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PREFACE. 


Ir would be insulting to the understandings,’ the 
principles, and the feelings of our readers, if we were 
minutely and elaborately to point out the infinite 
importance of the events which are recorded in the 
present volume of THE NEw ANNUAL REGISTER ; 
or if we were to call upon them for congratulation 
and confidence in the prospect of restored inde- 
pendence, peace, and prosperity, which they oper 
to the exhausted continent of Europe. We may, 
however, briefly remark, that the events of no year, 
since the commencement of our Register, have 
such claims on our interest, either as Britons, or as 
friends to the well-being and liberty of mankind. 

These events we have endeavoured to narrate 
with that accuracy, connexion, and completeness, 
which may best present them to the minds of our 
readers in a distinct and luminous form, inter- 
spersing such reflections and general remarks as, we 
trust, will assist in tracing them to their real causes, 
and in anticipating at least some of their results. 

In the Peninsula, after a long and arduous strug- 
gle, British perseverance, generosity, and. military 
skill and bravery, have at last met with their due 
and most gratifying recompense :—the Spaniards 
and Portuguese are free: and the superiority of 
British soldiers over those of France is indelibly 
fixed by the battles of Vittoria and the Pyrenees ;— 
while their conduct,*now that they in their turn 
are the invaders, proves them to be equally supe- 
rior, in thoderation and forbearance, Of that 
general who has made them what they are in both 
these respects, it is the highest and most appro- 
priate praise to say, that each succeeding campaign , 
proves that his countrymen are still imperfectly ac: 
quainted with his military genius, 
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PREFACE. 


The Emperor of Russia, in conjunction with 
the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, have nobly and 
successfully imitated and seconded the efforts of 
Britain for restoring the independence of Europe. 
The tyranny of France has at last roused the talents 
and energies of the Continent ;—the sovereigns of 
which, forgetting their mutual suspicions and jea- 
lousies, have united in the common cause; while 
the people, goaded almost.to madness by the oppres- 
sion which they have so long borne, have come 
forth, as one man, to chase away their tyrants. 
These causes, assisted in their operation by such 
an insane obstinacy, on the part of Bonaparte, as 
utterly destroyed his military resources, and ren- 
dered useless his military talents, produced the 
battle of Leipsic, and by means of it, we trust, - 
the liberation of Europe. If the allied powers con- 
tinue united, moderate, and firm, the grand object 
they have in view must be accomplished : —if they 
fail, the fault will be entirely their own. nes oa 


The domestic events of 1813, though of little 
interest or importance when compared with those 
which we have noticed in most other periods, would 
have been deemed of considerable magnitude. The 
alteration in the plan of finance by Mr. Vansittart, 
we have endeayoured to exp}ain in a clear and sa- 
tisfactory manner; while, on the questions re- 
specting the Princess of Wales and the renewal of 
the Charter of the Hast India Company, our prin- 
cipal object has been to give a candid and impartial 
statement. . 


London, 26 March, 1814, 
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’ KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
TASTE, ann SCIENCE, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE Ill. ” 


HE introductory part of the present and next volumes 

will be devoted to the improvements and discoveries in 

chemistry during the long, and, in many respects, auspicious 

reign of his present majesty. In order to give a connected 

view of this interesting and highly important science, we must 

briefly narrate what had been known and done previously to 
the period that more immediately claims qur attention. 


In surveying the progress of chemisiry, the earlier part of 
its history is involved in obscurity and fable. From very 
remote antiquity some traces of the practice of certain arts 
may be discovered, the principles of which are chemical, 
though depending more upon accident than upon any acquired 
» scientific knowledge. ‘They were, in truth, the result of 
- casual observation, or of experiments dictated by necessity, 
= and were long taught and practised without any knawledge 
of the principles on which they were founded. | 





Of these arts, metallurgy, or the art of extracting metals 
from their ores, of purifying, casting, and forging them, was 
1813, b probably 
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probably of the earliest invention, since some knowledye of it 
must have been indispensable in that period of society in 
which the others would be cultivated. Gold, silver, and 
copper, which are -often found native, and which are easily 
worked, appear to have been first applied to use. ron was 
of later introduction. The properties and uses of these, as 
well as of lead and tin, were, however, known at a very early 
period, so early indeed as to have left no traces of the time 
of their discovery. Other chemical arts, as that of brick- 
making; the manufacture of earthenware ; the arts of dyeing, 
bleaching, fermentation, &c., though of later origin, were 
practised in the early ages: and it is a curious but very well 
ascertained fact, that there is scarcely a savage nation that has 
not found out the method of producing, from some substance 
or other, a fermented, exhilarating, and spirituous liquor. 


In Egypt the various chemical arts made considerable pro- 
gress, and that country has been regarded as the parent of 
chemistry. [It made no part of the Grecian philosophy ; 
though a number of observations respecting the chemical 
properties of bodies may be found in the writings of Theo- 
phrastus, Aristotle, and others. 


The delusions of alchemy gave rise to the experimental 
method of investigation, and thus laid the foundation of che- 
mical science, and at the same time, perhaps, contributed 
more than any other circumstance to the superiority of the 
modern over the ancient mode of philosophizing. To alche- 
my, chemistry unquestionably owes its origin. It had no 
existence, as a distinct branch of knowledge, prior to the pur- 
suits of the alchemists. By their experiments several of the 
properties of bodies were investigated: an apparatus was 
invented: rules were at length delivered for conducting che- 
mucal processes ; and many of the principal agents of chemistry 
were discovered, arranged under classes, and characterized by 
their most striking properties, ; 


It has been found difficult to fix with precision the date of 
the origin of alchemy ; and we know nothing of the circum- 
stances 
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stances from which it originated. Whether the Greeks in- 
vented, or received from the Lgypt tans, the doctrine concern- 
ing the transmutation of metals. or whether the Arabians were 
the first who pesos it, Dr. Watson thinks it Is uncertain 3 
but Boerhaave produces a passage from /Eneas Garzeus, ime 
plying that the Greeks were in possession of the art before 
any traces of it can be discovered an nong the Arabians.— 

“‘ Such,” says he, ‘as are skilled in the ways of nature can 
take silver and tin, and, changing their former nature, make 
them into gold.” In the seventh century, the Arabians were 
eager in their search after gold; and t the same agent, it was 
imagined, that was the object of Preah as capable of con- 
verting the baser into the precious metals; would, by its 
operation on the animal system), prevent or remove disease, 

and confer immortality. This notion was fondly adopted ; 

and ever after it became corjoined with the original object of 
alchemy. Amidst the darkness of the middle ages, these de- 
lusive labours continued to be prosecuted with increased ar- 
dour; and it is thought that during this period, extending 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, the greatest num- 
ber of real chemical discoveries were made. In the thirteenth 
‘entury gunpowder and phosphorus were known to Roger 
3acon. He was followed by Arnoldus de Villa Nova, Ray- 
mond Lully, Isaac and John Isaac Hollandus, and Basil Va- 
lentine, “of whose history,”’ says Mr. Murray, “© so little is 
known, that it is doubtful whether some of the names are not 
fictitious ; nor is it easy to assign, with precision, the disco- 
veries they made.” Some of them are very important, viz. 
of the two fixed alkalies, and several of the acids, ‘The pr 
perties of some of the neutral salts were also subjects of 
investigation ; the semi-metals, as they were till lately de- 
nominated, were distinguished from the metals in use, and 
many met: illic preparations were introduced ; the instruments 
of chemical analysis, and the methods of conducting chemical 
operations, had received material improvements ; and the che- 
mical arts had slowly advanced to greater perfection. Para. 
celsus introduced a number of metallic preparations into 
medical practice, and laid the foundation of chemical pharma- 
cy. He thus began to draw off the attention of the alchemists 
b2 from 
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from their wild projects, and directed it to an object beneficial 
in itself, and unconnected with concealment and imposture. 
To Van Helmont scientific chemistry is probably more 1n- 
debted than to any of the alchemists: his inquiries were in 
general directed to more useful objects, and conducted with 
more just views. He successfully investigated the properties 
of several of the gases produced in chemical operations, and 
his researches may be traced in the experiments of Boyle and 
Hales, From this period alchemy began to decline, and che- 
mistry to rank high asa science, calculated at once to enlighten 
the understanding, and conduce in a high degree to improve- 
ments in the arts of life. The illustrious Bacon first assigned 
it this rank; and. gave it, in his survey of human knowledge, 
its peculiar characters. He reviewed its history, exposed the 
errors of its professors, and suggested a number of investiga- 
tions which he supposed might be successfully prosecuted. 


The institution of the Royal Society in London, and of the 
different other learned societies in Europe, aided the progress 
of chemistry in common with the other experimental sciences. 
Many of its processes were improved, facts were multiplied, 
and a constant accession was made to the stock of knowledge. 
Kunckel, Homberg, the Lemerys and Geoffroys distinguished 
themselves in these labours. ‘ Boyle is justly celebrated for 
the extent and importance of his researches, particularly in 
pneumatic chemistry; and in the same department Hooke 
and Mayow so far exceeded the knowledge of their times, that 
their discoveries could not be duly appreciated; and were 
allowed to fall into oblivion, to be noticed in a succeeding age 
with admiration, as anticipations of some of the most impor- 
tant truths which the combined efforts of modern chemistry 
have established.” ‘To sir I. Newton the science of chemistry 
is indebted for the generalization of its phanomena, or the 
discovery of the principles on which its operations depend, 
and the observations of some of the laws by which it is regu- 
lated. He noticed a number of cases of chemical combination, 
and decomposition, and referred the facts to a species of at~ 
traction exerted between the minute particles of matter, dif 
ferent in its laws from that attraction by which their masses 
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approach each other. ‘The relative forces of the different at, 
tractions were afterwards investigated, and reduced to a tabus 
lar form by Geoffroy. 


Hitherto chemistry might be regarded almost as a mere 
collection of insulated facts without system or theory; but 
Joachim Beccher of Spires, who appeared about this time, 
in his work entitled ‘* Physica Subterranea,” has collected 
all the chemical pheenomena which were then known, and has 
described them with strict accuracy. He even foretold many 
of the discoveries which have been successively made since he 
wrote; such as the existence of aériform or gaseous sub- 
stances, the,possibility of reducing animal bones into a trans- 
parent glass, &c. He withdrew chemistry from the too nar- 
row limits of pharmacy ; showed its connection with all the 
phznomena of fermentation, putrefaction, &c.; and by his 
speculations gave rise to that theory which was adopted by 
Stahl, and from him was received as the true doctrine among 
all the philosophers of Europe for the greater part of a cen- 
tury. G. Ernest Stahl, born in 1660, and afterwards physi- 
cian to the late king of Prussia, wrote a commentary upon the 
work of Beccher. Possessed almost from his birth witha 
strong passion for chemistry, he applied to it the whole force 
of his superior genius. He reduced to certain general prin- 
ciples all the facts with which the subject had been enriched. 
He classed his materials with admirable order and method, and 
expressed himself in a language less zenigmatical than that of 
his predecessors. ‘The name, therefore, of this philosopher 
marks the commencement of a new zra in the annals of che- 
mical science, and will always be remembered in connection 
with the theory which it designates, and which is sometimes 
called the phlogistic and sometimes the Stahlian theory.— 
Of the general operations of chemistry, combustion is un- 
doubtedly the most important ; not merely from the striking 
phznomena which it exhibits, and the number of bodies sus- 
ceptible of it, but also from being the source of some of the 
most active chemical agents, particularly the class of acids, 
The explanation which Stahl gave of combustion, and the 
changes connected with it, was extremely simple. He — 
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the popular idea that combustible or inflammable bodies 
contain a common principle, to which their inflammability is 
owing. © This principle he named pure fire, or phlogiston. 
Combustion he conceived to be merely its coors te un- 
der the form of the heat and light which attend the process. 


Chemistry from this period continued to make a silent pro- 
gress, unmarked by any splendid discovery, ull Dr. Black be- 
gan the investigation of what peculiarly distinguishes the science 
in its modern form. The mention of this celebrated chemist 
brings us tothe present reign, in the course of which his most 
important discoveries in chemistry were made. In 1756 he 
succeeded Dr. Cullen as professor of medicine ggnd lecturer 
in chemistry at Glasgow. He published an‘ essay containing 
experiments to investigate the nature of magnesia, quicklime, 
and some other alkaline substances recommended as solvents 
of the stone in the bladder, In the course of these experi- 
ments he demonstrated the existence of an arial fluid, which 
he denominated fixed air, but which has since obtained the 
name of carbonic acid gas; the combination of which with 
alkalies and calcareous earths renders them mild; while, on 
the other hand, if this be taken from chalk and other like 
substances, what is left becomes highly caustic ; a discovery 
which laid the foundation of the improvements since made in 
our knowledge of gases by Priestley, Cavendish, Lavoisier, 
and other chemists. After this he enriched his favourite 
science with his experiments on latent heat, which is found 
to exist in all bodies; explaining ina very satisfactory man- 
ner the connection between heat and fluidity. Thus. the 
particles of all bodies Were tound to be subjected to the action 
of two opposite powers, the one repulsive, the other attractive, 
between . hich they remain in equilibrio. So long as the at- 
tractive force remains stronger, the body continues in a state 
of solidity ; but Y, on the contrary, heat has so far removed 
these particles from each othey, as to place thein beyond the 
sphere of attraction, they lose the adhesion which they before 
had with each other, and the body ceases to,be solid. Water 
gives us a regular and constant example of these facts; while 
below 32° of Fahrenheit it remains solid, and is called ice. 

Above 
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Above that degree of temperature it becomes liquid; and 
when its temperature is raised higher than 212°, its particles 
assume the state of vapour or gas, and the water is changed 
into an aériform fluid called steam. The same may be aflirmed* 
of all bodies in nature: they are either solid, liquid, or in 
the state of elastic aériform vapour, according to the propor- 
tion which takes place between the attractive force inherent 
in their particles, and the repulsive power of the heat acting 
upon these, or, which is the same thing, in proportion to the 
degree of heat to which they are exposed. 


Dr. Black thus directed the attention of chemists to pneu- 
matic chemistry ; and the future history of the science, till 
the time of Davy, ts little more than a detail of the discoveries 
that have been made in this department, and the application 
to which they led. .The subject was soon prosecuted by Mr. 
Cavendish, the son of lord C h: irles Cavendish, who was born 
in 1731. ‘Lhe first chemical paper of this gentleman was 
published in the year 1766; it was entitled ** Experiments on 
factitious Air;’’ and constituted an important step in the 
science. Dr. Hates had demonstrated that air is given out 
by a vast number of bodies under peculiar circumstances. 
But he never suspected that any of the airs which he obtained 
differed fron. cowwmon atmospheric air. ‘This indeed had 
been ever regarded as an elementary substance,’ to which 
every elastic fluid was referred. Dr. Black had demonstrated 
that calcareous spar and the mild alkalies contained a quantity 
of air chemically combined with lime and alkaline bodies 
‘his, as we have seen, he called fixed air; and this, before be 
had an opportunity of examining its properties, he concluded 
was very different from common air. Mr. Cavendish, in this 
paper, demonstrates that there are two species of air quite dif- 
ferent from one another, and also from the common atmo- 
spherical air: these are inflammable air, since named hydrogen 
gas, and fixed air or carbonic acid gas - He noticed a third 
Species of air, which was obtained by the solution of metals in 
nitrous acid. ‘The inflammable air was obtained by dissolving 
iron, zinc, or tin, m diluted sulphuric or muriatic acids. The 
qualtiues of air differed according to the different metals used; 
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but the properties were the same, whichever of the three 
metals were used, and whether they were dissolved in sul- 
phuric or muriatic acids. When the sulphuric acid was con- 
centrated, iron and zinc dissolved in it with difficulty, and 
only by the assistance of heat. The air given out was not 
inflammable, but consisted of sulphurous acid in the state of 

These facts induced Mr. Cavendish to conclude that 
the inflammable air evolved in the first case consisted of.the 
unaltered phlogiston of the metals ; that sulphurous acid con- 
sisted of the same phlogiston united to a portion of the acid, 
which deprived it of its inflammability. He tried the com- 
bustibility of inflammable air, when mixed with various pro- 
portions of common air, and found that it exploded with very 
great violence when mixed with about an equal bulk of com- 
mon air. 


He found that by the solution of copper in muriatic acid, 
with the assistance of heat, an air was obtained which lost its 
elasticity when it came in contact with water. This air, the 
nature of which Mr. Cavendish did not examine, was muriatic 
acid gas, the properties of which were investigated by Dr. 
Priestley. 


The carbonic acid gas on which Mr. Cavendish made his 
experiments was obtained by dissolving marble in muriatic 
acid; and he found that it might be kept over mercury any 
length of time without undergoing any alteration, but that it 
was gradually absorbed by coming in contact with water. The 
whole air thus absorbed was separated again by exposing the 
water to a boiling heat, or by leaving it for some time in an open 
vessel, He discovered that fixed air is incapable of supporting 
combustion; and that common air, when mixed with it, sup- 
ports combustion a much shorter time than when pure. The 
first experiments of this air are deserving of record. A 
wax taper burnt 80° in a receiver containing 180 ounce mea- 
sures of common air: when the receiver was filled with a 
mixture of one part of fixed air and 19 of cammon air, the 
taper burnt 51°. When the fixed air was ;:,ths of the whole 
muxture, the candle burnt 23”; and in proportion as the 
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quantity of fixed air was increased the candle burnt a shorter 
time, till at length it went out at the instant of immersion. 
Carbonate of potash was first obtained in the state of crystals 
by Dr. Black: Mr. Cavendish formed it by making a solu- 
tion of pearl ashes absorb fixed air till it deposited crystals. 
He examined the properties of these crystals, and found that 
they were not altered by exposure to the air, did. not deli- 
quesce, and were soluble in about four times their weight of 


cold water. 


Dr. Macbride had already ascertained, that vegetable 
and animal substances yield fixed air by putrefaction and 
fermentation. Mr. Cavendish found by experiment, that 
sugar, when dissolved in water and fermented, gives out 
about half its weight of fixed air, possessing exactly the pro- 
perties of the fixed air from marble. During these, and ma- 
ny other experiments of the same sort, he investigated the 
properties of the gases obtained from various substances. He 
next turned his attention to mineral waters: what had al- 
ready been done, was either inaccurate, or led to conclusions 
which chemists were unable to explain. One of these, and 
not the least puzzling, was the existence of a considerable 
quantity of calcareous earth in some mineral waters, which was 
precipitated by boiling the water. Nobody could understand 
how an insoluble substance, as carbonate of lime, could be 
held in solution, nor why it was thrown down on exposing 
the water to a boiling heat. ‘To determine this point, Mr. 
Cavendish made experiments on water raised by a pump in 
Rathbone-.Place, London, and found that, when boiled, it de- 
posited a quantity of earthy matter consisting of lime and 
magnesia. ‘ihese he soon found were held in solution by 
fixed air; and he demonstrated by experiment, that this gas 
has the property of holding lime and magnesia in’solution 
when an excess of it is present. 


Dr. Priestley discovered, that when nitrous gas is mixed with 
common air over water, a diminution of bulk takes place; 
that there is still a greater diminution of bulk when oxygen 
gas, or, as he called it, dephlagisticated air, is employed nese 
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of common air, and that the diminution is in proportion to 
the quantity of oxygen present in the gas mixed with the ni- 
trous gas. This discovery induced him to employ nitrous gas 
as a test of the quantity of oxygen present in common air. 
And various instruments were contrived to facilitate the mix- 
ture of the gases, and the measureinent of the condensation = 
these instruments were called eudiometers ; of which one of the 
best was contrived by the Abbé Fontana. _ By the use of eu- 
diometers it was soon inferred, that the proportion of oxygen 
or pure air varied in different places; and to this variation 
was ascribed the healthiness or unhealthiness of particular 
places. Mr. Cavendish examined this important subject, and 
ascertained, that the apparent variations were owing to inac- 
curacies in making the experiment; and that, when the re- 
quisite precautions were taken, the proportion of oxygen in 
air was found to be constant in all places, and at all seasons. 
He likewise found, that common atmospheric air is a mixture 
of nearly 21 parts by bulk of oxygen gas and 79 of azotic 


pas. , 


Philosophers had for many years maintained, that mercury 

was essentially liquid, and that it was incapable of congelation 
Oo 
by any degree of cold whatever. It was accidentally disco- 
vered, that it may be frozen like other liquids: a fact that 
was at first generally discredited, but finally established by 
irrefragable experiments, According to the observations 
made by some chemists at Petersburgh, it was thought that 
the freezing point was not less than several hundred degrees 
below zero. It became an object of importance to determine 
the exact point at which this metal would become solid and 
malleable ; which was first done at Hudson’s Bay by Mr. 
Hutchins, who followed a set of directions given to him by 
d » > . Sk: B)'h cin 2. aa : ‘ ° 
Mr. Cavendish ; and from these experiments Mr. Cavendish 
concluded, that the freezing point ot mercury is about 59 or 
srraec Ka . > war ., : °e 9 ‘ 

4) degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale, 


Hence the attention of Mr. Cavendish was drawn to the 
phenomena of freezing, to the action of freezing mixtures 
" : o “C e : 7 Ce ee ee > 

and the congelation of acids. He published, in the Phi- 
losophical 
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losophical Transactions, several very curious and important 
papers on these subjects, in which he explained the phzeno- 
mena of congelation exactly according to the theory of Dr. 
Black ; rejecting only the hypothesis, that heat is owing to 
the presence of a peculiar matter, and referring it, with sir 
Isaac Newton, to the rapid internal motion of the particles of 
the hot body. ‘The latent heat of water he ascertained to be 
150°. With respect to the nitric. and sulphuric acids, he 
showed that their freezing points varied very considerably, ac- 
cording to the strength of each. ‘The papers published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society are thought to constitute 
one of the most interesting and best established parts of the 
theory of heat, as at present taught by chemical philosophers, 
But, says Dr. Thomson, in his Life of this illustrious chemist, 
the most splendid and valuable of Mr. Cavendish’s chemical 
experiments were published in two papers, entitled Laxperi- 
ments on Air: the first inserted in the Philosophical ‘Trans- 
actions, vol. Ixxiv. and the second in the succeeding volume. 
‘The object of these experiments was to determine what hap- 
pened during the phlogistication of air, as it was at that time 
termed; that is, the change which air underwent when me- 
tals were calcined in contact with it; when sulphur or phos- 
phorus was burnt in it; and in other chemical processes. He 
showed that carbonic acid was not formed except when some 
animal or vegetable substance was present ; that when hydro- 
gen gas was burnt m contact with air or oxygen gas, it com- 
bined with that gas and formed water; that nitrous gas, by 
combining with the oxygen of the atmosphere, formed nitrous 
acid; and that when oxygen and azotic gas are mixed in the 
requisite proportions, and electric sparks passed through the 
mixture, they combine and form nitric acid. The first of 
these opinions occasioned a controversy between Mr, Caven- 
dish and Mr. Kirwan, who had maintained that carbonic acid 
is always produced when air is phlogisticated. ‘ All the ar- 
guments of Kirwan,” says Dr.‘Vhomson, “ are founded on the 
experiments of others: he displays great reading, and a strong 
memory; but coes not discriminate between the merits of 
the chemists on whose authority he founds his own opiaions. 
Mr. Cavendish, on the other hand, never advances a single 
opinion 
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opinion which he has not put to the test of experiment, and 
never suffers himself to go further than -his experiments will 
warrant. Whatever is not accurately determined by unex- 
ceptionable trials is merely stated as a conjecture, upon which 
little stress is laid.” This controversy was carried on in the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. xxiv. and in the first of his 


,papers Mr. Cavendish has drawn a comparison between the 


phiogistic and antiphlogistic theories ; has shown that each 
as capable of explaining the phenomena of chemistry in a sa- 
tisfactory manner ; that it is impossible to demonstrate thé 
truth of either; and he has given the reasons which induced 
him to prefer the phlogistic theory to the other, ‘¢ which,” 
says Dr. Thomson, “ the French chemists were unable to re- 
fute, and which they were wise enough not to notice. No- 
thing can be a more striking proof of the influence of fashion, 
even in science, and of the unwarrantable precipitation with 
which opinions are rejected or embraced by philosophers, than 
the total inattention paid by the chemical world to this admi- 
rable paper.” ‘ Such,” continues our author, * were the 
chemical papers published by Mr: Cavendish. ‘They contain 
five notable discoveries ; all of them brought nearly to per- 
fection by that illustrious author, ‘These are, 1. ‘The nature 
and properties of hydrogen gas. 2. ‘he solvent of lime in 
water when the lime is deposited by boiling. 3. ‘The exact 
proportion of the constituents of atmospherical air, and the 
fact that these constituents never sensibly vary. 4. ‘The com- 
position of water: and 5. The composition of nitric acid. 


it was Mr. Cavendish’s paper, printed in 1766, on fixed 
and inflammable air, that introduced a style of experimenting 
in pneumatic chemistry, more neat, more precise and scientific 
than had betore been known. The attention of Dr. Priesiley, 
to whose discoveries we devote the remainder of this [ntro- 
duction, however, was not originally excited by the works 
of his predecessors, but by the accident of his living near a 
brewhouse at Leeds, where he had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing fixed air on a large scale. One experiment led to an- 
other, till the fruits of his amusements were the discoveries on, 

which his philosophical reputation was principally founded. 
He 
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He was never vain of his discoveries: he says of himself, 
‘¢ Few persons, I believe, have met with so much unexpected 
good success as myself in the course of my philosophical pur- 
suits. My narrative will show that the first hints, at least of 
almost every thing that I have discovered of much importance, 
have occurred to. me in thisway. In looking for one thing Ihave 
generally found another; and sometimes a thing of much more 
value than that which I was in quest of. But none of these 
unexpected discoveries appear to me to have been so extraor- 
dinary as that Iam about to relate, viz. the spontaneous emis- 
sion of dephlogisticated air from water containing green vege- 
tating matter; and it may serve to admonish all persons who are 
engaged in similar pursuits, not to overlook any circumstance 
relating to an experiment, but to keep their eyes open to every 
new appearance, and to give due attention to it, however in- 
considerable it may seem.” 


The first of Dr. Priestley’s publications on pneumatic che- 
mistry was in 1772, announcing a method of impregnating 
water with fixed air; and on the preparation and medicinal uses 
of artificial mineral waters. ‘Though this was the first pub- 
lication of Dr. Priestley on the chemistry of air, he had 
commenced his experiments in this branch of science as early 
as 1768. In 1771 he had procured good air from saltpetre : 
he had ascertained the uses of agitation, and of vegetation, as 
the means employed by nature in purifying the atmosphere 
destined to the support of animal life; and that air vitiated by 
animal respiration was a pabulum to vegetable life. He had . 
also precured factitious air in a much greater variety of ways 
than had been known before ; and he had been in the habit 
of using quicksilver instead of water for the purpose of many 
of his experiments. In his paper read to the Royal Society 
in 1772, which obtained the Copley medal, he gave an ac- 
count of these discoveries ; and at the same time announced 
the discovery of nitrous air, and its application as a test of 
the purity or fitness for respiration of airs generally: He likes 
wise shows the use of the burning lens in pneumatic experi- 
ments; he relates the discovery and properties of muriatic 
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acid air: headds much to what was known of the airs gene- 
rated by putrefactive processes, and by vegetable fermenta- 
tions ; and he determines many facts relating to the diminu- 
tion and deterioration of air, by the combustion of charcoal 
and the calcination of metal. Soon after this, in confirmation 
of sir John Pringle’s theory of low fevers being ‘owing to 
moist miasma when people are exposed to its influence, he 
ascertained, by means of his nitrous test, that the air of 
marshes was inferior in’ purity to the common air of the at- 
mosphere. . He had, as.we have seen, obtained very good air 
from saltpetre; but his full discovery of dephlogisticated air 
seems not to have been made till the month of June or July, 
1774, when he procured it from the oxides of silver and 
lead. ‘This was publicly mentioned by him at M. Lavoisier’s 
table in October 1774, to whom it wasthen unknown. ‘This 
hitherto secret source of animal life and animal heat, of which 
Mayow had a faint glimpse, was certainly first exhibited by 
Dr. Priestley, though it was discovered about the same time 
by Mr. Scheele of Sweden—there being no communication 
between these philosophers. ‘Thus it should seem, that du- 
ring two years Dr. Priestley announced to the world more 
facts of real inyportance and extensive application, and more 
enlarged and extensive views of the ceconomy of nature, than 
all his predecessors in pneumatic chemistry had made known 
before. 


In 1776 his observations on Respiration were read before 
the Royal Society, in which he discovered that the common 
air inspired was diminished in quantity, and deteriorated in 
quality, by the action of the blood on it through the blood. 
vessels of the lungs; and that the florid red colour of arterial 
blood was communicated by the contact of air through the 
containing vessels. His experiments on the change of colour 
in blood confined in a bladder, took away all doubt of the 
probability of its mode of action. In 1778 Dr. Priestley 
pursued his experiments on the properties of vegetables grow- 
ing in the light to correct impure air, and the use of vege= 
tauon in this part of the ceconomy‘of nature; and it seems 

certain 
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certain that Dr. Priestley made his discoveries on this subject 
previously to those of Dr. Ingenhousz, then engaged in simular 
researches. 


From this period Dr. Priestley seems to have attended to 
his pneumatic experiments as an occupation, devoting to them 
a regular portion of his time. ‘To this attention, among a 
prodigious variety of facts tending to show the various sub- 
stances from which gases may be procured; the methods of 
producing them}; their influence on each other; and their 
probable composition,—we owe the discovery of vitriolic acid 
air, of alkaline air, and of dephlogisticated nitrous air, or, as 
it has since been denominated, the gaseous oxide of azote, 
the subject of so many curious experments by sir Humphry 
Davy. ‘lo these we may add the production of various kinds 
of inflammable air by numerous processes that had escaped 
the observation of Mr. Cavendish, in particular the formation 
of it by the electric spark taken in oils, in spirits of wine, and 
alkaline air; the method of procuring it by passing steam 
through hot iron filings ; and the phenomena of the finery 
cinder, and its alliance to steel. ‘To our philosopher we owe 
the fine experiment of reviving metallic calces in inflammable 
air; and he first ascertained the necessity of water in the for- 
mation of the gases, and the endless production of gases 
from water itself, His experiments on this subject, viz. the 
generation of air from water, opened a new field for reflection, 
and deserve particular notice. He and others had remarked 
that water was necessary to the generation of every species of 
gas; but the unceasing product of air from water had been 
observed by no one before him. 


** ‘To enumerate Dr. Priestley’s discoveries,”? says Mr. Kir- 
wan, ** would in fact be to enter into a detail of most of those 
that have been made within the last fifteen years. How many 
invisible fluids, whose existence evaded the sagacity of fore- 
going ages, has he made known tous! ‘The very air we 
breathe, he has taught us to analyse, to examine, to improve; 
a substance so little known, that even the precise effect of re- 
spiration was an znigma until he explained it. He first made 
known 
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known to us the proper food of vegetables, and in what the 
difference between these and animal substances consisted. ‘To 
him Pharmacy is indebted for the method of making artificial 
mineral waters, as well as for a shorter method of preparing 
other medicines; metallurgy for more powerful and cheap. 
solvents ; and chemistry for such a variety of discoveries as it 
would be tedious to recite ; discoveries which have new mo- 
delled that science, and drawn to it, and to this country, the 
attention of all Europe. It is certain that since the year 1773, 
the eyes and regards of all the learned bodies in Europe have 
been directed to this country by his means. In every philo- 
sophical treatise his name is to be found, and in almost every 
page. ‘They all own that most of their discoveries are due 
either to the repetition of his discoveries, or to the hints scat- 
tered through his works.”—Thomson’s Chemistry and Jour- 
nal. Murray’s Chemistry. Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, 
2 vols, 8vo. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Iniroduction—Forms used in assembling the new Parliament—Choice of a 


Speaker—Abridgement of 


the Prince Regent’s Speech—Dehbate on Lord 


Long ford’s Motion of an Address on the Prince’s Speech—Debate on Lord 
Clive’s Motion on the same Subject—Mr. Creevey’s Motion, on the Report 
of the Address being brought up—Mbotions of Thanks to Lord Wellington 
in both Houses— Motion for a Monument to General Le Marchant—Mo- 
tion relative to the Gold Coin—Debate on Lord Folkestone’s Motion on the 
German Legion—Prince Regent’s Message for pecuniary Aid to the Russians, 
and Debates thereen—Petitions presented by Sir Francis Burdett from 


Prisoners in Ilchester Gaol. 


CCORDING to our usual 

custom, we commence our 
year in this department of the New 
Annual Register from the begin- 
ning of the session of parliament, 
which, in the present instance, is 
from the assembling of the new 
parliament on the 24th of Novem- 
ber 1812. By this means we not 
only follow the usual routine of 
public business, but are enabled to 
give in a more collected form what- 
ever relates to parliamentary dis- 
cussion, than could possibly be 
done by dividing the business of a 
single session into two distinct vo- 
lumes. The truth is, that accord- 


ing to the established forms of the 
constitution, all the acts of one 
session of parliament taken together 
make but one statute: since then 
the business of each session is in 
divisible, it would not comport 
with a work professing to give a 
register of that business to sepa- 
rate it intu volumes that should be 
read at intervals of twelve months. 
On Tuesday the 24th of Novem- 
ber, certain noble lords having, in 
obedience tothe prince regent’s pro- 
clamation, assembled in the upper 
house, the dukes of York and Cum- 
berland, with the lord chancellor, 
the earls of Liverpool and West- 
A2 moreland, 
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moreland, tock their seats as com- 
missioners, and requested the at- 
tendance of such members of the 
commons who had been previously 
sworn in, and the commission was 
read. After this the lord chancel- 
lor, in the name of the regent, di- 
rected the commons to proceed to 
their own chamber and choose a 
speaker forthwith. They accord- 
ingly retired, and sir John Nichol, 
in a speech descriptive of the qua- 
lifications andtalents necessary tor a 
person to hold the office of speaker, 
and which he observed would be 
immediately recognised ag attached 
to that right honourable individual 
who had already presided over their 
proceedings during four parlia- 


ments, concluded by moving, that’ 


the right hon urable C. Abbot do 
take the chair; which was agreed 
to with the most cordial unanimity. 
Mr. Abbot was conducted to the 
chair, and the house immediately 
adjourned till the next day. 

On the 25th the choice of the 
house of commons of a speaker 
being annonneced to the lords com. 
missioners, in their places, by Mr. 
Abbot himself, and the chancellor 
having in the name of the regent 
given it the royal approbation, the 


usual privileges, viz. freedom of 


speech in debate ;—freedom from 
arrest for their persons and their 
servants; free access to his ma- 
jesty whenever the occasion might 
require ;—and that the most fayour- 
able construction might be put on 
all their acts, were claimed by the 
speaker in behalf of the commons, 
and granted, ‘ihe commens again 
retired to their chamber, and were 
occupied the remainder of that and 
the two following days in svearine 
in members. An adjournment 
then took place till the $0th, when 
his royal highness the prince re- 
gent came to the house of peers, 


attended by the great officers of 
state; and having sent for the com- 
mons, he ascended the royal throne, 
and delivered from thence a speech, 
a copy of which will be found 
among the Public Papers. The 
leading points of this speech are as 
follow: After referring to the 
continuance of his mdjesty’s la, 
mented indisposition, and the di- 
minished hopes of his recovery, his 
royal highness adverted to the suc- 
cesses in the peninsula under, the 
conduct of lord Wellington, and 
their final good effects, notwith- 
standing the retreat from Burgos 
and the evacuation of Madrid, 
which he said had been submitted 
to “ for the purpose of concentrat- 
ing the main body of the alied 
forces.”” He was confident he 
could rely on the determirfation of 
parliament tq continue to afford 
every aid that might be necessary 
in support of the important con- 
test, which had given to Europe 
the example of persevering and suc- 
cessful resistance to the power of 
France. He then mentioned the 
restoration of peace and friendship 
with the courts of Petersburgh and 
Stockholm, and spoke in highterms 
of praise of the resistance made by 
Russia to the arms of their inva- 
ders: “ the enthusiasm,” says he, 
“ of the Russian nation has increas- 
ed. with the difficulties of the con- 
test, and with the dangers with 
which they were surrounded. They 
have submitted to sacrifices of 
which there are few examples in 
the history of the world ; and I in- 
dulge the hope, that the determined 
perseverance of his imperial ma- 
jesty will be crowned with ultimate 
success 3, and that this contest, in 
its result, will have the effect of 
establishing upon a foundation 


never to be shaken, the security 
and indepegdence of the Russian 
empire,” 
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empire.” He informed parliament 
of a treaty entered into with-his 
Sicilian majesty ; and with respect 
to the declaration of war by Ame- 
rica he observed, that it was made 
under circumstances which might 
have afforded a reasonable expecta- 
tion that the amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries would not 
be long interrupted ; but that the 
conduct and pretensions of that go- 
vernment had hitherto prevented 
any arrangement for the purpose. 
His royal highness took notice of 
the defeat of the attempts against 
Canada, and said that his efforts 
were still directed to the restoration 
of peace. The conclusion of the 
speech recommended an early con- 
sideration of a provision for the go- 
vernment of India, in consequence 
of the approaching expiration of 
the charter of the East India com- 
pany. His royal highness next ad- 
verted to the success of the means 
émployed for suppressing the spirit 
of outrage and insubordination 
which had appeared in some parts 
of the country, and expressed a 
hope that atrocities so repugnant 
tothe British character would never 
recur; and ended as usual with a 
declaration of confidence in the 
wisdom of parliament, and the 
loyalty of the people. 

When the speech had been read 
the commons withdrew, and the earl 
of Longford rose to move an ad- 
dress of thanks. In the course ot 
his speech, he paid high compli- 
ments to the talents and skill of lord 
Wellingion, and then went through 
the several topics th «i had been de- 
scanted upon from the throne, He 
admitted at the close that we must 
necessatily endure privations, and 
make sacrifices, in order to kéep up 
the contest in which we were en- 
gaged ; but fur better was it to do 
that, than to yield to an enemy 
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whose projects aimed at nothing 
less than our destruction, These 
projects had now been in a great 
measure counteracted, and _perse- 
verance On our part was demanded’ 
by every consideration of our ho- 
nour, our interest, and our welfare. 
Those privations, and those sacri- 
fices, were as nothing, compared 
with the situation of those counttfies 
ravaged by an enemy’s army, or 
when made the seat of war by two 
conflicting armies. He would not 
now advert to the predictions of 
somie members of that house, that 
no man of our army would remain 
in the peninsula, except as a pri- 
soner; he need only refer to the 
events that had occurred, to show 
the futility of these predictions, and 
the reliance that was to be placed 
upon the skill and ability of our ge- 
neral, to dissipate any seeming dif- 
ficulties, and finally to counteract 
the projects of the enemy. With 
regard to the United Statesof Ame- 
rica, the declaration of war on their 
part had been made under circum- 
stances which led to a hope that the 
differences between the two nations 
might be speedily and satisfactorily 
adjusted. ‘hey had however since 
evinced a determination to attack 
the British possessions in North 
America, but in two attempts had 
been completeiy defeated, He ad- 
mitted that a loss had been sustain- 
ed in the capture of one of our fri- 
gates, but it was a loss which, in 
itself of litttle importance, had de- 
rived all the importance attached 
to it from thé sarity, thank God! of 
any naval joss on our part, The 
circumstance, however, mizht be 
attributed to the expectation that 
the war would not be persisted in 
by the United States, and therefore 
thai a force was not sent out thither 
which might have been, had it 
been supposed that-the war would 
A3 have’ 
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have been continued. He trusted, 
however, that conciliation migh 

still speedily take place without 
compromising our interests; or, if 
that unfortunately could not take 
place, that the war would be car- 
ried on with adequate vigour, His 
lordship concluded by moving an 
address, embracing, as usual, the 
different topics of the speech. 

Lord Rolle rose to second the 
motion, 

The marquis Wellesley said, he 
could not have approved either of 
the speech, or of the address, had 
they, with respect to the great con- 
test in the peninsula, or the cause 
in which the emperor of Russia was 
now engaged, with all the efforts of 
the people, assumed in any degree 
a lower tone than that which per- 
vaded them. Nothing less was de- 
manded by the great interests of 
the country, by a proper zeal for 
our honour or our welfare, or by a 
true regard to the interests of our 
allies embarked in the same great 
cause with ourselves, In all those 
points he not only applauded the 
spirit of the speech, but he almost 
entirely approved of the general 
spirit of the address moved and se- 
conded by his noble friends. Of all 
the parts of the speech, however, 
none struck him more forcibly, none 
made a greater impression upon his 
mind, than that which anticipated 
the same wisdom in parliament, the 
same firmness, and the same pru- 
dence, on the present trying occa- 
sion, when the eyes of all Europe, 
nay, of the whole world, were fixed 
upon us. There was nothing novel, 
he admitted, either in the subjects, 
or the expressions : the novelty was 
rather in the application of them. 
Yes: he hadno doubt the parlia- 
ment would exercise the same wis- 
dom, it would exercise the same 
perseverance, it would display the 
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same firmness, especially on the 
great question of the war in the 
peninsula, as it had hitherto shown. 
It was to that country in particular 
he wished to direct their fordships? 
attention for a few moments. Here 
his lordship went into a most elabo- 
rate and luminous detail of the 
events of the last campaign; and 
then he said, with regard to what 
was to be the object of the war in 
Spain, three schemes had been suc- 
cessively devised ; two were only 
talked of, and the third was prac- 
tised. The first was grounded on 
an idea that it would be imprudent 
to embark as a principal in the con- 
test, unless some other power, by 
its co-operation, converted the forces 
of France from being all concen- 
trated towards that one object—the 
subjugation of Spain. From that 
he had always differed upon prin- 
ciple, but this fact was at least de- 
ducible from it—that our resources 
were thought insufficient to carry on 
the war upon an adequate scale,and 
that we must therefore await a more 
favourable opportunity. His view 
of it had been, that we should en- 
gage as principals, and that, in 
order to afford a chance of diver- 
sion in other parts of Europe, it 
Was necessary to urge the Spanish 
war with vigour A effect. The 
second plan was, that it would be 
prudent and highly expedient to 
make exertions upon a large scale, 
adequate to the destruction of the 
French power in Spain. Both those 
plans were different in their prin- 
ciples, and yet both were consistent 
upon their own principles. If our 
resources were really not adequate, 
then the first plan was very just and 
proper: but if, as he stated, they 
were adequate to exteiisive opera- 
tions, then the second plan was ob- 
viously the fittest to adopt. But the 
plan of all others, which all man- 

| kind 
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kind must reprobate and reject, was 
that plan of employing the re- 
sources, of exposing the sinews of 
our strength to hourly danger, 
bearing hard upon our finances, 
yet accomplishing neither object, 
but falling dead, as it were, between 
both; such a plan as every one 
must concur in condemning. It 
was essentially hostile to the prin- 
ciple of economy ; it was expense 
without fruit; and yet that was the 
system which had been pursued 
during the last campaign, and du- 
ring the preceding one. A vast ex- 
ense of blood and treasure had 
been lavished, and our resources 
enfeebled, without accomplishing 
any one definite or precise object. 
When it was to end he knew not ; 
but it would be invidious to call 
upon him or any one, to say how 
closely calamities might tread upon 
the footsteps of error. When France 
Was meditating fresh wars in the 
north of Europe, and when we saw 
Russia pr pared to resist her ambi- 
tious designs to the last extremity, 
what more vigorous or effectual as- 
sistance could we have given to 
Russia than by prosecuting the 
war in Spain? The best succour 
we could give to that country, the 
most essential aid that we could be- 
stow, was by carrying on the war 
in Spain upon a broad and exten~ 
sive scale of operations; but it was 
not so carried on, and he charged 
upon that system, therefore, in the 
first instance, a defection from the 
cause of Russia. He did not, in- 
deed, mean to dispute that the 
events of the last campaign had 
not been beneficial to Spain; but 
his objection was, that those bene- 
fits were imperfectly secured, and 
that they could not be expected to 
be permanent. Adverting to the 
hopes held out of a diversion from 
Sweden, in favour of the operations 
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of Russia, the noble lord animad- 
verted upon the manner in which 
the government of this country had 
conducted itself with reference to 
that diversion, and in all its trans- 
actions with Sweden. As it ap- 
peared to his mind, a more extra- 
ordinary act of diplomacy had 
never occurred than the treaty 
which our ministers had concluded 
with the government of Sweden. 
It was a treaty which promised 
every advantage to Sweden, with- 
out guarantying any advantage to 
England. It was, in fact, a treaty 
in which, as it had been once ob- 
served upon a similar contract, the 
reciprocity was all on one side ; for 
we had engaged to afford Sweden 
all the assistance in our power, in 
her operations against the enemy, 
or for her own protection, while no- 
thing appeared likely to be done 
for us on her part. An expedition 
was expected to sail from Sweden, 
with a view to co-operate with Rus- 
sia; but that object was soon 
abandoned ; and in consequence of 
that abandonment general Victor, 
who, with his force, waited in Swe- 
dish Pomerania to meet the appre- 
hended diversion, was enabled to 
withdraw, and his division actuall 
formed a part of the army with 
which Bonaparte made his way to 
Moscow. Such was the important 
effect of the inactivity of Sweden, 
and for that inactivity, so injurious ° 
to the objects of the war, it was for 
ministers, in their diplomatic ma- 
nagement with Sweden, to account. 
‘his account, indeed, they were 
bound, for their own justification, 
to produce. At a meeting which 
had taken place between the em- 
peror Alexander, lord Cathcart, 
and the crown prince of Sweden, it 
was understood to have been ar- 
ranged, that the expedition already 
alluded to was to have been di- 
A 4 spatched 
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spatched from Sweden ; and so cor- 
dially it seemed did ministers enter 
into the project—so promptly did 
they determine to forward its pro- 
gress, with a view to impede the 
army of France, that transports for 
the conveyance of the Swedish ex- 
pedizion were ordered to sail from 
Sheerness on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, and Bonaparte entered Mos- 
cow on the I4th. So fared this 
grand and much talked-of expedi- 
tion. What sort of explanation mi- 
nisters had in their power to give 
upon this subject, he could not pre- 
tend to conjecture ; but it appeared 
most extraordinary, that after the 
meeting and discussion he had just 
mentioned, ministers should not 
have been enabled to judge of the 
real disposition of the crown prince 
of Sweden, or that they should not 
have taken measures to ascertain 
whether any change had taken place 
in that disposition before the useless 
dispatch of the transports. With 
respect to Russia, while he was 
fully disposed to concur in the pane- 
gytics pronounced upow the mag- 
nanimity displayed by that power, 
he would ask, what assistance had 
our ministers aflorded to encourage 
the display or to atd the operation 
of that magnanimity ? This he was 
at a loss to know, excey t the send- 
ing the Russians about fifty thou- 
sand stand of arms, with lords 
Cathcart and Walpole, who were 
no doubt important instruments to 
aid a great empire in extricating it 
self from its difficulties, and repell- 
ing a formidable foe! Upon the 
subject of Americy he thought it 
necessary tO say a few wi rds; and, 
first, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that a more unjust attack was never 
made tipon tlie peace of any nation 
than that of the American govern- 
ment upon this country, nor could 
s y cause be imagined more com- 





pletely just than that which this 
country had to oppose to America. 
But he must confess that he heard 
with surprise the passage in the 
speech from the throne, that mint 
sters stil] hoped for pacification with 
America ; he meant with surprise, 
in consequence of the grounds upon 
which this hope was understood to 
rest. Nothing appeared more pre- 
posterous than the calculation that 
the repeal of the orders in council 
would serve to pacify America ; 
for these orders were never in fact 
the point at issue. Of the conduct 
of this government throughout its 
discussions with that of America, 
he was preity accurately informed, 
and he was fully prepared to de- 
fend it; especially that part of the 
discussion in which he was person- 
ally concerned. But he would 
maintain, as he had uniformly 
stated, that the dispute with Ame- 
rica did not originate or rest upon 
the orders in council, but referred 
to higher questions, to topics deeply 
affecting our great maritime rights; 
to pomts, indeed, of such import- 
ance, that, according to his fullest 
conviction, the British government 
could not concede to the pretensions 
of America without throwing into 
her hands the trident of the main. 
No means, he said, should be left 
unprovided effectually to repel the 
audacious attack which the Ame- 
rican government had ventured to 
make uponus. That attack would, 
he trusted, be completely avenged ; 
the most extensive exertions would 
be made to convince the American 
government of its folly and despe- 
ration; and he had no doubt that 
the best hope of peace with that : 
government would rest upon the ° 
manly and vigorous employment ° 
of our resources to make it feel 
sensibly the consequences of war. 
I'he only remaining topic in the 
speech 
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speech to which he had to refer, 
was that with respect to India ; in 
which he felt a peculiar interest. 
And here he would repeat the wish 
which he took occasion to express 
last session, that the affairs of our 
Indian empire should. be fully in- 
vestigated by their lordships before 
any system for its' future govern- 
ment was finally determined upon. 
Before he concluded, the noble lord 
felt particularly called upon to ad- 
vert to an omission in the’ speech, 
which he noticed with surprise and 
sorrow. He was certainly sur- 
prised and sorry to perceive, that 
after all that had passed upon this 
subject, after allthat had occurred 
in discussion, and had been excited 
in hope, no disposition whatever 
was expressed to conciliate the ca- 
tholics, or to adjust their claims. 
It was in the recollection of their 
lordships what had taken place at 
the close of the last session, both in 
that and the other house of parlia- 
ment; that in the latter, indeed, 
a distinct pledge had been entered 
into, fully to consider the catholic 
question, with a view to an ulti- 
mate and satisfactory arrangement. 
Was it now resolved to relinquish 
this pledge, to set aside all that had 
been done ? There were too many 
grounds of suspicion upon this sub- 
ject. Recollecting the expression 
of the noble earl opposite, (Liver- 
poc!,) at the close of the last ses- 
sion, that he would oppose rio bar- 
rier to the fair discussion of the ca- 
tholic claims, he could not- doubt 
-andour ; but yet he had heard 
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heads of his argument, concluded 
with expressing his opinion, that in- 
creased exertion must be made to 
strengthen our army in the penin- 
sula, or it would be cruel towards 
ourselves and our allies to continue 
the contest—to persevere in an use- 
less effusion of blood and expendi- 
ture of money. For without addi- 
tional strength he was persuaded 
that the object of the war could not 
be attained, and that the continu- 
ance of the struggle, instead of 
being advantageous to this country, 
to Spain, or to the continent, would 
have a directly different operation. 
Lord Liverpool replied, at con- 
siderable length, to the statements 
and reasoning of the noble marquis, 
and vindicated the conduct of mini- 
sters, who were ready to submit the 
whole of their conduct to the strict- 
est scrutiny ; whetherreferring to the 
civil or military government of the 
country—whether referrihg to dis. 
aster or to triumph—whether fur- 
nishing matter for congratulation, 
or events to deplore. ‘To look for 
unmixed success, Or exemption 
from misfortune, in a state of war, 
would indeed be chimerical, But 
he trusted that where misfortune 
occurred, the mind of parliament, 
and the public, was too considerate 
and just, not to distinguish be- 
tween that which was attributable 
to the contingencies of war, which 
resulted from inevitable circum- 
stances, and that for which mini- 
stersy or their agents, might be 
deemed f.%ly responsible. When 
the assertion was made, that more 
ought to have been done for the 
peninsula, he would beg the house 
tv consider and compare ; and, for 
the purpose of comparison, to look 
to the most brilliant periods of our 
history; to the periods of king 
‘iam and queen Anne, and the 
veat duke of Marlborough. ie 
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all the relative circumstances be 
fairly taken into view, and he 
wes challenge the comparison. 
For what was the actual state of 
our force in that quarter, which the 
noble marquis had said was so in- 
adequately supplied? Why, that 
we had onthe 25th of June last, 
in the peninsula and the Mediter- 
ranean, an army of no less than 
127,000 men in our pay ; that is, 
91,000 British, including foreign 
or German troops, with 36,000 
Portuguese. Such was our force, 
independently of Spanish auxiliaries, 
which received from us all the 
assistance in our power, in forma- 
tion, equipment, and pecuniary 
supply. Nay, the British army 
alone, under the command of lord 
Wellington, at the period alluded 
to, amounted to 58,000. Now he 
would appeal to their lordships, 
whether the exertion which had 
collected such an army deserved to 
be characterized in such terms as 
the house had heard from the noble 
marquis ?» But more he would 
ask, whether three years ago any 
man in England could have been 
so sanguine as to imagine the col- 
lection of such an army practicable? 
Yet such had been the exertions of 
that government, which had also 
to provide for the protection of 
India, of our numerous colonies in 
the west, and for our home de- 
fence. ‘Then as to our supplies to 
our American colonies, which the 
noble marquis professed to think 
that. ministers had kft almost 
wholly unprepared. Now the fact 
was, that foun the 25th of Decem- 
ber last to the present, no less than 
20,000 men, with 7000 horses, had 
been sent to that quarter. When, 
therefore, the noble marquis as- 
serted that we were unprepared for 
the American war, he would ask 
him to point out where and how 
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we were unprepared. Were we 
unprepared in Canada, or was 
there any neglect at the admiralty? 
He was prepared to discuss this 


~ question with the noble marquis; 


and upon this subject, as well as 
with réspect to Spain, he would 
beg the noble marquis to come to 
close quarters—to state facts—to 
bring something specific, and aban- 
don that style of loose and general 
accusation, of which the house had 
heard so much in the course of this 
discussion.—Now, as to the con- 
cluding topic of the noble mar- 
quis’s speech, I have not, said lord 
L. made use of any expression 
with respect to the catholic ques- 
tion, to which I do not adhere. 
My opinion I have always publicly 
"erp upon this subject. I 
ave resisted, and [ will resist, the 
proposition for entering into the 
consideration of the catholic claims, 
because I cannot see my way to 
any adjustment of those claims, 
likely to satisfy the catholics, I 
therefore think it more consistent 
to oppose the proposition at once, 
than seek to defeat it by what are 
called — or securities. I meet 
the catholics openly and publicly, 
and will never attempt to disappoint 
wishes by any little underhand 
Opposition, by any schemes or sub- 
es po My system of opposition 
I feel to be more fair and candid, 
and therefore I will continue to 
pursue it. In stating this to be my 
intention, I declare merely my in- 
dividual opinion, without meaning 
to affect the judgement, or bind the 
purpose, of any of my friends, 

Lord Grenville and several other 
peers spoke on the subject, but 
without opposing the address, 
which was agreed to. 

Lord Clive moved the address 
in the house of commons; and hav- 
ing gone through the different 

topics 
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topics in the speech, his lordship 
weat on to infer, that there had 
not, of late years, been so favoura- 
ble a prospect of the independence 
of Europe, as the present period 
presented. At the commencement 
of the last parliament Great Britain 
stood alone; Portugal was then 
robbed of the greater part of her 
territory ; Russia and Sweden were 
at that time neutralized by threats, 
and Spain by intrigue. Bonaparte 
had then great resources, and was 
atthe head of a great army com- 
manded by many of the ablest 
generals in Europe. How different 
now! Russia and Sweden were 
now joined with us against him ; 
and he was at this moment obliged 
to secure his safety by flight. Spain 
was also now in a very different 
state from what she then was; one 
of the greatest armies employed for 
its subjugation had been defeated 
by lord Wellington; and the French 
were ohliged to unite their whole 
disposable force, and thereby to 
evacuate the southern provinces, 
in order to check his lordship’s 
advance. What were we to hope 
from this, but that the spell being 
broken, and his legions being no 
longer deemed invincible, the pre- 
diction made by a great man now 
no more, some years past, would 
at length be realised—that Britain 
being saved from the furnace, 
Europe would follow the example ? 
He concluded by moving an 
address, which, as usual, was an 
echo of the sperch. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that in 
rising to second the address, it 
was not his wish or his intention to 
trespass long upon the indulgence 
of the house, by a_ protracted 
notice of the topics which it con- 
tained. They had been so ably 
elucidated in the speech itself, And 
the noble mover had so well and so 
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clearly detailed the reasons that 
operated on him in proposing the 
address, that he should have little 
occasion to detain them very long. 
With respect to America, every 
person must lament that the endea- 
vours for bringing about a peace 
had been unsuccessful. War was, 
he would confess, a thing always 
to be deplored ; but, as the endea- 
vours to avoid it had been unsuc- 
cessful, he. willingly anticipated, 
on the part of this country, that 
union.and energy in the prosecu. 
tion of it, which the enemy would 
not fail to employ on their part. 
He doubted not but the voice both 
of the house and of the country 
would concur in the determination 
to prosecute it with vigour. With 
respect to the troubles that lately 
prevailed in the northern parts of 
the country, he could not but con 
gratulate the house upon their re- 
moval, which was to be attributed 
to the mild and early measures 
adopted by the government, The 
time was now, he hoped, arrived, 
when a more vigorous resistance 
may be expected to the power and 
the encroachments of France. It 
was by a resistance strong and 
persevering, aad by such resistance 
only, that they could hope for a 
lasting and honourable peace. Such 
a peace was only to be won by 
impressing upon the enemy a con- 
viction of their power to resist its 
efforts. It was only by such a 
peace that they could give to the 
exhausted powers of Europe, safety, 
independence, and prosperity. 

Mr. Canning followed, in a most 
eloquent speech, from which we 
can give but a short outline, [I 
request, said he, the indulgence of 
the house while I explain my senti- 
ments on the various topics that 
have been introduced to its notice, 
A general view of the present 
posture 
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ture of our affairs naturally 
divides itself into two branches, 
our domestic and foreign relations ; 
and our foreign relations are sub. 
divided into three distinct parts, 
relating to the three wars; in the 
sesult of which we may be deemed 
more or less parties concerned, 
1. The contest in the north of 
Europe, in which we are rather 
cheering, but mn gate and 
anxious spectators, than immediate 
agents. 2. The conflict in the 
peninsula, carried on wholly by 
our own resources, though aided 
by our allies. $. ‘The war with the 
United States, in which we are 
principals, and for the management 
of which we are exclusively re- 
sponsible,—-With respect to the 
first of these, the war in the north 
of Europe, (truly denominated the 
child of the great effort in the 
ninsula, whichenabled subjugated 
surope to reflect on and to arouse 
its energies,) there can be but one 
feeling of unqualified admiration 
of the heroism of the great nation 
that sustains the conflict. ‘There 
can be but one sentiment of joy, 
that at atime when the tyrant of 
the world anticipated an easy con- 
quest; when he vainly thought 
that one decisive battle would sub. 
due his foe; when he imagined that 
he knew his man, and forgot that 
a change of circumstances might 
rouse a nation in arms against him; 
when he fancied, that if he bullied 
and cajoled the court, the crown 
was at his mercy; but, advancing 
in the full confidence of victory, he 
found a countless population oO 
dispute his road; I say, when we 
look at all these circumstances, 
there is no man that must not feel 
his heart burn with transport— 
there is no man that can avoid re- 
joreing at the overthrow of those 
talse philosophical principles, which, 
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having long misled the world, have 
ended in misleading those who 
professed them. ‘The effort the 
Russin nation is now making may 
ripen their condition into freedom, 
Bonaparte idly flattered himself, 
that the people whom he had de- 
nominated barbarians and slaves 
were dead to all patriotic feelings ; 
that their mmds were deyraded 
even below the love of liberty: 
but, to-his bitter disappointment, 
he discovered that there is @ senti- 
ment of patriotism, an instinctive 
love of soil triumphant over the 
vices of positive institutions; he 
found, that what for the last 
twenty years has been advanced is 
utterly false; that before a nation 
enters’into foreign wars, it begins 
to specnlate on domestic polity, and 
to, pry into the mysteries of the 
comparative anatomy of its own 
frame. He has been taught, that 
habit and custom are sufficient to 
resist an adversary approaching 
with the specious offers of free- 
dom, of happiness: they are sufh- 
cient to resist him, not because he 
is unable to fulfil his promises, but 
because he is a foréigner and an 
invader. The contest will not be 
fruitless, if we obtain the re-esta- 
blishment only of this great axiom 
m national character, which some 
convulsions of the world have al- 
most shaken to its base. This, 
however, -fortunately, is not all that 
we may fairly expect. It is futile 
to deny him wonderful abilities, 
which on, former occasions have 
delivered him from almost inevi- 
table aestruction ; yet it is impos- 
sible, looking at his present perilous 
condition, for any man so to chas- 
tise his feelings as not, at least, to 
hope. Contemplating the subject 
in this point of view, and giving 
ministers full credit for being go- 
verned by the soundest principles 
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of policy with regard to Russia ; 
admitting that they intended, and 
have accomplished what was best, 
yet every individual must see that 
a question arises (to which I do not 
now require a reply, because a fit 
occasion may in future be appoint. 
ed), a question of great magnitude, 
viz. How happens it, that after 
this treaty with the court of Stock- 
holm has been concluded, and atter 
hearing for six months‘ the dread- 
ful note of preparation,’ Sweden 
has not.yet brought a soldier into 
the field to assist Russia ina mutual 
struggle? This, I say, isa que- 
stion of much importance. 1 do 
not ask now for intormation; but 
looking at the congratulatory 
address upon the point, I think 
it necessary to notice the sub- 
ject before I give my vote, I 
most unequivocally applaud the 
language held out by ministers at 
the commencement of the northern 
conflict. ‘ Engage,’ said they, ¢ in 
this war for your own interest—we 
will aid you, as far as we can—but 
depend not on our pecuniary or 
military aid in the north; but we 
will employ the French forces in 
the peninsula, and then we shall, in 
fact, contribute more to your suc- 
cess than if we paid a subsidy into 
your treasury, or sent an army into 
your territory.” Such was the in- 
ducement held out to the emperor 
Alexander, to strain every nerve in 
Russia, and should not such lan- 
guage be equally an inducement to 
us to strain every nerve in the pe- 
ninsula? (Hear, hear!) My bosom 
echoes Yack every word of applause 
that is applied to the distinguished 
exploits of our gallant army and its 
immortal leader; but when I am 
called upon to say that any hopes, 
properly indulged at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, are 
fully gratified, I must guard my- 
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self from any supposed concurrence, 
Had the battle of Salamanca, in its 
consequences, not stretched beyond 
the field on which it was fought, it 
still should meet. my warmest 
praise: such was the ever-glorious 
sconflict of Talavera:—but to the 
heroes who achieved the first of 
these-triumphs, I must measure 
out (if indeed its glory be not be- 
yond all measure) a very different 
meed of applause, for its conse- 
quences were such, as to raise the 
most sanguine hopes in the most 
desponding bosom. I know that 
it is impossible for any man not 
filling an official station to show 
that more strenuous efforts might 
have been made, or that, if made, 
they would have been successful s 
and on a former: occasion I spe- 
cially guarded myself from giving 
any decided opinion upon the subs 
ject. Thus much, however, I must 
say, that if there remain in the 
power of ministers any effort yet 
unemployed, or any aid not yet 
afforded, by the accumulation of 
forces, to push our exertions in the 
peninsula to the utmost stretch, 
it ought to have been applied 
to that best of all purposes * at 
the commencement of the war. 
All I require is, that I should be 
convinced that every practicable 
attempt has been made, This truth 
at least is obvious, that the imagi- 
nation of man could scarcely cone 
ceive a situation of affairs more 
favourable for a great and decided 
etfort than at the present moment. 
Never since the commencement 
even of the revolutionary war were 
the powers and resources of France 
so fully employed; the hazard on 
her part so great, the advantage on 
our side so decided, or the object 
for which aH Europe has long 
looked in vain, so near its accom- 
plishment. While the forces of 
Bonaparte 
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Bonaparte are wasting, and his 
strength withering in the north, O 
that we had the means of following 
wp our glorious achievements in 
the peninsula! What might not be 
the result with such a general —— 
ing in such a cause? a general of 
whom it is not too much to assert, 
that if all Europe were his theatre 
of action, and if all Europe could 
supply him with means, he would 
not be unworthy of the command ; 
—a general of whom it is not the 
offspring of wild imagination to say, 
that a small augmentation of force 
would not only have made Madrid 
the centre of his operations, but he 
would have penetrated beyond the 
Ebro, and from the Pyrennces 
would have beheld with triumph 
the free and fertile provinces of 
Spain, that to him were indebted 
for peace, happiness and liberty. 
Enough has transpired to show us 
that discontents of a serious nature 
prevail in France; and while the 
emperor Alexander is detaining 
Bonaparte far beyond his calcula- 
tion in the north, a blow might be 
struck in Spain that would shake 
thetyrant’s * sacl to its foundation. 
What is called the economy of war, 
which restricts and husbands efforts, 
T have always believed the most 
mistaken policy. The great and 
bold efforts that bring a war to a 
speedy termination, are not only 
the most advantageous for the na- 
tion, but the most beneficial to 
mankind. If the doctrines that I 
have stated apply to the contest in 
the peninsula, I confess they appear 
to me to be still more applicable to 
the third contest in which we are 
engaged, and of which we possess 
the exclusive management, I mean 
the war we are waging with Ame- 
rica. I will not detain the house by 
expressing what every man feels, an 
anxious wisn that two nations allied 


to each other by so many ties, by 
consanguinity, by common lan. 
guage, «sould have a common inte. 
rest. But with regard to the United 
States, as well as other powers, I 
must observe, that when once the 
die was cast, and war was inevi- 
table, it was our duty to be more 
prompt and vigorous in our mea- 
sures, in order to attempt to bring 
the disputes to an early-termination. 
When urged upon the subject of 
América, 1 know that munisters 
will reply, that their motives for 
clinging to the last to conciliation 
were two-fold: Ist, That they had 
friends in the United States; 2d, 
That before we venture on hostilt- 
ties, we ought to take care'that we 
are indisputably in the right. In 
both these points I, concur ; for I 
have ever thought that the most 
splendid victories that ever glitter- 
ed on the page of history were tar- 
nished and obscured, if justice did 
not hallow the cause in which they 
were achieved. I admit that it is 
also right to temper your conduct 
by a consideration of the party that 
favours your cause in the hostile 
state. ‘The hon, gentleman hav- 
ing entered at large into the Ame- 
rican question, next referred to the 
case of the catholics in Ireland, and 


concluded a most eloquent speech - 


with saying, I give my cordial 
assent to the general tenour of the 
address; the object of which is, to 
pledge the heart and soul of the 
house, and the heart and soul of 
the country, by all the means and 
resources that belong to it, to pro- 
secute contests which, I believe on 
my conscience, there is no honour- 
able mode at the present moment 
of terminating ; and that, in order 
to conclude them hereafter with 
due regard to the character of the 


nation, it is necessary to pursue. 


them with energy, and spirit, and 
resolution ; 
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resolution; for, as the honourable 
seconder has ably stated, the more 
strenuous the attempts, the more 
speedily the end desired,—a_ safe 
and honourable peace,—will be 
attained. Vigorous efforts will ever 
be found the best economy ; for 
the expenses of war are to be ter- 
minated, not by indecisive and mi- 
tigated hostility, but by exertions 
in which the whole soul of the 
nation is engaged and interested. 

Lord Castlereagh very ably vin- 
dicated the measures of govern- 
ment, and declaréd that every 
where, and in every quarter, the 
prospect: of this country were most 
brilliant and happy. 

Mr. Whitbread showed the pro- 
priety of taking the opportunity of 
a time at which the different con- 
tending powers had all experienced 
reverses, to set on foct negotiations 
for peace, and proposed as an 
amendment to lord Clive’s address, 
thai the warlike parts be omitted, 
and that his royal highness the 
prince might be entreated to at- 
tempt the yeneral pacification of 
Europe, 

Mr. Pcnsonby began by assuring 
the gentlemen opposite, that it had 
never been his intention to offer 
any amendment, neither did he 
know until that evening any thing 
of the amendment of his honourable 
friend (Mr. Whitbread), There 
was no man in England more a 
friend to peace than he was; but 
then he must be convinced, before 
he adopted it, that the mode 
pointed out was the way of attain- 
ing it. His conscientious opinion 
was, that should his honourable 
friend’s address be carried, instead 
of the address of the noble lord, the 
effect would be to place peace at a 
much greater distance than it now 
was. When we talked of the di- 
stresses of the people, and made 
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them a reason for wishing for peace, 
should we not be told that we were 
anxious for it, not because we 
wished peace, but because we could 
not curry on the war? And if such 
was the inference, would not this 
cause the French government to 
insist on much higher terms before 
peace could be obtained? He be- 
lieved there was scarcely an in- 
stance, except during the American 
war, where parliament interfered, 
and made a peremptory call on 
government, or on the ministers of 
the crown, to offer terms of peace. 
But these things did not stand on 
the same footing as they did in the 
present instance. The war was not 
then a war between two indepen- 
dent countries, but between this 
country and a distant part of our 
possessions, the inhabitants of which 
were anxious to procure their inde- 
pendence, and by acceding to whose 
wishes our king must have given 
away a great part of his own em- 
pire. He (Me. Ponsonby) doubted 
much if a king could make such an 
alienation of his territorial domi- 
nicns, without the advice of his 
parliament. An alienation of ter- 
ritory naturally and necessarily 
required the advice of parliament. 
to give it validity ; and he did not 
believe that any minister would 
have ventured on such a measure, 
without the advice and consent of 
parliament. 

Some other members spoke, after 
which the address was carried. 

Dec. 1.—On the question of 
bringing up of the report of the 
address, previous to its being pre- 
sented to the princeregent, 

Mr. Creevey objected to it till 
further time was given for the con- 
sideration of the subjects contained 
init. Inthe times of William and 
Anne, five, six, or eight days were 
allowed between the speech and the 


answer. 
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answer. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, such a delay was more 
important than ever, Bat it was 
not merely on account of the vart- 
ety of matter, being no less -than 
three wars, that he protested 
against the early introduction of 
the report, but on account of a 
most remarkable omission, He 
alluded to that part of the speech 
which spoke of the supplies. It 
did not say one word with respect 
to the revenue, nor to the state of 
the commerce of the country: a 
cool and laconic demand of assist- 
ance was made, unaccompanied 
with one syllable of financial state- 
ment. To show that such a style 
was perfectly new, he would beg 
the clerk to read the part of the 
speech to which he ailuded, and 
the corresponding parts of two 
other a ae It was not his in- 
tention to go through all the 
speeches which had been made by 
ou kings (a laugh). He should 
content himself with referring to 
two, one delivered at the beginning 
of the French war in 1794, and the 
other in the year 1804. (The 
clerk here read the three passages. ) 
He thought that the house would 
agree with him that these state- 
ments were much more satisfactory 
than the present, .which appeared 
to him a novel and extraordinary 
method of making a demand. Was 
it possible that the prince could be 
acquainted with the finances and 
the commercial distress of the coun- 
try? It would be much better to 
acquaint the regent with this di- 
stress, than nulls and immediately 
to obey the novel suggestion con- 
tained in this speech. He would 
move, therefore, that the address 
be brought up this day week. 

Captain Bennet seconded the 
amendment. 

Mr. Wortley professed to feel as 


much anxiety as any other gentle. 
man could do, that peace might be 
procured as soon as possible, cons 
sistent with our honour and safety. 
He was satisfied, however, that 
whenever it was to be made, it 
must be by the act of the govern- 
ment, and that it ought not to ap- 
pear a measure forced upon his 
majesty’s ministers by the vote of 
that house, or by the mere consi- 
deration of the distresses of the 
people. No person could shut 
his eyes to the situation and in- 
terests of our manufacturers ; and 
the ministers must feel that they 
were incurring a serious responsi- 
bility, if they omitted to proffer 
peace, should a favourable oppor- 
tunity present itself. 

After an extended debate or con- 
versation, Mr. Creevey’s motion 
was negatived, and the address 
agreed to, 

Dec. 3.—Earl Bathurst, in move 
ing the thanks of the house of lords 
to lord Wellington, for the vic- 
tory of Salamanca, observed, that 
whatever opinions might be enter- 
tained of the conduct, on the part 
of government, of the campaign of ° 
the peninsula, he was satisfied there 
could be but one sentiment on the 
ability and skill, the brilliant ta- 
lents and sound judgement, di- 
splayed by the marquis of Welling- 
ton: nor could he for a moment 
entertain a doubt that the motion 
with which he should have the ho- 
nour to conclude, would be unant- 
mously agreed to. It would be 
necessary for him to take a short 
retrospect of the campaign, and of 
the object lord Wellington had in 
view. Ciudad Rodrigo and Ale 
meida being in our possession, his 
plan was, after Badajoz had fallen, 
to march without dees into Anda- 


lusia, in order to raise the siege 
Cadiz, and to compel the enemy ta 
evacuat¢ 
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evacuate Andalusia. Seweral rea- 
sons operated-to call for the execu- 
tion of this plan: the siege of 
Cadiz was pressed by the enemy 
with an increasing force and accu- 
mulated means, and there was 
reason to fear that that city ‘might 
ultimately fall.’ It was besides of 
importance to rescue the Spanish 
government from the confined si- 
tuation in which .they were placed, 
cooped up within the walls of Ca- 
diz, where their determinations 
were liable to be swayed by local 
interests, and through which their 
influence did not operate in a man- 
ner to be desired in Spain, and still 
less in the dependencies of Spain ; 
it was also of great importance to 
compel the evacuation of Anda- 
lusia, the enemy not being in the 
same situation there as m other 
provinces. In Castile, for instance, 
their possession nearly amounted to 
this: In every village they were 
obliged to barricade themselves to 
guard against attack; and if be- 
tween village and village the di- 
stance was more than five or six 
miles, they were under the neces- 
sity of erecting a redoubt midway. 
But in Andalusia the enemy were 
in complete possession of the pro- 
vince, and from having been so 
Jong there, there was @2ason to 
fear that the inhabitants might 
become too much disposed to sub. 
mit to them, All these motives 
operated powerfully with lord Wel- 
Jington to march without delay into 
Andajusia, it being known that 
Marmont had no battering train, 
and therefore could not lay siege to 
either Ciudad Rodrigo or Almeida, 
and his advance might be checked 
by detachments from the main 
aimy. Badajoz was taken by as- 
saultin less time than was calcu- 
lated upon by lord Wellington, but 


he then received information of the 
1513. 
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advance of Marmont; and that 
was of still greater importance, he 
found that neither Ciudad Rodrigo 
nor Almeida had been provisioned, 
although he had ‘le: , »recise orders 
for provisioning tiucse fortresses 
three weeks before, and one week 
would have sufficed to supply them 
with the requisite provisions. It 
became necessary, therefore, for 
lord Wellington to attend in the 
first instance to the provisioning of 
those fortresses ; otherwise Mar- 
mont, by blockading them, might 
have reduced them to surrender in 
a short time. This having been 
effected, it was then found that 
Marmont had received a battering 
train from Bayonne ; and the pre- 
jected operation m Andalusia, which 
it was intended to execute before 
the rains commenced, could not 
now be entered upan without en- 
dangering the health of the troops 
from the effects of the rainy season. 
Under these circumstances lord 
Wellington determined to march 
into Castile, still with the view of 
ultimately succeeding, by this ope- 
ration, in freeing the south of Spain 
from the enemy, and raisng the 
siege of Cadiz. It was previously 
necessary to cut off the communi- 
cation between Soult and Mar- 
mont, and this was effected by 
taking possession of the bridge of 
Almarez. After a brilliant attack 
at this place, considerable maga- 
zines were established, without 
which Soult could not venture to 
detach troops to Marmont. Lord 
Wellington then crossed the Ague- 
da, and advanced to Salamanca. 
After the capture of the forts of 
Salamanca, a variety of mancu- 
vring took place. Marmont crossed 
the Douro at Tordesillas. Whilst 
the two armies were manceuvring, 
lord Wellington saw an opportunity 
by which he might have gained a 

5b brilliant 
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brilKant advantage; but he declined 
ft, because he did not think that 
any decisive result could be pro- 
duced. Nothing could be more 
honourable tojord Wellington than 
the desire by which he was actuated 
to spare the lives of the soldiers 
under his command, where the 
sacrifice could not produce any de- 
cisive advantage ; thus giving up 
what must be considered as most 
dear to a soldier, the glory and 
renown accompanying a brilliant. 
advantage gained in the field, for 
the sake of sparing: the lives of his 
soldiers, and reserving them for 
situations where the real interests 
of the country required the sacrifice. 
Atthis period, such was the situation 
of the armies, that lord Wellington 
had to balance between conflicting 
difficulties, and a more anxious situ- 
ation could scarcely be conccived. 
Atlength the momentarrived--lord 
Wellington said, “ Now I have it;” 
and the army was immediately in 
as complete array for action as if 
they had been prepared for it from 
the morning’sdawn. His lordship 
proceeded to describe the batile, as 
detailed in the Gazette, and ob- 
served upon the fall of general Le 
Marchant, who had died leaving an 
orphan family, that for these, he 
trusted, the country would pro. 
vide. Gen. Le Marchant’s services 
had been eminent ; his exertions in 
the military college had materially 
contributed to give skilful officers 
to that army in which he was him. 
self so eminently qualified to holda 
command. The result of the ac- 
tion was the complete defeat of the 
enemy, and had there been a little 
more daylight, their army would 
have been entirely annihilated. 
During the march of the army into 
Castile, several letters were inter- 
cepted from French officers; and 
were they made public, he was 


satisfied they would say more in 
praise of lord Wellington than any 
thing he could urge. It appeared 
from them, beyond ull dispute, that 
by his operations every movement 
of the enemy was anticipated, every 
expectation of theirs frustrated, 
and every fear of theirs realised, 
insomuch that they said, “ he must 
read our correspondence, or come 
in some way at a knowledge of 
what we intend to do.” He should 
not now attempt a panegyric upon 


the great and eminent merits of | 


lord Wellington, leaving that to 
others better qualified than himself, 
satisfied that no language he could 
use would do adequate justice to 
the merits of that commander, and 
that a feeble effort of praise shed 
no lustre on the object it was in- 
tended to adorn. His lordship 
concluded by moving the thanks of 
the house to the marquis of Wel- 


lington. 

The moticn was seconded by 
the marquis of Lansdowne, and 
carried unanimously. f 

In the house of commons lord 
Castlereagh made a similar motion, 
which he prefaced witha long and 
interesting speech. 

The question was putting, when 

Sir F. Burdett rose: “ Sir, I do 
not profs myself to be a judge of 
military affairs, and therefore’ by 
no means rise for the purpose either 
of criticising the op rations of the 
noble marquis to whom we are 
called upon to return thanks, or to 
attempt a refutation, in a military 
point of view, of any uf those rea- 
sons which the noble lord opposite 
has adduced to show a_ well 


grounded title to those thanks. 
But without being in the least 
disposed to detract from the repu- 
tation of lord Wellington, or intet- 
cept his fair rewards, I may be 
permitted to express my dissatis- 

faction 
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faction at hearing the victory of 
Salamanca extolled as more bril- 
liant and more important than any 
that wasever gained by the greatest 
commanders, Let us, after this 
extravagant boast, direct our view 
to that page of our history which 
records the battle of Blenheim, in 
which the enemy, besides having 
one of their best generals, marshal 
‘Tallard, taken, lost near 100,600 
men, and 100 pieces of cannon. Is 
this, sir, a victory, the brilliancy 
and importance of which can sufler 
by comparison with that of Sala- 
manca? Besides, was it really ex- 
pected that we should retire so soon 
after it? If not, let us recollect 
under what circumstances the ene- 
my have deprived us of the fruits 
of our exertions. They were ex- 
hausted by the great efforts making 
against Russia, and their armies 
discouraged and separated by the 
reverses which they had sustained ; 
yet have these armies, broken and 
dispirited as they were asserted to 
be, completely turned the tide of 
success, and driven our troops back 
upon the frontier of Portugal. 

Now, sir, this does show either a 

great and inherent weakness in 

Spain to resist an invader, such as 

should lead us to think the cause in 

which we are embarked hopeless, 

or it shows much mismanagement 

in the conduct of the war—misima- 

nagement which, if it subsist, can- 

not be solved by a boast outraging 

all common sensé and reason, that 

we are not disappointed of our ob- 
ject, because we have caused the 

siege of a city to be raised, and 

continue to hold two fortresses, 

Now, sir, the noble lord touched 

upon a matter which I conceive to 

be of very preat importance, the 

failure of the siege of Burgos. We 

understand from the noble lord, 

that this failure is in no degree im- 
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putable to the great commander 
who had conducteg that siege. 
That lord Wellington or that mj- 
nisters are in fault, is a dilemma 
from which no ingenuity can effect 
an escape; and as we have the ase 
surance of the latter that no blame 
can be attached to the gallant com- 
mander, they stand self-condemmed, 
And we have a fresh instance of 
that incapacity for the affairs of 
goveinment, which has marked 
their whole conduct, und which is 
rapidly reducing the country to a 
state of misery, from which it can- 
not be retrieved by panegyrics, 
however numerous, though given 
by orators not inferior in Tongue 
to the noble lord himself. 1 shall 
now, sir, beg the indulgence of the 
house while I follow the noble lord 
to Russia; and here I cannot but 
shudder, when I behold him exuit 
in the dreadful calamity under 
which so great a proportion of the 
unfortunate people of that country 
have lately suffered. I allude, sir, 
to the conflagration of Moscow, Is 
it a meet subject, sir, for triumph, 
when a splenaid city sinks in flames, 
when her wretched inhabitants, to 
the amount of two or three hundred 
thousand, are driven forth to find 
a death which shail make them 
regret having escaped the fury of 
that element which had consumed 
their properties? When the sol- 
diers who bad become helpless in 
defending her, were left to perish 
along with her, are we to be shock. 
ed by the trimmph of the noble 
lord, and called upon to unite in 
it because the French emperor was 
disappointed of the winter quarters 
he had hoped for,—as if this were 
ground sufficient to justify exulta- 
tion in the face of calamity such 
as no feeling mind can contemplate 
without horror? And are we fur- 
ther to be called upon to admire 
B2 the 
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? 
the marnanimity of the emperor 
Alexander, because, safe himself 
from the perils of war, and un- 
touched by the hand of famine, 
retired in his palace, he bore with 


‘unequalled fortitude the misfor- 


tunes of his subjects? The appeal, 
sir, will find many hearts in this 
housé which will not vibrate to it, 
and the .possessors of those. which 
can, should set bounds to their 
triumph and admiration, when they 
reflect how probable it is that the 
return of spring will bring with it 
a renewal of hostilities, which can 
hardly fail to be attended by conse- 
quences but little calculated to meet 
the sanguine hope in which they 
1ow.unduly revel. ‘With respect 
to the peninsula, the Spaniards do 
not join us cordially in the contest ; 
they do not seem very much at- 
tached to the cause for which we 
are fighting. I am aware that an 
opinion of an opposite nature is held 
by many persons; but let us look 
to the authority of the persons most 
competent to form a correct opinion 
on the eubject. What is that of lord 
Wellington? That yeneral expli- 
citly tells us that we are not to ex. 
pect any effectual co-operation from 
the Spaniards, that we must rely 
on our own exertions alone if we 
wish to bring the contest to a fa- 
vourable issue. And here, sir, let 
me observe, that pursuant to this 
advice we should act as if we knew 
that we were to depend upon our- 


, 


selves; we should give due vigour 
to our efforts, or suspend them al- 
toret! er; wei sh uld make our 
election at once between peace and 
war, and abandon for ever that 
contemptible and vacillating system 
m which we employ vigour to pro- 
duce as it were exhaustion, but not 
success, ‘To the authority of lord 
Wellington we can add that of the 
marquis Wellesley, than whom no 


man is better acquainted with the 
character of the Spaniards, or can 
form a better estimate of what we 
are to expect from their assistance ; 
and what is his testimony ? He has 
declared that the Spanish armies 
are scattered before the legions of 
the enemy, like the vapours of a 
summer morning, which for a short 
space resist the beams of the as- 
cending sun, and then are seen no 
more ; and it is from this consci- 
ousness of the weak constitution of 
the Spanish armies, that this same 
nobleman has stated his belief that 
no blame is imputable to general 
Ballasteros for not preventing the 
junction of the French generals. I 
must repeat, sir, that I shall cor- 
dially join the vote of thanks to lord 
Wellington, though I could not 
forbear availing myself of the op- 
portunity that offered of delivering 
the sentiments to which the house 
has listened with so much indul- 
gence.” ° 
Sir Frederick Flocd and some 
other members spoke, after which 
the question was put and carried. 
Lord Castlereagh said, that it 
would not be necessary for him to 
make many observations prelimi- 
nary to the motion he had now to 
submit to them. He rose to move 
for a public monument to that di- 
stinguished officer lieutenant-gene- 
ral Le Marchant, who fell glori- 
ously at the head of his troops in 
the battle of Salamanca. ‘There 
was another circumstance which 
would endear the memory of this 
brave man to the house and the 
country. He had been for many 
years at the head of a very valua- 
ble body of men, who had profited 
greatly by his instructions, and 
would doubtless yield many ex: 
cellent officers for the service to 
the country in future times. He 
concluded by moving an address to 
the 
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ublic monument might be erected 
‘a the cathedral church of St. Paul 
to the memory of general Le Mar- 
chant. ‘The motion was carried. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for continuing the act of last ses- 
sion, relative to gold coin, which 
was to expire about the 24th of Fe- 
bruary 1813. 

Mr. Whitbread disapproved of 
the act of last session, and asked if 
there was any foundation for the 
report, that agents were employed 
by government to purchase gold 
and silver coin? This was posi- 
tively denied by Mr. Vansittart ; 
but he confessed, in answer to Mr. 
Whitbread, that an offer had been 
made to him, through the medium 
of a friend, of 27,000 guineas at 
25s. each Leave was granted to 
bring in the bill, which was finally 
passed, 

December 7.—The earl of Liver- 
pool in the house of lords said, 
in rising to move an address of 
concurrence, in answer to _ his 
royal highness the prince regent’s 
most gracious message, he should 
think it a waste of their lordships’ 
time to enter at length into the 
merits of the gre.it general who was 
the object of it, satisfied that re- 
specting these merits there was not 
a dissenting voice in the house. 
He would only mentior shortly, 
that during four campaigns this 
gallant general had devoted him. 
selfto the service of his country, 
regardless of every personal consi- 
deration ; that he had encountered 
some of the most eminent generals 

France, Victor and Jourdan, 
Massena, Marmont, and others, 
a iden, all of them had gained 
reargre ry; that he had encoun- 

. “ uring these four campaigns, 

Greatest fatigue of body and 


the prince regent, praying that a 
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mind, so much indeed as to render 
it matter of surprise, that his bodily 
strength, or the powers of his 
mind, could bear up against the 
fatigue he had to encounter; that 
during that time he had suffered no 
consideration, personal, private, or 
political, to detain him a single 
day from the service in which he 
was engaged; and that this illus- 
trious commander had,’ for his 
eminent services, repeatedly res 
ceived the highest honour that 
could be conferred by parliament, 
having eight times received the 
thanks of parliament, six of them 
as commander in chief. Lord 
Wellington, from all these services, 
had derived no pecuniary advan- 
tage; and the facts were, that his 
private fortune was rather dimi- 
nished than increased, It was un- 
der these circumstances that he 
proposed to their lordships, to cone 
cur in the object of his royal high- 
ness’s message, satisfied that justice 
to lord Wellington called for the 
provision which it was now wished 
to make; and, at the same time, 
that it was the wisest policy a coun- 
try could adopt, liberally to reward 
eminent public services, not enuly 
as it regarded justice to the indt- 
vidual, but looking also to the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the 
calling forth-the exertions of great 
talents, by the liberal reward con- 
ferred upon distinguished public 
services. In every view, therefore, 
of justice, and of a sound and wise 
policy, the present measure was 
called for. As a matter of con- 
venience (the amount of the pro- 
posed graht not coming regularly 
efore that house in the first in- 
stance), he would just mention that 
it was intended to propose a grant 
of 100,000/. to be vested in dand, 
under the provisions of a bill, which 
would hereafter come before the 
BS houses 
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house, in order to secure to the mar- 
quis of Wellington, and the suc- 
cessors to his dignities, an adequate 
provision. His lordship concluded 
” moving an address concurring 
in the object of his royal highness’s 
message, Which was agreed to; as 
was a simil: y motion on the same 
day in the house of commons. 
Dec. 10.—Lord Fulkestone, im 
the house of commons, ros¢ in pur- 
suance of notice, to call the atten. 
tion of parliament as early as possi- 
ble to a subject of undoubted mag- 
nitude. He should not have de- 
Inyed even thus long, had he not 
been requested by a noble lord, who 
he hoped would not take advantage 
of the absence of some supporters 
of the motion—an absence occa- 
sioned by its previous postpone- 
ment. During the last session of 
the late parliament, he (lord F.) 
had adverted more than once to the 
infraction of the law of the coun- 
try, by the introduction of foreign 
officers mto the British corps; and 
a return upon the subject bemg 
universally called for, it was hard 
upon the table. Upon examination, 
however, it was found very defec- 
tive, inasmuch as it only stated the 
number of forcign officers employed 
Mi that small portion of the native 
British force then within the three 
kingdoms, omitting all those upon 
foreign service. One object, there- 
fore, was to remedy this error, by 
supgesting that a return be made 
of all the foreign officers at present 
ve ark in the British army, pro- 
perly so called. Another motion 
would be for a return of the num. 
ber of foreigners who have received 
staff appointments, and a third for 
a return of the number of officers 
ot the 60th regiment of infantry ap- 
pointed fo the staff, who by law 
were expresslv excluded frem that 
situation, His main design, how- 





ever, was to draw the notice of the 
house to an order respecting the 
king’s German legion, inserted in 
the Gazette of the 18th of August 
last. It was as follows: “ In con- 
sideration of the king’s German le- 
gion having so frequently distin- 
guished themselves against the ene- 
my during the campaign, but par- 
ticularly at the battle of Salaman- 
ca, his royal highness the prince 
regent, acting in the name and on 
behalf of his majesty, .has been 
pleased to order, that those officers 
now serving with temporary rank 
in the several regiments of that 
eorps shall have permanent rank in 
the British army, from the dates of 
their respective commissions.”” His 
lordship thought that this order 
could be understood only in one 
way, that which the words plainly 
imported; and so comprehending 
it, it appeared to be an attempt to 
introduce foreign German officers, 
permanently, or as long as they: 
should live, into the British army ; 
the German legion having been en- 
rolled as a temporary corps. He 
wou!d therefore, in the first instance, 
move, that a humble address be 
presented to the prince regent, pray- 
ing him to lay before the house co- 
pies of all orders issued from the 
war-office respecting the rank of 
oilicers serving in the king’s Ger- 
man legion. 

Lord Palmerstone denied most 
pointedly that the instrument in the 
Gazette interfered with the officers 
of British regiments, and insisted 
that the scale of promotion in the 
German legion had always been 
the same, not allowing that young 
officers entitled to brevet rank 
should pass those of older standing 
who had not the same advantage. 
The noble lord opposite might per- 
haps ask, for what purpose the 
order was required? It was to be- 

stow 
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stow a well merited complimént on 
a body of men who had always 


been distinguished for gallantry 


and discipline: as far as related to 
the rank they were to bear (though 
not to the emolument they were to 
receive), it converted temporary 
into permanent service. What 
they acquired was honour—the end 
and aim of a soldier; that for 
which he fights and dies. To the 
German legion such a reward was 
not and could not be deemed a 
trifle ; it was in truth most gratify- 
ing to their feelings, and welcome 
to their ambition. Looking at the 
present state of the world, and 
viewing the countless hosts tliat 
were arrayed against Britain single- 
handed, it seemed to lord Palmer- 
stone the height of absurdity to 
make such an objection as that of 
the noble lord. Because our hav- 
ing swept the seas of our enemies, 
and because our small but gallant 
armies had hitherto stood undaunt- 
ed and unbroken before the over- 
whelming forces of France and all 
her dependent states, was it to be 
urged that we were, unaided and 
unsupported, capable for ever of 
sustaining so unequal a contest? 
Ihat our foreign corps, and parti- 
cularly the German legion, merited 
all the rewards that could be be- 


stowed upon them, no man, let him | 


belong to what party he might, 
would deny. ‘Io the return first 
noticed by the noble lord, of the 
foreign officers employed in our 
Whole military force, lord Palmer- 
stone had no objection: but the 
document last required he should 
resist with his utmost power; and 
he trusted that the house, in givin 
is negative to the motion, would, 
Y implication at least, give its ap- 
prebtion to the employment of 
orth ape m Our armies, and its 
action to the general system oa 
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which the war had been cons 
ducted. s 
Lord Milton strongly deprecated 
the employment of foreign officers 
in the manner in which he undere 
stood they had in some instances 
been, namely, in the command of 
English districts; and he appre 
hended that by the order under 
consideration, as it had been ex- 
plained by the secretary at wary 
those officers might be so employed. 
Of this he highly disapproved ; for 
while he felt it necessary to guard 
himself against the imputation of 
vulgar prejudices, he must protest 
against the appointment of any fo- 
reigner whatever to such com- 
mands as he had alluded to; and 
he could make no such exception 
in favour of Hanoverians, as some 
persons affected to desire; for these 
men were not, and never had been, 
the subjects of the king of England, 
connected with the head of our go- 
vernment. ’ 
General Stewart bore testimony 
to the gallantry of the German le« 
gion, whose services he had wit- 
nessed on various occasions in ,the 
peninsula. Indeed, so highly did 
lord Wellington think of the fide- 
lity and valour of that body, that 
he did not hesitate to confide the 
direction of one of the most valua- 
ble corps of his army, namely, the 
light division, to a German officer 
(general Alten). Why, then, after 
such a proof of weli-merited confi- 
dence in real service, should it be 
deemed unsafe ‘to commit an En- 
glish district to the command of a 
German?~ Why, while those me- 
ritorious officers were  intrusted 
with the command of an army 
abroad in the midst of war, should 
they be thought unfit or unworthy 
to take the command of our army 
at home? He fully believed, that 
upon the cogtinent there was but 
B4 one 
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one feeling among the British army 
upon this. subject, and as to the ge- 
neral merits of the German legion. 
But let those who saw them not in 
service look at the gazettes for an 
account of the conduct of these de- 
serving foreigners, and they weuld 
he found to have eminently sirnal- 
ized themselves upon all occasions. 
He himself had the honour of com- 
manding a German corps, numely, 
the first hussars, under the imme- 
diate command of colonel Aran- 
shield, and a more gallant or more 
effective body of men he had never 
met with. But the conduct of the 
German corps at Salamanca was 
the subject of universal praise. ‘The 
honourable officer concluded with 
asking pardon of the house for tres- 
passingry upon its attention; but he 
felt it due to truth and justice to 
bear his testimony to the conduct 
of a too often misrepresented, al- 
though highly meritorious corps. 

Mr. Whitbread paid a compli- 
ment to the generous and hiberal 
sentimen's expressed by a gall. ant 
genera! (S¢ ewart) on the eminent 
services aad distinguished br. avery 
of the German troops employed in 
Spain. The mutual enthusiasm 
and unlimited confidence excited in 
the officers ot the army by the ex- 
ploits of others ser ing with them, 
ought, however, to increase instead 
of lessening the jealousy with which 
we ought to gu: ard against the in- 
corporation of foreign troops with 
ourown. “lhis was not a military 
question, nor one in which we were 
to appeal to the sentiments of the 
army : it Wasa constitutiogal ques- 
tion, on which the members of that 
house were to decide, as the guar. 
dians of the rights and civil liberties 
of the country. 

‘The motion was negatived with- 
Out a divisio 
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officers serving in our army, and in 
the 60th regiment of foot, and of 
the nature and date of their several 
appointments, were then moved for 
and granted, Their names only 
were withheld, on the ground stated 
by lord Castlereagh, that their being 
brought forward might be i injurious 
to their relations or connexions 
abroad. 

Dec. 17.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer brought up the follow- 
ing message from the prince regent: 

«G. P. R.—The prince regent, 
acting in the name and on the be- 
half of his majesty, having taken 
into his serious consideration the 
accounts which he has received of 
the severe distresses to which the 
inhabitants of a part of the empire 
of Russia have been exposed in 
their persons and property, in con- 
sequence of the unprovoked and 
atrocious invasion of that country 
by the ruler of France, and the ex- 

smplary and extraordinary magna- 
nimity and fortitude with which 
they have submitted to the greatest 
privations and sufferings in ‘defence 
of their country, and the ardent loy- 
alty and unconquerable spirit they 
have displayed in its cause, whereby 
results have been produced of the 
utmost importance to the interests 
of this kingdom and to the general 
cause of Kurope, recommends to 
the house of commons to enable his 
royal highness, in aid of the contri- 
buttons which have commenced 
within the Russian empire for this 
purpose, to afford to the suffering 
subjects of his majesty’s good_and 
great ally the emperor of Russia, 
such speedy and effectual relief as 
may be suitable to this most inter- 
esting occasion.’ 

The ude of the exchequer 
then moved, “ That the message 
of his royal highness be referred to 
the committee of supply.” 

Oa 
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’ On the question being put, 

Mr. Whitbread rose and said, that 
in the message which had been just 
read from the chair some positrons 
were laid down to which he felt that 
he could by no means assent, as he 
thought it would be far more be- 
coming in the house to vote some 
relief for the suffering inhabitants 
of this country, than for those 
under the dominion of the emperor 
of Russia. There was no instance, 
perhaps, in which: the application 


_of the old adage was more obvious 


than here; for the distresses of our 
countrymen were such, he thought, 
as should restrict our benevolence 
until there was no longer an occa- 
sion for it athome. ‘This was not 
the time for enlarging on the sub- 
ject; but he begged leave to lay in 
his claim to oppose this grant to- 
morrow, when it would come re- 
gularly before them. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he 
niso felt himself imperiously called 
upin to dissent entirely from the 
object of the present message ; 
which, under the present circum. 
stances of the empire, he could not 
help considering not only as most 
extraordinary, but as most insult- 
ing to the people of this country. 

Mr. Stephen rose with considera- 
ble animation to vindicate the mo- 
tives and object of the message 
which had just been read to the 
house. He could not remain silent 
after the expressions which had fall- 
en from the honourable baronet, 
when the honse ef commons was 
asked to alleviate by its generosity 
the sufferings of that magnanimous 
people, by whose wounds and ex- 
ertions the safety of this country 
had been doubly assured. Such a 
grant as that now proposed would 
be atrophy erected to humanity, 
liberality, and sound policy. But 
he could easily conceive how those 
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persons who regarded the destrne- 
tion of Moscow as an act of un- 
feeling selfishness, rather than as a 
proof of national devotion and ex- 
alted patriotism, should also be 
prepared to think our money or our 
applauses ill bestowed on those wha 
had redeemed the destinies of Eus 
rope. For his part, however, he 
was disposed to consider the heroic 
self-devotion which had been di- 
splayed on this occasion (for he was 
loth to deprive the gallant people 
of Russia of the praise of having 
set fire to Moscow) as on a_par 
with the glories of Saguntum, Nu- 
mantia, Or, in more modern days, 
with the immortal fame of Sara- 
gossa. _ Sure he was, that at the 
present most important crisis the 
minds of all Europe were so intent 
on the exploits, the firmness, and 
magnanimity of the Russian peo- 
ple, that their great example must 
be attended with the most benefi- 
cial effects to the safety 2nd happi- 
ness of the civilized world, After 
what had fallen on a former ocea- 
sion from the honourable baronet, 
in commiseration of the sufferings 
of the people ef Moscow from the 
destruction of their capital, he was 
sure he must be doing great injus- 
tice to his tenderness and huma- 
nity, in offering any opposition to 
the present grant. He, however, 
hoped that the house would coneur 
in manifesting to the Russian na- 
tion the sympathy by which they 
were actuated ;~ and that though 
this country was not without her 
share of distress, they would, by a 
spontaneous and undivided sentt- 
ment, declare their generous promp- 
titude to alleviate the sufferings of 
an illustrious and patriotic people. 
Mr. Ponsonby said, that though 
this message had come upon him 
without any previous intimation, he 
at the same time was by no means 
inclined 
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inclined to express any opinion de- 
cidedly in opposition to it. His 
mind was not yet made up as to 
what course he should feel it his 
duty to pursue, 

The motion was agreed to, as 
was a similar one in the house of 
peers. In the latter, when the sub- 
ject was again discussed, an ad- 
dress of approbation moved .by 
the earl of Liverpool was una- 
nimously passed, and a grant of 
200,000. was made to the suffering 
inhabitants of Russia. 

Dec. 18. The house of commons 
resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, to which the message of the 
prince regent was referred; upon 
which 

Mr. Vansittart said, that had not 
some honourable members last 
night given intimations of their in- 
tention to resist the proposition he 
was about to submit, he should 
have contented himself with leav- 
ing it to the silent feeling and 
understanding of the house: the 
propriety of the measure was such, 
that he trusted, that even those 
who last night had ‘appeared most 
determined in their resistance, had, 
on reflection, found their objections 
yield before its wisdom and neces- 
sity—they might with as much ease 
change their opinions upon the pre- 
sent as upon any other question re- 
garding the conduct of hostilities 
against Bonaparte. It might be 
stated by some, that the subject 
was introduced by surprise, but it 
should be recollected that it was no 
less a matter of surprise to them 
than to ministers; the noble efforts 
Which had more remotely induced 
it were indeed the wonder and ad- 
miratuion of the whole country. 
The immediate cause, however, of 
the motion with which he should 
conclude, was to be found in intel- 
ligence just obtained, on many ace 


counts of a most gratifying nature : 
it was not thought prudent by mi- 
nisters to come to a final determina- 
tion, until they obtained advices 
which accompanied the glorious 
news that the invader had been 
driven beyond the limits of the 
Russian empire. ‘Thus much he 
felt it right to state, to explain why 
government had not at an earlier 
period called for the exercise of the 
liberality, he might say of the jus- 
tice, of the British parliament. 
Now, however, the time was arrived 
when some step must be taken ; 
for it would ill become the legisla- 
ture of the country to allow its. li- 
berality to be outstripped by the 
generosity of the people, which 
would undoubtedly burst forth at 
public meetings held to celebrate 
the joyful tidings. It was the duty 
of parliament, not with tardy and 
unwilling step to foHow, but with 
ardent zeal to lead; to set a glori- 
ous example to others, before a 
glorious example was set to them ; 
tO anticipate private individuals, 
who would seize the earliest occa- 
sion to give vent to the noble icel- 
ings that swelled within their bo- 
soms, With regard to the amount 
of the sum to be voted, the house 
would feel that the proposition 
must be, in a great degree, arbi- 
trary. No grant could be com- 
mensurate to the loss sustained by 
the innumerable inhabitants of a 
country so immense; but, on the 
other hand, it became the liberae 
lity and the resources of this great 
nation, not to make any offer that 
would be unworthy of its rank and 
dignity. Itshould nat be forgotten, 
that the Russian people were suf- 
fering not less in our cause than 
their own: he said, in our cause ; 
for, during the mighty struggle in 
which they hati been engaged, and 
in consequence of which they were 

enduring, 








enduring, with unexampled pa- 
tience and fortitude, all the mise- 
ries of war, they had most effec- 
tually and extensively relieved the 
distresses of Great Britain. Since 
the commencement of the triumphs 
of the Russian arms, a brighter 
day had dawned upon the manu- 
factures and commerce of this 
country ; and scarcely a day passed 
without some account being ob- 
tained of new employment for our 
artisans, and new incitements to 
their industry — industry, which 
had been much damped and de- 
pressed by the loss of the Ameri- 
can market; but which now found 
fresh encouragement, and revived 
with fresh vigour, from the trade 
carried on with the open ports of 
Europe. Afier due deliberation, 
it had been thought mght to pro- 
pose that 200,0007. should be the 
sum to be granted: neither too 
much for Great Britain to bestow, 
nor too little for Russia to receive. 
It had been deemed expedient, that 
the vote now to be passed should 
exceed any of the former grants for 
similar purposes—the prant was 
beyond example, because the occa- 
sion was beyond example. It tran- 
scended all former efforts, not only 
made by Russia, but by any other 
country. History could not parallel 
the heroic instances afforded of pa- 
triotic self-devotion’ and heroism. 
By the intelligence received, it ap- 
peared that thousands—he might 
say hundreds of thousands—had 
been compelled to abandon their 
comfortable homes to a brutal ene- 
my, and to seek for safety’in the 
woods that could not afford them 
snelter, Did not these unhappy 
beings claim the admiration and 
(te compassion of all the enemies 
to tyranny? It was true, that no 
sum could give effectual aid ; but 
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at least it would show that Great 
Britain sympathized in the noble 
feelings, and in the wnmerited ca- 
lamities, of the sufferers.» On these 
grounds he submitted the resolu- 
tion, which he hoped would be una- 
nimously carried, “ That a sum 
not exceeding 200,000/. be granted 
to his majesty, for the relief of such 
parts of the empire of Russia as 
have suffered from the invasion of 
that country.” 

Mr. Ponsonby declared that it 
certainly was his intention to vote 
for the proposed grant: forthe suf- 
ferings of the people of this country 
he felt as much asany mang and 
if the question were simply, to take 
a sum from the sufferers of En- 
gland to give to those of Russia, 
he should give it his negative. The 
distresses in England, it might be 
proper to remark, though brought 
on partly by causes beyond the con- 
trol of government, had been ia 
part caused by circumstances which 
it would have been in their power 
to prevent. If speedy and conci- 
liatory measures had been adopted 
with regard to America, a very 
large portion of this distress would 
not have existed. If, however, the 
house were to negative this grant, 
more harm would be done to the 
sufferers of this country, than could 
be retrieved by the possession of 
the 200,0007. Russia had been 
brought to the state in which she 
was, by refusing to submit to the 
continental system ; and if the re- 
sult of the struggle were to enable 
her to keep open the markets of 
that vast empire to our manufac- 
tures, she would soon repay the 
sum we might now advance. This 
he ations, and if the noble lord 
had openly come forward, and 
stated the necessity of it, he should 
haye felt pleasure in concurring in 
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the grant. But by saying this, he 
(Mr. Ponsonby) hoped he should 
not be thought to patronise the 
system of subsidizing. The state of 
things in Russia arose from her 
having engaged in this virtuous 
struggle unbought by us. ‘The 
situation to which she would have 
been reduced by an alliance with 
France, was before her eyes; and 
without communication with this 
country, or, if with communication, 
he was convinced without assurance 
of support, she nobly took her pari. 
For these reasons be should support 
the vote; and he was anxious that 
it might be seen by the distressed 
manufacturers, that it was not by 
any insensibility to their sufferings, 
that the vote of one member, at 
least, was determined, but by a 
sincere conviction, that their in- 
terests would have been more 
injured than served by refusing 
this grant. 

Mr. Whitbread was sorry to say, 
that the grant would not pass una- 
nimously. He did not, moreover, 
think it just to this country to take 
money out of the pockets of our 
starving manufacturers, to apply 
it to sufferers to whom, unhappily, 
it could be of no use. Those un- 
fortunate beings who, as the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had stated, 
had sought shelter from the severity 
of a Russian winter in their forests, 
were now, alas! as senseless as the 
snow with which they were sur- 
rounded; and now, if they con- 
tinued to exist, could the small 
sum which they were that night 
called on to vote, afford them relief? 
Though the contest in Russia 
might have a tendency to increase 
our OWN security, yet to imagine 
that this 200,000/. could be a bond 
of unity between that nation and 
ourselves would be to contradict 
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the testimony of experience. It had 
been the interest of Russia to 
enter into amity with us: she had 
acted in pursuance of that interest, 
and in accordance with that interest 
she would act hereafter. It had 
been said, that committees of no- 
bles had been formed—that the 
emperor had exerted himself. to 
afford relief, by rebuilding habita- 
tions, andbyalleviating the poignant 
misery of the sufferers. It did, 
indeed, behove the Russian govern- 
ment to do away with all the pomp 
of state—to apply all the resources 
of the empire to this object ; it was 
more particularly the duty of that 
government to do so, from the 
commission of an act, singular in 
modern history—the conflagration 
of Moscow. This grant could be 
considered as no other than a sub- 
sidy in aid of the war in Russia; 
for, by discharging the Russian 
government of the duty of applying 
a sum equal to this to its suffering 
subjects, it left an equal sum ap- 
plicable to the purpose of driving 
the French from the empire, or to 
that of crushing their power. It 


; was a subsidy then—a paltry and 


contemptible subsidy as to the pur- 
pose of the war. Why had not the 
aim been the alleviation of the mi-* 
sery of the sufferers? Should the 
application of the sum be confined 
to Russia Proper, to the exclusion 
of the countries through which the 
French had passed, in making 
(what had been termed in the mes- 
sage) this unprovoked aggression 
on the empire of Russia? Frain the 
resistance of Russia, if wisely taken 
advantage of, the greatest blessings 
might ensue. This, however, was 
as yet uncertain. In the mean time, 
there were in some parts of this 
country cases of as crying distress, 
as, out of the reach of war, could 
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be. Suppose a grant proposed to 
these sufferers ; would it not be 
said to be improper to attempt to 
alleviate private distress? But would 
it not be an act of justice to our 
country, before we go abroad with 
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our charity, to know whether we 
have not objects at home, to whom 
it might be extended with advan- 
tage? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, andthe 
motion was carried. 
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on the Catholic Claims continued, 


HE house of commons met 

again on the @d of February, 
and the lords on the following day ; 
but there was no business, in either 
house, of much public interest till 
the 11th, when the second reading 
of the vice-chancellor’s bill excited 
a warm debate. We may however 
notice that on the Sd of February 
earl Nelson, in the upper house, 
presented a petition from the arch- 
deacons of Norwich against the Ro- 
man catholic claims ; upon which 
the bishop of Norwich took occasion 
to express his strong disajsprobation 
of the conduct of the established 
clergy, in thus coming forward and 
interfering on an occasion which 
Was, more than any other, a con- 
sideration of state policy. Sucha 
line of conduct he did. not think 
warranted either by propriety or 
expediency, He did not envy the 
preierence given by a part of the 
clergy of his own diocese, to the 
noble and reverend earl, for pre- 
senting such a petition. The re- 
verend prelate added, that from 
time and circumstances, the nature 


of the question to which the peti- 
tions referred had been greatly 
changed ; that none of those appre- 
hensions with respect to their ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects, which for- 
merly obtained, need be entertained 
at present; and he thought that a 
moderate and liberal line of cone 
duct with respect to them, parti- 
cularly on the part of ‘the clergy, 
was such as would be more wise, 
politic, and proper in every re- 
spect. ‘ 

Mr. Whitbread on the same day 
gave notice that he should on the 
4th of March bring the subject of 
peace under the consideration of 
the house. 

On the llth lord Castlereagh, 
in moving the second reading 
of the vice-chancellor’s bill, said 
that it was for the house, on 
this occasion, to balance between 
the pressure of the necessity which 
called for a measure of this nature, 
and the imperfections of the mea- 
sure itself. As to the necessity, 
that could not be doubted, when it 
was known that the appellate juris 
diction 
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discharged by delegation. But if 


diction was so ineffective, and the 
general jurisprudence of the coun- 
try consequently so defective, that 
there was at this moment an arrear 
in the house of lords amounting to 
no less than 280 causes, which, ac- 
cording to the usual average, could 
not be heard within less than eleven 
years. Such an arrear was a griev- 
ance, not only to the suitors imme- 
diately concerned ; but, as the se- 
veral causes must involve some 
principles of law, any delay in the 
decision of them was likely to en- 
courage further appeals. This was 
a pregnant reason for promoting 
the speedy decision of such appeals, 
in order to guard against litigation: 
for any suitor who thought proper 
to appeal, had reason to calculate, 
under existing circumstances, that 
he might postpone the determina- 
tion of his cause, and perhaps de- 
prive his adversary of his justice 
for a period of eleven years. All 
op'nions, therefore, must concur 
in thinking, that the legislature 
ought to interfere for the removal 
of such an evil. In order to re- 
medy this, an opinion had gone 
forth, that the lords should extend 
their sittings beyond the usual 
time to hear cases of appeal: but 
he put itto the house, whether such 
a measure would not be one of the 
greatest constitutional innovations 
that could well be imagined ; and 
whether any wise statesman would 
make it the ground of a permanent 
system? Its adoption would, ‘in- 
deed, involve a most violent attack 
pon the prerogative of the crown; 
for how could a prorogation of 

irliament beim such a case re. 
solved upon without interfering 


with the administration of justice ? 
For the house of lords must con. 
tinue to sit for an unusual period 
on this branch of its duty, and that 
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which related to appeals must be 





even the duration of its sitting were 
enlarged, were the lords to sit ten 

onths of the year instead of five, 
still the evil complained of would 
not be remedied ; because the effect 
would be to withdraw the chancel- 
lor from the court of chancery to 
attend in the house of lords, and 
therefore it would only serve to 
substitute one evil for another, It 
might be said, that a sperker of 
the house of lords ought to be ap- 
pointed, to relieve the chancellor 
from the necessity of such attend- 
ance in the lords. Such a propo- 
sition was not, however, from all 
he understood, ever likely to be 
pressed by any person competent to 
judge, because such an appoint- 
ment must serve to lessen the dig- 
nity which ought to belong to the 
judicial decisions of the house of 
lords. By this bill, indeed, it was 
only proposed to give the chancel- 
lor a permanent, instead of that 
temporary assistance which by law 
he was now entitled to call for from 
the judges, but which assistance he 
could not press, under present cir- 
cumstances, without creating a core 
responding evil in the courts of 
Westminster-hall. The only dif- 
ference indeed between the office 
proposed to be erected and the 
court of the rolls was this, that 
the business to be assigned to the 
new officer was to be subjected to 
the regulation of the lord chancel- 
lor, while the causes in the rolls 
were not, unless in cases of appeal, 
under any such regulation. Having 
said so much as tothe necessity and 
nature of the new oflice, the noble 
lord adverted to the expense which 
some persons seemed to think it 
would occasion ; but the fact was, 
that it would be attended with no 
expense to, the public, while it 
vould be productive of great ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to the suitors. The salary 
to be granted to the officer was 
4000). per annum; one half of 
which it was proposed to provide 
from the fund formed by the profits 
accruing to the court of chancery, 
and the other half from the dead 
cash remaining in that court, name- 
ly, from the interest upon un- 
claimed property in that court, of 
which, after paying the master in 
chancery and other officers, 90004. 
a year remained unappropriated. 
Thus any objection on the score of 
expense was quite inapplicable. 
An apprehension had been express- 
ed, that the new appointment 
might subject suitors to additional 
expense, by referring them to a 
tribunal, from the decision of which 
any party would be at liberty to 
appeal to the lord chancellor; but 
he could not see why such an ap- 
prehension should apply to the new 
tribunal any more than to the rolls, 
from which appeals to the chancel- 
lor did not bear a greater propor- 
tion than as one to 25 causes, al- 
though the right of appeal was fully 
notorious, Why then should the 
chancellor be refused the additional 
instrument which this bill proposed 
to grant him for the discharge of 
his important functions, frem any 
such idle apprehension—from any 
assumption rather against than for 
the proper use of the pagver which 
this bill proposed to create? With 
respect to the assertion which he 
had heard, that the salary of the 
new office should be entirely drawn 
from the profits of the lord chan- 
cellor, he had to State, that the 
noble lord who now held that office 
had, before the committee of the 
lords who investigated this subject, 
deprecated any view to his personal 
advantage, and urged the consi- 
eration of the subject solely upon 
public grounds, But it must be 
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felt by every considerate man, that 
the office of chancellor ought to 
be upheld in adequate dignity— 
that it ought to be liberally endow- 
ed, asa remuneration for the la- 
bours of the office, for the profes- 
sional risks which, considering the 
uncertainty of the tenure, the officer 
encountered in undertaking t—that 
its emoluments should be amply 
sufficient, not only to enable the 
individual who held the office to 
maintain it in becoming splendour 
—but, continued the noble lord, to 
make a suitable provision for his 
family. It would, indeed, in his 
judgement, be a false economy to 
reduce the emoluments necessary 
to sustain this high office.. Upon 
this point he thought that there 
could be but one feeling, and he 
concluded with moving, that the 
biil be read a second time. 

Mr. Bankes said, his: opinions 
were sufficiently known on the sub- 
ject of economy; but whenever 
economy alone was opposed to 
measures of a more substantial na- 
ture, it ought undoubtedly to give 
way. His objection to the present 
bill was, that the remedy proposed 
would be found totally insufficient 
for the purpose for which it was 
intended. It was a most deplorable 
state for a country like this to be 
in, where law and justice have al. 
ways lifted up their heads and flou- 
rished, that the delays in the court 
of chancery and house of lords 
were such as to amount almost to 
a denial of justice. The conse- 
quence of the proposed alteration 
would therefore be, that the busi- 
ness of the court of chancery would 
be done by a person inferior in 
learning and abilities to the present 
lord chancellor, and that the busi- 
ness of appeals would stand still 
as at present. Ina short space of 
time it would make the lord chan- 

cellor 
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ecligr a less effective.officer than he 
was at present. It might be de- 
pended on as certain, that men in 
general were not very ready to do 
what others would do for them. 
The lord chancellor would there- 
fore, in a short space of time, be in 
a different situation from that in 
which he had been tor many years. 
In seeking a person to fill that si- 
tuation hereafter, the first lawyer 
would not be sought out, but the 
first politician in the country. If 
the Tideaiies were to excel as a 
politician, and be admirable as a 
debater, he would naturally think 
that he might safely leave the deci- 
sion of causes to persons with more 
legal skill, but less ability as de- 
baters. But a great objection to 
the bill was, that it did not leave 
any more time to the lord chan- 
cellor, for the decision of causes in 
the court of chancery, than at pre- 
sent. It was, intended that every 
part of the business which was to 
be transacted by deputy should be 
open to appeal. To whom? To 
the chancellor himself. It could 
not be supposed that there would 
be fewer appeals from the vice- 


chancellor than from the master of 


the rolls at present. A multiplica- 
tion of appeals would thus be cre- 
ated; and this was a great evil, 
from the additional expense and 
delay which it occasioned. There 
Was One argument against the of- 


fices of chancellor and speaker of 


the house of lords being vested in 
the same person, hich was deserv- 
mg of notice. In all appeals to 
the house of lords from the lord 
chancellor, the lord chancellor was 
of all persons the last who ought 
to sit in that house as the pri siding 
and most efficient judge. He con- 
cluded with moving as an amend- 
ment, that the bill be taken into 
connd¢ration that day six months. 








Mr. Stephen said that the evil 
complained of had been admitted 
to amount to almost a denial of 
justice ; he must, for his part, de. 
clare, that in many cases it was 
fully equal toa denial of it. There 
were at present before the house of 
lords 273 appeals, of which one 
had been depending twenty years, 
seven for eleven years, 39 for seven 
years, and 77 above five years. 
From a caiculation made in 1810, 
the average number of appeals de- 
cided annually was 10; and on that 
principle, what with new appeals, it 
would take forty-six years before the 
whole could be disposed of. This 
denial of justice was dreadful ; yet 
it had been known to that house for 
two years, and no proposal had 
been made to apply a remedy. It 
was said, Why not separate from 
the duty of the lord chancellor 
some of the particular branches of 
his present business? There was 
no such character as an idle judge. 
All the other courts were in arrear, 
as well as the house of lords, though 
the judges were of all men the 
greatest drudges in business. It 
was not so in former times. Sir 
Matthew Hale had leisure to fol- 
low his various studies and amuse- 
ments. Fortescue, in his work 
“De laudibus legum Angliz,” 
had said that judges did not sit 
more than three hours, from eight 
to elcvep in the morning; and 
passed the residue of their time tn 
reading the law and studying the 
scriptures; so that they led a con- 
templative, rather than an active 
lite. What a contrast did this cha- 
racter present tolord Ellenborough! 
In fact, the number of judges re- 
mained the same, though the bu- 
siness had increased out of all pro- 
portion. The business of the court 
of chancery had greatly increased, 
notwithstanding the insinuations 
throwa 
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thrown out to the contrary. The 
amount of the property in litigation 
had arisen in the last century from 
one million to twenty-five, and had 
increased seven millions since 1800. 
The number of orders had more 
than doubled since lord Hard- 
wicke’s time. Mr. Stephen hoped 
gentlemen would perceive the evil 
of delay, and think of applying 
some remedy to this evil, where it 
existed in the greatest degree. 

Mr, Canning wished to preserve 
the office of lord chancellor in this 
country in all the plenitude of its 
power, and splendour of its autho- 
rity. He believed in his conscience 
that it was most essentially impor- 
tant to the constitution that’ it 
should be so preserved, He thought 
that it was one of the highest pre- 
rogatives of the sovereign, that he 
could choose a man from the pro- 
fession of the bar, and give him 
rank and precedence above ducal 
coronets, This high prerogative, 
however, like all other, would be 
exercised with a responsibility to 
public opinion; and although the 
crown might make whom it would 
lord chancellor, yet it would never 
will tomake any mana chaneellor, 
who, in the public eye, was not 
conceived to be fit for that high 
station. He was not imputing any 
negligence to lord Eldon, when he 
said, that if this bill should pass, a 
time might come when all the busi- 
hess of the court of chancery might 
be thrown upon this new officer 
and the master of the rolls; and 
that in future times a lord chan- 
Me might be chosen merely from 
al Pie ye unconnected 
be tet “ga captain or ability, 
The kil es “a es of chancery. 
a fos, » therefore, lead to 
free ion of the high. office 

ancellor, which he con- 


2s” it now stood, an 
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office of tlie greatest importance,’ 
as well in a constitutional point of 
view, as with regard to the admi- 
nistration of the important duties 
of the :court of chancery. He, 
therefore, could not support a bill 
which appeared to him so ill cal- 
culated to remedy the evil it pro- 
fessed to obviate, and which threat. 
ened to produce still greater evils. 

Sir S. Romilly strenuously op- 
posed the bill, contending, that if 
it were passed it would effect a 
complete change in the character 
of future lords chancellors; and 
that the country would never again 
see such men as Somers, Camden, 
Hardwicke, &c. He denied that 
the business, strictly so called, 
of the court of chancery had in« 
creased since the year 1750. The 
number of suits had not increased. 
Undoubtedly causes were now 
heard at much more considerable 
length than formerly; and he la- 
mented that a kind of invitation 
was held out for hearings and re« 
hearings, equally injurious to the 
clients of that court and to the 
public at large. 'Tothe bill before 
the house, offering, as it did, the 
grossest indignity to the individual 
who might be appointed to fill the 
situation designated in it, he could 
never consent; and he was sure that 
the general sense of the profession 
was with him. 

The solicitor general gave his 
opinion in favour of the bill, and 
against the amendment. He in- 
sisted on the necessity of providing 
justice for the subjects of the 
realm, now exposed to many in- 
conveniences by the delay in the 
courts of law. 

The second reading was carried 
by a large majority 

Feb. 15.—On the question for 
going into a committee on the vices 
chancellor’s bill, Mr. Leach entered 

Cc into 
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into an argument to show, from the 
uantity of business in arrear, and 
the number of causes decided by 
one judge in a year, that the whole 
of the present accumwmation might 
be removed, on the lowest calcula- 
tion, by a single judge, in the 
course of one year; that the master 
of the rolls, merely by sitting as 
many hours in court as the lord 
chancellor, might, in addition to 
his other business, remove the 
pressure in two years; and that, 
consequently, there could be no 
possibie reason for creating a new 
and permanent office for a tempo- 
rary object, when an increase of 
the assistance, which the present 
office of master of the rolls was 
created for the very purpose of 
affording to the lord chancellor, 
would meet the evil in its fullest 
extent. In another point of view, 
it appeared that the whole increase 
of the business in the last ten years 
was not equal to the number of 
causes which the chancellor decides 
mone year. ‘The creation of the 
office of vice-chanceilor could not, 
therefore, be necessary, unless it 
were proposed to relieve the chan- 
cellor of nine-tenths of his judicial 
business. Now, that any chancellor 
would neglect the duties of his Ligh 
ofhice from mere indolence, did not 
appear probable; but there was 
every danger that he might be 
tempted to neglect them from the 
more powerful motives of ambition 
and political interest. The effect 
of the lord chanceilor’s becoming a 
political rather than a judicial cha- 
racter, would be to change the 
whole constitutional judicature of 
the country, The bench of judges 
was filled, as it was and had always 
been, with able and upright law. 
yers, because the lord chancellor, 
by whose recommendation they 
were gencraily appointed, was him- 


self one of the first lawyers of his 
time, intimately connected with all 
the most eminent professional men, 
acquainted with their virtues, and 
feeling a respect for their talents. 
But a political lord chancellor 
would be equally ignorant of, and 
indiiterent to, legal merit ; and our 
benches of justice would be filled 
by means of ministerial intrigue and 
court influence. The practice of the 
law would also sink into contempt, 
and be neglected, when the highest 
honours of the profession could be 
so much better attained than by a 
laborious and painful discharge of 
its duties. 

Mr. Weatherall admitted the 
accuracy of the facts stated by his 
hon. and learned friend, but op- 
posed the master of the rolls being 
so surcharged with business. 

Messrs. Bathurst, Horne, Sime- 
on, and Stephen, supported the 
bill, which was opposed by Messrs. 
Ponsonby, Tierney, and Preston. 
The bill then went through a com- 
mittee, was finally passed into a 
law, and sir Thomas Plumer ap- 
pointed the vice-chancellor. 

Feb. 17.—Sir Samuel Romilly 
rose, in pursuance of notice, to 
move for leave to bring ina bill to 
repeal an act of king William, 
making it capital to steal property 
above the value of 5s. in a dwelling- 
house, &c. He thought it impro- 
per that any penal law should exist 
which was not practically enforced, 
and he believed that there was no 
law that at the time of enacting it, 
it was not nfeant strictly to enforce. 
The reiwurns for London ard Mid- 
dlesex for the years 1805, 6, 7, °8, 
and 9, which had been laid before 
the house, showed, that in that 
time 188 persons had been indicted 
on this act, only one-tenth of the 
number had been condemned, and 
not one of them had been executed. 


But 
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But of the number, 18 had been 
acquitted, and 113 convicted of 
larceny. It could not be said that 
it was intended that the law should 
only be carried into effect m cases 
of peculiar aggravation : for those 
circumstances of aggravation could 
not be in the contemplation of the 
law, which made no mention of 
them. If it was the amount of 
the pecuniary value which consti- 
tuted the aggravation, this might 
at all times be fixed with absolute 
certainty by the legislature, ‘ The 
evils of unexacuted laws had often 
been detailed. The object of all 
laws was to prevent the commis- 
sion of crimes; but this end could 
not be answered where the law was 
$0 constructed as to secure complete 
impunity to crimes. In the present 
instance there was a sort of conspi- 
racy, a mutual understanding be- 
tween all parties, the prosecutors 
and the crown, not to execute the 
law. He would cite a passage from 
the works of a writer who had been 
one of the greatest ornaments of 
k's country and of that house, Mr. 
Burke, who, in speaking of penal 
laws, says: *¢ The question is, whe- 
ther in a well-constituted common- 
wealth it is wise to retamm laws not 
put in force? A penal law not 
ordinarily executed must be deti- 
cient in justice or wisdom, or both. 
But we are told, that we may trust 
to the operation of man»ers to re- 
lax the law, On the contrary, the 
laws ought to be alwavs in unison 
with the manners, and corrobora- 
tive of them, otherwise the effect 
of both will be lessened. Our pas- 
sions ought not to be right, and 
Our reason, of which law is the 
organ, wrong.” ~The words of 

is admirabie writer were never 
more applicable than in the present 
mstance ; ior, Without some extra- 
ordinary aggravation, who was 
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there with nerves strong enough to 
contemplate the execution of this 
law, who would say that any one 
for stealing a ribbon or a piece of 
lace above the value of 5s. was de- 
serving of death, if not guilty of 
some other offence? He did not 
believe that there was a single in- 
stance in- which the sentence had 
ever been carried into execution, 
If there were any instance, it 
would be very desirable to know 
under what ageravations the of- 
ence had been committed ; and it 
would also be extremely desirable 
that those aggravations which had 
been the foundation of the punish- 
ment, should in future be made 
the foundation of the sentence. 
This would relieve the judges from 
that responsibility in deciding on 
the fate of individuals from their 
own private judgemént, which con. 
stituted the most painful part of 
their duty. He was himself satis- 
tied that the effect of the law had 
been to increase the frequency of 
the crime. Laws, to be effectual, 
must hold our a terror to indivi- 
duals, What terror could a law 
carry with it, when it was known 
that it was never put in force, but 
remaimed a dead letter on the sta- 
tute book? He had, on a former 
occasion, stated, that no instance 
had occurred of the law against 
stealing to the amount of 40s. on 
navigable canals having been put 
in force. An aggravated case of 
this kind had lately happened, in 
which property had been stolen to 
the amount of some thousand 
pounds. ‘his case had been cited 
against the principle of the bill for 
repealing that act. But could this 
be constuered as a fair ground of 
objection? Because stealing to the 
amount of some thousand pounds 
is punished with death, is that 2 
reason why stealing to the amount 
CZ of 
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of 40s. shotld be punished with 
death? He should, however, have 
congratulated himself, even if a 
law had passed to save the lives of 
those individuals. It was not likely 
that an instance of so aggravated a 
nature would soon occur again, and 
the effect of the execution of the 
sentence was to make persons dis- 
satisied with the existing law. 
The trial had lasted three days, 
and the jury had the fullest oppor- 
tunity to consider every circum- 
stance of the case; yet, after their 
entire conviction of the guilt of the 
prisoners, they had jomed in a 
unanimous petition to the prince 
regent, to spare the lives of those 
whom by the law they were bound 
tocondemn. There could not be 
a stronger instance of the general 
repugnance in men’s minds to the 
carrying of such laws into effect.— 
The next bill he proposed to in- 
troduce related to a part of the 
punishment for the crime of high 
treason, which was not at present 
carried into execution. The sen- 
tence for this crime, however, was, 
that the criminal should be dragged 
upon a hurdle to the place of exe- 
cution ; that he should be hanged 
by the neck, but cut down betore 
he was dead; and that his bowels 
should then be taken out and burnt 
before his face. As to that part of 
the sentence which relates to em- 
bowelling, it was never executed 
now ; but this omission was owing 
to accident, or to the mercy of the 
executioner, not to the discretion of 
the judge. In tho case of colonel 
Wharton, concerned in the Rye- 
house plot, this part of the sentence 
had been omitted, and a writ of 
error was brought by his son to 
reverse the sentence of attainder, 
which was allowed by the house 
ef lords, It was argued that it 
was umpossible that this sentence 


could be executed, for ‘that ne 
one could survive the first part 
of it, But Harrison, one of the 
regicides, had held. conversation 
with his executioners after his 
bowels were taken out, It was 
proper to consider whether a sen- 
tence of this kind ought to remain 
upon our statutes, of no use to 
ourselves, but a constant subject 
of reproach to us among foreigners. 
In no very remote times this pu- 
hishment had been actually inflict- 
ed. Inthe reign of queen Eliza. 
beth it was cited by a French 
writer as an instance of the cruelty 
of the English Jaws. Lord Bacon 
admitted the fact, but justified it 
by a comparison with the more 
cruel and barbarous punishments of 
other countries. In Barrington’s 
conspiracy, out of fourteen persons 
condemned, seven were executed 
in this manner in one day ; but the 
horror produced by the punishment 
reached the ears of the queen, who 
ordered that the remaining seven 
should be only hanged. In the last 
instance in which men’s passions 
were ever much excited on these 
questions, the rebellion of 1746, 
Mr. Townley was cut down after he 
had been suspended six minutes, 
the executioner struck him several 
blows, and then proceeded to em- 
bowel him. The origin of this 
savage and disgraceful punishment 
was, he believed, in the reign of 
Edward I. who inflicted it on David 
prince of Wales for the resistance 
he had madeto his usurpation; and 
afterwards repeated the same pu- 
nishment on William Wallace, the 
noble defender of the independence 
of his country. Till the $0th of 


the present reign, in the case of 
women, the punishment for treason 
was being burnt alive, not only for 
attempting the life of the sovereign, 
or coming, but for petty treason. 

Another 








Another objection which he should 
mention to the law as it now stood 
on this subject was, that corruption 
of blood consequent upon high 
treason, by which the property of 
the offender was forfeited to his 
descendants, without going to the 
erown. This he considered as an 
improper and useless aggravation 
of the punishment; and he might 
refer to several places in sir William 
Blackstone’s. Commentaries, in 
which this part of the law of high 
treason was reprobated in the most 
pointed terms, Sir S. Romilly then 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to repeal thé 10th and 11th of king 
William, for making it capital to 
steal in a dwelling-house above the 
value of five shillings, and another 
to repeal that part of the punish- 
ment of high treason relating to 
embowelling. 

These bills were allowed to be 
brought in, and the first passed 
through the house of commons, 
but was thrown out in the other 
house. The second was lost in the 
house of commons. 

Feb. 18.—Earl Bathurst, in the 
house of lords, said, that though 
the American correspondence ‘was 
voluminous, he shouid not trouble 
the house at any length. The ad- 
dress he should move was not likely 
to lead to any difference of opinion. 
A blockade, by notification, of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware was not 
earlier adopted, because there was 
& contract for the supply of flour to 
the peninsula from the American 
ports, and also to our West India 
islands, The noble lord then, re- 
ferring to the declaration of war by 
America, said he believed it was 
precipitated by the expectation of 
oe our homeward-bound 
se on ap o West Indies ; for 
diereis ore Rodgers sailed imme- 

Y upon the eve of that decla- 
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ration. While the British govern- 
ment showed a disposition to restore 
seamen who were proved to be na- 
tives of America, the United States 
government constantly refused to 
restore British seamen who had de- 
serted. This was a proof that the 
American government was hostile 
to this country. They likewise 
claimed a right of cancelling the 
allegiance of subjects of other states. 
He alluded to their practice of 
beget letters of naturalization. 
‘or this purpose, all that was re- 
quisite was, for two persons stating 
themselves to be citizens of the 
United States, and vouching before 
a magistrate for a third to be a 
citizen, and having resided five 
years there obtained him a certi- 
ficate of citizenship. These proofs 
might be fabricated, and no con- 
trary interest existed in the courts 
to investigate them. It was impos- 
sible, therefore, we could give up 
the right of impressment, upon 
which our maritime greatness de- 
pended. His lordship concluded 
by moving an address to the prince 
regent, approving of the rejection 
of the proposition from America ; 
lamenting the necessity of the war, 
but acknowledging its justice, and 
expressing a determination to sup- 
port his royal highness in carrying 
on the war with vigour. 

The marquis of Lansdowne was 
glad he could concur in the address, 

ut regretted that, owing to the 
disposition of our naval force, such 
triumphs had been afforded tothe 
Americans, War, once conimen- 
ced, ought to be vigorously prose- 
cuted, that it might be sooner ter- 
minated. 

Lord Melville said, whenever the 
detail was entered into, it was Cas 
pable of proof that at the time of the 
breaking out of the war the force’ 
on the American station was amply 
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sufficient for all the purposes re- 
quired of it. 

The marquis Wellesley most 
cordially concurred in the address. 
The war was a just one, and the 
objects of it were of the utmost 
importance to the rights and in- 
terests of this country. He asked, 
Why was not a greater force col- 
lected in the vicinity of the United 
States, in order that it might be 
ready to act upon any emergency ? 
Instead of this, a parade had been 
made of sending instructions to the 
admiral, whose force was inade- 
quate to carrying hostile means 
into effect. The war had been im- 
properly carried on, and he hoped 
the period of inquiry would come 
very shortly. 

The earl of Liverpool was glad 
that it was admitted that the war 
on the part of America had been a 
war of passion—of party-spirit— 
and not a war o! policy, of interest, 
or of necessity. He adverted to 
the numerous escapes of the ene- 
my’s ficet during the better part of 
lord Nelson’s career, to show that 
it might so happen without attach- 
ing blame to the admiralty, 

Lord Holland would not concur 
in the address, because it was so 
worded, as to imply that the Ame. 
rican government had peremptorily 
insisted on our surrender of the 
right of impressing seamen, and to 
this he could not agree on the face 
of the evidence. 

Lord Erskine disapproved of the 
address, and could not consider the 
war as the consequence of the 
question of the right of impressing. 
It originated in the former irrita. 
tions between this country and 
America, previous to the orders in 
council, and until these were re. 
moved there could be no concilia- 
tion, It had been said that this 
war, if the Americans persisted in 
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their claims, must be eternal. If 
so, Our prospects were dishearten- 
ing; for America was a growing 
conntry ; and in a lengthened con- 
test, all the advantages were on 
her side, and against this country. 
The address was carried without a 
division ; as it was also in the house 
of commons, 

Feb. 23.—Sir F. Burdett said, 
that there had been violent en- 
croachments upon the constitution, 


‘in consequence of the unfortunate 


affliction under which his majesty 
is suffering. ‘The first encroach- 


ment was in 1788; and between, 


that period and 1510 it was well 
known that the king’s n.ind was too 
disordered to pay any attention to 
public business, and the probability 
was that ministers, under colour of 
the royal absence, exercised the 
powers of majesty. The leading 
principles of the constitution were, 
that the crown descends by heredi- 
tary succession, and not by elec- 
tion; and that the crown is never 
suspended: so thinking, he must 
express his disapprobation of the 
restrictions which were imposed 
upon the regent, who had been 
very ill treated, and of whom sir 
Francis spoke in the most respectful 
terms. In moving for leave to 
bring in a “ bill to provide against 
any interruption of the exercise of 
the royal authority, in the event of 
the death of the prince regent in 
his father’s life-time,’ he was de- 
sirous it should be understood that 
he intended the presumptive heir to 
the throne (princess Charlotte of 
Wales) should in such case exercise 
the royal authority. This would 
prevent both ministers and _par- 
liament from rendering the royal 
authority subservient to their will. 
Lord Cochrane seconded the 
mouon. 
Mr. Bragge Bathurst compli- 
mented 
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mented the honourable baronet on 
the temper and candour which he 
had that night displayed. He 
thought, however, that a measure 
of the nature of that proposed by 
the honourable baronet ought to 
come recommended by the crown ; 
and that, ualess in case of a very 
strong necessity, the house were not 
called upon to interpose in a matter 
of such delicacy. 
Mr. Brand thought it was no ar- 
ument against the motion, that it 
did not come recommended from 
the crown. He could not but de- 
precate the mischiefs which the late 
interruption of royalty must have 
occasioned. He hoped that a plan 
would at leng:h be digested, by 
which similar evi!s would in future 
be prevented, and that the country 
would naver again witness those 
disgraceful scenes, when restrictions 
seemed to be imposed on the crown, 
with no other view but to show the 
people that the crown possessed 
powers with which it did not need 
tobe invested, There was now but 
one life between the recurrence of 
the scenes which they had all so 
much lamented, and he thought 
they ought not to separate before 
providing against such an exigency. 
Mr. Wynne and Mr. Ponsonby 
both spoke in favour of the motion. 
Lord Castlereagh thought the 
measure not called for on any 
grounds either of necessity or €xpe- 
diency. If he were to argue the 
measure on the grounds of the ho- 
nourable baronet, his motion seem- 
ed rather intended to invalidate the 
constitutional authority of the two 
former precedents of 1788 and 
1810, than to provide for any im- 
mediate or probable emergency. 
So far he must give the motion his 
decided Opposition, He admitted 
that it was not necessary for the 
consutution, that a measure of this 
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kind should emanate from governe. 
ment; but-he did think it highly 

expedient that some communica- 

tion should have been made on the 

subject, to prevent the possibility of 
a conflict between parliament and 
the crowa. If the honourable ba- 

ronet’s views were just, his argu- 

ment went to this, that it would be 

neccessary provisionally to appoint a 

general and permanent regency in’ 
all cases where there was not an 

heir-apparent to the crown grown 

up, and ready to take upon him alk 

the functions of royalty. The ho- 

nourable mover seemed to think he 

was providing for a great constitue 

tional object—he wished to get at 

a regency on an hereditary rather 

than on a parliamentary principle, 

But there were iaconventences at- 

tached to an exclusive adherence to 

either of these principles; and on 

the balance of those inconventencess 

the house had twice decided, that 

it was their first and most imperious 

duty to provide for the safe return 

of the. regal authority into the 

hands of the lawful king, in case of 

his being restored to a capacity for 

exercising its functions, If the hee 

reditary principle were taken as the 

only one, it would lead to the esta- 

blishment of a regency, without any 

such provision—without restriction 

or condition of any kind. 

Mr. Whitbread entorced the ne- 
cessity of some such measure as the 
present, The government -had 
been twice carried on for some 
time, in the years 1804 and 1810, 
under the mask but without a 
shadow of royal authority. It was 
to prevent the recurrence of such 
an unconstitutional and dangerous 
assumption of power, that he had 
in 18t1 brought forward a motion 
to inquire into those transactions, 
and to provide some remedy ; but 
his proposition had been negatived. 
C 4 The 
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The party heats and irritation 


which at that time prevailed, had 


been allayed: a strong practical 
proof that there could be no time 
more proper than the present for 
providing some remedy for the 
evil, was the temper and modera- 
tion with which this night’s debate 
had been conducted. He should 
give his most hearty concurrence 
to the motion of the honourable 
baronet. 

Sir F. Burdett expressed great 
satisfaction at finding that none of 
the leading constitutional principles 
which he had stated had been con- 
troverted. He was also gratified 
that his motion had been met by a 
direct negative, instead of being 
got rid of by the more ambiguous 
mode of the previous question. 
The answer of the noble lord oppo- 
site did not appear to subvert any 
one of his positions ; all that it went 
to prove seemed to be, that “ suffi- 
cient to the day is the evil thereof.” 
Those evils which the noble lord 
affected to treat as so improbable 
and s6 inconsiderable, had however 
twice occurred within a very short 
period; yet the noble lord had 
given the name of a parliamentary 
proceeding to transactions which 
would have justified an impeach. 
ment for high treason. If indeed 
the crown made no essential part 
of the constitution if its functions 
might be suspended at any time 
without inconvenience, or exercised 


_ by the ministers of the house of 


commons, then he would agree 
that his motion was unnecessary. 
The noble lord had talked with 
~~ fluency and eloquence on the 
ine of argument which he (sir F. 
Burdett) had pursued, but he did 
not conceive that the distinction 
Was very correct or satisfactory. 
Jt had .been said that he had pre. 
ferred the hereditary to the parlia- 








mentary principle. No: but he 
disapproved of acts which had 
been done when no parliamert was 
sitting—of a course by which mini- 
sters, backed by a majority, after- 
wards took into their own hands 
the whole power of the state. The 
question between him and the 
noble Jord was not the alternative 
of an hereditary ora parliamentary 
proceeding, but simply, whether a 
parliamentary provision should not 
now be made to secure the heredi- 
tary succession of the crown in the 
line which the constitution so 
clearly pointed ont? It was surely 
better that this question should be 
disposed of at present by cool and 
dispassionate discussion, than left 
to the hasty and intemperate de- 
cision of the moment, when the 
crown, as it had _ been before, 
would probably be seized upon by 
a party, and made the prize of a 
factious oligarchy. : 

The house then divided, when 
there appeared 

For the motion - - 7 

Againstit - + ~- 238 





Majority against the motion 165 
Feb. 24.-—The honourable Coch- 
rane Johnstone rose, and said that 
he intended to submit a motion 
to the house on Monday next, re- 
lative to the proceedings ordered 
by his majesty to be instituted on 
the subject of her royal highness 
the princess of Wales. The hon. 
member was about to offer some 
remarks upon the importance of 
this matter, which, he said, affected 
even the succession to the throne 
itself, when the speaker interrupted 
him by stating, that it was not 
usual to enter into any discussion 
in giving a notice, which could 
peniiy create a debate. The 
onourable memberthen concluded 
by observing, that he had thought 
it 
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zt his duty, and had accordingly 
done so,to transmit a copy of the 
proposition he intended to move to 
ministers, that they might be fully 
possessed of the line he meant to 


Por eb. 25.——-Mr. Elhkiot moved that 


the resolution of June, in the last 
session, for taking into considera- 
tion the Roman catholic ‘claims 
early in the present, be read; and 
it was read by the clerk accord- 
ingly. “ 

Mr. Elliot then said, that he had 
this year been intrusted with the 
same commission with which he 
was honoured in the last: viz. to 
present the petition of the Roman 
catholics of England. He had re- 
quested that the resolution of the 
last parliament be read, because it 
was referred to in the petition, and 
because it was a record of a bene- 
ficial change in the opinions of 
parliament on this momentous 
subject. After frequent discussions, 
and as frequent discomfitures, in 
Opposition to the sentiments of four 
of the most enlightened statesmen 
that modern times could boast, 
Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Windham, 
the parliament of the united empire 
had, at length, nobly resolved to 
consider those claims which before 
it had refused to hear. On the 
same occasion last year, he had 
called the attention of the house to 
the peculiarly cruel situation of the 
Roman catholics of England, While 
in Canada catholics were allowed 
every privilege that a protestant 
enjoyed; while in Ireland they 
were permitted to hold immunities, 
in England a Roman catholic was 
excluded from all his civil rights, 
Here he could hold no military 
rank ; and if he went to Ireland he 
might attain the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, but on his return to his 
native land he would be subjected 
to all the penalties of the law. In 
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the navy his situation was equally 
unjust ; he might command a ship 
while floating in the harbour of 
Cork, but if by accident he were 
shipwrecked on the coast of En- 
gland, the merciless arm of the 
existing law was ready to snatch its 
prey. The ery that the constitution 
would be destroyed by the aitack 
on the church, was now renewed, 
as if the church were a sort of a 
talisman of the constitufion, by the 
mere touch of which the whole 
fabric in one instant would crumble 
to atoms. Among the signatures 
to the petition, would be noticed 
the names of some of the most 
illustrious families that adorned our 
annals, retaining still the religion 
of their ancestors ; doctrines- on 
which the establishment was once 
founded, and to which the discipline 
of the protestant was now in many 
respects similar, It should not be for- 
gotten thatthe triumph overtyranny 
at Runnymede was obtained by ca. 
tholics over a king, who, prostrating 
himself before the papal chair, was 
sacrificing to its occupant his king- 
dom and his crown, Catholics 
fought and achieved the boasted 
victories of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt; and catholics were at 
least essentially instrumental in the 
defeat of the Spanish armada, 
which had _ received the blessing 
of the supreme pontiff, and was 
securely sailing to conquest under 
his bull. At a much later period, 
catholics held seats in our fevisla. 
ture, and assisted in some of the 
most signal defeats of foreign and 
domestic enemies. He entreated 
the house-not to allow it in future 
to be said, that they who not long 
since were seen maintaining the 
catholic government in Corsica~ 
they who were now supporting the 
catholic authorities in Sicily—they 
who permitted the uncontrolled 
exercise of religion, without dis- 
abilities, 
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abilities, in Canada—they who 
actually had aided the papal power 
in its struggle against tyranny— 
they who were now fighting side 
by side with catholic allies, in one 
common cause, for the deliverance 
of the peninsula, refused to put an 
end to religious dissension in their 
own country. He trusted, on the 
contrary, that this night would be 
Jaid the solid foundation of internal 
and external harmony, by which 
the strength of the nation, the full 
exertion of which was now so much 
required, would be doubly aug- 
mented. He then moved for leave 
to bring up the petition. 

Mr. Yorke expressed his surprise 
that the right honourable gentle- 
man should think it necessary to 
enter into so many topics that 
might occasion debate, merely on 

resenting a petition, It was not 
fis intention now to reply to the 
remarks just offered; but he rose 
merely to state, that before the 
house entered regularly upon the 
discussion of the cathouic claims, he 
should move that another docu- 
ment, besides that produced at the 
request of the right honourable 
gentleman, should be read, and as 
often as the subject should be de- 
bated he should submit the same 
motion: it would be, that the ‘th, 
JOth, and llth sect. of the act 
1 Will. and Mary, ch. 2, com. 
monly called the Bill of Rights, 
be read. 

After a single remark from Mr, 
Elliot, as to his object in addressing 
the house, the petition was brought 
up and read at length by the 
clerk, together with the principal 
names attached to it. 

Mr. Yorke moved that the Oth, 
10th, and 1 Ith sections of the act 
of 1 Will. and Mary, chap. 2, be 
read ;—after which 
_ Mr. Grattan, in a speech dis- 
tnguished for its eloquence, urged 








the justice and policy of admitting 
the catholics to a participation. 
of the same rights and privileges 
as protestants, upon proper se- 
curities being given for the main- 
tenance of the constitution in 
church and state. He read the 
oath of the 33d of the king, by 
which people of that persuasion 
abjure the doctrine that it is lawtul 
to injure or killa heretic; that the 
pope can absolve a subject from his 
allegiance; orthat he has even any 
temporal power in these realms. 
Our opponents, says he, maintain 
that the catholics thirst only for 
political power, It never struck 
me that the desire of political 
power, supposing it to exist, was 
criminal. I do not think that it 
amounts to high treason; nor ts it 
an offence for which a man should 
be sentenced to the loss of all his 
civil rights. But the catholics do 
not seek political power, they seek 
for political protection, and no 
further for power than as it is in- 
separable from protection. A 
catholic desires, for instance, that 
he may not be bourd without 
consent ; he desires that he may 
not be taxed without consent; he 
claims, that having given pledges 
for his allegiance, he may have 
all the benefits of a British sub- 
ject; he desires that he may not 
be tried by persons exclusively 
partisans, summoned by the she- 
riffs, by persons not only par- 
tisans but actually covenanted 
against his claims, If I am asked, 
“* What then do they wish for?” I 
will tell them—their rights: what 
did they require from king John? 
their rights. They do not ask this 
or that office, but for civil qualifi- 
cations. If this be ambition, it 
was ambition that gained for us 
Magna Charta; it was ambition 
that dictated and secured for us 
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‘be ambition, who would not be 


ambitious? The proper term for 
what the catholics seek, is pro- 
tection, not power ; the truth is this: 
The protestants strugyle for power, 
the catholics ask only protection— 
the protestants struggle for the 
ascendancy of a sect—the catholics 
ask for the ascendancy of the law. 
The great advaniage resulung 
from concession upon this head is, 
that a county that hitherto has 
been compelled to elect a protestant 
will return a catholice=the catholics 
oniy wish the capacity of serving 
to be extended—on the other hand, 
the object of \he protestants is to 
keep all the power and patronage 
of the country. They require an 
ascendancy over what?—not merely 
an ascendancy for the preservation 
of the constitution, ‘but to govern 
the other sect. Their strife ts, that 
one sect may be allowed to govern 
another: the claim of the catholics 
is, that they miy be governed not 
by a sect, but by the law. Our 
opponents further imsist, that the 
catholics not only seek power, but 
also a right to bind and make law 
for the protestant church. To 
which it is answered, that it is not 
true: they only ask that they may 
not be bound without their con- 
sent, may not be taxed without 
consent, and may not be tried ex- 
clusively by partisans, or by juries 
assembled by partisans, In praying 
for this, and only for this, they do 
hot require that protestants shall 
be governed by catholics. Suppose 
the right of serving in parliament 
conceded, the protestants know 
that the majority of the house must 
always be of their religion. How 
then can the catholics govern the 
church, when the majority would 
enact the laws for its regulation ? 
On the other hand, those who have 
petitioned against us have desized, 
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what? Not only that they shall 
make the law for their own, but 
for the catholic church exclusively 
—that they shall have authority to 
bind the person and property of 2 
catholic without his interference; 
and while they usurp this unjust 
dominion, they require besides, that 
their church shall receive tithes 
from the industry and labour of the 
catholic, while he is excluded from 
every privilege of the constitution, 
This is th@ argument; and carried 
to its extgnt, it would not only ex- 
clude catholics from parliament, 
butevery denomination of dissenters. 
Though the church be a part of the 
law of the land, yet the church is 
not to govern the nation: this is 
not a church, but a representative, 
government, it applies to every 
class of men of every denomination, 
and none are excluded but ca- 
tholics. So far from excluding, 
it includes every dissenter but the 
catholic. This principle is not 
only erroneous, but it is fatal; you 
confine the blessings of the con- 
stitution to the limits of the church; 
whereas the principle ought to be 
that of spreading its advantages 
over all orders and all sects, at 
once securing your liberty and ex- 
tending your empire, The anti- 
catholic petitioners insist that the 
essence of the constitution is pro- 
testant; and having got a new 
principle, they imagine that they 
have discovered a new argument. 
The, fact is not as they state it, 
The parliament is not protestant; 
the empire is not protestant. The 
people of Ireland are a portion of 
the third estate of the kingdom; 
they are a part of the commons. 
The representative in this house 
stands in the place of his consti 
tuents; but, in the contemplation 
of law, the third estate consists of 
the commons—the people. The 
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the electors of Ireland, the catholic 
electors, are part of the commons— 

rt of the third estate. So: that, 
mstead of the constitution being in 
its essence protestant—instead of 
the house being protestant, the 
third estate is in no inconsiderable 
proportion catholic. Who, let me 
miquire, were the founders ef this 
constitution? Catholics. And. did 
they entertain principles incompa- 
tible with the work they accom- 
plished? The fact is, that in the 
present state of affairs, when the 
great proportion of the people are 
protestants, they must have the 
ascendancy. There is another 
reason why this superiority must 
and will be maintained—the king, 
by law, can only be a protestant; 
this is true protestant ascendancy. 
In the two houses of parliament 
the princi: le is sacrificed, and the 
plurality is sufficient: this superi- 
ority the catholics, were they dis- 
posed, could not destroy; and by 
admitting them, you give liberty 
and happiness ‘0 a great portion 
of your fellow-citizens, you main- 
tain your own natural ascendancy, 
and at the same time you strengthen, 
fortify, and secure your empire, 
The concession of privileges to the 
catholics would be the identification 
of the people—all ranks and sects 
are identified by participation, and 
the prosperity and safety of the 
empire would be much better pre- 
served by the mutual harmony that 
would prevail, than by the mono- 

ly of all patronage and power, 
The adversaries of the catholics 
apprehend the most dreadful cone 
sequences, if five or six individuals 
like lord Fingal are returned to 
parliament ; but they can foresee 
no danger that can result from ex- 
cluding five or six millions of people 
from privileges that they see others 
in the daily habit of enjoying. 





Next, say the anti-catholics, the 
experiment has been tried, and has 
succeeded: the British nation has 
attained its present height of splen- 
dour and felicity, notwithstanding 
the existence of these pains and 
penalties. I most solemnly deny 
the assertion—I appeal to every 
man acquainted with the history of 
lreland if it be true. . The experi- 
ment, it is true, has been made, 
but will any Irishman say it has 
succeeded ?—Did the misfortunes 
of 1699 show that the experiment 
had been successful?—Did the loss 
of the constitution in 1721 show 
that in Ireland the experiment had, 
been successful? How did she re- 
gain it? Partly by repealing the 
penal laws, and entirely uniting 
with the catholics: the experiment 
was, indeed, too successful in de- 
stroying the trade and extinguish- 
ing the liberties of Ireland. If 
there be any Irishman in the house, 
who believes this to have been a 
wholesome and useful’ experiment, 
he shows that his understanding 
has become a victim to that ex- 
periment, and that he has lost 
even the idea of that liberty which 
he refuses to support. It has been 
said that the catholics are enemies 
to the church of England. Give 
me leave to tell those who make 
this assertion, that it‘is no light 
charge against any part of the 
king’s subjects to say, that they 
are enemies to the state. Did any 
authority give weight to this ac- 
cusation, it might create serious 
consequences; but at present it 
rests only on the declaration of a 
few bigoted and ignorant indivi- 
duals, But why call them enemies 
to the church of England ? If the 
church of England says that. the 
catholics never shall be free, and 
that catholic liberty and church 
security are incompatible, the 
catholics 
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catholics are not enemies to the 
church, but the chureh is the enemy 
of the catholics. But they say the 
catholics are also enemies to the 
state, When you return thanks to 
the catholics for the battles they 
have fought for their country, do 
you mean to say to them, “ You 
have proved yourselves very good 
soldiers, but you are notwithstand- 
ing enermes to the state?”? ‘They 
say they are enemies to the state, 
and to the government; and to 
prove this, they produce the canons 
of the Lateran, and the councils of 
Constance and of Trent. But I 
will produce the thanks of parlia- 
ment voted to the catholics for 
their allegiance and their practical 
loyalty, against this theoretical, 
this abominable accusation, They 
say the catholics are enemies of 
liberty. And what are their proofs? 
Is it Magna Charta? Were the 
authors of Magna Charta the ene- 
mies of liberty? Isit the Act of Set- 
tlement? I go to the Declaration of 
Rights, and I produce this as an 
unanswerable document of the 
catholics’ love to liberty. This 
Declaration of Rights does not enact 
new laws, but declares old ones: 
it declares those laws which form 
the body of British liberty. And 
who were the authors of these 
laws? They were framed by those 
enemies Of the state aud of liberty 
--the Roman catholics. This De. 
claration of Rights proves to us, 
not only that our catholic ancestors 
were the friends and supporters of 
liberty, but also that they had 
established such securities and safe- 
ig for it, as the wisdom of 
1eir descendants could not exceed. 
Magna Charta, therefore; and the 
en of Rights, are the very 
gest proofs in favour of the 
oman catholic allegiance, and 
completely do away this charge 
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against them. It has been said, 
that the catholics have as yet 
stated no conditions on which they 
are willing to accept the boon they 
ask; but I say, you ought yours 
selves to state the conditions on 
which you are willing to bestow it, 
The catholics say, they do not see 
any security necessary from them. 
They do not say this because they 
are unwilling to accede to those 
terms you may think proper to 
impose on them ; but because they 
conceive they have already given 
every security which it is in their 
power to give, They say, No spirit 
of conciliation was ever wanting on 
our part—every thing which they 
do not conceive to trench on the 
principles of their church, they are 
ready to grant. ‘They are against 
no security you may think proper 
to exact of them, but the making 
their liberty a conditional grant 
The rights of religion and hberty 
are perfectly consistent with your 
security ; and itis the business of par- 
liament to see that they are united, 
A number of the petitioners do 
not petition against the principle of 
extension to the catholics, but for 
a modification of their demands, 
So far from thinking that the people 
of England are generally unfavour- 
able to the liberty of the Irish 
catholics, I have little fear to re- 
pose on the good sense and integrity 
of that people. [J believe they are 
generally not enemies to, but ad- 
vocates for, extending liberty to 
the catholics. The other part of 
the petitioners have told you that 
their object is not hostility to the 
catholics, but the security of the 
church; and the security of the 
church with them means exclusion 
from the constitution. I agree with 
them in the object they have in 
view ; but I differ with them in the 
means of attaining it, In granting 
privileges 
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privileges to the professors of the 
catholic faith, the episcopal churches 
of England and Seated and the 
ehurch of Scotiand, should remain 
unaltered and sacred. So far I 
would zo; but here I would stop. 
The petitioners demand, that the 
church should be preserved sacred 
from encroachment by the mono- 
poly of power, and the monopoly 
of property. .1 would preserve it 
sacred by the identification of the 
people. They would do it by re- 
taining to themeelves all the patro- 
nage and all the political power ; 
and I would do it by the union of 
the physical strength of the whole. 
I would say, Take care of your 
colleges and ecclesiastical courts; 
make every provision best calcu- 
lated to effect that object, provided 
the securities you adopt for your 
own, do not go to affect the in- 
tegrity of the religion and church 
of the catholics. in the preamble 
of the bill, I would state such a 
measure as necessary to the security 
of government. I would set forth 
also the necessity for putting an 
end to all animosity, whether it be 
national, or whether it be religious, 
The two islands are divided into 
two sects; and for centuries these 
sects have been ina state of hosti- 
lity. I would endeavour to putan 
end to that hostility. Let the 
liberty of the press be unrestrained 
in every thing but one; let no men 
be allowed to abuse others on 
account of their religion. Let 
them take what side they please in 
politics ; if they do not choose the 
part of ministers, they may choose 
that of the opposition; but never 
let them attack one another’s re. 





ligion. Your geographical situation 
makes you but one people, but the 
outcry of religion makes a different 
people of you; and you should put 
an end to the abominable contest. 








I shall first, then, move a committee 
of the house; and if that be carried, 
I will read a resolution which [ 
mean to propose in that committee, 
and which I mean to be the foun- 
dation of the bill I intend to bring 
in. The first resolution which I 
mean to move in the committee, I 
am willing now to read to the 
house, if it is the wish of the house 
that I should do so. [Here the 
right honourable gentleman pro 
ceeded to read a resolution, which 
bore in substance, that with a view 
to suchan adjustment of the catholic 
claims as might be conducive to 
the peace and security of the united 
kingdoms, and the security of the 
established church, it would be 
highly advantageous to provide a 
remedy by the removal of those 
civil qualifications which his ma- 
jesty’s catholic subjects now labour- 
ed under, at the same time pre- 
serving unaltered the laws relating 
to the settlement of the crown, and 
preserving inviolate the protestant 
churches of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in doctrine and discipline, as 
the same were by law established.] 
The right honourable gentleman 
concluded by moving, that the 
house do now form itself into a 
committee, in pursuance of the re- 
solution of the last session of par- 
liament. 

The debate on this question con- 
tinued by adjournment for four 
days: we shall notice only a few of 
the arguments of some of the lead- 
ing speakers, without regard to the 
particular days on which they were 
made. 

Mr. Bankes said, with regard to 
the resolution of the last house of 
commons, no one had voted for 
the adoption of that resolution 
more sincerely than he had done$ 
because he conceived that it was 
calculated to produce beneficial ree 
sults, 
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sults, which he wished to see accom- 
plished. And he only begged leave 
to say, that when it should appear 
to him that the occasion was arrived 
for going into the committee, with 
a reasonable prospect of uniting and 
accomplishing the three main views 
embraced in his right honourable 
friend’s (Mr. Canning’s) proposi- 
tion, no one in that house would be 
amore sincere, though many would 
be more able advocates for it than 
himself, In the vote he meant to 
give, he felt there would be no in- 


‘ congruity with the one he had given 


last session; nor would he, indeed, 
be ashamed to acknowledge, were 
it the case, that he had been led 
away by the dazzling eloquence of 
his right honourable friend, and 
that his judgement had been per- 
verted by those extraordinary abilt- 
ties he possessed. But, in fact, he 
had not changed his opinion ; his 
present conduct was strictly in 
unison with his past, as would be 
evident to any one who had done 
him the honour to remember the 
few words with*which he prefaced 
his vote on that occasion. If it 
could now be shown that the object 
of the committee moved for, would 
be general peace to all parties 
would be security to the protestant 
establishment-—would be conducive 
to the universal concord of all 
classes of his majesty’s protestant 
subjects—he would be among thé 
Most zealous to vote for that com- 
mittee. But the ground was now 
éhanged. A notion had prevailed 
that therewas a general indifference 
in the country to the granting of 
the catholic claims ; that there was 
hot even a favourable disposition 
upon the subject. He did not be- 
eve that to be the case. There 
be ae thing also, which it 
as desirable to ascertain, namely, 
with what temper the Roman 
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catholic body would meet the dis. 
position of that house to take their 
claims into consideration ? We now 
saw what their tone and temper 
were. They expressly demanded 
unconstitutional redress of all their 
grievances, Only a few days after 
the resolution of that house reached 
Ireland, we saw the catholic body 
announcing their serious apprehen- 
sions that religious persecutions 
were about to be recommenced in 
Ireland. That was the conciliatory 
manner in which they met the ad- 
vances of this country, They in- 
sisted upon the unconditional repeal 
of every statute affecting their con- 
dition. ‘They did not call for pro- 
tection ; they claimed power. They 
spoke of what they claimed as 
matters of right. ( Hear, hear! from 
the opposition benches.) He was not 
sorry to be thus cheered, because it 
showed that there were gentlemen 
in that house who considered those 
claims as rights: but he would be 
glad to learn from those gentlemen, 
in what sense they could regard 
them as rights, when they remem- 
bered that we lived under a pro- 
testant king, and a_ protestant 
establishment? Would they say 
that a state so constituted had no 
right to legislate for itsownsecurity ? 
They must, indeed, be little read, 
and little instructed, inthe doctrines 
of every writer who had written 
upon the subject, or they would 
know that every state hada right to 
watch over its own preservation. 
He concluded by observing, that 
the vote he meant to give, against 
going into the committee, was per- 
tectly conformable to the vote he 
had given last session. 

Mr. Plunkett began by remark- 
ing, that the language of his right 
honourable friend, the enlightened 
advocate of the catholic claims, 
ought to be exempt from verhal 
criticism. 
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criticism. ‘There was no man who 
united greater intelligence with 
ter zeal for the interests of the 
catholics and of the empire. His 
right honourable friend had pro- 
sed a committee, in which he 
intended to move resolutions, ex- 
ssing a determimation to abide 
by the protestant establishments in 
church and state. Tlns had been 
misrepresented, as if he had talked 
of re-enacting the statutes passed 
at the revolution. It should be re- 
collected, that the most industrious 
arts had been. used against the 
catholics, It was jst = stated, 
that they had no object in view but 
to overturn the church, and de- 
molish the state; and it was in 
answer to such calumnies that the 
declaratory resolutions of his friend 
had been Baa He agreed that 
what the catholics sought might not 
with strictness be called a right; 
yet he thought it a very metaphy- 
sical, and useless, and scholastic 
discussion, to investigate how far it 
was a right. Inasmuch as religious 
liberty was a right, their claim was 
a right; and to withhold toleration, 
where no danger could ensue front 
the grant, was to deprive a man of 
one of his dearest rights. ‘The 
catalogue of grievances under which 
the catholics laboured was large 
and provoking. It was galling to 
the soldier, actuated by the love of 
slory, to find himself unable to 
eep pace with his companions in 
arms : it was galling to the barrister 
of talents, to see that he could 
reach no office of high importance 
in the state: and though the elec- 
tive franchise had been granted, 
was it not a grievance to gentlemen 
to be excluded from: the house of 
commons? The motives which in- 
fluenced persons to desire seats in 
that house were various; some of 
the noblest, some of an inferior 








kind: but, whatever they were, they 
operated as powerfully on the 
minds of catholics as they did on 
those of protestants. The con- 
duct of the protestants had been 
marked with the greatest inconsis- 
tencies and solecisms ; the catholics 
had been by them admitted to 
wealth and knowledge, the great 
elements of political power, and yet 
the power itself was demied to them, 
Those men are called innovators 
and turbulent, who come humblyto 
the bar of the house, and bring 
with them the offer of their hearts 
and hands, their substance and their 
blood, towards the support of the 
constitution ; and desire only to be 
allowed to bring also with them 
their honour and their religion, 
without which they must be pro- 
fligate and dangerous associates in 
any community. Our ancestors had 
acted with more consistency: their 
plans were concerted with a sort of 
diabolical perfection, that the end 
might answer to the means; they 
kept in the deepest ignorance the 
wretches whom they meantto de- 
grade and render incapable of 
power: we, on the contrary, have 
repealed all the penal laws which 
kept them in darkness, and yet still 
expect them to be the grovelling 
slaves of stupidity. The time for 
such conduct would have been, 
when these sons of earth were buried 
under the mountains which the 
mighty wisdom of our progenitors 
had heaped upon them. These had 
now been heaved off; and what 
madman was there, who would 
advise that they should be buried 
again under their heaps? wh 
idiot, who could imagine that they 
could remain as they now were? 
Could it be supposed, partially 
opened as the prospects of power 
had been to the catholics, that they 
did not, from this very sa aaa 
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fee] with greater keenness the in- 
dignity of exclusion? It was said 
that they aspired to the highest 
dignities : to be sure they did—they 
would be worthless hypocrites 1 
they pretended otherwise. They 
aspired to the most exalted stations 
—it would, indeed, be a most dan- 
gerous and fatal indifference, if 
four millions of persons, enjoying 
property and consideration, should 
be content merely with the sub- 
stantial benefit of the laws, without 
a desire to partake the honours of 
the state. He would meet the ques- 
tion fairly. If the claims of the 
catholics were inconsistent with the 
enactments of the revolution, they 
ought to go for nothing; if they 
were compatible, let them be heard. 
If the former should appear, after 
full showing, the petitioners must 
bow in silence: they must submit 
to their fate,"and trust only to the 
inscrutable wisdom of providence to 
work out for them the means of 
comfort and liberty. Yet before 
the dreadful sentence is passed upon 
them — before they retire, over- 
whelmed bythe eternal interdiction, 
let the alleged danger be proved by 
facts and arguments clear as the 
light of heaven. But he felt con- 
fident that the case was not*so ; that 
there was no incampatibility be- 
tween the sacred principles esta- 
blished at the revolution, and the 
Present views and requests of the 
catholic petitioners. He wished to 
heht this part of the subject inch by 
inch: mean time, let not the peo- 
ple of Ireland be outlawed onvision- 
ary surmises; let not the govern- 
ment pretend to be frightened by 
the spell of its own raising. Sucha 
pretence would be to palter with 
their own consciences, and to betray 
the best interests of the empire. 
Let some of the maxims of the con- 
eo as established at the re- 
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volution, be examined. The chief 
securities were the oath of supre- 
macy, and the declaration against 
popery. lt was not at the period 
of the reformation that these safe~ 
guards were introduced, but to- 
wards the end of the reign of 
Charles If, It was then thought, 
that some practices were in agita- 
tion contrary to the safety of the 
state; and the solemn renunciation 
by oath was then instituted. It was 
a matter of no great importance, 
whether the apprehensions enter- 
tained at that time were, or were 
not, well founded: for himself, be 
rather thought they were. Charies 
was a profligate monarch ; for'so 
he must cail a man who had sold 
his country for foreign gold, that 
he might act without the control 
of a parliament, and intended to 
introduce at once popery and 
slavery. It was in consequence of 
such circumstances, that those laws 
were adopted which had been since 
repealed, and other oaths had been 
substituted. If the catholics are 
willing to take this oath, what ex- 
cuse can there be for withholding 
them? It may be said, that it 1s 
not to be relied npon, and ts dan- 
gerous to the constitution ; an argu 
ment whose absurdity is of this 
amount: as. lone as the catholic 
adheres to his religion, he is not to 
be believed ; but if he abjure that, 
his bare assertion becomes worthy 
of-credit. Surely this is an absur- 
dity worse than transubstantiatton 
itself! He did not feel inclined to 
deny that the power of the pope- 
may be considerable, and might 
have an improper influence: he 
now, and always, thought that this 
was a proper subject for strict and 
watchful rezulatien ; yet the nature 
of this provision ought not to inter- 
fere with the merits of the geseral 
question. He thought thatsomeplan 
b might 
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might easily be devised ; and surely 
the right honourable gentleman 
must agree, that the committee was 
the proper place for such proposi- 
tions, . oo asked, whether it 
was intended to repeal the corperta- 
tion and test laws? As to his own 
individual judgement, he would 
answer, Most assuredly they ought 
to be repealed; and it seemed to 
him a burlesque on the constitution 
to call those statutes its bulwarks. 
The corporation act, it was well 
known, was an ebullition of ex- 
cessive loyalty at the time of the 
restoration, and inculcated, among 
other salutary provisions, the neces- 
sity of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, At the revolution, this 
act had been purged and maimed; 
and yet this mutilated fragment of 
a statute was one of the props of 
the British constitution. Every 
body knew the history of the test 
act. It was the child of lord Shaftes- 
bury, that unprincipled politician, 
who was utterly indifferent to all 
religions. It was not with a view 
to further the protestant establish- 
ment, but to pique the court, that 
he procured the passing of that aet, 
in order to exclude James duke of 
York from the succession, Thus 
one statute was the effect of blind 
and overflowing, the other of ex- 
piring and repentant, loyalty. As 
to the Bill of Rights, the exclusion 
of the catholics formed no part of 
it, and the oath of supremacy was 
only incidentally introduced.-—Af.- 
ter mach sonnd argumentation on 
the subject, Mr. Plunkett said, a 
wise government had a certain con- 
duct téexercise. If they meant to 
refuse ali concessions, they should 
say so at once ; if, on the contrary, 
they intend to’ grant concessions, 
they ought to do it as soon as pos- 
sible, as they then would come 


With a better grace, and be re 








onus probands lay on those who 





ceived with double welcome. He 
was of opinion, that bv acceding to 
the motion of his right honourable 
friend, means might be found to 
put matters in such a train that the 
claims of the catholics might be 
acceded to without any difficulty 
or danger. He, for his own par, 
had endeavoured to argue the ques- 
tion as a real and zealous friend 
and well-wisher to the interests of 
the whole empire ;and if the house 
agree to go into a committee, he 
would be one who would do every 
thing in his power to give every pos- 
sible security to the establishment. 
Mr. Yorke said it was evident 
the honourable gentleman was not 
unaware of the point where the 
danger lay ; and he (Mr. Yorke) 
confessed, that if upon that point, 
the peril of foreign interference, he 
could be satisfied, he would lend 
himself to the question, and see 
how far they could satisfy the 
claims of the catholics. On the 
main question he agreed in many 
particulars with the honourable 
gentleman. The question had ever 
struck him as one not of toleration, 
(for we did tolerate the catholics in 
the free exercise of their religion,} 
but of policy; for we disabled them 
from possessing power, unless they 
gave assurances that it should not 
be turned in hostility against our 
establishment. If assured of this, 
he would repeal disabilities at onte. 
But we were by law a protestant 
state » and this was a fundamental 
principle of the constitution, which 
it was idle and nugatory to state, as 
the right honourable mover pro- 
posed, in the preamble to a bill. 
We were not obliged to him for 
offering to declarethe Act of Settle- 
ment and the Bill of Rights, in the 
sreamble, to be modern acts of pare 
iament. This being the case, the 


wished 















‘wished to disturb the principle, It 
was enough for him to say, Here 
are the laws—and here I rest: I 
will not change till you give light 
upon the subject, and show me that 
I can rescind ancient and funda- 
mental laws without injury or dan- 
ger. [t would be ridiculous too to 
rescind them, as affecting the ca- 
tholics only : if done at all, the act 
must be extended to our protestant 
brethren of every description. He 
was never one of those who sup- 
posed this could at no time take 
place. He was not an advocate for 
everlasting exclusion ; but, said he, 
Show me the proper time and sea- 
son, and I will grant what you de- 
sire. But he did not think that 
could be done. with safety at this 
hour. The influence of the papal 
see over the church of Rome was 
immense, and the influence of the 
clergy over their flocks undimi- 
nished ; and while this was the case, 
he could not bring himself to relax 
further inthe securities with which 
the constitution was surrounded; 
In proof of the influence of the 
clergy, he noticed two instances ; 
the one in England, where three 
apostolic vicars procured a com. 
mittee (and themselves showed 
the example) to retract from their 
solemn signature and protestation ; 
and another in Ireland, in the case 
of the weto, which the catholic 
laity had unanimously conceded, 
till they were called to an opposite 
determinatién by their bishops. 
naparte’s anxiety on the subject 
Was a clear proof of the power of 
the pope, even though his slave and 
prisoner ; and the pains this eldest 
son of the church, and sticcessor to 
with nasne> had recently taken 
isho — v the nomination of 
ra wy as a lesson that ought not 
bourabl upon us. The right ho- 
¢ gentleman then went into 
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documents to show, that the manual 
of the papal see, sanctioned by the 
pope and acted upon by all catho- 
lics, pronounced marriages with he- 
retics to be held in horror by the 
church ; and that the oaths of fide- 
lity could never be allowed to be 
taken unlimitedly to monarchs out 
of the pale of their community. 
He was noi satisfied that even thé 
bishops or clergy of Ireland had 
taken their oaths} and many gen- 
tlemen knew that this country was 
at this hour excommunicated, and 
placed under an interdict by the 
pope. The Romish religion was 
like a mask with two faces; there 
was the re/igio /aiciand the religioclert, 
The advocates of the cause seemed 
to say, that the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen among the former were lit- 
tle attached to the pope’s supre- 
macy, and rather adhered to their 
tenets as a point of honour. But 
with the re/igio cleri it was a different 
thing; and he believed all good 
catholics found themselves unable 
to get out of these trammels. The 
new facts that had been made 
known, and the new circumstances 
which had arisen since passing the 
resolution of last session, were con« 
clusive against going into a com- 
mittee. He condeiutds for one, that 
he dreaded danger from a catholic 
party introduced into that house 
growing strong, and acting toge- 
ther with one object inview. They 
all knew what even a small party 
could effect in this way. As for 
the complaint of the depreciation 
of their characters, who was to 
blame for that? They must blame 
themselves ; because, if they would 
persist in acknowledging a foreign 
supremacy, they had no right to 
the same privileges with those who 
dusvek it. They could not 
serve two masters. Thev paid 


only half allegiance, and were only. 
. “D2” half 
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half subjects to our lord and king. 
They were not citizens like the 
others, and could not expect to en- 
joy the same privileges. ‘They 
would not bow to the house of 
Brunswick, while to petty Italian 
prelates and impious councils they 
were abject slaves. Let them shake 
off that yoke (not abjure their re- 
ligion), and not expect us to give 
way to them while their bishops 
are under foreign and hostile direc- 
tion. It was to aid them in extri- 
cating themselves from this subjec- 
tion, that the college of Maynooth 
was established ; and till they freed 
themselves from foreign domina- 
tion, he for one never could assent 
to their claims. He called for a 
previous declaration on this point 
before parliament decided.  Cir- 
cumstances had greatly changed 
siace last session with regard to the 
condition of the pope, with regard 
to the resolutions of the catholics, 
and with regard to the opinions of 
the Irish protestants. Under these, 
he could not agree that it was pos- 
sible to fulfil the words of the reso- 
lution, and reconcile all parties. 
On the contrary, he thought that 
acceding to it would do infinite 
mischief, by keeping alive religious 
disputes; he therefore gave the 
proposition his decided negative. 
Mr. R. Ward, towards the close 
of a very eloquent speech, said, we 
seemed to treat the Roman catho- 
lics as if they were a sort of Para. 
guay Indians with whom we were 
or the first time to act, who had 
given us no security, and to whom 
we had extended no protection. 
But, in fact, the catholics were in. 
corporated in a political system: 
we had given them a political rank 
and existence: we had allowed 
them great advantages, but not all 
they wanted : they were a power- 
ful, but a discontented body; and 









the only question was, whether we 
shall now add something to their 
ver in order to remove their dis. 
content ? Their discontent ts great, 
general, and growing ; the power 
we still withhold from them trifling, 
and such as in all probability would 
admit of no great increase ; and it 
was with probability only, not with 
possibility, that they ought to con- 
cern themselves. There would at 
first be a few catholic members in 
that house, a few catholic peers, 
ene or two catholic generals, and 
perhaps, with the progress of time, 
the number might increase : but to 
this mcrease you must oppose the 
increased liberality in the catholics 
themselves, necessarily consequent 
on their admission to equal benefits 
and their freer intercourse with the 
restofthecommunity ; by whichthey 
would become lessinvensely catholic, 
It was an old adage, that the blood 
of the martyrs was the seed of the 
church; and so every kind of perse- 
cution (and all religious disabilities 
come under this head ) had a tenden- 
cy to rivet opposition, and strengthen 
attachment to a sect. It was not 
their religion, but our law ; it was 
a common grievance, not their 
common faith, which bound them 
together, and widened the separa- 
tion between them and us. On the 
contrary, the unavoidable effect of 
a more liberal system, and a more 
open communication, would be to 
wear out prejudices and soften as- 
perities. Invested with dignity, 
and enjoying power, they would 
no longer continue bigoted fana 
ties. The same degree of infor 
mation and knowledge of the world 
which would be necessary to rais¢ 
them to political eminence, would 
be incompatible with any narrow 
and mischievous prejudices. Ne 
ther would it be desired or expect 
ed, even by their own body, that 
those 
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¢hose who were known to retain 
strong and inveterate prejudices 
should be admitted to a participa- 
tion of power or office in a country 
where the king and a majority of 
the legislature were protestant; 
there would be no statutable or de- 
sirable ground for the exclusion, 
but it would follow as the obvious 
dictate of common senseand propri- 
ety. At present we involved in one 
indiscriminate sentence of proscrip- 
tion a whole class of men, without 
any regard to their precensions, to 
the liberality or narrowness of their 
views, to their attachments or anti- 
pathies. The advantages which 
we meant to give to the catholics 
affected not the soldier, but the of- 
ficer; not the peasant, but the peer; 
not the constituent, but the repre- 
sentative. The lower orders would 
no doubt in time be included in the 
benefits of emancipation, but it 
would immediately affect only the 
higher orders of the catholic com- 
munity. The only danger, there- 
fore, to be apprehended was from 
their supposed disaffection: but 
this danger, whatever it was, would 
be diminished instead of being in- 
creased by the proposed measure ; 
for nothing but the restraints under 
which the catholic robility and 
gentry laboured could’ in any in- 
stance account for the disaffection 
imputed to them; nothing could 
prevent the absurd attachment to 
a foreign hierarch from failing into 
universal contempt, but their exclu- 
— from the favour of their law- 
ul and natural scveveion. If it 
were necessary to the satety of the 
empire to continuethe state of irri- 
tation which had so long prevailed 
m consequence of this exclusion, we 
aise meet the necessity with forti- 
oat Des A cosh oe 
arise step, We ought to reflect 
at men Ireland had already pro- 
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duced, and what services, what ta- 
lents, and what zeal we might add 
to the common cause by throwing 
open the avenues to honour and 
public distinction. It ought not to 
be forgotten, that to Ireland we 
owed such men as lord Wellington 
and Mr. Burke: and, though he 
was present, he must be allowed to 
add the name of the honourable 
mover of this question. It had 
heen urged in the course of debate, 
that though the claims of the ca- 
tholics might in themselves be en- 
titled to a favourable attention, yet 
they had forfeited all consideration 
by their precipitate and violent con- 
duct. By this rule it might be 
proved, that every species of injus- 
tice and oppression ought to last for 
ever; for wherever injustice had 
produced discontent, the expression 
of that discontent would be a justi- 
fication of the continuance of the 
oppression. The Irish catholics 
were not charged with disaffection ; 
but they had used improper ex- 
pressions ;~they had talked of a 
right, where we only talked of ex- 
pediency ;—they asked as adebt, for 
what we only were disposed to 
grant, if we granted it atall, asa 
favour. We were determined to 
scan every word, and watch every 
step; and because they had used a 
wrong word, and taken a wrong 
step, we thought it a sufficient rea- 
son to deny thir claims, and to 
continue our injustice under the ine 
flue e2 of hope constantly excited, 
and constantly disappointed—often 

invited to approach the threshold 
of liberty, and always refused ad- 
mittance. Some murmurs of dis- 

satisfaction, some gestures denoting 

impatience, had escaped them; and 

for this we were ready to disfran- 

chise four millions ef people! Was 

this justice, reason, or common 

sense? Ifthe Irish pecple had ex- 
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ressed no impatience, if their zeal 
Pad never displayed itself in any 
casual burst of intemperance, then 
it would have been said, “ ‘The Irish 
people are happy and tranquil ; 
they want no change; they are in- 
different to this mighty boon you 
would confer upon them—emanct- 
ation is not the wish of Ireland, 
a the cry of a faction, Ifthe ca- 
tholics were really in earnest, you 
would see some symptoms of it in 
the workings of the public mind— 
in the importunity of their de- 
mands.” Now that they expressed 
their feelings strongly, and in some 
cases (as it would always happen 
where there was a strong public 
feeling) indiscreetly, they were 
charged with intemperance and in- 
atitude. So that let them be 
ukewarm or over zealous, tranquil 
or turbulent, there is always some 
good excuse for withholding sub- 
stantial justice from them. As to 
the question which had been asked 
this night, and answered on a for- 
mer night, Why not have a catholic 
king, as well as catholle members 
of parliament? he would only re- 
at, that the distinction was obvious 
—the public safety permitted the 
one, but did not allow of the other. 
The throne could not be divided, 
and therefore it must be filled by a 
protestant. If by any natural ne- 
cessity ai! the members of the house 
of commons or the house of peers 
must be either prcfestants or catho- 
lics, he would say that they must 
be all protestants. but as the case 
stood, it was quite sufficient that a 
large majority of them should be 
rotestants.—Mr. Ward concluded 
fy observing, that tor the eight 
years that he had sat in parliament 
no qiiestion of equal importance 
with the present had come before 
them ; and he expressed his hope 
that their decision upon it would 





bear testimony to some of: the best 
and wisest maxims of civil and re, 
ligious liberty. 

Without pursuing this debate 
further, which was extremely inter- 
esting, we may briefly observe, 
that all the principal speakers on 
both sides took a part; and on a 
division there were 

For Mr. Grattan’s motion, 264 

Against it, - - - - 224 

Majority 40 

March 9.—The speaker addressed 
general sir Stapleton Cotton in 
nearly the following terms : 

« Sir Stapleton Cotton—In this 
interval between the active service 
of war, the proper sphere of your 
duty is within these walls. The 
house hails your return with pride 
and exultation, bringing with you 
fresh marks of the royal favour, 
the just reward of your eminent 
deeds and your tried services. De- 
scended from a long line of ances. 
tors, whose names have been often 
recorded in history, and from the 
earliest periods characterized for 
those qualities of prudence, gene- 
rosity, and valour, which have laid 
the foundation of English greatness, 
—your race has at all times afforded 
many models of that worthand valor 
whi¢h have so often dignified the gen- 
tlemen of England ; always prompt 
in the discharge of the duties of 
civil life, and never slow in taking 
up arms in the cause of their coun- 
try. Such in no common degree 
was he from whom you derived 
ycur immediate hereditary honours, 
eminent as he was from his nume- 
rous public virtues, not unknown 
to many persons who now hear 
me, and remembered by myself 
with sentiments of the greatest re- 
spect and esteem. When in your 
early years the aspect of public af- 
fairs was warlike, you cherished a 
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congenial spirit, and your military 
ardour led you to endure the toils 
and fatigues of war indistant climes, 
Tried in the same camps, and ani- 
mated by the same Jove of glory, 
as that great captain who now 
commands our armies, and who 
fills the world with his renown, you 
pursued the same brilliant career, 
and shared in his triumphs. Re- 
nouncing the charms of ease at the 
seat of your forefathers, you fol- 
Jowed the British army to the tente 
ed fields of Portugal and Spain ; 
and having reaped the harvest of 
our thanks for your services at the 
battle of Talavera, you now stand 
here crowned with the never-fading 
laurels of Salamanca. It is your 
praise on that memorable day, that 
having overthrown the enemy at 
the commencement of the engage- 
ment, you laid open the road te the 
glorious victory which followed ; 
and what was thus commenced so 
successfully by you, was completed 
by the firmness and perseverance of 
the rest of the army, ‘These heroic 
exploits have again entitled you fo 
the gratitude of your country ; and 
in the name and by the command 
of the commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in parliament assem- 
bled, I now deliver’ you their un- 
animous thanks for your distin- 
guished exertions in the battle of 
Salamanca, on the 22d of July last, 
which terminated in a glorious and 

decisive victory.” | 
_ Sir Stapleton Cotton said, he felt 
himself nnable to express the high 
sense he entertained of the distin- 
guished- honour conferred on him. 
To the bravery and good conduct 
of the troops under his command 
Was principally to be attributed the 
rs such distinguished 
aan r been made. Ina zeal 
. rh an attachment to, his 
§ and country he would yield to 
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no man; and his exertions should 
be ever directed to render himself 
worthy of the great honour. confer. 
red on him. 

Mr. Grattan then moved, that the 
house should now pass to the order 
of the day for taking into further 
consideration the catholic claims, 

On the motion that the speaker 
do leave the chair, 

Mr. Lushington rose to oppose 
the motion, Many circumstances, 
he said, ought to have induced the 
right honourable gentleman who 
introdyced the motion, to show that 
the Roman catholics did not at 
present hold the obnoxious doc 
trines which had been so often im- 
puted to them. This he was bound 
to do before the house ought to 
consent to going into a committee. 
But no sych thing had been as yet 
done; and, from a paper which he 
lately saw, circulated by the ca- 
tholics of Ireland in this country, 
in answer to Mr. Charles Butler, 
he apprehended that there was lit- 
tle room for hope that they were 
disposed to concede any thing, or 
that any thing beneficial would be 
ultimately effected in the commit- 
tee. He then alluded to the pre- 
amble of the Bill of Rights, and 
said, while it was not proved that 
they did not disclaim the doctrine 
there imputed to them, that it 
would be dangerous to repeal all 
the laws now in force against them. 
To prove his assertion, he read the 
part of the preamble alluded to; 
and said that the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Grattan) ought to 
satisfy the house, that the dangers 
which caused the Bill of Rights to 
be enacted were now removed. If 
this could be effected, he was ready 
to agree to the measure proposed ; 
but, as he apprehended that it 
could not be done, he was against 
the speaker’s leaving the oar, 
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The question was then called 
for ; and on its being put, it was 
carried im the affrmativ e. When 
the house had resolved itself into a 
comrmittec, 

Mr. Grattan said, after the great 


leneth to which the discussion of 


this measure had been carried on 
a former occasion, that he. did not 
mean to trouble the house very 
long at ‘prese nt, for it was not to 
be expected that they should now 
listen very nati ntly toany one who 
should eo at large into the ques- 
tion. *From ms suggestions made 
to him bysome gentlemen oppostte, 
he had taken ne liberty of making 
sore alterations in his resolution, 
since the last time at which it had 
been submitted to the house 

hese, he was sure, could not be 
disapproved of by the opponents 
of his measure, as their object and 
tendency was to secure the pro- 


> ss ~ —" } . . *} “-_- 
testunt cuurchod and the l cestion 


to the crown, as by Jaw established. 
in his resolution it would appear 


that he meant to provide effectu- 
aliy for the security of the church 
; ; and he would take care 
that his bill should have the same 
obje ct t fully in view. Sr ppt ose he 
was to introduce a clause into the 
preamble of his bill, saying, it was 


necessary th; at th > prote tant SUC- 


ana state 


CESS 1: ho ula ? I e secure d, in order 
to obtain the concurrence of some 
of these who opposed his measure, 
would tl y noi the admit that to 


be provisional now, and not fundae 
} hich thee rmer! 
mena, Waich they formerly, im 


ther comments on the Bil of 
Kiwhts,c ntended to be fundamen- 


tal,and not provisionary? Fer his 
Own part, he must say, that he 
Vaiued the | meit le too much to 
surrender or lose it for reasons of 
regulation. I! once 


all 
vVouid Make the my 


admitted, it 
re one— for 


it was a principle of union and re. 












generation. What the people of 
this country ought to say to the 
Irish catholics was, “We are friends 
to our own religion and to your 
liberty.” Mr. Grattan confessed 
that he was an advocate for delay, 
and said that we ought not to pre- 
cipitate the passions, nor to legis- 
late without consulting the feelings 
of the people, though he did not 
admit that we ought generally to 
be guided by them. He did not 
wish, by any rash measure, to de- 
prive the house end the country of 
the benefits which must result from 
the resolution. If you hold out, 
said he, the friendly arm of a Bri- 
tish parliament to the pedple of 
Ireland, depend upon it they will 
be wise and prudent enough to em- 
brace it. If that house would send 
out the dove, they might depend 
upon it, she would in the end bring 
back the olive branch. He con- 
cluded by moving a resolution to 
the same effect with that stated by 
him on a former night, expressive 
= the propriety and ex pedien cy of 

epe ne the disqualifications under 
which the Roman catholics at pre- 
sent laboured, under such limita 
tions, restrictions, and securities, as 
might be necessary to preserve the 
protestant religion as by law esta- 
blished, and the protestant success 
101 to the crown of these kinge 
€O NS, . 

Mr. Ponsonby having seconded 
the resolution, 

Phe speaker then rose, and ad- 
dressed the chair to the following 
eflect : 

“ Mr. Cl lairman—-/As I have not 
yet met with an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opin ion on the subject 


under discussion, and as the resolue 


tion moved by the right honourable 
gentleman is intended to serve as 
the basts for future pr oceeding y 
ani desirous, as weil as indispo sition 

will 
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gill allow me, of stating my views 
of the question before you on this 
occasion. I feel, indeed, the greater 
desire of so doing, because, when 
I enter my protest against the form 
of proceeding which has been adopt- 
ed, I am compelled, at the same 
time, to protest against the mea- 
sure itself which that proceeding 1s 
intended to carry into effect. I 
wish, likewise, to accompany this 
avowal with a statement of those 
points, with respect to which it ap- 
pears, to my judgement, further pri- 
vileges may be communicated to 
the catholics, without detriment or 
danger to the constitution. Look- 
ing back to the course that has 
been pursued, and the various modes 
that have been recommended for 
attaining the object which the ad- 
vocates of the catholics contem- 
plate, lam strongly impressed with 
the persuasion that this course will 
not be successful in the accomplish- 
ment of that object. Of the three 
plans which have been proposed, 
and in some measure detailed to the 
house, one has been abandoned ; 
the second is not likely to succeed ; 
and the third is notoriously imprac- 
ticable, The first plan was a pro- 
ject of unlimited concession—a pro- 
ject for which there are, indeed, 
now to be found but few advocates 
within these walls, although the 
right honourable gentleman who is 
the author of the present measure 
was once loud in its support. That 
principle, however, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman has abandon- 
ed; itis disclaimed by a right ho- 
a and learned gentleman 
\ Sir, Plunkett) who distinguished 
himself on a former evening, and 
it may be, therefore, considered as 
rejected by every authority in this 
h en "he second plan is that 
which professes to aim only at qua- 
whed concession, upon obtaining 
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such conditions as are hecessary to 
the security. of the establishments 
in church and state. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Grattan) 
has never explained the details of 
those previous arrangements and 
regulations, nor did he adopt them 
as a part of his measure, until he 
found that they were essential to its 
reception. My right honourable 
friend (Mr, Canning) who in the 
last parliament submitied the ques- 
tion to the consideration of the 
house, took as his basis the neves- 
sity of regulation and security. 
We know that this principle the 
catholics resist, they declare that 
they will submit to no state inspec. 
tion, or to any control over their 
own church, The third plan of a 
noble viscount, which depends on 
the possibility of gaining the con- 
currence of the catholics to every 
condition which can be prescribed 
with a view to the security of the 
church of England, is still less cals 
culated to prove practically efficae 
cious. Thus, then, all the plans yet 
devised or suggested are deficient, 
or inadequate to the end which they 
propose. Ina committee, however, 
upon the present state of the ques- 
tion, I must embrace the .opportu- 
nity it affords me, of objecting al- 
together to the form and character 
of the measure to which we are 
now required to assent. We are 
desired to acquiesce in a sweeping 
repeal of all the statutes and pro- 
visions which have been made for 
the safety of the protestant esta- 
blishment ; without previous assur- 
ance or condition, to surrender en- 
tire all the guards established by 
our ancestors, to yield advantages 
which are certain and immediate, 
and to rely on defences which are 
subsequent and contingent. Weare 
required to give free access to the 
privy council, to the judicial oo 
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to the doors of parliament, to 
abolish the test act, which the prince 
of Orange insisted on reuaiaing 
when he ascended the Englis 

throne. I must confess J am not 
one of those who censider old 
checks as inapplicable to new dan- 
gers, or who think that those safe- 
aaa erected by our forefathers, 
or the purpose of excluding a pre- 
tender to the crown, cannot be use- 
ful in protecting us either against a 
disturber at home, or the machjna- 
tions of the subverter of empires 
abroad. After all that has been 
urged with respect to the oath 
taken by the catholics, I cannot lay 
out of my consideration that the 
oath has been taken by very few 
without qualifications and reserva- 
tions, and that an ecclesiastical ad- 
monition had been promulgated, 
instructing those to whom the oath 
had been administered, that they 
ought not to hold it too extensively 
obligatory upon their consciences 
and conduct. The regulations which 
have for their object more imme- 
diately the interests and security of 
the protestant church,—an object 
which none, I am happy to say, 
are indifferent to, who have taken 
part in this discussion,—it seems to 
me, would with more propriety be- 
come the first and preliminary mea- 
sure, instead of being left as a 
matter of subsequent arrangement. 
I am of opinion that it would have 
been more natural to begin with 
this material feature of the ques- 
tion, rather than postpone it till a 
period, when, from the probable 
= of other causes, all hope 
of final and successful adjustment 
will have vanished for ever. But I 
cannot close my eyes to another 
consequence of the right honour- 
able gentleman’s proceeding. The 
effect of producing the bill, and 
suffering it to lie over till the next 





session, will be, I fear, to raise high 
expectations among the catholics, 
and to spread dissatisfaction and 
alarm through the church of En. 
land. There is a principle which 
ce been powerfully pressed, to 
which I cannot assent, because | 
regard it as afalse and mischievous 
principle of policy; it is, that you 
ought to give power to those who 
are hostildly disposed towards you, 
in order to abate their hostility, 
But do I therefore infer that mat- 
ters ought to remain just as they 
now stand? Certainly not; never 
have I entertained or expressed 
such a sentiment. The views, how- 
ever, in which I have indulged are, 
I trust, strict, definite, and guard. 
ed. ‘They are, 1 believe, congenial 
to the character of the people of 
this country, who, although slow 
and cautious, are ready to listen to 
every measure of improvement, 
however averse from wholesale pro- 
jects and indefinite innovation. I 
am far from being an enemy to 
concession, I think ‘there are many 
things that may be safely and wisely 
conceded. I would’ in ‘particular 
Rives and with a liberal hand, the 
10nours and distinctions of the mi- 
litary profession. All ranks in the 
army should, in my judgement, be 
laid open to merit and ambition, 
without any reference to religious 
opinions. 1 would willingly repeal 
the words in the act of 1793, which 
exclude catholics from becoming 
generals of the staff. When I ex- 
cept the very highest military of- 
fices, (and I allude now to the situa- 
tion of commander in chief in En- 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland,) it 
is Only because to these situations 
there necessarily belongs a great 
degree of military power. I would 
open all the avenues likewise to the 
distinction of the bar, because I 


would have the catholics run the 
race 
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race of honour, although I cannot 
acknowledge the expediency of put~ 
ting power into their hands. These 
are concessions which the country 
at large would cheerfully yield, 
and which are sanctioned, as I con- 
ceive, by principles of the soundest 
policy, Muchtoo may yet be done 
on the score of toleration: the ca- 
tholic soldier should not be excluded 
by military regulations from the ex- 
ercise of his own religious worship, 
nor the English catholic be com- 
pelled to attend protestant churches, 
or suffer penalties for performing 
mass. These are, however, evi- 
dently rather illustrations of the 
view I entertain upon the subject 
of qualified concession, than de- 
tailed statements of all the points 
to which that view is applicable. 
But there is one other most import- 
ant consideration to which I feel 
it my duty to refer, and to state my 
opinion explicitly-—it is the question 
which relates to the regulation of 
the catholic hierarchy in Jreland. 
To me, that foreign influence and 
foreign intercourse which have been 
supposed by many, and admitted 
by my noble friend (lord Castle- 
reagh), to be essential to any fu- 
ture arrangement, are causes of 
very serious apprehension. The 
head of that hierarchy is now in the 
hands of our mortal foe, and Bo- 
naparte has lately evinced his sense 
of the important advantages de, 
tivable from papal influence. Do 
we not know that that influence has 
odtruded foreigners into catholic 
bishoprics in Ireland, and that ge- 
heral Humbert found, on his land- 
ing, the brother of a French gene- 
Fal in possession of an Irish see ? 
Surely it is then incumbent on the 
ong to offer the same securi- 
les, submit to the same con- 
wol, Which haye been exacted and 
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exercised by every other protestant 
state that has admitted catholics to 
the enjoyment of equal privileges. 
If they will not make the offer, or 
yield the same securities, the fault 
is their own, no blame can attach 
to parliament ; and the statute of 
Elizabeth, modified and rendered 
applicable to the present time -and 
to existing circumstances, should be 
enforced. When I refuse politica} 
power to the catholics, it is because 
I cannot reconcile it to the security 
of the protestant establishment. 
The catholics continue to maintain 
the spiritual supremacy of the popes 
and although history will inform us 
that this doctrine is not an essential 
principle of catholicism, yet, where 
it is so considered, the necessity 
which it imposes on states to guard 
against its exercise, has been always 
obvious and undisputed. I may 
quote on this head the language of 
no less an authority than lord Cla 
rendon, who, after a long and une 
wearied investigation of this sub- 
ject, pronounced the result of his 
inquiries and reflections to be, that 
any allegiance paid to another 
power, spiritual or temporal, is 
taking from that which is due to 
the state ; and that to assert the lat- 
ter not to be diminished is perfectly 
illusory, and little better than a 
species of legerdemain. I would 
address the catholics in the words 
of the inhabitants of the north of 
Ireland—~‘ If you cannot give up 

what you call your faith, neither 

can we surrender our constitution’ 

The committee must, however, 

take cognisance of the prayer of 
the petitions on the table. That 

prayer appears to me to have been 

too imperiously urged, and to have 

been expressed in language too 

lofty for the occasion. if England 


should comply with that prayer 
without 
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without qualification or reserve, 
she will be*England no longer. 
Should all religious distinctions be 
laid prostrate, our political pre- 
eminence will not long survive, 
Such, however, must be the effect 
attending the chimerical project of 
what is called universal religious 
liberty, if it is to be pursued at the 
expense of civil expediency, and to 
the manifest peril of all our esta- 
blishments. | am sorry to have 
occupied so much of the attention 
of the house; but I was anxious to 
state on what grounds I could not 
give my assent to a measure of so 
general and sweeping a nature, and 
so subversive in its tendency of the 
firmest bulwarks that surround the 
constitution.” 

A lone debate now ensued, in 
which Mr. Ponsonby and many 
others took a part. 

We shall only notice the speech 
of Mr. Wilberforce, who said that 
the circumstance which weighed 
with him in the vote he should 
give was, that the elective fran- 
chise had already been conced- 
ed tothe catholics, and it would 
be absurd and injurious, after 
having granted snch privileges, to 
deny them seats,in the two houses. 
It had been objected, that the ca- 
tholics might form mischievous or 
treasonable connections with fo- 
reign powers. But the connection 
existed now: and while conces- 
sions would not merexse the con- 
mection with a foreign power, it 
would render the influence of that 
power lesseffective, The mischiefs 
to be apprehended from catholics 
being ited into that house he 
could not perceive; for what mea- 
sure winch they micht wish to ac. 
complish, might they not 


attain 
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thr: ial their protestant representa. 
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osed to jealousy and suspicion? 

he oath which these catholics 
would take, whether it bound their 
consciences or no, must yet impose 
some restraint on them as gentle. 
men; for who, after swearing not 
to “disturb and endanger” the es. 
tablishment, would have the hardi. 
hood to propose any measure which 
might palpably tend to its detri- 
ment? The petitioners against the 
catholics, though actuated, he was 
convinced, by the most laudable 
motives, were deceived in _ their 
ideas of the subject, and did not 
seem aware that the catholics pos- 
sessed at present all the power which 
could be exerted to the detriment of 
the establishnient; and the house 
would encourage that delusion, if 
they spread the ideathat they might 
remain with safety where they now 
were. It was very easy to tell the 
catholics to be contented with the 
concessions which had been made 
to them ; but he could not conceive 
any thing more galling to a body 
of men who were brought, as the 
catholics had been, into contact 
with political objects, to be thus 
excluded from the enjoyment of 
them. Thinking thus that it was 
politic to make concessions to the 
catholics, as that body would be 
thereby conciliated, while the esta- 
blishment would be rendered more 
secure, he thought it peculiarly de- 
sirable to grant it at the present mo- 
ment. The cathulics were now 
advancing (as an honourable gen- 
tleman had on a former occasion 
so justly urged) in wealth and con- 
sequence ; and if concessions were 
not made at this moment, they 
might be made at a less desirable 
period. We were now suffering 
for the follies and vices of our fore- 
fathers. Ireland had been treated 
as a conquered country, and the 
remali 
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remaining links of her ancient 
chains pressed more severely on 
her, because she had been admit- 
ted to a part of the blessings of the 
British constitution. T he more 
catholic Ireland abounded. in men 
who could take a part in political 
life, the more irritating would ex- 
clusion become ; and not only in- 
creasing wealth, but advancing 
knowledge, would cause them to 
feel most acutely the state of de- 

radation in which it was attempt- 
ed to keep them, The system of 
excluding catholics from parlia- 
ment, was contrary to all the prin- 
ciples which had been laid down 
on both sides in the discussions on 
parliamentary reform, that no great 
body should be without its repre- 
sentatives in parliament. ‘The re- 
fusal of the barons to agree to any 
innovation in the constitution, had 
been alluded to as an example to 
modern parliament. But Nolumu:s 
Jeges Anglia mutari, was uttered by 
men in the full enjoyment of all the 
privileges of the constitution, to 
secure to themselves their rights, 
not to exclude those who were de- 
barred from those privileges from 
participating in them. The ho- 
nourable gentleman proceeded to 
remark, san a circumstance in 
favour of the claims of the catho- 
lics was, that the influence of the 
priests on the higher orders of that 
body had diminished. There was 
an annual excommunication issued 
against all protestants; but. not- 
withstanding this fulminatior, a ca- 
tholic nobleman (lord Petre) had 
raised a body of volunteers to de- 
fend this excommunicated country. 
When objections were made to this 
corps being headed by his son, with 
atruly British spirit he said, that 
nothing could absolve him from 
his duty of defending his country, 
and that his son should serve in ‘the 
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ranks of that body which he was not 
permitted to command, 

After some other speeches the 
house divided : 

For Mr, Grattan’s motion I86 

Against it - - 119 





Majority 67 
Some Other discussions took 
place: but still the subject was ad- 
vancing in its progress, till the 24th 
of May,when the order of the day 
for the further consideration of the 
report of the catholic relief bill 
having been read, the bill, oa the 
motion of Mr. Grattan, was ordered 
to be recommitted, and the speaker 
having left the chan, Mr, Aber- 
crombie was called to the chair of 
the committee. 

The speaker rose and said, that 
with the views he had taken on the 
subject of the bill before the com- 
mittee, it was quite impossible that 
he should give his consent to it: 
and he had therefore taken the first 
Opportunity of stating the grounds 
on which he thought that the hill 
would defeat the ostensible objects 
of those who had brought it for- 
ward, and by what reasons he was 
influenced in. being adverse to the 
admission of Roman catholics to 
political power in a_ protestant 
state. As to the bill, together with 
the clatises which had been incor- 
porated with it, it would be proper 
to consider it on those principles of 
policy on which the foundation of 
our constitution rests. It was now 
acknowledged that it was on the 
ground of civil expediency, and not 
of abstract right, that government 
existed, and that on this ground 
only was to be justified any control 
which was exercised over the free 
agency of mankind. On this ground 
it had been determined that power 
should be vested in those alone who 


professed the religion of the states 
: but 
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but this principle was not to be car- 
ried beyond due bounds, and the 
measure of the danger was to be 
the measure of the exclusion. On 
this principle the constitution was 
established at the revolution, by 
which the power of the state was 
vested in those who professed its 
religion, and, at the same time, 
complete toleration was granted to 
all who held different tenets. On 
this principle the crown was sub- 
ject to a religious test, best suited 
to our constitutional principles ; 
and on the same grounds had pro- 
testant dissenters been for a cen- 
tury and a half excluded from the 
offices of the state; because they 
were supposed to be but imperfect- 
ly attached to its government ; and 
chs had catholics been excluded 
from these offices, as well as from 
parliament, because their principles 
were supposed to have been incon- 
gistent with their allegiance. The 
laws pressing on the Eecemers had 
from time to time been alleviated, 
but not repealed ; and Mr. Wind- 
ham, in the memorable debates of 
1796, had said, that in self-defence 
we ought not to repeal them. These 
laws had been relaxed, on the 
ground of the tried loyalty of the 
protestant dissenters ; but the prin- 
ciples imputed, whether justly or 
not, to the Roman catholics, were 
inconsistent with such relaxation 
with respect to this body. In this 
principle he concurred, and he was 
supported by Mr. Burke, in his 
tract on the popery laws of Ireland, 
who had distinctly piven it as his 
opinion; that the exclusion of the 
catholics from parliament was a 
necessary and politic provision. 
Whatever he (the speaker) thought 
of the admission of the catholics to 
the army and navy, it was essen. 
tially different between making 
them instruments, and taking them 





as guides. He did not think that 
the maxims of our ancestors were 
safely to be departed from, but he 
was as willing as any man to allow 
a wide field for honourable exer. 
tion. These were the principles 
on which he thought the bill should 
be considered. Of the bill, the 
object was to admit the catho- 
lics into parliament, and into the 
great offices, civil, military, and 
judicial, And finally, as. to par- 
Danone, if that were granted, all 
other ulterior objects must follow. 
Takiiig the catholics as individuals, 
or as a body, what would be the 
consequences? As individuals, they 
might, from their talents, become 
leaders of parties, and thence the 
servants of the crown. Here, then; 
would be a most formidable junc- 
tion of means and motives; and if 
their ambition were checked in the 
ordinary course, to what violent 
measures would they not have in- 
ducements and the power to re- 
sort? Asa body, the catholics in 
that house would be a formidable 
mass of strength, which, aided by 
the body of discontent which must 
exist in every state, would form an 
overwhelming force. He did not 
say this with any injurious reference 
to any individual, but he thought 
that the bill had a tendency to pro- 
duce such effects; and one of his 
reasons for objecting to the bill was, 
that he feared that he should not 
have the pleasure of seeing in that 
house the right honourable gentle- 
man opposite to him, (Mr. Crat- 
tan,) and other members for Ire- 
land. As to judicial offices, it was 
not to be stipposed that in civil 
cases, as to the rights of the pro- 
testant church, a catholi¢ judge 
could impartially administer the 
law ; nor (setting aside the gravet 
cases of criminal law) was it to be 


thought that even in causes between 
indivi- 
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‘ndividual and individual, he could 
discharge his functions to the satis- 
faction of the country. To the ad- 
mission of catholics to all military 
offices short of those which admit- 
ted them to civil power,” he could 
have no objection. Their admission 
to corporations (he thought) should 
stand on the footing of protestant 
noncofiformists, that is, that they 
should be dispensed from taking 
the sacramental tests, and protected 
by an annuat bill of indemnity. ‘Oa 
the same footing they should also 
have been’placed as to admission to 
the universities, subject to the par- 
ticular statutes of those corpora- 
tions. His objections to the bill 
were not on the ground of what it 
contained alone, a on the ground 
of what it omitted. No restraints 
were imposed on the existing reli- 
gious hotses—no security against 
their increase. ‘There were at pre- 
sent in this country, Benedictines, 
Dominicans; and specimens of al- 
most all the monastic orders. The 
fund at Stoneyhurst was enough 
(he should have thought) to have 
awakened the jealousy of the house. 
By this institution yoting men were 
sent for education to Sicily—a su- 
spicious education for the youth 
who were to officiate through Ire- 
land. There should rave been also 
some restraint on the spiritual ex- 
communication, of which the in- 
stances in 179] were so deeply and 
pow lamented by the English 
catholics. Such a practice was de- 
rogatory to sovereign rights, and 
should not have been suffered to 
pass unnoticed; Why should there 
not have been included in this bill 
2 protection of Roman catholic 
soldiers in their peculiar worship ? 

hy not include an exemption 
rom the necessity of solemnizing 

‘ir Marriages in protestant 


ehurches ? The places of worship 
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also of this sect should have been 
put on the same footing of protec- 
tion in lreland as in England, The 
omission of these points showed 
how little regard the framers of the 
bill had paid to religious toleration. 
Their sole object was political as 
cendancy. ‘lhe dangers he appre- 
hended from this bill were not vi- 
sionary. On such a subject they 
must look to the future; for when 
the floodhad begun torush through, 
it would be too late to repair he 
breach. The house should not over. 
rate its guards; they should con- 
sider whether they formed an equi 
valent for whith they should barter 
their protestant constitution. Or 
the great majority of catholics 
the papal authority had the same 
influence as ever, and all the ca- 
tholic prelates bowed to it. This 
authority might be exercised, too, 
by mere personal agency, without 
any commission. It was this fea- 
ture whieh made Clarendon and 
Somers, as stategmen, Locke, as 2 
political philosopher, and king Wil- 
liam, as a sovereign prince, doclars 
that such a religion was inconsistent 
with the British constitution ; and 
from the mstance which had re- 
cently occurred in Spain, they 
might see that such a religiom 
would not be safe as a guest, much 
less so as a co-éstate with our civil 
government. These reasons would 
are his vote on the bill, which 
1e had thought it better to state 
thus generally at that time, to avoid 
troubling the committee at a future 
stage. Those however who intend- 
ed to oppose the bill; should make 
their stand on the admission.of the 
catholics into the two houses of par- 
liament. He should, theretore, 
when the chairman came to that 
clause, move that the clause be left 
out. 


Mr. Whitbread said that the right 


honour- 
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honourable gentleman had fallen 
into that common-place and hust- 
ings error, of which they had heard 
so much at the elections some years 
ago, that because the crown might 
make a catholic an officer of state, 
all officers of s:ate would be catho- 
lics; that when the doors of par- 
liament were opened to catholics, 
not a protestant would be returned; 
there was to be such a combina- 
tion in favour of catholics too, that 
even the wearer of the crown in 
Ireland was to be a catholic. 
Whence, however, were these com- 
binations to flow? The speaker 
had referred to the authorities of 
Clarendon and Somers, forgetting 
the great difference between a ca- 
tholic of that and of the present 
day ; the distinction was as great as 
between light and darkness; not 
in the tenets of religion, but in the 
feelings they entertained for the 
protestants. The political animosity 
arising from circumstances had, 
with those circumstances, been ex- 
tinguished; there was no longer a 
pretender to be supported, and a 
protestant sovereign was now the 
undisputed occupant of the throne: 
from the wisdom, abilities, and 
statesman-like views of the authori- 
ties quoted, it was fair to presume, 
that had they lived to witness the 
progress of this bill, their opinions 
would have been diametrically 
opposed to the sentiments they 
formerly promulgated. Notwith- 
standing his approbation of parts of 
this measure, and his declaration 
that in some respects it did not 
accomplish all fe desired, the 
speaker had not expressed any 
willingness, should he succeed in 
his amendment, to assist in the 
formation of a new structure out 
of the ruins of the old pile, with 
additions and improvements in his 
ewn taste. Although he lamented 





the situation of the Irish soldier, 
labouring under his arms without 
a hope of promotion, he had sug. 
gested for him no relief. No doubt 
this omission was owing to the 
technicalities of his situation, that 
did not allow him to interfere; 
but if the sentiments he had to. 
night delivered were not the eplhie- 
meral productions of the instant, 
how must he have pitied the long 
and vain labours of those who had 
attempted on former occasions to 
administer a.temporary and partial 
relief to the catholics! with what 
pain must he have occupied the 
chair, to which he was by forms 
confined, and with what difficulty 
must he have restrained those bursts 
of eloquent indignation at the de. 
feat of « measure, which it appeared, 
from his speech of to-night, he 
deemed of vital importance! At 
this moment, however, he appeared 
ready to do nothing: he imparted 
no plan, not even in a whisper, to 
his nearest friends ; not even to the 
two mighty pillars of the church 
(Messrs. Ryder and Yorke) seated 
together; to those massive props, 
who, anxious for employment, vo- 
lunteered to support that which did 
not need their aid; to those two 
iants of intolerance, the Gog and 
fagog of the day, who boasted 
themselves equal to all antagonists; 
to those Samsons in debate, who 
were to defeat millions of enemies, 
with the same weapon that was em- 
ployed by their prototype against 
the embattled Philistines, To them, 
even to them, the right honourable 
gentleman had been profoundly 
silent on the subject of concession, 
while he had endeavoured to alarm 
the house by imaginary horrors at 
the revival of monastic institutions. 
Where were these institutions, these 
gloomy convents and terrific in 
quisitions? To Mr. Whitbread they 
appeared 
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appeared dangers in disguise, 
through which alone the prercing 
eves of the speaker, and of an 
hon. baronet (sir J. C. Hippisley ), 
could penetrate. The dearth of 
argument on the other side was 
roved by nothing more than by 
the pains that were taken to revive 
and reprint the opinions urged 
many years ago during the ex- 
istence of the Irish parliament, 
when it was said, as at present, that 
one concession would lead to an- 
other, that the first step brought us 
to the brink of a precipice, down 
which we must inevitably plunge. 
The speaker had gone so far as to 
maintain, ciat from parliament the 
catholics would step into place and 
power, and would not be satisfied 
until they had attained possession 
even of the crown of [reland, [The 
speaker said across the table, “ of 
the sovereign authority.””"] It might 
be so; but the word he (Mr, W.) 
recollected was the crown, pur- 
posely used for the sake of its ambi- 
guity. He did not mean*‘to criticize 
with too much severity the terms 
employed, but it was in this case 
more necessary on account of-the 
weight attached to all that fell from 
so high an authority. The speaker 
of the house of commons by many 
people was considered infallible ; 
and recollecting the unfair use 
always made of particular expres- 
stons out of doors, to what advan- 
tage might not the phrase employed 
to-night be turned by the designing, 
who would immediately put a dead 
stop to all reasoning among the 
ower orders, by observing, “ The 

speaker of the house of “ 
sapt; that if thaeton ,of commons 
eatin iecahe his bill is passed, the 
may become catholic!” 


1813, 
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He (Mr. W.) fervently hoped that 


the amendment moved by the 
speaker would be negatived, for 
without the original clause the bill 
was worthless. One main advans 
tage of introducing catholics to 
parliament was to give vent to the 
catholic mind; to'bring catholics 
and protestants together, that they 
might know each other better, and 
not be in dread of imaginary terrors 
supposed to surround them. The 
principle was on all hands admitted, 
and the specific measure was not 
resisted by the grave authority to- 
night heard until its latter stage: 
the battery of argument was now 
opened—the mine of invective was 
sprung; but the promoters of the 
bill wonld retire with confidence to 
their ‘citadel, and defy the power of 
their enemies. ‘The people of En- 
gland were ripe for the measure 
which the people of Ireland anxi- 
ously expected, and to it he should 
give his firm support, at the same 
trme being always ready to receive 
any assistance or advice which the 
speaker had hitherto withheld, but 
would now, he hoped, willingly 
communicate. A long and anl- 
mated debate ensued, and the 
speaker’s amendment was carried 
by a majority of 4, there being 
For it - - 251 
Against it - 247 

Mr. Ponsonby said, as the bill 
without this clause was neither 
worthy of the acceptance of the 
catholics, nor of the further sup- 
port of the friends of concession, 
he would move that the chairs 
mani do now leave the chair ; which 
being carried without a divisions 
the bill was, of course, abandoned. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Speaker’s Netice of a Letter from Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wass, which is reaad—Mr. Whitlread’s Olsrvations on it— Debates on 
Mr. C. Jebnstone’s Motion—Peiition of Sir J. and Lady Douglas—De- 

? y 7 4 
clavations of Lord Elicnlororgh and the other Law Lerc's—Debaies on 
Mr. Whitbread’s slss:riicns with regard to the Evwidince of Mrs. Lishe— 
on Mr. C. Jobnsicne’s Moticn on the Petition of ibe Douglases—on Mr. 
Whitbread’s Motiin: eSPecs in by the Eari of Moira. 


TE have already mentioned 
' a notice from Mr. Cochrane 
| } 


Johnstone respecting her royal 
highness the princess of Wales: 
we shall devote this chapter entire- 
ly to the proceedings in parliament 
on the very interesting business, 
without intruding, in this place, 
any observations of our own. 

Mar. 2.—Immediately npon the 
meeting of the house, the speaker 
rose, and stated, that he felt it to 
be his duty to mform the house, 
that he had received yesterday, 
while seated in the chair of that 
house, a letter, purporting to 
come from her royal highness the 
princess of Wales, and which it 
was expressed to be her wish should 
be communicated to the house. 
The letter, however, being with- 
out date, and having been delivered 
to one of the messengers at the 
decor of the house, the speaker did 
not think that it came to his hands 
in such an authenticated form as 
warranted him in laying it before 
the house. This day he had felt it 
incumbent on him to ascertain 
whether the letter was anthentic or 
not; and from those inquiries, and 
tiom a letter which he had this 
day received trom her royal high- 
ness the princess of Wales, acknow- 
ledging that the letter of yesterday 
came from her, and inclosing a 

& 
duplicate of it, he had now no 
le nger any reason to doubt the 
letter’s being authentic. With the 





permission of the house, there. 
fore, he should, if it was their 
pleasure, read the letter he had 
received this day, with the dipli- 
cate of the letter of yesterday in- 
closed in it. 

The letter of this day, and its in 
closure, were then read, as follows: 

“© Montague House, Mar. 2, 1813. 

“The princess of Wales, by her 
own desire, as well as by the advice 
of her counsel, did yesterday trans- 
mit to Mr. speaker a letter, which 
she was anxious should be read 
without delay to the house of 
commons, and the princess requests 
that the said letter may be read this 
very day to the house of commons. 
The princess incloses Mr. speaker 
a duplicate of the letter alluded to.” 

The speaker then read the du- 
plicate : 

“ Montague House, Mar, 1, 1813, 

“The princess of Wales informs 
Mr. speaker, that she has received 
from lord viscount Sidmouth a 
copy of a report made to his royal 
highness the prince regent, by a 
certain number of the members of 
the privy council, to whom, it 
appears, his royal highness haé 
been advised to refer the consideras 
tion of the documents and other 
evidence respecting her charactet 
and conduct, 

“ The report is of such a nature, 
that her royal highness is well per 
suaded that no person can read it 
without considering that it coors 
mo 
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most unjust aspersiors against her: 
and although their eagerness ren- 
ders it impossible to discover pres 
cisely what is meant, or even what 
she has been charged with; yet, as 
the princess of Wales is conscious 
of no offence whatever, she thinks 
it due to herself, and to the illus- 
trious house with which she is con- 
nected by blood and marriage, and 
to the people among whom shie 
holds so distinguished a rank, not 
to acquiesce for a moment in any 
imputation affecting her honour. 

« The princess of Wales has not 
been permitted to know upon what 
evidence te members of the privy 
council proceeded, still less to be 
heard in her own defence. She 
knew only by common rumour 
of the inquiries which had been 
carried on until the result was 
communicated to her, and she hus 
no means now of knowing whether 
the members of the privy council, 
appointed to determine on her case, 
acted as a body, to whom she cen 
appeal for redress, or only in their 
individual capacity, as persons ses 
lected to make a report on her 
conduct. 

“ The princess is compelled, 
therefore, to throw herself upon 
the house, and upon the justice of 
parliament, and to require that the 
fullest investigation may be insti- 
tuted into the whole of her conduct 
during her residence in this country. 

“ The princess of Wales fears no 
scrutiny, however strict, provided 
she is tried by ieameatiat judges 
known to the constitution, and in 
the fair and open manner the law 
¢ the land requires. Her only 

esire is, that she may be either 
declared to be innocent, or proved 
to be guilty, 
Mind princess desires Mr. 
othe atheqer yrpmmee this letter 
se of commons.” 
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After a short pause, without 


any inclination being evinced on 
the part of any other member to 
address the house, 


Mr. Whitbread rose and said, 


that feeling as he did, and as the 
house must fee], the importance of 
the question involved in the letters 
which had just been read to them, 
he could not suffer those Jetters to 
pass with no other notice taken of 
them than that of their being 
merely read from the chair; and 
the more especially as he saw oppos 
site to him a noble lord who held 
a seat in his majesty’s councils 
during the period, if newspaper 
report spoke true, in which the 
investigation alluded to in the letter 
last read, took place, 
observed the noble lord quit his 
place, and take it again, daring 
the reading of the letters, but with- 
out showing an inclination to ads 
dress the house on the subject of 
their contents. Conceiving, as he 
did, the subject to be one not only 
of great delicacy, but also of great 
importance ; his object in now ris- 
ing was, to put a question to the 
noble lord. Did he, or did he not, 
mean to submit any motion or the 
subject of these letters to the house? 


He had 


Lord Castlereagh said, no man 


could be more sensible than he was 
of the delicacy and importance of 
the subject alluded to in the letters 
which had just been read to the 
house; but when he considered 
that a motion connected with the 
same subject (the motion of Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone) stood on the 
order book of the house for cone 
sideration on a day at no greater 
distance than the day after to- 
morrow, he did not feel it to be 
his duty to anticipate the question. 
When the motion alluded to came 
before them, he should feel him- 
self obliged, however delicate the 
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subject was, to give all the expla- 
nations the case might require, 

As Mr. C. Johnstone was about 
bringing forward his promised 
motion, with respect to her royal 
highness the princess of Wales, the 
hon. Mr. Lygon rose and said, that 
the nature of the subject to be dis- 
cussed was such, as to induce him 
to move the standing order for the 
exclusion of strangers. The gallery 
was accordingly cleared; but the 
following is an account of what 
passed after the exclusion of the 
reporters. 

When Mr. C. Johnstone rose to 
make his promised motion, the hon. 
Mr. Lygon,member for Worcester- 
shire, moved the standing order 
for the exclusion of strangers; on 
which Mr. Bennett rose, and moved 
that the house do now adjourn. 

The earl of Yarmouth seconded 
the motion, 

On this questian the house divided ; 
when there appeared 

Against the adjournment 248 


For it - - - 139 
Majority - - 109 


On returning to the house, Mr, 
Johnstone said, that as Mr. Lyzon 
had exercised his discretion in 
anoving the exclusion of strangers, 
he (Mr. Johnstone) would exercise 
his by bringing forward his motion 
only when he should himself choose 
to do so, and the hon. gentleman 
then walked out of the house; but 
on the discussions proceeding fur- 
ther, he returned. In reply to this, 
captain Vyse, member for Beverley, 
said, that as it was clear from 
what Mr. Johnstone had said, thae 
he only put off his motion because 
the gallery was cleared, and that 
he did not intend to make it till he 
should have an audience ; he thought 
ut fair to apprise the hon. member, 


that he thought it highly inexpedient 
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that the debate on this guestior 
should be made more public than 
was absolutcly necessary, and that 
he should therefore feel it his duty, 
whenever the motion was brought 
forward, to move the exclusion of 
strangers. Upon which Mr. Bennett, 
member for Shrewsbury, rose and 
said, that as captain Vyse had 
promised to exercise his right of 
clearing the gallery, he (Mr, 
Bennett) would now employ his, 
and would move that the house do 
adjourn. Mr. Whitbread then asked 
lord Castlereagh whether he did 
not intend to take some measure 
on the princess of Wales’s letters ; 
to which lord Castlereagh replied 
nearly as he had done to a similar 
question the day before, 

Mr. Whitbread read from 2 
newspaper what purported to be 
the report, which, he said, no one 
could read without agreeing with 
her royal highness, that it contained 
aspersions against her characters 
and that it was the duty of the 
ministers of the crown not to let a 
question that involved even the 
tight of succession, lie like waste 
paper on the table of the house, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he 
had no motion to make on that 
paper, he had no share in laying it 
on the table, and was in no degree 
responsible for its contents ; but if 
any other member should think it 
of so much importance as to move 
upon it, he should be ready, as far 
as Was consistent with his public 
duty, to state and vindicate the 
view that the privy council had 
taken of the case referred to it by 
the crown, That with reference 
to the report. from a newspaper 
read by Mr. Whitbread, the house 
he was sure would feel that he wa# 
not called upon to make any reply 
to a statement in that shape; but” 
thus much he would say, that the 
newspaper 
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newspaper report, even if accurate, 
4id not bear out the construction of 
eriminalicy which Mr. Whitbread 
gave it; for that report talked only 
of restraining and reculating the 
intercourse between the mother and 
the daughter; whereas it was ob- 
vious that, if it had inferred crimi- 
nality, it should haverecommended, 
not the regulation only of the in- 
tercourse, but its total suspension. 

Mr. Whitbread then said, the 
public were ignorant of all the 
circumstances which had induced 
the council to make such a report. 
Was the report of 1806 referred to, 
to refresh the memory of thése who 
were in the old cabinet, or that of 
1807, to give information to the 
present ministers? It should be 
remembered her royal highness has 
no privy council, no members of 
parliament to command. But if 
no other member would submit a 
motion to the house on her petition, 
he would do so, though this was 
peculiarly the duty of the noble 
lord. It was sufficient for a member 
of parliament, in his common ca- 
pacity, to say he would wait and 
give his opinion ; but such was not 
the duty of the noble lord, as a 
minister of the crown. in this house, 
in such a case, 

Mr. Bennett withdrew his motion, 
and Mr, Johnstone was requested 
to proceed on his motion: but he 
deferred it till the next day, when 

He rose, and said, that it was 
the undoubted right of the hon. 
member (Mr. Lygon) to act as he 
had done, in clearing the house of 
strangers: if, however, this pre- 
caution had been taken under the 
impression that any thing he had 
to say should be unbecoming the 
respect he owed to that house, or 
eonsistentwith what was due to 
the feelings of every branch of the 
royal family, such apprehensions 
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were utterly unfounded. He 
thought it a duty he owed, in the 
first instance, to the princess of 
Wales, to declare, that ‘for the 
motion he was about to submit he 
had no authority from her; that 
he had no communication with any 
person or persons whatsoever, and 
that the proceeding originated en- 
tirely and exclusively with himself. 
The hon. member proceeded to 
observe, that it was well known 
that a commission had been granted 
by the king in 1806, to four noble 
lords, Grenville, Spencer, Erskine, 
and Ellenborough, to examine into 
certain allegations that had been 
preferred against the princess of 
Wales. He then read the whole 
of the report made by the commis- 
sioners above stated, containing 
the most unqualified opinion, that 
the charge produced by sir John 
and lady Douglas against the 
princess of Wales, of having been 
delivered of a child in the year 
1802, was utterly destitute of truth. 
Tt added, that the birth and real 
mother of the child said to have 
been born of the princess, had been 
proved beyond all possibility of 
doubt. The report concludes with 
some objections made by the com- 
missioners to the manners, or to 
levity of manners, upon different 
occasions, in the princess. The 
hon. member next proceeded to 
state, that the paper he should now 
read was a document which, hewas 
ready to prove at the bar of the 
house, was dictated by lord Eldon, 
Mr. Perceval, and sir Thomas 
Plomer, though signed by the 
princess of Wales: it was a letter 
written, or purporting to be written, 
by her royal highness to the king, 
on the 9th of October 1806, asa 
protest against the report of the 
commissioners, just detailed. The 
letter, being read at length, ap- 
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peared to be a formal and elaborate 
criticism upon the nature of the 
commission under which her con- 
dict had been reviewed : it asserted 
in the most unqualified terms her 
own innocence, and called the 
charges of her accusers a foul and 
false conspiracy, made ex parte, and 
affording no appeal, Upon this 
letter being read, the hon, member 
observed, that he fully concurred 
in the sentiments it expressed upon 
the subject of the commission, and 
he insisted that the charge against 
the princess before that tribunal, by 
sir John and lady Douglas, was 
nothing short of treason; that, if 
the commissioners had power to 
acquit her royal highness of the 
crime charged, they had equally 
the power to convict her. What 
was the state of that country -in 
which such a thing was even pos- 
sible? Besides, he inquired, what 
became of sir Jobn and lady Dou- 
glas? If he were rightly informed, 
they still persisted in the same 
story. if all they maintained were 
so notoriously false, why were 
they not prosecuted? The hon, 
member went on to remark, that 
he understood no proceedings of 
the late privy council, except the 
report, liad been transmitted to the 
princess of Wales. This was the 
case in 1806; but he submitted 
that copies of all those examina. 
tions should be given to her. The 
honourable member then concluded 
by moving two resolutions to the 
following purport: 

* Ist, Resolved, That it has been 
stated to this house, by a member 
thereof, who has offered to prove 
the same by witnesses at the bar 
of this house, that in the year 
1I80G a commission was sioned 
under his majesty’s royal sign 
manun, authorizing and directing 
the then lord chancellor, Erskine, 
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earl Spencer, the then secretary of 
state for the home department, 
lord Grenville, the then first lord 
of the treasury, and the then and 
present lord chief-justice, Ellen. 
borough, to inquire into the truth 
of certain written declarations, 
communicated to his majesty by 
his royal highness the prince of 
Wales, touching the conduct of 
her royal highness the princess of 
Wales. That the said commis. 
sioners, in pursuance of the said 
authority and direction, did enter 
into an examination of several wit- 
nesses; and that they delivered to 
his majesty a report of such ex- 
amination, and also of their judge- 
ment on the several parts alleged 
against her royal highness ; which 
report, signed by the four com- 
missioners aforesaid, and dated on 
the I4th of July 1806, was ac- 
companied with copies of the de. 
clarations, examinations, deposi- 
tions, and other documents on 
which it was founded. That it 
has been stated to this house, in 
manner aforesaid, that the said 
written aceusationsagainst her royal 
highness expressly asserted, ¢ That 
her royal highness had been preg- 
nant in the year 1802, in conses 
quence of an illicit intercourse ; and 
that she had in the same year been 
secretly delivered of a male child, 
which child had ever since that 
period been brought up by her 
royal highness in her own house, 
and under her immediate inspece 
tion.’ Thatthe report further stated, 
that the commissioners ‘ first exe 
amined on oath the principal in- 
formants, sir John Douglas and 
Charlotte his wife, who both part- 
ticularly swore, the former to his 
having observed the fact of the 
pregnancy of her royal highness, 
and the other to all the important 
particulars contained in her formet 
declaration, 
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declaration, and before referred tos’ 
and that report added, ‘ that the 
examinations are annexed to the 
report, and are circumstantial and 
sitive.’ That the commissioners 
stated, as the result of their ex- 
amination, ‘ their perfect conviction 
that there is no foundation what- 
ever for believing that the child 
now with the princess is the child 
of her royal highness, or that she 
was delivered of any child in 1802, 
or that she was pregnant in that 
year;’ and that the commissioners 
added, ‘ That this was their clear 
and unanimous judgement, formed 
upon full deliberation, and pro- 
nounced without hesitation, on the 
result ofthe whole inguiry.’ That 
therefore the honour of her royal 
highness the princess of Wales, the 
sacred right ofthe princess Charlotte 
of Wales, the safety of the throne, 
ard the tranquillity of the country, 
do all unite in most imperious call 
on this house, to institute now, 
while the witnesses on both sides 
are still living, and while all the 
charges are capable of being clearly 
established or clearly disproved, an 
ample and impartial investigation 
of all the allegations, facts, and 
circumstances appertaining to this 
most important subject of inquiry. 
“ 2d, Resolved, ‘That an humble 
address be presented to the prince 
regent, requesting that his royal 
highness will be graciously pleased 
to order that a copy of a report, 
made to his majesty on the 14th 
day of July 1806, by the then 
lord chancellor, Erskine, earl 
Spencer, lord Grenville, and lord 
chiet-justice Ellenborough, touch- 
mg the conduct of her royal high- 
or ag princess of Wales, be laid 
‘ore the house, together with the 
sae Aa of certain written documents 
annexed to the said report.” 
Lord Castlereagh opposed the 
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motion, and began by observing 
upon the singular line of conduct 
adopted by the honourable mover, 
in first calling upon the house to 
agree with him in all the facts 
stated in his first resolution, and 
then asking for information on the 
same subject in his second motion: 
at all events, the information 
ought to have preceded the con- 
clusions from it. His lordship 
could not conceive, from any 
reasons that had been given by the 
honourable member, that the house 
would entertain any serious doubt 
that the papers called for by the 
honourable mover were not at all 
necessary to remove any appre- 
hension as to the successor to the 
throne of these kingdoms. ‘The 
commissioners of 1806 had not 
been commissioners for the trial of 
the princess, but as privy coun- 
sellors, commissioners of inquiry 3 
and the appointment of such privy 
counsellors for such purposes was 
the constant practice in all periods 
of the history of this country. If, 
however, the honourable mover 
was serious in his opinion that the 
commission of 180G was an im- 
proper tribunal to have reviewed 
the conduct of the princess of 
Wales, did he think the house of 
commons a proper place to try 
either the princess of Wales for 
treason, or to sit in judgement 
upon the levity of .her manners ? 
It was rather extraordinary in the 
honourable member to call upon 
the house of commons to clear up 
the doubts on a subject, when he 
had expressed no doubts of his 
own. ‘The two learned judges who 
were part of the commission, lords 
Erskine and Ellenborough, had 
entertained no doubts: they, with 
their skill and legal habits, had 
been able to trace the whole trans- 
action to its source; it was not 
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a judgement upon credibility of 
witnesses only, not upon the in- 
consistency alone of lady Douglas’s 
testimony, but the real mother of 
this child. Ann Austin was ad- 
duced, and its birth, with every 
circumstance attending it, had been 
clearly proved to the commission. 
This report, too, of the commis- 
sioners, with all the evidence on 
which it was founded, had been re- 
ferred to his majesty’s then mint- 
sters; and they, upon oath, had 
unanimously confirmed that report. 
This was not all—the same report 
and evidence had been referred to 
the subsequent administration; and 
they in like manner, on their oaths, 
had unanimously declared the inno- 
cence of her royal highness. Hislord- 
ship did not mean to say,that if any 
reat doubt could be entertained 
Ey his majesty’s subjects on this 
important and delicate question, 
some declaration from parliament, 
as to the succession, might not 
become necessary ; but when such 
doubts have been so repeatedly 
negatived, would it not, he asked, 
be giving a sort of weight and 
authority to the evidence of lady 
Douglas? If the affidavits of pro- 
fligate persons were thus to be 
sanctioned, where would be the 
end of such attempts? Fortunately 
there never was a case that could 
excite so little hesitation. A more 
monstrous proposition, than to legis. 
late on ladv Douglas’s evidence, 
was never heard. The honcurable 
mover had complained that no 
proceedings had been instituted 
ogeast sir John and lady Douglas. 
is lordship had to state, that the 
first cabinet distinctly recommended 
a reference to the then law officers 
of the crown to consider of such a 
prosecuion; andif it had not been 
instituied, it did not arise from any 
doubt in the minds of those law 


officers as to the punishment that 
would be brought down upon the 
degraded and guilty heads of sir 
John and lady Douglas, but it was 
from a wish to avoid bringing 
such subjects before the public, 
The noble lord added, that he did 
not wish to push the subject fur. 
ther; he was treading on delicate 
ground. He thought the only 
effect of the present motion would 
be, to make the house of commons 
a channel tor poisoning the public 
mind. Upon the subiect of the 
late letter the noble lord declined 
saying any thing at present, that 
not being before the house. 

Sir S. Romilly commenced by 
observing, that the honourable 
member ( Mr. Cochrane Johnstone) 
had indulged himself in such strong 
terms of censure of the administra- 
tion of 1806, as to render it im. 
possible for him to preserve silence, 
No impartial man who knew under 
what circumstances that inquiry 
originated, or in what manner it 
was conducted, would think that 
any blame wasimputable to the per- 
sons concerned in it. Some time in 
the latter end of 1805, he received 
the commands of the -prince of 
Wales to attend him at Carlton- 
house: he accordingly waited on 
his royal highness, when the prince 
was pleased to tell him that he 
wished to consult him on a matter 
of the utmost importance to him- 
self, to his family, and to the state; 
that it was at lord Thurlow’s ree 
commendation he had sent for him; 
and that he had selected him be- 
cause he was unconnected with 
himself, and uneonnected with poli 
tics, His royal highness then stated 
information he had received on the 
conduct of the princess, and said 
that it should be put down m 
writing, and submitted to him for 
his advice. After having consi- 
dered 
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dered it with the utmost care and 
anxiety, he addressed a Jetter to 
his royal highness, contaming his 
sentiments on the matter,in Decem- 
ber 1805. After he gave that 
opinion, his royal highness took 
every possible means to ascertain 
what credit was due to the parties 
whose testimony had been given. 
In the change of administration 
which shortly followed, he had 
the honour of being appointed 
solicitor-general; and in March 
1806 he received his majesty’s 
commands to confer with lord 
Thurlow on this important busi- 
ness. Lord Thurlow desired him 
to tell the prince of Wales, that 
the information was of a nature 
much too important for his royal 
highness not to take some steps in 
consequence of it. ‘This he com- 
municated to the prince of Wales, 
and ina short time afterwards the 
facts, as stated, were submitted to 
some of the king’s ministers, An 
authority was then issued under 
the king’s sign manual to certain 
members of the privy council, to 
take up the investigation of the 
whole of the case. Many meetings 
were held, and many witnesses were 
examined thereupon ; and he(sir S. 
Romilly) was the only other pere 
son present, besides the commis. 
sioners, at these examinations, 
which were conducted by the four 
noble lords mentioned, and he 
took down all the depositions. He 
believed that he was selected for 
this purpose in preference to the 
attorney-general, merely because 
it was thought, that if it should not 
be necessary to institute any ju- 
dicial Or legislative proceedings 
upon it, it was desirable that the 
utmost secrecysshould be observed : 
that he already knew all the facts ; 
and that it was better that they 
‘bould be known to only five, in- 
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stead of six persons, which must 
have been the case if the attorney. 
general had been applied to. He 
declared, in the most solemn 
manner, that no inquiry was ever 
conducted with more impartiality, 
nor wasthere ever evinced a greater 
desire to discharge justly a great 
public duty. He was, therefore, 
of opinion that the motion ought to 
be negatived. 

Mr. Whitbread rose and said, if 
the motion went off, and nothing 
was said of this letter, the princess 
of Wales was most unhappily and 
unfortunately situated. The noble 
lord talked of poisoning the public 
mind, by publishing the case and 
just demands of the princess of 
Wales; he only knew by public 
rumour that the letter written by 
the princess of Wales, in Septem. 
ber 1806, to the king, calling so 
emphatically for publicity, and a 
more fair tribunal, had been dic. 
tated by lord Eldon, by Mr, Per- 
ceval, and by sir ‘Thomas Plomer. 
This fact had often been asserted 
in the presence of Mr. Perceval, 
and never denied by him. The 
last person named (sir Thomas 
Plomer) now sat opposite, and 
might deny itif he could. Mr. 
Whitbread put it to lord Castle. 
reagh, if it was not known to him, 
that all that had been said by the 
honourable mover, aye more, 
much more, had been printed by 
Mr, Perceva!, lord Eldon, and the 
cabinet of which he (the noblelord) 
was one, for the satisfaction, not 
only of England, but of Europe? 
He inquired if garbled accounts of 
this transaction were not now pub- 
lished to the world, under the 
authority of the present cabinet ? 
Mr. Whitbread then entered into a 
narrative relating to the recent 
letter to the regent from the prin- 
cess. This letter was twice returned 

unopened ; 
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unopened ; the princess then only 
required that her petition (for such 
it was) might be read to his royal 
highness, This favour was at 
length granted, and a cold answer 
was sent from the minister, stating 
that the prince had nothing to say. 
Then, after twice returning the 
letter unopened, and refusing to 
say any thing in reply when it was 
opened, it at last met the public 
eye, ministers advise the regent to 
summon a privy council, and then 
eame the most extraordimary con- 
duct on the part of lords Castle- 
reagh and Eldon: they refer, not 
to the recent conduct of her royal 
hichness, but to ber conduct in 
1806; and for such conduct she is 
to be punished, and not for any 
thing done by her in 1807, 1508, 
1800, or any subsequent year. 
« Then,” exclaimed Mr. Whit- 
bread, “ under what circumstances 


stand their famous proceedings of 


1806, for which alone her royal 

hichness is to be punished? All 
| I 

the witnesses against her, perjured 

and blasted! It is so admitted 

by the noble lord, and yet he and 

lord Eldon mix up this old hash of 


could be tound to affect the princess 
of Wales. But was not this famous 
evidence in 1806 laid before the 
wipee’s ke gal adv ISeTS, Mr. Adam, 
Afr. Garrow, and Mr. Jekyll? 1 
should be glad to know how the 
last insidious paragraph of that 
opmion came before the public? 
whether it was not so made public 
from authority? Again; had not 
the cabinet of 1807 all the evidence 
poe in 1806 before it, and the 
egal opinion of the prince’s lawyers 
1 just referred to into the bargain, 
when their verdict of unqualitied 
acquittal was given? From this 
verdict they now seem to shrink, 
because the evidence is stale and 
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forgotten.” Mr. Whitbread thea 
read the minute of eouncil of 1807; 
it was signed by lords Castlereagh 
and Eldon, and doubted the legality 
of the commission that sat upon the 
council in 1806—Yet (added Mr, 
Whitbread) these noble lords, who 
in 1807 doubt the legality of the 
proceedings of 1806, now go back 
to those same proceedings of 1806 
as their only guide. He then read 
that partof the minute of 1807, that 
not only entirely acquits the princess 
of Wales of every charge of crimi- 
nality brought against her by the 
Douglases, but exculpates her like. 
wise from every hint of unguarded 
levity attributed to her by the com. 
missioners in 1806. Do then,” 
said Mr. Whitbread, “ do lord 
Castlereagh or lord Eldon mean to 
escape from their words? ‘There 
never wasa verdict of Not guilty 
like this. Is it to be permitted to 
go back to evidence given betore 
this sentence of acquittal, and pro- 
nounce a new verdict of Guilty? 
Was everwoman so triumphant? 
Let the public recollect that no one 
act has passed since 1807, that the 
active breath of slander has dared 
to bring against the princess of 
Wales. The honourable member 
then read the late report, and pro- 
ceeded to observe that the noble 
lord had tauntingly asserted that 
the princess of Wales had, doubt- 
less, some legal adviser, or some 
friends within those walls, who 
would be found to advocate her 
cause. It had been so, She had 
a powerful legal adviser in that 
house in the late Mr. Perceval. 
Many too of the most able men in 
the country, in the house and out 
ot it, had been her friends and 
advisers; among them he could 
name lord Eldon, sir T’. Plomer, 
and sir William Scctt. It was due 
to the memory of Mr. Perceval, to 
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state, that to his dying day he 
always publicly proclaimed the 
innocence of the princess; but as 
for her other surviving friends, 
they were mute. No doubt the 
princess had her legal adviser, and 
who would never shrink from the 
responsibility of the dutiesof his situ- 
ation, or disown his being such ad- 
viser, to him who had any right to 
question him: for himself, in per- 
torming what he did, he would not 
call himself the friend of the prin- 
cess of Wales, but the friendof jus- 
tice. Was her royal highness at 
least not entitled to the common 
courtesy belonging to her sex? 
Had she attempted more than had 
been done, in the brutal reign of 
Henry VIII. by the unfortunate 
Ann Bullen, who asked to be de- 
clared innocent, or preved to be 
guilty? Mr, Whitbread concluded a 
most animated speech amidst shouts 
of applause, and moved an amend- 
ment tor the production of the report 
recently made by the individuals se- 
lected trom the privy-council. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he would 
come at once to the letter of her 
royal highness: and if he spoke of 
it with plainness, it would be as the 
letter ot her legal advisers. Well 
would it have been for her, if she 
now had such advisers as she for- 
merly had. In respect to the com- 
plaint that was made of the prince 
having refused to read her letter, 
it was not for the house to judge 
cf the merits of the parties under 
the Jong and settled separation 
Which existed. ‘Lhis was a matter 
of private arrangement, and long 
#Z0 the prince had determined that 
nO correspondence should take 
place ; and he could acquaint the 
‘House that this was not the first 
letter Which had been sent back. 
But this complaint was founded on 
* supposition that some punishment 
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had been inflicted on the princess 
by the restraints that were placed 
on the intercourse between her and 
her daughter. He would state to 
the house how the case was, and 
then it would see that no such 
punishment was intended. When 
the princess Charlotte went to 
Windsor, the prince altered the 
arrangement under which the prine 
cess had been accustomed to see 
her, from once a week to once a 
fortnight, that less interruption of 
her studies might happen by fre- 
quent journeys to London, and it 
was not intended to require the 
alteration to continue longer than 
during the princess’s residence at 
Windsor. ‘Vhis was the whole of 
what was magnified into a great 
infliction of punishment and in- 
ference of guilt, and he was sure 
the house would see it, as he did, 
to be a matter jn no ways sufficient 
to justify the letter of her royal 
highness. In respect -to the cone 
duct of the prince, he did ail that 
lay in his power to secure sound 
advice. He called in all the heads 
of the law and the church, to ad- 
vise merely to one point, what re= 
straints should be placed on the 
intercourse between the princess 
and her daughter. There never 
Was a stronger imputation cast on 
any one than was cast on the 
prince by the legal advisers of 
the letter of the princess—it was 
an appeal to the country against 
their prince, and an appeal to the 
child against her parent. But of 
all the paragraphs of the letter, that 
which relates to the canting parae 
graph about the confirmation, ts 
the most reprehensible; for, if her 
royal highness had ever spcken to 
the bishop of Salisbury, the tutor 
of the princess, on the subject, 
with a wish on her part to have the 
ceremony performed, he could have 
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told her that it was his majesty’s 
express wish it should not take place 
till the princess had attained her 
eighteenth year. The country, he 
was sure, would feel the prince had 
discharged his duty; and that his 
consultation with the council on 
the education of his child was a 
proof of his love. of his people, by 
referring for advice to his council ; 
and that he had shown an anxious 
desire to exercise the prerogative of 
educating his daughter, with a just 
sense of its great importance. 

Sir Thomas Plomer spoke on 
the same side. 

Mr. Wortley said, he felt very 
warmly on this occasion, as a man 
of honour and a gentleman, but he 
could not vote either for the ori- 
ginal motion or the amendment. 
He must at the same time say, it 
was not the speech of the noble 
lord that induced him to come to 
this determination, for he had left 
the points which are the most ma- 
terial in the discussion without any 
answer, Tie considered this a most 
galling and disgracetul subject, no 
Jess than dragging the royal family 
before the house. The true ques- 
tion was, whether ministers had 
done their duty, first to their king, 
and secondly to their country? In 
his opinion, the four commissioners 
appoited mm 1806 had gone further 
than they were required to do. The 
commission were to examine into a 
charge of one kind only ; but from 
the evidence brought to support 
this, they formed another, and thus 
exceeded their jurisdiction. If their 
report was only to go to the king, 
this cireumstance would not have 
been material; but as it was to go 
to the princess, it was sure to be 
productive of difficulties, such as 
no woman could submit, without 
complaint, to the imputations that 
were cast upon her. But passing 





by this report, the next to be con, 
sidered is that of 1807, which is a 
complete acquittal as to every 
point. ‘This the noble lord has not 
denied in his speech; but the mini. 
sters of that day not only acquitted 
her royal highness, but went further, 
and advised his majesty to receive 
the princess at court. Wiih sucha 
report in existence, why was it 
necessary now to ransack the evis 
dence of 1806, and to rake together 
the documents of that period, ta 
found a report upon what regula. 
tions were necessary to govern the 
intercourse between the princess 
and her daughter ?—documents, in 
crushing which the noble lord had 
formerly been a party. If, instead 
of such an unjustinable proceeding, 
his royal highness the prince regent 
had been advised to say, I am the 
father of this child, and I will act 
as a father is empowered to do—I 
am prince of these realms, and I 
will exercise my prerogative of 
educating the successor to the 
throne—the country would have 
been satistied, in his opinion, as he 
did not conceive the princess was so 
popular as to fear that such advice 
would not have been universally 
approved of. ‘The hon. member 
said, he had as high feelings for 
royalty as any man; but he must 
say, all proceedings like these cone 
tribute to pull it down. He was 
very sorry we had a family who do 
not take warning from what is said 
and thought concerning them. 
They seemed to be the only persons 
in the country who were wholly 
regardless of their own welfare and 
respectability. He would not have 
the regent lay the flattering unction 
tohis soul, and think his conduct 
will bear him harmless through all 
these transactions, He said this 
with no disrespect to him, or his 
family: no man was more attached 
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to the howse of Brunswick than he 
was; but if he had a sister mm the 
same situation, he would say she 
was exceedingly ill treated. 

Mr. W. Smith fully participated 
‘a what fell from the honourable 
member who spoke last: if his 
sister had been treated as the prin- 
cess had been, he should feel ex- 
tremely sore. He regretted he 
could not see his way clear how 
justice could be done to the prin- 
cess, and therefore he wished his 
honourable friend would explain 
what furt’ser proceedings he had in 
contemplation. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not agree to 
the motion of his honourable friend; 
yet he was almost inclined so to do, 
from the admirable, incomparable, 
yesistless eloquence with which he 
urged it, He would ask, Is it com- 
petent for this house to grant the 
prayer of the princess’s letter? The 
report of 1806 ought not to be laid 
before the house. Is there any thing 
m it that ought to be submitted to 
their consideration? Suppose the 
report on the table, what could they 
do with it? Could they address the 
regent for a trial? could they con- 
demn? could they acquit? This 
is truly an attack on the govern- 
ment; and the defence of the noble 
lord worthy of the newspapers 
which advocate his cause. He 
denied that any person in oppo- 
sition had any connection vith the 
publication of the papers, or with 
any part of the transaction; he diss 
pore all knowledge of all pro- 

ings therein, and he should 
a any one who could make 
yal quarrels a source to prove 
wt as stage to office: he had 
weer me; those he acted with 
. never so done; and he wished 
rt say as much for the living 
the dead, and that all could 


hay their hands on their hearts and 
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say the same. He despised such 
base and despicable conduct from 
the bottom of his soul. 

Mr. Whitbread said, provided he 
should succeed in his motion of tos 
night, and obtain the report alluded 
to in the letter of the princess of 
Wales tothe speaker, it certainly was 
his intention, in the event of success 
to his first motion, to have followed 
it up by motions for such papers as 
might appear necessary for the fur- 
therelucidationofthe busines, and for 
the justification or conviction of the 
person who had thrown herself, as 
a last resource, upon the justice and 
mercy of the house. But the few 
hours which had passed since he 

noved his amendment, had so eng 
tirely altered the state of the case, 
that he should not now even press 
a division. ‘The most complete des 
fiance on the part of the princess of 
Wales had been thrown out, in the 
presence of those persons who had 
the fullest opportunity of inquiry, 
and whose duty it was to imquire 
into every part of her conduct— 
who have the means of searching 
her very heart. So completely did. 
she now appear acquitted of alk 
possible imputation of blame, even 
by. the, persons from whom. the 
aspersions were, by the world, sup- 
posed, in the last report, to have 
been thrown upon her, that it was 
in his mind unnecessary to press the 
matter to a division. Her imno- 
cence was acknowledged entire— 
complete. ‘To such restrictions as 
the prince regent, in his capacity 
of father to the princess Charlottes 
or by the advice of his ministers, 
might think proper to impose upon 
her intercourse with her daughter, 
she must submit. It was her lot. 
But she had the satisfaction of 
knowing that her reputation hence- 
forward was, by the confession of 
all, without imputation or reproach. 
From 
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From these considerations, he should 
not press a division. 

Mr. Canning could not sufh- 
ciently praise the honest and manly 
warmth shown by Mr. Whitbread: 
but all motions similar to the 
present he should resist. He never 
would consent to support that 
which, however plausible at the 
moment, would endanger the per- 
manent interests of the country. 
Besides, the necessity of such mo- 
tions is lessened, if the object be to 
declare the entire acquittal of the 
princess; because, from the tone of 
the noble lord, as wellas his repeated 
declarationsof herinnocence, turther 
proceedings are unnecessary. He 
Was prepared to assert and main- 
tain, that the words and meaning 
of the cabinet report in 1807 con- 
veyed a complete, satisfactory, and 
unlimited acquittal. He would not 
have supported the late minute of 
the council, had he been in the 
cabinet ; he should have been con- 
tent to say that his royal highness 
was the master of his own family ; 
as father and sovereign, he had a 
right to direct and control the 
conduct of his daughter, and to 
regulate whom she should see, and 
whom she should not see. The 
minute, he was glad to hear owned, 
Jeft acquitted innocence as it was 
before the council made their re- 
port. It is hard to stop these dis- 
cussions here; but it is better they 
should be so done, than left where 
it would be difficult to control 
their circulation. He entirely dis- 
approved of the original publica- 
tion of the letter, as the cause of 
all the mischief. He would not 
have raised the flame by calling in 
the aid of other persons to assist 
the cabinet, which has given to 
the proceeding a character of un- 
easiness and anxiety that has been 
very injurious, 








Sir W. Garrow maintained, that 
the prince regent was placed, by 
the appearance of the letter in print, 
in a situation that forced him to 
take the opinion of grave and ho. 
nourable persons as to the line he 
was to tuke upon this subject. He 
denied being 2 party to the publica. 
tion of the extract which appeared 
in a newspaper some days back, 
What took place was this: he and 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Jekyll were not 
called to revise the proceedings of 
the council in 1806, but they were 
commanded by the prir«e to give 
their opinions upon questions pro- 
posed to them. ‘They met at his 
house, locked up all the papers 
while the subject was in discussion ; 
they destroyed all the copies but 
one, and he had not seen the papers 
since, till he was shown the extract 
that was printed in one of the news- 
papers the other day. 

Mr. Yorke requested Mr. C. 
Johnstone to withdraw his motion. 
Mr. C. Johnstone refused to do so; 
adding, that it was a proud day for 
him, because it had completely esta- 
blished the innocence of her royal 
highness the princess of Wales. 

The question was put, and Mr. 
C. Johnstone’s motion was nega- 
tived without a division. 

March 17.—Mr. Whitbread pre- 
sented a petition from sir John 
and lady Douglas, requesting to 
be perrfitted to reswear their depo- 
sitions before such a tribunal as 
would subject them to a prosecu- 
tion if they proved to be false. The 
honourable member expressed his 
indignation at the obscene and dis 
gusting depositions of lady Dow- 
glas and others, that appeared to 
have been published by authority, 
though they had been repeatedly 
declared to be unworthy of credit; 
and observed, that he had heard 
that another inquiry was going on 
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under the direction of the lord 
chancellor, Mr. Conant the magis- 
trate, and others, without the know- 
ledge of the other ministers, though 
it was a matter of state. He then 
read a deposition of Mrs. Lisle, 
which had been put into his hands, 
and which explained, that the prin- 
cess, being taken ll in the night, 
got up to procure a light when seen 
in the female servant’s room. He 
likewise condemned the mode ot 
questioning adopted by the lords 
commissioners, as showing an eager 
desire to find guilt. A gentleman 
of integrity and honour, he said, 
had this morning put into his hands 
a correct copy of the full evidence 
of Mrs. Lisle. He did not himself 
mean to vouch for its authenticity ; 
but he would read some parts of it, 
to show how much it differed from 
the deposition given to the public. 
Some of the questions put to Mrs. 
Lisle were highly ridiculous, un- 
fair, and improper; nor were seve- 
ral of those said in the evidence to 
have been put by lord Erskine, 
such as could be expected of that 
great lawyer. When they had 
asked Mrs. Lisle whether captain 
Manby was not in the habit of al- 
Ways sitting next the princess at 
dinner, and she had answered in 
the afirmative, they then put a ri- 
ciculous question, to know whether 
their modes of sitting at dinner re- 
sembled that in which she and the 
four commissioners sat round the 
table where the examinations were 
carried on. They also asked, if the 
princess and captain Manby did 
hot sit apart from the rest; and 
ee. Lisle answered in the 
“armative, they asked——What do 
gg suppose they talked about ? 
‘he y epg wen gga Hg, that 
bewsd .scikt ear. fr. Whit- 
one said, he could hardly sup- 

© Mat any lawyer would 
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allow such questions to be put 
to a witness, especially the tww 
noble lords who were concerned ia 
these examinations, When Mrs, 
Lisle was asked, whether the con- 
duct of the princess of Wales was 
such as became a married woman? 
she did not answer in the manner 
stated in her deposition, but in 2 
way moré collected and dignitied. 
To the question, what was the oc- 
casion of her talking particularly to 
captain Manby? she replied, that 
she did not know. But he would 
ask, was it not natural that the 
princess of Wales, when excluded 
from that high sphere of society in 
which she ought to move, should 
amuse herself in conversation with 
a stranger who was likely to have 
something new to communicate to 
her, rather than that she should con- 
fine herself to what she could al- 
wayscommand—tlie conversation of 
her own ladies? From the nature of 
several of the questions put to Mrs, 
Lisle, it would appear as if the 
commissioners were fishing for 
something, as if in a cross-exami- 
nation. After a few remarks on 
the account given in Mrs. Lisle’s 
evidence relative to captain Hood 
and Mr. Chester, he remarked, 
either that this evidence was false, 
or that the noblelords acted hastily. 
Was it not very silly to hear them 
gravely ask her, whether Mr. Ches- 
ter was not a very handsome man ? 
And did it become the grave cha- 
racter of two eminent lawyers to 
ask, why the princess of Wales got 
up at night, and went into her ser- 
vant’s room for a light? Must the 
princess be denied that which would 
be permitted to every woman in 
the kingdom? Mrs. Lisle said, shé 
heard the princess say, that she had 
done so because she was ill, and 
wanted a candle. How then could 
this deposition be admitted as ev» 

dence, 
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dence of guilt in the princess, when 


the answers of Mrs. Lisle were 
more calculated to show her inno- 
cence? ‘the princess had been for 
eleven years, and still continues, 
under persecution; and yet, atter 
ail, nothing has been fairly proved 
against her, though a great portion 
of the talent of the country had 
been employed against her. Why 
were fresh examinations instituted 
last autumn? Why, at the time 
that the princess of Wales had cor: 
responded with the queen about the 
confirmation of the princess Char- 
lotte, was no intimation given to 
her of the king’s injunction on that 
subjec. ? Why was no restramt 
laid on her intercourse with her 
daughter in 1806, while the exami- 
nations against her were going on? 
She had not now, as formerly, the 
happiness of having lord Eldon for 
her adviser: no, of late he had 
preferred the duty of being the 
bearer of stern messages, rather 
than the office of intercession and 
consolation. She had acted very 
properly, in his opinion, of late; 
for, as,soon as the restricted terms 
of intercourse were communicated 
to her, she immediately remonstra- 
ted; and though her letter to the 
yrince had been blamed by many, 
be could not but say, upon a com- 
parison of them, that it was infi- 
ritely more becoming and respect- 
ful than those she sent by the ad- 
vice ot Mr, Perceval in 1807 to the 
king 3 and though he would not 
have advised her to send the letter, 
he saw nothing improper in her 
letter to the prince. Even from 
the confession of her opponents, it 
was not the prayer, or the contents, 
but the publication of that letter 


that was blamed. In speaking of 


the princess of Wales, he asked, 
Should she leave the country ? 
Was it for innocence to fly? She 
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of all persons in the world, in thé 
exalted rank in which she had been 
placed, was the most unprotected, 
Let the house look to the circum. 
stances which had brought on those 
accusations ; how she had been 
elevated to her high rank; and 
how, because she was not agreeable 
to the taste of her husband, she had 
since been brought down ! Compare 
her case with that of Caroline Ma- 
tilda of Denmark, who, in conse- 
quence of a political struggle in 
that country, being involved in suse 
picion, was ordered to be confined 
in prison, where she died of grief, 
She was described by the historian 
as suffering in consequence of her 
being far removed from the equita- 
ble tribunals of this country. In 
Denmark she could not receive that 
justice which she was certain of ex- 
periencing had she been so fortunate 
as to be subject to the mild and 
equitable laws of England. Caros 
line Matilda, an English princess, 
could not have justice in Denmark: 
but the case of the princess of Wales 
was different—she was in England; 
and she might therefore expect to 
have her conduct judged of by the 
laws of England. She was sue 
spected, and she asked to bé 
brought, and to have her conduct 
investigated, before an English tris 
bunal. An English princess could 
not obtain English justice in Den- 
mark ; but she, a German princess, 
asked with confidence for English 
justice in England. She, the niece 
of this very Caroline Matilda, asked 
that justice in England, which had 
been denied to her aunt in Den 
mark. Caroline Matilda endeavour- 
ed to escape from her persecutors ¢ 
the first person she met was het 
chief enemy; him she could not 
meet, and she retufned to her room. 
Again she made an attempt, and 


though met by a file of men be 
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fxed bayonets, persevered : but her 
husband being removed, she was 
secured, and conveyed to the castle 
of Cronsberg. Every endeavour 
was made on the part of ber bro- 
ther-in-law, the father of this very 
princess of Wales, to rescue her : 
but she, being removed from her 
children, died broken-hearted at 
the early age of twen'y-four., The 
evidence against her, as historians 
stated, far from warranting a legal 
conclusion of her guilt, did not 
amount even to presumptive proof 
of it. Qn what, in the present in- 
stance, did the princess of Wales 
stand ?—She stood on this—lord 
Eldon, as a lawyer, said, the greater 
part of the evidence was satisfac- 
torily disproved, and as for the re- 
mainder, he (Mr. Whitbread) and 
all men utterly discredited it. The 
princess of Wales had the conscla- 
tion of thinking that she was sur- 
rounded by ladies of the first rank 
in the kingdom, who would not, 
from regard to their own cliaracter, 
have remained about her person 
were they not satisfied of her inno- 
cence, If she wished to quit this 
country, she had now no father to 
go to; nor had she even her father’s 
country to afford her an asylum. 
He who would have afforded pro- 
tection to Caroline Matilda, was 
not now in existence to protect his 
own daughter. He had forfeited 
his life in the battle of Jena, having 
ad consequence of a wound 
on ali received. I'he prin- 
Ess, ever, had the satisfaction 


of knowing, that he lived to be 


informed of her acquittal, and died 
in the persuasion of her entire in- 
ee neg _ What protection then 
Princess of Wales? She had 

ma “ of her husband and of the 
mi A et father, who had endea- 
— to protect Caroline Matilda, 
no more. Her husband had 


* 
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withdrawn from her royal highness 
his protection; and was that house 
to withhold from her its protection 
also? She had, indeed, her noble 
mother here—the sister of Caroline 
Matilda; she bad her own bosom to 
retire to. She had also her gallant 
brother, though he had not now the 
same means of affording her ma 
tection as formerly. She therefore, 
or rather he (Mr. Whitbread) in 
her name, called on that house 
the representatives of the people of 
England—to become the protece 
tors of an innocent, traduced, and 
defenceless stranger——the mother of 
their future queen. He wished most 
sincerely that “The Book,” now 
lying on the table: of the house, 
before him, had never been printed 5 
he wished that the threatening let- 
ter to his majesty in the year 1807, 
threatening that The Book should 
be published on the following Mon- 
day, had never been written, He 
did not ask of the house to approve 
of any subsequent letter which had 
since been published : he only asked 
of them to compare that letter with 
the threatening letter dictated by 
Mr. Perceval. He should not, how. 
ever, read thetwo. He would not 
do it, on account of Mr, Perceval, 
who was now no more, He did 
not wish to execute justice on him, 
but he would on lord Eldon, if he 
could, because on him he thought 
justice should be done, He would 
read the two letters, for the sake of 
executing justice on the one, were it 
not that he might thereby seem to 
be doing an .act of injustice to the © 
memory of the other. One word 
more, and then he had done. It 
was never too late to conciliate; 
and if even now matters could be 
brought to that crisis, he was cer- 
tain the nation would esteem it the 
ares boon that could be cone 
e 


rred on the country. He con- 
F cluded 
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cluded by put:ing in copies of the 
Morning Herald of Saturday and 
Monday last, the parts of which 
alluded to were entered as read, 
and then moved a humble address 
to the prince regent, expressive of 
the deep concern and indignation 
which the house felt at publications 
of so gross and scandalous a nature, 
so painful to the feelings of his royal 
highness and all the other branches 
of his illustrious family ; and pray- 
ing that his royal highness would 
be pleased to order proper measures 
to be taken for bringing to justice 
all the persons concerned in so scan- 
dalous a business ; and particularly 
for preventing the continuance or 
repetition of so high an offence. 

The question being put, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he hoped 
the main attention of the house 
would be directed to the practicable 
purposes which could be expected 
from the motion with which the 
honourable gentleman had con- 
cluded, Was it conciliation which 
the honourable gentleman had in 
view ? In what respect was his mo- 
tion, far less the speech with which 
he had prefaced it, calculated to 
produce conciliation? The papers 
of the next day after the letter first 

ublished had made its appearance, 
instead of showing any abstinence 
from further discussion on the sub- 
ject, contained two letters of his 
majesty himself. He agreed that 
the. monarchy itself was concerned 
in the course now to be pursued, 
and that it was never more con- 
cerned in any thing than in the 
measure now to be taken by parlia- 
ment. Much injury, in his opinion, 
was to be apprehended from snach 
speeches as that which they had 
heard to-night from the honourable 

entleman. He did not wish to 
interrupt the honourable gentle. 
man, though he must be allowed to 





say, that it appeared to him that 
the honourable gentleman, under 
the pretext of vindicating the prin. 
cess of Wales, had indulged in illi. 
beral, unfair, and, as he (lord 
Castlereagh) thought, unparliamen. 
tary observations on the conduct of 
the prince of Wales himself; 

Mr. Whitbread moved that the 
words of the noble lord be taker 
down. If he himself had followed 
the course ascribed to him by the 
noble lord, it would have been his 
lordship’s duty to have moved that 
he (Mr. Whitbread) be committed 
to the Tower. 

The speaker said, the rule in 
such cases was to have the expres 
sion taken down, as stated by the 
person objecting to it to have been 
used, and then to let the party 
charged with using it, either admit 
or deny his having used the words 
objected to. 

Mr. Whitbread dictated _ the 
words used by lord Castlereagh ; 
when i 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had 
rothing in them to alter. 

The speaker observed, that then 
it remained for the noble lord to 
explain or vindicate the words he 
had used. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should 
go onto make good what he had 
asserted. The honourable gentle- 
man, in pursuing this question, had 
gone the length of stating, that if 
the conduct of the princess of 
Wales was at all criminal, hers was 
a crime arising out of the conduct 
of the prince of Wales. 

Mr. Whitbread spoke to order. 
He denied what had now fallen 
from the noble lord. The noble lord 
was sufficiently skilled in debates 
and in tne practice of that housts 
to have stopped him (Mr. Whit 
bread) if he had so expressed hit 
self; neither would the are 
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have allowed him so to talk of the 
trown, or of the person virtually 
holding it. al 

The speaker was of opinion lord 
Castlereagh had a right to go on. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had 
not interrupted the honourable 
membet, becatise his observations 
applied only to the prince of Wales, 
and not to the person holding the 
crown; and he termed this conduct 
on the part of the honourable gen- 
tleman illiberal, attacking, as it 
was, a person in his absence. 

Mr. Tierney spoke to order. If 
this mode of proceeding were 
xJopted, a person who had no such 
intention as that imputed fo him, 
night have any charge fixed upon 
him argumentatively. 

Mr. Whitbread explained, that if 
any thing which had dropt from 
him could warrant the charge made 
against him by the noble lord, he 
could only say that it was by no 
means his intention. 

Lord Castlereagh said that was 
quite satisfictory. The question 
then was, if the proposition of the 
hon. gentleman was one which it 
would be consistent with the duty 
they owed the public for that house 
to adopt? his motion being to call 
two printers to the bar of the house; 
orrather, to order them to be pro- 
secuted by the attorney-general, 
after the interval of a fortnight, 
during which almost every docu- 
ment on all sides had been publish- 
ed. The whole tine of argument 
pursued by the horiourable gentle- 
man went to show that there was 
= use for any trial, rather than to 
ind inden a. trial was necessary 5 
Rsibosahas oe the speech of the 
it would oF a0 ae ra he oy: 

ii his co 34 seem as if it had 
ihisbeaens sh to the four com- 
ides On ther trial He 
Sot, if the honourable gentle. 
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man had intended thus to lay his 
case, that it would have been but 
friendly in him to have apprised his 
noble friend (lord Erskine) of his 
intention. At all events, it would 
have been fair to have given an 
Honourable and learned friend of 
his (sir Samuel Romilly ) some idea 
of his intention, that, as that learned 
gentleman (then solicitor-general) 
acted as secretary in the course of 
the investigation, he might have 
been enabled to give an explana- 
tidn, or rather an answer, to the 
observation of the honourable gen- 
tleman. ‘The honourable gentle- 
man said, parliament should inter- 
pose, to the effect of giving to her 
royal highness the protection of the 
law. His lordship did not know 
that her royal highness was de- 
prived of its protection. No step 
could be taken against her but 
under the law ; and when proceed- 
ings at law were instituted, then 
would the protéction of the law be 
open to her, as to every person 
else. He wag not aware of any in- 
tention, in any quarter, which 
should render it necessary for her 
royal highness to resort to the law. 
When an? seizure should be made 
for the sake of depriving one of 
their liberty, as in the case of the 
princess Caroline Matilda, it would 
then be time enough to provide 
against it. ‘lhe honourable gentle« 
man was rather tardy in complain- 
ing of the sin of disélosure in this 
case. No principle or end of justice 
could be served by complying with 
the present motion; and he had no 
doubt the house would consult its 
own dignity by negatrving It. 

Mr. Ponsonby stated at as his 
firm conviction, that his honour- 
able friend, in the warmth of his 
zeal, had been misled; and that 
the person who had put that un- 


authenticated paper into his hands 
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as Mrs. Lisle’s deposition, had de- 
ceived him. He was sure, when 
the miatter came to be sifted, that 
it would be found so; and that the 
four commissioners had equally 
done their duty to the crown and 
justice to Mrs. Lisle. He was 
sorry, however, those four commis- 
sioners being all peers, that: they 
could not be present in that house 
to answer for themselves; and he 
was sorry also, that his honourable 
and learned friend was not present, 
because of his high character and 
legal knowledge, and because, if 
any improper depositions had been 
suffered to be taken, his honourable 
and learned friend was as culpable 
as the four noble lords. But he had 
such a firm reliance upon the known 
wobity and integrity of those noble 
ay that he was satisfied, when 
the whole came to be thoroughly 
investigated, it would be found that 
nothing had been done but what 
was strictly warranted and legal. 
He had, however, written a note 
to his honourable and learned friend 
(sir S. Romilly) to inform him of 
what had happened since he quitted 
the house, and to request his pre- 
sence in the course of the evening. 
With regard to the motion, he 
should certainly support it, but 
from reasons very different from 
those urged by his honourable 
friend. His object, in voting for 
the motion, was to put an end to 
it altogether; to extinguish that 
frightful and horrid scene; and if 
the house refused to accede to it, 
might they not expect that other 
disgusting and nauseous anecdotes 
would be put forth? And if so, 
whom nal that house have to 
blame but itself? because, when a 
motion was before it, whose object 
was to check the odious stream, 
they refused to grant it. If it should 
prove so, he trusted that no man 
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would say in that house afterwards, 
that there existed a spirit in the 
country to revile and traduce royal. 
tv; that there was an anti-monar 
chical disposition in the land: such 
reproaches he hoped never to hear 
tn that house again, because, let 
whatever would be printed, they 
could have no cause to complain. 
The motion now before them, if 
accepted, would put a stop to the 
publications in question ; if reject. 
ed, would encourage them ; and, 
before another month elapsed, 
would make them all bitterly la- 
ment their refusal of it. 

Mr. Bathurst spoke against the 
motion, 

Mr. Stephen rose in consequence 
of an attack on the memory of an 
illustrious friend of his, the revered 
and lamented Mr. Perceval. When 
the honourable mover took merit 
to himself for not doing justice to 
the memory of that virtuous mint 
ster; when he talked of sparing his 
character, by not drawing a com- 
parison between his conduct ona 
former occasion, and that of the 
honourable gentleman himself now, 
it was barely possible to listen to 
him with patience and moderation. 
Mr. Perceval had undertaken to 
superintend a book containing the 
evidence in the case of the princess 
of Wales, for her royal highness ; 
and if as her advocate he had omit- 
ted any passages, to what would 
he have exposed her and himself? 
To the charge of having omitted 
and withheld parts of the testimony, 
arid thereby invalidated the whole. 
He believed that this was the first 
time the mention of immorality had 
ever been connected with the name 
of Perceval, or that he had been 
accused of disregard to the decen- 
cies of life, who had been so em 
nent an example of respect to them 


all. But did the honourable gen- 
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tleman mean to say, that as the 
princess of Wales’s counsel, in an 
appeal she was about to make to 
the public; he had any choice in al- 
tering or abridging the evidence on 
which that appeal was founded? 
And what was the letter which had 
been called “threatening?” It 
was written upon the supposition, 
that, by her exclusion from court 
being enforced, a sanction would 
be conferred not only upon the 
charge of levity, but upon the more 
serious accusations which had been 
brought against the princess—that 
she ought not to acquiesce tn this 
ignominy, but afford the public an 
opportunity of judying of her con- 
duct. Ought Mr. Perceval, in this 
case, to have garbled the evidence? 
Even the honourable gentleman, 
with all his predilection for gar- 
bling, would scarcely say that ought 
to have been done. If a line had 
been suppressed, the argument 
would have been against the prin- 
cess, He deeply deplored that het 
royal highness had not such ad- 
visers now as she had at that time. 
lhe honourable gentleman had un- 
dertaken a heavy responsibility by 
reading the paper relative to Mrs. 
Lisle’s evidence-—that paper from 
which he had drawn accusations 
against four noble lords, and the 
learned gentleman now in his place, 
(sir S, Romilly, who had come in) 
“aus if ti ue, p! oved 
Yo ane Dae tig in a manner 
peadie sag to the trust re- 
MAA any joak ic ta eee 
what was the e . n : ns “‘ For 
« rientinesd large i That they 
Witnesses thigh: ‘«t ~ na yar 
used, and om iy. rt ee 
Means of que rs cr p evidence by 
judge to put WEY a for a 
have been ae eae would not 
had had fa ‘ if the parties 
Y legal advisers with 
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them. If these were so, these no- 
ble lords were more reprehensible 
than he had words to express. But 
he doubted the honourable gentle- 
man’s information. He ridiculed 
the knight-errantry of the honour- 
able gentleman, which, instead of 
procuring the evidence to be re- 
vised, was evaporated in an attack 
upon two editors. As for that con- 
ciliation which, he said, belonged 
to the letter he had written for the 
princess, and read to the house, he 
(Mr. Stephen) did not see all that 
conciliatory temper in it. To him 
it looked more like a triumph on 
what had passed in that house. But 
he gladly relinquished the subject, 
having fulfilled the object for which 
he rose, to vindicate from the as- 
persion of want of a recenciliatory 
spirit between man and wite, Mr, 
Perceval, who was himself an or- 
nament to the conjugal state. 

Sir Samuel Romiily having en- 
tered the house, rose and said, he 
was informed a statement had been 
made since he quitted the house, 
which he was compelled to do trom 
urgent professional avocatian, that 
very nearly concerned: himself. He 
did not imputg¢ it to any want of 
candour on the part of his honour- 
able friend, that such a statement 
took place in his absence; and he 
was extremely sorry it was not pos- 
sible for him, at that moment, to 
give the explanation that might be 
wished. The house would have in 
its recollection, that he stated ona 
former evening he had been present 
at all the examinations but one, on 
which day he did not receive the 
notice time enough to attend. It 
unfortunately happened that’ day 
was the last one; it was the third 
of July; and on that day Mrs. 
Lisle’s examination took place, He 
was sorry it so occurred, not only 
for himself, but for the noble lords 
F 3 whose 
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whose conduct had been question- m 
ed. But he could say, that unless 
the examination on that day differed 
from al) iormer days, it was im- 

ssible that the statement put into 
the hands of his honourable friend 
could be correct. The witnesses 
were uniformly examined by the 
two law lords, Erskine and Ellen. 
borough ; the questions were never 
in any instance taken down; only 
the answers; in the same way as 
was always done, he believed, when 
depositions were made before a ma- 
gistrate. ‘The information was then 
read over before the witnesses, who 
altered and corrected whateyer they 
thought .required it; after which 
they signed the whole. That course 
had been regularly pursued; he 
had himself taken down the evi- 
dence ; never asking any questions 
himself, nor suggesting any; and 
if he were upon his oath, (though 
he believed it was hardly necessary 
to say so,) he would affirm that the 
answers were taken down precisely 
as they were given. Some of the 
witnesses, after their depositions had 
been read to them, requested to 
read them themselves, which they 
did, and sometimes made altera- 


tions, which alterations would be 


found as they were made in the 
originals, for no fair copies were 
ever m ade ot them. Unless, there- 
dove, quite a different course was 
eee on the last day to what 
vad been adopted on any other day, 
the evidence on that d: ay would be 
found as taken down in the hand. 
writing of one of the four lords. 
House of “lords, March 22,— 
L ord Ellenboroug), alluding to the 
evidence of M; :. Lisle, read by 
Mr. Whitbread in the house of com- 
mons, and commen ted on by that 
ong an, said that his hame had 
een inserted in the commission of 


laquiry without any previous inti- 


> 
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mation. That, regarding it asa 
proof of his majesty’s opinion of 
his zeal and intezg arity, he did hig 
duty to the best o f his power: but 
it was in the performance of that 
duty that .some person, with the 
most abandoned and _ detestable 
slander, had dared to charge him 
with a gross act of dishonesty ; him, 
on whose character for integrity, 
dilivence, and care, Gepended more 
of the property and interests of the 
people than on those of any other 
man in the country ; yet of him tt 
was foully and slanderously alleged, 
that he had falsified the evidence 
given before the co mmission, give 
ing in as a document evidence th at 
was not received, and suppressin Ig 
that which wasactually given. This 
was all a lie,—a vile sli lander,—all 
false as hell, He would not violate 
the propriety of that house; he 
knew the respect and decency it 
required ; but he must vive the lie 
to falsehood. The nob le lord then 
explained, that one night, when 
the commissioners had met to exae 
mine witnesses, the solicitor-general 
(sir S. Romilly,) who had been ap- 
pointed to arrange and take down 
evidenc’, was absent from home, 
and could not be found. The exa- 
mination proceeded, and the com- 
missioners re quested that he w ould 
take down the evidence of the wit+ 
nesses in attendance. He declared 
upon the most sacred asseveration 
that could be made,—the most s0- 
lemn sanction of an oath,—that 
every word of that deposition came 
trom the lips of the witness in ques 
tion,—that every word of it was 
read over to her, i it not para} graph by 
paragraphas it was taken down, ¢¢t 
tainly all after it was taken,—and 
every sheet signed with her name. 
Lord Erskine deemed it scarcely 
necessary to vindicate himself from 


such an imputation as falsifying 
evidences 
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evidence. He should have thought 
that his professional character, his 
situation in life, the rank he had 
held, might have been enough to 
wipe away every stigma.—If ma- 
gistrates were not permitted to put 
jeading questions te witnesses, very 
fatal consequences might follow. 

Lord Grenville and earl Spencer 
expressed themgelves in milder 
terms than the lord chief justice, 
but to the same effect. 

Earl Moira denied that he had 
covertly sought evidence on the 
subject alluded to. He not only 
never spgntaneously sought infor- 
mation, but he had never been in- 
stigated so to do. His inquiries 
baving led him to believe that the 
statement was unfounded, he had 
reported that no further proceed- 
ings were necessary. The com- 
mission of inquiry was not appdint- 
ed until three years after. He cha- 
racterized Mary Lloyd as an un- 
willing witness, and declared that 
the examination of Drs, Mills and 
Edmeades at his house was to pre- 
vent publicity as much as possible. 
_ March 22,.—-Mr, Whitbread, in 
the house of commons, begged to 
say a few words relative to some 
parts «f his speech in the house on 
a former evening. From what he 
had just heard, it had been stated 
elsewhere (see report of the house 
of lords), by a high and grave aus 
thority, that what he read to the 
Ouse on a former night, as a co 
of the evidence of Mrs Lisle PY 
wholly fabricated and fals dee 
the account whi nt ners wee 
caval. & e ect pty just re- 
of thie ays ared that the truth 
all the hie ry 9 was disclaimed by 
which i "per seni from 

eat inotend appear that he had 
would declare a5 ied an 
¢ house, on “7 Settled opinion to 

» ON that point, he wished 
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also to learn what was the declara- 
tion of the witness herself (Mrs. 
Lisle) on the subject. He was anx- 
ious to know whether she consider- 
ed it a fabrication ; and would not 
wholly disbelieve it, until that was 
ascertained. He would say, for 
his own part, that he neither sought 
or bought this evidence; and that 
it was not sent to him by the prin- 
cess of Wales herself, or officially 
in her name. He would, there- 
fore, suspend his opinion, until he 
could procure further information. 

Mr. Tierney. was sorry for the 
course adopted by his honourable 
friend, and regretted his intention 
of postponing his declaration till he 
should hear from Mrs. Lisle. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had 
come to the resolution of postpone- 
ment, on mature deliberation, nor 
should he now depart from it. He 
would to-morrow send the evidence 
to Mrs. Lisle, and on Wednesday 
evening, as an honourable mem- 
ber’s motion stood for that night, 
(Mr. Cochrane Johnstone’s) would 
declare his further sentiments, 
should he by that time hear from 
Mrs. Lisle, But should. the ho- 
nourable member delay or post- 
pone his motion, he would take an 
early opportunity of declaring whe- 
ther he had been grossly imposed 
upon, as had been asserted, If he 
was imposed upon, the gentleman 
who gave him this evidence was so 

ikewise; and it would be time 
enough to make the declaration 
when he had it in his power to do 
60 with truth. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the course 
pursued by the honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Whitbread), instead of 
furthering the cause ot justice, as 
the honourable gentleman express- 
ed, and as it was natural to suppose - 
his object should be, avent, if coun- 

Fk 4 tenanced, 
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tenanced, to overturn one-half of 
the judicial proceedings of this 
country. Did not the hon: urable 
gentleman know that in many in- 
stances, at the quarter-sessions par- 
ticularly, where the honourable 
gentleman himseif was in the habit 
of attending, the answers only, and 
not the questions, were taken down 
in writing? Was it not also “ fact, 
that the judges, in recapitulating 
the evidence to juries, pave the an- 
swers only, and in no ene instance 
both questions and answers? Yet 
what said the honourable gentle- 
man now ? That he would not pay 
respect to the declaration of ail the 
four noble lords who had acted as 
commissioners on the occasion al- 
luded to; but that he would wait 
till he was satisfied by the declara- 
tion of Mrs. Lisle, not made under 
the sanction of an oath, as her de- 

sition already referred to had 
waR, The honourable gentleman 
had read the paper in question, not 
knowing that it had come from 
Mrs, Lisle. The four noble lords 
utterly disclaimed it, and declared 
it to be a fabrication, and it did not 
appear that Mrs. Lisle set it up as 
being true. Instead of the honour- 
able gentleman being surprised that 
the paper had been so long in be- 
ing disclaimed, he (Mr. Bathurst) 
thought he might rather have been 
led to the conclusion that it was an 
imposition, from seeing that it had 
not yet been authenticated in any 
shape. It appeated to him (Mr. 
Bathurst) that the honourable gen- 
tleman ‘did not consult his usual 
judgement in keeping this matter 
pending. seeing that the paper could 
never be authenticated, and that, 


at the least, if Mrs. Lisle should 
say that certain questions had been 
put to her, it would only be the re. 
collection of the witness setting up 








the questions as well as the answers, 
In only one single point, the ho 
nourabie member had said, the de 
position, and the paper from which 
he had read the questions and an 
swers, did noi agree: and was this 
paper, he asked, to be taken in di- 
rect contradiction to the testimony 
of Mrs. Lisle, as taken down by the 
commissioners; read over by them 
to the witness; and, on due deli. 
beration, authenticated by her sigs 
nature? ‘This proceeding on the 
part of the honourable gentleman, 
he was sorry to think, was one of 
the most extraordinary which had 
aricen out of this most unfortunate 
discussion. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, what. 
ever might be said on the subject 
should not change his determina 
tion. 

March 23.—Mr, Whitbread rose 
and said, he begged permission to 
mention what had passed, in cons 
sequence of the step he had taken, 
relative to a certain paper, from 
which he had read parts a few 
nights ago, concerning the exami. 
nations into the conduct of the prin- 
cessof Wales, As much misrepre: 
sentation had gone abroad, as to 
the manner in which he had read 
those passages, and commented up- 
on them, he must take the liberty, 
of recalling to the recollection of 
the house, that in the comments 
which he had felt himself justified 
in making on the examination of 
Mrs. Lisle, he did not vouch for 
the authority of the paper which he 
then quoted ; but only stated, that 
from the manner in which he re- 
ceived it, he had reason to believe 
in its authenticity, He had stated 
that copies of the depositions had 
been published ; and that he undere 
stood that many of those coptes 
published in the newspapers were 
incorrect. 
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incorrect. He had also stated fur- 
ther, that it was his opinion, that 
if the questions which were put to 
Mrs. Lisle, acco: ding to the paper 
he bad read, had been published 
along with the deposition, the un- 
favourable impressions against the 
princess of Wales, conveyed by the 
deposition, would be greatly ree 
lieved. But it certainly was in the 
recollection ‘of the house, that he 
had never said of the four noble 
lords commissioners, that they had 
fabricated, or falsified, or withheld 
evidence given before them. What 
he had said was this; that if the 
paper put into his hands was cor- 
rect in that point, respecting the 
guestion put to Mrs. Lisie, as to her 


opinion whether the princess of 


Wales conducted herself as a mar- 
ried woman ought to conduct her- 
self, conirasting her supposed con- 
duct with that which became a 
married woman ? then, unquestion- 
ably, he found that there was no 
answer given to that question. He 
never said that the commissioners 
kept back any part of the state- 
ments. He had not read all, but 
only a part of the questions said to 
have been put; and he had in ob- 
servation added his opimion, (the 
Opinion, of course, of an tonorart 
person,) that certain questions 
ought not to have been put to Mrs. 
Lisle. He had ce: tainly supposed, 
and believed, that the questions had 
been put down as well as the an- 
swers, If he could not state the 
authenticity of the paper, still he 
did not think himself imposed upOR. 
especting his idea of the questions 
‘ng put down, he could say, that 
le Knew that in commissions insti- 
tuted either by act of parliament, 
a a on on which reports 
always taken ‘d it ae ae 
Such wes oL own and recorded. 
also the case in similar 
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matters in the court of chancery. 
He was, therefore, misled by those 
considerations, into the belief that 
a similar practice had obtained in 
this instance. He was extremely 
sorry that his honourable and learn- 
ed friend (sir S. Romilly) was not 
now in his piace: but he neverthe- 
less felt it expedient to give the 
house the result ot his inquiries into 
the subject. He was convinced, 
that the paper could not be res 
ceived as an authentic document, 
after what had fallen trom his learns 
ed friend: but he was stiil impress- 
ed with the belief, that the witness 
considered it correct. In introdu- 
cing it, he stated it as an illustra- 
tion of his argument, and had said, 
that if the examinations had gone 
forth along with the depositions, 
the sting would have been taken 
out of the deposition of Mrs. Lisle. 
He had, pursuant to what he stated 
in the house last night, written a 
letter to Mrs. Lisle, which he 
should trouble the house by reading, 


(Copy, letter to Mrs. Lisle.) 
66 Hozs of commons, March 22. 1813. 


** Dear madam—I am exceeds 
ingly sorry to be troublesome to 
you, and especially on such an oc- 
casion: but when [ have stated the 
cause to you, I have no doubt you 
will acknowledge the necessity I 
am under of addressing you. 

“On Wednesday last, -before I 
went to the house of commons, a 
paper was put into my hands, of 
which I send you a copy inclosed. 

«1 was assured it contained an 
authentic account of your examina- 
tion before the lords commissioners, 
on the conduct of the princess of 
Wales. 

“« Believing in the integrity of the 
person who made the communica- 
tion to me, I used (as I was told I 


might truly do) the paper in the 
house 
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house of commons, and as I thought 
that justice demanded I should. 

«“ Lord Ellenborough has this 
evening declared in the house of 
lords, that the paper is a false fa- 
brication, as I understand frdm 
those who heard him; and the 
other commissioners have expressed 
their opinions, although more mild- 
ly, to the same effect, 

«So circumstanced, I am com- 
pelled to ask you, whether you 
agree in the character ascribed to 
the paper by the noble lords? If 
you do, I shall only have to lament, 
that I have been imposed upon, 
and to acknowledge the imposition 
practised upon me. : 

“ If the paper should ever before 
have been seen by you, I shall be 
extremely glad to receive all such 
information as you may have it in 
your power to give respecting it, 
that I may trace the fabrication to 
sts author. I have the honour to 
be, dear madam, 

“ Your faithful servant, 
 Samuger WuitTsReap,”’ 


Mr. Whitbread said, he selected 
the softest words used by the learn- 
ed lord. There were other words 
used, which were banished from 
the communications of the inter- 
mediate ranks of society; words 
which were not considered neces- 
sary for personal justification, or 
even for offence. In the lowest 
ranks, indeed, they had sunk into 
disre.ard; and if they could find a 
place anywhere, it must be only in 
the sacred person of the lord chief- 
— of England. To this letter 

ye had recetved an answer from 
M s. Lisle, which he also read. 


(Copy, answer, Mrs, Lisle to Mr. 
Whitbread.) 


és Canbury, March 23, 18138. 
“ Dear sir—l1 received this morn. 
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ing your letter, with the accom 
panying account of my examination 
when before the lords commission. 
ers in the year 1806; and having 
compared it with the original: dos 
cument, I find them exactly similar, 

“On my return from the lords 
commissioners, I, to the best of my 
recollection, committed to paper 
the questions which had been put 
to me, and my answ rs; and [ 
transmitted a copy to the princess 
of Wales, having previousiy re. 
ceived her royal highness’s com, 
mands so to do. 

“ It has never been my intention 
to set up these recollections against 
my deposition ; and as little has it 
been my wish that they should be 
made publics Indeed, so scrupus 
lous have I been in this respect, 
that, with the exception of the copy 
sent to the princess, immediately 
after my examination, the paper 
now in quesiion was not, till very 
recently, seen by my nearest cone 
nections ; even now it would not 
have been seen by them, had not 
erronequs statements, and garbled 
extracts from my deposition, ap- 
peared in some of the public papers. 

‘“‘ Fiow the paper has found its 
way into your hands, I guess not, 
As I have already stated, it has not 
been by any act or intention of 
mine; but certainly the paper which 
you have sent me is a correct copy 
of the one that I had written. I 
am, dear sir, 

“* Your faithful & obedient servant, 
“ Hesrer Liste." 


Now, (Mr. Whitbréad observed) 
he hoped, that neither the house 
nor the public would say that he 
had been imposed upon! or that 
there was any intermediate fabrr 
cation by the person who gave him 
the paper, or by Mrs. Lisle herself. 
The paper contained the anes 
uo 
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tions and answers put down by 
M:-s. Lisle on her return from the 
investigation; but Mrs Lisle ob- 
served, that she did not set up her. 
recollections against the deposition : 
neither did he. It was fitting to 
remark a singular coincidence: 
Mrs. Lisle wrote from her recol- 
lection; but there was no diffe- 
rence in the answers she put down, 
and those stated infthe deposition, 
except in one instance. The an- 
swers followed th almost exactly 
the same order, in the account of 
the examination and in the deposi- 
tion. He must return to his origt- 
nal intention, and say, that he 
should have thought it unfortunate 
for the cause of justice, and that he 
should have considered himself ex- 
tremely blameable, if he had not, 
under all the circumstances, en- 
deavoured to take the sting out of 
the deposition. There, then, the 
house had an account of the way in 
which the examination was taken. 
If the questions were wrongly stat- 
ed, and the cominissioners could 
contradict the account, it was sa 
far well, For his own part, he 
could not throw any such imputa- 
tion upo.. Mrs. Lisle, as to imagine 
that she had made the slightest at- 
tempt at fabrication. ‘There was, 
indeed, in another part -of the pa- 
per itself, internal evidence of its 
authenticity ; for, in taxing her me- 
mory, Mrs. Lisle had, in one in- 
stance, said, that she cou!d not put 
down an answer to one question, 
having forgotten the precise answer 
Which she made to it. He felt very 
sorry, in these unfortunate circum- 
stances, to have done any thing 
which could give pain to noble 
lords, and friends for whom he en- 
tertained a high respect; or to any 
Magistrate, such particularly as the 
ord chief-justice of the king’s bench: 


but he had felt the paramount im- 
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portance of a sense of justice to the 
part he had taken in the business, 
and which occasioned his com- 
ments. On that feeling he relied, 
and-was upheld by it now. He 
thought it his duty to take some 


‘course for setting *himself right ; 


and he placed himself on the justice 
of the house. 

Lord Castlereagh must lament, 
that when the learned gentleman 
(sir S. Romilly) was present, early 
the other evening, the honourable 
member had not communicated to 
him the contents of the paper, in 
order to ascertain what its character 
was, and what was that of the other 
authenticated document whose cre- 
dit was to be impaired by it. He 
could only hope, that in this age of 
disclosure, the honourable member 
would admit, that in this respect it 
was imprudent to hazard such a 
document as he had produced, be- 
fore he knew that it contained a de- 
scription entitled to that credit 
which he seemed to mean to attach 
to it. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that his ho- 
nourable friend (Mr. Whitbread) 
hac been quite incorrect in his sup. 
position, that any part of the evi- 
dence had been burnt or destroyed. 
There had been only one examina- 
tion taken down of the evidence of © 
any witness, and no minute or copy 
was kept of it. In many of these 
depositions, there had been consi- 
derable alterations at the request of 
the witnesses. He could not, howe 
ever, absolutely take upon him to 
say, that in some cases where there 
were many of these alterations, there 
might not have been a copy made. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought that there 
could not be a stronger illustration 
of the frailty of memory, than that 
his honourable friend (Mr. White 
bread) could not now remember, 
with any accuracy, what was his 

statement 
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statement the other night. The 
impression which his statement had 
conveyed to his mind was certainly, 
that the commissioners had set 
down something contrary to what 
the witness now alleged to havé 
been her evidence. That this had 
been the impression on his mind he 
had then stated to the house, ,and 
had thought it necessary to send a 
note to his right honourable and 
learned friend (sir S, Romilly), to 
request an explanation relative to 
this statement. Ifa witness were 
afterwards to give an account of a 
transaction different from his de- 
position regularly taken, the effect 
of this would be to destroy the cre- 
djt of such witness. He thought 
he had some cause of complaint 
against his honourable friend (Mr. 
Whitbread), who having sat near 
him for some time before he made 
his statement, never intimated to 
him, that it was his intention to 
bring forward such a charge against 
the four noble commissioners ; with 
three of whom, at least, he had 
lived in the greatest habits of inti- 
macy, and whose honour was as 
dear to him as his own. He could 
not help saying, that the impression 
made on his mind, by the statement, 
was, that the commissioners were 
charged with having submitted to 
his majesty, as the deposition of 
Mrs. Lisle, something which was 
substantially different from what 
that witness meant to say. A gra- 
ver and more serious charge could 
not have been made on men, who 
were upon their oaths, discharging 
a painful duty, in which the cha- 
racter of one of the most illustrious 
persons in the nation was concerned, 
if they had acted in such a manner, 
he thought they would be deserving 
of impeachment, and the most se- 
rious punishment. 

Sir F. Burdett could not see any 
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grounds for attacking the honour 
able gentleman (Mr. Whitbread), 
who had brought this important 
subject forward in a manner which 
was highly creditable to his great 
abilities and to his strong sense of 
public duty. So far from regretting 
that the subject had been brought 
forward in the manner it had been, 
he thought that it was most fortu 
nate for the p@blic that it had so 
come forward. He thought that it 
must be supposed to convey the 
createst satisfaction to every person 
in the country, to find, that in con 
sequence of the manner the business 
was brought forward, ynocence 
had been made apparent to the 
world, and the fullest conviction 
was produced on the public mind, 
that the object of all those inquis 
ries was completely innocent. He 
thought that the rizht honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) had 
himself shown want of memory in 
the representation which he had 
given of the words of the honour. 
able gentleman. ‘The whole of the 
proceedings before that commission 
were so anomalous, that he could 
not be surprised if irregularities had 
taken place. When he considered 
the mode of the examination, he 
could see no analogy between it and 
the usual mode of taking examina- 
tions in’open court or before ma- 
gistrates. It was altogether a se 
cret proceeding, and a_ witness 
might be allowed to feel and ex- 
press her sense of any thing which 
appeared to her to be incorrect m 
it. If the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread) had not verified 
this: document before the statement, 
he had done so since: and he did 
not see any thing in his conduct dee 
serving of the reprehension which 
it had met with trom many mem- 
bers. He conid not avoid return 
ing his thanks to the honourable 
: gentleman, 
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entleman, for the manner in which 
he had brought forward this great 
question ; and he thought that it 
had been productive of the happiest 
effect, as nothing could be more 
important than that the mnocence 
of the illustrious personage should 
be so completely vindicated to the 
world. 

Mr. Ponsonby said a few words 
in explanation, and the conversa- 
tion dropped. 

March 74.—On the motion of 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, the pett- 
tion of sir John and lady Douglas 
was read; and 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone then 
said, in rising to call the attention 
of the house to the petition which 
had just been read, he would, as he 
laboured under severe indisposition, 
be as brief as possible. He believed 
—lie was persuaded that the house 


titon of sir John and lady Douglas 
Was nodiiny more than an ¢f Ipue- 
dent attempt to give a colouring of 
truth in the eyes of the nation to 
the falsehoods they had sworn. 
The petition, however, was before 
them ; but in justice to her royal 
highness the princess of Wales, he 
thought it ought not to be entered 
on their journals without giving it 
some mark of their reprobation: 
Some might think it was wholly 
unworthy of their notice, and that 
by noticing it they would give it a 
degree of importance which other- 
wise would not be attached to it. 
He though: differently, as he felt 
they ought not to confine their 
view of it to the case as it stood at 
present: he therefore wished some 
mark of reprobation to be put upon 
The guard against such an effect. 
a e mug) appeared to him to 
gmate in a wish to persevere in 
we <wetable talsehoods. He 
¥ moving—* That the 
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petition of sir John Douglas and 
Charlotte his wife, laid on the table 
of the house on the 16th of March, 
is regarded as an audacious effort 
to give, in the eyes of the public, a 
colour of truth to the falsehoods 
before sworn to by them, in pros 
secuting their infamous designs 
against the honour and life of her 
royal highness the princess of 
Wales.”’ 

Sir F. Burdett seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Herbert rose, but could not 
be heard for some. time, from the 
loud cries of * Question, question |”? 
which burst from all parts of the 
house. He opposed the motion. 
He could not consent to express 
such an opinion on the evidence of 
the petitioners, on which they 
might still have to act as judges; 
against such a resolution he would 
raise his voice, and, though he might 
stand alone, take the sense of the 
house on the subject. 

Mr, Whitbread contended that 
no regular grounds had been laid 
for the motion, which declared that 
sir John Douglas had attempted to 
set up, in the eyes of the public, 
that evidence as good, which had 
been proved to be false. They had 
not that evidence before them; and 
therefore, whatever his sentiments 
were on the subject, and the more 
he reflected on it, the more he was 
satisfied that their evidence was 
false from beginning to end, and a 
part of a most wicked and atrocious 
attempt on the honour and life of 
the priacess of Wales; still, as they 
had not the documents before them, 
on which such a resolution should 
be founded, he would not concur 
with the motion. He thought it 
would be better that the house 
should resolve not to take it into 
consideration at all; and that the 


previous question should be moved 
to 
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to get rid of the subject, or the or- 
der of the day passed on to, or any 
other mode adopted, which would 
enable them to quit the subject 
without giving an opinion on it: 
if, however, he must say aye or no 
to the question, his vote would be 
no, for the reasons he had already 
stated. 

The solicitor-general, after 2 
conversation had been carried on 
to some length, moved that the 
house do adjourn ; whtich was car- 
ried without opposition. 

March 31.—Mr. Whitbread as- 
sured the house that it was with 
great pain and reluctance that he 
now came forward to call the at- 
tention of the house to a circum. 
stance connected with a subject 
which he had hoped it would never 
have been necessary again to dis 
cuss or allude to in that house. 
Nevertheless, some circumstances 
had since occurred, so novel, and 
so important in their nature, that 
he felt himself obliged by his public 
duty to submit them to their con- 
sideration. On Saturday last, a 
letter, purporting to be from the 
ear] of Moira, to a member of the 
grand lodge of freemasons, ap- 
peared in many of the public pa- 

ers. There was every reason to 

lieve that the letter did really 
come from the noble lord, and 
he understood that his lordship 
avowed it. The public had lately 
been told, or at least induced by 
— rumour to believe, that all 
urther investigatiomhad been stop- 
ped; and they had heard with 
great satisfaction that the princess 
Charlotte had visited her royal 
mother. They had hoped this un- 
happy business was on the point of 
being favourably terminated. The 
letter, however, which had been 
published under the sanction of the 
high name of lord Moira, contain- 


ed paragraphs, which he thought 
required a full expianation; and 
as the noble lord was upon the 
point of leaving this country, to 
execute the high duties with which 
he was intrusted in India, it ap: 
peared to him absolutely necessary, 
that befote his departure he should 
explain the meaning of certain pa 
ragraphs (of whiclt he alone could 
know the meaning), but which, 
according to the obvious con 
struction of them, were considered 
by the public as reflecting upon her 
royal highness the princess of 
Wales. He should now point out 
the paragraphs which, as he 
thotght, his lordship should be 
called upon to explain before he 
left England. In that letter there 
was the following sentence :— 

“© When the prince did me the 
honour of relating to me this res 
presentation of lord Eardley’s, er- 
pressing great uneasiness that. the 
asserted notoriety of the interviews 
at Belvidere, and the comments 
of the neighbours, should force him 
to take any public steps, I sug: 
gested the possibility that there 
might be misapprehension of the 
circumstances ; and I entreated 
that, before any other procedure 
should be determined upon, I might 
send for the steward (Kenny) and 
the porter (Jonathan Partridge) to 
examine them, ‘This was pet 
mitted. I sent for the servants, and 
questfoned them. My report 
the prince was, that the matter had 
occasioned very little observation 
in the house, none at all in the 
neighbourhood, and that it was et 
tirely unnecessary for his roy 
highness to notice it in any shape 
The servants had been desired by 
me never to talk upon the subject: 
lord Eardley: was informed, that 
his conception of what had beer 
stated by the servants was found My 
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le inaccurate; no mention was 
ever made to any one, not even to 
the lords who conducted the in- 
quiry, three years afterwards, ot 
the particulars related by the ser- 
yants ; and the circumstance never 
would have been known at all, had 
not the legal advisers of the ptin- 
cess, for the sake of putting a false 
colour on that investigation, .indis- 
creetly brought it forward. The 
death of Kenny, in che interval, 
tempted them to risk this proce- 
dure. Jonathan Partridge having 
been known at the time when he 
was questioned to be devoted to the 
princess, from his own declaration 
to the steward, no one can doubt 
but that her royal highness would 
the next day be informed by him of 


-his having been examined. ‘The 


measure was most offensive, if not 
justified by some uncommon pecu- 
liarity of circumstance, Yet abso- 
lute silence is preserved upon it 
for solong a period by her royal 
highness’s advisers: a forbearance 
only to be solved by their being too 
cautious to touch upon the point 
while Kenny was alive,” 

When first he read the paragraph, 
he could not avoid putting the same 
construction upon it which he found 
by the public papers had been put 
upon it out of doors. He did con- 
ceive it to mean that there was 
something in the evidence of Kenny 
which made the advisers of the 
princess afraid to advert to it du- 
Ting his lifetime ; and with this 
impression on his mind, he had in- 
tended to have brought the matter 
wnt the honse last Monday, in 

an impression should not 
§° abroad injurious to the princess, 
wy the earl of Moira should have 
- the country, and explanation 
a impossible. Upon. reading 
—o however, over and 
ac re » to try whether he 

Out another meaning, it 
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occurred to him, that perhaps his 
lordship only meant that Kenny, if 
alive, could have contradicted any 
person who said that -his lordship 
examined the witnesses in any man- 
ner that was improper, or unbe- 
coming his dignity. Thinking that 
this might possibly be the meaning 
of the noble lord, he did not con- 
ceive it necessary to bring the bu- 
siness befare the house; but finding 
by some observations in one of the 
public papers of, this day, that the 
subject was viewed in another light 
out of doors, and that the public 
understood that part of the noble 
lord’s letter according to its plain 
and obviousconstruction,hethought 
it now of the greatest importance 
that lord Moira should have an op- 
portunity of explaining his meaning 
before he left the country. As any 
assertion which came from a man 
so high in rank and so high in cha- 
racter as lord Moira, must carry 
with it great weight, he thought 
that an impression ought not to be 
suffered to remain on the public 
mind, that either the princess or her 
advisers were ever afraid that her 
honour would have been in danger 
from any evidence which Kenny 
might have given. There -was 
another paragraph which lord 
Moira, and none but he, could ex- 
plain, When it was stated in the 
leiter, that Partridge, lord Eardley’s 
porter, was known to be entirely 
devoted to the princess, he thought 
it ought to be explained what was 
meant by the devotion of one of 
lord Eardley’s menial servants to 
the princess of Wales. As the 
noble lord was so soon to quit the 
country, and as this was a point of 
such high importance, he felt him- 
self justified, even without previous 
notice, in making a motion for the 
purpose of allowing the noble lord 
an opportunity for ‘ explanation. 


He had before stated, that he had 
from 
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from time to ‘time indulged the 
hope that there would no longer be 
occasion to mention this subject in 
parliament: but if new documents 
and new matrer were thus laid be- 
fore the public from diy to day, he 
must say that he despaired of any 
termination of this business, unless 
it should be ut finally to rest, evher 
by a formal recognition of the in- 
nocence of the princess being re- 
commended to the crown by its 
advisers, or by some parliamentary 
proceedings. He should not say 
in what manner this recognition 
should be made; but he thought, 
that if the advisers of his royal 
highness would advise him to grant 
her an establishment suitable to her 
rank, either from his own civil list, 
or in any other way, such a mea- 
sure would give the greatest satis- 
faction to the public. After a few 
more observations, he concluded vy 
a motion to the following effect :— 

“ ‘That a message should be sent 
to the house of lords, desiring that 
the earl of Moira should be al- 
lowed to attend that house for the 
purpose of giving them information 
as to the knowledge of certain cir- 
cumstances relative to the conduct 
of the princess.of Wales.” 

The speaker said, that before he 
put the question, he felt it his duty 
to state to the house, that a grave 
consideration arose in his mind as 
to the parliamentary usage with 
respect to such a motion. The 
house Was not in the habit of desi- 
ring the attendance of any noble 
lord, unless upon some investigation 
or matter pending in that house. 
If it was not stated to their lordships 
that there was some matter pending 
in the house, on which the evi- 
dence of a noble lord was required, 
he thought that their lordships 
would undoubtedly reject the ap- 
plicauon. If such an inquiry or 





investigation Were resolved upon, 
then it would be regular to make 
such an application; but his me. 
mory could not furaish him witha 
single precedent in the history of 
parliament, of such an: application 
having been made, unless on a mat 
ter pending in the house. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he thought 
the house must feel, that according 
to the custom of parliament, the 
present mowon could not be re 
ceived. He should, however, not 
confine himself merely to the forms 
of the house, but would say, upon 
the substance of it, that he was sur 
prised that the honourable gentle. 
man should (after six times that the 
subject had been brought forward 
in different shapes, and the feeling 
of the house well known upon it) 
think it necessary again to bring 
the subject before them. He could 
conceive no other purpose which 
this could answer, but to agitate 
the public mind, and wound the 
delicacy of the house. ‘This was 
merely a collateral point of a sub 


ject, into which the honourable 


gentleman well knew that the house 
did not wish to enter. He was 
also surprised that, at the close of 
his speech, instead of calling upon 
them to pronounce upon the ques 
tion of guilt or innocence, he should 
merely have suggested an merease 
of the establishment of her royal 
highness. If no question of form 
had rendered the motion inadmis 
sible, he should have opposed it im 
its substance, as he was convinced 
that no possible good could result 
from the intericrence of parliament; 
and he theught that, on the con 
trary, it might in every quartet 
prove injurious. He concluded by 
moving the order of the day, which 
after a short debate was carried, 
and thus the matter ended, 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Debate on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Notice respecting the Finances of the 
Country—on the Army Estimates—on Mr. Giddy’s Motion respecting Copy 
Righis of Books—Mr. Whitbread on the Exchange of Prisoners—on Lewis 
XVIIP's Address to the People of France—Debate on the Marquis of 
Wellesley’s Motion for a Committee to inquire into the Campaign in ibe 


Peninsula. 


ARCH 3.— The house of 
commons having formed it- 

self into a committee to consider 
the finances of Great Britain, the 
chancellor of the exchequer said 
that he had for a considerable period 
devoted a gteat share of his atten- 
tion to this subject, an@ should com- 
municate to the committee the 
result of his labours. At the same 
time it was impossible to doulit, 
that the late important events ‘in 
the north of Europe had produced 
a great improvement in our finan- 
cial prospects. ‘The credit of the 
country might now be considered 
as standing on mote solid gtounds, 
and requiring measures of less 
tigour and severity than might have 
been contemplated six months ago. 
A very general impression at that 
time prevailed, that France would 
be successful in the war which she 
had commenced against Russia; 
but these gloomy prospects had 
been totally altered by the most 
extraordinary and eventful cam- 
pagan ever recorded in the page of 
istory; and though, as aman, he 
felt for the horrible destruction of 
human life in such various forms of 
pean reve t yet it might be 
ah poten £ ss a Straggle, 
hardy ia ess ambition and 
yr Berea patriotism, would 
ended with the greatest bene- 
: ae ze humanity. _In 
dmeppeitaa ‘oc hoe discussion, 
, Ug | at further measures 


m ) 
> taken for promoting and 


facilitating the redemption of the 
land-tax, This was the first measute 
which he had again to press upon 
the consideration of the committee 
and he had to observe, that the 
commissioners for this redemption 
had framed an elaborate report on 
the subject, which was now on the 
table; and would form the ground. 
work of a bill which he meant to 
introduce: ‘The principal object of 
the measure would be to simplify 
atid facilitate the arrangements ne- 
cessary in the redemption of theland- 
tax, by dispensing with many of the 
formalities which it was at present 
necessary to go through, He should 
have to propose, as one clause of 
the bill, that upon a simple notice 
given to the collector, by any pers 
son desirous of redeeming his land- 
tax, the collector might be allowed 
to charge his tax double or treble, 
as might be agreed upon, for a 
certain number of years respec- 
tively, at the close of which the 
process of redemption would ter- 
minate; and that the produce ‘of 
such tax should be annually applied 
to the reduction of the national 
debt: .The second proposition 
which he meant to make was, that 
on all loans hereafter to be con- 
tracted, there should be an addi- 
tional 12, per cent. tothe sinking 
fund for their liquidation. Besides 
which, he proposed that on ex- 
chequer bills, and other floatin 
unfunded property, a sinking fun 
of one per cefit. should be annually 
G voted j 
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voted ; and he had to observe, that 
some of those exchequer bills had 
been outstanding for so long a 
period as since 1795. ‘There was a 
third proposition to which he wished 
to call the attention of the com- 
mittee. It was his intention to sub- 
mit a measure for the repeal of the 
act of 1802, as far as it directed 
that the produce of the sinking fund 
should accumulate at compound 
iaterest for the extinction of the 
national debt. At the time of the 
establishment of the sinking fund, 
the inconveniences attending the 
rapid increase of the national debt 
were contemplated, and the object 
of that measure was to correct 
them ; but the inconveniences which 
might attend the too rapid reduc- 
tion of that debt, were then kept 
out of view (a laugh from sone 
members). 1t was not, however, the 
less true, that a too rapid reduction 
might produce injurious effects on 
the property of the country, by 
throwing too great a quantity of 
money into the market at one time ; 
and these effects had been ably and 
judiciously stated by his noble triend 
the marquis of Lansdowne, in 1606, 
The only instance which he had 
heard of a great portion uf national 
debt being paid off, was in the case 
of the elector of Saxony; but that 
instance, as referring only to a 
small country, had no peculiar re- 
ference to this great and opulent 
empire. ‘The point then was, that 
the sinking fund should be sacredly 
supported to a certain amount; but 
he believed it might be shown that 
its enormous increase, by throwing 
into the market immense sums of 
money at one time, would produce 
effects similar to those ot a national 
bankruptcy. Whether the sinking 
fund had now reached that point 
in this country, beyond which it 
would be impolitic to carry it 


? 








AND 


would be a fair subject for the con. 
sideration of the house: its opera 
tion was, of course, counteracted 
by the effect of the loans which 
were rendered necessary by the 
war; but it might unquestionably 
be said, with truth, that inno coun. 
try during peace had twelve milli. 
ons been annually thrown into the 
money market. From the period 
of the complete introduction of the 
fundmg system, m the early part 
of the Jast century, to the close of 
the American war, the object of 
our measures of finance during war 
appeared to be only to provide for 
the immediate expenses of the year, 
by borrowing such sums as were 
necessary for any extraordinary 
charge incurred, and by imposing 
such taxes as might meet the in 
terest of the loan, leaving to the 
period of peace the consideration of 
any provision for the repayment of 
debt; and this being attempted at 
irrep ular periods, and on no perma 
nent system, was never carried into 
efiectualexecution; thetotal amount 
of debt redeemed between the peace 
of Utrecht and the close of the 
American war being no more than 
8,350,000. The accumulated er 
penses of the American war, and 
the depressed state of public credit 
and of the revenue at the close of 
that war, impressed on the vigorous 
mind of Mr. Pitt the necessity of 
adopting a more provident system 
of which he laid the basis, with 
admirable judgement, in the sink 
ing fund acts of 1786 and 1792. 
At the commencement of the wat 
of the French revolution, Mr. Pitt 
thought it sufficient to meet 

charge of military and naval & 
penses by loans, accompanied 

that provision for gradual redemp 
tion, which had been established by 
the act of 1792, The increased & 


penses of the war, and the prospet 
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of its long continuance, induced 
him however, in 1797, to plan the 
most efficacious system by which a 
long duration of war could be sup- 
ported, that of equalizing tse i- 
come with the expenditure of the 
country. For this purpose he pro- 
posed, in 1798, the establishment 
of a general tax on income; in- 
tended, with the aid of some other 
war taxes, to provide within the 
year for a great part of the public 
expenses, and also to repay, within 
a few years after the conclusion of 
peace, all the debt contracted be- 
yond the amount of the sinking 
fund in each year. ‘The plans 
adopted for increasing the national 
income upon the renewal of the 
war, by lord Sidmouth, and after- 
wards by lord Grenville and lord 
Henry Petty, in 1803, 4, and 6, 
were on a much larger scale; and 
there was every appearance that 
the income of the nation might at 
the present time have prom or 
exceeded its expenditure, if theneces- 
sity of a large increase in our foreign 
expenses had not arisen. The total 
amount of the public expenditures, 
exclusive of the sinking fund, was, 
on an average of the years 1806 and 
1807, about 61,600,0007. The in- 
come of 1807 (taking the property 
tax, according to its assessment, at 
11,400,002. ) wasabout 59,700,007, 
he net produce of the public in- 
come, on an average of the years 
1809, 1510, and 1811, deducting 
the arrears of property tax paid in 
beyond the assessment of each year 
Was about 64,000,000/. which, with 
the addition of the taxes imposed in 
1811 and 1812 would : 
Cave a considerable we ae 
rable surplus beyond 
© amount of the expenditure of 
807: but to this expenditure mus 
> aad ust 
a — the increased charge of 
“Cpnaeen debt since that year. 
«mounted to about 2,300,000/, 
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which, added to the before-men- 
tioned sum of 61,600,000/. being 
the expenditure of 1807, made to- 
gether nearly the above sum of 
64 millions. The expenditure of 
the same years, 1809, 1510, and 
1811, amounted, it was true, on an 
average, to nearly 73,000,000/, and 
that of the year 1812 might be 
estimated at about $1,000,000/. ex- 
clusively of the repayment of 
exchequer bills and loyalty loan. 
The amount therefore of the sum 
to be provided, in order to equalize 
the receipt and expenditure of 
Great Britain, on an average of 
the years 1809, 1810, and 1811, 
allowing for the increased charge of 
unredeemed debt, might be esti- 
mated at 9,000,000/; or, taking 
the expenditure at $1,000,000/,, at 
about 17,000,000/.: from which 
sums must, however, be deducted 
the future produce of the taxes im- 
posedin 1811 and 1812, which might 
be estimated at about 2,500,000/. 
and which would reduce the former 
sum to 6,500,000/. and the Jatter 
to 14,500,000/, To raise even 
the lowest of these sums by an 
immediate imposition of new taxes, 
in addition to the great exertions 
already made, would, however, be 
considered as a very heavy burden $ 
and one, the severity of which 
might be felt still more sensibly, 
from the apprehension, by no 
means unreasonable, that such a 
sacrifice might eventually prove to 
have been unnecessary, as many 
supposable and even probable cases 
might arise during the continuance 
of the war, in which it would be 
possible very considerably to reduce 
our expenses. Nothing more, there- 
fore, could be expected as a perma- 
nent war system, than to provide 
for such a scale of expense as must 
necessarily arise out of the state of 
war, without including that great 
G2 increase 
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increase which had been occasioned 
by our extraordinary exertions a- 
broad in the last four years; and 
which, in whatever way it might 
appear to the wisdom of parlia- 
ment most proper to provide for it, 
must be considered as of only an 
occasional nature. In the foregoing 
statement he had assumed, that the 
sinking fund was no portion of the 
hational expenditure. In fact, by 
cancelling a certain portion of debt 
in each year, it reduced the debt 
really incurred to the amount m 
which the sum borrowed exceeded 
the sum to be redeemed. It was 
evident indeed, that whether the 
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fund was applied in the purchase of 


stock already existing, or in res 
ducing the amount of stock to be 
created, the effect would be nearly 


the same; and the equalization ot 


the public income and expenditure 
might consequently be considered 
as a primary advantage of the sink- 
ing fund, no less than the actual 
redemption of debt. The former 
of these objects, so far as was re- 
quisite to meet that part of the ex- 
penses of the war, which might be 
considered asnecessarily permanent, 
appeared by the foregoing state- 
ment to have been already accom. 
plished, It had, indeed, been ef. 
tected by means which, while they 
evinced the extent of the resources 
of the country, and its firm and 
unskaken spirit, pointed out at the 
same time the expediency of not 
calling for any further avoidable 
sacrifices; for this gteat object had, 
in fact, been accomplished by the 
extraordinary payment of more than 
two hundred millions of war taxes. 
This unexampled exertion might 
be considered no less powerfully co- 
operating with the sinking fund, in 
its other great object of the reduc- 
tion of the debt, since the creation 
of a new debt to an equal amount 








had thereby been avoided. These 
considerations might be thought 
sufficient to prove to the committee 
the general expediency of any alte. 
ration of the ptesent arrangement 
of the sinking fund, which, without 
violating the provisions of the act 
of 1792, might diminish the weight 
of those further burthens which the 
progress of the war might impose 
on thie nation ; and with this view 
it might be proper to advert to the 
remarkable period at which the re 
demption of the debt had actually 
arrived, When the establishment 
of the sinking fund was proposed 
by Mr, Pitt m 1786, the debt 
ariounted to near 240,000,0002.; a 
sum, of which few then'living ever 
hoped to see the redemption, but 
which, by the steady perseverance 
of parliament in this important 
measure, had already been redeems 
ed, Having entered into various 
other statements, he said it was his 
object to propose to the committee 
a plan, by which a gradual and 
equable reduction of debt might be 
provided for, with great immediate 
advantage to the public. It was 
only necessary to enact, that the 
debt first contracted should be 
deemed to be the first paid off, 
whether purchased by the sinking 
fund originally provided for its re- 
demption, or by any other. He 
had already shown, that this sup 
position involved no absurdity 3 the 
old stocks, and the additions to 
them, being so mixed, as to render 
all discrimination impossible : and 
it was surely very allowable im 
ractice to assume that any given 
portion of the public debt was dis 
charged, when an equal sum, 
funded in the same securities, had 
been paid off. A sum equal to the 
capital of the whole public debt ¢% 
isting in 1786, having already been 
purchased by the commissioners, 
transferred 
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eransferred for the redemption of 
Jandetax, or the purchase of life 
annuities, the execution of this plan 
would only require, with regard 
either to that sum, or to any debt 
hereafter to be redeemed, that a 
certificate of such redemption should 
be published in the Gazette, and 
laid before parliament by the come 
midsioners ; and that, thereupon, the 
stock so redeemed and standing in 
the names of the commissioners 
should be at the disposal of parlia- 
ment, and liable to be cancelled, in 
such proportions and at such times 
as parliament might direct,to such 
an amount as might be necessary 
for charging, upon the same secu- 
rities, the dividend and sinking fund 
of any loan which might have been 
contracted for the public service ; 
but that the whole sinking fund 
created by the act of 1786, or by 
any subsequent act, should be con- 
tinued and applied, until the total 
redemption of all debt existing, or 
to be created during the present 
war. In order, however, effectually 
to secure the means of redeeming 
all future loans within 435 years, 
and to preserve a proper proportion 
between the sinking fund and the 
unredeemed debt, it would be ex- 
pedient to enact, that whenever the 
sum borrowed in any year should 
exceed the sum to be paid off, a sink- 
mg fund should be provided for 
the excess of loan, equal to one-half 
= ep and for the remainder 
exceedin the ‘si waalvigsoen den 
deemed vit “ coum sr we 
reper oe the year, a sinking 
tre eedinye ggg conformable 
When Gees Ay He might also 
meant om be ome sesengement 
sions of ones ae r those provi- 
which the or “ hot 1802, under 
existing was di m deca a 
— iaipeinet tae to accumulate 
interest. ‘Till the 
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complete redemption of the debt 
which then remained unredeemed, 
it would be proper to make good 
to the sinking fund the annual sum 
of 870,000/, which would have been 
appropriated to the redemption of 
the different sums provided for in 
1802, if that consolidation had not 
taken place, and if those sums had 
been accompanied by the usual 
redeeming fund of one per cent. 
And while in this respect the pro- 
posed plan would revert to the 
riginal arrangements of the sink- 
ing fund, it would also conform to 
them by returning, with much 
greater advantage, to the principle 
of those provisions, by which relief 
would before this time have been 
obtained to the public by the limi- 
tation of the sinking fund, as esta- 
blished by the act of 1786, and 
then restricted in its accumulation 
to the annual sum of 4,000,0002 
He might observe, in favour of the 
proposed plan, that it was less liable 
than any other modification of the 
sinking fund to be abused as a pre- 
cedent for encroachment upon It ; 
not only because it arose out of the 
principles of the sinking fund itself, 
but because it turned entirely on 
the application of the’ stock. pur 
chased by the commissioners, which 
must, in any possible arrangement 
of the sinking fund, be cancelled 
sooner or later; the only-question 
being as to time and mode. In 
considering the subject, the com- 
mittee must not forget that the 
ereat and ultimate object of the 
sinking fund was to relieve the na- 
tion trom the burden of taxes 
which would be entailed upon it by 
the indefinite extension of the public 
debt. Jt answered other collateral 
purposes ofconsiderableimportance, 
but that was its direct and imme- 
diate object. The right honour- 
able gentleman observed, in con- 
G 3 clusion, 
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clusion, that he was sensible, in de- 
tailing a plan of such magnitude, 
that he took upon himself a great 
load of responsibility; but if he 
should be so fortunate as to render 
a great service to his country, as 
was his anxious wish, he was willing 
to risk his reputation in the attempt, 
with as entire a devotion as num- 
bers of his gallant countrymen had 
exposed their lives, feeling that the 
one was as precious to him as the 
other could be to them, He did 
not wish, however, to force any 
plan of his upon the house or the 
country with unbecoming precipi- 
tation. It was his desire, that full 
time should be given to weigh 
every part of the plan he had sub- 
mitted ; that the gentlemen oppo- 
site should consult the ablest men 
and the best authorities upon the 
subject; and that every member 
should come to the decision of it 
with a disinterested and pure desire 
to serve the country. If, as he 
hoped, the plan he had submitted 
was solid and well founded, he 
should, in that case, think that he 
had performed the duties of his 
office, and deserved the confidence 
of the public. ‘The right honour- 
able gentleman then read the reso- 
lutions which he proposed to sub- 
mit to the committee, which were 
nine in number, and embraced all 
the topics urged in his speech; 
and he finally said that he hoped 
by Monday se’nnight to be prepared 
to enter into the discussion of the 
subject. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he for 
one acceded to the postponement 
of the discussion upon the plan of 
his right honourable friend until a 
future day ; and as he did not un- 
derstand his plan, he should, for the 
present, carefully abstain from 
any comment upon it further than 
this—that it appeared to him, upon 





the face of it, to be the most im. 
portant change in the financial ar. 
rangements of the country that had 
ever been proposed in the course of 
a long and eventful war. 

Mr. ‘Tierney and others spoke to 
the same purport, and the subject 
was adjourned. 

March 8.— Lord Palmerston 
moved the order of the day, for the 
house resolving itself into a com. 
mittee of supply, and the speaker 
accordingly left the chair. Mr. 
Lushington being seated at the 
table, 

Lord Palmerston rose, for the 
purpose of submitting to the house 
the army estimates, He said that 
it would be unnecessary to detain 
the house at length, since the vari- 
ation between the estimates of the 
present and of the last year arose 
only from a slight augmentation of 
effective numbers, ore ane from any 
change of the military system of 
the country. The total increase of 
effective numbers was 12,000 men, 
and the increase of charge was 
390,000/. to be referred principally 
to the land forces and to the foreign 
corps. As upon former occasions, 
he would advert to the various 
heads under which the estimates 
were arranged seriatim, and notice 
the increase or diminution in money 
or men in each of them. Having 
done so, he said the number of 
men raised by ordinary recruiting 
amounted to upwards of 14,000 
men, considerably more than the 
number of the preceding year. Fot 
three or four years back, recruiting 
for the army had been progressively 
improving; it had risen from 9000 
to upwards of 14,000, ‘The whole 
number added to the British army 
by the accounts of last year, inclu 
ding those who volunteered from 
the militia, amounted to upwar 
of 20,000 ; and for the service je 
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the army and the militia, there was 
raised altogether from the popula- 
tion of the country upwards of 
24,000 men. It would seem as if 
the military spirit of the country 
had been roused, and that to this 
the great increase in the number of 
men enlisted was in a great mea- 
sure to be attributed. ‘he total 
amount of men who had entered the 
British army in the course of last 
year, including those raised by en- 
listment, by volunteering from the 
militia, by desertion from the ene- 
my, by the enlistment of foreigners 
at home and in the peninsula, with 
the Spaniards, amounted alto- 
gether to 39,799. ‘The casualties 
for the same period amounted to 
somewhat more than 29,000, Of 
this number 17,000 were contained 
in the statements on the table of the 
house—2000 had been subsequently 
returned from the peninsula, and 
upwards of 4000 from various other 
foreign stations. ‘The loss in pri- 
soners amounted to above 1800. 
In the course of the year, also, 900 
privates were promoted to the rank 
of serjeant. ‘Taking all the casual- 
ties together, as they appeared from 
the returns, they amounted to up- 
wards of 26,000, leaving 2,600 
men unaccounted for. This cire 
cumstance required some explana- 
tion. When a regiment was sent 
abroad, the commanding officer 
was considered responsible for all 
the men under his charge, In the 
course of service, many of the men 
became unfit for duty, and were 
sent home to be taken care of, As 
soon as these men left the foreign 
station, tbey were struck off the fo- 
retgn establishment, and did not 
enter the home one, and they were 
hot returned till their fitness or un- 
capaiaat service could be 
’ Sedsnien _ there was, therefore, 
bitun ain number of men, con- 
Mituting a sort of floating mass, not 
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included in the army at home, and 
not returned among the casualties, 
Having stated thus much, he should 
conclude with moving his first re- 
solution, that a sum not exceeding 
3,000,000/. be granted for the ser- 
vice of the land forces for the cur- 
rent year. 

Captain Bennett objected to the 
mode of recruiting which now pres 
vailed. The last quarter durin 
which the plan of Mr. Windham 
was allowed a fair trial, produced 
no fewer than 7000, ‘The present 
system, during the years 1808, 9, 
10, 11, had been much less. pro- 
ductive; and though during the 
last year the recruiting was said to 
have improved, it was, even includ- 
ing the volunteering from the mi- 
litia, by no means equal to what it 
ought to be. ‘The great objection 
to that system was, that it crippled 
one service for the sake of another, 
and had a decided tendency to de- 
stroy the character of the militia, 
The noble lord had stated the in- 
crease of the army at ‘39,000, and 
the casualties at 29,000. He was, 
however, prepared to maintain that 
the army, instead of being improved, 
was worse by 700 than it was the 
former year. ‘The house had been 
congratulated on the flourishing 
state of the army, and the increase 
which had taken place during the 
last year ; but of 10,000 at which 
that increase was stated, 8,000 were 
not Englishmen. In every action the 
loss of Englishmen was much more 
considerable than that of foreigners; 
and if to this loss four foreigners 
were to be added to the army for 
every Englishman, that army would 
soon come to be almost entirely 
composed of foreigners. Already 
they constituted more than one- 
fifth of the army. The noble 
lord had stated the loss in prisoners 
at 1800, but in the Gazette not 
more men than 1500 had appeared. 
G4 Why 
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Why were the lists not published 
fairly and openly? Did they ima- 
gine that this was a country which 
could not bear to be told the 
naked truth? He should have 
liked to hear of some plan for the 
reduction of the expense of our 
army, which at present was so enor- 
mously great. 

Mr, Huskisson said, he had been 
in the habit of calling the attention 
of the house to the general state of 
the expenditure of the country, on 
occasions similar to the present; 
but as the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had given the outline of a 

lan which he was soon to submit 
to them for their consideration, he 
should defer his observations on 
that subject till that plan came un, 
der discussion. He would only 
state at present, that if any person 
thought that he was less called on 
to retrench in consequence of that 
lan, he would be paying a very 
bad compliment to his right ho- 
nourable friend. No person cou! 
look at his plan without feeling that 
it could be justified by necessity 
alone ; and that, if the war should 
continue for any length of time, 
the country would, in consequence 
of it, be involved in yery serious 
difficulties, He wished at present 
merely to state some objections to 
certain parts ‘of the proposed esti- 
mates. Having enumerated several 
jtems, he came tothe subject of the 
local militia. He said, looking to 
our armies in the peninsula, he 
hoped he might flatter himself with 
the expectation, that they were 
about to resume offensive opera- 
tions with better effect than they 
had _ hitherto lately done; and if 
this should be found to be the case, 
he thought it extremely probable 
that we might be able to avoid 
calling out the local militia for the 
present year. Let no gentleman 
suppose that he undervalued this 
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class of our national force ; but stil] 
he thought there could be no ne. 
cessity for calling it out at present, 
Why call it out this year for four. 
teen days, when there was no ap, 
pearance of there being any occa. 
sion for it for years to come? 
Would it not be better not at all to 
call out the logal militia this year, 
and to call it out for twenty-one 
days during the next year, when in 
all probability our foreign expendi. 
ture would be reduced in amount? 
Look at the character of the force 
itself—it was not a force calculated 
to keep up the regulararmy. Call. 
ing it out into actual service could 
be of little avail where there was 
no dread of invasion ; and when to 
this was added the inconyenience 
of takingaway from the agricultural 
districts one-third of the farmers’ 
servants for foyrteen days, -when 
they could not be required; he 
hoped ministers would be induced 
to relinquish that idea for this year, 
and rather to call them ont for 
twenty-one days in the following 
year, when their services might be 
more effective. In these different 
ways, the expense would be preatly 
reduced without the effective force 
being at all broken in in upon. 
Mr. Addington observed, that 
few or no officers belonging to the 
militia had now any objection to 
the volunteering into the line. 
Much to their credit, they had (he 
should not call it conquered ther 
prejudices, but had) overcome their 
objections on that head, feeling how 
important it was to do so in the 
war in which we were engaged 
As to the local militia, it was to be 
remarked, that three-fourths of 
them were newly raised men, and 
then it would be seen how dat 
gerous it must be to allow them t 
go forth without knowing their 
officers, or their officers knowing 
them. How far it might be 
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dent to adopt the suggestion of his 
right honourable friend in a subse- 
quent year, he was not prepared to 
say; but he did not see any decided 
objection to it. The system, it was 
to be recollected, was now in its in- 
fancy, and ought to be cherished 
in time of repose and absence from 
external danger, 

Mr. Freemantle and several other 
members spoke, after which lord 
Palmerston replied ; on which 

Mr. Whitbread said, he regarded 
the day on which the army estimates 
were voted as an important day in 
every session, and he was a little 
disappointed on the present occa- 
sion, that none of those gentlemen 
who had maintained that our ope- 
rations on the peninsula should be 
conducted upon a more extensive 
scale, had come forward with 
some plan to show how greater 
force, and how more money to sup- 
port that force, could be obtained. 
The object of the committee, how- 
ever, now was to see that so large a 
sum as 17,000,000/. was so ex- 

:nded, as to make it go as far as 
it could. The noble lord, he 
thought, had talked with too much 
levity about saving 10,000/. here, 
or 20,0007. there; if 10 or 20,0007. 
could be saved any where, it ought 
to be saved; nay, if 1 or 20007. 
could be saved, it was certainly the 
bounden duty of the committee to 
do It. It was said there were creat 
difficulties in supplying the deficien- 
cies inthe army, He did not mean 
to go back to Mr. Windham’s plan; 
but he would say, he was firmly 
convinced, that if that most wise, 
ed we and comprehensive mode 
ae ~— a in all its parts 
me + mw * at such difficulties 
ever, too hay eit. It was, how- 
sae, oo Ae: think of that plan 
go fo be hind we could do was to 

né to mouth, and sup- 
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ply our wants with foreigners as 
well as we could. With respect to 
the dress of the soldiers, he regretted 
to see such mummery—every En- 
lishman laughed at them as they 
passed along the streets. He could 
wish also that the national colour 
had not been departed from. All 
the continental troops were nearly 
clothed in blue uniforms ; why had 
we adopted that colour? Many 
fatal accidents had happened in 
consequence of it. Our men, mis- 
taking the enemy, had fallen into 
their hands: sometimes they had 
fallen by the hands of their own 
comrades, who mistook them for 
the enemy. He saw no occasion 
for any change. Red was the es- 
tablished English colour, and the 
soldier was proud of it. With re- 
gard to the estimates themselves, 
he thought they ought to be de- 
ferred. The noble lord had not 
satisfactorily accounted for the 
10,000/. for repairing the Horse 
Guards, He had talked of build- 
ings at Kew and barracks at 
Knightsbridge ; but there was no 
distinct specification of expenses. 
As to the barracks in Ireland, he 
felt much inclined to divide the 
committee upon that point, if it 
were only to punish the negligence 
of the noble lord, in coming to that 
house unprepared with proper in- 
formation on the subject, He 
knew nothing about them; neither 
where they were to be built, nor of 
what they were to be built: but he 
would inquire, and tell the house 
another. time, -T’he noble lord 
ought to wait till another time then 
betore he had the money voted. 
He hoped that his honourable 
friend’s resolution about the pay- 
master ta the forces would be 
pressed to a division; for that it 
was a sinecure, appeared from the 
mouth’ of the noble lord ot 
t 
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It was better to have one paymaster 
at 4000L a year, than two at 20002. 
a year each, for then ministers 
would have one vote the less in that 
house perhaps. It was perfectly 
within the power of the committee 
to annul the office, and it would be- 
come them to show the country 
that they were anxious to save the 
public money, and likewise to 
abridge the influence of the crown 
in that house. 

Lord Castlereagh allowed, that 
this was the time for entering intoa 
detailed examination of the expen- 
diture of the army, but thought 
that the arguments which had been 
brought forward respecting insufh- 
ciency of detail, were only some of 
those parliamentary shifts to put off 
a decision on a question, which were 
so well known to the honourable 

entleman (Mr.Whitbread). Much 
had been said during the discussion 
concerning the dress and equipage 
of the alam, but this was one 
which he thought the house was pe- 
culiarly unfit to judge of. In sup- 
port of this assertion, the noble lord 
observed, that though the foreign 
saddle was so much decried, it 
did not subject the horses to sore 
backs, as was the case with the 
English saddle ; and though he, in 
common with other gentlemen, 

referred the old japanned cavalry 
rene to the modern brass one, 

et on consulting a cavalry officer, 
. found that the former, in hot 
countries, cracked, and consequent- 
ly, in the event of rain, was im- 
mediately destroyed. After re- 
marking that the 10,0007. proposed 
for the horse guards included also 
the repairs of other barracks, the 
noble lord said that he consoled 
himself with the thought, that the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Whit- 
bread), who was so acute at pick- 
ing holes in a statement in any line, 





had raised such trifling objections 
to that of his noble friend (lord 
Palmerston). The objections to 
the state of the office of pay master 
could not bear to the expense ; and 
as to the constitutional point, if any 
objection were raised on the score 
of influence, it should be brought 
on as a separate motion, 

Mr. W, Smith disapproved of the 
mode of enlisting men for life, in 
the moment of intoxication, or un 
der circumstances equally impros 
per; and thought that the way to 
ascertain the superior eligibility of 
the two methods of enlisting for 
life, or for seven years, was not to 
ask a man who was enlisted the 
other day, whether he repented of 
his resolution, but to ask him seven 
years hence. With regard to the 
manner in which the army was 
clothed, he did not see why gentle. 
men in that house might not form 
an opinion on it, when their opinion 
was the -ame as that of every man 
they met in the streets, as well as 
of the persons who were condemned 
to wear these trappings, only fit 
for a mountebank. The honour 
able member agreed that perma: 
nent bairacks might be less expen. 
sive than temporary ones, in time 
of war, but contended that they 
would be more expensive in the in- 
tervals of peace, which he hoped 
would be longer than they had late 
ly been. He considered the argu- 
ment of his honourable friend neat 
him, with respect to the joint pay: 
mastership, as being oeatantly con- 
clusive. 

Several other members objected 
to many of the icems; but the 
whole of the resolutions were a 
length carried. 

March 11.—Mr. Giddy rose 
make the motion of which he had 
given notice, on the subject of copy- 
rights of books, by entering 
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game in Stationers’-hall. _ There 
were existing acts of parliament, 
by which those who wished to see 
cure to themselves the exclusive 
right to the property of their works, 
could do so by entering the same 
in Stationers’-hall, and furnishing 
acertain number of copies to the 
universities, &c. ‘There were other 
acts which seemed only to apply to 
the penalties to which booksellers 
and authors would be entitled on 
condition of furnishing such copies, 
but by which, if the penalties were 
not sought to be enforced, the uni- 
versities did not seem to be secured 
in their copies. By a recent deci- 
sion, it had been held that the unt- 
yersities were entitled to those co- 
pies, whether the proprietors of the 
works chose to enter them in Sta- 
tioners’-hall or not. The book- 
sellers thought this was a hardship 
upon them, and that there were 
certain points relating to it, in re- 
spect of which they were entitled to 
relicf, Ist, They were required to 
furnish copies of each work printed 
on paper of the very best quality. 
Now, there were some books of 
which a few copies were printed in 
a splendid manner and upon the 
very best paper, This regulation, 
however, they thought would be 
sufficiently satisfied by copies on 
less splendid paper. Another thing 
to which they objected was the 
furnishing copies of new editions, 
with trifling additions, which they 
rir oe be sufficiently satis- 
y turnishing the additions 

oi ese objectionable point 
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of such a work as this, must it not 
be esteemed a very great burden 
indeed? The honourable member 
undertook the making of the pre- 
sent motion, not as a partisan of 
the booksellers, being himself much 
attached to the university of Ox- 
ford, where he had spent four or 
five of the happiest years of his life, 
All he desired was, to fall on what 
might be esteemed the best plan of 
promoting the interests of learning. 
He should, therefore, propose that 
a committee be appointed, to con- 
sist of 21 members, to take into 
consideration the state of the laws 
on the subject, and to report to the 
house their opinions and observa. 
tions thereon. 

Mr. Rose agreed that some mode 
must be fallen on to secure their 
copies to the universities, without 
too much trespassing on the pro» 
perty of authors and booksellers. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne, much as he 
respected the universities, would 
rather see them supported by the 
public than made a burden on au- 
thors, which he conceived the de- 
positing of copies of every book to 
be. This too was a tax only on au- 
thors of merit; for the universities 
did not think it worth their while to 
claim all the trash that issues from 
the daily press; but only meant to 
impose this tax as a reward for sus 
pevior learning and ability. 

Lord A, Hamilton thought the 
only inconvenience arising from 
the practice of depositing copies of 
all publications in the universities, 
&c. would be, to create a ‘small 
additional charge on the price; 
which would affect the bookseller 
rather than the author, 

Mr. J. H. Smyth thought the 
object ef the present application 
was to get rid of the obligation im- 
posed by the act of queen Anne, 
and to retain the benetit conferred 


by . 
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by it. 
friend (Mr. Wynne) called the re- 


gulation alluded to, a tax on au- 
thors: it was incumbent, however, 
on those who thus characterized it, 
to show that its evils were less than 
r No author, he was 
convinced, would object to such a 
distribution of his work, if its effect 
would be to show it to thousands of 
eyes which would never otherwise 
see it, in which same proportion 
his own celebrity would be increas- 
ed. As to the idea of works printed 
‘on fine wire-wove paper not being 
subjected to the operation of the 
act, he thought those were exacfly 
the works on which, more pecu- 
liarly, such a burden ought to fall, 
The time for allowing to authors a 
property in their works, he thought 
ought to be enlarged; and also, 
that an alteration should be made 
in the act of the 42d George III. 
by which the works to be furnished 
to the Irish libraries were limited 
to those actually entered at Sta- 


its advantages. 


tioners’-hall. 


Mr. J. P. Grant, though con- 
nected with one of the great bodies 
affected by the regulations in ques- 
tion, declared that he had no pri- 
vate feeling on the subject ; on the 
contrary, he was certain that the 


body to which he belonged would 


be happy to meet the question li- 


berally, and that the only objec 
was the advancement of learning. 


Sir S. Romilly said, the honour- 
able gentleman who spoke last but 
one was under a great mistake, 
when he stated that the object of 


the present application was to get 
4 


rid of the obligations of the act of 
queen Anne, and to retain the be- 


nefits of it. No man could do so 
without depositing 11 copies of his 
book: and by the late decision, 
though a man did not claim any 
exclusive benefit under the act, still 
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His honourable and learned 
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he must give the 11 copies, There 
was another mistake under which 
the honourable gentleman laboured, 
in supposing that the act of queen 
Anne conferred a benefit on aw 
thors: no such thing. Before the 
passing of that act, authors had the 
exclusive property in their works; 
and the act in question went to li- 
mit that right to 14 years in the first 
instance, and to another period of 
14 years if the author should be 
alive at the expiry of the first pe. 
riod, The only privileges con. 
ferred by this act, which authors 
did not before enjoy, went to some 
penalties which were immaterial, 
It was extremely desirous that 
every encouragement should be 
given to the public libraries; but 
was it necessary that this should 
be done by a tax upon learning? 
This was said to be a tax not on 
authors but on booksellers. Was 
it not, however, a tax on authors 
wherever they kept their works in 
their own hands? As the case now 
stood, no doubt the privilege was 
absurd and unequal. A man had 
a second period of 14 years in which 
he had an interest in his work, if 
he survived the first 14 years; but 
if he died before the expiry of the 
first period, then his executors had 
no further interest in -the work, 
This was to hold out rewards only 
to jejune works, and to sufier works 
of experience ‘and merit to go 
without any reward to their authors. 

The motion of Mr. Giddy was 
then put and agreed to; and 2 
committee appointed, containing, 
among others, the names of Mr. 
Giddy, sir W. Scott, sir J, Nicholl, 
lord Palmerston, Mr. Dundas, Mr, 
Plunkett, Mr. Rose, lord A. He 
milton, the lord advocate of Scot 
land, Mr. C. W. Wynne, &c. No 
thing effective being done this se 
siog, the subject need not af 
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ferred to again in our Parliamentary 
ates. 
pea 12.—When the chairman 
came to put the supply for sick 
isoners, 

rn Whitbread asked, whether 
there was any truth in the report 
which had appeared in the news- 
papers, that a late negotiation for 
the exchange of prisoners, proposed 
by France, had been broken off in 
consequence of the interference of 
a foreign power? He said, that 
there were at present 60,000 ['rench 
prisoners in England, and he could 
conceive no terms of negotiation 
for their exchange which should not 
be listened to, and very few which 
shouldnot be acceded to. He there- 
fore proposed that the correspon- 
dence relative to the late negotiation 
should be laid before the house. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in 
all such negotiations we were en- 
titled to reasonable terms 3 and if 
we listened to any other, we should 
never obtain them : he therefore dif- 
fered with thehonourable gentleman 
that all terms should be accepted. 

The conversation then dropped ; 
and the resolution was put and 
carried, 

The house was then resumed, 
and the teport of the committee was 
ordered to be received on Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to ask, whe- 
thé the manifesto of Louis XVIII. 
to the people of France was pub- 
lished with the knowledge or con- 
currence of ministers ? 

_ Lord Castlereagh replied that 
it Was done without their sanction. 
Mr. lierney said, he had heard 
nar kone — of it had been sent 
soe a Ae our ships for distribu- 
are o coast of France ; and 

» Whether this were the fact ? 

Lord Castlereagh made no re- 
ply: and 
A 2 W hitbread added, that such 

sure would do more than any 
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thing to unite the people of France 
against this country, and prolang 
the war. 

Lord Castlereagh. “ All I can 
say is, that his majesty’s ministers 
disavow such a measure.” 

Mr. Whitbread. “ Ah! that 
won’t do.” 

In the house of peers lord 
Wellesley rose, and spoke to the 
following purport :~-Under all the 
sentiments which inspire all ranks, 
with respect to lord Wellington, in 
the midst of the splendid scene 
which his exertions have opened, 
what was the circumstance which 
has checked his career of victory— 
which, amid the very acclamations 
of triumph, has baffled all the hopes 
and all the labours for success? 
What was the reason why an army, 
of which he did not know how to 
use language adequate to express 
his own feelings, and those of the 
world,—an army never equalled in 
gallant spirit, and uniting qualities 
which never before met in such a 
body,—with a general, to say the 
least, not excelled in anctent or 
modern times,—the hope and glory 
of the great cause in which he was 
engaged, and the refuge of his 
army in ail difficulties and dangers, 
—combining in himself all those 
characteristics which are usually 
reckoned incompatible,—in a cause 
in which generosity and justice kept 
equal pace with the soundest and 
discreetest policy,—with the eyes 
of all Europe and the world fixed 
upon our transactions;—why was it 
that the nation’s hopes were only 
excited to be blasted? Why was it 
that expectation was raised almost 
to certainty, merely to be prostrated 
and overthrown at the very crisis of 
completion? Why was it that, at 
every period of advantage, advance 
was turned into retreat,—that vic- 
tory, which graced the very bosom 
of retreat, was immediately er 
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ed away,—that the conquerors of 
Salamanca were pursued by the 
conquered over the fields of their 
former glory, and the solid princi- 
ples of vigorous offence sunk at 
once into retreat and defence? 
These were circumstances which re- 
quired the severest consideration 
and investigation from their lord- 
ships. Were they the result of the 
weakness of the empire, of the fail- 
ure of its resources? Was the 
imbecility in the thunderbolt, or in 
the hand that wielded it ? Had the 
powers of the country been inade- 
quate to support the great and 
proud attitude which she had as- 
sumed,—or was the want of suc- 
cess to be traced to those who ad. 
ministered the resources of the na- 
tion? If their lordships saw any 
rround to believe that the failure 
an not in the empire, but in the 
administration of it, what ought to 
be pronounced on the conduct of 
those who had enfeebled its means, 
and betrayed a mighty cause? If, 
on the other hand, the effort made 
had been complete, and England 
had done her utmost,—all that a 
patriot, zealous for his country’s 
glory and the welfare of mankind, 
could devise,—all that a nation, 
inspired, as this has been, with the 
noblest motives of generosity and 
justice, could execute,—if, in spite 
of all these exertions, England has 
not been able to advance one step 
nearer to her object, then let it be 
considered whether she should not 
retrace her steps, and correct, 
though late, her errors. Which- 
ever view was taken of this impor- 
tant subject, the fullest investigation 
was required, He did not impute 
to ministers any want of feeling as 
to the magnitude of the cause, 
which concerned all the civilized 
world; but he wished to inquire 
whether, on a comparison of the 
means of the country with its exer- 








AND 


tions, its resources had been ade. 
quately administered ? When any 
individuals held themselves out to 
the country as fit to manage an ap. 
duous contest, they should, it might 
be thought, be equal to meet, no 
only obvious and probable dangers, 
but also unexpected and unforeseen 
difficulties. But, perhaps, even the 
most moderate persons would re 
quire that ministers, proceeding by 
gradual steps through a known 
path, with signs and beacons to 
guide and confirm them,—acting 
not unexpectedly, but in an esta 
blished cause,—and in possession of 
the means destined by providence, 
and settled by experience, for the 
accomplishment ot the desired end, 
—should be equal to the crisis 
which came upon them, and that a 
system of acknowledged _ policy 
should regularly proceed by ade- 
quate causes to adequate ends. He 
would recur to the state of affairs 
at an early period of this important 
struggle. It soon became a ques 
tion, whether, by securing Portu- 
gal, we were not likely to establish 
a system which might effectuate the 
salvation of Europe,—operating as 
an admonition to those who wanted 
admonition, and as an incitement 
to those who wanted spirit? Forit 
Was most true, that there was n0 
people so degraded and spiritless, 
—no nation over which a bad go 
vernment had so spread its baletul 
wings,—that could not, if roused to 
a sense of its strength, and of the 
glory of independence, furnish men 
willing and capable of correcting 
whatever is erroneous and mix 
chievous in its government. This 
seemed the natural course of things: 
—but there were others, and one m 
particular, whose opinions disagree 
with his own, but whose perso® 
and character he now and always 
regarded with love and veneratiom 
To these it seemed better to = 
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the event of circumstances in other 
places, But his own decided opi- 
nion,—his own firm belief and con- 
viction, expressed in that house, in 
the cabinet, out of the house, 
everywhere, had always been, that 
the great hope of Europe lay in the 
exertions of Spain and Portugal, 
aided by the British arms; and 
that this was the only scheme to re- 
store affairs, not only in Europe, 
but in the world. There were at 
that time favourable circumstances 
which influerced his opinion. 
(Here his lordship gave a detailed 
account of the plans of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and spoke 
with strong indignation of the go- 
vernment at home for not second- 
ing with all their might our once 
victorious armies in Spain, but who 
for want of proper supplies were 
obliged to measure back almost all 
their steps.] As to the moral im. 
pression, he said, of all others the 
most !mportant, what was to be 
conceived more terrifying to the 
people, more subversive of the po- 
pular respect, more exhausting to 
the popular spirit, than to see us 
thus alternately advancing and re- 
treating, with so little space be- 
tween, that it was almost one 
movement? “ To-day,” said the 
noble lord, « they see us driving 
the French before us; to-morrow, 
the French driving us before them; 
and all their demonstrations of joy, 
and natural gratitude, and patriotic 
=o heal / gr and angry 
i dowry ; fear that this system 
inate if it has not already 
the most t b "aa — bey — 
preach : be readed in such a 
to be “me > a quarter of all others 
noble “te € most untouched, the 
and ardent mind of the lower 
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harass and alienate the  publie 
heart. Must they not say, What 
have you brought to us but in- 
creased sufferings? We felt the 
yoke of France, we felt its griev- 
ousness ; but patience helped us to 
make it lighter, we were accus- 
tomed to it, we endured it: but 
then you came, and we were re- 
lieved from it for a moment, only 
to find the pressure come upon us 
with a keener and more crushing 
violence. I fear, I strongly fear, 
from what I have known, and what 
I have heard, that our folly has 
gone far to depress a living and vi- 
gorous spirit, whose life and vigour 
may be of the highest import, not 
merely to Spain, not merely to 
England, but to Europe,—but to 
the whole world.” What must 
(said lord Wellesley ) be the feelings 
of the people when, after our success, 
they see the enemy quietly taking up 
his quarters in the heart of the coun- 
try, with its richest resources at his 
mercy; and after retreating, and 
being defeated, pursuing us across 
the frontier, and seating himself in 
the capital? What must be their 
feeling on the sight which our re- 
treating troops afforded? the dis- 
order, the loss of discipline, the loss 
of character !——Onthis subject the 
public were already sufficiently in- 
formed. The source of their infor- 
mation was only a new proof of the 
loftiness and candour of heart of 
their commander, who looked for no 

popularity, stooped to no arts that 

were inconsistent with the plainness 
of a great mind zealous only for the 

good of hiscountry. The letter of 
that general distinctly stated the 

disorders which had arisen onthe re- 

treat, and the danger which must 

arise in future operations from their 

repetition. The difliculties of the 

movement were, however, to be 

considered. It was known to all 


men that had experience of military 
proceedings 
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proceedings, that few movements 
of rapidity, either in advance or re- 
treat, could be executed without 
some dégree of disorder. A move- 
ment in retreat was, of course, 
more liable to irregularity; but 
still more a movement in such a 
season made disorder more inevita- 
ble. But why was the defictency 
suffered to exist, that made this pe- 
rilous movement necessary? Had 
we not a right to inquire, whether 
it was owing to a failure in the re- 


‘sources of the country, or toa fai- 


lure in their management? If the 
British general could have left a 
foree in the north sufhicient to have 
kept Marmont’s army in play, ora 
force to have secured the flanks 
from Joseph’s troops, his further 
motions would have been in the 
fulfilment of his original plan; and 
the success of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion would have brought an impor- 
tant accession, or taken off a for- 
midable opponent. It was not to 
be doubted, that that expedition 
had kept Suchet from detaching the 
whole of his force ; but then it had 
not kept him from detaching all 
that was necessafy to answer his 
purpose. Was there not the strong- 
est evidence of mismanagement m 
all this? He flord Wellesley) 
would take his stand upon two 
points. The first: was there a 
force in the country that could be 
sent to lord Wellington’s as.istance, 
to the amount already stated ? The 
next: were there financial means, 
were there any insurmountable im- 
Sapergn to the supply of specie? 

e laid down those queries, taking 
it for granted, that the crisis was 
one which required the strongest 
and most animated efforts of the 
country, that our whole strength 
should be displayed, that nothing 
should be neglected which would 
enable us to bring our whole power 
to the exigences of the moment. 





“Yes,” said lord Wellesley, «] 
have no doubt that others are of 
the same opinion ; yet I cannot by 
fear, that the noble lord opposite 
(lord Liverpool) is scarcely a con. 
vert yet. I remember his fear of 
reat exertion, [ remember his ab. 
oat ot of exhausting our force by 
mighty and general efforts. But 
have not his eyes been opened yet! 
Is he to be still an admirer of hus. 
banding and hiding the national 
strength? Has he not seen Russia, 
and seen there the result of a vigo- 
rous and bold application of the 
whole power of a great people? 
I protest, my lords, .Russia has 
done in this wat what I expected. 
Whenever sheturned to the war with 
the whole sudden and mighty imé 
pulse of her mind, I was prepared 
for the event; for we know her re 
sources, her faculties for the strug- 
gle,—and I could not be surprised 
at the ruin of her adversary. The 
character of that.man would even 
lead me towards what has happened. 
I recollect to haveonce had a com 
versation with a noble lord, then in 
office, in which some question aros 
on a project of the assassination o 
Bonaparte in some newspaper of the 
day. I ofcourse expressed, as was nas 
tural, my utter abhorrence of thos 
modes of getting rid of an enemy; 
but I recollect to have observed, 
even then, that independently of its 
sttong hostility to every Christiat 
and moral principle, the assassina 
tion of Bonaparte might be among 
the most impolitic things that could 
be done; that as he was probably 
the only man in the world who 
could have raised his power to such 
a height, so that he was probably 
the only man who could bring ** 
into such imminent danger,—his 
eagerness for power was so ind 
nate,—his jealousy of, indepem 
dence so fierce, —his keenness of ap- 
petite so feverish in all that aa 
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his ambition, even in the most tri- 
fing things,—that he must plunge 
into desperate difficulties. He was 
of an order « f minds that by nas» 
ture make for themselves great re- 
verses, But in all of the question 
that touches upon England, | can- 
not doubt, IT never doubted, that 
the most decided stretch of our 
means was due,—not merely as a 
duty to Russias—but was in every 
view of it the most discreetly eeco- 
norical, the considerately 
pradent, the most plainly wise, as 
well as the most grand, the most 
magnificent, the most worthy of the 
cause and of the narnect England, 
He requested to know of the noble 
lord at the head of the military 
department, why he did not send 
his reinforcements, when he knew 
of the state of afluirs between 
France and Rassta? He had been 
told, that lord Wellington thought 
that between Christmas and March 
was the proper time for sending 
them. Though that was unques- 
tionably the best season, yet it af- 
forded no sufficient and solid 
ground for acting upon, under all 
the circumstances, Might not our 
commander, in the operations, have 
gamed a victory, or suffered a fail- 
ure, either of which might require 
additional support? ‘That Opinion 
could not justify ministers. . ]t was 
true, that the efficiency of our force 
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increasing our military strength in 
Spain early in 1812? If their lord- 
ships would grant a committee, he 
pledged himself to show them, that 
the reinforcements wanted were 
ready in the early part of the year. 
Ministers talked about reinforcing 
only between Christmas and July, 
as if it would be a sort of outrage 
and insult to the feelings of the 
commander in chief to do so! Men 
are sent off at the chosen period: 
but on what principle, he again de- 
manded, were the rest kept back 
till after th ebattle of Salamanca,— 
when, they say, they sent all the 
men they could? Well: these 
men were sent at the equinox, suf- 
fering in the greatest degree even 
while their vessels were riding at 
anchor; and they did arrive at 
Lisbon in November, at a season 
when the roads were in such a state 
as to make an immediate junction 
impracticable. When toldthatmen 
ought only to be sent at the proper 
season, how happened it, butthrough 
improvidence, that these troops 
were detained till they were at last 
sent out at the very worst season ? 
f His lordship went into a variety 
ot other details, in which we regret 
that our limits will not allow us to 
follow him.] He had no doubt 
that the noble lord (lord Bathurst) 
would rise and answer him ; but he 
desired a clear, a direct, and satis- 
factory answer: he wished to be 
informed why the noble lord had 
not sent out his troops in time to 
be of service to the cause of the pe- 
ninsula ? He trusted that the noble 
lord would not revive the days of 
Marlborough, and bring down the 
heraes of antiquity, for the purpose 
of illustrating his arguments by 
comparative views and reference to 
past ages; but that he would can- 
didly submit to be tried by what 
he had really done, and by what was 


then actually passing. “I am not,” 
continued 
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ablest speeches ever delivered in 
parliament, by moving, “ That a 
committe pe appointe d to inquire 
+. he circumstances and result « if 


tlre last campaign in the peninsula 


of Spam ” 
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T aora Roathyret perat 1 by Onvselve 
Lord Datau©rse 
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the marquis of Wellington, ta con- 
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the causes why the marquis at 
Wellington ought not to be satisfied. 
‘ & vs” }, . J 
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ment on the subject of the war in 
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of moment and cougrs atulation, 
that 2 1,000 priso ners and SO pieces 
of cannon had been ater These, 
he gs te = ive to say, were erent 
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the fact, that 
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be equally explicit in assuring the 


1@ noble lord, that no 
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claims, and their supposed effects 5 
but he merely stated the fact of the 

stribaiion of the troops over the 
united kingdom. Many of the 
regiments, % should also be recol- 
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second battalions, employed in re- 
ceiving and disciplining recruits ; 
very few of them could muster 
more than 500 men, and he would 
ask, could they admit of large 
drafts being made from them? He 
would not presume to follow the 
noble marquis into all the points of 
his elaborate speech; but there 
were one or two matters, connected 
with the milit:ry expenditure of 
the country, to which he must 
shortly allude. The noble lord 
seemed to suppose it an easy thing 
to increase our foreign expenditure 
by an million, But 
besides the raising of the money, 
it was difficult to calculate the 
effects of such application. A 
million sent abroad was not like 
the same sum spent at home ; a con- 
siderable part of it was lost by the 
unfavourable exchange; and the 
addition of such a sum, operating 
still further on the exchanges, 
might affect the whole of our 
foreign expenditure. If, for in- 
stance, you resolved to expend 12 
millions instead of 11, such might 
be the effect in the present state of 
the course of exchange, that itmight 
in tact require 15 miilions, instead 
of 12, to attain your object. When 
the continent was open to our com- 
merce, the foreign expenditure of 
the country operated as a sort of 
bounty on the export of our manu- 
factures ; thus indirectly assisting 
our industry and resources: burt, 
unfortunately, the establishment of 
the continental system had di- 
minished our exports at the mo- 
ment when our foreign expenditure 
was largest,—doubly, in this way, 
depressing the course of exchange. 
One word with regard to licenses : 
He would assert that, in point of 
fact, they were lately the only 
means of trading with a great por- 
uon of the continent. But as far 


additional! 


as licenses were concerned, the ba, 
lance of trade was in our favour; 
and thus they enabled us better tp 
support the burthens which th 
exertions of the country required, 

Lord Grey and lord Boringdog 
spoke in defence of the motion, and 
the lords Aberdeen and Liverpool 
against it: the last in conclusion 
said: The noble marquis had 
stated, that the expenses of sending 
ow an army would only be th 
difference of keeping them abroad 
and at home. ‘This was not e 
actly true; the difficulties of sup 
porting an army abroad should b 
taken into consideration. Th 
support must arise either from sup 
plies, specie, orcredit. "The first wer 
necessarily limited, and became 
more difficult, and less available, @ 
proportion as the army marched 
further from the coast. As to the 
second, there had been no limit bu 
practicability : notwithstanding the 
state of the market, and the price 
of bullion, more specie had beer 
sent out in the last than had beet 
supplied in the two preceding cam 
paigns. The resources arising from 
credit had necessarily been greatly 
affected by the state of exchange, 
which all over Europe had beet 
unfavourable to England, and y 
the disturbed state of South Ame 
rica; owing to which latter oF 
cumstance, only eight millions & 
dollars had been imported into th 
peninsula, instead of the 35 millioss 
sent in time of peace. ‘This proves 
that there were necessary limit 
which the expenses of the county 
could not exceed. But, said tht 


noble marquis, why not send @ 
army of 50,000 men? Because,® 
send such a force, without 

means of supporting it, would ne 
be to strengthen, but to weakest 
lord Wellington. Whatever ce 

be done, the ministers had dom 
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they had every disposition to re- 
ceive new lights, if new lights were 
to be afforded : no such lights had 
bsen supplied, He trusted the 
noble lords would see no ground 
for an inquiry, no reason to sup- 

se that any of the expectations 
of lord Wellington had been disap- 
pointed. The ministers had two 
enemies to contend with: those 
who thought everything, and those 
who thought nothing could have 
been done; those who thought 
Portugal was indefensible, and 
those who thought the French 
might be driven out of Spain. The 
predictions of failure were at any 
rate falsified. Portugal was se- 
cured, and Spain relieved. But 
the great advantage of the cam- 
paign was the example which 
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Spain presented to Europe; it had 
operated upon Russia: what-Spain 
had done, she, possessing indeed 
the superior advantage of an united 
government, had done also: and 
he hoped that every country, 
attaching itself to its own consti- 
tution and sovereign, would look 
to its own energies for the means 
of defence and security. Spain 
had led the way, and Russia had 
followed it with success: and he 
trusted the brilliant example would 
not be lost on the other nations of 
the world. 

The house divided ; when the 
numbers were, 


Content 81 Proxies S— 39 
Not content 70 Proxies 45—I115 
Majority - 76 
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| Debates on the Mutiny Bill—on Lord Castkreagh's Resolution onthe Renewal 


of the East India Company’s Charter—On the Finances of the Country—Ea- 
aminations of Mr. Warren Hastings and Lord Teignmouth on the Affairs of 
the East India Company Debate on the Ways and Means—Mr. Lockhar?’s 
Motion on the Bankrupt Laws—Debate on the Marquis of Wellesley’s !Io- 
fen on renecving the East Indian Charier—S:r William Scott's Moticn for the 
Reg ulationof Ecclesiastical Cour's—Mr. Waarton’s on Westminster Improve- 
mor pl Roie’s on Apprenticeship Laws—Mr. Smith’s on the Trinity Acts 
= : ate on Lord Darnley’s Mo ion on the Naval Administration—Impor- 
ippeal Cause and Decision—Civil List. 


Makes 15.—The house of 
; commons resolving itself into 
Cer on the mutiny bill: 

Me - Palmerston moved for leave 

nsert a clausa, inflictine a pe- 
nalty on th ” wail 
wm A, “ay persons who raised 
: Under fals é 
sites, lse pretences, Leave 
sec iPtain Bennett mo 
“tran Clauses relat 
ction of 


loved to insert 
ing to the in- 
corporal punishment in 


the army. The first clause was to 
make it unlawful for any general, 
commanding officer, court-martial, 
&c. to inflict the punishment of 
flogging on any of the troops 
serving in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and 
the Isle of Man. 2. To make it 
lawful to sentence the troops 
serving abroad to receive corporal 


punishment, provided this punish- 


H3 ment 
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five times, to receive them, By 
whatever was now the disuse of 
this a rrous and humil lating 
custom, or the limitations imposed 
on its exercise, he wished that no 
discretion should be left on this 
subject to court-martials, or’ com 
inapding officers. At present a 
brave and veteran soldier might be 
sentenced to this punishment by an 
units lved eusign ly und not o1 ily have 
the flesh torn off his bones, but an 
indelible stigma fixed upon his 
character, and upon the peace and 
lusting happiness of his mind. This 
punishment could do no good; it 
was never known to reform a bad 
win pi a had often destroyed 
good ones. Those reg simen ts were 
uniformly the best discip! incd where 
corporal punishment was the least 
used. ‘The honourable _ baronet 
thought that there should be a 
scale of rewards in the army, 2% 
well as a scale of punish iments; 
and that if a decent ? OVisiON were 
made tor those who had serve d for 
$o many Vvears 10 the al my, to 
which however they would not bk 


spt } > ] Pi . « »* ar 

Cricdas frwirneut a govd characte, 
&S 
’ Ph a ant 
ldt oe a strong inducemes 
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to good behaviour. 
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quite impossible to get rid of com 
poral puais! umient at present. It 
had, however, fal ien very muc? in 0 
disuse. Thou rh the number of 
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court-martials now were three times 
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i ' . active 
as many as formerly, the actual 


azveregate of cases in which corp 
ral punishment was inflicted, = 
considel ibl y kt SS, ‘Lhe sentence a 
florging was exchanged, in two 
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to flogging. He then adverted to 
some cases Of a peculiar hardship 
brought forward by sir Francis 
Burdett last year. Into all of these 
supposed cases inquiry had been 
made, and the accusation was found 
in every one of them to have ben ut- 
terly groundless. As to the system 
of reward proposed by the hon. 
baronet, he would only say, that if 
such a system were showa to be 
practicable, there was no one who 
would more gladly assent to it than 
himself: but the theory of philan- 
tropy was one thing, and the 
power of making every body rich 
was another. 

Colonel Duckett spoke in favour 
of the present system. He at the 
same time repelled an insinuation 
of Mr. Bennett, that in the miluia 
they sometimes flogged all round. 
In the militia, he said, there was 
much less flogging than in the re- 
gulars, and yet it would be found 
that the discipline of the militia 
was superior to that of the regulars. 

Mr. Whitbread congratulated 
the house on the temper with 
which the question had that night 
been debated, and the progress 
Wi ch had been made towards the 
adolition of the punishment in Cues- 
lion, About 20 years aro, when 
he was a young member of that 
house, he mentioned for the first 
time, im his place, this practice, sO 
much to be réeprobated, of bringing 
out Men twice to receive one son. 
srace. It Was then said, in oppo- 
kind in a ey = bes, Poe the 
diers had by rage” Teas — sol- 
Ropving,—rh rc hers re 00 much 
‘spared. Now. } ) * could not 
meat dete 1 : pele vein “m 
det), who had brought the mony 

. ght the matter 
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owing to the interference of the 
right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. M. Sutton), the punish. 
ment Was mba great dezree got r: 
of He (Mr. Whitbread) should 
not press the point at that moment, 
as it was not then ripe for discuss 
sion; but he was convinced that by 
the silent progress of time, when 
the officers shculd fiiid the disad- 
vantageousness of this sort of pus 
nishment, it would eradually dis 
minish, until finally abolished. 


AA enh DO my 
March 22. b | 


he house of coms 
mons having resolved itself into a 
committee on India affairs, and 
to consider a petition which had 
the company 
for the renewal of its charter, 
Lord Castlereagh s¢'a they had 
to discharge a duty unprecedented. 
in any other state, ‘hes had to 
provide for the happiness, comfort, 


se 


been presented by 


‘ "hy oavers 1 « iy , 
and government.ot a body of men 
. 
1; } ~14 the nonnlat 
exceeding three-foid tue popuritton 
“— : Be Ye 
of the parent state. He had no 


difficulty in stating, oa his own 
part, and on the part of those with 
whom he acted, that if the regula- 
tions which he was about to propose 
for the adoption .of the house, in 
the form of resolutions, must have 
the necessary consequence of ene 
danvering—far more uw it must 
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have the effect of puiling down the 
system by which the tndian em- 
pire had Hitherto been acquired and 
held together—they would feel 
themselves called upon to hesitate 
much before they recomimended the 
adoption of such a mode of pro- 
ceedin’. At the same rime, h We 
ever, he Tmust be allowed to say 
that the lapse of years and existing 
circumstances had rendered @ par- 
tial chanre in the systen of policy 
hitherto observed towards our Ine 
dian possessions indispensably re- 
quisite, and that there was no part 
of the empire more concerned in 
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adopting that change than the 
East India company itself. The 


mode of government adopted by 
the East India company had cer- 
tainly raised and preserved an em- 
pire unprecedented in the history of 
the world; and they had governed 
the people under their control, on 
a principle eminently calculated to 
produce the happiness of the go- 
verned. He did not believe the 
history of the world had ever pro- 
duced its parallel—a system by 
which a population of 50 millions 
Of native subjects were governed, 
while the civil officers of the com- 
pany by whom the government was 
conducted did not exceed 1600; 
and this too under a government 
than which there never was a 
milder, nor one by which the hap- 
piness of the people was more con- 
sulted. He did not know that 
there was ever a government pos- 
sessed of servants of greater ability 
or character than those of the East 
India company. He said, anc he 
said so with sincerity, that he did 
not know of any set of public ser- 
vants whose merits were so con- 
spicuous, or whose acts of delin- 
quency were so few, as those of the 
East India company. Ministers, he 
said, were called on to form a 
judgement as to what was fit to be 
done, so as to consult the just rights 
of the public of this country, and of 
the East India company, taking care 
at the same time, not to lose sight 
of the happiness of the native in- 
habitants of our Eastern empire. 
They might have formed an erro- 
neous judgement i in these respects, 
They only wished, however, to be 
convinced of this to retract. T hey 
had proceeded on a firm conviction 
that what he had now to propose 
was safe and expedient. They were 
open, however, to conviction ; ; and 
uf convinced they were wrong, they 
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should feel it no reproach to thelr 
understandings to admit that they 
had been mistaken, and that the 
plan which had occurred to them 
was not that which was most con 
sorant to the interests of all parties 
concerned. He hoped, however, 
when he had stated the view he eNe 
tertained of the matter, the house 
would be of opinion, that it was not 
such a proposition as went in any 
unnecessary degree to break in 
upon the chartered rights of the 
company. ‘The first question to be 
considered was, whether the house 
ought to persevere in the old sy- 
stem as to India; whether it ought 
now to adopt a new system ;'orif 
it would not be better to pursue a 
middle course, without going to 
either of the two extremes? With 
reference to the first proposition, 
and being of opinion that the char- 
ter, if to be renewed, ought not to 
be renewed for any shorier space 
than 20 years, his lordship had no 
hesitation in saying, that the system 
acted on for the last 20 years could 
not be persevered in for ancther 
space of the same endurance, with 
regard to the interests of the pub- 
lic at home, to those of the native 
population abroad, or to the gene 
ral interests of the East India com. 
pany itself. It was not desirable 
that discussions of the nature of 
the present should too frequently 
be gone into: therefore, if to be 
renewed at all, he thought the 
company’s charter should be re 
newed for 20 Years. If this was 
to be the case, then he could see no 
principle of justice or policy which 
could warrant the house in tying 
up the capital of one-half of the 
globe, and confining the exclusive 
trade to India to the company, 
and to foreigners, That was %0 
monstrous a proposition—one s0 
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that no principle could’ be found 
to support it. On what pretence 
could it be argued that all British 
capital was to be excluded from 
trade to British settlements, ex- 
cept the capital of this com- 
pany; and that, in additton to 
the company, foreigners only 
were to be allowed a free trade? 
When it was said that the company 
had extended the trade to India to 
the full amount to which it could 
be carried, he could not help 
doubting the assertion, But sup- 
posing that to be so, he could by 
no means go along with the idea 
that the trade to India was to re- 
main stationary for the time for 
which it was his intention to 
propose that the charter should 
be renewed. He was aware that 
great danger was to be appre- 
hended from an over-speculation at 
the first throwing open of sucha 
trade. Good, however; often came 
out of evil; and though he looked 
with apprehension to the burst 
which might be expected at the 
hitst opening of the trade, that was 
not a sufficient cause for a great 
country to despond, or to shut out 
the enterprising spirit of her mer- 
chants. It was with commerce as 
with war: in the latter. many valu- 
able lives were sacrificed for the 
country; and though the immediate 
loss was to be deplored, yet the 
country would thereby often have 
ner dearest interests promoted. So 
twas with commerce. ‘The first 
adventurers in a new trade might 
§° too far. They were the pio- 
ee who cleared the 
rst, a loss a8 : and though, at 
sive 7 : . eps rege 
little ree there could be 
would, in thar ~ new channels 
or the trade a oes be opened 
ui dines fae nr greece of 
people, His Fire persevering 

rdship apprehended 
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that the private trade had of late 
years greatly increased, notwith- 
standing all the restrictions to which 
it had been subjected by the East In- 
dia company. Within the last 19 
years, ithad risen towithin one-third 
of the total of the company’s trade : 
this too, notwithstanding it was a 
trade not carried on by those in- 
terested in its extension, but rather 
through the medium of an adverse 
commerce. It was impossible, in 
these circumstances, that this could 
be an inviting commerce, but much 
the reverse. Looking to it even 
in its present state, it was a trade 
much beyond the strength of the 
company to carry on to its full ex. 
tent. He had long been of this 
opinion; and that, the trade to 
India being one which was capable 
of being gradually extended, it was ° 
quite inconsistent with the duty of 
parliament to confine it within the 
trammels of a chartered company. 
The only way of extending the 
trade to its proper limits was, by 
opening it to the public of this 
country, as it was only through the 
shipping of this country that the 
object could be effected. Feeling 
the magnitude of the question, and 
the great length of statement 
into which he must necessarily 
enter, his lordship said, he should 
at present avoid going into argue 
ments in support of his propositions, 
reserving to himself to do so on 
some future occasion; his object 
to-night being rather to develop his 
resolutions generally. The first 
resolution would be, in its general 
character, declaratory of the prin- 
ciple, that the whole system of the 
East India company, as by law 
established, should continue in full 
force, except so far as it might be 
modified by the resolutions sub- 
sequently to be moved; the course 
of legislation, therefore, intended 
to be proposed, was the recognition 
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of such a system for 20 years, sub- 


ject to such other modifications as 


the bill when brought in would 
provide. The two next resolutions 
would involve the consideration of 
the East India company’s trade, 
and the opinions of two large 
classes of individuals, viz. those 
who eoncurred with government 
that the trade with India should be 
thrown open, except that with 
China, which should be secured to 
the company, and those who agreed 
upon the former question, but who 
contended that the China trade 
should equally be free. With a 
view to give both these questions a 
full and separate discussion, ree had 
framed two distinct resolutio: s, one 
of which went to declare i the 
restraint upon the China trade, as 
now by law established, should still 
exist; in fact, that the East India 
company should be secured in their 
monopoly of that trade. His lord- 
ship proceeded in his argument, 
till he came to consider the sub- 
ject of the shipping: and he said, 
with regard to the question, on 
what footing ships built m India 
should be considered? 
them to be placed on the same foot- 
ing as all other vessels, 
that they should be mat 
cording to the nav 1 1t10on act, W th 
two-thirds British : sailor .. but with 
the provision that this should CX- 
tend only to times of peace. The 
Indian vessels would thus afford 

nursery for British seamen, who 
might be immediately transferred 
to the more cilectual service of 
their country in time of war, by 
then allowing a creater prop rtien 
of Lascars to navigate our vessels, 
He should also wish some provision 
to be made, by which all persons 
bringing the natives of India from 
their own country should be bound 
to take proper care of them, and 


he wished 


nned, ‘ iC- 


namely, 





carry them safely back. Another 
regul. ation which he should propose, 
as to the application of the funds of 
the company, was to enable them 
to grant pensions to their civil and 
military servants, which they were 
not at present authorised to do, ex. 
cept toa small amount. By asin. 
gular incongruity in the statutory 
enactments which regulated the 
proceedings of this preat body, 
while they were enabled to grant 
sums of money to any amount, 
they were not allowed to grant a 
pension of 300/. per annum. Thi 
therefore, would form the subject 
of another resolution.—The more 
he looked at this question, as to its 
general effects, and its particular 
details, he was persuaded that, 
while the government of the conti 
nent of India remained im the 
hands of the company, far from 
weakening those hands, it was, if 
that could by any means be ciffects 
ed, desirable to strengthen them, 
This led him to the consideration 
of an_important part of the ques 
tion—the co ymmand of the nauve 
army of India. Formerly the leans 

ing of his opimion was, that it 
would be expedient to separate the 
command of th's army from the 
company, an d give it to the crown. 
Thts opin 1On aros¢ > probal sly from 
the weight which the sentiments of 
an illustrious connection of mat- 

guis Cornwallis had with him (lord 
Castlere: agh). That noble m: 1 QUIS 
had afterwards, however, been sa- 
tisfie d with ‘s some arrangements on 
the si ibject, without so great an ale 
seration. 
rities on bot! th sides of the question; 
and it seemed at first sight an obe 
jection to the present state of this 
species of force, that so large amt 
litary body should bein other hands 
than those of the sovereign. But, 
after a mature consideration of the 
Quee 
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nection, his (lord Castlereagh’ s) 
colleagues -and himself were of 
opinion, that to separate the com- 
mand of the army from the civil 
administration of India would be 
to sap the aut hority of that govern- 
ment. The army, if transferred to 
the crown, must remain in the con- 
dition of a Toe: 1] force, formed on no 
ther princi; le than that of senio- 
rity, without r ference to the rest of 
the military force of the empire. 
As, therefore, no material altera- 
tion could be made in this body, if 
transferred to the rown, it would 
be a gratuitous sacrifice of the in- 
terests of the company to take this 
force out of the control of the lo- 
cal sovereign 5 and so long as the 
company ret tained the government 
of India, it would be an anomaly 
to take from them the power of the 
sword, while they were permitted to 
hold the power of the law. There 
was another branch of the subject 
nearly connected with this, and 
which would form the subject ofa 
resolution, on which he apprehend. 
ed no difference of opinion. ‘Lhe 
king's tro ps were sent to India, but 
Mm Very uncertain pw nbers ; and it 
must be obvious, that imconveni- 
ence must arise from this uncer. 
tainty, parti icularly ast figs finances 
of th ~ <Omp iny . There ‘ere times 
at which it had be en advisable that 
the ve should be a force in India 
suiicient to mect the attacks of 
France, when that power was 
making rapid strides towards uni- 
versal sovereionty. But whenever 
the defence of India became neces. 
sary for the Intere ts of the whole 
empire, it was unjust that the com. 
wer atone s! 10U ld detr; ay the whole 
+ le age ag 
was, that nti D bject “9 therefore, 
aumber of tro ome hecabi stated 
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that any additional troops which it 
might at any ume be necessary to 
send there, should be paid by this 
country. It was his win that the 
company should be upheld in India, 
and that all the acts of government 
should bear their name; but there 
were cases of great importance to 
this country, in which it was desira- 
ble that the company should re- 
ceive, and in which they were will- 
ing to receive, the advice of go- 
vernment. The only regulation 
which in his resolutions he should 
ave to propose, in addition to the 
existing ones, was as to the different 
appointments to the presidencies. 
The crown has at present the ~ 
tual power of appointment, by i 
power of recall. Whether or no 
this power was originally designed 
to apply to cases of misbehaviour 
only, it was now applied to the ex 
tent which he had stated, and was 
a most invidious way of exercising 
the power of disapprovalof appoint- 
ments. ‘The resolution which he 
should propose on this subject, 
would le; ive the appointment of the 
mem! ers of the presidencies in the 
hands of the directors, but would 
ren der necessary the approbation of 
he crown, under his m: jesty’s sign- 
mbt Another resolution which 
he should propose would be on the 
subject of religion—he was aware, 
that it was unwise to encroach on 
the subject of religion generally, 
and that this, under the circum- 
stances of our government in India, 
was a most delicate question. But 
there was one regulation on the 
subject, necessary even for the sake 
of dece ney. The company, in- 
trusted with the supreme govern 
ment in this as tn other matters, 
had permitted the free exercise of 
religion at their settlements; but 
there was no sort of religious con- 
trol, and the members. of the 
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church of England could not re- 
ceive the benefits of those parts of 
their religion to which the ep'sco- 
palian functions were necessary ; 
for example, the ceremony of con- 
firmation. He hoped the house 
did not suppose that he was coming 
out with a great ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, forit would only amount 
t6 one bishop and three archdea- 
cons, to superintend the chaplains 
of the different settlements. The 
company, he hoped, would not 
think it an encroachment on their 
rights, that while British subjects 
were governed in India by British 
law, they should be permitted to 
exercise their national religion. 
There were two considerations of 
importance, one of a general, the 
other of a commercial nature, on 
which it might not, however, be 
necessary to propose any resolu- 
tions. It was desirable, whatever 
the resolutions of parliament at 
this time might be, to take care that 
no impediment should hinder the 
judgmentof parliament from adopt- 
ing in future such regulations as tt 
might from time to time think ex- 
pedient. The principle on which 
the trade with India was at present 
regulated, was on the principle that 
it should be carried on between that 
country and this: and it wasa wise 
policy to endeavour to procure to 
this country the intermediate profits 
which resulted from the carrying 
trade between our eastern posses- 
sions and foreign nations, But a 
time might arrive, when the foreign 
traders, who would trade directly 
between the east and foreign na- 
trons, might only be to be met by 
British merchants, by a similar 
direct commerce, such as was per- 
mitted by the act of Navigation in 
other branches of trade. At this 
timie, when America and the other 
nations, which engaged formerly in 
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the carrying trade, wete crippled, 
or unable from peculiar circum 
stances to embark in it, it was not 
wise to alter our present system of 
policy; but when the stream turned 
another way, and it was only by 
conforming ourselves to a direct 
trade with foreign states that we 
could compete with foreigners, it 
would be advisable to conform to 
it, and this not for the purpose of 
geiting all the trade of the world 
into our ownhands, for he was oneof 
those who thought that there was 
commerce enough for all nations of 
the earth, if they would engage in 
it in amity; but because he was un- 
willing to travel in a course so ops 
posite to the natural course of 
things, as to force British capital 
out of a line of commerce so pe- 
culiarly British, Having gone 
through all the heads of the mea- 
sures he had to propose, with as 
much rapidity as possible, he was 
sensible that he had left much une 
said ; but he hoped that the com- 
mittee would not receive any of his 
propositions the more unfavourably 
on account of the incompleteness 
of the statements with which they 
had been ushered in. He hoped 
the committee would suffer the re- 
solutions to be read pro forma, and 
to be printed, and the consideras 
tion fixed for a day as near the pre- 
sent as was consistent with the mag- 
nitude of the question ; and of the 
greatest importance it certainly was, 
whether the magnitude of the com- 
merce, or the numbers of the popue 
lation affected, were considered. 
As his majesty’s ministers had not 
volunteered to bring this subject 
forward, but had been bound in 
duty to propound these arranges 
ments, he hoped the house would 
receive their propositions with the 
greater indulgence. ‘Though there 
were conflicting interests in the 
country, 








gountry, yet these interests had so 
many points of union, and so few 
of difference, he hoped that by 
some sacrifices of interest, and, what 
were still greater sacrifices, by those 
of feeling, he hoped the British 
parliament, which had raised the 
empire to its present pitch of pro- 
sperity, would not be found insuf. 
ficient to surmount this difficulty, 
in the overcoming of which the 
prosperity of the British empire in 
so high a degree depended. Lord 
Castlereagh then handed his resolu- 
tions to the chairman, which were 
accordingly severally read. The 
resolutions provided, 1. That all 
the present immunities of the com- 
pany, and the regulations respecting 
the same, should continue, except 
as hereinafter provided. 2. That 
the China trade should continue 
under its present restrictions. 
3. That it should be lawful for any 
British subject to export to any 
other part included in the com- 
pany’s charter from any port of the 
United Kingdom, 4. Also to im- 
port thence to any port in the United 
Kingdom., 5. Provided the ware- 
houses at the said ports should be 
deemed safe for the purposes of the 
revenue, 6. And that this be no- 
timed by an order in council. 
7. Provided the vessel in which 
§00ds be imported or exported be 
of a burthen not less than 350 tons. 
8. And that on approaching port, 
the vessel notify its arrival by a 
manitest, 9, Reculations as to im- 
portation and sale of silk and hair 
goods, _10, As to the order of the 
application of the revenues of the 
company :—1!, To the payment of 
2 Ter and support of the forts. 
h iquidate debts on bills of ex- 
bond ick 3. Other debts except 
of ton ts. 4. To paya dividend 

“per cent, and a contingent 


™ Percent, 5. To liquidate the 
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bond debts until they amount only 
to 3,000,000/. 6. The surplus 
profit to be divided in the ratio of 
five-sixths to government and one- 
sixth to the company, with a pro- 
vision for repaying the capital stock. 
—11. Regulations respecting the 
employment of India shipping. 
12. Provisions for the support and 
return of the Lascars brought to 
England in private vessels. 13. Pro- 
vision to enable the company to 
grant pensions and _ gratuities, 
14. Provision for the appointment 
to the different presidencies, and to 
render necessary the approbation of 
the crown. 15. Appointment of 
a bishop and three archdeacons, to 
be paid by the company. 

Messrs. R. Thornton, Grant, and 
Gordon, spoke against the noble 
lord’s propositions, as the height of 
injustice to the company. 

Mr. Tierney thought it would be 
necessary to examine evidence at 
the bar, on both sides, 

Mr. Canning approved of the 
principal propositions laid down, 
and of the arguments advanced by 
the noble lord; yet he thought 
there were some pcints which re. 
quired the most attentive considera- 
tron. 

_ Mr. Protheroe and general Gas- 
coyne spoke in favour of the claim 
cj tne outports. 

Mr. W. Keene called for evi- 
dence. 

A desultory debate then took 
place concerning the communica- 
tion of religious and moral instruc- 
tion to the people of India; in 
which Messrs. Wilberforce, Stephen, 
Baring, W. Smith, and lord Castle. 
reagh, took a part. Progress was 
then reported ; and the committee 
obtained leave to sit again on Tues- 
day, it being understood that evi- 
dence would be produced and 
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March 25.—The chancellor of 
the exchequer moved the order ot 
the day for taking a considera- 
tion the finances of the country. 

Mr. Huskisson rose ladll said, 
that he had never offered himself 
to the attention of the chair with 
feelings of so much anxiety as on 
the present occasion, Ide | ped 
he should n 
and candid imterpretation of the 
house, not only on account of the 
vast importance of the measure, 
which affected our establishmer it 
in peace as well as war, the internal 
and external resources of the coun- 
try, but on account of the difficulty 
and mtricacy of the subject, which 
not being very familiar to many 
gentlemen, would require a greater 
degree of clearness and p rspicuity 
to make it immediate ‘ly intellig ible, 
than, he was afraid, he should be 
able to give it. Though he micht 
fail in thetask which he had imposed 
upon himself, he should have con- 
me it as a dereNction of duty 
not to have made the attempt. 
Trusting that he should have credit 
with his honourabletriend, and with 
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War continued, it wo #1 expose us, 
he would not say to the possibility, 
but to the probability, of forfeiting 
that pubhe credit which was m 
best sup] ort of our internal pro- 
sperity, and of the rank which we 
so proudly held amoug the nations 
of the world ‘his was not the 
only evil of the measure. It was 
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tion, net as a mere financial diss 
cussion or arithmetical calcu] tiation, 
but as involving the more extended 
considerations of national character 
and honour. A narrower ground 
of objection to the proposed plan 
was, that it would end | in the ruin 
of t] e 1! KIng fund s\ stem, It 
would “i eure and halt pull down 
the edifice which had been erected 
by Mr. Pict as the monument of 
his faires t fame. It had been al. 
ways held by himself, by his friends, 
and by his enemies, as the ereatest 
service he had performed for his 
country. On his friends then he 
would call, and he wou!d call on 
the candour of his politcal ¢ ppo- 
nents, to assist his fecbie efiorts to 
preserve the immortal fabric which 
that creat statesman had left us, in 
Y the beaut ty of the ‘original de- 
Sis m, the strength of the material, 
and symmetry of the ‘proportions, 
He should trouble the house with 
a short sketch of the history of the 
sinking fund. At the close of the 
American war, Mr. Pitt found our 
credit at the lowest ebb, our Tes 
sources apparently exhausted ; yet 
stich was the solidity ot those re- 
sources, that at the end of three 
years, in 1786, he was able to pro- 
vide for the current expenses, %hd 
to lay aside cone million annually 
for the liquidation of debt. ‘he 
riginal plan Was, that a certain 
sum should be placed in the hands 
of comm loners, to ren am there 
till it amounted to tour millions, at 
compound mterest, then to be ay 
p! ed to the purposes of a sinking 
fund, and the surplus to be set tree 
for defraying any additional ex 
penses, or meeting any unexpected 
exigency, ‘This was not all. He 
wished to make pro vision for a fue 
ture period, by means 
rainst the excessive acci mulation 
ol p' tblic debt 3 hence it was a pr 
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mary object in his mind, when he 
formed this plan, to guard against 
the possible alienation of the sink- 
ing fund to any other purposes 
whatever. In 1792 he brought 
forward a plan, of which the great- 
est recommendation was this, that 
the principle of redemption was 1n- 
terwoven with the debt itself—that 
the moment any debt was contract- 


ed, that debt furnished out of itself 


the means of repayment within a 
limited period. This Mr. Pitt had 
insisted on as its principal recom- 
mendatior ; and this very feature 
had been madé a ground of objec- 
tion, inasmuch as it placed the re- 
imbursement of the debt incurred 
out of the reach and beyond the 
control of parliament. The eftect 
of the clause to which he, had re- 
ferred was simply this, that some 
such redemption was to take place 
as should liquidate the debt in 45 
years; and that whenever any loan 
was made, from thenceforth there 
should issue from the exchequer, as 
a matter of course, from which 
there could be no deviation, a sum 
equal toa hundredth part of the 
capital stock created. ‘The go- 
vernment might say they would 
pay it off by instalments quarterly, 
or by raising a sinking tund, not 
ummediately, but within the time 
prescribed, so that the loan might 
be repaid within 45 years: but 
fuiling in either of these modes, 
then the one per cent. must issue as 
a matter of course from the exche- 
quer. The principle on which the 
rave Of One per cent. had been fixed 
Upon was this, thatone per cent. in 
three per cent. stock would reduce 
the whole lCO 
At the period wl 
the 
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t cept CONSISLE d chiefly in 
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whole amount of debt contracted 
in 45 years, but not sooner ; so that 
this period of 45 years was fixed 
upon as a sort Of maximum of time 
in which the sinking fund, if not 
acting with accelerated velocity 
from the depression of public cre. 
djt, would necessarily reduce the 
public debt. Since the period of 
1792, whenever ary debt was con. 
tracted, this was understood to be 
the basis of the agreement between 
the chancellor-of the exchequer 
and the contracting parties; or, if 
he did not tell them so, the law 
did, that the one per cent. would 
issue as usual. If the funds were 
at par, it would: clear the debt in 
45 years: in proportion as they 
were depressed, the period would 
be accelerated. At the time when 
many of our loans were contracted 
for, the funds were at a depression 
that ,would give to the regular 
operation of the sinking fund the 
effect of a two per cent. issue, and 
pay off the loan in about 23 years: 
consequently, the lenders were in- 
duced and compelled to give the 
public better terms. This was the 
advantage on the side of the pub- 
lic; and the advantage and the 
obligation were surely reciprocal. 
It he had succeeded in making 
himself intelligible, the application 
was obvious, <All loans since 1792 
had been made on the option of 
one per cent. ‘This was the founda. 
tion of that system. But the 
foundation of the present plan is, 
that parliament is at liberty so to 
modily and regulate the redemp. 
tion of debt mcurred since 1792, as 
to extend it to the full period of 45 
years, instead of the shorter term 
(in some cases one-half) at which 
it would otherwise have been res 
duced. If so, then the question of 
public faith arising is this, whether, 
having made the option of one per 
Cnt 
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cent,, and having derived a benefit 
from this, the issue of that one per 
cent. does not infer a plain duty? 
The words of the act of 179% were 
so plain, that he thonght it useless 
to explain them to the committee. 
With regard to the grand object of 
postponing the imposition of new 
taxes, the plan in the opinion of his 
right honourable friend might pos- 
sess advantages which Mr. Hus- 
kisson could not discover; but all 
the minor calculations of benefits 
seemed calculated to perplex, and 
to withdraw the public attention 
from the real design. ‘Those ad- 
Vaniages were stated to be four: 
}. That. this plan provides for the 
gradual and equal reduction of the 
national de ‘bt. 2. That it provides 
against the evil hel too rapid a di- 
— ym of the rate of interest. 
That it affords a subsidy of 120 
vnillions for the immediate purpose 
of carrying on the war, 4. That 
it enables government to accumu- 
late after the conclusion of the war 
a further treasure of 100 millions, 
as a provision against future hosti- 
lities. The last-mentioned benefit 
was stited to.be an advantage that 
no other ccantry in the world ever 
enjoyed. ‘The chancellor of the 
exchequer seemed to think, that 
too much had already been done 
for the reduction of the national 
debt, as if he forgot that there yet 
remained 600 millions unredeen nied; 
and at the very time when we were 
increasing that amount, by borrow. 
ing in every year twice as much as 
had been usual, tt was proposed to 
reduce the means of liquidating it 
to one-half its present power, In 
twoyears a debt had been incurred 
that could not be liquidated in six 
yeurs ; and yet it was recomn ended 
that the means of defrayit Fa it 
should be lessened in the propor 
tion of one-half. For the service 
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of the present year, a loan would 
be required of little less than 49 
millions, including the sum for 
India ; and yei this was the period 
chosen for putting a SLOp tothe TC. 
duction of the national debt. All] 
the recent fortunate events on the 
continent, all our successes in the 
peninsula, had not enabled the 
chancellor of the exchequer to 
raise a single pound, much less 
40 millions, at the legal rate of } 
terest ; and yet this was the period 
selected for a financial experiment, 
Last year, his rieht honourable 
friend had been called upon to 
lend his aid: he was desired to 
visit and examine the patient; he 
reported thar he found the pulse of 
the nation in a very low sta‘e; 
someti's 2 must be Gone, and he 
promised a restorative that would 
restore the patient to all the former 
vigour of his constitution, He had 
now visited the sick for the second 
time, and what was the report he 
made? “ Why,’ said he, “upon 
turning the case over in my mind, 
it strikes me that there is somes 
thine in vour constitution, that 
about the year 1830, may, if care 
be not taken, expose you to the in 
convenience of repletion ; therelore, 
instead of the powerful invigorate 
ing restorative that I promised you 
inconsiderately, I must prescribe 
an immediate copious bleeding. 
‘To be sure, I see you are ii a very 
weakly state, but you must be Ii 
stantly phliebotomized ; there 1s 
nothing like it for restoring 
man in a consumption to he an 
and this bleeding must be f slowed 
by three others in rapid succes 
sion! * Such was the prescription 
0 od his right honourable friend ; but 
very other man in the profession 
isited he most fatal conse 


quences frum such mistaken treat 
ment. 


When this magnificent and 
astonis 
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astonishing scheme was first usher- 
ed into the world, Mr. Huskisson 
had imagined, that his right ho- 
nourable friend had done nothing 
less than made a discovery of that 
which many had lost their lives to 
obtain, the philosopher’s stone, 
which was to obtain for himself and 
his friends the title of the golden 
administration: at least, it might 
have been concluded that, in the 
dilicence of his search, the chan- 
5 ° 
cellor of the exchequer had disco- 
vered a hidden treasure in some se- 
eret drawer ; but little was it ima- 
gined that the whole plan was to 
accumulate fresh debt, and that 
the hopes of millions were to be 
disappointed by the destruction of 
the funding system. He talked of 
accumulating treasure such as no 
nation ever before possessed; true, 
and for this reason, because no na- 
tion was ever qualified to possess 
it, since the necessary preliminary 
was to run into debt: this was the 
first time he had ever heard that 
the way to become rich was to in- 
volve yourself as deeply as possible 
in debt: such a treasure any other 
country never did possess, never 
would wish to enjoy, and never 
would envy us the accumulation 
of. The right honourable gentle- 
man seemed to make no distinction 
between incurring debts and amass- 
ing wealth: because we were gras 
dually devoting a certain sum to pay 
off incumbrances, it was immediate- 
ly concluded that unbounded wealth 
Was pouring in upon us from all 
quarters, The right honourable 
gentleman ought to be informed that 
national debt was not wealth, 
woth melancholy record of 
der ake — He admitted 
the necessity of wiaing Fee (4 
a y of raising taxes ; but 
‘¢ warned the house apainst re- 


fecting the experi 
1813, perience of former 
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parliaments upon this subject: the 
utmost extent of the postponement 
would be three or four years; and 
in alluding to this part of the sub- 
ject, the right honourable gentle- 
man made a statement which ap- 
peared somewhat paradoxical, that 
at the end of the period the coun- 
try would find itself with a debt 
greatly increased, and yet with the 
charge upon the debt rather dimi- 
nished; for it was impossible in 
1830 that the debt should not be 
much greater if the means of dimi- 
nution are lessened. [We regret 
that our limits do not allow us to 
follow the honourable gentleman in 
his very luminous speech.] He 
concluded by saying, that one 
of the arguments of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, in support of his 
plan, was rather an argument 
against it. He had said that, in 
the last session, the prospect of the 
country in the north was more 
gloomy than at present, that there 
was but little expectation that Rus- 
sia could successfully oppose 
France, aud that the continental 
system would not be fully establish- 
ed; and now, with well-grounded 
exultation, he had adverted to the 
successes of the Russians, and the 
probable revival of commerce. If 
our resources had been in the con- 
dition which they must have been 
reduced to if the efforts of Russia 
had been unsuccessful, it was natu- 
tural to have called for vigorous 
measures; but on what ground 
was our system now departed 
from, when our commerce was ‘Te- 
viving, and when notwthstanding 
that public credit was not at all tm- 
proved, as his right honourable 
friend would perceive by the ina- 
bility of negotiating a loan on_ the 
same terms for the present as for 
the last year? He was ready to 
admit the difficulties under ee 
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his right honourable friend labour- 
ed, and should be very willing to 
do his best to alleviate the burthen. 
As he had so long detained the 
house, it would’ be perhaps 
better to leave his own opinions 
untouched. There were in the 
circumstances of the war, however, 
means of relief not available in 
time of peace, and among these 
was relicf to be expected? In the 
year 1819, continued the honour- 
able gentleman, no very distant 
period, the imperial annuities 
would fall in; and in 1821, the 
whole of the charge of the year 
1807 would also fallin. If peace 
were to be restored, the five per 
cents might be reduced to a 
lower rate of interest, by which a 
saving of a million would be ef- 
fected. He would not be disposed 
to go the whole length with his 
right honourable friend with re- 
spect to the sinking fund. He 
wished them to avail themselves, 
during the war, of the resources 
which the war itself furnished. 
The situation of the country was 
this: there was a temporary revenue 
which was co-extensive with the 
war. The permanent revenue 
could not, with safety, be touched 
till the temporary revenue ceased 
to be available. What objection 
could there be, instead of breaking 
m on the sinking fund, by which 
the security of the public creditor 
might be affected, to the exchang- 
ing of a portion of the war taxes 
with a part of the sinking fund? 
His right honourable friend, in the 
speech with which he introduced 
the subject to the house ona former 
evening, said he was ready to lay 
down his life inthe cause of his 
country, No one who knew him 
could doubt either the patriotism 
or the fortitude of his right honour- 
able iriend. It occurred to him, 
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however, that this sentiment had 
arisen in his bosom, when he was 
contemplating some very different 
measure from the present. Wher 
he had thoughts of following up 
the vigorous measures, which he 
unnounced at the close of the 
last parliament, and which he Sup. 
posed would draw down upon him 
a great deal of clamour and up 
popularity, it seemed to be the pro. 
logue toa drama of a very dif 
ferent description from that whichhe 
had at last thought proper to bring 
forward. The measures which he 
had at last proposed were by no 
means new in the history of this 
country. Something similar had 
been done by a chancellor of the 
exchequer of a very different de 
scription from his right honourable 
friend, sir Robert Walpele, ff 
his right honourable friend yielded 
to the temptation which his mea 
sure held out to him, he might 
procure to himself a short period 
of delusive peace, but he must not 
expect to be honoured with the 
praise of fortitude, or the crown af 
martyrdom: while imitating the 
conduct of Czsar, he must not 
aspire to the fame of Cato, 

Mr. Vansittart replied, and a 
long debate ensued; after which the 
resolutions were agreed to, and 
the report ordered to be received 
A bill was afterwards brought ia 
pursuance of the report, and was 
with modifications passed into a law. 

March 30.—The house, on the 
motion of lord Castlereagh, rm 
solved itself into a committee 
the affairs of the East India com 
pany ; and Mt, Warren Hastings 
being called to the bar, anda chair 


+ 


being provided for him, 

Mr. Adam, as counsel for the 
East India company, intimated hi 
intention of examining him toucl 
ing two points, viz. as to the effect 
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which the free admisston of Euro- 
ans to reside in Hindostan would 
be likely to have on the state 
of that country; and as to the pro- 
bability that at any ‘future period 
such a change might be effected in 
the habits of the population of In- 
dia, as would produce a greater 
consumption of European commo- 
dities than now took place there, 
The learned counsel then proceed- 
ed in his examination, first desiring 
to know if Mr. Hastings, while re- 
siding in India, had observed the 
effects resulting from the residence 
of Europeans in India ?——Mr, 
Hastings said he could not speak 
as to the Carnatic ; but that, gere- 
rally speaking, he was of opmion 
that if Europeans were to be per- 
mitted to sojourn in India accord. 
ing to their own pleasure, and 
without any restraint whatever, 
the effect would be most ruinous 
to the government, the interest of 
the company, and the peace of the 
country. The Hindoo was feeble 
in body, and timid in spirit ; and, 
in consequence, liable to be much 
depressed by the bold and daring 
spirit of Englishmen,. whose very 
name was to them a sufficient pro- 
tection ; who, relying on the coun- 
tenance and support of each other, 
committed offences which they 
would not dare to commit at home ; 
and, in short, were enabled to prac- 
tise all the excesses of despotism. 
To other questions of a similar im- 
port Mr, Hastings replied, that the 
unrestramed residence of Euro- 
peans would undoubtedly give 
— to many acts of tyranny and 
Ppression which would be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the British 
eu in Tis, inasmacla 
ad an ‘cer tie Hindoos disatiect- 
to the British government, and 
Would thus afford a stron . 
, as g temp- 
tation to the neighbouring sti 
g states to 
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invade the territories which were 
subject to it—Mr. Adam then 
asked, whether he was of opinion, 
if a free intercourse were permitted 
with India, that regulations could 
be devised, by which Europeans 
could be compelled to reside within 
certain limits in the principal set- 
tlements? Mr, Hastings thought 
that Europeans, not in the com- 
pany’s service, might be so restrict- 
ed, and the introduction of private 
traders would be attended with no 
injurious effect, if they were ame- 
nable to the company ; but if ad- 
venturers were empowered to go 
out without being so amenable, he 
conceived that it would lead to 
such an unrestrained sojournment of 
Europeans in all parts of India, as 
must be highly dangerous to the 
power of this country in India. He 
did not mean, he said, to speak of 
the effects of a free export and im- 
port trade with India, as uncon- 
nected with residence ;_ but.if Eue 
ropeans were allowed to go where 
they pleased in the country, it 
would be extremely injurious to its 
safety and tranquillity. Mr. Adam 
next proceeded to the second of the 
two points to which he had pro 
posed to confine his examination, 
viz. the probable increase of the con- 
sumption of European commodities 
in India. Mr. Hastings stated, 
that the habits of the Hindoos 
were simple, and their wants few, 
being confined to a rude dwelling, 
their food, and a proportion of 
cloth, which latter articles were 
obtained at their own doors, and 
with very little cost. The Maho- 
metans were not able to purchase 
many articles, they were in a very 
impoverished state: on the whole 
he was of opinion that no material 
increase of consumption could be 
expected. Mr. Adam then asked 
in what manner the natives of India 
12 disposed 
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disposed of their superfluous wealth? 
To which Mr, Hastings replied, In 
modes common to all countries, 
in dissipation and pleasure, but 
there were some forms of luxury 
from which they refrained; for 
instance, the pleasures of the table, 
particularly inebriety. In answer 
to the next question, whether the 
disposal of their superfluous wealth 
was likely to create in any way a 
consumption of European com- 
modities? he said, that wealthy 
persons were in the habit of pur- 
chasing European furniture, broad 
cloth, and British lace, but not in 
great quantities ; and that in Ben- 
gal such goods would certainly find 
purchasers. He stated that the 
character of the native Indians had 
hitherto been stationary, but that 
any new system of policy might 
give a different direction to that 
character. The instances of the 
natives affecting European habits 
and manners were very rare. Eu- 
ropean commodities were certain- 
ly exposed to sale in all the chief 
settlements ; but he conceived that 
the European inhabitants were the 
principal purchasers. 

I'he examination by Mr. Adam 
here closing, 

Mr. Hastings begged permission 
to make an observation to the com- 
mittee. As it might, although he 
trusted it would not, be suspected 
that the evidence which he had 
given with respect to the danger of 
allowing European adventurers to 
settle in India, was so given under 
the bias of attachment to the East 
India company, it became neces- 
sary that he should, if possible, ob- 
viate the injurious effect which such 
an imputation would have on the 
credit of his evidence. Attache 
ment to the East India company 
he certainly felt. He felt grati- 
tude for that service which had for- 


merly given him bread,’and which 
had employed all the active por, 
tion of his life; and he was no 
less grateful for that bounty to 
which he owed his present means 
of subsistence. But all this did 
not affect the evidence which he 
had that night given, and which 
was founded on opinions that he 
had not taken up on slight grounds, 
To prove this, he stated that he 
had addressed, at different periods, 
three letters to the chairman of the 
court of directors on the subject 
to which his evidence that night 
had principally referred. The ire 
was written twenty years ago, when 
the existing charter was under con. 
sideration. In that letter he had 
strongly yrged the necessity of pro. 
viding against the irruption.of Brie 
tish adventurers in India beyond 
the boundaries of the British settle. 
ments; arguing that they would as 
suredly molest and oppress the na- 
tives, and thereby occasion incalcu- 
lable mischief. This letter he hadthe 
pleasure to think was approved of 
by the gentleman who then presided 
over the board of control (Mr. Dum 
das),amanof whomit mightbe said, 
if it could be said of anyone, that he 
required no light from the a 
ment of another to aid his own, He 
had not, therefore, the arrogance 
to suppose that the regulations 
which then ensued were attributable 
tohisown recommendation: he met 
tioned the fact of his having made 
the suggestion, only to show that 
his opinions on that subject had 
long been established. On the 
12th of March 1802, he had ad 
dressed another letter to the chair 
man of the court of directors, with 
reference to the licenses contain 
in the preliminary clause of the 
act of parliament of that dafs 
stating it as his opinion, that thus 
to allow favoured and licensed i 
dividual 
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dividuals to settle in India, out of 


the boundaries of the British set- 
tlements, would be productive 
of still more mischief than if all 
individuals who chose to do so 
were allowed indiscriminately to 
gttle there. The third time that 
he had addressed the court of di- 
rectors on the subject was in April 
last, when he again recommended 
the restrictions to which he had 
already alluded in his evidence, 
He trusted that what he had said 
would satisfy the commiitee that 
his opinions were not suddenly 
embraced, or produced for the oc- 
casion, but that they were the result 
oflong and deliberate corivicticn, as 
the documents which he had just 
described, and which might at any 
time be referredto, would sufficient- 
ly testify. 

Mr. Grenfell inquired, whether, 
during Mr. Hastings’s residence in 
India, he recollected that any per- 
sons were employed in that coun- 
try as missionaries ?—-Mr. Hastings 
replied, that he recollected a Ger- 
man in the Carnatic so employed, 
whose name was Schwartz, and 
anther in Bengal, by whom one 
Indian had been converted, whose 
conversion was celebrated with 
great pomp. He recollected also 
ek priést in the Decan, who 
him hae be cn of men about 
alth, 5 m he called Christians, 

-. he (Mr. Hastings) was 
ie vt the ignorance of 
ginger hes the common lan- 
heb hehaihts fo hire oe 
municate % i " for Bias to veo 
truths of the a: hatives the divine 
studies brag revelation.— 

dhias * urther questions on 
sings a fag Grenfell, Mr, 
viduals Oar : that the indi- 
ile ley wer e had described, 
id ceed em the territories 
pany, were certainly 
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amenable to the laws of the ¢om- 
pany. If, during the time that he 
administered the government of 
India, there had been persons there 
of that description unlicensed by 
the company, and subject to no 
restraint as to the mode they might 
choose to adopt for the conversion 
of the natives,—as long as those 
persons demeaned themselves with 
propriety he would have taken no 
notice of them ; but if he had found 
that their conduct was such as to 
justify apprehensionsof mischievous 
results, he should -certainly have 
interfered. 
Sir H. Montgomery inquired 
what Mr. Hastings’s opinion was 
as to the political effects which 
might result from a church es- 
tablishment in India?—Mr. Has- 
tings réplied, that it was a question 
of great intricacy and delicacy, on’ 
which he would be glad to decline 
offering any opinion, but for the 
réspect he entertained for the 
house. He could not judge of the 
present necessity which might exist 
for such a measure, but it was im- 
possible for him to conjecture the 
effects which might flow from it. 
He hoped he might be allowed to 
say, that he wished any other time 
had been chosen for the experiment. 
A rumour had gone abroad, of its 
being the intention of ministers 
to force the religion of the state 
upon the consciences of the natives 
of Bengal, and he could not venture 
to say what effects might be proe 
duced upon the minds of men, to 
whom, in the maintenance of our 
sovereignty, we should have re- : 
course in the last resort. He 
feared to say all that crowded upon 
his mind upon the subject, but he 
conceived it to be an experiment of 
great hazard. 
Mr. Ward asked, whether it was 
the opinion of Mr. Hastings that 
13 the 
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the same danger would exist now, 
from the introduction of misstona- 
ries into India, as twenty years ago, 
considering the great political 
changes which had since taken 
place?’ Mr. Hastings replied, that 
he considered the danger as greater 
now, from the change of circum. 
stances which had sakes place, and 
the religious discussions which had 
gone abroad, 

In answer to some questions by 
Mr. Forbes, Mr. Hastings stated 
that he thought the residence of 
European merchants in the interior 
of India would be attended with 
bad consequences, for the reasons 
he had already s.ated. The union 
of the sovereignty and commerce 
of India in the hands of the cem- 
pany, he considered to be unat- 
tended by any bad consequences, 
and the confinement of the com- 
merce to the company to be much 
more beneficial to the interests of 
Great Britain and India, than if 
free admission was given to all the 
subjects of the British dominions. 
With respect to the opinion ex- 
pressed by him in a work entitled 
“A Review of the State of Ben- 
gal,’ and written some years ago, 
he did not conceive that he had 
come to the bar of the house to 
defend any inconsistencies in his 
opinion. Several of the sentiments 
contained in that work he now ab. 
jured, as not suited to present cir- 
cumstances. He might have 
thought it expedient to admit 
American ships to Calcutta, as a 
matter of favour or policy, but not 
asa right, which he should have 
considered unwise. In reply to 
some further questions relative to 
the policy of sending missionaries 
to India, who might speak in op. 
probrious epithets of the religious 
rites of the Bramins or Mahome- 
tans, Mr. Hastings stated it to be 
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his opinion, that it was neither con 
sistent with the safety of the Br. 
tish empire in India, nor with the 
dictates of humanity, to treat the 
religion of any people with con. 
tempt or insult. It would be t 
declare a_ religious war, and it 
would be impossible for him to tell 
the consequences of exciting the 
zeal of thousands in the defence of 
their religion, He would not say 
that such evils would happen from 
any measures now in contemple 
tion, but it was known that x 
had often happened from similar 
causes. 

In answer to some questions by 
sir William Geary, it was stated 
by Mr, Hastings, that in his calew 
lation of the consequences which 
might result from the residence in 
India of persons who were not the 
servants of the company, he cer 
tainly meant to make a distinctiea 
between British subjects and Ame 
ricans, which distinction consisted 
in the laws and prejudices to which 
they might be respectively subject 
and which gave to one an advaie 
tage over the other. 

The chairman having , signified 
to Mr. Hastings, that the com 
mittee had no further trouble 
give him, that gentleman withdrew 
from the bar amidst the loud and 
general cheers of the house, aftet 
having given his evidence in the 
most clear, distinct and perspicuo® 
manner, 

‘The next witness called was lord 
Teignmouth, whose examinatidl 
was commenced by Mr. Randal 
Jackson, counsel for the company: 
His lordship stated, that he hadbee 
thirty years’ in the service of 0 
company, from 1768 to 1798} 
he had chiefly resided in Bengali 
that he filled the office of govern® 

eneral four years and a half; thai 


1¢ had been chiefly employed ‘ 
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the revenue department before he 
succeeded to the situation of mem- 


ber of the supreme council ; that 


he had formed an accurate opinion 
of the character and habits of the 
natives of India, and was i equain'ed 
with the common language of In- 
dia and the Persian. He was tn- 
clined to think that an unrestrained 
infux of Europeans into India 
would be prejudicial to the interests 
of this country, as connected with 
India. He admitted that there 
were many ports at a considerable 
distance from the principal seats of 
government, but there were some 
of the government authorities re- 
siding at each, According to the 
regulations at Bengal, it would be 
easy for the government to prevent 
Europeans from proceeding into 
the interior. It would be difficult 
to regulate Europeans with respect 
to conduct and abode, in propor- 
tion to the number that might 
proceed to India, but he did not 
tink that such a regulation was 
altogether impracticable: where- 
ever the authority of the country 
could extend, he did not think re- 
saint impracticable. If, from the 
circumstances of Europeans trading 
from port to port, the restraints im- 
posed.by the government were not 
found to be sufficient, that fact 
must wmply their defect, and would 
in short amount toa suspension of 
the government. Evils certainly 
would result if individuals were 
or : go into. the interior 
1€ approbation or know- 
hater government. Know- 
m Sa og manners of the 
wale tb he ndia, even though there 
nd haa x hasgeyes Furo- 
that th Ores, e did not think 
ere would be a greater de- 
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se: for the commodities of this 

Sy than there was at the iets 
“* Moment. He knew of very 
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few articles that were likely to be 
used by them that were*not used 
now; and so far as he had ever 
observed, all the wants were amply 
supplied by the existing regulations. 
He was not aware of any wants 
that could not be supplied by the 
present regulations. He had ne- 
ver known any instanees of natives 
desiring European commodities, 
withott also having the opportu- 
nity of gratifying such desire by the 
articles being in the market. 

Here Mr. Jackson closed his 
examination; and in answer to 
questions put by different mem- 
bers, his lordship stated to the 
committee, that he did not think it 
would be consistent witk the safety 
of India for missionaries to preach 
publicly, particularly if they were 
to inveizgh in opprobrious terms 
against the customs and idolatries 
of the Brahmins; but he did not 
deem it necessary, nor was it the 
practice of the missionaries, to pro- 
ceed in any such manner; they 
commenced by holding * confe- 
rences, and they never preached 
publicly until they had obtained a 
congregation of converts. From 
all that he had seen and learned, 
he had no reason to apprehend that 
danger would result from these 
conferences; on the contrary, he 
thought that such a mode of pro- 
ceeding was calculated to raise the 
esteem of the natives towards us. 
The exercise of indiscriminate zeal 
might be dangerous, but there 
vere proofs that a judicious and 
prudent zeal might safely be ex- 
ercised for the conversion of the 
natives. He thought it would be 
much better to leave the control 
over those persons, who might go 
with the professed object of en- 
deavouring to convert the natives, 
to the government in India; in 
India they would be the best judges 
I 4 how 
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how to exercise that control. As 
to the episcopal establishment that 
was proposed to be sent out, he 
thought the natives would view it 
with perfect indifference. ‘There 
had been instances of conversion 
on the Malabar coast; but of his 
own knowledge he did not know 
any one instance of the conversion 
of a respectable Hindoo to Chris- 
tianity ; for, whenhe was at Bengal, 
there were not any missionaries in 
that part of the country till a very 
short time before he left. If a 
law were to be passed for convert- 
ing the natives of India to Chris- 
tianity in such a manner as to have 
the appearance of being a compul- 
sory law, he had no hesitation in 
saying that such a law might be 
attended with very dangerous con- 
sequences, 

In answer to questions put by 
Mr. Tierney, his lordship stated, 
that the native police, as it at pre- 
sent existed, consisted of one per- 
son under the character of & ma- 
gistrate, and there were natives 
under him who regularly made 
their reports of every occurrence, 
such as the arrival of strangers, 
&c. He thought the only regu- 
lation that could be devised to pre- 
vent improper conduct on the part 
of European adventurers arriving 
there, the whole coast being open 
to them, must consist of increased 
vigilance in the native police. 
It would be difficult for Europeans 
to penetrate beyond the limits of 
the settlements without being de- 
tected and detained by the way, and 
proper legislative enactments might 
prevent any danger trom arising 
on that account. 

cage by another member. 
— There were parts on the coast 
of Coromandel and Malabar in the 
possession of the native powers. 
Owing to the low rate of wages in 
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India, the demand for our fing 
manufactures would not be in 
creased. He did not know of 
any commodities for the commoa 
people that would be purchased 
as to extend the present trade, 
He had forgotten the amount of the 
rate of labourers’ wages in India, 
but provisions were cheaper there 
than in any part of the world: for 
three shillings a month a man 
might live luxuriously. He did 
not know how much money wa 
required to clothe a labourer yearn 
ly ; but it could not be much, for 
the cloth was cheap, and the quan 
tity required was little. 
Questioned by Mr. Stephen 
His opinion of the general standard 
of moral character of the people of 
Hindostan was, that it was very 
far below the Christian standard of 
this country. Falsehood formeda 
prominent part of their character; 
they were a compound. of servility, 
fraud, and duplicity. Their cha 
racter might have originated in 
some degree in the despotism of the 
ancient government. ‘Their crimes 
were the burning of women on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands, 
which he had learned was a com 
mon practice, and also infanticide 
in some particular districts. They 
immolated themselves sometimes 
by prostrating their bodies before 
the procession of their idols, per 
mitting the car to pass over them 
and crush them to death, which 
they considered a meritorious s* 
crifice. He had likewise learned 
that on particular occasions they 
leaped into the rivers, where they 
drowned themselves, He was not 
aware that their religious festivals 
were celebrated with rites of unn® 
tural obscenity ; he had seen inde 
cent pictures on their temples; but 
never witnessed any obscenities 
The murder of a Bramin by 4 
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stranger, and the murder of - 
stranger by a Bramin, were n 
punished in the same mMranner ; 
: ight suffer punish- 
for a Bramin mig 
ment much worse than death, but 
none might put him to death ; 
while he who killed a Bramin was 
held guilty of the commission of 
an inexpiable crime. He had 
heard that Bramins were known to 
offer violence to themselves, after 
having suffered insult from strane 
GETS, “for the purpose ot miking 
them guilty of inexpiable crimes. 
He did not know whether the 
Genxoo religion was an insuperable 
obstacle to the advancement of 
civilization and moral character. 
Their wemen were so concealed 
that he knew nothing concerning 
them. The introduction of Chris- 
tianity among them would improve 
their civil condition. He did not 
recollect that any efforts of that 
kind had been made by the East 
India company.. The discreet and 
well-ordered efforts of missionaries 
would not be dangerous to the 
British dominions in India. Other 
nations had been more active than 
Britain in the cultivation of the 
ospel. The Danish government 
ad made some efforts ; the Dutch 
had christianized many of the peo- 
ple of Ceylon; and considerable 
numbers were also reformed by the 
Portugnese without any dangerous 
Consequences, 

Che examination was carried on 
some time longer, and many other 

RS were examined before the 
committee ; but what has been said 
will suffice for the brief outline to 
Which we are confined. 
fog 3l.—In a committec of 
“6 and means, Mr. Vansittart 
said, that in an interview with a 
en and others that 
tuthen, of - proposed that the 

Ory of parliament should be 
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obtained, for funding twelve mil- 
lions of outstanding exchequer 
bills, in the five per cents. navy 
annuities; for every 1002, of ex- 
chequer bills, 115%. 10s. of the navy 
annuities would be granted; the 
interest both of that and of the 
sinking fund being 6/. 18s. 7d. As 
it had been deemed expedient to 
give the holders of exchequer bills 
an opportunity of subseribing 50 
per cent. at their own option, an 
intermediate kind of security had 
been fixed upon—that of de- 
bentures transferable by indorse- 
ment, and bearing an interest of 5 
per cent. payable in April and 
October of each year. The holder 
was to have the option of having’it 
paid off in money, or converted into 
stock in April 1815, or on every 
succeeding 5th of April during the 
war, or to be paid off finally within 
12 months after the conclusion of 
peace; or he might, if he thought 
it more to his advantage, exchange 
his debentures for stock at the 
following rates: for every 1007. 
in debentures, the holder might re- 
ceive 100/. 5 per cent. navy ans 
nuities ; 120/. 4 per cents, or 1507. 
3 per cent. reduced annuities. By 
this plan a sum of money would be 
obtained for the public service at 2 
charge of 15s. less than by tlie 
original mode. It was likewise 
proper, that the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt 
should be allowed one per cent. 
upon this new -public burden, as 
upon the other securities, so that 
the ultimate liquidation might keep 
pace with the old debt. The whole 
amount of the charge upon the 
public would thus be 240,000/ 
Mr. Vansittart next proceeded to 
tc the new taxes he had to propose, 
and by which he should avotd re- 
proach in case his plan with respect 
to the sinking fund should not be 
adopted. 
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adopted. The sum to be raised 
was 1,136,000, He would pro- 
vide for it thus: 
By a duty on tobacco, in 
lieu of the auction duty 
which had never passed 
into a law, estimated at & 
perannum. .. . «+ © 100,000 
Additional duties on the 
consolidated customs, ex- 
cepting tea, sugar, wine, 
raw silk, and cotton 
wool, would produce 
French wines, additional 
duty of 1%. per bottle, 
making 18d. per bottle to 
the consumer... 
War taxes taken at 
$60,0002, would make 
up the remainder of the 
sum: thus— 
Import duty on goods the 
produce of France and 
its dependencies,  in- 
creased two-thirds . . 200,000 
War duties on exports in- 
creased generally to one > 
half ot the present 
amount, about 150,000 
Additional duty on the ex- 
port of foreign hides 
id. per |b. 
Additional duty on the im- 
portation of American 
cotton at 14d. per lb, in 
British ships—and in 
foreign ships Gd. per lb. 
(amount not stated) 


870,000 


30,000 


Mr, Vansittart said, that the 
product of the war du:ities he cal- 
culsted at 360,000/. and as in the 
ordinary state of trade they would 

roduce three times as munch, he 
fad thus made ample provision for 
all reverses. Any surplus would 


go into the war taxes, in aid of the 
other resources of the country, A 
power should be given to ministers 
to suspend or reduce, by an order 
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in council, of these wa 
duties. 

The first resolution being moved, 
Mr. Baring said, that the supply of 
India cotton was inadequate to the 
wants of the manufacturers, and 
inferior in quality, being sold at 
half the price of the cotton from the 
islands. ‘he power vested in the 
hands of ministers, of suspending 
the duty, would not be exercised 
until all the evils predicted had 
been felt ; when it would be too 
late. We should still, therefore, 
have American cotton from Geor. 
gia, through Spanish Florida ; and, 
from the improving state of En. 
rope, it would be brought by 
neutrals, and imported from the 
Elbe, the Baltic, and Lisbon, and 
all the additional expenses of this 
circuitous navigation must be borne 
by our manufacturers, who would 
be unable to meet competition in 
foreign markets, 

Sir R. Peele, Messrs. Lascelles, 
Gordon, Findlay, Phillips, and 
sir J. Newport, spoke to the same 
effect ; but Mr. Vansittart said that 
he should not press this tax at pre» 
sent. "The resolutions in regard to 
the other taxes were agreed to with 
expressions of satisfaction. 

April 6.—Mr. Lockhart rose, i 
pursuance of notice, to call the at 
tention of the house to the consi 
deration of the bankrupt laws. He 
observed that he had deferred his 
motion from time to time, in order 
to give an opportunity for a more 
deliberate reflection on the: subject, 
and for the production of the re 
turns which were now on the table; 
all which tended to confirm in his 
mind the necessity of some altera 
tion both in the system itself, and 
in the administration of it. Al 
though in the course of his remarks 
he might find it expedient to ad- 


vert to several acts of parliament 
on 


any 
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en the subject, he hoped that it 
would not be necessary for him to 
occupy the time of the house at 
any considerable length. Our an- 
cestors, in the establish nent of the 
bankrupt laws, and in the provisicn 
which they had made for the ad- 
ministration of those laws, con- 
ceived that they had devised the 
most efectual means of depriving 
the bankrupt of all his property, 
and of distributing it among his 
creditors. They had not foreseen 
that the day would come when 
those laws, and that administration, 
would turn out to be so, beneScial 
to the bankrupt, that bankruptcies 
would no longer be avoided, as in 
their time, but be sought with avi- 
dity. They had constructed a great 
system of insolvent law, without 
those checks and guards which 
were indispensable against abuse. 
In support of his opmion on the 
subject, he quoted a passage from 
Blackstone, the substance of which 
was, “that the existing system of 
bankrupt laws encouraged prodiga- 
lity and extravagance, for that the 
most prodigal and extravagaat per- 
sons received the greatest benefit 
from those statutes, they being un- 
accompanied by proper conditions,” 
What were the conditions annexed 
to these statutes, as those by which 
a bankrupt’s certificate was to be 
obtained ? On his last examination 
before the commissioners, the bank- 
rupt was to disclose how he had 
disposed of his effects. If he made 
what appeared to be a true state- 
ment of what he had done with that 
Se ae 
a er, the law said that, 
ad vale conan td 
chancellor allow; ng, an wren lord 
allowing, the bankrupt 
dedi dematine 
me te only on his personal es- 

/uton hisperson, Therecertain- 
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ly were other statutes in existence 
for instance, there was a statute ex- 
isting, that if .a bankrupt could be 
proved to have gambled in the 
funds, or at any game, to a certain 
extent, or to have given a portion 
of 100/, to a daughter, he should 
not be allowed a certificate. But 
this dnd similar statuces had long 
been obsolete. As the practice of 
the Jaw now existed, a bankrupt 
might be a person who had begua 
business without any capital, who 
had obtained credit on false pre- 
tences, who lad despoiled confi- 
ding individuals of their whole pro- 
perty, who had conducted himself 
in the most profligate and extravas 
cant manner, and who, neverthe- 
less, if he could obtain the consent 
of three-fourths of his creditors in 
number and value, could, notwith- 
standing all his enormities, avail 
himself at a small expense of the 
benefits of the statutes, without any 
other check whatever. ‘This ab- 
sence of a sufficient guard did un- 
questionably operate as a great en- 
couragement to dishonest proceed- 
ings. It did also manifest injustice 
to an honest bankrupt. Far was it 
from him (Mr. Lockhar’) to con- 
demn commercial enterprise found- 
ed on fair and probable expecta- 
tions. But an extravagant and 
profligate individual, whose life had 
been one scene of fraud and disho- 
nesty, ought not to receive the 
sagne reward of exemption as the 
open, but unfortunate, 
trader. ‘The existing system com- 
pelled the public to view every 
bankrupt with the eye of suspicion. 
But it was grievously unjust that 
the honest and the dishonest should 
thus endure a common and indis- 
criminating reproach. To  suciz 
an evil it was fitting that a re- 
medy should be pointed ou’. In 


order to consider what estate 
ic 
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the nature of this remedy, the 
house ought first to look at the ex- 
amination of the bankrupt. What 
was the examination that the law 
now required? ‘The person claim. 
ing a certificate had merely to dis- 
cover and surrender his remaining 
property. This was insufficient. 
“he commissioners ought to be told 
how the bankrupt obtained credit, 
with what capital he had com- 
menced business, whether he had 

reyed on the property of others, 
Lan he himself had lived. If it 
should be discovered that his con- 
duct had for a series of years been 
reprehensible in these respects, he 
ought not to be entitled to his cer- 
tificate ; nor should he be permitted 
to have any allowance. But, on 
the other hand, if the commissioners 
found that the bankrupt had failed 
in consequence of a fair and honest 
commercial enterprise, then not on- 
ly should his certificate be granted 
him, but his allowance should be 
increased, as a testimony to his 
good behaviour. There was in ex- 
istence an obsolete statute—the 10th 
of James I. section the 7th, by 
which it was enacted, that if any 
bankrupt could not make it appear 
to the commissioners that he had 
sustained some casual loss, which 
he bad been unable to foresee or 

uard against, he might be indicted 
™ his conduct at the assizes or ge- 
neral sessions; and, if convicted, 
sentenced to stand in the pillory for 
two hours. The severity of this 
law had defeated its object. But it 
by no means followed, that because 
this statute, from its severity, had 
never been acted upon, and had be- 
come wholly obsolete, that there 
ought not to be any punishment for 
improper conduct. it would re- 


quire a great deal of consideration 
to determine who ought to be the 
judges of the bankrupt’s conduct. 
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He himself entertained very serions 
doubts as to the creditors being the 
fit judges. In his opinion it would be 
infinitely better that the commission 
ers should decide whether or not the 
bankrupt ought to have his certifi. 
cate; for in the other case many in 
nocent individuals might be depri. 
ved of their certificates by the irrita. 
tion of their creditors, and man 
guilty individuals obtain their certi. 
cates by the partiality of their cre. 
ditors. Justice in this respect, as well 
as in every other, ought to be admi- 
nistered on a fair and tmmutableprin- 
ciple ;and theadministrators oughtto 
be influenced by no motive but a con. 
sideration of what was due to the 
parties and to the public. Bank. 
ruptcy frauds had been rapidly in 
creasing from the time of lord 
chancellor Apsley, who in the year 
1774 issued an order to the com- 
missioners carefully to examine the 
reality of the debts attempted to be 
proved before them, stating that 
many commissions were taken out 
with the sole view of fraudulently 
deceiving the creditors, These 
evils arose from the bankrupt law— 
a law which disagreed from the law 
of the land—which disagreed with 
every other law of insolvency 
which disagreed from the principle 
of the insolvent bill on the table. 
If this last should pass, there would 
be two great insolvent laws in the 
country, acting in direct contradice 
tion to each other, By the present 
system, bankruptcy was not com- 
pulsory, but elective. A trader 
wishing to become a bankrupt, had 
only to get together a few friends 
under the name of petitioning cre 
ditors, and, at an expense of only 
60 or 70/. he might procure a com- 
mission of bankruptcy to be sue 
out against him. ‘This was an evil 
rapidly increasing. Connivancesy 
and frauds of every kind, debts ate 
tempted 
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tempted to be proved which had 
never before been heard of, &c. me 
were perpetually occurring. In il- 
justration of this opinion, he (Mr. 
Lockhart) read a passage from the 
opening speech of Mr. Gurney on 
the celebrated trial of the Folkards ; 
the assertions in which passage he 
declared to be in his opinion strict- 
ly founded in truth. Under all 
these circumstances, it appeared to 
him to be extremely necessary to 
revise the system of bankrupt law, 
and—which brought him to his se- 
cond head—to revise the adminis- 
tration of that system. He was 
happy to see in the house honour- 
able gentlemen who were them- 
selves commissioners, and who he 
hoped would declare whether the 
evils of the system, and of the ad- 
ministration of it, required remedy, 
or whether it was the best possible 
system, and the best possible admi- 
nistration that could be devised, 
equally imeapable of any amend- 
ment. Far was from him the in- 
tention of throwing any stigma or 
imputation on the character of the 
commissioners, with many of whom 
he was in habits of personal inti- 
macy, and for all of whom he en- 
tertained those sentiments of re- 
spect, which their talents, learning, 
and integrity inspired. But this 
he would state, that from the vast 
accumulation of bankrupt busi- 
hess, it was utterly impossible for 
10 persons, forming 14 lists of com- 
missioners, to get through it pro- 
ae =e 2 ase were 
e execution Seems re sary a 

a Sie. O “eer ore In suc 
shai Sis th aS, y a strict examina- 
individual e arate of every 
ssibility of fre should prevent the 
* t raud being successful. 
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had been, in consequence, laid on 
the table, and which had been, by 
his motion, limited to the space of 
one month, as affording the fairest 
means of forming a judgement on 
the case. ‘These returns he held in 
his hand, and the first thing that 
struck him in them was, that the 
commissioners executed commis- 
sions only on two days in the week 
—that was, they did the main duty 
of their office on those two days 
alone. It was impossible, there- 
fore, considering the vast recent in- 
crease of business, that they could 
accomplish it in those two days, es- 
pecially when it was considered 
they sat only from eleven to one ; or, 
as he was told it was to be under- 
stood, from ten till two. It ap- 
peared by the returns, that in some 
instances the gentlemen on one list 
had to execute 12 or 13 commissions 
in that short period of three or four 
hours. He appealed to the house, 
whether it was possible that, under 
such circumstances, the commission- 
ers could strictly perform all the 
complicated duties of the office? 
It was true that some bankruptcy 
cases were of a trifling nature ; but 
others were highly important, and 
demanied the most serious and 
deliberate attention. One of the 
principal duties of the commmis- 
sioners was to watch the proof of 
debts. For, owing to the increase 
of dishonest bankruptcies, and the 
reat press of business, it frequently 
Canieied that debts never due had 
been attempted to be proved by per- 
sons who had never before been 
heard of. If so many cases were 
disposed of in one morning, how 
was it possible for the commis- 
sioners to attend with sufficient vi- 
gilance to the accuracy of every 
particular proof ?—If any honoura- 
ble member who heard him would 
take the trouble to go to eer 
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he would also observe a total ab- 
sence of solemnity in the proceed- 
ings before the commissioners. ‘The 
bankrupt, the creditors, the witness- 
es, and the individuals connected 
with the administration of the law, 
were all huddled togéther, without 
any distinction of persons ; and the 
bankrupt was not expected to feel 
that just sense of shame, which it 
was extremely fit that ail individu- 
als in that situation should feel, and 
the apprehension which would ope- 
rate poweriully on many minds to 
stimulate them to such exertions as 
might save them from being subject 
toit. There was nothing, however, 
of all this. The bankrupt sat by 
the side of the judge, in pertect fa- 
miliarity one with another. There 
Was not even any distinction of 
dress. In his opinion, the commis- 
sioners ought to wear their profes- 
sional habil iliments, as one mean of 
imparting more gravity and solemn- 
nity 19 the scene. It was in the 
power « f the lord chancellor to de- 
clare that the commissioners should 
sit on every day in the week, and 
not on two days only. ‘he lord 

chancellor might also prevent that 
which frequently happened—if it 
were otherwise, the honourable and 
learned gentlemen present would 
contradict himn—namelv, more com- 
missions than one being executed at 
one and the same moment. Was 
it not true, he asked, that many 
cOmmMissions were executed at once ? 
Was it not true that the examination 
of a bankrupt was carried on by 
one set of commissioners, and the 
proof of debts by another, at the 
same moment? Was it not true 
thac the multifarious operations at- 
tendant upon a commission were 
proceeding at the same hour, or in 
the same class of hours? lf all 
this was true, it “oe to be reme- 
ged, Vor, however ial the in- 
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cidents, no court of justice could by 
possibi ility be trying the merits of 
two causes at once with any EXpece 
tation of a fair and impartial deter. 
mination. Another objection to the 
existing administration of the bank. 
rupt laws was, that the commission. 
ers were paid by the number of com. 
missions which they executed. It 
Was most unwise to remuneratea 


judge in such a manner that he was 


compelled to compress a great deal 
of business into a very short space of 
time, in order to reward himself suf. 
ficiently, Such a practice induced 
every kind of irregularity and ab 
sence of attention ; and frauds thas 
proceeded, not only from the bad 
system of the laws, but from the im. 
perfect administration of them, At 
present the fees were too small, 
Three prounds divided among five 
persons of talent and learning 
was not an adequate compensation 
for their labours. Let workmen 
be well paid, and it might then 
be justly expected that the work 
should be well done. So much for 
the evil. It was not his intention 
at present to propose any explicit 
remedy. He might, it was true, 
move for the introduction of some 
remedial bill on the subject. It 
really, however, would be ‘imposing 
too heavy a burden upon him ® 
load him with the endeavour toe 
fect such material alterations 4 
those which were suggested in 
whole system of the bankrupt law 
and its administration. But he 
knew that there were honourable 
and learned members of _ that 
house who were eminently qualified 
to afford great assistance towards 
the attainment of this most desirable 
object. He should, therefore, abe 
tain, in the motion with wh ich he 
shoud conclude the speech which 
the house had so indulgently hea 


from proposing any immed sia 
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remedy ; but, having stated what 
he conceived to be the evil, and 
hoping to hear explanations on the 
subject from honourable and learn- 
ed gentlemen, who were necessa- 
rily more conversant with the facts 
than himself, he should content 
himself with moving a resolution : 
“That the house would, in the 
course of the session, take into 
consideration the acts of parhia- 
ment relative to bankrupts, ard 
also the administration of those 
laws.” 
The motion was agreed to with- 
out a division. 
House of lords, April 9.—The 
order of the day having been 
read, 
The marquis of Wellesley said, 
at no period either in ancient or 
modern times, whether under a re- 
public or a monarchy, or in any 
country under any description of 
government, had a question of 
greater importance, or, he would 
say, of equal importance, been pre- 
sented for deliberation and discus- 
sion, than that which now arose in 
consequence of the approaching ex- 
piration of the charter of the East 
India company, Viewing it in this 
light, he could not but deeply re- 
gret that this most important ques- 
Uion, involving so many considera- 
tions of the greatest moment to the 
country, and being itself of the most 
compiex nature, should have been 
brought forward in a manner and 
re time which did not allow of 
pn deliberate discussion the mag- 
a oh abc gen 
astead of issn the eae 
for ‘tal es heea i¢ Opportunity 
Salnt deliberation and mature 
ecision, as it might have done ; 
the hands of wt. g lave done in 
rack apna Galego had produced 
“suits rather tending to entangle 
and Perplex the questi ; 6 
7a ¢ question than to 

elucidate ae SR alot es pe 
had ‘eal ae . n and prejudice 
€¢ to get abroad, 
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mixed with the considerations 
which this question involved ; and 
whilst, on the one hand, an idea 
had gone forth that the government 
of the East India company was in- 
capable of improvement, and its 
system incapable of amendment or 
melioration, on the other hand, a 
wild, he would almost say, a fran- 
tic notion had been set afloat of 
throwing open the whole trade to 
India. Delay had thusied to no- 
thing but to perplex and obscure 
the question, which ought to have 
been deliberately discussed and de- 
cided upon, and what had been de- 
layed so long must now be precipi- 
tately conciuded. He agreed with 
his noble friend (lord Grenville) 
in what he had said on a former 
event, that ,the measures hitherto 
adopted in regard: to India had 
been a series of experiments wisely 
applied ; or, 4#f his noble friend liked 
the expression better, attempted to 
be wisely applied, to the circum- 
stances of India and of this country, 
and those which connected the two 
empires. He could not, however, 
agree in the application of general 
abstract principles to the relations 
between this empire and our empire 
in India, without reference to the 
special and particular circumstances 
which applied to each, and the 
rela‘ions of both. The theory of 
political economy was best founded 
in practice, and it was only from 
practical results that we could de- 
duce a theory that ought to be ap- 
plied to circumstances as they ac- 
tually existed. The science of poli- 
tical economy was not well under- 
stood until nations had attained a 
high degree of civilization, and the 
perfection of the science arose from 
the relations of states, after their 
internal ceconomy had _ been tho- 
roughly understood and appre- 
ciated. How had the empire of 
India passed to us? It had passed 
to 
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to us through the medivm of com- 
merce, and by means of a succes- 
sion of circumstances, in which the 
sovereign and the merchant had 
become united, and the political 
and commercial character inter- 
woven. it was not merely a ques- 
tion as to the trade to India, but 
as to the trade with India, con- 
nected with the whole commercial 
system of the East India company, 
with their sovereignty and political 
functions. It had been said that 
the trade with India was unprofit- 
able, was it therefore to be argued 
that the company were to he com- 
pelled to give it up? ‘Take one 
given article from the extensive 
concerns of a merchant, it might 
be said that upon that article no 
profit was derived, and that there- 
fore the merchant ought to desist 
from carrying on that branch of 
trade: but although that article, 
taken by itself, yielded no profit, 
yet the dealing im it might be so 
connected with other commercial 
concerns, thatthe continuing to trade 
in it might be essential tothe pro- 
sperous commerce ot the merchant. 
So, with the East India company, 
it was not merely a question wih 
respect to the trade to India. It 
had been lately attempted, and not 
uningeniously, to prove that this 
trade really yielded a profit. He 
believed, however, that the trade 
in itself was really unprofitable: 
but what then? It was owing to 
this trace to India that the com- 
pany were enabled to carry on 
their trade to China with greater ad- 
vantage—that they had beenenabled 
to export to China articles of the 
produce of the manwiactures of this 
country, instead of bullion, which 
they had formerly been compelled 
to use as their medium of porch: ise 
in China. It was said that they 
carried on the trade to India ata 
heavy expense (the question still 
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remaining, whether a private mer 
chant could carry it on at a less ex. 
pense ?): but again, this expense 
was connected with other circum 
stances applicable to their goven. 
mentin I; iin Thisintimate relation 
between the trade to India and their 
whole s} stem of commerce, and be 
tween that and their system of go 
ernment, rendered it utterly impos 
sible to take the trade to India asan 
isolated consideration. He be 
lieved it to be essential to the car 
rying on the trade to China, andhe 
also believed it to be vital, with a 
view to the carrying on the govern 
ment of India by the company. 
What, besides, must be the result 
to this country of opening the trade 
to India? The articles which must 
of necessity form a large proportion 
of those that would enter into the 
trade from thence, were the pro 
ducts of the looms of India usually 
known by the name of piece coods, 
and the importation of which would 
immediately tend to injure and dé 
stress Our own manufacturers 
Thus, therefore, the opening of the 
trade could only be productive of 
injury to our own manufactures 
whilst the taking it away from 
the company would tend to prevent 
them from carrying on with advam 
tage their commerce to China, & 
their system of government in Ia 
dia. ‘The union of the character 
of sovereign and merchant—the 
blending the political and com 
mercial character, might be said 
to be an anomaly ; but if he wert 
asked, in any society where que 
tions happened to be discu 
what was an anomaly, he should be 
inclined to say, in the first mstanct 
that it was a part of the Briush 
constitution. In the British ¢o® 
stitution we had anomalies, 0% 
conflicting or counteracting ™ 
principles, but harmonizing gS 


serving those principles im t# 
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sound practical effect. Anomaly 
was therefore no objection—the 
sovereign and the merchant, it was 
true, had,been united—the political 
and commercial character had been 
blended; but it had operated to 
the advantage of India, and to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people. 
He felt it dificult to speak upon 
this point, having had the ho- 
nour of holding a high situation in 
India; but he felt it necessary to 
say something upon it, as it 
formed an important part of the 
subiect. Some of the acts of the 
government in India had received 
high honour in this country—upon 
others a degree of doubt and sus- 
icion had been thrown ; but pare 
eon, had ultimately decided in 
their favour. By the acts of the 
government of the company in In- 
dia, the country had been with- 
drawn from a state of war, and 
settled in a state of peace and tran- 
quillity. The Decan, the whole 
territory from the Peshwa’s do- 
minions to those of the Nizam, af- 
forded ample proofs of the bene. 
ficial effects of the measures ot the 
company’s government. ‘The si- 
tuation of the natives had been 
Meliorated and improved — the 
nights of property, before unknown, 
had been introduced and con- 
firmed by the settlement of Ben- 
gal. With respect to the principle 
of that settlement, he entirely coin- 
cided with his noble friend. Ever 
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poversor of India had acknow- 
edged the justice and the policy of 
this principle, and he was satis- 
hed that every person qualified to 
4 governor of India must do the 
fa It formed the corner-stone 
the ment of India, and 
aaa principle to the 
a ooh ee a found 
ac povernment 
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to be distinctly recognised ; but the 
application of it must be the sub- 
ject of delay, in order that the va- 
rious circumstances of those to 
whom it was to be applied, might 
be accurately ascertained. Revert. 
ing to the questions to which he 
wished more particularly to call 
their lordships’ attention, he would 
observe upou the influence of the 
government here, as mixed with 
that of the government in In- 
dia, and which had continued since 
1784. It was, however, a great 
mistake to suppose that the influ- 
ence of each could be separated, 
and the effect of each independent 
of the other accurately as certain 
ed. It was not what could be or 
had been done by either, but what 
the union of both had effected. 
What had been produced by one 
or the other separately, could not be 
ascertained, neither could it be 
argued that the same effects would 
follow from the operation of the 
one cause, which had been produced 
by the union and blending of both. 
He would say, and he was borne 
out by the facts, that no governs 
ment had better fulfilled its duties 
towards the people whom it go- 
verned, than that of India. ‘The 
circumstances of the people had 
been greatly improved: a come- 
merce most beneficial to them, 
the coasting trade of India, had 
been established and matured: in 
every instance their wants and com- 
forts had been attended to: and 
thus, whether in a political or com- 
mercial character, the company’s 
government had been distinguished 
by the benefits conferred upon the 
people of India. A judicial sy- 
stem had been established, which, 
though not perfect, contained with- 
in it all the essentials of British jus- 
tice. Yet this system, thus in all 
its parts gradually and progres- 
‘ sively 
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sively angering: was held out as 
one incapable of any improvement, 
and the grossest misrepresentations 
had gone abroad in regard to its 
conduct towards the natives of In- 
dia. The fact was, that our go- 
vernment watched every opportu- 
nity of assimilating (as far as it 
could be done with safety) the 
manners of the natives to our own, 
and of convincing them gradually 
of the advantages of departing 
from their old customs, institutions, 
and prejudices, ‘This was more 
particularly evident in the military 
department—the sepoys mi the com- 
pany’s service confcrmed almost 
entirely to our modes of warfare. 
This was not only the fact, but it 
was the whole secret of the supe- 
riority of our forces over the na- 
tive powers, Would it be said, 
then, that such a people are inca- 

able of changes or improvement ? 
oo: but that change must be gra- 
dual and voluntary; not crude, pre- 
cipitate, and forced. If we did 
not allow our understandings to be 
fettered and bound down by the 
superstitious notion that no change 
could take place, nor ought to “ 
suffered, the result weuld be, that 
aumprovement was attainable, if that 
improvement was conducted with 
suthcient caution, wisdom, and de- 
liberation. He hoped that their 
lordships would apply some of the 
principles which he had stated, to 
the resolutions which it was pro- 
pos dto them to adopt and sanc- 
uon. His lordship here entered at 
large into the tendency of the se- 
veral resolutions; and coming to 
the subject of religion, he said, 
as tothe extending christianity to 
India, all recommendation from the 
government of the religion it re- 
vered and adored, to the natives, 
by whom a recommendation from 
the government is considered as a 





command, should be avoided ; ang 
all that was to be done should be 
eifected by the gradual diffusion of 
knowledge, for which purpose a 
collegiate body should be subjecy 
to the first dignitary of our Indiag 
church. As to the missionaries, he 
had never heard, while in India, 
of any mischiefs done by them, 
neither had he heard of any Imprey 
sion produced in the way of com 
version. They were quiet, learned, 
and orderly; and Mr. Carey, one 
of their number, was employed ag 
istructor in some branches of om 
ental learning at FortWilliam, He 
(marquis Wellesley) had thought 
it his duty to encourage the trans 
lation of the scriptures, but had 
also thought it his duty to issue no 
orders of government on the sub 
ject of religion, As a christian go 
vernor, he could not have dont 
less ; as a British governor, he could 
not have done more. If, indeed,a 
project had been formed to te 
complete demolition ef the comp» 
ny, and for the creation of a new 
government upon the ruins of th 
uncient and venerable fabric, # 
least it might be said that the plas 
was bold and decisive : but, in the 
scheme now proposed, no such ¥» 
gour was to be traced: nor ww 
its deficiency supplied by wisdom 
or policy: the East India company 
was to be continued as the orgaj 
and instrument, without any of the 
power aud authority necessary fot 
government. Ministers called up 
it to perform that for which thet 
strength would be inadequate : they 
insisted that the flood-gates 

commerce should be opened, and 
the company was to sink or sw# 
as chance directed. They withe 

the limbs and enervated the both 
and then demanded that it she 

perform those wonders which tt. 

been able to execute ia the heigh 
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and plenitude of its vigour. Nocom- 
mensurate advantage was offered to 
compensate ; the revenues would 
be endangered ; the manufacturers 
would perhaps be ruined; and no 
additional benefit could be derived 
from an open trade. Under all 
these circumstances, he felt it his 
duty to resist any general alteration 
of the system, being firmly con- 
vinced that no very material ame- 
lioration could be attained ; and in 
order to place his views in the 
clearest light, and to support them 
by facts, he should conclude by 
moviny for a variety of documents 
upon the subject, some of which 
might be before the house, and 
others might even be before the 
public, but which it was absolutely 
necessary to bring into one distinct 
point, to elucidate this important 
and intricate subject. His lordship 
then handed his motion to the wool- 
sack. The question having been 
put, 

The earl of Buckinghamshire 
rose, because he thought he should 
be guilty of unpardonable neglect 
of the duties of his office, if he did 
not make a few observations upon 
what had fallen from the noble 
marquis, Ministers had been charg- 
ed with having precipitately, and 
without due inquiry, brought for- 
ward this system, described and ad- 
mitted to be of such great impor- 
tance. That this remark should 
bd “ coe eraoeiinary, be- 
apo a c >. we ¥ Uiat two years 
ed express nittee tad been appoint- 
* aed to take this subject in- 
reports idee a voluminous 
more than that - er bl ade 5 ' and 

new that he a | no . marquis 
trouble to attend topes ane the 

4 rendone «lf its meetings. 

s noble friend had areued upo 
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worded with the precision of an act 
of parliament, when he must be 
perfectly aware, that at his own 
suggestion they were introduced in- 
stead of a bill, as the ground upon 
which an enactment should be rais- 
ed, after the foundation had been 
deliberately examined. In the first 
resolution he had chosen to insert a 
word that had no existence, and in 
objecting to its situation had for- 
gutten that it ought to have prece- 
dence, since, until the grand ques- 
tion of the renewal of the charter 
was determined, the minor details 
could not be fitly discussed. The 
noble marquis had talked loudly of 
the danyers that were to be dreaded: 
he had endeavoured to frighten the 
house and the country into a com- 
pliance with his wishes: he had 
conjured up phantorns, with which 
he:seemed to contend most valiant- 
ly, but those who beheld him were 
lost in astonishment at his vehement 
action, erected against objects they 
could not see; since if, indeed, they 
had being at all, is was only in the 
terrified imagination of the noble 
marquis. If he had taken the pains 
to read the correspondence on this 
subject with the directors, these 
airy nothings would never have 
tormented him ; for what was their 
opirion? they saw no danger in the 
opening of the export trade, or 
from the efflux of adventurers con- 
nected with this part of the subject: 
their fear appliedto the import trade 
from India ; and if their authority 
were worth any thing, it was en- 
tirely opposed to that of their friend. 
The noble marquis might, perhaps, 
not be disposed to pay much atten- 
tion to the sentiments of the present 
governor-general, and he would 
therefore quote the opinions of an 
individual, for whom (doubtless on 
good grounds) the noble marquis 
appeared to entertain a very high 
K 2 respect— 
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respect—he meant lord Wellesley, 
who, writing from India to the 
directors in 1800, used these words 
conclusive against his statement of 
to-day :— Your government can 
always with less difficulty control 
the operations of British than of 
foreign adventurers: the designs 
and attempts of foreigners must al- 
ways be more dangerous than any 
consequences that could result from 
an increased resort of British sub- 
jects, under such limitations and 
restraints as your wisdom may 
frame.” ——( Hear, hear! from mar- 
quis Welle:ley)—how could these 
two discordant opinions be recon- 
ciled ? In 1800, under proper regu- 
Jations, nothing was to be appre- 
hended: in 1814, (when the char- 
ter was about to expire,) conse- 
quences that endangered not only 
india, but England, were to be 
dreaded. Did the noble marquis 
intend to argue, that American 
merchants ought to be allowed pri- 
vileges that were denied to our own 
subjects ? Were treaties to be form- 
ed with foreign powers, who were 
to be put upon the footing of the 
most favoured nations, and were 
Englishmen to be the only excep- 
tion? were they to be excluded from 
advantages given to foreigners? 
"That the house might see how im. 
portant it was that the trade en- 
joyed by foreign nations should be 
devoted to our own countrymen, 


‘he would state the extent of it in 


1806-7, It amounted to no less than 
1,958,1052. and it could not be de- 
nied that even such an addition 
would atlord a great relief to the 
mercantile interest. The exports 
of the company at the same time 
little exceeded one million. He ad- 
mitted that great practical advan- 
tages ought not to be sacrificed to 
theoretical calculations, but here ac- 
tual experience was called in aid of 
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speculative policy. Could there be 
any reasonable objection to indivi. 
duals of large property and respec. 
table connections employing thei 
capital in the trade to India? Was 
any danger to be apprehended evey 
from the lower classes of mer 
chants, who must be always under 
the control of the political autho- 
rities? His lordship then enlarged 
upon this part of the subject, and 
read several extracts from a report 
made upon the subject, to show 
that it was not probable that ad- 
venturers would penetrate into the 
interior from Calcutta, since that 
branch of the trade was always 
carried on by native merchants.— 
The noble earl concluded by ob- 
serving, that the commercial inter 
ests of the country ought to receive 
every privilege and advantage which 
they could wish for, provided such 
privileges did not interfere with the 
substantial rights of others. It was 
the duty of the legislature not to 
place the merchants of this country 
in a worse situation than foreign 
ers, in trading to India. 

Lord Grenville said, whatever 
sentiments might be entertained on 
the subject now under their lord: 
ships’ consideration, they must all 
feel obliged to his noble friend (the 
marquis of Wellesley) for the op 
portunity he had given them 6 
discussing this question, before the 
period when they should come toa 
final vote. Now was the time when 
discussion and examination might 
be useful. If he felt grateful for 
such an opportunity for discussion 
he felt more so for the light which 
the high official situation filled by 
his noble friend, and the dist 
guished part he acted in our Indiat 
empire, enabled him to throw 08 
the question. ‘The noble earl whe 
spoke last had satisfactorily ¢™ 
plained one point, which, ™ 
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discussion out of doors, had been 
frequently lost sight of; that what- 
ever rights mi he be conceded by 
former acts of parliament to the 
East India company, they were 
nowextinguished—they were grant- 
ed for a time limited; that time 
was expired; and they were now 
about to legislate for the Indian 
empire, free and unlimited ; bound 
by no previous plan, and , fettered 
by no previous act of the legisla- 
ture. Until he had seen the whole 
of the plan proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s government, of which an 
outline had only yet been laid be- 
fore them, he felt a difliculty in 
making any general observations 
on the subject. He was not dispo- 
sed to throw any difficulties in 
their way ; but, on the contrary, in- 
clined to afford them his most cor- 
dial and zealous assistance. He 
did not believe, however, and he 
should be happy to be convinced 
to the contrary, that the union of 
the two objects of political power 
and commercial undertakings in the 
East India company were compa- 
tible, in the degree which they ima- 
gined, with the existence of the 
single and unaided compétition of 
the British merchant. Of this he 
was however convinced, that the 
rape conduct adopted towards 
7 ds ree of foreign nations 
7 Could not deny to their own. 
le od eo nrovettible pro- 
in view, hich se a6 ay vy — 
‘pd r Or not it might be 
Piacple ‘y a with this 
fe ee, etails of the plan of 
tor spoeared Cigna at ot 
bs Seccles Oo him to run through 
" Ns and the speech of 
the noble earl—the considerj 

te sidering as 

Principal that which was m Pe 
condary. . >? ; erely se- 
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importance of preserving the privi- 
leges of the East India company, 
with certain exceptions, Whether 
it might be proper to keep up a 
commercial company which was 
said to carry on commerce at a 
loss, was surely a question which 
admitted of some doubt. The noble 
eirl desired them to agree to the 
necessity of keeping up this com- 
mercial company, for the sake of 
the government of India. It was 
the duty of their lordships to in- 
quire, first, what was the nature of 
their situation ? secondly, what were 
the duties of that situation? and 
then, what were the instruments by 
which those duties could most ef- 
fectually be discharged? The reso- 
lutions were defective, and any act 
of parliament founded on them 
would be defective, which did not 
vindicate the right of the British 
crown to the government of India. 
His lordship went much at large 
into the policy of the government 
in India, and into the several revu- 
lations made by the company, both 
in this country and in the East, 
The command, he said, of the In- 
dian army by the company could 
not, he felt, be withdrawn from that 
company, so long as it retained the 
political government of India; but 
this very command formed an ad- 
ditional argument against the con- 
nection of a great political with a 
commercial government. ‘There 
was also a natural competition be- 
tween the king’s and the company’s 
army in India, and he could not 
conceive how the evil was to be 
cured; for the only cure suggested, 
namely, the introduction of officers 
from the regular army into com- 
mands in the company’s force, was 
liable to many gbjections, some of 
which the regular officers theme 
selves must feel, particularly upon 
the subject of promotion and fame, 
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compared to the advantages be- 
longing to the regular army. It 
struck him that a peculiar system 
of mixed education should be esta- 
blished to prepare officers for the 
Indian army. Here the noble lord 
animadverted upon the systeins of 
education adopted by the India 
company in this country and ir 
India. Here they separated boys 
from all those connections which 
were calculated to encourage and 
promote the object which ought to 
be attended to—which might ena- 
ble them to carry out to India the 
true British spirit that must attach 
them to their country—that would 
dispose them to maintain its inter- 
ests and glory. On the contrary, 
the view of the directors appeared 
to be to pursue a course directly the 
reverse of that followed at all our 
great public schools,by withdrawing 
these boys from the society of their 
countrymen, to convert them, as it 
seemed, into a sort of separate cast ; 
for such was the mischievous system 
of the establishment at- Hertford, 
whichought to be extinguished. But 
the system pursued by the company 
in thecollegeof Calcutta wasequally 
objectionable. ‘The ends to which 
the instirution was convertible were 
quite defeated bya miserable spirit of 
parsimony. Forthe company,which 
derived a revenue of seven millions 
annually from India, refused to 
afford the necessary means for train- 
ing up men in the science of go- 
verning that territory. For him. 
self, he could not help declaring his 
suspicion as to the passive conduct 
of the board of control upon that 
refusal, The noble lord concluded 
with apologizing for the time he 
had occupied in expressing the 
doubts and difficulties he felt upon 
this important question, which 
doubts and difficulties he had ex- 
pressed without any personal moe 
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tive, for indeed it was impossible 
that he should feel any, especially 
with regard to the public body 
more immediately alluded to in the 
discussicn. 

The earl of Liverpool bore testi. 
mony to the candid manner in 
which the noble baron had treated 
the subject, his object obviously 
being to bring the question fairly 
and dispassionately under the con. 
sideration of the house, without any 
partiality or party feeling. For 
himself and his colleagues, the noble 
earl declared their readiness to ats 
tend to any suggestion thrown out 
by the noble baron, or by others, 
which might be calculated citherto 
further theirsown plan, or to show 
its deficiency. ‘Their main object 
was to promote the happiness of the 
people ot India; and he was proud 
to feel that no people were govern 
ed with more judgement than they 
had been for the last thirty years 
With regard to that people, the co 
lonial system, which was note 
riously founded upon a principle of 
monopoly, had long ceased. Ins 
deed that system had ceased gent» 
rally, a new era having arisen m 
the world. Then, as the colonial 
principle could not be maintained, 
as foreigners could not be excluded 
from the commerce of this extent 
sive territory, could there long ¢% 
ist a doubt in any unbiassed mind 
as to the general admission of our 
own merchants to a participation ¢ 
that commerce? Yet upon this 
point a question had arisen. With 
respect to the assertion of the no 
ble mover, that the trade of indr 
vidual merchants could not be ¢at 
ried on at ail under the proposed 
restrictions, and that of the noble 
baron, that such trade must be 
quite a losing pursuit, while Ue 
company combined the politic 


with the commercial character; 
no 
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goble earl answered both by refer- 
ring tothe documents on the table, 
from which it appeared that the 
exports from India, within a certain 
year, by British private traders, 
were nearly equal to that of the In- 
dia company; and the exports of 
the American traders bore a great- 
er proportion still to those of the 
company, while a participation of 
this trade by any but the company 
was subject to still greater disad- 
vantages than those deprecated by 
these two nohle lords. He should 
not consider the system as com- 
plete, unless not merely the inter- 
course between India and _ this 
country was opened, but also be- 
tween India and the whole of Asia, 
Africa, and America, that the Bri- 
tish merchants might avail them- 
selves of every advantage to be de- 
rived from this extended inter- 
course, With respect to South 
America, it was peculiarly desira- 
ble that some arrangement of this 
nature might be made. ‘The pre- 
sent was a precious, golden oppor- 
tunity; by seizing it, advantages 
might be gained, which, if not now 
made our own, might altogether, 
at a future period, elude our grasp. 
It was quite impossible to believe 
that an advantageous trade could 
hot be carried on under these cir- 
cumstances by ourmerchants. With 
respect to the China trade, he was 
Prepared to maintain the expedi- 
ency of excepting it fro:n the pro- 
Se em it was now 
ast India rece en! by the 
Was se ag, fy and a revenue 
pe curely derived from it. There 
vane ma ly Cll cumstances 
trade to C! vege aan fo open the 
Wiiwecet 2 it was better to 
aim advantageous trade 

and a certain as us trade, 
chanse for sevenue, than to ex- 
lordship ‘abe ppahauamti His 
ed by expressing 
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generally his firm and decided con- 
viction of the ‘advantages which 
would result from opening the In- 
dia trade to the out-ports. 

The motion was put and nee 

atived. 

In the house of commons, sir 
W. Scott moved for and obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for the bet- 

er regulationof ecclesiastical courts 
in England, and for the more easy 
recovery of church-rates and tithes. 
The right hon, gentleman prefaced 
his motion with a few general obser- 
vations on the state of these courts, 
on their history, and on the incon- 
veniences which existed intheir cone 
stitution. The object of his bill 
(which is the same lost by the late 
dissolution af parliament) was, to 
abolish excommunication generally, 
not only as a mean process, but as 
an ultimate sentence, except in cases 
of great offence. In these, he held 
that it would be impossible to do 
away with this power in the eccle- 
siastical courts, as every church 
must have the ability to exclude 
unworthy members from among 
them; and there were crimes (in- 
cest for example) which were not 
amenable to the common laws, and 
so destructive to society, that there 
must be a punishment of force 
enough to repress them. Another 
object of his bill would be, to lessen 
the number of minor courts which 
had the power of excommunicating; 
and lastly, to devise a more easy 
manner for the recovery of church- 
rates and tithes, the present mode 
of recovering small sums being op- 
pressive, from the magnitude ot the 
expense incurred, 

After a few words from Mr. D. 
Giddy, leave was given, and the 
bill was brought in and read a first 
time. It was ordered to be printed, 
and to be read a second time on 
the 28th. 

K 4 April 
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April 28.—Mr. Wharton, afier 
rhaking some observations relative 
to the new communication intend- 
ed to be opened between the re- 
gent’s park and Carlton-house, said 
that the street was not intended to 
be in a straight line; the general 
plan was a good one, and he hoped 
that the house would approve of it, 
so far as private interests were 
concerned. For his own part, he 
had heard no good objections a- 
gainst it. The public utility of it 
also would be considerable. That 

yart of the ground through which 
it was to be carried, which now be- 
longed to the crown, was not worth 
more than 4500/. a year; and up- 
on the new plan it would be about 
$2,0001, a year, which would be a 
considerable improvement of the 
revenue of the crown. For the ex- 
ecution of the plan, it was necessary 
that 765 houses should come down, 
449 of which belonged to the 
crown at present. ‘The completion 
of the work, it was calculated, 


would cost about °50.000/ which 
one of the insurance othces had al- 
ready offered to advance. The 


amount of the interest of this sum, 
at five per cent. would be about 
16,000/. a year, leaving a yearly 
surplus of 15,000/, which, if con- 
verted into a sinking fund, would 
redeem the original debt in 16 
years, after which the crown would 
have 82,0007. instead of 45001. a 
year. He then moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for making a more 
convenient communication between 
the north side of the metropolis, 
through the parish of Marybone, 
and Charing-cross, and the city of 
Westminster ; which was granted, 
and the bill passed into a law. 

May 3.—Mr. Rose said, that he 
rose to move that the petition 
which he had before presented from 
certain artificers should be referred 
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to a select committee. The num 
ber of persons who signed the petis 
tion was 38,000, and comprised 
(except weavers of silk and cotton) 
workmen of almost every other de. 
scription.. ‘They complained of the 
permission given, from the present 
state of the laws, to persons who 
had not served seven years to work 
at their respective trades, The 
foundation of the apprenticeship 
laws was laid in the reign of Ed. 
ward III. when persons were forbid 
to exercise more than one trade, 
This was repealed at the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and during 
this same reign the law passed asit 
stood at present. ‘The courts, when 
the subject came before them, were 
rather disposed to narrow than to 
enlarge the restriction. Many of 
the petitioners had been parties in 
actions on the subject; and even 
where they had succeeded, the re 
medy was found insufficient. He 
concluded by moving that the pt 
tition be referred to a select com 
mittee. 

Mr. serjeant Onslow objected ge 
nerally to the narrow policy of such 
acts as the 5th of Elizabeth, which 
could only be justifiable in the i 
fancy of our manufactures. The 
Statute itself was intended to pre 
vent the employment of unskilfal 
workmen; but he had never knows 
a single instance where the patty 
prosecuted under it had not become 
an object of jealousy among his 
competitors, on account of his suptr 
rior ability and ingenuity. 

Mr. D. Giddy was ot a similar 
Opinion. 

Mr. Butterworth also coincided 
and stated several cases that had 
come within his own observattot. 
He did not oppose the committer 
because he was convinced that the 
determination would be in favour 


the repeal of the 5th of Elise 
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The motion was then put, and 


po 5.—Mr. W. Smith said, he 
believed no opposition would be 
made to the motion he was about 
¢o submit to the house, and he 
therefore would not take up two 
minutes of their attention. The act 
of king William, known by the 
name of the Toleration Act, denied 
to persons who disbelieved in the 
Trinity the benefit of toleration. 
Anact of the 19th of his present 
majesty required only the general 
belief in the doctrines of christian- 
ity and the scriptures; but it so 
happened, that theugh by the act 
of the 19th it was not necessary to 
subscribe the articles of the church 
of England professing the belief 
inthe Trinity, the acts of the 9th 
and 10th of king William were not 
repealed. By these acts, persons 
who in writing or conversation deny 
the existence of any of the persons 
of the Trinity are disabled in law 
from holding any office civil, ec- 
clesiastical, or military, on convic- 
tion; and if a second time con- 
victed, they are disabled to sue or 
prosecute in any action or informae 
bon, or to be the guardian of any 
child, and liable to be imprisoned 
fur three years. The only object 
of his bill was to do away these pee 
nalties.. He said, the act which was 
passed last year, on a similar sub- 
ae to the liberality 
fhe ties asters 0 this country, and 
sin which we lived. The 

= ere «ta for consideration 
ing a a u — persons dissent- 
should be 1€ church of England 
still liable tothe penalties 


of the acts of king William. He 


therefore moved {; 
ame ved for leave to bri 
ina bill for we 


eheae. granting further relief 

dims in — persuasions of chris- 

vant 's country, who disbe- 
¢ doctrine of the Trinity, 
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The speaker observed, that the 
regular course was to move first, 
that the motion should be submit- 
ted to a committee of the whole 
house; which was accordingly 
done. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he cer- 


tainly did not see any reason to ob- 


ject to the principle of the bill, 


When the bill was before the house, 
he should then be enabled to see if 
there was any thing in the mode 
of granting the relief liable to ob- 
jection. 

The house went into a comimit- 
tee; when leave was moved for, and 
obtained, to bring in the bill in 
question. 

The bill was brought in, and 
went through the commons; but 
on account of some informality it 
was thrown out inthelords. An- 
other, however, was brought in, 
and carried into a law with the 
most perfect unanimity. 

House of lords, May 14.—The 
order of the day having been 
read, 

The earl of Darnley said, he was 
aware, after the number of speeches 
their lordships had heard on the 
subject of our naval triumphs, that 
he offered himself under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, in finding 
himself compelled, froma sense of 
his public duty, to call their atten- 
tion to our first naval disasters. He 
had wished thatthe discussion should 
have been brought forward when 
those disastrous events were fresh 
in the recollection of their lordships 
and of the public ; but he had post- 
poned the motion in consequence 
of the inability of a noble marquis 
to attend, for the assistance of 
whose abilities upon this impor- 
tant question he was most anxious. 
Unfortunately, however, that noble 
marquis was still prevented from 
attending, by severe peat res 
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It might have been hoped that, in 
the interval between his giving his 
notice and the bringing forward his 
motion, some naval successes would 
have occurred, to compensate, in 
some measure, for the disasters that 
had unhappily befallen our arms: 
it could scarcely have been believed 

ssible that any fresh disaster 
would have happened, in addition 
to those already so severely felt. 
Yet in the course of the two months 
that had intervened, another mis- 
fortune, there was too much reason 
to fear, had occurred, attended 
with even more melancholy cir 
cumstances than the former disas- 
ters. He alluded to the action be- 
tween his majesty’s sloop of war 
the Peacock, and the United States’ 
brig Hornet, of equal force. No 
official account of this unfortunate 
occurrence having arrived, he was 
willing to cling to the hope that it 
was unfounded ; but the statement 
that had been given of the circum- 
stances of the action in the Amerie 
can papers, left too much reason to 
fear that it was true. Under these 
circumstances he had to claim the 
indulgence ot their lordships whilst 
he entered into a detail which he 
felt the importance of the subject 
demanded. Whether the unfortu- 
nate war in which we were involved 
with the United States of America 
might have been avoided by conci- 
liatory measures on our part, or by 
adopting a different line of policy 
to that pursued by his majesty’s 
government, he would not now 
discuss, although he thought that 
had his royal highness the prince 
regent, at the time of assuming the 
regency, been advised to take to his 
councils other persons than those 
ministers who had been employed, 
this war with America might have 
been avoided: yet there were seve- 
ral persons for whose opinion he had 





ahigh respect, who doubted whe. 
ther the ruling party in the United 
States would not have forced ona 
war with this country, whatever mea. 
sures this government might have 
adopted, He would put aside,there. 
fore, all question as to the policy 
or impolicy of the war; but of this 
there could be no dispute, that with 
the known hostile disposition of the 
ruling party in America, and the 
determination of this government 
not to conciliate, it must have been 
foreseen that war could not fail to 
be the result. With regard to our 
naval force, how were we prepared? 
It appeared that in the months of 
April, May, June, and July last 
year, during a part of which period 
there must have been every expec: 


tation of the near approach of war, 


and during the latter part of which 
the war had actually commenced, 
there were, under admiral Sawyer, 
on the Halifax station, (exclusive of 
smaller vessels,) one ship of the 
line and five frigates. ‘That sucha 
force only should have been sta 
tioned there, when a timely reins 
forcement might have achieved the 
most important objects, he cone 
tended, loudly called for inquiry. 
He had the opinions of persons 
eminently qualified to give an opts 
nion upon the subject, and who had 
a competent knowledge of the coast 
of America, that if a force of five 
ships of the line, 17 frigates, and am 
adequate number of smaller vessels 
had been on the Halifax station at 
the time the war broke out, 

whole coast of the United States 
might have been immediately 
blockaded. Had this been done, 
the American frigates in port must 
have remained there; those which 
had sailed must have been cap 
tured in their return ; the Americal 
commerce would have been dee 
stroyed ; their customs, upon whie 
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relied for their revenue, would 

have failed ; and with this succession 
of disasters, the ruling party in the 
United States would have been 
forced out of power, and by this 
time we should have had peace. 
It might be said that the amount 
of the force on the Halifax station 
was equal to that of the American 
savy; and judging from what had 
formerly occurred, five of our fii- 
gates might be deemed equal to 
five of our enemy’s frigates: but 
was the quality of our force, in this 
instance, equal to that with which 
ithad to contend? Has it not, on 
the contrary, long since been a mat- 
ter of notoriety, that the American 
frigates were greatly superior to 
ours in size and weight of metal? 
TheConstitution, for instance,which 
had unhappily been so successful, 
was for a long period, some time 
since, On OUT OWn coast, sailing be- 
tween Cowes and Cherburgh, and 
even in the Downs; and the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports might, 
without the aid of his spy-glass, 
have discovered her superiority in 
size to any of our own frigates, At 
some of those times, a noble lord, 
then at the head of the admiralty, 
was with the lord warden, and 
strange it was that those two noble 
lords should not have knocked their 
eads together, and hit upon some 
plan of building vessels of asimilar 
a That such a plan 
with sree have been matured 
wih oh Sea prospect of'a war 
the United States, would have 
nothing miraculous. It would 

‘ ay, Mecessary to refer the house 
1 almost ssion of dates to prove 
Ministers tad the negligence of 
would to "4 these simple facts 
strongly ha more decisively and 
nighe Swat observations they 
the head 9 Y Occasion: those at 
affairs in this country 
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had been as lukewarm and pusilla- 
nimous in prosecuting, as they had 
been rash and imprudent in com- 
mencing the war: they had treated 
with contempt the excellent advice 
of the poet : 

“ Beware 


Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of 


thee.” 
War was declared against Great 
Britain by the United States on the 
18th of June; the official intelli- 
gence of this fact reached governs 
ment on the 30th of July; and not- 
withstanding the incalculable im; 
portance of this event, parliament 
was prorogued on that very day; 
and into the mouth of the regent 
was put the following paragraph, 
referring to our relations wi 
America: “ His royal highness has 
commanded us to assure you, that 
he views with sincere regret the 
hostile measures which have been 
recently adopted by the govern 
ment of the United States towards 
this country. His royal highness 
is nevertheless willing to hope, that 
the accustomed relations of peace 
and amity may yet berestored: but 
if his expectations in this respect 
should be disappointed by the con- 
duct of the government of the Uni- 
ted States, or by their perseverance 
in any unwarrantable pretensions, 
he will most fully rely on the sup- 
port of every class of his majesty’s 
subjects in a contest, in which the 
honour of his majesty’s crown, and 
the best interests of his dominions, 
must be involved.” Such was the 
language then held, and ministers 
were deeply responsible for having 
prorogued parliament in such a 
manner, and under such circum- 
stances. War then having been de- 
clared on the 18th of June, what 
was done by way of instant retali- 
ation? Nothing: and it was not 
until the 13th of October that let- 
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ters of marque and reprisal were 
issued: how the interval was em- 
loyed the country required an ex- 
planation. Still, however, the same 
dilatory system was pursued, and 
more than two months elapsed be- 
fore the Chesapeak and Delaware 
were declared to be blockaded, the 
notification being dated the 26th of 
December, nearly five months after 
the declaration of war was officially 
known: the second notification of 
the blockade of some other ports 
( Mar. 30) was exactly eight months 
after the war was known io have 
commenced. It had been often 
remarked, that the cause of the suc- 
cess of the American navy against 
that of England, was to be attribu- 
ted to the formation of their ships 
of war, built upon the keels of men 
of war of 74 guns, and carrying 
very heavy metal upon the upper 
deck: of this species the enemy pos- 
sessed three frigates, which had al- 
ready committed most alarming de- 
predations. But although ministers 
were long ago made acquainted 
with this fact, they took no steps to 
lace our shipping upon an equa- 
ity; and the vessels upon a new 
construction, that were built ex- 
pressly to cope with the American 
frigates, were not to be launched 
until October next. This fact might 
appear incredible to all but those 
who had been spectators of the con- 
stant inefficiency of the measures 
of administration. In pursuance 
of the very vigorous and decisive 
plan that had been observed since 
the commencement of hostilities, 
when on the 30th of March last 
certain other ports of the United 
States were declared to be block- 
aded; Rhode Island and Newport 
yet remained open, and in the latter 
the American frigate, after the 
capture of the Macedonian, actu- 
ally refitted, Was this the mode 
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in whichthe affairs of Great Britain, 
at a crisis like the present, ought to 
be conducted? It was some satis. 
faction to the noble lord, in the 
performance of the invidious task 
he had unwillingly undertaken, to 
reflect, that upon ministers only 
rested the heavy responsibility of" 
the late disasters: of the officers 
and men, who so gallantly but un. 
successfully fought, nothing could 
be uttered but unqualified applause; 
but it was melancholy to recollect 
that efforts, which under other ru. 
lers might have raised the character 
of the British navy even higher 
than the pinnacle of glory it had 
already attained, were unavailing: 
the losses we had sustained -were 
owing to no diminution of the cou- 
rage, skill, and discipline of our 
sailors, and the names of captains 
Dacres, Carden, and Lambert, 
would be handed down to posteri- 
ty with love and admiration. All 
that human nature could effect, 
they accomplished, and a strict in 
quiry into the causes of their fail- 
ure was not less due to the living 
than to the dead. His lerdship then 
proceeded to advert to the circum 
stances of the capture of the Guer 
riere, Macedonian, and Java ftr 
gates, and insisted that the latter, 
notwithstanding the returns upon 
the table, was insufficiently mat 
ned; not that she had not her full 
complement of hands, but that her 
crew consisted principally of young 
inexperienced men or boys: the 
marines too on board were ra¥ 
troops, that had been lately raised. 
He rejoiced that he had moved for 
and obtained the minutes of 
court-martial upon theJava, becaus 
they disclosed circumstances of 1m 
portance to the character of captaia 
Lambert, a man who united to al 
the hardy valour and fearless nue 


pidity of a sailor, all the finer do- 
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mestic and endearing qualities that 
embalined his memory in the hearts 
of his kindred, while it was not 
tess cherished with grateful recol- 
lections by his countrymen, On a 
reference to the gazettes, it would 
be found that many of the circum- 
stances attending the capture of all 
our frigates were similar; they 
were all crippled in their rigging, 
and dismasted early in the action, 
arising partly from the command- 
ing height of the ships of the ene- 
my, and partly from the greater 
weight of metal, while the shot 
from our smaller guns produced 
comparatively little effect upon the 
masts of our antagonists, ‘To as- 
certain aletdctorify the causes of 
this superiority, was surely ground 
enough for inquiry. If it were ur- 
ged that we had not seamen to man 
new frigates to contend with Ame- 
rica, he would reply, that many 
small vessels were now uselessly 
employed upon various stations, the 
crews of which might be turned 
over to our larger ships, to render 
themselves useful to their country, 
and to gratify the national ardour 
of sailors, who would otherwise be 
wasting their years in inglorious 
idleness, Let them be called for- 
ward to retrieve our injured charac- 
ter; let them renew our wonted 
\numphs; for, if fit measures were 
pursued, the disasters we had re- 
J witnessed would only serve 
. eighten the lustre of our return- 
& glory. It was indeed heart- 
ae to reflect, that the appa- 
ted ee navy of the Uni- 
whe rae rH brought disgrace 
os: the sor arms, which nei- 
a evo utionary phrensy of 
pierre, nor the gigantic dese 


tis ' mi 
reg of Bonaparte, combining 
7) Us for sO many years the 

havies of Europe, }): 
iad : 
able to effect, ian sis 
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Quos neque Tydidés, nec Larisszxus 
Achilles, 

Non anni domuere decem, non mille 
carinz ! 


His lordship, after a number of 
other highly importantobservations, 
concluded by moving, “that a come 
mittee be appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances of the war now 


unhappily subsisting with the Uni- 


ted States, and more particularly 
into the state, conduct, and ma- 
nagement of his majesty’s naval 
forces during the last year.” 

Lord Melville, in reply, request- 
ed their lordships to advert to the 
choice of time for declaring war 
made by the Americans. They be- 
gan the war exactly ag the peried 
when it was necessary for this coun- 
try to send a large naval force to 
the Baltic and other quarters. ‘The 
Americans knew that a considera- 
ble portion of our naval force would 
be thus employed in the months of 
April and May, and they had ta- 
ken their measures accordingly. But 
the noble earl seemed to conceive 
that the capture of our frigates it- 
self constituted a sufficient ground 
for his motion; but how was it 
possible to have prevented the Ame- 
rican frigates from getting out. of 
port if they chose? They had es- 
caped before the declaration of 
war; and their object was to 
cruise against our trade; and 
they had fallen in with one of 
our convoys, but were chased away; 
and yet it was contended that our 
force on the American station was 
inadequate. If the American force 
had been superior, it would, no 
doubt, have attempted to find our 
force, and to have engaged it: but 
the Americans never had suchya 
thing in contemplation. Our naval 
commander on that station hdd 
very properly dispersed his force on 
different parts of the American 
coast. 
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coast. The Guerricre frigate had 
been cruising in company with a 
ship of the line, from which she had 
been separated in a gale. She was 
met by an American ship of far 
superior force, and after a gallant 
action taken, The captain had cer- 
tainly made a brave defence, and 
the officers and crew deserved every 
praise: but what did this engage- 
ment prove in regard to a deficien- 
ey of naval force? If our force on 
the American station had been ten 
times as large, the same accident 
might have Miasipsned. But then 
the noble earl said, “ why did you 
not blockade them in their ports ?” 
His answer to that was, that their 
ports could not be effectually block- 
aded. The impossibility of block- 
ading any place completely, ap- 
peared from the notorious fact, that 
vessels were sometimes captured 
within view of our own coast, with- 
out the possibility of being assisted 
by our cruisers. Privateers and fri- 
gates would sometimes escape, not- 
withstanding all that could be done 
by the most vigilant blockadin 

squadron. ‘The noble lord, in his 
opinion of the necessity of block- 
ading the American ports, perhaps 
thought it necessary that all the 
ports of America should be so her- 
metically sealed, that their frigates 
should not be able to enter or cave 
‘any port in America. Such a block- 
ade was, however, absolutely im- 
possible. The noble lord seemed 
to think that ministers should have 
been prepared to blockade all the 
American ports at the very begin- 
ning of the war. But what would 
the noble Jord, and those about 
him, have said of the sincerity of 
the disposition of his majesty’s go- 
ve¥nment to reconcile the differ- 
ences with America, if they had at 
that time, and before it was sup- 
posed in this country that the 
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American government would 
to war, sent out such poualll 
squadrons to the American station? 
Would not that have been consi 
dered as an argument in Arherica, 
as well as in this country, of a ho» 
tile spirit in our government? and 
would those who conceived that 
the repeal of the orders in council 
would have averted the war, have 
then advised such a course? Of 
one of the frigates which had been 
taken, the Java, the noble lord re 
presented the crew as boys, and 
persons entirely unfit for service, 
It was true that they were young 
men; but it did not follow on that 
account that they were not seamen, 
or that they were unfit for service, 
It was usual, in selecting a crew 
fora vessel going upon the Indian 
station, to choose young men; 
if he were selecting a crew for such 
another voyage, he would be quite 
content to take such men as formed 
the crew of the Java. The noble 
lord had said, that it was most er 
traordinary that we had not altered 
the description of our ships, in con 
sequence of the Americans po» 
sessing those three large frigates, 
There was nothing, however, that 
naval men were more agreed om 
than that it was injurious to the 
service to have too great a mult 
lication of the classes of ships 
1ow many frigates, then, of this 
description would he have built! 
If we had three or six of them, # 
by no means followed that thos 
vessels would have fallen in with 
the large American frigates. As 
to the conduct of the war, it was 
now pursued in the manner the no 
ble lord himself conceived the mos 
proper. Blockades were ¢ 
on as extensively as possible, 4 
the enemy’s coasts were annoy® 
in every point. The effects of thi 


system had, as he believed, .be® 
severe.) 
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severely felt by them. Upon these 


unds he must oppose the motion 


of the noble lord. 

Earl Stanhope proceeded to state 
his experiments, and the causes 
which had turned his mind to the 
subject, He was educated under 
a man whom he could never men- 
tion without feelings of the greatest 
veneration—his father—who was 
one of the best mathematicians in 
the country. Knowing the great 
power of steam, which had been 
since made so available in our ma- 
nufactures, he first tried experi- 
ments to move ships with it. In 
the course of those experiments, 
however, he found out how abo- 
minable and detestable the common 
construction of ships was. He then 
analysed the whole construction of 
a ship from the hull upwards. 
Without this analysis it was im- 
possible to be a judge of the pro- 
perties of a ship; and if to the 
greater number of naval officers a 
mere model of a ship should be 
shown, and they were asked the pro- 
perties, they could not tell; but if 
they had studied them with the pains 
hehad taken, the answer would be 
easy, He then stated the result of 

experiments which had been 
made of a ship built on his con- 
struction against the Racoon sloop 
ot wat, in which the captain of the 
coon reported that Ais vessel 
under jury-masts beat the Racoon 
carrying a great deal of sail; that 
itworked and weathered well in a 
etl sea. The board of naval ar- 
cn 0a lately tried nearly ten 
id experiments on the con- 
Tepe 

Sg + eads and sterns of 

obstinacy ou some unaccountable 
acy, the old construction was 
Persevered in, in spite of demon- 
Hration, The vessel which he had 

t Was 110 feet Io cron 
eet long, and about 


200 tons burden. The naval men 
at first laughed at it, and said it 
was only a harpoon to strike a 
whale with; but when it came to 
be tried, it outsailed the Racoon. 
It was a flat-bottomed vessel, and 
only drew seven or eight feet water. 
Now, if the French should build 
large vessels on this construction, 
they might do the most serious 
mischief to this country. They 
might bring vessels off the coasts 
of Lincolnshire and Essex, carrying 
metal equal to an 80-gun ship, and 
yet lying in such shallow water 
that no vessel we have could attack 
them without being blown out of 
the water. These vessels might lie 
at such a distance from the coast 
as no; to be attacked from the land, 
and to be unattackable by any ves- 
sels we have, and might cut up the 
coal trade from Newcastle, and the 
whole of our coasting trade. If 
we had possessed sae 3 of this con- 
struction, then indeed would our 
enemy’s coast have been vulnerable 
in every point; and he could never 
have ventured to send against Ger- 
many or Russia the large armies 
he has done. There was another 
thing he should now mention. By 
a decree of the Rolls court it was 
forbidden to cut what was called 
ornamental timber; that is, the 
sort of timber which for its growth 
was the fittest for naval purposes. 
He was glad, however, that the 
lord chancellor appeared to be of a 
different opinion on that subject. 
By a report lately made of our 
navy, it appeared that nearly half 
of our large ships were either rot- 
ting or rotten. This was entirely 
owing to the fault of their con- 
struction. If our ships were built 
of wet timber, and that timber was 
not inclosed, it would season of it- 
self, and this dry rot would not 
come in it. It was the inclonag 
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this timber from the air that made 
it rot; and it appeared on the re- 
turn of our navy, that notwith- 
standing the expense of their con- 
struction, ships were generally ser- 
viceable but for eight or nine years; 
whereas, if the timbers were not 
inclosed in such a manner as to 
make them rot, they might last for 
fifty or sixty years. He considered 
the sharp construction which they 
continued to build ships upon, as 
the cause of their oversetting when 
they took the ground, and of the 
death of numbers of seamen. The 
persisting in this ignorant cause, he 
considered murder, The fiat-bot- 
tomed construction of ships which 
he had submitted to experiment, 
had every advantage of the other, 
and would not upset in such a si- 
tuation. Great danger to the navy 
might be apprehended from the 
schemes of Mr, Fulton. His lord- 
ship had heard from good autho- 
rity, that when Mr. Fulton went 
to Paris, he had an interview with 
Bonaparte, who sat on a chair, 
and afterwards sat on a table; but 
when he had heard all the play, 
he said he disapproved of it, and 


would not adopt such a mode of 


warfare. Fulton afterwards made 
an agreement with Mr. Pitt and 
lord Melville, for 40,000/. for the 
first French ship destroyed, and 
for the rest in proportion. He 
failed at Boulogne for various rea- 
sons; but he got 10,000/. for his 
experiments, and put 15,000/. in 
his pocket; and then went to Ame- 
rica, Lord Stanhope then explain- 
ed the construction of the torpedos 
which Fulton had invented to apply 
to the bottom of a ship, for the 
purpose of blowing her up; one of 
which was regulated by clock- 
work; another, on a different prin- 
ciple, was called the porcupine tor- 
pedo, He bad sent a copy of Ful- 





AND 


ton’s pamphlet, published in Ama 
rica, to the admiralty; and had 
stated the means of preventing the 
effect of those dreadful inventions: 
but he had heard of no steps takep 
to provide against them. He look. 
ed with alarm to the probability of 
their being used in our war with 
America. He thought he should 
have acted wrongly in not stating 
these matters to their lordships, 
Several other noble lords spoke 
on the subject, and lord Darnley 
replied ; after which the house di- 
vided, 
For the motion - - 59 
Against it - - + 125 


Majority against it - 66 
House of lords, May 19.—The 
house met at ten o’clock, and Mr, 
Leach, sir S. Romilly, and Mr, 
Thompson, were heard in the ap- 
peal case of M‘Adam v. Adam. 
This is a very important case 
with a view to the Scottish law of 
marriage. Mr. M‘Adam, a ger 
tleman of very large fortune in 
Ayrshire, kept a mistress in his 
house for some years, and _ had 
children by her. One morning he 
called the servants into the room 
where he and his kept-mistress were 
at breakfast, and, taking her by the 
hand, declared in their presence 
that she was his wife. ‘The same 
day he shot himself, The question 
is, whether this is a valid marriages 
and consequently the children le 
gitimate? Upon the decision of 
this question depends the succession 
to a real estate of 10,000/, per an 
num. It was observed by one of 
the judges below, that if this should 
be decided te be a valid marriage 
the poor Gretna-green blacksmith 
would be ruined, as the English 
couples would only have to pas 
the borders, and marry themselves 


without his assistance. Furt 
hearing 
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hearing on Friday, when the judge- 
ment of the court below was af- 
firmed; and it may now be con- 
sidered as finally established, that 
by the law of Scotland, as it at pre- 
sent stands, a mere verbal declara- 
tion of marriage by the parties 
themselves, deliberately made in 
the presence of witnesses, consti- 
tutes a valid marriage, provable 
by the verbal testimony of the wit- 
nesses, Without any writing, or any 
further ceremony. 

House of commons, May 27.— 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose to make the motion of which 
he had given notice respecting the 
civil list. He said he was aware 
that considerable prejudice had 
gone abroad respecting the expen- 
diture of the civil list: however, he 
felt confident that a due considera- 
tion of the papers on that subject 
before the house, would entirely 
remove that prejudice. He divided 
the subject into different classes: 
pensions, and allowances to the 
royal family ; the lord chancellor 
and judges of the several courts ; 
foreign ministers; bills of Lis 
majesty’s tradesmen; also small 


eee 
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fees; and treasury; and to those 
were to be added occaswnal pay- 
ments. He stated the aed in- 
stances in which the expenditure in 
each class had exceeded the esti- 
mates ; and accounted for it by the 
difference of circumstances, and by 
the increase in prices of almost 
every thing in use, since the year 
1804 to the present time. This, 
he said, was particularly observa- 
ble in the articles of the bills of his 
majesty’s tradesmen, and the al- 
lowances to foreign ministers, which 
had lately been increased in a very 
great degree. He enumerated the 
several excesses which had taken 
place in each year above the esti- 
mates, and we understood him to say, 
that the increase of charge remain- 
ed to be accounted for by a com- 
parison of the expenditure between 
1804 and the present time; that 
the political charges on the civil 
list amounted last year to 365,000/, 
and upwards, out of an expenditure 
of 1,306,0227.; and he concluded 
by moving that the papers be re- 
ferred to a select committee; which, 
after a warm debate, was agreed 
to. 





CHAPTER VI. 


The Chancellor 


of the Exchequer’s Motion respecting Mr. Palmer’s Claims— 


— Debate on the same Subject—Mr. Ponsonby on Foreign Relations— 
dition from the Church of Scotland for an Extension of Religious Liberty, 
C 2A by Lord Castlereagh—Petition from Manchester, complaining of 
dish T, mprisonments, presented by Lord Cochrane—Lord Grey on the Swe- 
Cours —_ Sir W. Scotts Bill for a Reform in the Ecclesiastical 
$—Debates in the House of Lords on the Swedish Treaty—in the 


House of Commons on the same Subject. 
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yet he chancellor of committee, to examine into the 
“i quer, in the house claims of Mr. Palmer, which sub- 

» Tose to give notice of ject had again been brought for- 
€ for a select ward by an honourable member. 
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Colonel Palmer wished merely 
to observe, that the report of a 
committee of that house had al- 
ready been decidedly favourable to 
the claims of his father; he there- 
fore saw no necessity for any new 
investigation. At the same time, 
speaking for himself individually, 
and on the part of his father, he 
should not object to the appoint- 
ment of a new committee. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then said, he should now move, 


that a select commitice be appoint- 


ed to consider of the agreement of 
Mr. Palmer with the post-office, 
and to report to the house their 
opinion on the same. 

Mr. P. Moore objected to the 
appointment of any such commit- 
tee, because he considered the case 
as already completely discussed and 
adjudicated by the house. 

Mr. Long contended, that as 
this was a new parliament, it was 
only fair that there should be a new 
committee. ‘The former commit- 
tee had thought proper to report on 
his (Mr. Long’s) testimony alone ; 
but more witnesses might have 
been examined on the subject. 

Colonel Palmer conceived, that 
if a committee were thought neces- 
sary atall, at any rate it would be 
an open one, where all who came 
had voices. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that it was generally 
found that an open committee was 
a very inconvenient one. 

The speaker begged to remind 
the house, in point of form, that 
every committee up stairs was a 
select one; at the same time it was 
competent to any member to move, 
that all who came have voices. 

After some further discussion, 
the motion for a committee was 
agreed to; but the gallery was 
cleared for a divisiog on the ques- 








tion, whether or not it should fy 
an open one? No division howeve 
took place, and it was agreed thy 
the committee should be open, The 
bill was afterwards read a” second 
time, and was Rnally carried 1) ong) 
all its stages in ihe house of com. 
mons, but was thrown out by the 
lords, 

A new bill was brought in to. 
wards the close of the session, an 
was passed by both houses ; on th 
third reading of which, in the com 
mons, Mr. ‘Tierney asked upon 
what ground the sum o 51,0000 
was sciected as the amonnt « the 
proposed grant to Mr. Paliner, par 
ticularly after committees of that 
house had reported that this gen 
tleman was entitled to 84,000/ in 
addition to his salary from the pos. 
oflice ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that the sum alluded to 
by the honourable gentleman was 
inserted in the bill, because it we 
estimated to be a fair reward for 
the ingenuity of Mr. Palmer’s 
vention; and he supposed that thow 
who thought that gentleman should 
have more, would not object to th 
bill, especially as Mr. Palmer had 
expressed himself content with te 
proposed grant. 

Mr. Tierney differed from the 
right honourable gentleman’s est 
mate of Mr, Palmer’s services. But 
he wished to know whether it Wa 
intended to grant Mr. Palmer 4 
clear sum of 50,000/. for, if the 
grant were to include all, he really 
believed, that from the expens 
incurred by that gentleman in pr 
secuting his claim, he would 1 
have to receive above 35,000/. 
diminished grant he was howeve 
disposed to consider as a sacri 
to a party in the lords, who, a 
though the privilege of grantimg 
money belonged to the com 
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had succeeded in repeatedly de- 
feating the declared sense of that 
honse to do justice to Mr, Palmer 5 
and this proeeeding was tance! 
without even requiring any cone- 
ference with the house of lords to 
ascertain the reasons of such re- 
peated rejection. Mr. Palmer might 
be induced, under all the circum- 
stances, to express himself content 
with the proposed arrangement ; 
but as a member of parliament and 
a friend to justice, he felt it his 
duty to oppose It. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that‘it was not his intention 
to propose any further grant than 
that specified in the bill. As to the 
expenses incurred by that gentle- 
man in prosecuting his claim, the 
public could not be fairly called 
upon to indemnify him. 

Mr. W. Smith could easily cone 
ceive that the spirit of Mr. Palmer, 
wearied out by repeated disap- 
pontment, might consent to ac- 
cept less than the fair amount of 
his claim, but that could not recon- 
cile his mind to the proposition, 
However, as it would be ci mpe- 
tent to any member of that house, 
notwithstanding this measure, to 
move next sessions for a further 
grant to Mr. Palmer, he should 
not in that understanding oppose 
the motfon, 

Mr. Ponsonby rose and said, 
o- he had some time ago taken 
nc healpten the noble lord 

: or ermg pr regarding 
Sweden and : te a Fae wiry 

3 a Ata with Denmark. 
the noble \ rd m ascertain from 

d, wherher 


any su 
of money * 


ee a been advanced to the 
me on er, except that which 
stated in the vote of credit? 
walle answer of the noble lord 
epend the course of cone 
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duct which he (Mr. Ponsonby) 
should feel himself called upon to 
adopt. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he 
had no difficulty in stating, for the 
satisfaction of the right honourabie 
gentieman, that some advances had 
taken place besides those specified 
in the vote of credit. He rather 
hoped that, after the holidays, he 
should be enabled to .znake a com- 
munication upon the subject to the 
house, 

June 1.—Lord Castlereagh, in 
the house of commons, presented 
a perition from the general assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland, pray- 
ing for the extension of religious 
liberty to all sects, and stating their 
conviction, that it would be pru- 
dent, in the present state of the 
empire, to open all civil and milt- 
tary employments to the talents 
and ambition of all sects of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. ‘They wished at 
the same time, in the case of the 
Roman catholics, to provide against 
any danger that may arise from 
their acknowledgement of a foreign 
jurisdiction. Ordered to lie on the 
table, 

June 2,—Lord Cochrane pre- 
sented a petition sizned by certain 
inhabitants of Manchester, com- 
plaining of having been unjustly 
confined, being accused of admi- 
nistering unlawful oaths when they 
met ‘to petition for parliamentary 
reform. ‘The petition set forth the 
various grievances to which they 
had been subjected, and the inju- 
ries their character had sustained 
by the statements which had ap- 
peared on the subject in the news- 
papers. The conclusion of tt pray- 
ed the house to afford them redress 
for the wrongs they had suffered, 
and to take such measures as would 
effectually guard against a repcti- 
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tion of them. His lordship moved 
that this petition do lie upon the 
table. 

Mr. Bathurst wished the noble 
lord had stated, before he made his 
motion, what redress he was of 
Opinion could be afforded by par- 
liament. He (Mr. Bathurst) un- 
derstood that the petitioners had 
been accused of administering un- 
lawful oaths, but acquitted, and 
that they felt what had passed to 
be extremely injurious to their cha- 
racters. He did not know with 
what view parliament could be just- 
ly called upon to give relief in such 
acase. If they had been unjustly 
accused, the law was open to them 
to bring their actions against those 
by whom they were prosecuted ; 
and if the newspapers had stated 
their case unfairly, they could be 
proceeded against for a libel. He 
did not object to the language of 
the petition (nothing could bé more 
properly expressed), but he wished 
some honourable member to state 
what redress could be afforded by 

arliament. He thought it would 
* inexpedient to receive this peti- 
tion, as it might be understood to 
hold out to all the country an idea 
that parliament would redress that 
to which the law of the land offer- 
ed a remedy. If the law were 
found incompetent to afford redress 
for individuals so situated, it would 
then be for parliament to step for- 
ward; but he thought it was not 
for them to step forward in the 
first instance, to put themselves in 
the place of the courts of law. 

Mr. Whitbread said, there was 
much good sense in the speech of 
the ,right honourable gentleman ; 
but as many petitions presented to 
the house were suffered to lie on 
the table, though they had no im- 
mediate prospect of affording the 
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petitioners redress, he hoped the 
present petition would not be re. 
jected, It was true that the law, 
as the right honourable gentleman 
had said, was open to those from 
whom this petition came, but really 
it was little better than a taunt to 
persons in their situation to state 
this. They would be likely to re 
fer to the language used by Mr, 
Horne Tooke, who, when it was 
said the law was open to all, ob. 
served, “ So is the London Ta. 
vern, and those who can bear the 
expense may go to law, as well as 
to the London Tavern.’’ If these 
— could afford to go to law, 
e had.no doubt they would do s0, 
and his opinion was, they would 
obtain very heavy damages. To 
those who had read their trials, 
gone into the characters of the wit- 
nesses against them, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he thought 
it must appear that there never was 
a grosser act of oppression than 
that which was here furnished. But 
to tell a man who was now in pris 
son for debt, or who had been 
turned out of his public-house, and 
had not the means of supporting 
himself, and with hardly a penny 
in his pocket, that he might go to 
law, was little better than — 
him. He thought the house woul 
not consult its dignity, by*refusing 
to let this petition lie on the table. 
Their refusal, if not unjust, would 
appear harsh and unkind; and he 
thought the house should encou» 
rage complaints of this nature, that, 
if they could not afford redress, 
those who were aggrieved might at 
least know there was one place 
where their sorrows could be heard, 
and their complaints deposited, 
without being treated harshly. With 
this feeling, he hoped the petition 
would not be rejected. Mr 
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Mr. serjeant Best was anxious 
that it should not go forth to the 
world, that a man without money 
could in no case obtain redress by 
law. He denied this to be the fact, 
and thought the house ought to be 
oaiens bow they entertained pe- 
titions containing allegations which 
they had no means of ascertaining 
to be correct. : 

The petition was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

House of lords, June 14.—Earl 
Grey was desirous, before they 
proceeded with any further busi- 
ness, to put some questions to the 
noble earl opposite (Liverpool, ) 
with respect to the treaty with 
Sweden, lately laid on their lord- 
ships’ table [see Public Papers] ; 
because some additional informa- 
tion was indispensably necessary for 
the due consideration of that treaty. 
In the 2d article it was stated, 
“that his Britannic majesty pro- 
mised and engaged to accede to the 
conventions already existing be- 
tween Russia and Sweden, inso- 
much that his Britannic majesty 
would not only not oppose any ob- 
stacle to the annexation and union, 
in perpetuity, of the kingdom of 
Norway, as an integral part of the 
kingdom of Sweden; but also 
would assist the views of his ma- 
jesty the king of Sweden to that 
effect, either by his good offices, or 
by employing, if it should be ne- 
essary, his naval co-operation, in 
concert with the Swedish or Rus- 
sian forces. It was, nevertheless, 
understood, that recourse should 
not be had to force, for effecting 

union of Norway to Sweden, 
unless his majesty the king of Den- 
mark should have previously re- 
fused to join the alliance of the 
“pay upon the conditions stipu- 
ated in the engagements subsisting 
between the courts of Stockholm 
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and St. Petersburgh.” By this ar. 
ticle, then, Great Britain was bound 
to co-operate by force, if necessary, 
in obliging Denmark to give up 
Norway, that valuable part of its 
possessions, to Sweden, in the event 
of the court of Copenhagen refusing 
to accede to the northern alliance, 
upon certain terms and conditions 
not as yet known to their lordships. 
Now, without wishing to raise any 
discussion at present, or giving ex- 
pression to those feelings which the 
bare perusal of such an engage- 
ment, as it appeared upon the fans 
of the treaty, naturally excited, he 
wished to be informed what were 
the conditions in the alliance be- 
tween Russia and Sweden, upon 
the failure of acceding to which, 
Denmark was to be deprived of 
Norway by force, and that country 
to be for ever united to the king- 
dom of Sweden? He wished to 
know this, because, without such 
information, it was utterly impos- 
sible to judge of the whole merits 
of the question; and therefore he 
trusted the noble earl would agree 
to lay the treaty between Russia 
and Sweden on the table, before the 
discussion. .‘I’o that he could an- 
ticipate no objection. But there 
were other points upon which it 
was material also to have the fullest 
information. They who had with 
just indignation reprobated the 
principle of dismemberment and 
partition, under the pretence of mo- 
ral or physical convenience, in ren- 
dering defence more easy, or secu- 
rity more complete ; they who had 
considered such principles, or rae 
ther such a want of all principle, as 
subversive of all right and all jus- 
tice, ought to know—distinetly to 
know—upon what grounds they 
proceeded before they entered into 
any engagement, or gave their 
sanction to any ws that appear- 
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ed, in any degree, to recognise the 
political doctrine against which 
they had so warmly protested, Their 
lordships ought, therefore, to know 
what had lately passed between the 
court of Copenhagen and our go- 
vernment. We were now unfor- 
tunately embarked in a war with 
Denmark, upon what grounds, and 
originating in what causes,he would 
not then stop to inquire : but if this 
country still rested in any degree 
upon that character for justice and 
generosity which, he hoped, it 
would always maintain, it ought to 
evince every disposition to put an 
end to that contest, if terms were 
offered consistent with its honour 
and safety. We did know the fact 
that a Danish minister had come 
to England. We knew that a sus- 
pension of hostilities on the part of 
Denmark had taken place until the 
court of Copenhagen could ascer- 
tain the eon of this mission. We 
knew that this minister was soon 
dismissed, and hostilities then re- 
commenced, Nay, we kuew more 
than that: not only had hostlities 
been suspended, but, as a proof of 
the sincerity of the Danish govern- 
ment in the propositions for recon- 
ciliation made by them, Danish 
troops advanced to Hamburgh, and 
tought in its defence against the 
common enemy; which Sweden lad 
notas yet done. But when Great 
Britain refused to enter into any 
negotiation, the Danish troops were 
withdrawn; and that power, which 
had by this direct act manifested 
its resolution to co-operate against 
the common enemy, immediately 
lent its assistance to the accom- 
plishment of the views of that ene- 
my, and the Danish and French 
troops took possession of Ham- 
buryh together. He was now speak- 
ing on the 14th of June; and this 
treaty, waich, it was to be feared, 
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might form an addition to the long 
list of errors and crimes of which 
the present ministers were guilty, 
had been signed on the 3d of March, 
He wished, then, to know how it 
came that’ the treaty had not sooner 
been laid on the table—why it had 
been delayed till a period of the 
session when they were not so likely 
to have that fall attendance which 
the importance ‘of the subject de- 
manded ? There was another point, 
also, with respect to which it was 
highly fitting that some information 
should be given. ‘They were now 
come to a trme when Sweden, con- 
sidering the sacrifices made, and 
to be made, by this country under 
this treaty, might be expected to 
have made some progress in the 
fulfilment of the engagements on 
her part, for which we were to pay 
so great a price. He asked, then, 
for information, as to the practical 
steps which had been taken by Swe- 
den, pursuant to her engagements? 
He wished to know what troops 
Sweden had landed on the conti- 
nent ?>—what directly offensive ope- 
rations against the common enemy 
she had commenced ?—or whether 
any unjustifiable delay had taken 
place in that respect? Upon these 
points their lordships must have in- 
formation before they could come 
to the discussion with the proper 
degree of preparation, The first 
point was the most important; and 
he was particularly anxious, in re 
gard to that, to have the fullest 
possible information. He likewise 
wished to know, what sum had 
been actually paid to the Swedish 
government upon the ground 

this treaty? He thought too, that, 
in order to have a complete view 
of the whole subject, they ought to 
have on the table our engagements 
with Russia and other foreign 
powers : for, without this, it would 
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be impossible to enter upon the 
consideration of the question in that 
ample manner which the nature 
and importance of the subject re- 
quired. This was not to be const- 
dered upon the isolated ground of 


our relations with Sweden: before . 


they could come to a just conclu. 
sion on that single pomnt, looking 
at the matter in a large and states- 
manlike view, they. must take into 
consideration the whole of our fo- 
reign relations, and the general 
grounds of our foreign policy. To 
enable them to do that with effect, 
he now called upon the noble earl 
for the fullest information upon the 
several points to which he adverted ; 
and more particularly upon the 
first point, which was unquestion- 
ably by far the most important. 
The earl of Liverpool. The 
course which had been taken by the 
noble earl, in proposing his ques- 
tions, and asking for information, 
might justify him in entering into 
the subject much more largely than 
would suffice for a mere answer; 
but still he would not anticipate 
the discussion. The day was not 
far distant, when his majesty’s ser- 
vants would have an opportunity 
of explaining fully the grounds of 
this treaty with Sweden, and the 
views of policy by which they had 
been actuated in regard to the rest 
of our continental relations: But, 
till the proper time arrived for giv- 
ing that explanation, he only re- 
quested their lordships to suspend 
their judgement, and not condemn 
either ministers or the foreign 
. ° ° 5 
powers with which this country was 
connected, until the whole subject 
Was before them. He would at 
Present content himself with posi- 
tively affirming, in behalf of his 
majesty’s servants, that they had 
pweeded upon no such principle 
o policy as that to which the noble 
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earl had adverted ; they had never 
sanctioned any such principle ; they 
had never engaged in war without 
a legitimate ground of hostility ; 
and in the whole of their foreign 
policy, and in -all their engage- 
ments, had preserved the most 
scrupulous good faith, and acted 
in conformity to the best interests 
of Europe and their countrys Here 
his lordship answered almost all 
the noble earl’s questions; and he 
said, with respect to the time at 
which the treaty was laid on the 
table, their lordships would conste 
der, that the time at which the 
treaty could be produced, depend- 
ed not upon the period at which it 
was signed, but upon the period of 
its ratification; and the ratified 
treaty had not reached this country 
till the l0th of May; and some 
subsequent discussions had taken 
place which rendered it inexpedient 
to lay it on the table sooner than 
the day on which he had brought 
it down to their lordships’ house. 
The next question put by the noble 
earl related to the conduct of Swe- 
den, and the progress made by that 
power in carrying into effect her 
engagements with this country. He 
would not now enter into any de- 
tatled statements on that poini, but 
reserve what he had to say until 
the subject of the treaty came re- 
gularly under discussion. He 
could not, however, allow the pre- 
sent opportunity to pass, without 
saying that, as far as the time al- 
lowed, there was the most com- 
plete fulfilment of her engagements 
on the part of Sweden. With re- 
spect to the money already ad- 
vanced to Sweden, he had no ob- 
jection whatever to lay upon the 
table an account which would af- 
ford the fullest information on that 
head. As to the engagements of 


this country with foreign powers, 
L all 
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all the treaties with other nations 
were already before parliament and 
the public; and as to any other 
discussions that might have taken 
place on the subject of co-opera- 
tion, and other matters, the house 
must be aware that it might be im- 
proper, at the present moment, to 
say any thing on that head. He 
and his colleagues were willing to 
afford every information in their 
power, which it was consistent with 
their duty to give, and enough 
would be known to enable their 
lordships to come amply prepared 
to the discussion and decision of 
the subject of the present treaty. 

Earl Grey was not altogether 
satisfied with the extent of the in- 
formation which the noble earl op- 

site was willing to grant: but he 
oul that, if the whole of the 
treaty of alliance between Russia 
and Sweden could not be produced, 
the very terms of the article by 
which Denmark was to be invited 
to join the northern alliance would 
be given. 

In the house of commons, June 
17, sir W. Scott moved the further 
consideration of the report of the 
bill for the regulation of the eccle- 
siastical courts. 

Mr. Western said, it appeared to 
him, that the bill did not accom- 
plish the object which it was under- 
stood the right hon. and learned 
gentleman had in view. The mea- 
sure, it was Well known, originated 
in a motion made by a noble lord 
(lord Folkestone) last year, who 
then brought forward a number of 
grievances, to which the subjects of 
this country were subjected from 
the proceedings of ecclesiastical 
courts. The mght honourable and 
learned gentleman then undertook 
to bring ina bill for relieving the 
subjects of those grievances stated 


s@ forcibly by the noble lord, His 


attention was drawn to this subject 
from a case, the circumstances of 
which were peculiarly fitted to 
show the house the arbitrary nature 
of the proceedings of these courts, 
and how inconsistent they were 
with the principles of the common 
law of England. ‘There was no 
man in this country who could be 
exempt from the arbitrary autho. 
rity of those arbitrary courts. The 
case was defamatory ; the circum. 
stances of it were brief. .The as- 
signee of a bankrupt, who was one 
of his principal creditors, found it 
necessary to examine into the af- 
fairs of the bankrupt, and in the 
course of the examination he found 
large sums of money posted up to 
be paid to a person whose initials 
only were entered in the ledger. 
The sums were so large as to a 
mount to about 2-3ds of the bank. 
rupt’s whole effects. It was found 
that the initials represented a lady 
with whom the bankrupt had been 
connected ; and at a meeting when 
the bankrupt.and a friend of his 
were present, a resolution was come 
to, that this lady was not a proper 
creditor, and a denomination was 
applied to her by one of the assig- 
nees, which subjects individuals to 
a prosecution in the ecclesiastical 
courts. He was confident that in 
almost all cases these actions of 
defamation were brought from ma- 
licious motives alone. The bill 
provided no remedy against a re- 
currence of similar cases of oppres 
sion to what had been stated. It 
did not take away the consequences 
of a sentence of excommunication. 
No court ought to have a power to 
enforce such a penance as that he 
had been describing. The eccles 
astical court ought to have the 
power which cther courts possessed 
of enforcing their sentences, but 
these sentences should be more ate 
cordant 
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éordant with the spirit of the con- 


stitution. see 
Sir W. Scott said, it was hard 


for the ecclesiastical couris to be 
condemned on ex-parte evidence. If 

ies did not appear, and suffered 
jadgement to go against them, the 
courts of justice were not answer-~ 
able. With respect to defamation, 
all the penance consisted in going 
into the vestry, and in presence of 
the minister and a few friends, ex- 
ressing sorrow, for the offence. 
Would the hon. gentleman wish, 
then, his wife, his mother, or his 
sister, should be insulted with im- 
punity by every blackguard who 
chose to load them with oppro- 
brious epithets? With respect to 
the case before the dean of arches ; 
was it necessary, even supposing 
the thing to be true, that oppro- 
brious terms should be applied to 
any individual, and that in the 
course of civil transactions persons 
should be aspersed, as happened in 
the case in question? No man 
could wish such offences to pass 
with impunity. 

Sir J. Nicoll said, in the case al- 
luded to, a lady had been called a 
common whore and a strumpet at 
more than one meeting, and she 
was proved by witnesses to be of 
good character. 

_ Sir S. Romilly thought very con- 
siderable improvement necessary, or 
rather loudly called for, in the pre- 
sent state of the ecclesiastical law. 
The law was in fact such that the 
judge, however correct his inten- 
tions, must pronounce an excep- 
Uonable decision. 

_ The house then resolved itself 
tato a committee, when 

Sir S. Romilly proposed two new 
Clauses; one enacting that no person 
should be appointed a judge of any 
“onsistorial court, who had not 
Practised as an advocate in the 
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court of arches, or who, if a bar- 
rister, had not practised three years 
in the courts of Westminster-hall ; 
and the other, that after passing the 
said bill, no action for tithes should 
be brought, nor any suit instituted 
in any civil court, unless brought 
within six years after such tithes 
should have become due. Both 
clauses were agreed to, the report 
brought up, and the bill was finally 
carried into a law. 

June 18.—In the house of lords, 
earl Grey observed, that the sub- 
stance of the engagement between 
Russia and Sweden,which had been 
laid upon the table, was not that 
document which the house hada 
right to look for. The treaty be- 
tween Russia and Sweden having 
been communicated to this governs 
ment, he saw no reason why the 
terms of the articles to which our 
treaty with Sweden referred, should 
not have been laid before the house, 
nor could he consent that foreign 
governments should be taught that 
parliament would not call for en- 
gagements to which the British go- 
vernment acceded; it being so well 
known that the forms and practices 
of our constitution required treaties 
in which subsidiary engagements 
were entered into, to be ratified by 
the sanction of parliament. He did 
not mean to insinuate that ministers 
would intentionally mislead. the 
house; but persons might differ in 
opinion upon the meaning of terms 
which were actually before them, 
and the same idea might not be 
conveyed in what was called the 
substance of the engagement, which 
would arise from the actual terms 
of the articles. He would not how- 
ever insist, in this instance, upor 
moving for the terms of the engage- 
ment; as ministers, by producing 
its substance, had rendered their 


treaty utterly indefensible. They 
could 
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could not possibly have made their 


. case worse, and therefore he would 


take it upon their own showing. 
With respect to the correspondence 
between this country and Denmark, 
he felt it of great importance to the 
due consideration of this treaty, that 
it should be produced. His lord- 
ship was at a loss to anticipate any 
substantial objection to his motion ; 
because, in his opinion, acquiescence 
in it could produce no injury, and 
might be of most material benefit. 
It could not injure Denmark with 
respect to France, because, if our 
cause were just, she was our enemy: 
if indeed she made a fair and ho- 
nest offer of co-operation, what be- 
came of the justice of the cause of 
Great Britain in continuingto wage 
war against her? ( Hear, bear!) She 
had proved that she was sincere in 
her proposals, by shedding her blood 
against France, and by occupying 
Slonergh with her troops. But 
it was possible that this treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Sweden, 
a treaty of robbery and spoliation, 
was to be compensated to Denmark 
by the cession of other territorics 
in lieu of those she lost. In that 
case, would the exposition now re- 
quired be detrimental? What was 
the equivalent to be offered to Den- 
mark? Was it the Hanse towns? 
Was the independence which they 
had so gloriously attempted to esta- 
blish, to be sacrificed to the secret 
article of a treaty, and were they to 
be made the miserable dependents 
of a miserable dependent? (Hear, 
hear!) If the Hanse towns were 
not to be the compensation, of what 
was it to consist? All the countries 
in the vicinity of the Danish domi- 
nions might be under no unreason- 
able apprehensions that they were 
to be the victims; but the produc- 
tion of the documents now required 
would allay the apprehensions of 








AND 


many, though it would place be. 
yond a doubt the fate of the devoted 
country that was to form the equi. 
valent. Was Denmark to receive 
Bremen, or a portion of the terri. 
tories between the Elbe and the 
Weser? Was she to have trans 
ferred to her a portion of the late 


‘dominions of the king? Was she 


to obtain a part of the duchy of 
Mecklenburg? His lordship insist- 
ed that ministers were bound to 
explain this mystery; a principle 
so horrible as that contained in the 
Swedish treaty could not be too 
severely canvassed; it was the duty 
of government to show the precise 
nature and extent of the engage. 
ments by which they had pledged 
the honour and character of the 
British nation. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving that an humble 
address be presented to the prince 
regent, for an account of all com- 
munications that had taken place 
between Great Britain and Den- 
mark since the commencement of 
the year, with a view to a pacific 
arrangement between the two pow- 
ers. 

The earl of Liverpool opposed 
the motion, and it was negatived. 

The order of the day for taking 
into consideration the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Sweden 
being read, 

The earl of Liverpool rose, and 
said, that it was impossible to form 
a correct judgement upon this im- 
portant subject, without taking into 
consideration the state! of Europe 
anterior and subsequent to the for- 
mation of the treaty, as well as at 
the time when the signatures of the 
plenipotentiaries were affixed. Far 
from thinking that the conditions 
were unwise or imprudent, were 
the occasion again to offer itself, he 
should recommend that a similar 


compact should be concluded, since 
its 
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visions were founded in po- 


He and juitice It would be ne- 
cessary, in the first place, to direct 


the attention of the house to the 
1 condition of Europe in the 
wiater and spring of the last year. 
What, he would ask, were the sen- 
timents of all men at the period 
when that tremendous storm which 
had since burst in thunder, hung 
threatening over Russia? The pre- 
ations then made by France— 
exertions to collect an over- 
whelming force, were formidable 
almost beyond conception, in com- 
parison with which all her previous 
armaments against Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, were trifling expedi- 
tions. For three years they had 
been conducted; and it was not an 
exa tion to assert, that. the 
force collected did not amount to 
less than half a million, attended 
by 60,000 chosen cavalry. Prepa- 
rations so terrific had never been 
made by any power or combination 
of powers since the creation of the 
world. What, he inquired, was at 
that time the universal sentiment? 
As the storm thickened and ad- 
vanced, what man did not tremble 
for the fate of Russia? what heart 
did not shrink with despair when 
it contemplated the gigantic powers 
of Bonaparte ? Even the noble lord 
opposite (Grenville) had himself 
confessed that his fears would 
scarcely allow him to hope; and 
when he saw that storm dissipated 
~when he beheld the sanguinary 
despot defeated, and his countless 
hosts scattered before the northern 
blasts, did he not admit that won- 
ders had been achieved? All men 
who knew any thing were aware 
that the existence of Russia de- 
2 a upon the accomplishment 
Turke esigns : —Ist, a peace with 
~ ey—2ndly, an alliance with 
weden, The first of these objects 
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had been attained, partly through 
the mediation of Great Britain ; 
and as to the second, it was well 
known that France, as was her ob- 
vious interest, had made every at- 
tempt to secure the friendship and 
aid of Sweden; first, as was the 
custom of Bonaparte, by threats, 
among which was depriving her of 
Pomerania; and last by promises, 
among which was the restoration of 
Finland. 1t was then that Sweden 
assumed a tone highly gratifying 
to all who loved liberty and inde- 
pendence, and some persons had 
complained that Russia ought, at 
that juncture, to have restored Fin- 
land to Sweden. His lordship knew 
that certain statesmen attached to 
the court of St. Petersburgh 
thought that many of the territorial 
acquirements made by Russia with- 
in the Jast twenty or thirty years 
were injurious to her welfare ; but 
none entertained a doubt that the 
possession of Finland was of the 
most material importance to her 
prosperity. With respect to the 
situation of Sweden, his lordship 
put it to any man, whether, consi- 
dering the state of her army, the 
disposition of the people, and the 
condition of her revenue, Sweden, 
by embarking in what some might 
then have fairly called a hela 
cause, had not maintained her na- 
tional honour,and evinced a national 
spirit, that would wring silent ap- 
plauses even from the hearts of her 
bitterest enemies? It was at this 
period that a treaty was signed be- 
tween Sweden and Russia, (long 
before Great Britain became a par- 
ty to the compact,) and the stipu- 
lation was, that their cause should 
be common, on condition that Rus- 
sia should aid Sweden in the acqui- 
sition of Norway; and after that 
object had been attained, Sweden 


was to create a diversion upon the 
continent. 
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continent. To this treaty Great 
Britain was invited to accede, and 
on this part of the subject three 
considerations nautrally presented 
themselves :— Ist, Were Russia and 
Sweden morally justified in enter- 
ing into that engagement? —2nd, 

ould Great Britain have been 
morally justified in acceding to it 
under the circumstances in which 
she was then placed ?-—%rd, Was 
that treaty in favour of, or in op- 

sition to, the interests of Great 
Bicitain politically considered? His 
lordship was ready to maintain, as 
to the first point, that Sweden and 
Russia were morally justified; and 
to this point he was anxious to call 
the attention of the noble lords op- 
posite; for it was a fact, that at 
that time Denmark was actually 
co-operating with France ; she had 
entered into the confederacy against 
Russia. (Hear, bear!) He did not 
mean that an ancient offensive and 
defensive alliance existed, but that 
a new engagement had been entered 
ito between the courts of Paris and 
Copenhagen, in contemplation of 
this attack upon Russia, by which 
the latter was bound to place a 
corps of troops at the disposal of 
the former, to line the shores of the 
Baltic, to be stationed in Mecklen- 
burg, or in any part of the coast 
of Germany. Was not this as com- 
plete a co-operation and alliance 
as if the Danish troops had actu- 
ally marched with Bonaparte to 
Smolensko, and from thence to 
Moscow ? ( Hear, bear!) The duchy 
of Oldenburg had actually been 
entered by Danish troops, as a part 
fulfilment of the treaty. Under 
these circumstances, what was to be 
done ? Denmark pleaded her weak- 
ness: but that excuse must apply 
equally to all parties; she was not 
to talk of her impotence to Great 
Britain, while she employed her 
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strength in favour of our enemies. 
His lordship was willing, if neces. 
sury, to rest the whole case upon 
this point, that when Sweden was 
combining with Russia, Denmark 
was combining with France, actu. 
ally aiding, assisting, abetting, and 
supporting her in the tremendous 
struggle, Hear, hear!) Thenoble 
lord then adverted to the friendship 
shown by Sweden for Great Britain 
after the convention of Tilsit, ina 
consequence of which she lost Fin. 
land, and to the expedition sent out 
soon afterwards under sir John 
Moore to invade Norway, contend- 
ing that we were perfectly justified 
in making common cause with 
Sweden against Denmark. The 
next point to be considered was, 
how far the treaty was politic and 
expedient ?And recollecting the ma- 
ritime advantages possessed by Nor- 
way, the excellent naval stores she 
supplied, it was an object of para- 
mount importance (second only to 
the cause in the peninsula) to take 
care that that country was placed 
in the hands of a power whose in- 
terest it was to be independent of 
Trance, and whose local situation 
enabled her to maintain that inde- 
pendence ; and it could not be de- 
nied that Sweden was least under 
the control and influence of Bona- 
parte. (Hear, hear! from the opposie 
tion benches.) The noble lords 
doubted the proposition, but he 
(lord Liverpool) was ready to join 
issue with them upon the point. In 
every point of view his lordship 
contended that this country was 
justified in its accession to the treaty 
by which Denmark was to be de- 
prived of a part of her possessions. 
What, he enquired, was the duty of 
a British minister in the course of 
the last year? Beyond question, to 
create a diversion in favour of Rus- 
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He would not now discuss, whether 
the state of our armies would have 
rendered that practicable: but tt 
ought ever to be a main object ; 
and in this point of view, the treaty 
with Sweden was of high value to 
the common cause. ‘The stipula- 
tion, however, between Sweden and 
Russia was, that a large body of 
Russian troops stationed in Finland 
should be employed to attain Swe- 
dish objects. In the month of Sep- 
tember last, the affairs of Russia 
and France were extremely critical; 
Bonaparte was advancing from 
Smolensko to Moscow; and con- 
scious how important to the empe- 
ror Alexander were the forces in 
Finland, the Swedish government 
resigned that article of the treaty, 
and the 18,000 Russians in Finland 
were permitted to join general 
Wittgenstein. To this liberality 
was, in his lordship’s opinion, in a 
great degree to be ascribed the de- 
struction of the French army on the 
Beresina; indeed it was not too 
much to assert that the brilliant 
success of the last campaign, the 
destruction of the French army, 
Was mainly to be attributed to the 
zealous and energetic co-operation 
of Sweden. She had defied all the 
foreign threats, had resisted all the 
empty promises, and made common 
cause with Russia in the destruc- 
tion and defeat of the common 
enemy. His lordship was happ 
to say, that this friendship ; y 
hip and li- 
tality were duly appreciated by 


-the court of St. Petersburgh. Un- 


er these circumstances, in the win- 
terof last year, negotiations between 
Great Britain and Sweden were 
commenced, and the only object 
Was to provide for and secure the 
general interests of the contracting 
oes well as the interests of 
tone Se eenen, the pillar of free- 
pe, which had so glo- 
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riously supported the great cause 


' during the late campaign. There 


were one or two points of the treaty, 
on which he did not know whether 
it was necessary for him to touch. 
It had been long in contemplation 
to add another island in the West 
Indies to the coiontai possessions of 
Sweden; and of all the islands 
which were in our possession, there 
was not one to the cession of which 
so little objection could apply as to 
that of Guadaloupe. So many of 
the sugar islands were in our hands, 
that it was necessary, till lately, to 
prohibit the importation, for home 
consumption, of the produce of 
any of the conquered islands, in 
justice to the planters of our own 
colonies; and was the cession of 
one of these to be balanced against 
the advantages which would be de- 
rived from the opening of a dépdt 
in Sweden for the manufactures 
and other produce of this country? 
As to the articles respecting the 
slave trade, it had been judged b 

some persons necessary, and by all 
important,in order to effect theabo- 
lition of this traffic, to obtain from 
foreign powers assurances of co- 
operation in suppressing it: There 
was in the treaty an absolute stipus 
lation for this; and to those wha 
knew the state of the island of St. 
Bartholomew, this was of no small 
importance. It had been said that 
the government of this country had 
shown no willingness to negotiate 
with Denmark. They were not 
unwilling to negotiate; but the 
question was as to the terms: they 
should always wish to conclude a 
peace with Denmark on just and 
equitable terms, consistent with our 
engagements with other powers, 
He had begun by calling their at- 
tention to the prospects of France, 
at the commencement of the last 


campaign; it was then felt so 
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the fate of Europe depended on the 
success of Russia. But what was 
at present the state of the conti- 
nent? Though the hopes ot the 
most sanguine had not been re- 
alized, though there were some 
events which might be recollected 
with ' sorrow ; yet, compared with 
the state of Europe last year, it 
was most consolatory. ‘The inde- 
dence of Russia had been esta- 
lished, and the successful struggle 
of the two northern powers had 
brought to destruction the mightiest 
army which had ever been brought 
into the field: and though the re- 
action had been formidable, yet 
had the efforts of the French ruler 
been marked with the triumphs 
which usually marked the coms 
mencement of his operations? An 
attempt to reduce the French power 
had been formerly looked on as 
a clnmera: this idea no longer ex- 
sted. But were we to treat in the 
same manner those who submitted, 
and those who resisted, and formi- 
dably resisted, this power? No. 
Those who assisted in the deliver- 
ance of Europe must be paid at 
the expense of those who submitted 
to the yoke. This was justice— 
this was policy. They had seen the 
effects of the system which had 
been endeavoured to be put into 
execution to exclude us from the 
rights of civilized nations; this sy- 
stem, it was consvlatory to reflect, 
had been got rid of, and the mari- 
time system of France was thus 
destroyed. his lordship concluded 
by moving an address to his royal 
highness the prince regent, return. 
ing thanks to his royal highness 
for the communication of the treaty 
of concert and subsidy with Swe- 
den, and giving assurances of their 
support to his royal highness in ful- 
Elling his stipulations. 
The lords Holland and Grey op- 


posed the motion in most argu 
mentative and eloquent speeches ; 
but upon the division the numbers 
were 


For the motion 149 
Against 77 
Majority 63 


On the order of the day for the 
raising of the supply being read, 

Mr. Ponsonby, in the house of 
commons, on the same day rose. 
The honourable member conceived, 
that the most convenient time for 
taking the sense .of the house on 
the treaty with Sweden was the 
present, on the motion for the 
speaker’s leaving the chair. It 
was his intention to move an ad- 
dress to the prince regent to sus- 
pend the execution of the treaty, 
as far as it could be done consist. 
ently with honour and the good 
faith of the country. He believed 
that this was the first instance of a 
treaty, in which a considerable 
cession of territory had been made 
during the sitting of parliament 
without consulting them. [1 it had 
been merely a treaty of subsidy, it 
might. perhaps have been «tter- 
wards laid before a committee; 
but this was a treaty of cession as 
well as a treaty of subsidy. He 
had expected, indeed, that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers would have moved 
an address upon the subject. In 
the other house, they must do s0, 
and the sense of that house would 
thus be taken upon it, But here, 
where ministers declined doing 50, 
he was obliged to have recourse to 
this circuitous mode of proceeding. 
The most remarkable thing in the 
treaty between Sweden and Russta 
to which we had acceded, was the 
professed object of it, viz. the se 
curing reciprocally our several 
states and possessions against the 
common,enemy, which was France. 
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In the course of the last war, and 
at the conclusion of the peace of 
Tisit, certain arrangements were 
determined on between France 
and Russia, which were not known. 
Soon after, Russia attacked Swe- 
den, and conquered Finland, which 
had been long a favourite object. 
Having obtained possession of F in- 
land, and being likely to be in- 
volved in a new war, she sought 
to bring over and conciliate the 
ower from whom she had won 
Finland, by transferring to Sweden 
the possessions of another power. 
In order to secure this object, Rus- 
sia entered into the stipulations 
with Sweden contained in the pa- 
pers before the house. . By these 
stipulations, Sweden was to be in- 
demnified by the acquisition of 
Norway, and Russia was to contri- 
bute at first 20,000 men, and 
45,000 before the 4th of August, 
1812, to insure the accomplishment 
of the design. This convention 
was entered into at Abo, at a time 
(he believed) when lord Cathcart 
was present. Now, what were the 
steps taken by the two contract- 
mg parties to make Denmark ac- 
cede to this measure? It was pre- 
tended, that as Sweden could not 
safely engage in the common cause 
while Norway stood in the way, 
Russia undertook to transfer Nor- 
way to Sweden by military force. 
a this force was not to be used, 
it could be avoided.” Such 
were the words of the treaty. 
What tenderness of heart, what de- 
licacy of language, and upright- 
hess of intention! T hey were not 
to make an enemy of thie king of 
Denmark, with whom they had no 
eg could be avoided ; but 
ve Mie « = his possessions 
ese were th “deh on 
rope, who, f a eliverers of Eu- 
» WOO, tor purposes of their own 
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ambition, were ready to dismem- 
ber a kingdom, if the monarch 
would not himself voluntarily yield 
up his own rights of crown! Rus- 
sia was to repress the ambition of 
France on the one hand, Germany 
was to be protected, Alexander was 
called the liberator, and these libe- 
rators were at the very time plan- 
ning to dismember Germany, in 
order to compensate Denmark for 
the loss of that, to which neither of 
them had the smallest right. And 
how the ministers of a king re- 
markable for sentiments of honour 
and good faith, and of a country 
engaged in a long and bloody war, 
the burthens of which we bore 
lightly, from the consciousness that 
they were necessary to support 
the rights of kings and nations, 
could advise our acceding to a 
treaty like the present, was to him 
inconceivable. We were, however, 
to be made a party to this atro- 
cious and abominable transfer of a 
kingdom, which the perpetrators 
have the face to tell us, is * to be 
made with all possible regard to 
the liberiies of the people of Nor- 
way.’’ After this, what claim 
could Russia have to the support 
and conadence of Europe? Could 
she hereatter dare to talk of the 
rights of sovereigns, or the law of 
nations? Her treatment of Den- 
mark was marked by the same 
unprincipled and flagitious disre- 
gard of all justice as the partition 
of Poland had been—that fatal par- 
tition which had led to the subver- 
sion of the public law of Europe, 
and had left no other right but that 
of the strongest. It was that pars 
tition which still gave to Bonaparte 
his most powerful hold over the 
emperor Alexander, whom he con- 
stantly terrified with the doubtful 
allegiance of his Polish subjects. 
Such was the treaty itself ; and 
now 
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now what was the express purpose 
of our treaty of accession? The 
contracting parties are said “to 
be penetrated with the urgent ne- 
cessity of close concert.” For 
what purpose? “ To maintain the 
independence of the north, and to 
accelerate peace.”” The first ob- 
ject we are to accomplish by wrest- 
ing its territories from one of the 
oldest and most independent of the 
northera powers, and we are to 
accelerate peace by transferring 
Guadaloupe to Sweden ; a measure 
which would at any time make 
war inevitable, even if we were at 
peace. And for all this there was 
no molive, no excuse, no tempt- 
ation arising from any immediate 
interest, or from the naurowest views 
of policy: The principle of this 
treaty was the same as that of its 
true and legitimate prototype, the 
treaty of Poland. But the advan- 
tages, he confessed, were not the 
same. For what we gained in one 
way, we lost in another. If we 
gained Sweden, we lost Denmark, 
or provoked her to more deter- 
mined hostility. ‘The only justif- 
able end of war was the attainment 
of peace. He left it to the house 
to judge, how far the partition of 
Denmark must facilitate the re- 
turn of that desirable object? The 
policy of the latter part of the 
treaty was only equalled by the 
probity which had dictated the 
former. But it is said we do not 
make all these concessions for 
nothing. We are to be allowed 
a right of entrepdt in three towns, 
Carlsham, Gottenburgh, and Stral- 
sund. And for how long a pe. 
riod? A perpetuity? No: we cede 
Norway to Sweden for ever, and 
we gain aright of entrepdt in three 
towns for twenty years, a right 
which must be perfectly supérflu- 
ous in times of peace, and which 
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we cannot exercise in times of war, 
and which therefore must at all 
times be of no value whatever, 
But it would be said, that it was an 
unusual thing for parliament to 
interfere with the prerogative of 
the crown in concluding treaties, 
It was unusual, but not unprece. 
dented. Or, if it were unprece. 
dented, that objection might be 
answered, for the treaty was itself 
unprecedented. He did not mean, 
however, to propose the withhold. 
ing the subsidy; but first to grant 
it, to enable the prince regent to 
fulfil the treaty, if necessary ; and 
in the next place, to advise him to 
disengage himself from its stipula- 
tions if possible. He concluded 
with moving an amendment er. 
pressive of the sentim:ents which he 
had delivered in the course of his 
speech. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was 
not bound to defend, under every 
point of view, all the stipulations 
entered into between the courts of 
St. Petersburgh and Stockholm. 
There might be objections in point 
of propriety to some of these stipue 
lations, and yet the British engage- 
ments perfectly correct. But he 
was not disposed to shrink from 
the defence of the conduct adopted 
by the courts in question, on the 
whole circumstances of the case; 
and he thought there was no part 
of the conduct of the right honour- 
able gentleman more unjustifiable, 
than his running at an attack of 
those powers without having taken 
the pains to obtain the necessary 
information on the subject. 
house would allow him to recall to 
their recollection other events 
which preceded the treaty between 
Sweden and Russia. On the ew 
of that engagement, it was n0 
secret what the object of the arma- 


ment was which the emperor of 
France 
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France was then preparing. The 
at grievance which the ruler of 
we alleged against the courts 
of St. Petersburgh and Stockholm 
was, that they did not push their 
hostility far enough against us, 
furtherance of his views to accom. 
ish our ruin. This was not, 
Eien, the sole object of his go- 
ing to war with Russia. He was 
stimulated by the defeats in the 
ninsula, which had tarnished his 
ustre, and he sought to find some 
compensation in conquests against 
the great power of the North. At 
the very moment when he made 
this demand of stricter enforce- 
ment of the continental system, he 
was himself relaxing it for his own 
advantage. In the January pre- 
ceding he had invaded Swedish 
Pomerania. He afterwards offered 
to Sweden, if she would attack 
Russia with 40,000 men by the way 
of Finland, that he would support 
Sweden in her attempt to recover 
that country. Russia could hard- 
ly be supposed, in that case, weil 
able to defend Finland at a mo- 
ment when she was attacked by all 
the power of France on the Vistula. 
He was ready to agree that a de- 
sire of territorial acquisition, di- 
stinct from military security, was 
unwarrantable ; but if territorial 
acquisition had been the object of 
Sweden, it would have been more 
advantageous to have closed with 
the proposals of Bonaparte, than 
to havg entered into an agreement 
with Russia, That the possession 
of Norway Was necessary to the 
military security of Sweden in case 
pees with France, was a 
e could be easily made 
pa * ~ only in 1808 that an 
with the vie oar ine, aa 
ets one nr Oo compelling Swe- 
ede to the views of 
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way was-in the hands of a power, 
which, from her continental pos- 
sessions, was necessarily under the 
control of Fiance; and it was the 
policy of the North to exclude 
from the Baltic the power and 
influence of France. Without an 
intimate alliance with Sweden, and 
a permanent security on the side 
of Finland, Russia could not have 
resisted and repelled the French in 
the manner she did; and the re- 
treat from Moscow, though it 
might have twen attended with loss 
in many respects, could not per- 
haps have been attended with loss 
of reputation. He should be pre- 
pared to defend the treaty between 
Russia and Sweden on the princi- 
ples of self-defence. ‘The character 
of Denmark was to be taken into 
account ; that: character was un- 
veiled in 1808, when she issued a 
declaration of war against Sweden, 
altogether uncalled for on any 
justifiable grounds, and merely be- 
cause such was the will of France. 
Sweden could only be connected 
with France, and regain possession 
of Finland, or stand and fall with 
Russia. She chose to look to her 
preservation, by seeing herself se- 
cure on this side of the Baltic, with 
an alliance with the great military 
power of Russia on the other side, 
and not to rely on the conduct of 
a timid power like Denmark, But 
though he felt that Russia and 
Sweden were justifiable on the 
ground of self-defence, and not on 
the base principle of self-aggran- 
disement, he would contend that 
Russia had then just cause of war 
egainst Denmark, because Den- 
mark had done that which was a 
legal cause of war. At the period 
alluded to, Denmark was not cailed 
on to send her troops to accompany 
the French army, but to furnish a 


corps to occupy the shores of the 
M Baltic, 
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Baltic, from which the French 
troops had been withdrawn to the 
attack of Russia. Oldenburg, a 
territory occupied by the Danish 
troops, was a territory closely con- 
nected in interest and feeling with 
Russia. He had no hesitation in 
stating, however, that the engage- 
ment between Sweden and Russia 
was solely entered into for the 
purpose of uniting the two great 
powers of the north in their resist- 
ance to France ; for Sweden, if she 
chooses, may be an independent 
ower. With respect to the share 
which the government of this 
country had in this affair, he would 
state that the treaty was first com- 
mwunicated to this country early 
in July 1812; and if the war had 
not exploded in the North against 
Russia, he believed this country 
never would have heard of it, and 
that it never would have been 
attempted to be carried into execu- 
tion. With respect to Denmark, 
the first proposition was in the 
month of February, stating that 
they were ready to negotiate a se- 
parate peace with us. But what 
were the terms of their proposal ? 
Why, a surrender of all our con- 
quests from them, and also of their 
navy. - Was it possible that they 
could have made such a proposition 
with any hope of its leading to 
peace, particularly when it is re- 
membered that they proposed a 
separate peace? It was not pro- 
bable that Denmark expected that 
we should treat with her indepen. 
dently of our allies. But even six 
weeks before the proposition from 
that country, our ambassador at 
Stockholm (Mr. ‘lhornton) was 
empowered to treat with Denmark 
there, but conjointly with Russia 
and Sweden. This proposal was 
reyected by Denmark, who refused 
to treat with us, except separately 

























which clearly showed that she did 
not wish for peace with this coum 
try. But besides the terms already 
mentioned, she required further, 
that we should guaranty the whole 
of her posessions—among the rest, 
Norway. As Bonaparte was 
aware of these terms, he could not 
be ignorant of the answer which 
this country was likely to give. It 
was not true that the treaty between 
Russia and Sweden, or our treaty 
with the latter, was the cause that 
Denmark at present was an enemy 
instead of an ally. The noble lord 
concluded by saying, if the conduct 
of ministers deserved such a cen 
sure as that contained in the pre 
sent address, that they were unfit 
for their places. He must there 
fore oppose the amendment. 

» Mr. Canning said, that the na 
ture of the subject, and the situa 
ation which he had formerly the 
honour to hold, made it natural for 
him to wish to give his opinion tg 
the house upon the present ques 
tion. He did not at all censure 
this measure on the ground of im 
morality, but as opposing a very 
serious obstacle to the conclusion 
of a peace. He must say, also, 
that, without entertaining any illi- 
beral suspicions, he thought Eng- 
land had sufficient experience of 
the versatility of European polities 
to make it advisable for her rather 
to retain Guadaloupe for somé 
time in her own hands; and when 
it was considered how often the 
Crown Prince of Sweden expressed 
his attachment to France, and how 
often he had even expressed his 
wish for an alliance with her, be 
did not think that less caution was 
necessary now than in ordinary 
cases. He considered that this 
cession might be a material obstacle 
ta a peace. Bonaparte might 
make the restitution of it a point 
honour; 
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henour; and if we were bound to 
guaranty it to Sweden, then he 
might insist on retaining far more 
than its value, or than he would re- 
tain if itwas to begiven up. He con- 
cluded by repeating, that his great 
objection was not to the assisting 
Sweden to gain military possession 
of Norway, nor to the cession of a 
colony to her as the price of her 
active co-operation in the continen- 
tal war; but to the principle of 
guarantying, what we had no 
right to guaranty, the permanent 

session of that to which the 
right had not been established by 
treaty. 

Mr. Whitbread denied that, in 
the worst times of the French re- 
volution, he had heard arguments 
more hostile to. good government 
than had fallen from the honour- 
able gentleman—the diplomatist 
who had spoken last—and other 
honourable gentlemen, this evening. 
As well might France say that 
Ireland was disaffected from the 
government of this country, and 
that, therefore, she was warranted 
in endeavouring to effect the junc- 
tion of that country to Spain, as 
Wwe were warranted in saying that 
Norway was not well affected to 
Denmark, and, therefore, that we 
Were entitled to enter into a treaty 
to separate her from Denmark, and 
to render her subject to Sweden. 
He had come down to the house 
full of all those prejudices against 
the treaty which it was naturally 
calculated to produce ; and though 
the noble lord (Castlereagh ) had 
made what he might call an ex- 
ceedingly good speech, he had not 
taken the sting out of it, nor en- 
abled him (Mr. Whitbread) to say 
wady, et still condemn the 
aime. ids lad now been at war 
which y years in the struggle in 

“We were now engaged, and 
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in this struggle we had acted va- 
rious parts. We had seen Russia, 
without complaint or remonstrance 
on our part, not like a friend, but 
like an enemy in the basest manner, 
deprive Sweden, whom we now 
jointly pretended to regard as a 
friend, of her territory—taking ad- 
vantage of the imbecile state of that 
country to deprive her of Finland. 
The time had now come that Rus- 
sia was afraid of the encroachments 
of Fiance—it then became neces- 
sary for her to endeavour to make 
up a friendship with Sweden ; but 
to do so, she did not’say that she 
would restore to Sweden Finland, 
but that she would assist Sweden 
in wresting Norway from Denmark, 
Did any man suppose, if Russia 
had been willing to give up Iin- 
land to Sweden, that there would 
have been any necessity to procure 
the accession of Sweden to the 
treaty in question, to rob Denmark 
of Norway? He conceived the 
present treaty to be a most unwor- 
thy act of diplomacy. As to the 
panegyric passed by the noble lord 
on the person who now filled the 
throne of Sweden, he did not ob- 
ject to it, though he thought it 
strange, applied as it was to one 
who had been raised from the ranks, 
and who had been selected by the 
Swedish people to fill their throne, 
in imitation of the glorious exam- 
ple set them by this country. He 
was happy to hear the person al- 
luded to was so deserving of com- 
mendation; but he would rather 
not have seen him a party to such 
a treaty, to which he (Mr. Whit- 
bread) could not give his support. 
The house then divided on the 

original motion— 
For the motion - - = 115 
For the amendment - - 294 
Majority against the motiot. 109 
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CHAPTER VII. 


D. bates on Mr. Swan's Motion respecting the Hellestone Election—on Lord A, 
Hamilton's Motion for the Lil eration of Crogan—on Mr. Creevey's Sentence 
for a Libel—on Mr. Wynne’s Motion respecting the Orange Lodges—on Lord 
Boringdon’s Bill for General V accination—on the Vote of Credit—Mr, 
Whitbread’s Motion to purchase Mr. Hargrave’s Library—Debates on 
Lord Qochrane’s R solutions respecting the Hardships of British Seamen— 
Motion of Thanks to Lord Wallington for the Victory at Vittoria, in the Hous 
of Lords and also in the House of Commons. 


UNE 21.—Mr. Swan in the 
e) house of commons moved that 
the special report of the Helles- 
tone election committee be now 
read. 

The report, which charged the 
duke of Leeds with having violated 
the law and the privileges of the 
house, having been accordingly 
read, 

Mr. Swan said, in bringing for- 
ward the motion which he was 
about to submit to the house, he 
had no political interest to answer, 
and no resentments to gratify. The 
chairman of the committee had de- 
clined to submit any motion to the 
house on the report, although the 
majority in the committee was 11 
to 3. The house ought to be in- 
formed of the proceedings of the 
committee: the committee were 
unanimously of opinion, that those 
voters who had benefited by the 
corrupt influence which had been 

roved had disfranchised them- 
selves. He should be sorry to say 
any thing against the noble duke 

alluded to in the report, or the ho- 
nourable members returned; but 
he conceived it incumbent on him 
in this case to lay before the house 
the nature of the transactions which 
had taken place, and to state the 
nature of the constitution of the 
borough of Hlellestone. The 
learned gentleman proceeded to 
observe, that three of the aldermen, 





who had got the majority of influ. 
ence into their own hands, ma. 
naged that influence for the Godol. 
phin family, which family had in 
return paid the parish rates of 
Hellestone from the reign of queen 
Elizabeth to the year 1804, when, 
in consequence of some disagree. 
ment, the duke of Leeds lost the 
patronage of the borough. Then 
a baronet, who was understood to 
think that the best plan for making 
his way to the house was (as others 
were supposed to have done) by 
the possession of borough patron. 
age, became patron of the borough 
in lieu of the duke of Leeds, Sub- 
sequent to as well as_ before that 
period, it was notorious that the 
seats were sold for 5000 guineas 
each; and such practices took 
place, as, to adopt the language of 
the right honourable gentleman in 
the chair, our ancestors would have 
shuddered at the very mention of, 
But the new patron (sir C. Haw 
kins, we presume), having soon 
ceased to retain his influence, im 
consequence of a resolution of that 
house, the duke of Leeds was again 
invited to resume the patronage; 
which invitation his grace accepted, 
upon the terms of an agreement, 
by which his grace became pledged 
to pay the town rates in return 
the power of nominating the repre» 
sentatives. ‘This fact was proved 


before the committee; and the ™ 
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sult of the agreement was to afford 
the duke of Leeds an opportunity 
of deriving a profit of 800/. a year 
from the patronage of the borough, 
while each of the voters, being re- 
lieved from the payment of town 
rates, was insomuch bribed to vote 
for the members recommended by 
his gracee The manner of ma- 
naging the patronage of this bo. 
rough he thought it not amiss to 
describe to the house, because it 
was pretty generally the system in 
Cornish boroughs. ‘The patron 
was not allowed to have any direct 
connection with the voters. All 
the patronage was distributed by 
the leading members of the corpo- 
ration, in such a way as to preserve 
their own consequence in the bo- 
rough, and to render the voters 
dependent on themselves alone. 
With this view the personal inter- 
pe of the patron was studious- 
ares, while the business of 
e borough was managed by those 
upon whom he was to depend for 
the retention of his influence ; every 
favour he grants being so conveyed 
that the obligation shall be felt 
rather towards the agent than to- 
wards the principal or patron. 
And by whom was this system of 
cunning and corruption arranged 
and conducted? Why, chiefly by 
arene ees wherever bribe- 

» COrruption -atine, intimid; 
tion, or political Lt ay a 
"a : , any 
species of undue influence or dirty 
work, was to be managed, the cler- 
8Ys who ought to shrink from and 
pete aieh practices, were the 
ae — a * tig agents. 
$0 justly roy ok ade = me 
that ati it . id fp cc 
bered that | nena d M7 "Dillon 
si oer oi eren I {r. Dillon 
p heeony “ eAgrt in the case 
among the fnee,2 Sleteyman was 
oremost in delinquene 
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cy; and in the case under conside- 
ration, he found the reverend 
Messrs. ‘Trevelyan and Grylls 
among the most active in the works 
at Hellestone. Indeed the duke 
of Leeds lost ground considerably 
in the borough, as it appeared, 
from his neglect or incapacity to 
procure a living for the son of a 
clergyman. But no patron could 
in fact retain his influence in a Cor- 
nish borough, who had it not in his 
power to make a return of church 
patronage. The learned member, 
adverting to the case of Crogan, 
now a prisoner in Newgate for 
merely offering to sell a seat, 
put it to the house to consider whe- 
ther the distinct agreement of the 
duke of Leeds, stated in the report 
before the house, could be consist- 
ently overlooked, or rather whether 
it was not deserving of exemplary 
punishment? In consequence of 
this agreement, the noble duke 
introduced Mr. Hammersley the 
banker, and Mr. Home the bar- 
rister, at the last election, by a 
letter under his grace’s own hgnd, 
addressed to the mayor of the bo- 
rough. With Crogan’s example 
then in view, he asked, wheter 
the house could, with due regard 
to consistency of character arid 
duty, grant impunity to the duke 
of Leeds? In fact, if it were not 
meant that rank should give pro- 
tection, and that poverty alone 
should expose a criminal to the 
prosecution of that house, it was 
impossible to let the conduct’ of 
the duke of Leeds, in this case, 
escape the visitation of the law he 
had so seriously offended. The 
learned gentleman expressed his 
regret that the solicitor-general 
was not a member of that house, 
in order that it might have the 
advantage of that learned gentle- 
man’s opinion, which he knew to 

M 3 be 
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be decidedly in favour of the view 
which he felt it his duty to take of 
the subject. He concluded with 
moving, that the attorney-general 
be instructed to prosecute the said 
George-Frederick duke of Leeds 
for the said offence. ‘The learned 
gentleman added, that he meant 
also to propose the prosecation of 
four of the aldermen concerned in 
the agreement with the duke of 
Leeds. There were some shades 
of difference in favour of the mayor, 
who was implicated only toa cer- 
tain extent; from that considera- 
tion he thought it more advantage. 
ous for justice, rather to have him 
brought forward as a witness, than 
presecuted as a delinquent. 

The motion for the prosecution 
of the duke of Leeds being put, 

Mr. Giddy thought that the 
speech of the honourable gentleman 
was one of the most extraordinary 
he had ever heard, though in sub- 
stance he did not differ from the 
report of the committee. Had he 
been a member of the committee, 
he ehould have concurred in the 
report, agreeing, as he did, that 
the transaction alluded to was a 
breach of the privileres of the 
house, and contrary to the law of 
the land. Knowing, as he had 
done frem his youth, the gentle- 
men who were implicated in the 
transaction in questian, and highly 
2s their general character was en- 
titled to respect, he could not in 
that house, after what had appear- 
ed, stand up as their champion on 
the present occasion. At the same 
time he did not think this a case in 
which the house was called on to 
interfere in the manner proposed, 
Independently of the prosecution 
proposed, the house had in their 
powcr a measure to which he could 
have no objection, but which he 
should be rather prepared to ree 
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commend, namely, to open the 
right of voting in the borough ig 
question. Of a motion to this ef 
fect early in the next session, he 
had no objection to give notice, pro. 
vided the present motion should be 
negatived, 

Mr. C. W. Wynne was happy to 
see the question at length before 
the house. A great part of what 
he should have felt it necessary to 
state, he now thought was com 
pletely uncalled for, after the re 
solution which the house had ak 
ready adopted, that the parties had 
been guilty of a breach of the stand. 
ing orders of the house, and a vio. 
lation of the law of the land, and 
of the freedom of election. He 
was never more astonished in his 
lite than that, after such a resolution 
had been come to without debate, 
the honourable member (Giddy) 
should have opposed the motion 
for a prosecution, In doing so, he 
should think the honourable gen. 
tleman little consulted the dignity 
of the house. If they were to agree 
to negative the present motion, it 
would have been infinitely better, 
that when the preceding resolution 
was moved, they had at once got 
the better of it, by agreeing that it 
should be taken into consideration 
that day three months, than that 
they should, after entering the no 
tice of such an offence on their 
journals, suffer it to pass with um 
punity. The resolution they had 
already agreed to was a verdict of 
guilty, and were they to suffer this 
to pass without punishment? He 
confessed that he felt for the noble 
duke, knowing as he did, that 
though his family had bought the 
borough, they had not sold it agai, 
and that the members returned for 
it hitherto had come uninfluenced. 
To negative the present motion, he 
thought, would be most dangerous 
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to the dignity of the house. The 
mede now proposed was the ordi- 
nary mode of proceeding. Not an 
‘astance could be pointed out of a 
case of corruption, voted to be so 
en the face of their journals, in 
which they had not proceeded in 
thismanner. Such a resolution as 
that which they had now passed, 
could not be allowed to remain on 
their journals a brutum fulmen, 

Mr. Tremayne bore testimony 
to the conduct and character of the 
clergy in Cornwall. He thought 
that in such a case as the present 
the punishment ought to fall on the 
borough itself, which had gene- 
rally sinned. He should rather 
propose, that the right of voting 
for that borough should be thrown 
open to the whole freeholders of 
the hundred, which was a widely 
extended district. , 

Mr. Brand argued strongly in 
favour of the motion. What had 
been disclosed in the course of it 
only strengthened his conviction, 
that inquiry into the state of our 
representative system. must take 
place sooner or later. He regret- 
ted that no favourable opportunity 
had occurred to him for bringing 
before the house this session the 
great question of parliamentary re- 
form ; and yet his regret was some- 
what diminished when he consi- 
dered that the present question, 
though so long deferred, and of 
which such repeated notices had 

§iven, could command only 
so thin an attendance. He antici- 
pated with pleasure the bill to be 
brought in by an honourable mem- 
ber (Mr. D. Giddy), and he could 
Wish its operation to be to shrow 
open the borough ot Hellestone 
ew the surrounding hundreds. 
the Bankes doubted whe ther, if 
seein, Were carried, and the 

BON instituted, there would 
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be any probability of its success, 
from the nature of the evidence 
upon which it must be founded ; 
and if it were unsuccessful, he con- 
sidered that its failure would do 
more injury to the cause of reform 
in general than the practical sue- 
cess of the present motion could do 
good. 

Mr, Preston took the same view 
of the question as the honourable 
member who preceded him. He 
doubted whether the prosecution 
could succeed. He should there- 
fore move, as an~> amendment, 
“ That the honse, early next ses- 
sion, would take into its considera- 
tion the state of the borough of 
Hellestone, with a view of extend. 
ing the right of election there.” 
The amendment being seconded, 

Mr. Astell, who was chairman 
of the committee that had reported 
upon the Hellestone election, stated, 
that m the committee he had urg- 
ed what he considered as reasons 
against their reporting to the house 
in the way they had. His reasons 
were, that he did not think any 
success could attend upon the pro- 
ceedings that were likely to be had 
upon it in that house. ‘Those reas 
sons were now strengthened, and 
he should therefore certainly vote 
against the motion, and in suppore 
of the amendment. 

Mr. 8S. Wortley contended, that 
there was nothing to prove any cor- 
rupt motive in the parties whose 
conduct was before them. Legally 
they certainly had acted, in refe- 
rence to alate act of parliament ; 
though previously to the passing of 
that act, perhaps not even that epi- 
thet could have been applied to the 
transaction, He had pressed this 
upon the committee, and they were 
decidedly of opinion that there was 
no evidence of any malus animus, 


and therefore the word corrupt had 
M 4 been 
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been left out of the report. He 
thought that house peculiarly ill 
qualified to act in a judicial capa- 
city; yet something it must do, and 
he should willingly vote for throw- 
ing the borough open to the sur- 
rounding hundreds. The noble 
duke whose name so unfortunately 
appeared in the transaction, had 
acted upon an hereditary practice 
which had subsisted from the timé 
of Elizabeth, and on that ground 
he should certainly vote against 
the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in 
one view of the question there could 
be but one feeling in the house, and 
that was, that nothing personally 
attached to the character of the 
noble duke. He had acted merely 
upon the long-established practice 
of the borough, and it was utterly 
impossible to impute corruption to 
him, At the same time the house 
was in a dilemma, in having agreed 
to the resolution of their commit. 
tee, In reference to an objection 
that had been started by an ho- 
nourable member (Mr. Bankes), 
he owned it had some weight with 
him; but if he were thoroughly 
convinced that a prosecution could 
not be successful, he should feel 
that the house was not called upon 
to proceed any further. 

Mr. Canning said they ought to 
be guided altogether by the cha- 
racter of the transaction. If it were 
grossly corrupt, it should be se- 
verely animadverted upon; but if 
legality was all that belonged to 
it, they should look rather to that 
remedy which would visit the of- 
fence where the criminality chiefly 
lay, and take away that franchise 
which had been so much abused. 
No person could read the evidence 
withaut being satisfied that no soil 
or stam of pecuniary corruption 
could attach to the character of the 





noble duke: therefore, so far as 
that noble personage was indivi. 
dually concerned, the motion seem. 
ed unnecessary, and they might 
safely pass it by as one that, at best, 
was vindictive, and not remedial, 
Upon that short ground he should 
vote for the amendment, which 
went to the root of the evil. 

The house then divided. 

On the question that the words 
proposed to be left out stand part 
of the motion— 


Ayes - - : - §2 
Noes -« e a — 


Majority for the amendment $ 

A bill was accordingly brought 
in, and was carried through the 
house of commons, but was re 
jected by the lords. 

June 22.—Lord A. Hamilton 
rose, in pursuance of his notice, to 
move that Thomas Crogan, con: 
fined in-Newgate by order of the 
house, for having corruptly endea: 
voured to obtain the return of a 
member for the borough of Tre- 
gony, be called to the bar, witha 
view to his being discharged, The 
noble lord argued, in support of 
his motion, on these grounds:= 
Ist, ‘hat there was an utter icone 
sistency m continuing in confine 
ment Mr. Crogan, for an offence 
precisely similar to those which had 
been passed by in the case of the 
duke ot Cumberland, and in that 
of the duke of Leeds, except that 
in this latter case the crime had 
been committed which Mr. Crogan 
was accused of having attempted. 
—2d, That the house had gone 
beyond the report of the committee, 
the house having, in their resolu 
tion, added to the report the words 
“ openly and corruptly.” —3d, That 
if Mr. Crogan were guilty, — 
his lordship did not believe,) he had 
already been sufficiently punished, 
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ia having been confined in Newgate 
nine weeks, and for part of that 
time without any bed, unless he had 
chosen to share one with a felon 
under sentence of death.—4th, That 
it was impossible that the practice 
of the house, of refusing to dis- 
charge a person in confinement ex- 
cept on a petition acknowledging 
his offence, could be adhered to in 
this case; for Mr. Crogan could 
not comply with this custom with- 
out giving up the power of prose- 
cuting for perjury the witnesses in 
consequence of whose testimony he 
had been committed, even setting 
atide the repugnance he must na- 
turally feel against acknowledging 
himself guilty of an offence of which 
he was conscious he was innocent. 
The noble lord, after having ably 
pressed on the house the injustice of 
continuing Mr. Crogan in confine- 
ment under these circumstances, 
and after adverting to the dispro- 
portion between the punishment 
and the offence, in cases of com- 
mitment generally, concluded by 
making his motion, that he be li- 
berated; which was carried. 

June 25.—Mr. Creevey began 
by stating that he never had any 
intention of complaining, so far as 
he himself was individually con- 
cerned. He had suffered the trial 
to go on, and he had let it come to 
jadgement before he thought it ne- 
cessary to make this statement upon 
a case which affected the privileges 
of every present and every future 
member of that house. He would 
hot ask the house to come to any 
resolution ; but he would mention, 
as aninducement to be heard pa- 
tiently, that this was the first case in 
the history of parliament, of any 
foes arraigned and con- 
eh i a court of justice for any 

orcs spoken in that house, al- 


though they might be afterwards 
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printed and published. The hos 
nourable member then went into a 
detailed statement of the transac- 
tion, recapitulating all the facts of 
the case, as they had already ap- 
peared in the course of the judicial 
proceedings had upon it. a 
gone through this statement, an 

contended that, in declaring his opi- 
nions in his place as a member of 
that house, he was not amenable 
for so doing to the jurisdiction of 
any court ; he illustrated his argue’ 
ment by a reference to several cases 
of impeachment by the commons, 
and among others to that of lord 
Bacon, asking, how it would have 
been possible for any member of 
the house cf commons who cone 
ducted that impeachment, to have 
delivered his reasons for voting in 
favour of it; without uttering ex- 
pressions which would be defama- 
tory, as applicable to lord Bacon? 
If he had explained on the hustings 
to those whose representative he 
wished to become, why he had vot- 
ed in that house for the expulsion of 
Mr. Hunt for peculation, how was 
it possible that this could be done 
without defamatory words? and 
how, according to the doctrine laid 
down by the judges, could Mr. 
Hunt be prevented from calling 
him (Mr. C.) to account in a court 
of justice? ‘The same remarks ap- 
plied to his votes in the cases of lord 
Melville and the duke of York. If 
he went to his constituents with an 
explanation of his conduct on these 
occasions, he was told by justice 
Le Blanc, that its being a bond fide 
representation of what he had said 
in that house, and the justice of the 
remarks, had nothing to do with 
the question. Such a doctrine must 
cut off all correspondence between 
the representative and his consti- 
tuents—this, too, at the time when 
Reports were permitted by the prac- 
tice 
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tice of the house: so that, by the 
judges’ law, members of parlia- 
ment were left at the mercy of re- 
porters, unless they chose to throw 
themselves on the merey of the 
judges. Thus much from the rea- 
son of the case (and what was rea- 
son was said to be law) he should 
infer, that it was impossible that a 
member should not be allowed to 
give a bond fide account of his con- 
duct to his constituents; and if the 
account were not a bond fide one, it 
was to the house alone, he contend- 
ed, that he should be obliged to 
answer. The honourable gentle- 
man went at large into the practice 
of parliament, and concluded by 
proposing his resolution, which con- 
sisted of a narration of the judicial 
proceedings in his case, and the 
circumstances attending tt. 

Mr, Bennet seconded the motion. 

On the question being put, 

Mr. C. Wynne said, the question 
for the house to consider was sim- 
ply this, whether any member of 
that house had a right to publish 
whatever he thought proper, asa 
speech spoken by him in parlia- 
ment? for to this extent would the 
privilege claimed by his honourable 
triend go. ‘The privilege of par- 
liament implied that every member 
should have full and uncontrolled 
liberty of speech within those walls ; 
but it could not extend to any thing 
said or published beyond them, 
without giving to every member of 
the house of commons a right to 
libel whom he pleased, under the 
pretence of discharging his parlia- 
mentary duty. ‘This had been the 
decided opinion ot Mr. Fox, than 
whom there was no man who bet- 
ter understood the privileges of par- 
lament, or who was more attached 
to the liberty of the press. Mr, 
Wynne took a view of the cases 
cited by his honourable friend, 
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every one of which, he thought, 
made strongly against his argu. 
ment. ‘The case of lord Abingdon, 
which Mr. Creevey considered as 
very different from his own, ap. 
peared to him exactly in point, 
The greatest injury that could be 
done to the privileges of parliament, 
would be an attempt to extend them 
beyond the limits fixed by our fore- 
fathers. 

Several other members spoke on 
the occasion, but no one seemed to 
justify the argument of the honour. 
able mover. [There is no member 
of that house for whom we enter. 
tain a greater respect than we have 
for Mr. Creevey ; but, in this case, 
we are quite sure his conduct was 
not correct. We recollect the time 
when a member of that house ut 
tered one of the wickedest libels 
that ever proceeded from the lips 
of any man, by arraigning the cha- 
racters of a number of persons, as 
acquitted felons, against whose lives 
a most foul conspiracy had been 
contrived ; and in justification of 
which not a particle of evidence 
was produced: and would it have 
been right that the right honourable 
gentleman, for he was, we believe, 
a privy-councillor, should in his 
cooler moments have sanciioned the 
publication of the libel, of which 
he was probably ashamed, though 
he had not honour enough to re 
tract what he had uttered as an 
ebullition of passion or phrensy ?] 

Mr. W. Wynne rose, pursuant 
to his notice, to bring before the 
attention of the house the formation 
ofa society which existed in direct 
contradiction to the law of the land. 
He did not feel it necessary to apo- 
logize for the lateness of the session, 
as it was at all times the duty ot 
that house to watch over the public 
peace. The honourable member 
then proceeded to read certain pare 
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of the act of parliament which was 
ssed against the organisation of 
illegal societies bound together by 
secret oaths, &c. Such societies, 
he contended, however laudable or 
however harmless their ori ginal ob- 
ject might be, were yet always lia- 
ble to be perverted from their pri- 
mary purpose. If any procf were 
needed, he would refer the house 
to a very recent proof—the influ- 
ence which the friendly societies 
(founded certainly upon a merito- 
rious principle in the first instance ) 
ha@ in fomenting and increasing 
the disturbances in the north of 
England. With regard to the ori- 
ginal institution of the Orange so- 
cieties, he sHould say but little. 
They originated in Ireland. They 
took their rise there at a time of 
great public tumult, when rebellion 
raged, and civil security was en- 
dangered. It was to be remem- 
bered also, that there was no act in 
Ireland to suppress or check such 
societies, similar to what existed in 
this country ; and bearing this in 
mind, as well as the condition of 
society from which they sprung, it 
was dificult to say how far they 
were defensible, or how far they 
were not. One party maintained 
that they were founded upon an 
acknowledged principle of right, 
while another as stronely urged that 
nothing more decidedly contributed 
to the increase of united Irishmen 
than the example and influence of 
these Ofange societies. Probably 
there was much truth in both opi- 
nions, though now, when that coun- 
try was tranquil and undisturbed 
by any civil or religious feuds, he 
Yo Som think that the existence 
ed) range society in it was great. 
wie. to the public peace, 
dian: st time, however, they 
ed in th; proposed to be establish- 
's gountry ; and certainly it 
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was impossible to conceive an in- 
stitution more ill-timed in itself, or 
more mischievous in its operatiou. 
It was fit to apprise the house that 
much of what he intended to say 
had been rendered unnecessary by 
a proceeding adopted, he supposed, 
by the members themselves of those 
societies. He alluded toa pamphlet 
which had been freely distributed 
in the lobby of the house, contain- 
ing the rules and regulations of the 
Orange society; and though he 
might doubt the propriety of such 
distribution by the officers of that 
house, yet he would confess it gave 
him some satisfaction, as the per- 
usal of that pamphlet would put 
the house better in possession of the 
main facts he wished to urge, than 
could have been accomplished by 
any detail of his own. At the time 
when he gave his notice he had 
founded his objections upon another 
pamphlet, containing an account 
of the laws and regulations of the 
Orange society, and at the end of 
which it was announced that a 
smaller and cheaper edition would 
soon be published, which might be 
easily dispersed through every part 
of the kingdom. It was material, 
however, to mention that there was 
a great difference in the contents of 
the two pamphlets, the latter being 
apparently more adapted for the 
purposes of geneval circulation, and 
for producing influence upon ordi- 
nary minds. In this pamphlet the 
oath differs from the one in the 
larger publication, by the follow- 
ing specific qualification: —“I A. 
B. do solemnly and sincerely swear, 
of my own free will and accord, 
that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to his majesty king 
George II1. so long as he shall up- 
hold the protestant ascendancy,” 
&c. What could be thought of 
such an oath? Conditional allegi- 

ance! 
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ance !—loyalty depending upon the 
maintenance of the protestant as- 
cendancy ! — terms hitherto un- 
known in this country. What con- 
struction would necessarily be put 
upon this oath? Would not every 
man put his own? And in that 
case, might not every one consider 
himself as discharged from his 
allegiance, supposing the royal 
assent should be given, as_ he 
trusted it would be given, to a 
bill for the relief of the Irish Ro- 
man extholics? Such would infallhi- 
bly be the resuit upon weak and 
orcinary minds. The next oath 
to which the member swears, is, 
that he “never will reveal either 
part or parts of what is communi- 
cated to him, until he shall be duly 
avthorized so to do by the proper 
authoriiy of the Orange institu- 
tion.” In this declaration the house 
could not fail to observe, that no 
salvo was made for legal examinae 
tion or inquiry in a court of justice. 
ainother instance in which the two 
pamphlets differed, occurred in the 
secretary’s oath ;—for while, in the 
former one, the oath related mere- 
ly to keeping safe the papers be- 
longing to the lodge, and declaring 
that he would not lend the scal, so 
that it might be affixed to any forg- 
ed papers; in the latter the oath 
mchuded a declaration, that he 
(the secretary) “would not give 
any copy of the secret articles of 
the lodge, nor lend them out of the 
lodge,” &c. Here, again, was ma- 
nifestly an illegal oath, as it openly 
set aside the authority of the law 
and the rp of a court of justice. 
He would next refer to the means 
which were provided for establish- 
ing those societies over the whole 
country. It appeared that Orange 
lodges met regularly in London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 


pool, Norwich, Sunderland, Dover, 


Chelmsford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Sheffield, Bury, Halifax, Exeter, 
Plymouth, Chester, Cambridge, 
Coventry, Oldham, and many of 
the smaller towns. The publisher 
of the pamphlet, also, (Mr, Stock. 
dale, jun.) was the person to give 
any information respecting the Ae 
of meeting, names of the masters, 
&e, to any Orangeman or person 
desirous of becoming one. Amon 
the names of high rank, to which 
he had alluded, there were some 
belonging to the army ; but if any 
one thing could be more subversive 
of all discipline than another, it was 
the introduction of secret societies 
among the military. This would 
be irue of any such institutions, 
framed for whatever purpose ; but 
it Was more aieiete true of such 
as had political objects for their 
basis. He would not detain the 
house any longer, but should con- 
clude by moving, “that a com> 
mittee be appointed to inquire into 
the existence of certain illegal so- 
cieties under the denomination of 
Orangemen.” 

Mr. B. Bathurst concurred in ale 
most every view which the honour. 
able gentleman had taken of the 
question. It such oaths as had been 
described were really taken by any 
persen or persons, there could be 
no doubt of their illegatity ; and 
he trusted the discussion of that 
night would warn the unwary of 
what risk they ran by such prac 
tices. The law had positively pro- 
nounced, that the taking of any 
oath‘not required by law, incurred 
all the penalties enacted against 
such illegal oath. ‘The connection 
between those societies and the ar- 
my, he considered as fraught with 
the utmost possible danger to the 
country. It did not appear, by 
any of the documents referred t% 
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sance had by any of the members 
taken; and although, in truth, 
it was an infringement of the law, 
these who were guilty of st qwere 
not aware that they were committing a 
srime, Upon the whole, therefore, 
he was of opinion, that every object 
would be obtained by this public 
notice and general reprobation of 
the illegality of the proceeding, 
without a special interference of the 
house by the appointment of a 
committee. He therefore moved, 
as an amendment, that the other 
orders of the day be read, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that 
this subject was not to be contem- 
plated as a mere breach of the law, 
which might be punished in any of 
our courts of justice, but the prine 
ciple of the societies themselves 
ought to be condemned with the 
utmost severity. He equally dis- 
approved of societies of a contrary 
tendency—those who met and dined 
together, and claimed exclusively 
the title of friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. He censured severely 
the late proceedings of the catholic 
committee, hostile to their own ob- 
ject, and disgusting even to their 
friencs, The resolutions of the 
catholic bishops were still more dis- 
oe and if the catholic bill 

ad been now before the house, 
they would see sufficient reason to 
induce him to insist upon a clause 
giving to the king the veto on their 
nomination. 

Mr. M‘Naughton insisted that 
these societies had been absolutely 
necessary in Ireland, for the pre- 
servation of the loyalists of the king 
against rebels ; and he thought that 
it would be extremely severe if the 
39th Geo. III. passed against trai- 
tors should be applied to the liege 
subjects of the king. e 
Fr hitbread expressed his sur- 

tat an hongurable gentleman 
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(Mr. Wortley) should have strag- 


gled into the discussion of the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and 
have accused a number of most re- 
spectable and noble individuals, 
who had dined together for the pre- 
motion of a worthy object, of ap- 
propriating to themselves exclu- 
sively the title of friends of civil 
and religious liberty. Was there 
any crime in this rational assembly? 
When they had dined their business 
was concluded ; no association or 
club was formed; no oath of se- 
crecy or of qualified allegiance was 
taken. Had not the honourable 
gentleman dined with his friends on 
the anniversary of the birth-day of 
Mr. Pitt, for the celebration of cer- 
tain political principles? and why 
were not the friends of civil and 
religious liberty to promote their 
laudable designs in the same ra- 
tional mode? They had not ap- 
propriated to themselves exclusive- 
ly the title ; thank God# they were 
far more numerous than any apart- 
ment in Europe could contain, and 
only a few could necessarily be ad- 
mitted. <A right honourable gen- 
tleman had said that these indivi- 
duals had formed themselves into 
clubs unwarily. Were not some 
of the members noblemen of high 
rank? Was it the act of unwary 
men to write, print, and circulate 
the pamphlet which had been forced 
into the hand of every member? 
The opinions it contained were dis- 
seminated far and wide, among the 
private soldiers of the various regi- 
ments: instead of being united in 
one cause, they were divided by 
religious and political animosities 
upon subjects which they never un- 
derstood, and would not regard but 
for the interference of superiors. 
They formed regular deliberating, 
debating societies, where certain 
- portions of men, whose faith was 
not 
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not perhaps orthodox, were pro- 
scribed. It was asserted that the 
rince of Wales and the duke of 
Fork were at the head of these 
clubs: in youthful inexperience 
they might formerly have entered 
into them ; but were they now to 
be held out to the army, to the 
navy, and to the pe»ple, as indi- 
viduals patronising and counte- 
nancing their worse than illegal 
proceedings; these outrages upon 
common decency and common 
sense? But the members of these 
associations were to be pardoned, 
like school-boys, because they were 
ignorant of the law, because they 
were ignorant that they were doing 
wrong; and this public notice hav- 
ing been taken, it was to be sup- 
posed that they would subside, The 
Jaw of 1799, when it was passed, 
was executed with severity, and 
why was it now to be relaxed? were 
the robes of a peer proof against the 
sword of justice? was there a ma- 
ric charm about the great which 
bewildered the understanding, and 
made that appear in them a virtue 
which in others was an unpardon- 
able crime? 
even polluted by this charge ; and 
far from the promoters of this sy- 
stem being unwary, in Mr. Whit- 
bread’s opinion, they were dark, 
designing, and insidious. 

Mr, Canning said, it was conso- 
latory to reflect that among all the 
digressions which they had that 
evening witnessed, no one had 
branched into any such anomaly as 
to stand up in defence of the inno- 
cence of the institutions which were 
the subjects of their discussion; nor 
had any one denied that those who 
entered into its full design, were 
guilty of an attempt against the 

eace of the empire. 

Mr. C, W. Wynne said, in com- 
pliance with the general wish of 
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the house he should withdraw his 
motion. The unqualified disavowal 
and disapprobation of the society 
in question rendered reply unne- 
cessary. He hoped his majesty’s 
ministers would be alive to any ate 
tempt to carry the plan of these 
societies into execution. 

June 30.—Lord Boringdon, in 
the house of peers, rose to move 
the second reading of the vaccina. 
tion bill. The subject was not ex. 
actly in the ordinary course of le 
gislation; but to say that the house 
was not competent to legislate in 
this matter, was a libel upon its 
dignity and an insult to its feclings, 
The question was of a distinct na- 
ture, but not novel in its principle, 
The course was warranted by the 
whole history and practice of our 
legislation. It might perhaps be 
said, that every individual had a 
right to do what he pleased with 
his own person and property. This, 
however, was not the language of 
the law; and, as a proot of this, 
he referred to the law by whicha 
person who committed suicide was 
denied the benefit of christian bu- 
rial. A man might also build a 
house; but, though his own pro- 
perty, he could not set fire, to it 
without rendering himself liable to 
the severest punishment. With the 
same view he adverted to the laws 
respecting quarantine, which were 
consolidated in the 45th of his 
majesty. A British subject going 
to places where the plague pre 
vailed, and returning on urgent 
business, was under the necessity 
of remaining 40 days in some place 
appointed for the quarantine before 
he was permitted to disembark. 
The law had likewise in other re 
spects provided against the spreads 
ing of infectious disorders, as would 
amply appear in the register 


writs; and lord Coke, speaking fo. 
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the writs upon which persons might 
be imprisoned, expressly mentioned 
among the number the writ de /e- 
oso amovendo. ‘The small-pox 
was unquestionably an infections 
disorder; and he read documents, 
from which it appeared, that owing 
to the constant open exposure of 
those who were inoculated with the 
small-pox, in all the stages of the 
disorder, great numbers were in- 
fected. Of the deaths in London, 
one out of every ten was ascribed 
to this disease. It had been also 
calculated, that in the course of a 
seatury the disease had destroyed 
upwards of 4,000,000 persons in 
the united kingdoms. Under these 
sircumstances the provisions of the 
resent bill would be very deserv- 
ing of consideration, even though 
vaccination had not been a perfect 
preventive—subject, perhaps, to 
some of that uncertainty that al- 
most always prevailed in human 
affairs: but he rested the bill on 
two facts—that the variolous dis- 
order was infectious, snd that the 
vaccination was a complete preser- 
vative. ‘he first fact was notori- 
ous; and as to the second, he read 
a report of the vaccine institution, 
and adverted to the opinions of the 
college of physicians and surgeons 
in the capitals of the three kings 
doms, in corroboration of his state- 
ment. He then stated, that he in- 
tended to drop two clauses of the 
bill, and to add two or three others. 
One of these was, that whenever a 
person was inoculated, notice should 
given to the clergyman of the 
rish. A noble lord ( Redesdale) 
ad said, that the parochial clergy 
neglected their religious employ- 
— sought the amusements 
could mm, fr né} @ charge that he 
*Spnihee Frese any experience of 
should think the <iecd ee toe 
Ok the clergy very negli- 
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gent of their duties, if they should 
refuse to take a little trouble in re- 
gard to a matter of so much con- 
sequence to the health and lives of 
their parishioners. 

The lord chancellor wished that 
the bill should be withdrawn and 
another presented, as the alterations 
confessedly to be made by the noble 
lord were more numerous than the 
whole of the rest of the bill. 

Lord Boringdon agreed to with- 
draw the bill, but promised to bring 
it forward next session. 

Lord ElWenborough observed, 
that the whole that was intended to 
be done by this bill for the preven- 
tion of the spreading of intectious 
diseases, might be done already by 
the common law. All those spread- 
ing, or contributing to the spread- 
ing, of such diseases might be in- 
dicted and visited with severe pu- 
nishment. This bill rather nar- 
rowed than extended the operation 
of the common law. He thought 
that experiment might be tried, as 
he considered that vaccination 
might, on the whole, do good. 
Though he did not think it a com- 
plete preservative from the infec- 
tion, he thought it a good thing; 
and, as a proot of it, he had al- 
ready vaccinated eight children. 
With regard to the provision for 
putting a red flag at the tops of 
houses where any of the inmates 
had been inoculated with the small- 
pox, and which might be called 
the ornamental part of the bill, as 
that had been abandoned, he would 
say nothing further about it: but 
as every thing that was intended by 
the bill was much better done by 
the common law, he saw no ‘occa- 
sion for it at all. 

June 30.—In the house of com- 
mons, on the report of the committee 
on the prince regent’s message re- 
specting tke vote of credit being 
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brought up, Mr. Whitbread thought 
he might as well take this opportu- 
nity of offering the few observations 
he had to submit to the house now, 
intending, when the resolutions 
were agreed to, to move the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. 
The right honourable gentleman 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) 
now came tothem to call for a sum, 
as a vote of credit, large beyond all 
example, amounting as it did to no 
less than 5,000,0002. In the last ses- 
sion a vote of credit for 3,000,0002. 
was called for. This was thought 
an excessively large sum, but it 
was not then calculated that the 
army extraordinaries would fall 
short as they had done. This year 
the right honourable gentleman, to 
guard against the recurrence of 
such a circumstance, had taken a 
frightfully large sum for the army 
extraordinaries; and now, to close 
this scene of unparalleled expense 
in a suitable manner, they were 
called upon to give 5,000,0002. as 
a vote of credit. It would be a 
vain compliment, were he to say he 
was content to trust them with so 
large a sum; but ashe could not 
hope to induce the house to with- 
hold any part of it from them, or 
to withdraw their confidence from 
them altogether, he should not di- 
vide the house on the amendment 
which he proposed to offer, On 
the first day of the session, he had 
proposed un address to the prince 
regent on the subject of peace, and 
had given notice of a motion, the 
object of which was to bring it 
under the consideration of the 
house. Events afterwards oc- 
curred, which had not entered into 
his contemplation, and which no hu- 
man being could have looked for: 
—the overthrow of Bonaparte and 
the destruction of hisarmy,which was 
so complete, that no human being 





could have calculated on it, that no 
human means could have effected 
it, caused such a change in Europe, 
that, unwilling to fetter ministers 
in discussions in which they might 
engage, he had abstained from 
carrying his intentions into effect, 
Instead of pursuing that plan which 
he had hoped to see adopted, the 
belligerents had advanced, seem. 
ingly resolved still further to re. 
duce the power of France by force, 
This course they had adopted, in. 
stead of seeking jto effect a peace, 
They advanced in the vain hope, 
that as Bonaparte had experienced 
an overthrow he had lost his domi. 
nions, and would not be able to 
make another great effort to restore 
himself to his former greatness, 
When he saw this, and when Bo- 
naparte and his armies were still 
pursued by the Russians, he had 
again contemplated the necessity of 
calling the attention of parliament 
to the subject of peace, in order to 
see if some advantage might not be 
taken of the state of things at that 
eventful crisis, Again it was found 
that Bonaparte, instead of having 
lost his power, was still as potent as 
ever; that his people, instead of 
being unwilling to obey his orders, 
made a more gigantic effort in his 
cause than any they had made since 
the period of the revolution. The 
Russian armies, after pursuing the 
enemy to the Rhine, had there been 
encountered by fresh levies from 
France, and forced by them to fall 
back ; for no one should persuade 
him that they had not been obliged 
to retire, as he could not believe 
they would have advanced before 
only to retreat. When after two 
bloody battles they were forced (0 
give way, toretire behind the Elbe, 
and fall back as far as the Oder, he 
had then again thought of calling 
the attention of the house to that . 
much 
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much wished for—peace, when 
news arrived of the armistice which 
had been concluded in Germany, 
and he again abandoned the design 
he had formed. It had appeared 
almost impossible to doubt of this 
country gaining some advantage 
from what had taken place, when 
it was found how inextricably she 
had been involved by the treaty 
with Sweden. He had abstained 
from interfering as he had intended 
to do; but now, as soon as the re- 
solutions were passed, he should 
submit an addition tothe report, in 
order to record on their journals 
the sense he had of the course 
which this country ought to pursue. 
He hoped the armistice would lead 
to a peace on the continent, and he 
hoped (but he was not confident) 
that the cabinet of St. James’s 
would become a party to it. Want- 
ing confidence, however, as he did 
in them when the vote was agreed 
to, he should move—* that an 
humble address be presented to his 
royal highness the prince regent, 
assuring his royal highness, that in 
granting the unexampled sum now 
voted, they did it in the full expec- 
tation, and the confident hope, that 
his royai highness would seize on 
the first opportunity to make a 
peace with his majésty’s enemies, 
on such terms as may be consistent 
with the honour and interests of the 
nation, and without endangering 
our allies, in order to manifest to 
all Europe the views by which he 
ees and to prove his un- 
tote to protract the war, or 
row any obstacles in the way of 
“i€ return of peace.” 
Lord Castlereagh was ready to 
admit that which the honourable 
gard set out by stating, 
Ys that the vote of credit now 
Called for was unexampled in }j 
amount, and eg ae 2 “a 
1813 nat the army ex- 
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traordinaries were greatly increas- 
ed, to meet the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times; and admitting 
these facts, he was prepared to con- 
tend that they were as honourable 
and as splendid. exertions for the 
public good, as had ever been made 
by parliament. He thought the 
honourable gentleman, feeling as he 
did on the subject of peace, had 
displayed as much forbearance 
throughout the subject as could be 
expected from any one. With res 
spect to the charge preferred by 
the honourable gentleman against 
ministers, for not attempting to 
negotiate immediately after the 
destruction of Bonaparte’s army 
in Russia, he must know, unless 
he was deaf to all that was hostile 
to his opinions, that a fortnight 
had hardly elapsed after the-return 
of Bonaparte from Russia, when 
he caused it to be stated in a formal 
instrument then made public, that 
France would make no peace but 
on the principles avowed before, 
and communicated to this country, 
which could not be listened to con- 
sistently with its honour and en- 
gagements, one of which, it would 
be remembered, was, that his dy- 
nasty should reign in Spain. He 
hoped, in stating this, it would be 
clear that the honourable gentle- 
man had made out no prima facte 
case, on which he had a right to ace 
cuse ministers of an unfair indispo- 
sition towards peace, when it could 
be obtained without sacrificing the 
honour and interests of the country. 
He concluded by putting a negative 
on the address ; which was carried. 
July 1.—Mr. Whitbread in the 
house of commons rose to state to 
the house, that the committee ap- 
pointed by them had met, and exa- 
mined witnesses respecting the na- 
ture and value of the books and 


manuscripts of Mr. = 
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Many of his books were enriched 
with notes, which were extremely 
valuable, in the opinion of those 
who were the most competent 
judges; and it was conceived that 
the books and man uscripts would 
bea great acquis itto n to the public, 
if deposited in the library of Lin- 
coln's Inn. It was unnecessary for 
him to say any thing respecting 
Mr. Hargrave’s learning and cha- 
racter. ‘There was not a lawyer in 
England who would not be ready 
to bear testimony to his great erudi- 
tion, abilities, and industry. Mr. 
Whitbread concluded his speech by 
quoting, from a recent learned 
publication, { Maddo« k's Life of 
Lord Somers, p. 142], a passage 
concerning Mr. Hargrave, which, 
Mr. Whitbread said, was quite con- 
genial with his own sentiments, 
“See what Mr, Hargrave says in 
his interesting and learned preface 
to Sir Sieahite Hale’s work on 
Judicature in Parli: ment, p. 14. I 
quote that preface with additional 
pleasure , since it affords mean op- 
portunity of expressing my admira- 
tion of Mr. Hargrave. When I 
reflect upon his profound, his use- 
ful, his infinite labours, his gentle 
manners, his pure, disinterested, 
and patriotic mind, he seems to nie 
to rank amongst the greatest bene- 
factors of his country.” He should 
content himself with moving aa ad- 
—_ to his royal highness the prince 
sent, that he would be RTAcio usly 


ee to appropriate SOU0/, out of 


the civil list revenue, for the pur- 
chase of the books and manuscripts 
of Francis Hargrave, one of his nm a- 
jesty’s counsel ; which was agreed 
to. 

July 5.—Lord Cochrane, in pur- 
suance of a notice he had given ’ 
begged to call the attention of the 
house toa variety of evils and hard- 
ships which existed in the naval ser- 
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vice. He did not wish to detiig 
the house by any lengthened re. 
marks on the nature of the griey. 
ancesof which he had to. complain; 
but preferred bringing them for. 
ward in the shape of clear and spe. 
cific resolutions, setting forth, under 
distinct views, the various grounds 
against which he had to remon. 
strate, and for the redress of which 
he trusted a full and efficient re 
medy would be adopted. That 
remedy would, he apprehended, be 
principally found in the limitation 
of the duration of service, which 
wis at present extended to a pain 
ful and afflicting period. His lord. 
ship then proceeded to read a long 
series of resolutions, reciting the 
instances of complaint and _ hard. 
ships which called loudly for the 
interposition of parliament. The 
resolutions began with st: ting , that 
the honour of his majesty’s crown 
the glory of the country, and the 
safety of the state, were connected 
with and dependent upon the nav 
of Great Britain; that although 
the valour, skill, and spirit of that 
avy had, in all former times, been 
raised to the highest pitch by the 
splendour of its achievements, yet 
it had of late, in the actual war 
with the United States of America, 
suffered defeat, disaster, and dis 
grace; that notwithstanding thes 
failures and misfortunes, they were 
not caused by any superiority o 
skill or weight of metal on the part 
of the enemy, but were in reality t0 
be ascribed to the mode in which 
the duty of the naval service Wa 
conducted, and to the want of cart 
which prevailed in providing for 
the health of the petty officers and 
men; that they were to be, attre 
buted to the dec: ryed and heartles 
state of the crews, compared wit 
their former state of energzys and 
compared with the vigour % 
{rose 
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freshness of the enemy’s men. The 
principal remedy he had to propose 
was the limitation of the durayon 
of service, with suitable rewards 
out of the droits of admiralty, 
which might be applied to thut 
purpose with peculiar propriety, 
inasmuch as they resulted from, 
and were the fruits of, the bravery 
of the men. He assured the 
house, that he had not introduced 
into the resolutions any single state- 
ment the truth of which he was 
not ready to establish by evidence 
at thelr bar; and he solemnly 
pledged himself, were the inquiry 
entered into, to prove the existence 
of the evils complained of, His 
lordship concluded by moving that 


the resolutions be read. 


The resolutions were accordingly 
tread from the chair. 

Mr. Croker observed, that under 
all the extraordinary features which 
characterized the resglutions now 
submitted to the house, it would 
have been but fair in the noble lord 
to have cammunicated the sub- 
stance of them to the persons in- 
trusted with the care of the navy. 
he noble lord would then have 
had every opportunity of examin- 
ing the accuracy of the grounds 
upon which he had ventured to ad. 
dress the honse, and of ascertaining 
facts, of which it appeared, to say 
ho worse of his information, he 
knew little or nothing. If he was 
not very much mistaken in his ap- 
prehension of the substance of the 
resolutions, he felt himself justified 
in saying, that the only one which 
could meet with his assent, or the 
assent of any other man in the 
‘ouse, was the first, statine the 
‘onour of his miajesty’s crown, the 
gor of the country, and the safety 
ts Wiese, ee 
« of ih our, and the intrepi- 

’ navy. ‘There was not 
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another resolution of the noble lord, 
which was not obviously grounded 
on absolute misrepresentation, or 
most grossly exaggerated. He 
could, he believed, assert without 
the fear of contradiction, that no 
person in that house or in_ the 
country, except the noble lord hun- 
self, ever thought of attributing 
the captures made from us by the 
Americans to the despondent spi- 
rits and heartless state of our crews, 
and not to the superior dimensions 
and weight of metal of the enemy's 
ships. What would be the conse- 
quence, were the noble lord’s as- 
sertions to be admitted by the 
house ? What was the fact with re- 
spect to the Java and the Macedo- 
nian? Were the brave and gallant 
men who fought the Macedonian 
against an overbearing superiority 
of size and numbers, and an over- 
wheiming superiority of metal, de- 
spondent, faint, and heartless ? 
The Macedonian had been fought 
with such determined gallantry, 
and such persevering intrepidity, 
as to give to the officers and men 
an honour that was as justly merited 
as it was pure and untainted, and 
it was only now attempted to be 
blown upon by the noble lord. He 
would state one fact respecting the 
courageous and dauntless character 
maintained by the crew of that ves- 
sel in the very extremity and crisis 
of danger: immediately before the 
surrender of the Macedonian, loud, 
cordial, and repeated cheering was 
given. He could not better describe 
the nature of these cheers, nor more 
adequately praise the noble spirit 
displayed by the crew on the occa- 
sion, than by assuring the honse, 
that the cheering. arose from the 
cockpit ; and the wounded and the 
dying were those who first raised 
the patriotic shouts. Would the 
noble lord call those men depressed 
N2 and 
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and heartless, who were not only 
suscep tible of such mai ly and ge- 
nerous feelings, but who were ca- 
pable of giving to them, even in 
the bitter moments of bodily an- 
guish and inevitable death, the 

energetic tone and expression so 
truly characteristic of British sea- 
men? A right honourable triend 
near him had suggested another 
memorable proof of what the noble 
lord might, if he pleased, call the 
wretched and binithe ‘ss state of our 
crews, and he thanked his right 
honourable friend for the sugges- 
tion. He alluded to the gallant 
ficht maintained by the Java. John 
biumble, the boatswain of that 
ship, was perhaps one of those 
seamen who, according to the noble 
lord’s statements, were dishearten- 
ed, and lost their spirit and ener- 
gies, in consequence of the oppres- 
sions and privations they had suf- 
fered. 
this disheartened seaman? Having 
been severcly wounded, he went 
below ; she rtly afterwards returned 
ipon deck, and with the tourniquet 
on his arm, which he said he had 
put to rights, he was seen cheering 
of the boarders with his pipe, Was 
this a proof with the noble lord of 
the decayed and heartless state of 
our petty officers and seamen? If 


it was, the noble lord might be 
well grounded in his res olutions ; 


for he cou ld assure him t! hat there 
were not only numerous nonies 
of a somiular kind, but that many 


more of our disheartened seamen 


testi 


were ready toemulate them. But 
he probably apy aled in vain tothe 
feelings of the noble lord. It was 


for the house and tor the c: untry to 
fecl, to admire, and appreciate 
those instances of devotion and 
magnanimity which so frequently 
exalted the British se aman to the 
rank of a hero, and placed him on 


What was the conduct of 
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the pinnacle of immortal honour 
and glory. ‘The noble lord, among 
his other misreprese ntations, had 
said, that there was no promotion 
to be obtained in the navy but by 
the wares of cor uption, If such 
vere the real opinion of the noble 
lord, was he not fairly borne out 
i putting a few questions to the 
candour of the noble lord? Was 
the noble lord’s appointment to the 
command of a ship obtained by the 
wages of corruption ? Was the red 
ribbon worn by him, and given cere 
tainly to a young man as a rare 
mark of distinction, obtained by 
the wages of corruption? Had his 
near relation—for the noble lord’s 
supposition would warrant him ia 
going that length—been raised to 
the naval rank he now enjoyed, 
and appointed governor of Guada- 
loupe, by the wages of corruption? 
Did the gallan officer, the noble 
lord’s successor in the command of 
the fine frigate he once had, obtain 
that command by the wages of core 
ruption? The fact was, that the 
noble lord’s recommendation had 
great weight in the appointment of 
his successor, and surely that Te 
commendation was not caused by 
any feeling of corruption. He re 
gretied, he sincerely di plored that 
the no ble lord had resigned the 
command of that fine vessel ; for 
he was convinced, that in that com 
mand he would have acted with as 
much cons sistency —with as much 
spirit—and with as much honour 
for the service of the navy, as he 
appeared, in his re: solution is of that 
night, to act against its acknow 
a a glory, energy, and courage. 
He had noticed the noble lord’s 
resolutions with some warmth, but 
his warmth was instantaneous, and 
arose naturally out of the subject} 
but his lo rdship had not the same 


apology to offer, for he had em 
ployed 
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employed six months in condensing 


oe ee oo SES, Be 
_ and bringing into a mass all his la 


hours and researches, and he had 


laid before the house the result of 


his six months’ concoction. After 
solong an absence from his parlia- 
mentary duty, he presented himself, 
at the end of the session, just in time 
to tell his constituents that he had 
been labouring for the service of 
the navy, All the resolutions, with 
the exception of the first, ci nstituted 
a gross and scandalous libel on 
the navy; and although the house 
could not consent to become parties 
in the libel, he assured the noble 
lord, that if he thought proper to 
write a pamphlet on the subject, 
instead of making a speech or pro- 

sing resolutions, he would pledge 
Fmself to answer it. All his 
statements and assertions were un- 
founded imputations against the 
navy, against the house, agzuinst 
the country. He trusted they 
would be met with a decided ne- 
gative, forthe sake of the glory, 
the reputation, and the valour of 
the navy—or that great bulwark 
of our national independence, and 
of that safeguard of our liberties 
and happiness, He therefore im- 
plored the house, it the noble lord 
dared to try the question, to reject 
it by such a majority as would 
mark the sense and indignation of 
the house. 

The motion was accordingly ne- 
gatived without a division. 

July 7, in the house of lords, ear] 
Bathurst rose and observed, that 
the victory which their lordships 
Were now called upon to comme- 
Morate, was of a nature as decisive 
im itself, and as gigantic in its re- 
sults, as any which had graced the 
military annals of England. Not 
only were the enemy defeated and 
driven off the Held, but they had 


lo: P ° ee ° 
stall their artiulery, their. stores, 
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their baggage, and, in short, every 
thing that constituted the materiel 
ofanarmy. ‘They had been com- 
pelled to abandon the strong mili- 
tary positions on the Ebro, which 
they had been fortifying for months, 
and where they reckoned upon 
making a stand, if forced to relin- 
quish that portion of Spain which 
they had previously heid. But the 
great talents of lord Wellington 
were not less displayed in the deci- 
sive battle of Vittoria, than in the 
skill with which the campaign had 
been planned, and the rapidity with 
which it had been conducted. In- 
deed the enemy, confounded and 
subdued by superior skill, even be- 
fore the action, seem not ta have 
displayed that valour for which 
they have been distinguished on 
other occasions, They appear to 
have fought with spirit only on two 
points: the one on their right, 
where it was their object to cover 
or regain the main road to France 
by Bayonne, but in which they 
were completely repulsed by the 
troops under sir T. Graham: the 
other point was on the ieli, where 
they endeavoured, in vain, to retake 
the commanding positions that were 
forced and maintained by the divi- 
sion of sir Rowland Hill. It was 
in this part of the field that coloncl 
Cadogan received the wound whic! 

cost him his life. Feeling that bis 
wound was fatal, he made it his iast 
request to his brother soldiers, that 
they would convey him to a small 
eminence in the rear. There, seated 
with his back leaning against a 
tree, he gazed on the field of battle 
till death shut his eyes in darkness, 
He was a gallant officer, as brave 
in action as amiable and respecta- 
ble in private life. He (lord Ba- 
thurst) jamented sincerely the losses 
which our army sustained ; but he 
believed they would be found tn- 
N 3 con- 
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considerable, when compared with 
the magnitude ot the victory which 
had been gained; a victory that 
would be ever memorable in the 
annals of this country, and of which 
it was impossible to calculate the 
beneticial consequences. It was 
not a little remarkable, that near 
the spot where this battle was 
fought, another victory had been 
obtained in one of the proudest 
days of England’s martial glory. 
Ic was when Edward the Black 
Prinee defeated the usurper of the 
crown of Spain, who on that oce:- 
sion was supported by Trench 
How different, however, 
under all the circumstances, was 
that !sattle from the present! How 
incomparably superior were the re- 
sources of France at the presen 
were 


troonws, 


day, compared to what they 
then! and how much greater the 
talents of the man who was at the 
head of her government! Then 
France was only an auxiliary ; now 
she was a principal; the victory 
of the Black Prince was only the 
result of a single campaign, but this 
ofa series of campaigns. Could 
such a victory as the present have 
been foretold to Edward, how 
would it have cheered him to have 
scen the martial glory of his coun- 
try still sypported, and that his 
name would be transmitted to pos- 
terity, united to another exploit of 
a still hirher order! Lord Bathurst 
concluded with moving, “ That 
the thanks of this house be given 
to field-marshal the marquis of 
Wellington, for the energy and 
distinguished skill with which he 
has conducted the late operations 
of the campaign in Spain, and par- 
tecularly for the splendid victory 


1, > . am — ] . 
which he obtained over the enemy 


in the neighbourhood of Vittoria.” 
Lord Rosslyn rose merely for the 
purpose of expressing his acknow- 
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ledgements to those who had ad. 
vised the prince regent to confer a 
mark of military honour. on lord 
Wellington, which was almost as 
unexampled as his services. 

The marquis Wellesley, at the 
close of an eloquent speech, said 
the victory they were now cele 
brating was an achievement which 
would shed an eternal lustre on our 
history—a victory to be held in 
everlasting remembrance, and one 
which would excite the admiration 
and applause of Englishmen to the 
latest posterity. 

Lord Holland was aware that 
he could add nothing to what had 
been said on the subject in the for- 
cible and eloquent speech of the 
noble mover; and yet, considering 
that no man felt a warmer interest 
tian he did in the cause of the pen- 
insula, he was unwilling to give 
merely a silent vote. [From the 
commencement he hailed the pro- 
gress of lord Wellington, and, in his 
own mind, could not help conceiv- 
ing that he was marked out to 
achieve the great abject which 
there was now the happiest pro- 
spect of seeing accomplished. The 
necessity of the case, and the na- 
ture ot the circumstances, were 
calculated to bring forward the ta 
lents of a great genius. When he 
saw lord Wellington, like another 
Fabius, conquering by delay, and 
restraining the impetuosity of his 
army at one time ; at another sett 
ing the unexpected opportunity, 
and drawing success from retreat; 
and now saw him with a supernr 
force turning it to the utmost pos 
sible account ; seeing his transcen 
dent merits in all these particulars, 
he could not help saying, that pate 
liament had never voted its thanks 
upon sounder principles,or for juste? 
reasons. 


Lord Lauderdale suggested that 
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2 monument ought to be erected 
to the memory of col. Cadogan. 

Lord Liverpool said, that as a 
member of the government, as a 
peer, and as a man, he was bound 
to attend to that suggestion; and 
more particularly as colonel Cado- 
gan had been a private friend and 
acquaintance. baa 

Lord Castlereagh made a similar 
motion in the house of commons, 
which was carried nem. con, 

July 14, in the house of com. 
mons, Mr. Wilberforce rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to move an address 
to the prince regent for the pro- 
duction of such information as had 
been received with respect to the 
conduct of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, in consequence of the treaty 
signed at Rio de Janeiro in Feb. 
1810, in which treaty the prince of 
Brazils had pledged himself to co- 
operate with his Britannic miajesty, 
by adopting the most efficacious 
means for the gradual abolition of 
the slave trade throughout his doe 
minions. The hon. member read 
the words of the treaty, containing 
a statement of the grounds upon 
which this pledge was entered into, 
and observing that he need not re- 
mind the house of the resolutions in 
the same strain, adopted in 1806 
and 1810, for promoting the abo- 
lition of this odious traffic. He 
expressed his satisfaction that our 
government had evinced the utmost 
sincerity and zeal in its endeavours 
to accomplish the object of these 
resolutions, not only in the treaty 
alluded to, but in its more recent 
communications with Sweden, 
Therefore he wished it to be di- 
stinctly understood, that he did not 
a aiaaees any disappoint- 
ieee € wishes of justice and 
en ty Upon this interesting sub- 
in “é ny want of zeal or exertion 

part of our Own govern- 
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ment. But he was sure the house 
would hear with peculiar concern, 
that accounts were received, of the 
correctness of which there could be 
no doubt, that notwithstanding the 
solemn pledge of the prince regent 
of Portugal, the trade of the Por- 
tuguese in African slaves L.ad, since 
the abolition ofthat traffic, increased 
in a very considerable degree, and 
accompanied too with fresh cir- 
cumstances of aggravation, with 
such circumstances, indeed, as were 
outrageous to common humanity. 
After expatiating with the most 
impressive eloquence upon these 
déscriptions, the hon. member ex- 
pressed his hope that Portugal, 
which in fact owed to our navy the 
protection of the very vessels thus 
ignominiously occupied, would be 
yet brought to act upon her treaty, 
and to respect the rights of justice 
and humanity. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed an 
entire concurrence with the senti- 
ments of his hon. friend, and ac- 
knowledged his forbearance in not 
bringing forward his motion at an 
earlier period, in consequence of 
the disappointment alluded to. He 
lamented that disappointment; but 
as it would be impossible to lay 
any information upon this subject 
before the house within the present 
sessions, he submitted whether it 
would not answer his wishes better 
to withdraw his motion at present, 
giving notice of his intention to 
bring it forward again, if he saw 
occasion, «at an early period of the 
next session. 

On the 22d of July parliament 
was proroguced by the prince regent; 
on which occasion the speaker of 
the house of commons addressed 
his royal highness in a long speech, 
which, with the speech hii the 
throne, will be found among the 
Public Papers. 

N 4 CHAP. 
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NHE ch: inge that took place in 
Ta the political and moral appear- 
ance and condition of Europe, m 
the course of the year 1812, was so 
great and momentous, and burst 
upon the astonished and delighted 
eyes of the friends of human inde- 
pendence and happiness so suddenly 
and wnexpectedly, and in such a 
complete and perfect form, that we 
consider ourselves not merely justi- 
fied, but imp eriously called upon, to 
devote this first c chapter of the histo- 
rical department of our work to a 
rapid sketch and development of the 
causes which produced it. We have 
called it a moral as well as a politi- 

cal change; because we are firmly 
and clearly of opinion, that every 
great politic il chi ange in the state 
and condition of nations must be 
preceded, accompanied and follow- 
ed by a moral change; and to this 
moral chance historians in general, 
too much occupied with the detail 
of battles, or with the characters of 
kings, and what are called and es- 
teen od great militzry and — 
men, have pat td too little attentio 
and respect. We are induced to 
tuke this retr spect, because, while 

was taking place, o1 


the change 
rather while the c sequences of its 


havi g begun to operate were ma- 
nifesii ng thems« lves, it was imp OSSI- 
he mind to view thom, stea- 


ble for t 





1 Obstinacy in ihe Russian War. 


dily, clearly, and comprehensively. 
In the midst of the wonderful events 
of the year 1812, succeeding each 
other as they did with so much ra. 
pidity, and confounding the con. 
jectures and calculations of the 
most profound and experienced po- 
liticians, the heart was too much 
elated, the faculties of the mind were 
too much overpowered, to see them 
in ail their importance, to trace them 
back to their causes, or to anticipate 
the conse equences whic h they were 
likely to produce. ‘The annalist too, 
obliged trom the very nature and 
object of his work to confine his at- 
tention to the events and transac 
tions of the passing year, is neces 
sarily cut off fro-a those compre- 
hensive views which the historian 
(especially if he writes when all is 
before him, and when the feelings 
which such events as those which 
occurred last year are calculated to 
excite have subsided into tranquil 
lity, and given room and opportu 
nity for cool and sober judgement 
and reflection to come in and exer- 
cise their powers, ) can minutely and 
fully atten d to. 

Before, however, we enter into a 
development and explanation ci the 
causes which have tended so com- 
pletely, a nd we trust perm: anently, 
to alter the appearance of Europe, 


and the fate and fortunes of her in- 
habitants, 
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habitants, it may be proper to point 
out those causes which had brought 
the continent into that abject and 
miserable condition from w hich it 
has now emerged: this we are in- 
clined to do, because, if we are not 
much mistaken, it will appear that 
in both cases the political and mo- 
ral changes were brought about 
nearly at the same time, and from 
the same causes. In this sketch otf 
the events and transactions which 
occurred at the commencement of 
the French revolution, and of the 
means by which the French govern- 
ment were enabled to subjugate by 
far the greatest portion of the con- 
tinent of Europe co their power, we 
shall carefully abstain from all re- 
ference to party topics or politics: 
the day is certainly now arrtved, 
when the most zealous and sanguit 
admirer of the French revolution 
at its commencement, must admit 
that he was grossly and tataiiy mis- 
taken in the ideas which he formed 
of its origin, nature, character, and 
probable effects on the happ: vs 
either of the French nation itself o: 
of mankind in general; while, on 
the other hand, th: who, either 
from more profound and elightened 
views of man, irom a more perfect 
knowledge of the French character, 
and of the persons who acted the 
chief part at the commencement of 
the revolution, or from the violent 
antipathy which they entertuined 
agamst every thing which had the 
appearance and held out the pro- 
Spector promoting the liberty of the 
human race;—.il these, we say (for 
there were opponents ot the French 
revi lution of allthese clas.es , must 
alow, that the operatic ns of the 
combined powers arainsi Krance 
Originated not in the most noble or 
fe eh en, owe cn 

qs ith sound wisdom and 
policy, 
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With regard to the origin of the 
French revolution, we are strongly 
disposed to doubt, whether there 
existed, at the time, any very gene- 
ral or very powertul feeling of the 
oppression under which, in many 
respects, the bulk of the French 
nation laboured: we are far from 
denying that their condition, in 
many respects, was bad, and both 
admitted of and required melio- 
ration; but we would lay it down 
as a sound and undoubted position, 
that when nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, have been brought up ina 
state of slavery and political degra- 
dation and misery, they are nearly, 
if not quite, insensible to its exist- 
ence: they do not know the means 
ing of the terms freedom and inde- 
pendence; and till they are enlight- 
ened, all appeal to chem on this sub. 
ject wil be in vain. But there ts one 
feeling and sentiment which all na- 
tions entertain, and which among 
even the most ignorant, abject, and 
enslaved, are sufficiently active and 
powerful to stir them up to the most 
determiied and persevering acts of 
selr-edetence: we mean the feelin 
and sentiment of national inden 

nce. [tin .y seem stranze that at 
shouid be so, and the speculative 
politietan m cy ridicule and reject the 
noon ;—out ull bistory, and espe- 
cially the history of the last four 
years, most unequivocally and a- 
bundanily proves, that nations to- 
ta'ly ignorant of the rights of civil, 
political, and religious liberty, and 
inser style to their calls, will be 
roused whenever their national ine 
dependence ts atracked. Spain and 
Por tival are Instances in point ; and 
there can be little doubé that even 
the inhabitants of ‘T'urkey would be 
animated with a much greater share 
of heroism, if their country were 
attacked by a foreign foe, than if 
they were called to fight for the 
blessings 
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blessings of a liberty the nature of 


which they do not understand, and 
the want of which they did not feel. 

So, though in a different degree, 
we apprehend it was at the com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
tion. We do not deny, that in such 
acountry as France, espectally after 
the events of the American revolu- 
tion, and the connection which they 
had in those events; and after the 
labours of their philosophers(as they 
were called) to teach the people 
their political and civil rights, there 
must have been many who united 
themselves to the cause of the 
French revolution, because they 
hoped and expected it would re- 
move grievances which they actu- 
ally felt, and put them in possession 
of rights and privileges which they 
were convinced they ought to pos- 
sess—the nature of which they un- 
derstood, and which they were well 
quahihed and entitled to enjoy. But 
we mean to speak of the great bulk 
ot the nation; and oa them we 
think two causes principally operat. 
ed in inducing thein to take such a 
zealous and determined partin sup- 
port of the revolution. In the first 
slace, the labours and writings of 
the philosophers had stimulated all 
who were superficial thinkers (and 
this class in France always has been 
very numerous) to the adoption of 
several wild and chimerical ideas 
respecting human liberty and the 
rightsot man, The very extravagance 
andimpracticability of those notions, 


falling as they did on the brains of 


hot-headed men. produced a more 
VW ild, determine {, and desperate en- 
thusiasm than could have been pro- 
duced in them by any display of 
their real and rational rights and 
ey 8 Then p litical know- 
edge (if so it may be termed) had 
come upon them unprepared; and 
besides, it was of such a nature as 
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could never have taught or dispaced 
them to understand and relish the 
blessings of those political rights, 
which alone, in a state of society, 
man can safely and wisely enjoy, 
In short, a most violent enthusiasm 
was produced in the minds of a 
large portion of the French nation, 
in defence of what they did nx 
comprehend ; and like all enthusi. 
asts, and all worshippers of un 
known deities, they repelled with 
indignation, and with their mighti- 
est efforts, all who they imagined 
wished to deprive them of the god 
of their idolatry. It 1s probable, 
however, that this cause would soon 
have died away, had it not been 
kept alive and strengthened by the 
attack of the combined powers a 
gainst France: and this attack not 
only produced this effect, but it also 
brought into existence, or More pro» 
perly speaking into operation, that 
feeling and sentiment of national in- 
dependence, which when _ roused 
and threatened is the most effectual 
detence of the people, Such, in our 
Opinion, were the two princi 
causes which existed and operted 
at the beginning of the French re 
volution, and which, aided by 
others which we shall immediately 
notice and describe, enabled that 
nation not only to protect them- 
selves, but to commence the work 
of Europe's subjugation and misery: 
we say to commence the work, bes 
cause we are persuaded that, in 4 
subsequent part of the French re 
volutionary history, those causes 
gave place to others of a yery dif. 
terent description, but which were 
at least equally effectual in produ 
cing the subjugation of the continent 
of Europe. 

Of the subordinate or rather the 
secondary causes which began %€ 
operate at the commencement © 
the revolution, and which still = 

ratey 
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rate, the most conspicuous and 

werful consisted in the opening 
o the ambitious, of the road to fame 
and authority, which that event 
produced. All hoped by it to bet- 
ter their situation and fortunes; and 
under this impression all were in- 
duced to act in that manner which 
they knew would have a tendency 
to forward and secure the object of 
their wishes. ‘Thus talents of all 
kinds were brought into notice and 
exertion, at the very moment they 
were wanted; and not only were 
they brought into notice and exer- 
tion, but each description of talent 
took the situation for which it was 
best calculated. In these two re- 
spects, therefore, the French revo- 
lutionists had greatly the advantage 
over their opponents ; for under the 
old and regular governments of Eu- 
rope little talent existed, or at least 
was cherished and called forth; rank, 
interest, and intrigue stinted its 
atcha or kept it in obscurity ; and 

sides, where talents were employ- 
ed in the public service, it not un- 
frequently happened that they were 
misdirected ; for, in the application, 
the same causes, interest and in- 
trigue, which in many instances 
kept them back altogether, operated 
to render them of comparatively 
little service. 

Let us now see what advantages 
the French derived from the cir- 
cumstances we have stated: in the 
first place, their soldiers were en- 
thusiastically attached to the cause 
of the revolution, from causes which 
we have already attempted to ex- 
plain; and to this enthusiasm, pow- 
erful as it was, was added another 
feeling scarcely less powerful and 
“Sara to the revolution,--the 

pe and expectation of rising to the 
wag military glory and com- 
id. We cannot be surprised, if, 
actuated and directed by two such 
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animating motives, the French soon 
became good’ soldiers, and fought 
with great success against the vete- 
ran troops of Europe. But these 
causes would probably have been of 
little avail, at least they would not 
have insured regular and perma- 
nent success, had they not received 
the assistance of the other cause 
which we stated; had not all the 
talent of the nation been called into 
full and complete action, and sta- 
tioned exactly where it was most 
wanted and most useful. ‘Thus 
every thing went on well, after the 
machine had been once put in regue 
lar motion ; or, if any stoppages took 
place, they were almost immediately 
perceived and rectified bythose who 
managed the machine. Another 
circumstance yet requires to be 
noticed: nearly all who thought, 
acted, or fought for the French re- 
volution had but one object in view; 
though that object was of a two- 
fold nature, and thus became much 
more influential than if it had been 
single : this object was the establish- 
ment of the revolution, and, by 
means of it, the security of their 
own elevated rank and increased 
fortune: all were interested, and 
most powerfully interested, in sup- 
porting it, because they were par- 
takers of the blessings which it pro- 
duced: whetlier those blessings were 
real, we shall not. stop to inquire; 
such at least they were deemed by 
the French people; and it cannot 
too often be repeated, that their 
feeling, and not our own ideas, 
must be investigated, when we en- 
deavour to account for the conduct 
of foreign nations. 

The causes which we have hither- 
to assigned for the success of the 
French, at the commencement of 
the revolution, if not very credita- 
ble to the soundness of their judge- 
went, are not disgraceful to their 

moral 
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moral feelings and character: but 
these 
others of the latter de scription: the y 
began to fight to pron ct them- 
selves; afterwards, they asserted, and 
peihaps believed, in odes to bestow 
upon other nations the liberty which 
they themselves enjoyed; a: nd at last 
solely for the purposes of glory, 
conquest an d plu nder. One « tthe 


most distii le uishi iw oan d detestable 
tenets of the French ph Lost ) hy was, 


that the e 1 jusufied the means; 
and this doctrine, th y soon con- 
vinced the world most fatally, they 
cid not regard as merely specula- 
tive ; for they reduced it to practice 
in the most regular and systematic 
manner. Every species of fraud 
and deception was employed to 
| of their arms: the 
inhabitants of the countries which 
they invaded were taught to receive 
them as benefactors: their victories 
and triumphs were exaggerated, 
both in number and in their results; 
their defeats were either entirely 
concealed, or represented as ‘—- 
and unimportant. ‘The , which 
at ourst they had uss d tor ‘ie Fy te 
de ay ating th cir doctrines, was 
e! rely di ‘voted to these altialatie 
— tices; till at length the nations 
whom they invaded were prepared, 
by the misrepresentations which they 
put if rth, LO TeCccive them ( ither As 
tiiends, or as enemies so invincible 
and so habituated to conquest that 
all resistance to them would be in 
vain, 
By degrees, as we have already 
remarked, the feelings and senti- 
ments which existed a: 


causes soon gave place to 
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what he conceived to be liberty, 
and he liberally promised the same 
libe rly to the nations wlio mm he; Ine. 
vaded: afterwards glory was his 
sole object; and in the pursuit of 
it were forgotten nor o nly } MS OWN 
liberty and the ind pende nce of his 
owii country, but the personal liber. 
ty and nations il independence of 
those who m he | had be for e promised 
and undertaken to miake free. Ie 
may however be doubted, whether 
this love of glory, natural and en. 
deared as it is to a Frenchman, 
would have c carr! ied him On so une 
weal riedly and chee rfully through 
all the wars in which France has 
been engaged, had it not been as. 
sisted and encouraged by the hope 
of plunder: but these two objects 
united have urged him on to all the 
feats which he has performed, and 
to the perpetration of all the crimes 
which he has committed. 
Continued warfare, always or 
generally conducted with great 
talent and success, necessarily ge- 
nerated a military character in the 
French nation, and put them in pos- 
session of an army not only power- 
ful in respect to its numbers, but 
much more formidable for the 
single master-spirit which actuated 
every part of it, and for the con- 
summate skill and experience of its 
gener rals, Perhaps there was not 
in ita single soldier who did not be- 
lieve that France, his country, was 
destined to be the mistress ‘of the 
world ; that he was destined to con- 
tribute his share towards this grand 
and glorious consummation; and 
that while he was engay ed in this 
work he should enric ‘ys himself with 
plunder, and prob: ably rise to a high 
and distinguished comm. ind. From 
this hasty and rap ‘id sketch of the 
first feeling rs of the French at the 
commencement of the revolution; 


of the teclings which afterwards 
took 
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took possession of their minds and 
influenced their conduct ; and of the 
talents by which these feelings have 
been uniformly directed, and the 
success to which, when thus direct- 
ed, they almost necessarily led, we 
may easily explain how they be- 
came the conquerors of most part 
of the continent of Europe: this, 
however, will become still more 
strikingly evident, if we briefly 
contrast the character, talents, and 
conduct of their opponents in the 
mighty conquests, with their own. 

The coalesced powers entered on 
their first war with France in total 
ignorance of the character of the 
nation against whom they were 
about to fight, and of the nature of 
those circumstances which at that 
particular period affected that cha- 
racter: hence, had their views been 
ever so laudable and disinterested, 
had they been solely what they 
professed, for the reestablishment 
et social order, and for the benefit 
of the French themselves, they 
could not have accomplished them: 
but their views undoubtedly were 
either undefined even to them- 
selves, or they were selfish and nar- 
row. This alone must have mate- 
tially injured their cause ; but it 
soon appeared that not only were 
the joint views of the coalesced 
sltish and narrow, but that each 
branch of the confederacy had its 
Own peculiar interest in contempla- 
tion. ‘lo the compact and indis- 
soluble unity, therefore, of the 
each nation was opposed 2 body 
med of loose, disjointed, and 
eterogeneous raterials, which 
a agi fall to pieces by 
Stevind Cees sa even if no 
. *. ce had operated against 
‘e he monarchs who headed 
“ pony agi » too, were insensi- 
© to the danger with which the 
‘enca revolution threatened them; 
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though they pretended'that from an 
apprehension of this danger alone 
they had taken up arms. There 
is, however, reason to believe that 
at first they were actuated solely 
by the hope of dividing France, 
and that the real danger to which 
they were exposed, did not present 
itself to their apprehension till it 
was too late to ward it off. But 
their great inferiority to the French 
was in talent, and in the want of 
unity of views and interest : in the 
French army, all ranks of men felt 
that they hi.d a common interest in 
success or defeat, and consequently 
all ranks cheerfully, nay enthustas- 
tically, put forth their respective 
talents and efforts to obtain the 
one and avoid the other. With 
them it was no common and every 
day war; it was not a war in 
which, in consideration of the pay 
which they received, they were to 
discharge the routine duty of 2 
soldier ; it was a war, in their esti- 
mation, not only of a higher cha- 
racter, but one in which they were 
principals, and not merely agents. 
No such feeling could actuate the 
soldiers of the coalesced powers; 
no such feeling appears to have 
operated even in the breasts of their 
officers: they went into this war 
as they- had been accustomed to 
do into former wars; and meeting 
with opponents of a_ different 
stamp, it is not surprising that they 
were defeated, But the French, 
as we have already remarked, did 
not trust entirely to the profound 
and comprehensive plans on which 
each campaign was arranged; nor 
to the extensive combinations by 
which it was to be carried into ex- 
ecution ; nor to the consummate 
skill and experience and enthusi- 
astic fidelity of their officers and 
men; nor to the most judicious and 
complete equipment of their army 
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in every possible respect :—those 
undoubtedly might have ensured 
victory ; but intent solely on one 
object, they did not hesitate to em- 
ploy bribery and treachery where- 
ever they found they would be use 
ful: and unfortunately, besides 
the other defects of the system of 
the coalesced powers, they were 
induced by interest and intrigue, 
or compelled by necessity, to trust 
men who were not proof against 
bribery. 

Such are the general causes 
which produced the triumphs and 
conquests of the French arms: but 

esides these, particular causes ope- 
rated in some countries: the inha- 
bitants of a great part of Germany, 
for instance, divided as it was into 
numberless petty states, could have 
but a small poruon of that feeling 
of national independence which in- 
cites even the slaves of the most 
tyrannical government to repel the 
attacks of a foreign invader. In 
other parts of Germany, the infa- 
tuation respecting the French revo- 
lution, and respecting the objects of 
the French in their conquests, con- 
tinued long after the character of 
that revolution, and the real nature 
of these objects, had been apparent 
to all who are not wilfully blind. 
Hence the spirit of national inde- 
pendence in those parts of Germany 
was kept down by the. hope of ob- 
taining civil and political liberty ; 
and the people were indifferent to 
the conquest of their country by 
the French, or perhaps actually re- 
joiced at it, because, by this con- 
quest, they either hoped to have 
their condition meliorated by their 
new masters; or syll more blindly 
amagined that the French, after free- 
ing them from their slavery, would 
give up the country to their own 
regulation and government. Nor 
was the infatuation contined to the 








people : even monarchs, who cep: 
tainly never had any reason to sup. 
pose that the French revolutioy 
portended any thing but their de. 
struction, were more jealous of each 
other than apprehensive of the 
common enemy ; and, with most 
infatuated apathy, or even satistac. 
tion, stood by while that common 
enemy rendered their own destruc. 
tion more easy and certain, by the 
destruction of the other legitimate 
monarchs. In some cases they 
even leagued themselves with the 
spoiler, and, with a much greater 
want of principle than he display. 
ed, consented to partake of the 
spoil. 

Thus all causes, both those which 
existed among the French and 
those which existed in the cabinets 
and armies of the different powers 
on the continent, contributing to 
one great end, it-is not surprising 
that the former made themselves 
masters of the, greatest portion of 
the latter ; or that they organized 
the most numerous and thorough 
bred army which the world ever 
witnessed. France, indeed, was be 
come entirely military : the ideas, 
the feelings, and the expectations 
of the nation were of that charac 
ter, less mixed perhaps than it eX 
isted even among the Romans. 
Towards the more complete and 
systematic formation of this charae- 
ter Bonaparte contributed largely 
and most zealously ; so that with 
him at the head of the French na- 
tion, with the military character 
and feelings of the people so gene 
ral, strong and influential, and with 
an actual army of half a million of 
men, even after by far the largest 
portion of Europe had been sub- 
dued, the friends of liberty and 
dependence seemed to have little 
reason to look forward to any hap- 
p¥ aad beneficial change. Ne 
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Not only did Bonaparte quicken 
and strengthen the impulse of mi- 
litary enthusiasm among — the 
French, but he directed it in a 
mote regular and systematic man- 
ner. Military schools were esta- 
blished throughout the empige, In 
which, from their earliest infancy, 
the youths of France imbibed ideas 
of military glory, and were taught 
to place their supreme good in con- 
tributing to the splendour and the 
conquests of the great nation: no 
class of men had such distinguish- 
ed honours and privileges as the 
military ; and as these honours and 
privileges were the ambition of all, 
and were placed within the reach 
of all, they necessarily gave birth 
to great military talents and ac- 
quirements. But we shall deceive 
ourselves if we suppose that to this 
military character were united 
those feelings and qualifications 
which in the days of Louis XIV. 
(so similar in some respects, and 
so very unlike in others, to the 
reign of Bonaparte,) exalted and 
adorned the military character : 
under the revolutionary military 
system, there was none of that de- 
licate and chivalrous sense of ho- 
nour which captivated and dazzled 
even those who abhorred the am- 
bitious and restless spirit with 
which it was accompanied. The 
soldier of France in the time of 
Lonis XIV. was actuated by as 
strong and sincere a desire to ad- 
vance the glory of the great nation 
as the soldier of Bonaparte: but 
far above this feeling, however cha- 
racteristic and dear to him, was a 
sense of his personal honour, which 
he would have thought disgraced 
by Many acts which the soldier of 
Bonaparte systematically and un- 

lushin, ly performed. In the latter 
there is much that is low, base, and 
Coatemptible; and he thinks 
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thing disgraceful but cowardice in 
the'field of battle. With. the soldier 
of Louis XIV. his word was sas 
cred :—-the soldier of Bonaparte, on 
the contrary, will not scruple to 
break his parolé, that he may again 
partake in the glory, the conquest, 
and the plunder, of his companion? 
inarms, but though the military 
character of the modern French: 
was thus ignominiously disinguish- 
ed from that which prevailed in the 
time of Louis XIV, it was mere 
formidable to the repose of Europe, 
both by its peculiar nature, and by 
the habits and talents of the mar 
by whom it was wielded. 
Bonaparte became a favourite at 
first with the French nation, be. 
cause he freed them from a state of 
disorder and anarchy, and restored 
them to something like a regular 
and fixed government : this hold oa 
their gratitude was converted into 
enthusiastic admiration by his con- 
quests, which were so rapid, exten- 
sive, and splendid, that the French 
people hoped the time was at 
length approaching when they were 
to become, what T.ouis XIV. had 
in vain endeavoured to render them, 
the conquerors and possessors of 
Europe. Thus was the power of 
Bonaparte still further strengthened. 
by the circumstance of the Freach 
nation coinciding with him in his 
schemes of conquest: and it is fur- 
ther worthy of remark, that all 
those causes which contributed to 
the subjugation of Europe, contri- 
buted at the same time to render 
his armies more formidable, and 
his populanty with the French peo- 
ple more permanent and certain. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these cir- 
cumstaunces—notwithstanding near- 
ly the whole continent of Europe 
lay exhausted and humbled at uf 
feet of a man who possessed ar 
army of at least half a million, ac- 
customed 
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customed to victory,and command- 
ed by officers whose thoughts and 
talents had been solely directed to 
military affairs; and notwithstand- 
ing this man, besides this army, 
was at the head of a nation who 
were willing and able, from almost 
inexhaustible resources, to supply 
him with French troops ;—yct we 
now behold him driven trom most 
of his conquests; beaten; forsaken 
by his allies; and compelled to act 
entirely on the defensive. Whence 
has this wonderful change arisen ? 
to what causes ought it to be 
traced? If we are not mistaken, 
the causes must be sought for, part- 
ly in the nations which had been 
conquered, and partly in the cha- 
racter of Bonaparte. 

The nations of the continent, for 
some years past, must have most 
sensibly and sorely felt. that their 
ideas respecting the French were 
utterly erroneous ; and that, though 
their first wish and object was to 
overturn the established govern- 
ments, by this overthrow they did 
not ratend to melhorate the condi- 
tion of the people: the oppressions 
of the French, too, were of that na- 
ture and description, which even 
those most ignorant of the blessings 
of liberty must feel and endeavour 
to throw off; for not only Bona- 
parte hunself in order to prosecute 
his schemes of conquest, but all 
his officers and soldiers to enrich 
themselves, plundered the inhabi- 
tants inthe most merciless manner : 
indeed a regular and _ established 
system of spoliation was set in mo- 
tion wherever the French became 
masters ; and those who could not 
understand what was meant by the 
possession or the loss of the bless- 
ings of liberty most acutely felt 
the loss of their property. We 
have already adverted to the differ- 
@ace between she French military 





character now and whiat it was jg 
the days of Louis X1LV.: in thog 
days, no doubt, plunder and rapine 
were too common ; but they were 
not attended with those coarse and 
brutal manners 1n the officers which 
mark the French officers of the pre. 
sent day. Besides this spoliation, 
the inhabitants of the conquered 
countries perceived their friends 
and relations dragged away to fight 
the battles of France; and under 
all these sufferings they durst not 
utter a whispered complaint, To 
these persona! sources of disaf. 
fection were added the degrading 
idea of the loss of their nationd 
independence; which, though it 
had been extinct for some time, 
was revived with a sense of their 
misery ; and thethought that they 
were subject to a foreign power— 
and so subject, not, as they expect- 
ed, in order to be rendered more 
happy, but to undergo additional 
and aggravated misery—must have 
filled up the measure of their in- 
dignation and disaffection to the 
l'rench. 

But these causes were rendered 
still more operative by the pecu- 
liar character and views of Bona- 
parte: not content with levying 
the most heavy and oppressive con- 
tributions on the conquered nations 
of the continent, he endeavoured to 
deprive them of the means of pay- 
ing these contributions, by prohi- 
biting their commercial intercourse 
with England: for, in some mea 
sure, to his implacable hostility to 
this country, and to the absurd and 
mad schemes to which that antl 
pathy incited him, we may justly 
ascribe the changed state of his 
fortunes. In the first place, as we 
have just remarked, his hostility to 
Great Britain prompted him to his 
anti-commercial decrees, which m 
their operation greatly seer 
in 
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e distress of the continent, 
exasperated their minds still more 
against him, By his conauct in 
this respect he displayed his total 
ignorance concerning the nature 
and operations of commerce ; and 
by his conduct towards Spain, in 
which also his hostility to England 
was manifest and operating, he dis- 
covered his ignorance of mankind. 
Lord Wellesley observed, speaking 
in the house of lords of Bonaparte, 
that he was of that order of men, 
who create to themselves great re- 
verses; and it certainly is a wise 
dispensation of providence, that, 
even in characters of great wicked- 
ness and great talents, there gene- 
rally are some passions so over- 
powering as to destroy the wicked- 
ness, and render useless the talents, 
with which they co-exist. But, in 
the second place, it was of little 
moment that the nations of the 
continent should be disposed to 
throw off the yoke of Bonaparte ; 
or that their sentiments respecting 
the views and principles of the 
French should, from wotul expe- 
tence, be radically changed: still 
the impression remained, that their 
generals and armics were invincible; 
and even had this been destroyed, 


ontt } bd ° 
suki their armies were excessively 


wg th 


humerors, and presse d sO round 
the enslived nations, that they had 
no ume or Opportunity to rise 
against their oppressors. Before, 
thereture, there was the least chance 
for the restoration of independence 
aid liberty to the continent, the 
character of invincibility which the 
French generals and armies had sO 
‘On possessed, niust be destroved, 
and the armies themselves reduced 
mm numbers, and removed from their 
commanding situation. 
he ° : iparte himself brought 
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Europe and his own ruin, at a time 
when all other means appeared in. 
adequate to those most momentor's 
and desirable ends. ‘These pas. 
sions were, bis insatiable ambition, 
his unbending and furious obst's 
nacy, and his hatred to England, 
The first impediment to his ambi- 
tious desires on the continent of Eu- 
rope arose in Spain; in a courtry 
from which he could have anticie 
pated no resistance; and which, 
had he not been utterly ignorant of 
the minds and feelings and preju- 
dices cf mankind, he might easily 
and most completely have rendered 
the abject instrument of his de- 
sions against England. But he aim. 
ed at accomplishing his ebject by 
those means which infused a spirit 
of determined resistance into the 
hitherto listless or yielding inhabi- 
tants of the: peninsula: he goaded 
them on, by his unprincipled and 
outrageous conduct, to eiforts of 
which they were before dee: 
capable. Being thas opposed by 
the people at large, he sova disco- 
vercd wiat his talents were not 
adapted to this species of warfare ; 
foryin all the campaigns which the 
French have fought in the penin- 
sula, there has been a total want 
of that combination, compression 
of fore an LLL Ol action, and rapid 
activily of movement, to which 
they were in such a great measure 
indebied jor their victories m other 
parts of the continent of Eurepe. 
The resistance of the Spaniards, 
however, would probably have been 
ineflectualtowardstheirdeliverance, 
had they not been assisted by the 
British; and the victories of the Bri- 
tish in the peninsula tirst broke the 
spell of French invincibility. The 
degraded and enslaved countries of 
Europe contemplated’ the events 
that were pussing there with most 
ieep and awful iuterest; and when 
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they saw their oppressors defeated 
and thwarted in their plans, their 
own hopes of deliverance began to 
revive. Had Bonaparte possessed 
that penetration for which at one 
time he had ample and general 
eredit, he would not, if he could 
have possibly prevented it, have 
suffered the character of his ar- 
mies for invincibility to have been 
destroyed in Spain. If he could 
have defeated the English there, he 
wouldhave done more forthe perma- 
nent establishment of his power on 
the continent, and the furtherance 
of his schemes against this country, 
than by theextensionof hisconquests 
in the other parts of Europe. For- 
tunately however for mankind, he 
was either indisposed or unable 
successfully to encounter the Eng- 
lish armies in the peninsula; and 
every victory which they achieved 
there, may justly be considered as 
tending towards the liberation, not 
only of Spain and Portugal, but of 
the rest of the continent. While 
also the dread of his power was 
thus undergoing a gradual but si- 
lent diminution, the hatred of his 
tyranny was becoming more deep- 
ly rooted, more extensive, and 
more influential: one feeling and 
sentiment animated the countries 
which he had subdued and oppres- 
sed; they took shame to themselves 
for submitting to a tyranny, which 
even Spain and Portugal, the least 
warlike nations of Europe, had 
dared successtully to resist: but 
the presence of an immense French 
army, the extreme dithculty of 
bringing into one mass, and making 
to bear on one point, the scattered 
power of the oppressed nations, and 
the complete disorganization of 
their governments which Dona. 
parte had effected, prevented them 
from rising against him. This 
feclugz of hatred and disaffection 





towards him he must have known; 
but he was not of a disposition ej. 
ther to wish to convert it into a. 
tachment, or to dread its effects; 
and at the very moment when it 
was prevented from bursting forth 
against him, solely by the dread of 
his immense armies, he began a 
war which annrihilated those ar. 
mies. In the commencement of 
that war, we may behold his ambi. 
tion, and his hatred towards Eng. 
land operating : in the conduct yet, 
we may trace clearly the mog 
blind and mad obstinacy :—thus, as 
we have had occasion more thanonce 
to remark, his own passions have 
worked out the overthrow of his 
tyranny, and, in the dispensations of 
Providence, have been made the 
means of his own chastisement. 
Who that witnessed the power of 
Bonaparte before he began the way 
with Russia ; the immensity of his 
army, not more formidable for its 
numbers than for the quality of the 
troops of which it was composed; 
the skill and experience of its com- 
manders ; the completeness of its 
equipment in every respect; and 
the proud confidence with which its 
former victories inspired it ; could 
have anticipated that it would, in 
the space of a very few months, 
be annihilated, not so much by the 
prowess and numbers of its oppo 
nents, as by the rashness and folly 
of its commander? and that his 
rashness and folly should have been 
so extreme, as to have urged him 
to conduct his army into the very 
heart of the Russian empire at th 
commencement of winter? We 
are naturally astonished at a caus 
so simple, yet so unthought ob 
producing the destruction of such 
a mighty force ; and had we beet 
foretold that it was to have been 
annihilated, this cause of its anni 
hilatiqn, in all probability, — 
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have been the last that would have 
suggested itself to our imagina- 
uon. 

How completely now have Bo- 
naparte and his opponents changed 
their situations and prospects! They 
have well disciplined and veteran 
troops, no longer doubtful respect- 
ing their success ; but equally con- 
fident, from what they know of 
themselves and of their leaders, and 
from what they have done, that 
they are superior to the troops of 
theenemy. Bonaparte, on the other 
hand, has lost that army by which 
he was raised to his high eleva- 
tion; and, what is more, the opi- 
nion of his great talents and his in- 
vincibility is broken. The whole 
plan of the Russian campaign be- 
trayed a want of combination and 
foresight, which, in a military point 
of view, brought him down at least 
to the level of a common general ; 
while the rashness and obstinacy of 


his conduct throughout the whole - 


of it, proved that these possessed 
such a mastery over him, as, when- 
ever they operated, must render 
his military talents of no service. 
Throughout the whole of these re- 
marks we have spoken of the power 
of Bonaparte as at an end: we 
firmly believe it to be so, as far as 
respects its operation on the inde- 
pendence and liberty of Europe ; 
and this opinion we entertain, not 
so much trom the consideratian 
that he has lost his meaus of con- 
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quest by losing his veteran troops, 
and being stripped of a great share 
of his military reputation, as from 
the more gratifying belief, that the 
people and the sovereigns of the 
continent at last perceive that their 
interest is one and the same, and 
that that interest directs them to 
unite most cordially and firmly in 
opposing the future attempts of the 
French. As this moral change in 
the opinions and character of the 
people and sovereigns of the conti- 
nent has undoubtedly taken place; 
and as, while yet it is in its freshness 
and vigour, they are superior in the 
number and equtfpment of their 
troops, it is certainly not too much 
to hope, that, with this feeling and 
this superiority; they will place their 
independence out of the reach of 
any future invader. We have in- 
cidentally noticed one mode in 
which Britain has contributed to- 
wards this grand and glorious con- 
summation, by her persevering and 
victorious career in the peninsula : 
but in several other points of view 
this country deserves praise for her 
resistance to Bonaparte ; and when 
her inhabitants feel the sacrifices 
which they made, the privations 
which they endured, and the bur- 
dens which they have entailed on 
themselves and their posterity in 
this contest, let them recollect what 
has been the equivalent,—the free- 
dom of Europe, and the gratitude 
ef her inhabitants towards Britain. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Exertions of Britain in the Cause of Europe not confined to Spain—Her pecunis 
ary Assistance—Consequences of that great Increase of the National Deb 
This however not so great as it appears to be—First, because the Value of 
Money is much decrtased—~Secondly, because the Population is more sume 
rous ; and lastly, on account of our Improvements in Mt ichinery, and increased 
Capital and Industry—Taxation nevertheless nearly reached its highest 


Point— Necessity of lightening the 


Chancellor of 


Burdens of the State admitted by the 
the E xchequer—His Plan of 


Finance—Prince iple of not 


sncompatil le with the P rinciples of the Sinking Fund—TIts Advantages—0}- 
jections to tte—Present Trace, Sc. of Great Britain. 


N the last chapier we hinted that 
Great Britainhad contributed to- 
wards the liberation of the continent 


irom the presence a nd oppression of 


the French in several respects, be- 
sides the example of successful re- 
sistance to their armies, which she 
had so honourably and gloriously 
exhibited in the peninsula. In no 
respect however were her exertions 
and sacrifices greater, in her own 
cause and that of the civilized 
world, than in the immense suins 
which she raised for the prosecu- 
tion of the war or the aid of her 
nilies. We are now so accustom- 
ed to he: ur of a debt of 1 carl ly one 


of ne early one h ed millio Ms an- 
nually, and of loans raised without 
the smallest difheulty to the amot int 
LO millions, that we ie 


not suthciently consider t 
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atively small population from 
which t! y proceea, The specu 
Jations of Hume and othe rs, on the 
subject of the national debr, are 
wellknown: long before it should 


have reached ts present amount, 


the y contiden u y predicted our in- 


ability to discharge the interest of 
it, and nseq uel wed a national 
bankruptcy.—1'! t must have its 
limits, 1 none will deny ; and that 
those limits were nearly appro: ich- 


eJ ia some cases Cuiing our pre- 





sent war with France, even mini 
sters, by the financial measures of 
1812, seemed disposed to admit. 
Before however we proceed to the 
statement and explanation of these 
measures, it will be proper to offer 
some observations on the national 
debt, for the purpose of showing 
that it is not actually so great asit 
appears to be ; and that there may 
be hereafter causes which may en- 
able the nation to bear a much 
larger amount than the present, a 
there have been and are causes 
which have enabled it to beara 
amount much greater than political 
wconomists antic ipated, 

in the first place, then, the debt 
is not actually so enormous as it 
appears to be: every person who 
directs his thoughts to the conside- 
ration of the very great rise in the 
price of all commodities which has 
taken placewithin these thirty year 
is soon convinced that this rises 
in a great measure nominal ; that, 
as all commodities have rset 
though not in the same proportio? 
their comparative value canne 
be so much altered as at first & 
would appear to be ; and that 
though more money is given for 
€ ach, yet, as that money costs less 
labour, the real cost is not much it 
at all increased. So it is with the 


national debt: we pay much more 
thaa 
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than we did thirty years ago for 
our bread, our meat, and our 
houses; we also pay much more 
than we did at the former period 
towards the support and exigencies 
of the nation; tut in both cases 
the increase is only partly nominal, 
though, it must be confessed, it is 
more strictly and completely no- 
minal with respect to the price of 
commodities than with respect to 
taxation. The real mode of calcu- 
lating the increase in both cases, of 
estimating that part of the increase 
which is a real burden, is to com- 
pare it with the increase in the 
wages of our labour, or in the pro- 
fits of our trade and profession: 
if we find that we get as much more 
for our labour (takiag that word in 
its most comprehensive sense) as 
we pay for our provisions, &c. they 
cannot be said justly to be ratsed to 
us: and if we also tind that the rate 
of our labour has risen proportion- 
ately to the increase of taxation,then 
taxation is actually no more to us 
than it was thirty years ago. Itis 
not the case however, as we have 
already remarked, with respect to 
fixation; except perhaps with the 
lower ordersof the community ; for, 
as government has always been 
sparing of them in taxation, it is 
probable that their wages have in- 
creased in a greater proportion 
than the taxes which they pay; 
while, on the other hand, there is 
reason to believe that it has not in- 
creased In an equal proportion to 
-< increase in the price of commo- 
yes ele» hag ‘ ha ren 
, ve Case with most other classes : 
ro Wages of their labour, generally 
speaking, has risen nearly in an 
a & the in neaseu price of 
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diably, and very greatly, both from 
the rise in the price of commodities 
and the increase of taxation. 

But, in the second place, taxation 
has not increased actually within 
the last thirty, forty, or fifty years, 
so much as it appears to have done; 
because the number of people who 
pay the taxes is now much greater 
than it was at those periods, When 
we talk of the national debt of Bri- 
tain having been only one hundred 
millions hair a century or more ago, 
and of its being nearly one thou- 
sand millions now, we should take 
into our account, that at the former 
period our population was scarcely 
one half of what it is now: both 
debts have indeed beenincurred,and 
the interest of them is paid, by the 
people of Britain; but assuredly 
the number of payers affects in no 
small degree the amount of each 
person’s contribution. If we sup- 
pose that, when the debt was one 
hundred millions, the popufation of 
this country was only one half ot 
what it is at present, then the real 
debt paid by the nation will not be 
increased nearly in the same pro- 
portion in which it appears to be: 
in fact, on this supposition, bemg 
distributed over twice the number 
of people, each person’s contribu- 
tion is only five times greater than 
what it was when the debt was only 
one hundred millions, instead of be- 
ing ten times greater: and if to this 
consideration we addthe former one, 
that the price of all labour is at least 
double what it was when the debt 
was one hundred millions, and con- 
sequently that each person pays only 
one-half what he appears to pays 
this again will reduce it from five 
hundred millions to two hundred 
and fifty millions. In other words, 
on these suppositions, there are twice 
the number of people to pay the debt 
that there were when it was only 
one hundred millions, and the value 
O % of 
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of money has decreased at least one 
half since that period. After all, 
however, there must be a consider- 
able portion of error in these specu- 
lations: but of this fact there can be 
little doubt, that though the interest 
of the national debt, and the taxes 
laid on for the expenses of govern- 

ent, press very heavily on many 
parts of the community, that pres- 
sure is not nearly so great in pro- 
portion as the increase of taxation ; 
for,if we may credit history, Britain 
found nearly as great difficulty in 
paying ten ‘millions of taxes annu- 
ally, as she paying 
nearly fifty millions. It ts this cir. 
curnstance, on which our attention 
is principally fixed, which astonishes 
the world, and which, though it 
among ourselves, we hardly 
know how to explain. It would 
be irrelevant to the nature of the 
present work to enter on a formal 
and long explanation of it; we shall 
m rely obser. e, that as all real ac 1- 
dition to taxation, as well as all real 
increase of personal expenditure, 
must be patd for by additional pro- 
fit; init we are to look for the 
means by which we have supported 
and do support our present enor- 


now does m 


exist 


mous taxations ; and that our addi- 
tional profit, in a national point of 
view, has obtained tts increase from 
in \provement ii Our machinery ; 
from increased labour and addi. 
tional skill; and particularly from 
the operations of large and accu- 
mulated capital: for from these 
sources all real taxes must 
PY ATCTY be - and whil e the in- 
mibitants of Britain can ease 
heir trade and commerce in pro- 
ret n to the increase of tacir 

il be paid without dif. 
pales Of | this truth, 
reneral truth upon which this is 
unded, that the s sritain’s 
power and wealth arises from her 
trade and commerce, Bonaparte 
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was perfectly aware ; and his mea. 
sures therefore, as we have seen, 
were directed to the exclusion of 
that commerce from the continent, 
The effects of this exclusion on the 
continent we have already adverted 
to: itseffectson Britain we must now 
consider. Besides using his utmost 
effortstoshutout ourcommercefrom 
the continent, Bonaparte had contriv. 
edtoembroilusina war with America 
with the same object in view. Thus, 
our manufacturers being in a great 
measure deprived of a market were 
in a deplorable condition ; trade 
languished throughout the land; 
and the consequence was, that it 
would have been extremely rash, 
if not utterly impracticable, in the 
minister, to have loaded a narrowed 
and impeded commerce with fresh 
taxes. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Vansittart came forward with 
his new plan of finance, which we 
shall now proceed to explain, 

The funding system was first in- 
troduced into this country early in 
the 18th century; and from this 
period till the close of the Ame. 
rican war, though some attempts 
had been made to establish a sink 
Ine und, they were soon abandon 
ed; the principal obje ct of our fr 
nancial measures being to provide 
for the immediate expenses of the 
year, by borrowing «uch sums as 
Were necessary for the extraordie 
nary expenses, and laying on taxes 
to such an amount as would pay 
the interest of the sum borrowed. 
Peace was regarded as the proper 
season for pi ayn zo fF the debt ; and 
during its short inte rvals, the 
schemes for establishi: wa sinking 
fur id, to which we e have : already 
ulverted, were on foot; but 
they were so ineffectual, as between 
the peace of Utrecht and the clos 
of the American war to have p® 
off only 8,$30,0C07. In const: 
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ublic credit at the close of this 
war, and the great expenses which 
had occasioned, Mr. Pitt laid the 
basis of a sinking fund by the acts 
of 1786 and 1792. It ts not ne- 
cessary here to inquire, whether he 
adopted the most provident and 
ceconomical scheme; whatever were 
the merits of it, he adhered to it 
most strenuously and closely. When 
the first French revolutionary war 
commenced, Mr. Pitt thought it 
sufficient to supply the military and 
naval expenses by loans, ae 
ting the operations of the funding 
system to go on towards the gradual 
redemption of the debt. In 1797, 
however, in consequence of the in- 
creased expenses of the war, and 
of there being n6 prospect of its 
conclusion, he determined to make 
an attempt to equalize the income 
with the expenditure of the coun- 
wy. Accordingly in 1798 he esta- 
blished a general tax on income, in- 
tended, with the aid of some other 
war taxes, “to provide within the 
year for a considerable part of the 
public expenses, and also to repay, 
within a few years after the con- 
clusion of peace, all debt contracted 
beyond the amount of the sinking 
fund ineach year.” In the yeays 
1803, 4, and 6, lord Sidmouth 
and lord Grenville adopted plans 
for increasing the national income : 
the object of the scheme of the 
latter (which is more generally 
known under the appellation of lord 
Henry Petty’s scheme) was to les- 
sen the necessity of additional tax- 
ation; on the simple but certainly 
mprovident plan of borrowing the 
interest as well as the principal, 
and of mortgaging the war taxes. 
Taking the average of the public 
expenditure (exclusive of the sink- 
ig fund) for the years 1806 and 
1807, it was rather more than 
60,000,001. ; while the national 
wcome for the latter year was only 
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59,700,000/. By taking the ave- 
rage of the next three years, 1809, 
10, and 11, it appeared that the 
net produce of the public income 
was about 64,000,000/. This, with 
the addition of the taxes imposed 
in 1811 and 1812, would seem to 
leave a considerable surplus beyond 
the amount of the expenditure in 
1807, when the expenditure was 
greater than the income ; but the 
increased charge of unredeemed 
debt since that year was to be 
added to the expenditure. In order, 
therefore, to equalize the receipt 
and expenditure of the country, on 
an average of the years 1809, 1810, 
and 1811, the amount of the sum 
to be provided was estimated at 
9,000,000/. Mr. Vansittart was 
fully sensible, to use his own words, 
that * to raise this sum by an im. 
mediate imposition of new taxes, in 
addition to the great exertions al- 
ready made, would be considered 
as avery heavy burden; and one, 
the severity of which might be felt 
still more sensibly, from an appre- 
hension, by no means unreasonable, 
that such a sacrifice might even- 
tually prove to have been unneces- 
sary, as many supposable and even 
probable cases may arise during 
the continuance of the war, in 
which it would be possible very 
considerably to reduce our ex- 
enses,”” . 

All therefore which ought to be 
expected from a permanent war 
system was,’ that it should provide 
for such a scale of expense as would 
necessarily arise out of the state 
of war ; without including the pay- 
ment of such sums as extraordinary 
exertions had rendered, or might 
render necessaty. Af first sight it 
may appear that the sinking fund is 
really part of the national expendi- 
ture; but it ought to be consi- 
dered, that by cancelling a certain 
portion of the debt, each year, it 
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reduces the debt really incurred to 
the amount in W hich the sum bor- 
rowed exceeds the sum to be re- 
deemed: the “.aacaggeery of the 
public expenditure and income 
therefore may iustly be considered 
as a principal advantage of the 
sinkine fund, no less than the ac- 
tual redemption of the debt. The 
first object the sinking fund has 
already ellected ; at least so far 
as the expenditure consists in the 
usual charves of the war, and does 
not include its exiraordimary 
charees. As therefore the sinking 
fund had thus compietely eflected 

r ats objects, Mr. Vansittart 
thought that its arrangement mielit 
be altered without ‘violating the 
provisions of the act of 
while at the same time, by this 
alteration, the weight of turiher 


burdens, which it fsight be found 
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cised at different times, 
years 1798, 1798, and 1800, no 
provision was made for the imme. 
diate reduction of that part of the 
loan which was charged upon the 
income tax; but it was proposed 
that these sums should be red cemed 
by prolonging the tax after peace 
wus restored, In the vear 1802, 
when the mcome tax was 
and other funds were provided for 
paving the mterest of these loans, 
parliament again exercised its diss 
crevionary power, as granted to it 
by the act of 1792, and thoughtit 
unnecessary to make immediate 
provision for the redemption of the 
prin ipal 3 leaving this to be ef. 
lected by the prolonged operation 
of the sinking fund already ex. 
Ising. 
From this statement, Mr. Van. 
iitart contended it was evident, 
that the financial measure he pro- 
posed was not contrary to the spirit 
of any act of parliament regarding 
the sinking fund ; wi that its 
P inciple had been recognised and 
cted upon in previou: years; for 
act of 1792, 
ihe principal and most important 
on the subject, would be 
fully complied with, so long as 
provision was made, in any mane 
ner, for the redemption of each 
rc pos ctive portion ot the pubis 
debt, within forty-five years from 
the period in which it was contract 
ed. Mr. Vansittart further cote 
that it would be equally 
consistent with the act of 1792, 
either to redeem any number of 
i » by applying to the separate 
reck mpiion of e ich, the distinct 
portion of the sinking fund created 
he time of its beir ie contract ted, 
« »y app lying the wh ole fund, m 
wh first istance » to the to tal re- 
demption of the first contract 
loan, and afterwards to that of the 


several succeeding loans, m their 
respective 
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respective order, so that each of 
them should be redeemed within 45 
years from its being raised.” 
Mr. Vansittart therefore had his 
choice of these two plans, or ra- 
ther of these two principles, upon 
which to construct his financial 
arrangements; but the first ap- 
peared to him to have fewer advan- 
tages than the second, By the first, 
the whole charge of interest and 
sinking fund would be appro- 
priated, without any relief to the 
public, until the whole of one of 
the loans should be completely re- 
deemed by the exclusive operation 
of the one per cent. originally at- 
tached to it: of course, as this could 
not happen in less than forty years, 
the public would be unbenefited by 
this measure during that ttme.— 
Whereas, by the second mode, se- 
veral of the loans which were first 
contracted, even on the supposition 
of a war of great duration, would 
be redeemed previously to the con- 
clusion of it, and thus would fur- 
nish the means of providing for a 
fresh charge. Another advantage 
from this mode would be, that this 
resource would be continually in- 
creasing in proportion to the du- 
ration of the war. But a still 
more important advantage would 
result from this second mode; for 
by it the redemption of the debt 
being more gradually diffused over 
the whole period, would necessarily 
produce less alteration in the state 
of property. This advantage is 
thus further illustrated and oe tle 
by Mr. Vansiitart :— Successive 
redemption is indeed a point of no 
small importance to the regulation 
of the money market, as the rate 
of interest, and the value of money, 
might be very inconveniently af- 
fected by the too rapid increase, or 
te too sudden reduction, of the 
sums brought into circulation by 
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the sinking fund. It should not 
therefore be suffered to accumulate 
for too long a period; while, on 
the other hand, it should not be too 
much diminished by extinguishing 
at once too large a portion of the 
public debt.” This second mode, 
therefore, seemed preferable to the 
first, on all these accounts; and 
it was still further recommended 
by the circumstance, that through- 
out nearly the whole period of its 
operation, a much smaller portion 
of the national resources would be 
occupied in paying off the national 
debt. Butit was yetto be determined, 
whether the present period was fa- 
vourable or adverse to the adoption 
of this mode. ‘That it was extreme- 
ly and peculiarly favourable, Mr. 
Vansittart contended, was evident 
from the circumstance already 
stated, viz. that the amount of the 
national debt, as it stood when Mr. 
Pitt first proposed the sinking fund, 
had actually been redeemed by that 
fund. 

Such were the principles upon 
which the chancellor of the exche- 
quer proposed his plan for a gradual 
and equable reduction of debt, 
with great immediate advantaye to 
the public. The first step towards 
carrying this plan into effect, was 
to enact that the debt first contracted 
should be deemed first paid off; 
whether purchased by its own 
sinking fund, or by any other. As 
a sum equal to the whole debt as it 
stood in 1786, was already pur- 
chased, the execution of this plan 
only required, with respect either 
to this sum so redeemed, or to any 
hereafterredeemed,thata certificate 
of its redemption should be pub- 
lished in the Gazette ; and that this 
stock should afterwards be at the 
disposal of parliament; and “ li- 
able to be cancelled in such pro- 
portions and at such times as parlia- 
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ment may direct; but that the whole 
sinking fund, created by the act 
of 1786, shall be continued and 
applied, until the total redemption 
of any debt now existing, or which 
may be created during the war.— 
Thus only the sinking fund appro- 
priated to each loan would be 
touched, and not till it had effected 
its purchase, by redeeming the 
amount of its loan, while the grand 
sinking fund would remain in its 
original state and full operation.” 
« In order, however, effectually to 
secure the means of redeeming all 
future loans within 45 years, and to 
preservea proper proportion between 
the sinking fund and the unre- 
deemed debt,” Mr. Vansittart fur- 
ther proposed, that whenever the 
sum borrowed in any year should 
exceed tle sum to be paid off, a 
sinking fund should be provided 
for the excess of loan, equal to one 
half of its interest ; and that for the 
remainder of the loan, the provision 
ofa sinking fund of one per cent. 
should be made as usual, conform. 
ably to the act of 1792. There 
were also some inferior and less 
important arrangements, which it 
is not necessary to detail: but we 
shall proceed to poimt out the ad- 
vantages of this system, as com- 
pared with the former system ; 


after which we shall notice some of 


the principal objections which were 
urged against it. 

By the old system, it is taken 
for granted, that the loans for a 
great number of years will be 
equal to the loan which was raised in 
1812; the amount of this, includ. 
ing the exchequer bills funded, was 
28,000,000/. By the same system, 
it would require to fund this sum 
at five per cent. for four years, new 
taxes to the amount of nearly 
7,500,000/,; and in the whole, till 
the year 1830, about which time 
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the debt consolidated in len 
would, at that rate of interest, be 
redeemed, if the war laste so long, 
taxes would be required to thea. 
mount of upwards of 31,000,0002 
whereas, by Mr. Vansittart’s plan, it 
would réquire no new taxes for four 
years, except about 1,100,000/ for 
the year 18] 5, in order to make some 
necessary immediate additions w 
the sinking fund; and the whole 
amount of taxes, till the year 1830, 
would, by the same plan, not ex. 
ceed 18,000,000/. By the old plan, 
the whole amount of the debt, as 
it stood in the spring of 1813, 
would be paid off about the year 
1845; whereas by Mr. Vansittart’s 
plan it would be paid offabout 1837. 

The next thing to be consslered 
is, whether by the old plan, or that 
of Mr. Vansittart, the sinking fund 
would be most affected. Till the 
year 1830, it would be much 
greater, according to the former; 
but after that period the amount 
will be nearly equal. In one re 
spect, however, Mr. Vansittart's 
plan, as has been already hinted, 
has the advantage: its operation 
on the sinking fund will be more 
equable and uniform. 

This comparative view of the 
two plans has proceeded on the 
idea, that for a considerable num- 
ber of years the annual loan will 
not exceed 28,000,000. If tt 
should, however, be necessary 
raise a larger sum, Mr. Vansittart 
acknowledges that the advantages 
of his plan would be somewhat dt 
minished ; but, on the other hand, 
the redemption of the existing det 
would be accelerated, and the sik 
ing fund would increase more MH 
pidly. The effects of the two plans 
would, of course, be opposite, # 
the sums borrawed were diminisi- 
ed, or if they were obtained at 4 


rate of interest below 3 per ont ‘ 
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But in detailing the benefits of 
this plan, we ought to look beyond 
the single and bare circumstance 
that no fresh taxes would be re- 
quisite for some years; since It 1s 
highly probable that this cessation 
of taxes would improve the reve- 
nue, and thus lessen the amount 
to be borrowed. That this is not 
a rash anticipation of the beneficial 
effects of this plan, is evident from 
the consequences which have re- 
sulted from the adoption of lord 
Henry Petty’s plan, since the year 
1806. The immediate consequence 
of it was a partial relief from ad- 
ditional taxes, and this lessened the 
amount of the sums borrowed. 
Hence, as the relief from taxation by 
Mr. Vansittart’s plan will be more 
complete, at least for some years, 
we are justified in expecting that 
there will not be occasion for such 
heavy loans, on the supposition 
that no extraordinary and unfore- 
seen circumstances render them re- 
quisite; for it ought always to be 
recollected, that this andevery other 
financial scheme must proceed on 
the assumption that the rate of our 
expenditure will be similar to what 
it has latterly been: even should it 
be greater, the plan will still be ef- 
fectual, though not to such extent ; 
and its policy will be evident, if it 
render the loans less than they 
otherwise would have been. 

Tt isnow necessary to consider 
this plan of Mr, Vansittart’s in its 
Operations during peace: in this 
event, the sinking fund would con- 
tinue to accumulate, as it does at 
—— at compound interest, un- 
ess parliament should deem it 
Proper, in order to prevent the in- 
conveniences which would be pro- 
duced by too rapid a diminution 
of the rate of interest, to cancel the 
stock purchased by the commise 
sioners. Even this cannot be con- 
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sidered as peculiarly affecting the 
plan now under consideration; 
sinceit mustequally take place under 
the old mode of redemption, when- 
ever the progress of the sinking fund 
should be found to be too rapid. 
“ In case ourold mode of redemp- 
tion should be adhered to, such a 
change, whenever it might take 
place, would, however, be attended 
with the disadvantage of appearing 
to be a deviation from the esta- 
blished principles of his sinking 
fund ; while, according to Mr. Van- 
sittart’s plan, it would obviously 
be a consequence flowing from 
them.’”? In order, however, that 
no alarm or apprehension might 
arise, under the idea that, by this 
or any other plan which interfered 
with the operations of the sinking 
fund, any particular portion of the 
national debt would be ultimately 
redeemed within forty-five years 
from its creation, according to the 
provisions of the act of 1792, Mr. 
Vansittart proposed thaz sufficient 
security should be preserved for 
that purpose. 

There is still another point of 
view in which this plan of finance 
may be advantageously placed, on 
the supposition that peace was re- 
stored to this country; for during 
peace, from it would result the fa- 
cility of keeping in reserve the 
means of funding a large sum, as 
a resource in case of the renewal of 
hostilities ; this fund would be pro- 
duced in a few years, by his res 
deemed stock standing in the narne 
of the commissioners; and it is 
evident that it would be conti- 
nually increasing. ,.[t would be ad- 
viseable, however, not to reduce it 
below such a sum ‘as might be 
thought necessary to keep up the 
= credit and contidence at 


.home, and to maintain the dignity 
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would, when created, present a no- 
vel and gratifying spectacle ; as it 
would be the first instance of an 
immense accumulation of public 
product, “ formed without the im- 
poverishment of any individual, or 
any embarrassment of the general 
emculation.” 

It may, however, be objected to 
this plan, that it interferes with the 
very principle of the sinking fund; 
but this objection, when closely ex- 
amined, will be found to be irre- 
levant; in fact, Uns plan imter- 
feres with the sinking fund less 
than any other modification of that 
fand, and is less liable to be abused 
2s a precedent tor encroaching upon 
w: for these reasons in the first 
place, it arises out of the principles 
of the sinking tund tselt; and in 
the second place, tt depends en- 
tirely on the application of the 
stock purchased by the commis- 
sioners. Now the object for which 
the stock ts purchased, is un- 
doubtedly that it should be can- 
celled, sooner or later. ‘This must 
take place in any possible arrarge- 
ment of the 
under these circumstances, the only 
question that can arise, o7 produce 
z dilicrence ot Opinion, Must respect 
the time and mode of cancelling it. 
Some peopk, who entertain in- 
distinct notions of the sinking fund, 
seem to mustake its very nature 
and purpose; and feel violently 
and unaccountably prejudiced a- 
gainst any scheme which should 
have a tendency to modify its ope- 
rations: but the great and ulti- 
mate object of it undoubtedly is, 
to relieve the nation from the bur- 
den of taxes which would be en- 
tailed upon it by the indefinite 
extension of the public debt. With 
this view it was originally created ; 


sinking tand; and 


> 
and to answer this purpose, govern- 


ment have aided it by the act of 
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1792. If, therefore, it is made te 
answer this purpose more quickly 
or more certainly, or at a period 
when the nation particularly re. 
quires not to be pressed with addi. 
tional taxes; in any or all of these 
cases, any moditication of it mast 
be agreeable to its original princi. 
ples and purposes, instead of 2 
deviation from them ; and it would 
be absurd to object to such a bene. 
ficial n.odftication, thus consonant 
to the original principles and pur. 
poses of the sinking tund, because 
it might interfere with some of the 
collateral advantages of that fund, 
which were not contemplated when 
it was created, and which, in every 
point of view, are, when compared 
with its grand object, of infinitely 
small consequence. ‘ Now, as it 
cannot be less important to prevent 
the immediate increase of taxes, 
than to provide for their future 
possible reduction, #4at would seem 
to be the best arrangement of a 
sinking fund, which, while it pro 
vide for the ultimate discharge 
of debt, within a certain moderate 
period, afforded the earliest reliet 
to the public, and limited the mai- 
imum of total charge within the 
narrowest compass.” 

We have thus given the principal 
statements and illustrations which 
prove the expediency of Mr. Van- 
sittart’s plan of finance. We have 
been induced to go so much into 
detail, from the conviction thatt 
is a plan of great political wisdom, 
which, if steadily and judiciously 
persevered in, must afiord great 
relief to the public. ‘That it was 
suggested, or rather rendered ne 
cessary, by the peculiar circum 
stances of the times, ought not 
be brought forward as an argument 
against it, if its tendency is to lessen 
the public burdens, at a_ per 
when they could not be safely | 
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greased, but which still required 

at exertions and sacrifices. It 
ought to be viewed as highly bene- 
ficial to the nation, even thor zh, 
for the sake of present relief, it cut 
off part of the hope which the 
sinking fund had created, that the 
national debt would be entirely an- 
nihilated at a given period; for it 
is evident, if our burdens are now 
as great as we can bear, and it 
there is an absolute necessity that 
ourexpenditures hould be increased, 
we must either trench upon the 
sinking fund entirely, or modify it 
in such a manner as still to preserve 
its principles and the progress 
of its operation, while we benefit 
the present generation. The state- 
ments and illustrations which we 
have given, have been principally 
derived from a pamphlet which 
Mr. Vansittart distributed on the 
subject ; the concluding paragraph 
of which deserves to be quoted :— 
“ There is, however, no wish to 
disguise the weight which the po- 
litical circumstances of the present 
moment have had in recommend. 
ing it; but,on the contrary, a very 
confident persuasion that the more 
fully those circumstances are inves- 
tigated, the more they will be found 
toenforce the expediency of such a 
system,”’ 

It was not to be expected that 
the financial plan of Mr. Vansit- 
tart would pass without discussion 
or objection, either in or out of par- 
Lament. For the observations made 
Upon it in parliament, by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Mr. Tierney, and other 
members of the house of commons, 
We reter our readers to the debates: 
in this place we shall notice only 
those objections which were either 
hot urged in parliament, or were 
noticed and enforced there inci- 
dentally. In the statement and 
Mustration which we have given 
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of this plan, it was hinted that the 
sinking fund was calculated, though 
net perhaps originally intended, to 
produce collateral advantages, be« 
sides the direct and main advan. 
tage of relieving the nation from 
debt. One of the most obvious 
and important of these collateral 
advantages, undoubtedly is the 
effect which it produces on the 
funds: at first, while the commis- 
sioners were able only to purchase 
small quantities of stock every 
quarter, this effect must have beew 
inconsiderable ; but when the sums 
to be purchased became large, the 
effect would, of course, be propor- 
tionally increased. The price of 
stock, like the price of all other 
commodities, must depend entirely 
on the proportion between the 
supply and the demand; if that 
proportion is changed, either by 2 
larger demand, while the supply 
continues the same, or by a larger 
supply while the demand is sta- 
tionary ; or, in short, by any altera- 
tion, either in the supply or de- 
mand, the price of stock must be 
affected. Now, itis obvious that 
when the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt were 
enabled to come into the stock 
market with large sums for the 
purchase of stock, the price of that 
stock, supposing the quantity of it 
not to be increased, must-rise; and 
the great steadiness, as well as the 
comparatively high price of stocks, 
during this long and expensive war, 
may, in 4 great measure, be ascri- 
bed to the effect of the sums with 
which the commissioners came into 
the stock market. lt was there- 
fore objected to Mr. Vansittart’s 
plan, that it would tend to lower 
the price of stocks, by taking away 
from the commissioners a portuot 
of that sum with which they would 
otherwise have purchased stock.-— 
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This objection is very plausible, 
and, till lowly examined, seems one 
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of great weight: indeed, it carmot 
be denied that the effect of Mr. 
Vansittart’s plan is to lessen the 
demand for stock ; and therefore, 
according to the principles by 
which the price of any commodity 
is regulated, it would seem a ne- 
cessary consequence, that the price 
of stock would be also lessened. 
But we should recollect, that a di- 
minished demand for any commo- 


dit 


will not lower the price of 


thdt commodity, if the supply be 
also diminished in the same pro- 
portion: for it is an alteration in 
the proportion of supply and de- 
mand, which affects price. Now, 
though the plan of Mr. Vansittart 
would undoubtedly lessen the de- 
mand for stock, it would also as 
certainly lessen the quantity of 
stock in the market, and that in the 
same proportion: hence, if this po- 
sition be correct, this plan cannot, 
in any degree or mode, affect the 


price of stocks. 


lt may not be 


quite so obvious how it will lessen 
the quantity of stock, as it is that 
it will diminish the demand; but 
the consequence is equally certain 
and necessary ; for how does Mr. 
Vansittart’s plan relieve the public? 
Undoubtedly by rendering a loan, 
and the taxes to pay the interest of 
a loan, unnecessary. But if a loan 
were raised, tothe amount we will 
suppose of ten millions, would not 
stock be created to that amount? 
It is obvious that it must. If there- 
fore, to prevent the necessity of a 
loan, ten millions are taken from 
the commissioners, with which they 
would otherwise have purchased 
stock, the same sum of ten millions 
is not, as it would be in the case 
of a loan, added to the funded 


debt or national stock. 


In fact, 


the consequence of this plan is, that 








the proportion between the supply 
of stock, and the demand for z, is 
preserved the same as before : apd 
therefore, though the commission. 
ers can purchase less by the amoup 
of the sum which the plan takes 
out of their hands : yet, as there js 
less stock created, by the amount 
of the sum saved in the loan by 
this plan, and as these amounts 
must necessarily be exactly the 
same, the price of stock cannot be 
affected, at least in this point of 
view, by Mr. Vansittart’s plan. 
The only other objection to this 
plan, which we shall notice, mar 
be thus stated: Those who have 
lent their money to government, or 
who have purchased stock, have 
done it under the implied condi. 
tion, on the part of government, 
that at some future period the prin- 
cipal of their debt would be paid 
off: but as this plan trenches oa 
the fund set apart for the redemp- 
tion of the debt, it so far breaks 
this implied condition ; and there- 
fore injustice is done to the stock: 
holder, who gave more for hi 
stock than he would otherwise have 
been disposed to do, on the faith 
that he should be paid his capital 
at a period which this plan must 
necessarily postpone. In reply te 
this objection, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that as long as the stock 
holder can obtain his principal by 
selling his stock, it must be a matter 
of perfect indifference to him a 
what period government proposts 
to pay off the national debt. Ii 
Mr. Vansittart’s plan rendered i 
less easy for him to dispose of his 
stock, or reduced the value of t% 
then he might object to it on thes 
grounds ; but it is ridiculous in the 
stockholder to assert that the value 
of his stock is lessened by the period 
of its repayment being protract 


while, whenever he chooses, he af 
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urchaser for it ; or, in other 
may a person who will give him 
his principal. Besides, what is the 
fact? Are those descriptions of 
stock which government have the 
option of paying off, under circum- 
stances Which may occur, or those 
which are less likely to be paid off, 
more valuable? The latter, cer- 
tainly, if we may judge by the pro- 
portionate prices of the navy 5 per 
cents. and the other descriptions 
of stock, not so likely to be paid 
off. Indeed tr must be obviously so ; 
for all men must prefer that steck 
which they can sell whenever they 
please,to that for which they may be 
obliged to accept the principal when 
they know not what to do with it. 

We shall conclude this chapter 
with the following extracts relative 
tothe revenue and expenditure, the 
imports and exports of the year, 
ending the 5th of January, 1813, 
as they appear in the annual state- 
ment laid before parliament, of the 
finances and commerce of the 
country. 

The revenue of that year, in- 
cluding the loan, amounted to 
95,712,6951. The gross receipt of 
the income tax, within the same 
period, was 13,1$1,548/. 

The total expenditure during the 
year ending the 5th of Jan. 1813 
was 104,398,2487, 

The public debt during the same 

period cost the country 36,607, 128/. 
of which the sum of 13,482,510/. 
passed into the hands of the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, 
The foliowing is a comparative 
ew of the imports of the country 
for three years, endimg the 5th of 
January in each year: 

ISL imports £€36,427,722 

1812 Ditto 24,520,329 

1813 Ditto 22,994,843 
. The imports from India are not 
wsluded in any of the three sums 


vi 
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given above. They amounted, in 
the year ending the 5th of Jan. 
1812, to 4,106,2517. 

The following comparative view 
of the import of corn seems to 
afford a satisfactory proof, that we 
are becoming less dependent on 
foreign countries for that necessary 
article :— 

18ll import oF corn £2,701,240 
1812 Ditto 465,995 
1813 Ditto 378,872 

The following is a comparative 
view of the import of coffee, cot- 
ton, and sugar, for three years, 
ending the 5th of January in each» 


year: COFFEE. 
18ll ..  «. «= 5,319,795 
. ae 3,646,514 
1 ee 2,573,014 
COTTON, 
1811 .. .. 3,882,423 
IBID ce ce 2,990,821 
1818S se" o« 2,166,412 
SUGAR. 
1811 .. 1. .€6,429,044 
| re 5,324,409 
1813 - 5,053,396 


The imports of this country from 
Ireland, it appears, are regularly om 
the increase : 


1811 .. 6. )©=©=— 3,280,747 
1G1Z 4s oe 3,312,879 
PUEP 66 os 3,551,269 


But if the imports of Great Bri- 
tain fell off during the last year, it 
appears that the exports have ma- 
terially improved. ‘The following 
is &@ comparative view of our ex- 
ports for three years, ending the 
Sth of January in each year :-— 

1811 Exrorrs 34,923,575 

1812 Do. 24,131,73% 

1513 Do. 31,243,362 

The real value of British pro- 
duce and manufactures exported, as 
estimated at the custom-house, is 
43,657,86 42. 

Besides which, the amount of 
foreign merchandize exported, is 
given as follows: 1811 
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18] I ee ee e€10,94 3,28 {. 
EE cane. he 8,277,937 
11,998,179 


The following is a comparative 


view of the principal articles of 
which these exports consist : 


COTTON GOODs. 
8ll .. .. 18,083,794 


oy rrr 11,715,501 
3833 se eo 15,972,826 
WOOLEENS. 

3611 4. «2 5,778,719 
i. aa 4,376,497 
es cae 5,084,991 
COFEFE. 

LS] I ee e- 1 455,427 
BBIZ 2c cc 1,418,034 
BOSS ce ce 4,382,730 


BRITISH AND 





SUGAR, 
1811 ee e- PSs 1,471,697 
EWS ..60. .: 40 1,215,119 


+ 2 1,570,277 

The following is a comparative 
view of the shipping and_naviga. 
tion of Great Britain and her de. 
pendencies, for three years, end. 
ing the 30th of September in each 
year : 

NUMBER OF SHIPS. 
Poe 93,703 
ISll ec se eo ZeiGe 
1812 Se 

Which, in the last-mentioned year, 
were navigated by 165,030 sea 
men. 








CHAPTER X. 


Great Importance and Difficu’ty of the’ Question respecting the Justice ond 


Policy of the East Indian Monopoly—Views of it taken by different Classes 
of People—by the Merchants and Muanufacturers—by the religious Part 
of the Community—tly ibe Frinds of Crvilization and Knowledge—Cule 
lateral Topics respecting opening the Trade to the Out Ports—and rt 
specting the China lrade first considered—Remarks on the American Tea 
Trade—Misconception on that Point—Grand and primary Subject considertd 
—Objections to a free Trade—as injurious to the East India Company—te 
the Merchants and Manufacturers—to the Country at large—and to the 
Natives of the East Indies—these Odjections comsidired— Remark: on the Cone 
duct of Government with respect to the Renewal of the Charter —Concluding 


Observations. 


Y far the most important, mo- 
mentous, and permanently 
interesting question which came 
before parliament, during the ses- 
sion of 1812, was that which related 


to the renewal of the charter of 


the East India company. This 
question at any time must have 
been interesting and important, 
from the magnitude and extension 
of the subject which it embraced ; 
but it was most peculiarly so at the 
period when it was discussed, both 
on account of the existing circum- 
stances of the country at large, and 





of the East India company, We 
have already had occasion to no 
tice, both in this and in our prt 
ceding volume, that the trade and 
commerce of Britain had suffered 
very considerably and generally by 
the exclusion of our produce an 
manufactures from the contment 
of Europe, and from the United 
States of America. The capi 
of our merchants was consuming 
itself idly and unprofitably in “ 
mense stocks of goods, for whit 
they could find no purchasers: 0" 


labouring manufacturers were, ® 
many 
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y places, reduced almost to qa 
etate of starvation, and in all 
con lition comparatively poor and 
das a natural and 


wretched 
unavoidable consequence, our taxes 
had diminished in their pr rinee, 
while the nation it laree felt the 
bad consequ fthis stagnation 
of trade in t ease Of } 
rsrates. Under such circum- 


stances, tt Was not to be wondered 
at that the distressed manufacturers 
k oked f TW ird to the least In fran 


! : . »nGrianet > 
market With @reat conmaence, as 


present take off their accumulated 
produce, but also permanently sup- 
ply a regular and large demand 
eir uently 
that they bec: ume extremely in- 
terested in their opposition to the 
renewal of he charter of the East 
India company. Nor were the 
circumstances of the company less 
calculated to give a peculi: ir im- 
portance to the subject at this 
ume: for many years their public 
affairs had one on so ill, that they 
had contracted a debt of nearly 
30,000,000/. ; and this debt, it was 
shrewdly ispected, would be in- 
creased, instead of being diminished; 
as every year, for some time 


i 
for their roods; and conseg 


Past, 
instea l of fu Ihtiing the predictio us 
of the company, that their affairs 
v a peedily assume 2 more fa- 
Vouranie appearance, had witnessed 


“aly mereased pecuniary embar- 
Tassments. \\ hen 
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measure bv a different view of 

afiairs of the company : for while 
their. pecuniary embz:rrassments 
were so very great, and were cone 
tinually increasing :~-wiirle in tact 
they could not, at Jjeast :mme- 
diately and completely, discharge 
were Sivan 
an interest on their capital (on that 
capital which, to whatever amount 
it really existed, was, strictly speak- 
ing, not theirs, but their creditors ) 
of upwards of ten per cent. It 
seemed obvious, therefore, to come 
mon sense, that if they could af- 
ford to make this dividend, they 
could afford to pay off part of their 


debts ; or at le ist that ‘the ‘y ourht 
to have divided a more moderate 
interest, and to have set apart the 
remainder towards freeing thems 
selves from their embarrassments : 
but from their actual circumstances, 
and mode of going on, it was evi- 
dent that there was some gross 
miusm: inagement on their part, and 
that the nation would have to pay, 
as it had paid, for this misma- 
nacement, 

Such were the more obvious and 
eeneral motives which induced the 
country at large to coincide witl 
the merchants and manutacturers mn 
their o position CO the renewal of 
the charter of the Kast incite com- 
pany ; but there were other reasons 
of a higher nature, which oneal 
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with some persons to the same 
effect, on their viewing the subject 
more deeply and extensively, In 
the first place, these persons ObD- 


; } { ? a . 
jected to the renewal Ol tile CilaTe 


tiple, that, as 


| 
ad MONOPOLysy 


ter, onthe broad prin 
it grave the company 
it must be injurious to the coun- 
try; and probably, they added, 
not very profitable to them- 
selves as a body; for they con- 
tended it is the effect of a mono- 
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pols not only to injure those 

igainst whom it is granted, but very 
often even those on whom it is be- 
stowed, In confirmation of this 
opm nm, they referred to several 
instances of monopolies in times 
when, from an ignorance of the 
nature of trade, they were more 
common, in most of which the af- 
fairs of the body who possessed 
the monopoly were unprosperous, 
though the affairs of many of the 
individuals who composed that body 
might be flourishing. In the se- 
cond place, these persons opposed 
the renewal of the charter on sull 
more important grounds; —- on 
grounds which affected our'charac- 
ter as a nation, and which also 
aflected the condition and improve- 
ment of the millions im the East 
Indies whom the fate of war had 
pizeed under our power and pro- 
tection, ‘They. contended that the 
Last India company had done little 
or nothing lor the improvement of 
their ter:mery, or for the meliora- 
tion ot the habitants and that 
the only mode by which these de- 
sirabl ettects could take place, 
Would be, by Gestroving the 
» allow a freer and more 


mMmono- 


} ’ 

eeneral imtercourse between the 
yt pl Of brituun and = those of 
r! least dnadies, ‘LT means by 
\ Vl cy ad ou terri. 
1 there, | rt could not bear 
x cl ct examunat — 


on that em they were’ not dis- 
posed to enter: but as we had iic- 
quired it, it was the duty, both of 
the British) government and the 
Dritish people, to take care that 
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subject of the renewal of the char. 
ter, and who were strongly disposed 
to object to it on grounds different 
from any of those which we have 
yet stated: we allude to those - 
are called the religious party it 
parliament, and to those in fi 
country at large w ho were favour 
able to missionary socicties. They 
laid it down as an_ undeniable 
axiom, that it was among the first 
duties meumbent upon real chiis 
tians, to spread the light of the 
gospel among those nations which 
were stull strangers to it; and asin 
India the inhabitants were not only 
unbelievers, but addicted to the 
most gross and barbarous Super 
suUO Ns, which dis] 1; Lye d not merely 
a want of true fi ‘ith, 1 yut a Corrupt 
ed system of morals,—these ad- 
vocates for proselytism contended, 
that as friends of humanity and of 
good nrorals, as well as christians, 
the ‘y were bound to enlighten and 
reform the miserable and mistaken 
inhabitants of India: but this 
scheme, they further maintained, 
they could but partially and 1 
completely carry into execution, 
While the East India company re 
tained the iull power given them 
by their existing charter. They 
therefore were anxious thirt, if the 
charter were renewed, some provi 
sion might be made for converting 
the natives to christianity. Thus 
we perceive that very di fferent 
classes of people were interested in 
this question :—the merchant and 
manufacturer, the philosopher, pe 
litician, and friend of humantys 
and the zealous christian, had each 
their motives for feeling an intete 
est in it 3; besides that the nation a 
large,—those who either did not um 
derstand the question as those other 
de: script t1O? > O if I ersons dl id, —Oor who 
were comparatively indiflerent 


to it 
under 
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under any of the views of it which 
they respectively took, was interest- 
ed for reasons which we have ale 
ready stated. ; 

Nor was the question less impor- 
tant when considered in its relation 
to government. It was evident 
that they had a difficult and deli- 
cate part to act. On the one hand, 
the manufacturing classes called 
upon them to do them what they 
conceived to be merely justice, in 
opening for them a market for 
their commodities; and this call 
they conceived they were at this 
period more bound to obey, since 
all other markets were closed. : Go- 
vernment also felt that they had a 
higher duty to perform, and that 
the views and arguments of those 
who expected from them the civi- 
lization, if not the conversion, of the 
Indians deserved the most serious 
consideration. On the other hand,, 
there were motives, some perhaps 
not quite pure or patriotic, which 
disposed government to incline to 
the side of the East India com- 
pany; while they were on good 
terms with them, they might ex- 
pect their support in parliament, 
which was no trifling consideration: 
but, setting aside this circumstance, 
government conccived it to be their 
duty to take care that, by throw- 
ing open the trade suddenly and 
completely, they might not injure 
Wat very manufacturing and com- 
mercial interest which they were 
Gisposed to benefit ; or that, by ad- 
mitting all classes of people to our 
East Indian Possessions, they might 
not render the condition of the 
00s worse instead of better, or 
mraaps prepare the means for 
3 loss of our possessions there 
,octher, The subject, thus de- 
Sy OXtensive, and important, 
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government seemed to have con- 
sidered deeply and impartially ; 
and their decision to grant a re- 
newal of the charter to the East 
India company, under certain re- 
strictions, satisfied the moderate 
and impartial part of the nation. 
Before we proceed to a brief 
statement and examination of the 
general arguments for and against 
a renewal of the East India char- 
ter, (for our limits must necessarily 
render it very brief,) we shall, in 
order to leave the main subject 
completely open to our view, con- 
sider one or two of the collateral 
and subordinate points of discus 
sion. In the first place, it was 
strenuously disputed, whether, if 
the trade were mide free, it should 
be extended to the most important 
out-ports in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, or only confined to the port of 
London. That this should be a 
subject of dispute, may seem 
strange; and ‘many people will 
be at a loss to conceive by what 
argument the London merchants, 
who objected to the monopoly of 
the East India company, could de- 
fend their own claim to monopoly. 
These arguments were indeed very 
futile, and display very clearly and 
lamentably the selfish views, as well 
as the confined information, of the 
commercial world. In the first 
place they contended that, if the 
trade were opened to the out-ports, 
those ship-owners, and wil other de- 
scriptions of people in the metro- 
polis, who had either embarked 
their capital in the service of the 
fast India company, or who de- 
pended upon it for employment and 
support, would be greatly injured: 
but even granting that this would 
be the case, (though by thjs we 
furnish ourselves with an answer to 
P 2 the 
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the arcument, that the tra e, iw 


opened, ' 1 be found so very 
unprofitabie that it would revert to 
the East India company,) might not 
the same plea be urged in defence 
of the continuance of all mon 
lies? Isa not the fact, that where- 
ever they have been low cy establi h. 
ed, many people must di pend UPOR 
them for employment and support? 
and is it to be endure d, that their 
annihilation should be objected to, 


= 
‘ 


and so] ly bee ise th : wh ) I ive 
enjoyed the advantages of them wil 
by their annihilation be stript ot 


4 i 
those advantages? If these princi- 
ples were admitted, wdeed, no 


public evil could be removed ; for 
the existence of every public evil 
and abuse is connected with the 
pecuniary beneht cf individuals, 
who consequently would be injured 
by what would prove ady intagecous 
to the nation at large. ‘The sc cond 
objection which was urged against 
extending the East India trade to 
I Out-ports Was, tdi in these 
port there wis n ther thre capital 
nor tae olher Means Hecessary to 
carry it on: but, it this were the 


Cise, is it not evident that the trade, 
} } ) } 
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‘awolved il ¢ ttes with the Chi- 
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we, 
nd strictiv eniorced, eg 
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rom disputes. Lhe 
evidence given before the house « f 
a mnions. how: ver, on this P nt, 
uniformly tended to prove that the 
American seamen were more steady 
nd recular, and better behaved 
than ours; and consequently that 
no inference could be drawn trom 
the circumstance of their trading 
peaceably with the Chinese without 
the means of an exclusive com*- 
ny—A >We are Cn the subiect ot 
e American trade with China, it 
may not be improper to advert to 


one supposed fact, on which the 


, 
i 
| 
? 
‘ 


lvocates for an open trade t 
were much disposed to rely. ‘They 
contended that the profits of the 
East India company trom. this 
trade, and especially trom the arti. 
ce of tea, were very great; much 
greater than they ouvat to be, or 
‘were throw nn 
open; and in Drool of this they 
tated, that a certain description of 
tea, Which at the con pany’s sales 
Was generally sold for about 3s, 6d. 
per pound, (independently uf duty, ) 
might always be purchased in 
America for less than one shilling 
per pound. in reply to this it 
was observed, that the Americans 
certainly could afford to sell their 
East India commodities cheaper 
than we could, because their ships 


were navigated at much less ex- 
wr 6 . ° . 
PeTIse 5 but it was denied either 


t — “r 
that the company had all unfair 


Prot on tea, or that the Americans 
could sell the same description of 
tea so much below its price at the 
‘ompany’s sales, The company 


could not possibly derive an unfair 
profit on this article, because, by 
the express terms of their charter, 
they were obliged to put up all 
their teas to public sale, at a very 
small advance (we beleve on 
most descriptionsof teas of not more 
than one penny per pound) on the 
prime cost and expenses of that ar- 
ticle; hence, all advance above this 
sum must depend upon the bid- 
ders; and, ifit were creat, should 
becharged tothe company. ‘That 
the Americans could not sell the 


same description of tea so much 


cheaper, as Was alleged, than the 
company sold it, was proved by the 
unexceptionable evidence of many 
persons well acquainted with the 
tea trade in China, who gave testi- 
mony to the prime cost of these 
descriptions of tea in that country, 
by which it appeared that it was 
below the price at which the Ame- 
ricans sold it in the United States. 
And they accounted for the civcum- 
stance very satisfactorily ¢ all teas 
were first offered to the agents of 
the East India company, and such 
as were rejected by them were 
then offered to, and generally 
bought by, the Americans ; so that, 
in fact, though the 1iames and de- 
scriptions of the teas sold in Ame- 
rica and at the company’s sales 
might be the same, their qualities 
were very different. We have 
thought it right to enter ito this 
explanation, because the circum- 
stance of America having teas so 
much cheaper than we have them, 
was considered as a strong reason 
for opening the Chinese trade.— 
Afier all, with respect to the trade, 
government were probably wise in 
not opening it at present, but wait- 
ing till they saw all the effects of 
laying open the East India trade. 
Havin thus considered these 
: PS two 
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two collateral and inferior points, 
we shall now proceed to the discus- 
sion and examination of the grand 
and leading question, Ought go- 
vernment to have thrown open the 
trade, or not? We have already 
adverted to the argument respecting 
monopoly; and it may be further 
remarked that the principles of po- 
litical economy, on which the ob- 
jections to monopolies of all kinds 
are founded, are so fundamental and 
comprehensive, that the circum- 
stance must be very peculiar in- 
deed, which takes any particular 
monopoly out of their view and 
oper: _ 1» It must be acknowlede- 
ed at the same time, that even 
pay eed Smith, than whom no man 
was less disposed to qualify or limit 
the general principles of the impor- 
tant science which he has contri- 
buted so largely and successfully to 
riiustrate, 1S disposed to be « of Opi- 
nion that the East India monopoly 
was allowable and beneficial. But 
by thts he could not mean that it 
should never t rminate ; because, 


th Ou! th at the first establishment of 


the trade it might be necessary, 


} 


and thou rh, when Once eat: ib F hed, 


ous 
it might produce such relations and 
consequences n the state of come 
Thiers al SO ety As would render its 
eontinuance necessary, if not essen. 
tral; yet the time must arrive, when 
its destruction, like the destruction 
ot all othe: monopolies, would be 
adviseable, At that ogres whene 
ever it arrived, it could be defended, 
not on the grounds on which it was 
originally  tabl; shed, but on di. 
stinct and peculiar crounds: thes 

were accordingly stated, in reply to 
the rene i} objection, on t! ¢ score 
of rr bern: a mon ype if ; and the 
sum and object of them was, that 
throwing open the trade, so fur from 
proving beneficial, would be injuri- 
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ous to the company, to the mer 
chants and manufacturers, to the 
nation at large, and to the inhabi. 
tants of the East Indies. These 
objections we shall state and ex. 
amine more fully, in the order ig 
which they are here given. 
in the first place, he destruction 

of the East India monopoly would 
be injurious to the company. Re 
specting this, two things are to be 
considered: whether it would be 
really injurious, at least to the ex 
tent which it was contended # 
vould be ; and, if it would be injuri- 

ous, Whether the consideration of 
this injury should influence the de. 
cision of government in a para 
mount or material degree. By the 
statements and accounts of the East 
India company themselves, it ap. 
pears that the monopoly trade has 
not been advantageous to them; 
therefore it may be contended that 
they cannot have much reason for 
apprehension, if the trade were 
opened. But we should be disposed 
to go further, and to maintain that 
the prob: ibility is, that the throwing 
open the trade 9 by produ ( ing com: 
petition, would compel the [ast 
India company to be more attentive 
to the management of their com 
cerns, and thus re move one cause of 
their pecun Lu y emi barrassments; 
for, as has been alre ady observe d, 
monopolies are seldom protitable te 
the companies which possess them, 
both because the absence of compe 
tition renders them neghice nt, and 
because each individual 1s more 
interested for himself than for the 
company. But, granting that the 
Last That Lcompany We yuld be ma- 
terially and permanently injut red by 
throwing open the rade, surely the 
consider ation of this injury ought 

not to weigh against tl 1¢ interests of 
the nation at large, or even “~ 
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the interests of any part of it who 
could be benefited by a trade from 
which they have hitherto been ex- 
cluded. The sole question seems to 
be, whether the public beneht, or 
the benefit accruing to any class of 
the nation, by throwing open the 
trade, would not be greater than the 
injury inflicted on the East India 
company by this measure: and this 
naturally brings us to the second 
ground of objection to the opening 
of the trade, viz. 

That it would immediately prove 
highly injurious to the British mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and that 
even ultimately it would not be near- 
ly so advantageous tothemas they 
anticipated and expected. The first 
part of this assertion rested on the 
known character of our merchants 
and manufacturers ; onthe peculiar 
circumstances in which they were 
placed; and on what their con- 
duct had been on tormer occasions 
somewhat similar, ‘heir known 
character led them to speculate, too 
often, with much more rashness 
and ignorance than judgement and 
wormation; and this speculating 
disposition, at all times perhaps 
characteristic of men in trade, had 
been much increased by the peculiar 
nature of the trade of these 


Or SOMe Veurs 


ishands 
; since by tts ire- 
quent embarrassments, and ty Its 
being sometimes very flourish ag, 
and at other times quite depres ed, 
spirit of gambling and desperate 
speculation had seized upon a large 
poruon of our merchants; anc this 
spirit Was very likely to display it- 
seit in all itsenergy, at a time when 
thei: goods Were so much accumu. 
lated, and when their annetite for 
speculation must have . on keenly 
Whetted by long abstinence. But 
“HClO Was 


« 
’ 
’ 
‘ 


a case nearly in point :— 

PT I ‘e] wT } » one {: . 

carcely had the intelligence of the 
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capture of Buenos Ayres reached 
this country, when goods of all 
descriptions were exported thither ; 
and it was a matter of doubt, whe- 
ther the ignorance or the rasliness 
displayed on this occasion were 
more to be censured. ‘The conse- 
quences are well known: the first 
adventurers made large fortunes, 
adventured again and were ruined 5 
and this ruin extended to many who 
at first were cautious, but whose 
caution deserted them when they 
learnt the success of their more dar- 
ing brethren, If the infatuation, and 
consequent ruin, were great in the 
case of Buenos Ayres, how much 
greater were they likely to be if 
the trade to the East Indies were 
opened! It became therefore the 
duty of government (the enemies of 
a free trade exclaimed) to guard 
the merchants and manufacturers 
from this ruin. On the other hand, 
it was contended that merchants 
should be left at perfect freedom to 
act as their own interests and exe 
perience may direct; since, “when 
a body of men pay for their folly, 
all out of their own pockets, we 
need not fear that it will be a folly 
of very long duration.’ At the 
same time, it must be allowed that 
it would be a desirable thing to pre- 
vent rash and ruinous speculation. 
Buc then there is great danger of 
government, tf it does interiere, not 
interfering with judgement or im- 
partiality; and there is still greater 

danger from admitting the princi- 

ple and precedent, that government 

have a right to interfere in regulate 

inv and directing the trade of indi- 

viduals ; so that,upon the whole, 

even allowin: that government in 

some cases might do good by its 

interference 3 yet as, in a much 

greater number of cases, it would 

probably do mischief, and this mis- 
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chief ,would necessarily be more 
permanent and extensive than the 
good; the maximot political econo- 
my is wise and beneficial, which 
forbids covernments to interfere im 
matters of trade. With respect to 
the particular case before us, there 
ean be little doubt that, whenever 
the trade to India is actually open- 
ed, there will be much ignorant, 
rash, and ruinous speculation, and 
many individuals will suffer eventu- 
ally ; but, provided the trade will 
ultimately open a regular and ex- 
tensive market for our goods, this 
evil being temporary, and having a 
necessary tendency to cure itself, is 
comparatively of little mament; and 
the apprehension, or even the cer- 
tainty of tt, ought not to be esteem- 
ed sufficient reasons for continuing 
the East India monopoly. 

But it is further contended, that 
a trade from this country to the 
E.ust Indies, evén when conducted 
with adequate inform ition, and with 
the most comprehensive and calcu- 
lating prudence, cannot prove near- 
us as is anticipated 
and expected. This grand point 
the East India company, in the evi- 
dence they brought before the 
house of commons, seemed most 
anxious to establish: the substance 
of this evidence was, that the feel- 
ings and habits and manners of the 
native inhabitants of India are totu!- 
ly different from those of all other 
people : that thes have no desire to 


ly so advantage 


Ossess any Of ONT commodities, at 
least to any considerable extent ; 
that even the more wealthy 
display no wish for those 
with which we could supply 
and that the wants as well as the 
means of the lower classes are so 
confined, that they are not either 
disposed or able to purchase the 
most trifng and cheap of our com- 
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modities. Many of the witnes 
who had been captains of East India 
slups, stated, that the cCOMmMoOodities 
which by their privilege they were 
allowed to carry out were almog 
entirely bought by the Europeans 
settied in India; and that they had 
in Vain endeavoured to find an ex 
tensive, ready, or regular market 
for them among the natives. Qn 
this evidence much weight was laid, 
as it was argued, if those who unit. 
ed in themselves "the characters of 
merchant and mariner, and who 
consequently traded with every ad. 
vantage, could not succeed in sell 
ing their commodities among the 
nttives, it Was not to be expected 
that our merchants would succeed 
if the trade were thrown open. To 
this it was replied, in the first place, 
that many of the East India cap. 
tains had realized large fortunes by 
their private trade : this however, in 
all probability, proceeded from the 
sales which they effected among the 
resident Europeans. But, in the sé 
cond place, the very circumstance 
of their combining the two cha 
racters of merchant and mariner, 
would rather be disadvantageous 
than favourable to their success im 
the former character, on the general 
ground that they could not give 
such undivided attention to ther 
interests in the latter character as if 
they had been merchants only. 
But to consider Uris branch of the 
subject on more enlarged print 
ples: it cannot be denied, thatat 
present the natives of India are 
neither disposed nor able to put. 
chase many of our commodities: 
there is there no middle class, that 
class tor which our staple manu 
factures are more _ particularly 
adapted; while the lower and more 
numerous classes are too poor © 
buy them; and the wealth of bo 
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rich is laid out on different articles ; 
‘¢ must also be admitted that the 
character of the natives of India, 
more particularly of - the Hin- 
goos, has been nearly the same for 
upwards of two thousand years. 
But the admission of both these 
circumstances, though they prove 
that any change in their manners 
and habits, and consequently in 
their wants, must be slowly and 
with great difficulty brought about, 
by no means proves that such a 
change is impossible, The Hin- 
doos are constituted like other men; 
and their character is formed as the 
character of al! other men is form- 
ed; less by what nature impresses 
upon them, than by the situation 
and circumstances in which they 
are placed: they are the same or 
nearly the same now, as they were 
upwards of two thousand years 
ago, simply and entirely because 
their situation and circumstances 
are nearly the same ; they have had 
little intercourse with nations of 
very different habits and characters 
irom their own: but it may be 
presumed, if this intercourse were 
pronsl and had continued for a 
ength of time, and were not at- 
tended with any violent attempts to 
change their opinions and _ habits, 
that those would gradually undergo 
a change of themselves. Where- 
ever Europeans have established 
themselves and mixed with the 
hatious in any part of the world, 
there the natives have in some de- 
gree conformed to the habits and 
felt the wants of Europeans; and 
the same consequences would result 
in India, though more slowly and 
gradually, because the opinions 
and habits and wants of the Hin- 
doos have been more strongly con- 
firmed by their longer duration, 

© suppose otherwise, would be to 


‘Uppose that they are fashioned by 
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nature different from other men; 
and if they are not, then their 
natural character as men will ulti- 
mately prevail over their artificial 
character as Hindoos, if circum- 
stances are favourable to the 
change: indeed we have already 
evidence of the truth of this posi- 
tion; for the sepoys in our ser- 
vice have changed their native 
dress, and the Hindoo servants of 
Europeans are clad in a variety of 
liveries. If therefore one conse- 
quence of a free trade would be, 
that the intercourse between Euro- 
peans and the natives would be- 
come more general and intimate, 
another consequence would be, that 
by this intercourse tlie natives 
would change their habits, and feel 
those wants which could alone be 
supplied by our manufactures. 
The other part of the objection, that 
they have not the means of pur- 
chasing our commodities, would in 
this case soon be removed; for 
where desire exists strongly, it will 
lead to the means of its gratifica- 
tion. The Indians have few means 
now, because they feel few wants: 
increase their wants, and you will 
increase their means; render the 
intercourse between them and Eu- 
ropeans more general and intimate, 
and you will increase their wants ; 
lay open the trade, and (what 
would be much more effectual) 
permit the country to be colonised, 
and you would soon render the in- 
timacy more general and close. 
We have dwelt thus long and 
minutely on this objection, be- 
cause it has been urged repeatedly, 
and with great force and confi- 
dence ; and because it wears a most 
plausible aspect.—But there are 
other answers to it of a less impor- 
tant nature which must not be en- 
tirely overlooked : the profit uf any 
trade must depend partly upon the 
extent 
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extent of the trade and partly upon 
the terms on which it is carried on: 
it is contended that a free trade to 
India would not be advantageous 
to the British merchant, because 
the demand there for his commo- 
dities is very limited, and because 
éven with that limited demand, 
even when the supply has beea 
exactly proportioned to it by the 
East India company, their profit 
has been very small: hence it is in- 
ferred that, if the trade were in the 
hands of merchants who would not 
proportion the supply to the de- 
mand, it would be a losing trade. 
This argument consists of three 
parts: that the British merchants 
would speculate rashly and igno- 
rantly ; that the market in India 
cannot be extended ; and that the 
profit, even when the supply is pro- 
portioned to the demand, is very 
trifling. The first two parts we 
have already examined at sufficient 
length ; it is only necessary there- 
fore, in this place, to examine the 
third branch of this argument. 
The company, it is said, though al- 
ways regulating their exports by 
the demand for them, do not gain 
by the trade: but it should be re- 
collected that monopolies always 
trade with disadvantage ; and that, 
besides this general cause of unpro- 
fitable trade, there are particular 
causes, which came outin evidence 
before the house of commons; the 
most material of which we shall 
specify. 

In the first place, the rate of 
freight which the company pay in 
time of war, averages between 50 
and 60/, a ton ; this must eat up a 
great share of the profits: indi- 
viduals would procure ships at a 
much cheaper rate. 

In the second place, not more than 
seven or eight voyages are per- 
formed in seventeen or eighteen 


years; the ships are fitted out ig 
the most expensive manner ; and 
the company, instead of trading, 
load them in many instances wit 
naval and military stores: none of 
these things would occur with indi. 
viduals: in fact, the union of the 
two characters of merchants and 
sovereigns must have a tendency to 
render the company’s trade unpro. 
fitable. 

In the third place, when the pro. 
duce of India is imported into Lon. 
don, it is lodged in the company’s 
warehouses; and instead of advan 
tage being taken of good markets, 
a period is fixed on for the sale of 
the whole by public auction, whe 
ther there be a demand for the goods 
or not. 

In the last place, the charter of 
the company obliged them to ime 
port saltpetre and to export cloth, 
whether there was a demand for 
these articles or not ; of course these 
must often have caused a loss. 

That these are causes of an unpro- 
fitable trade is sufficiently obvious; 
and that they would be removed it 
the trade were open, is evident from 
the example of. America : voyages 
are performed from that country 
and back again sometimes in seven 
months, and seldom in more than 
nine and ten; and from their more 
ceconomica] mode of conducting the 
traffic in other respects, they have 
been enabled to supply not only 
their own wants, but the wants of 
a great partof the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

The case of America howevet 
was brought forward by the die 
rectors and proprietors of the East 
India company .as a further pr 
of the impractic ability of extending 
the consumption of British produce 
and manufactures in India; 
cause, they contend, the Americans 


would not have been in the — 
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habit of taking with them oe 
but dollars, if any thing else woul 
have answered their purpose as 
well, But, in the first place, it 1s 
not correct that the Americans car- 
ry dollars only ; since their ships 
are generally, if not always, laden 
with full cargoes of small cost in- 
deed, but of great bulk; and the 
dollars are taken merely to pay the 
balance, since the value of their car- 
goes would not be equivalent to 
the value of the commodities which 
they require. In the second place, 
the great object of the Americans 
is the homeward investment, not 
the outward cargo ; consequently 
by taking dollars they save time, 
not being obliged first to sell and 
then to buy, and besides enter the 
market on better terms. Lastly, 
the case of America does not apply 
tous: she isnot a manufacturing 
country: we are. If she took out 
manufactures to India, they must 
have been previously purchased by 
us, and consequently could not 
meet ours in the market. But the 
most material reply to the argu- 
ment drawn from the case of the 
Americans is, that under other cir- 
cumstances, the nature as well as 
the: extent of the Indian market 
would be essentially changed when- 
ever,as we have stated above, our 
intercourse with the Indians chang- 
ed their habits and wants. 

In the third place, it is contend- 
ed by the opponents of a free trade, 
that it would not only be injurious 
to the company, and the merchants 
and manufacturers, but to the na- 
tion at large: this objection, how- 
> as, iS sO essentially involved in 
the last which we have consider- 
ed, that it is scarcely necessary to 
ee it any further; for it 

u not be easy to prove how a 
trade, that would give life to our 
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manufactures, employment to our 
superfluous population and capital, 
and extension to our commerce, 
could be hurtful to the nation: if 
we have rendered it probable thar 
such would be the ultimate and pers 
manent effects of a free trade to In- 
dia, we have in fact proved that 
the nation must be benefited. It 
is asserted however that the reve- 
nue would suffer materially, as there 
would be great room for smuggling 
in case of a free trade: let us allow 
that smuggling would be increased, 
still it may be doubted whether the 
revenue would be diminished: in- 
deed, if the East India trade flou- 
rished and extended, it is probable 
that this extension would bring more 
into the revenue than would be 
taken out of it by smuggling. But 
assuredly meahs might be fallea 
upon to prevent an increase of 
smuggling; and even if no such 
means can be suggested, is the ex» 
tension of trade to be prevented be- 
cause smuggling will thereby be 
increased ? would this mode of ar- 
gument be adopted or listened to, 
if applied to any plan for extendin 
our commerce in any other bran 
where duties are paid? would nor 
that man be laughed at, who should 
object to a plan for procuring cot- 
ton in larger quantities—because 
thus the facilities of evading the 
duty on it might be increased? But 
this objection is too paltry to be 
seriously considered, when the ob- 
ject is one of such infinite impert- 
ance as the regulation of our East 
Indian trade. 

Lastly, it was contended that by 
opening the trade the inhabitants 
of our Indian empire would be in- 
jured. This certainly is paying 
ourselves no comyfiment ; fur what 
is it but asserting, that an inter- 
course with us will injure and not 
benefit 
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benefit them ? But let us consider 
the objection more particularly and 
closely : it consists of two parts. 

In the first place, it is said that 
the English nation in general, and 
in particular that class of them 
which would be most disposed to go 
to India, are very injudicious and 
rude in their attacks on the peculiar 
habits and prejudices of foreigners ; 
and that, from the high idea they 
entertain of themselves, they are 
very apt to be haughty and violent 
in their intercourse with them.— 
This natural disposition being com- 
bined with the feeling and persua- 
sion which, it is said, every Eng- 
lishman in India possesses, that 


some share of the sovereignty of 


the country belongs to him, as a 
native of Britain, it ts supposed, 
would lead him to behave towards 
the East Indians im such a manner 
as not only would be hurtful to 
their feelings and their comfort, 
but might even provoke them to re- 
sistance and rebe'lion. It ts not 
meant to deny that there is 
much truth in this statement: but 
the inference is, not that India 
should be kept locked up from En- 
glishmen in general, but that they 
should be governed and watched 
while there with great strictness and 
impartiality ; and that the natives 
should soon by experience learn, 
that the British government was 
willing and able to protect them 
from oppression and violence. ‘The 
ultimate and grand question, when 
these objections are urged, should 
always be put:—Would not the 
Hindoos and other natives of In- 
dia be better in every respect ;— 
better in their intellect, in their 
morals, and in the comfort and 
happiness of their lives, if they 
were more like Europeans ;—if they 
could be induced to change their 
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present ignorance, degradation, and 
superstition, for the knowledge, in- 
dependence, and christianity of Ep. 
elishmen? ‘Fhere can be no doubt 
that by this change their situation 
and character ‘in every respect 
would be improved ; but it cannoe 
be effected unless they come more 
closely, generaliy, and permanently 
in contact with Englishmen than 
they now do, under a_ restricted 
trade; and therefore all partial and 
temporary evil ought to be regarded 
as comparatively of no moment, if 
the great object can be obtained of 
bettering their situation and cha 
racter. 

Nearly the same remarks will 
apply to the second part of this ob- 
jection: that a free trade, by open. 
ing the door to missionaries of all 
descriptions, would create disturb. 
ances in India, and thus prove in 
jurious to the natives as well as to 
Britain. It appears surprising to 
us, how any psople who profess 
christianity can object to the em 
ployment of means for the con- 
version of the natives of India: yet 
some object, not merely to the 
modes proposed tor their conver 
sion, but even to any attempt of 
the kind. That no_ beneficial 
change would be effected by merely 
gaining their assent to doctrines 
which they did not understand, or 
by inducing them to perform the 
ceremonies, while they were stral- 
gers to the moral influence of 
christianity, we certainly admit ;— 
and if the risque of provoking 
them to rebellion were incurred on 
this account, we should say that « 
was incurred for purposes at once 
contemptible and mischievous: 
but when the object is of a higher 
cast, when it aims at the real con 
version of the Hindoos, at the 


conversion of their ignorance into 
knowledg* 










































knowledge, and of their gross and 

horrid superstitions into pure and 

undefiled christianity,—-this object 

ought not to be neglected and 

thrown aside from the apprehensi n 

of any common danger which may 

attend its accomplishment. But 
we are far from thinking that, if 

this object were pursued as it ought 

to be ;—if the purification of their 

religious ideas and practices were 
preceded by their instruction in the 
arts of civilization and comfort ;— 
and ifthe whole process were pro- 
perly and judiciously digested be- 
fore it was begun; and carried 
ahrough under the superintendance 
andcontrolot htimane, circumspect, 
and enlightened men ;—any serious 
evilor danger would result. ‘The 
Quakers, in the mode which they 
have adopted and pursued for the 
conversion of the Indians in Ame- 
rica, have set us anexample of good 
sense and rational piety, which all 
who engage in the solemn and dit- 
ficult work of proselytism ought 
most carefully to study, and most 
scrupnlously to follow, ‘They be- 
gan by gaining, the respect, conhi- 
dence, and good-will of the Indians, 
by improving their condition in life: 
they aimed at civilizing them be- 
fore they attempted to convert 
them ; and after the Indians had 
experienced the advantages of list- 
ening to them on what respected 
the hapy iness of this life, they were 
not only more disposed -but better 
able to listen to them, and compre- 
hend what they taught respecting 
ametocome. Such ought to be 
our plan, with re spect to the con- 
version of the natives of the East 


Jndies, 

We have thus examined this im- 
portant subject in its principal 
esarings and relations, as exten- 
pi VE J and minutel, as our limits 
Would admit; and as it cannot be 
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deemed a subject unconnected with 
British history, or indifferent to 
Britons, we trust that we shall be 
excused for having devoted so much 
room to it. We shall now conclude 
this chapter, with offering a few 
remarks on the plan which governe 
ment actually pursued with regard 
to the renewal of the charter. 

In the first place, as interfering 
with a monopoly so long and 
extensively established as that of 
the East India company was cer- 
tainly a matter of serious and com- 
plicated difficulty, they acted wisely 
aud prudently in examining the 
subject with the utmost care and 
attention. Evidence was heard at 
considerable length before the house 
of commons ; and though it neces- 
sarily consisted, for the most part, 
of those who had been in the ser- 
vice of the company, and who con- 
sequently had a partial feeling to- 
wards their views and interests, yet 
much useful inijormation was col- 
lected, 

In the second place, rovernment 
appear to have acted prudently and 
wisely, in not only examining this 
evidence at great length, but also 
in profiering such a renewed char- 
ter to the company, as would at 
once secure them part of their ex- 
clusive privileges, and give them 
time and opportunity to prepare 
themselves for the loss cf the whole ; 
for though we have contended a- 
gainst the monopoly, we are not 
such rash and unadvised specula- 
tists, as to maintain that a mono- 
poly which had existed so long, and 
which of course had incorporated 
itself so intimately with many parts 
of our political and commercial 
system, and on the continuance of 
which so many persons depended 
for the necessary or comfortable 
means of subsistence, should be at 
once entirely destroyed: a gradual 

preparation 
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preparation was necessary for those 
who were interested in its conti- 
nuance, as well as for those who 
hoped’ to reap benefit from its de- 
struction, 

When the question respecting 
the renewal of their charter was first 
agitated, the directors and propri- 
etors of the East India company 
assumed high ground, and seemed 
disposed not to accept of a new 
charter, unless it were granted 
them on their own terms ; but their 
tone changed, when they witnessed 
the firmness of government, and 
that the nation was against their 
pretensions. 

Some time must necessarily elapse 
before the real and permanent ei- 
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fects of opening the trade to India, 
either in a political or a commercial 
point of view, or as they will ope 
rate on the situation and character 
of the natives, can be clearly and 
accurately ascertained; and we 
should be upon our guard against 
mistaking and confounding the im. 
mediate consequences with the ne- 
cessary and permanent conse. 
quences. In all great political and 
commercial changes, much confu- 
sion and partial evil must at first 
result: it requires a considerable 
time to elapse before every thin 
adjusts itself to the change ; and til 
this adjustment takes place, any 
judgement that is formed must be 
rash, premature, and unjust. 


————_— eer or 





CHAPTER XI. 


Transaction: respecting the Princess 7 Ii ‘les— possess both a poli tical and a mo- 


ra! Enter resi nl inst G 


mmunication to the Prince tn 180: 5— Warrant for T[n- 


wes!ig ration, May 1806— Ri port of be Commissioners—a. quit the Princess of 


th c crim nal C are: jjumnf re 
the King, August 12 and \7 


ut not entirely of the others—Letters of the Princess to 
—* trace of her yh October, i7l qubic 4 


“ enters into a full and minute Examination of all the E-vidence—complais 


ibe Sui $hia7? 
1D: 


. . ‘ ; 
Specting Sir Syvdni 


eof the Preceding, and the unfair and indecorous Conduct of 
Commissioners, in not leiting her know immediately the Result of the Report 
—Remarks on the 7> itimony of Lady Douglas—con Cole’s Deposition re 
» Smith—and Mr. Lawrence—on the Evidence respect 


~ 


ong ©. pia n Manby—C onclusion of the Letter—Delay in admitting her to 


the Royal Preience—her Remonsirance on the Cause of it—Change of Mi 
nistercm—New Ministry completely aview her Innocence—Her Letter to the 
Prince, January 181: $— Proceeding ‘s on ti—Ifer Letter to the Speaker— 
Addresses to bir—Conduct of Mini: ders, Opposition, Fc. on this Occasion. 


LTHOUGH the inhabitants 

of this country take a greater 
miterest in, and pay more attention 
to politic fy strictly so called, than 
the inhabitants ot any other coun- 
try in Europe ; yet it does not often 
happen, that the circumstances 
which call ran and display this 
disposition, also appeal to feelings 


less circumscribed in their nature, 
and mrore peculiarly and genet ally 
characteristic of mankind. In the 
year 1813. such circumstances how- 
ever did occur in Great Britain; 
and a political event occurred, 
which, while in. that character it 
was strongly calculated to excite 


attention and interest, also spoxe 
most 
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most powerfully to the feelings % 
every person who was the friend o 
injured innocence, and who sym- 
sthized in the distresses, and felt 
joyful at the triumph, of that inno- 
cence. We allude to the events 
which took place respecting the 
rincess of Wales. To the mere cold 

litician they were important, as 
they threatened to affect the suc- 
cession to the throne, and as they 
were calculated to display most 
thoroughly the characters and con- 
duct of some of the highest per- 
sonages in the state, as well as those 
who were at the head of the diffe- 
rent political parties; while the 
same events were most interesting 
to all who considered that the per- 
son to whom they related was a 
female of the highest rank, a de- 
seried wife, a stranger, and a mo- 
ther deprived in a great measure 
of the society of her daughter. In 
order, however, to give a clear, 
connected, and complete view of 
this business, it will be necessary 
to trace the transactions relative to 
the princess of Wales from the be- 
ginning. 

In the month of November, 
1805, the duke of Sussex informed 
the prince of Wales, that sir John 
Douglas had made known to him 
some circumstances respecting the 
behaviour of the princess of Wales, 
which, in the opinion of the duke, 
it was of the highest importance 
that the prince should hear, as they 
must, if true, not only affect the 
honour and peace of mind of his 
royal highness, but also the security 
of the succession to the throne: 
the duke added, that sir John and 
lady Douglas were willing, if called 
hp Sed that purpose, to make a 
ee all — knew re- 
of W hy bi . juct of the princess 
Hla oso and that the duke of 

fat had knovn ef these circum- 
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stances in some measure for more 
than twelve months. His royal 
highness was naturally much as- 
tonished at this communication ; 
and particularly that the duke of 
Kent should have been so silent on 
a matter of such infinite importance 
to his feelings and honour: he 
therefore requested the duke to 
state what had been communicated 
to him, and also to explain the rea- 
son why he had hitherto kept it 
concealed from the person most 
affected by it. 

Upon this the duke of Kent gave 
in a written declaration; the sub- 
stance of which was, that about the 
end of 1804 he had received a note 
from the princess of Wales, in- 
forming him that she had got into 
an unpleasant dispute with sir John 
and lady Douglas, in consequence 
of their charging her with having 
sent the latter an anonymous letter 
and a loose drawing ; and she ree 
quested the duke to use his endea- 
vour to settle the difference between 
them, or at least prevent the 
subject from being talked of. ‘The 
duke upon this had an interview 
with sir John Douglas, who per 
sisted in his belief that the letter 
and drawing were the work of her 
royal highness; and was with difh- 
culty prevailed upon by the duke 
to abstain from a prosecution. In 
the course of their conversation on 
this subject, sir John spoke with 
great indignation of the conduct of 
the princess, and threatening, if he 
should be annoyed again, to make 
further disclosures: as, however, 
the duke of Kent, at last, pacified 
him, he thought it unnecessary to 
trouble the prince with these cir- 
cumstances, considering the whole 
as a gossiping story, which might 
be entirely founded on the misap- 
prehension of the parties. The 
prince, however, was not satisfied 
that 
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that the matter should remain in 
this unpleasant and unsatisfactory 
state; and sir John and lady Dou- 


las made a formal declaration of 


all that they conceived themselves 


bound to charge the princess of 


Wales with; which was submitted 
by the prince to the late lqrd ‘Vhur- 
low, He eave it as his opm D, 
that his royal highness had no al- 
ternative, but that his duty imp ‘- 
riously called upon him to submit 
tt to the kine, as the reval meces- 
sion might be affected if the alle- 
gations were true: the nature and 
extent of thr allewati mS will be 


afterwards seen in the course of 


this narrative. In consequence of 


this opmion of lord ‘Thurlow, and 


some turther examinations which 


took place, the declarations of 


William and Sarah Lampert, (ser- 
vants to sir John Douglas,) Wil- 
liam Cole, Robert and Sarah Bid- 
good, Frances Loyd, and sir John 
and lady Douglas, were submitted 
to his majesty, who thereupon 
issued a warrat ty in May LSO6, di- 
recting and authorizing lord Er- 
ékine as lord chancellor, lord Gren. 


ville as first lord oO: 1 treasury, 
ear] Opencet as one Ol the SC CT Ce 
tarics of state, and lord Ellen- 
borouch, as chief justice of the 
court of king's bench, “to inguire 
into the truth of the allerations, and 
to report to him thereon.” 

‘The st nent ide | r John 


, , , “e 
and lady Douglas, and the other 
persons Who were examined, not 


only Wm) ited to her royal highn «Ss 
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been brought up in her own house, 
and under her own inspection. Sir 


John Douglas swore positively to 
his having observed the fact of 
pregnancy ;.and lady Douelas, not 
only that she had observed it, bur 
that her royal highness made not 
the least scruple of talking ibout it 
T's this pr int, therefore, as by far 
the most serious, the commissioners 
directed their first and particular 
attention; and after havine well 
and carefully weighed all the evi. 


dence and circumstances attending 


la) 

, 1} rre® J > nr 4 1 

the ALA «6 d pregnane d» t} *T Ge. 
J ve | of ,orr ronne 

clared, in their report to his ma- 


jesty, their firm conviction that 
there was no foundation watever 
for believing that the child which 
lived with her royal hichness was 
her own child; or that she had 
been delivered of any child in the 
vear 1802; or that she had ever 
been pregnant that year, or at any 
other period within the compass of 
their inquiries. ‘They mext pro 
ceeded to examine the truth of the 
other allegations ; on which they 
gave it as their opinion, that seve 
ral strong circumstances respecting 
the improper conduct of her1 val 
hiehness had been positively sworn 
to by witnesses wh : 


their judgement be st 


» COUId Not 


} 
any unfavourable bias, and whose 
veracity, in this respect, they had 


2 © 


f 


rect, they fac 
seen no ground to question. lhey 
concluded their report with ex 


pressing their opinion cel erally, 
that as, on the one hand, the facts 
of pregnancy and delivery were 
to their mind satisfactorily ¢i* 
pre ved—so, on the other hand, 
they thought that the cir umstances 
to which they referred respecting 
the conduct of her royal highness 
particularly those stated to have 


ache 
passed between her and captam 
Manby, must be credited till they 
should receive some decisive ¢ 
tradicuon4 


cone 
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tradiction 5 and, if true, are justly 
entitled to the most seriOUs COiISI- 


der atte Nn. P 
This re ae was date d the ] ith 


2S 
of Jul ly, but a copy of it vas not 
delivered to the princess of Wales 
till the DIth « f August. On the 
following day she wrote to his 
majesty on the subject: she beran 
by statine that she had flattered 
herself that the commissioners 
would not have delivered in their 
report before they had been in- 
formed of various circumstances, 
which, to a delicateeminded wo- 
man, it must be very unpleasant 
for her to have am ad, without 
having the means to exculpate her- 
self. Her observations on the other 
parts of the conduct of the com- 
missioners also were very pertinent 
and severe ; they had given credit 
to evidence taken behind her back, 
without her knowledge, and which 
she had had no means or oppor- 
tunity to refute: she had not even 
been allowed to explain or account 
for any part of her behaviour, which 
night, without phar: explanation, 
sem to be improper. In short, 
se _ been condemned in an un- 
air and ur njust pranner, and there. 
fore c concerved that she had a right 
bic a to Bie majesty on the 
subject, and to request ot him wenn 
rotection. On the !7th of Augus 
be agam wrote to the king, hav 
ing in the tnean time consulted 
with her legal advisers: they in- 
‘ormed her, and upon their infor- 
mat ion she 
that the a cop 


| 


Stated to his majesty, 
ies of the report, and 
of the accompanying papers, which 
Were sent to her, were un rathenti- 
eated ; that in so me parts of them 
there had been erasures; 21 d th al 
Copies of the written declaration 

"pea which the 


report p: eames 
h, ad not be en : . 


transmitted to her: 


the there! re be; ged 
( PCr OF th: } la. 
1813. at his ma 
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jes sty would sive directions that the 

pies of the report, &c. might be 
saad ticated, and that copies of 
tlie declarations might be sent to 
her. She also requested that she 
mizht be informed who were her 
accusers, and how many there were 
of the ‘Mm, in order that she might 
judge of the credit due to their ac- 
cusations, and be enabled to refute 
them. His majesty.was graciously 
leased to order copies of the de- 
‘Jaratiens to be sent; but of the 
ther parts of her royal highness’s 
er no notice seems to have been 


Having received these papers, 
the princess of Wales submitted 
them to her legal advisers, the 
principal of whom is understood 
to have been the late Mr. Perceval ; 
and on the 2d of October 1806 
she transmitted to his majesty her 
observations on the charges against 
her, and onthe evidence on whic ch 
they rested, in a very long letter. 
This letter is drawn up with une 
common ability : while it displays a 

ery consider -able portion of acute- 
ness and penetration, such as m}; cht 
have been expected from the legal 
experience and t: ents of Mr. Per- 
ceval, there are in it many pase 
sages distinguished by that dignts 
a d, solemn, and pathett Cc tone of 

emonstrance and feeling, which 
could only have proceeded from 
th nd amg most interested in the 
subject. The letter 1s so very long, 
that we can wale notice the most 
important parts of it; those parts 
witch either examine the most ma- 
terial evidence with the greatest 
and effect, or which di- 


acuteness an ’ 
splay the character and frame of 
mind of her roval hig hness the 
most clearly and completely. 

After mentioning thet the ex- 
travagance of the mauace of sir 


| nn — In 
lady Douglas had de- 
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feated itself, she complains that 
there still remained imputations, 
os tf sanctioned and coun- 
tenanced by the report,’”’ respecting 
which she could not remain silent 
without incurring the most fatal 
consequences to hér honour and 
character; since the report di- 
stinctly and empliatically stated, 
that the circumstances detailed 
against her must be credited, tll 
they were decisively ccatendicl d. 
Against the substance of the pro- 
ceeding itself, and the manner in 
which it was conducted, however, 
she first of all const 
bound to prote st, especially that 
any of the ‘charges should ever have 
been entertained upon testimony so 
little worthy of credit; charges 
which displayed in every sentence 
the motive in which they origi- 
nated; and that, if it had been 
thought proper to investigate them, 
the ordinary lesral modes of in- 
quiry were not pursued, but one 
adopted which was open to many 
objections, and which could not do 
her justice, while it debarred her 
entirely from proceedin Art 
those witnesses who had most 
foully and falsely calumniated her 
character. She was willing, how- 
ever, to suppose that the com- 
missioners, through the pressure 
and urgency of their otiicial occu- 
pations, “ did not, perhaps could 
not,’ give that attention to the 
case Which must have enabled them 
to detect the villainy of her’ ac- 
cusers, Still she could not. help 
most solemnly protesting aainst 
their giving in such a report upon 


€X PAric CX iminat ron, without ittord- 


ing her an opportunity of explaining 
‘ ‘ | . . o 

* " : . . : , e oe: 
Or detec Clit ~ JOT ¢ “aUict, OF CVE) 


hearing ne word which she could 


urge, e wever, she Cc ceived, 


, , 
she shouid have no reason to la- 


- 


ment, that at last a fit opportu. 


lors herself 
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nity had occurred for laying open 
her heart to his ye ng 2 lor more 
than two years, » had been in. 
for med that her conduct had bee, 


™: i le the subject of investi: creation, 
and that oe neighbours’ servants 


had been exammed concerning its 
but the cause of this she did not 
learn for some time, nor ull the 
investigation had actually takes 
place. “ Elis royal highness the 
duke of Kent on the 7th hed Jon 
announ iced it to me ‘7 fe announced 
to me, the prin cessof Wale inl € 
firstcommiunication made to me with 
respect to this proceeding, the near 
approach ot two attorneys (one » of 
them, | sinc e find, the solicitor em 
ployed by sir Jolin Douglas, ) ck aims 
lng to enter my dweiling with a ware 
rant, to take away O ne half of my 
household for immediate examina. 
tion upon a charge against myself. 
Of the nature of that charge | was 
then uninformed. It now appears 
it was the charge of high treason 
committed in the infamous crime 
of adultery. His royal highness, 
T arm sure, willdo me the justice 
to represent to your majesty, that 
] ee no fear; that U mant 
fested ne ymp to ys ot conscious 
guilt; that * sought no excuses to 
“we pare or to tutor my servants for 
the examination which they were 
to undergo.” 
rom this period, till the appear 
ance of the report, her royal highe 
ness stated that her impatience hid 
been most painful, but at the same 
time most natural: it was known 
not 0 nly to her, but to the whole 
orld, ‘th: it an im yuiry of the most 
d. licate nature and tendency had 
been institutea into her conduct} 
and she looked to the result, with 
an absolute conviction that her m@ 
nocence and honour would be est 
blished, to the dism ay and disgrace 
of her accusers: she had cag 
er 
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herself most firmly to believe, “that 
‘twas utterly impossible, that any 
inion which could m the smallest 
degree work a prejudice to her 
honour and character, could ever 
be expressed in any terms, by any 
persons, in a report upou a solemn 
formal inquiry, and more especially 
to his majesty, without her having 
some notice, and some opportunity 
of being heard.” Had enly the 
ordinary means and opportu. 
nities eranted to accused persons 
been granted to her; had she been 
treated as the lowest person in the 
state, if accused of the most tri- 
fling crime, would assuredly have 
been treated, her honour and inno- 
cence must then, in any opinion 
which could have been expressed, 
have been fully vindicated, and ef- 
fectually established. * Whatthen, 
sire, must have been my astonish- 
ment and my dismay, when I saw 
that notwithstanding the principal 
accusation was found to be utterly 
false, yet some of the witnesses to 
those charges which were brought 
in support of the principal accu- 
sation-—witnesses, whom any per- 
son interested to have protected my 
character would easily have shown, 
out of their own mouths, to be ut- 
terly unworthy of credit, and con- 
tederates in foul conspiracy with 
my false accusers—are reported to 
be ‘free from all suspicion of un- 
fivourable bias !’eetheir veracity, 
in the judgement of the commis- 
toners, not to be questioned |’— 
and their infamous stories and in- 
mnuations against me, tobe ¢ such 
as deserve the most serious consi- 
deration, and as must be credited 
decisively contradicted ? ” 
er royal highness next pros 
are — to notice the delay 
place in sending a copy 
the report to her: if her inno- 
“euce were thoroughly established 
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by it, she had a right to be imme. 
diately informed of that circume 
stance; if the report condemned 
her, the weight of such a sentence 
should not have been left to settle 
in any mind, much less in the mind 
of his majesty, without ziving her 
an opportunity of clearing her chae 
racter, “And why all considera. 
tion of myfeclings was thus cruelly 
neglected ;—why [ was kept uvon 
the rack, dnring all this time, igno- 
rant of the result of a charge which 
alfected my honour and my life ;— 
and why, esp: cially in a case where 
such grave matters were to con- 
tinue to be ‘credited,’ to the pre- 
judice of my honour, ‘till they were 
decidedly contradicted,’ the means 
of knowing what it was that IL 
must at least endeaveur to cone 
tradict were withholden from me 
a single unnecessary hour, I know 
not, and I will not hurt myself in 
the attempts to conjeeture.” After 
these preliminary and general re- 
marks, her royal highness points 
out the hardship she had suffered 
by the proceeding having been under 
warrant or commission: had the 
inquiry been entered into before 
his majesty’s privy council, or be- 
fore any magistrates who were le. 
gally authorized to take cognisance 
of treason, the investigation would 
have been conducted ina more me- 
thodical manner, and in a manner 
which would have preserved her 
from hearing matters made the sub- 
ject of inquiry, which had in law 
no substantive, criminal character 
and from having her reputation ine 
jured by calumny, which, though 
proved to be unfounded, could not 
be punished. The letter next pro- 
ceeds to make particular observa- 
tions on the report itself, and on 
the examinations: it is of course 
impossible for us to follow her royal 
highness through nearly all these 
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observations :—the most important, 
however, either in respect to the 
falsity ot the char es brought 
wrainst her, or as displaying her 
feelings and character, we shall 
give in as bricf a manner as pos- 


she dwells with great force of 
argument on the extreme improba- 
bility of lady Douglas's accusation 
respecting her pregnancy: to be- 
lieve it, it is necessary to believe 
«that a person guilty of so foul a 
crime as adultery, so highly pe- 
nal—so fatal to her honour, her 
station, and her life—should gratui- 
tously and uselessly have contessed 
it; and not only confefsed the 
fact, but have added to this mad- 
ness, the still grreacer madness, if 
possibic, of determining to bring 
up the child in her own house, 
and to suckle it herself.—DBut those 
who could credit all this, wére 
called upon to lend their faith to 
more: for, if the statements of lady 
Douglas were true, the princess, 
after having thus made her her 
confidante in a case where her ho- 
nour and her lite were at stake, 
sought an occasion, wantonly and 
without provecation, from the mere 
fickleness and wilfulness of her 
own mind, to quarrel with her ; to 
insult her openly and violently ; to 
endeavour to ruin her reputation ; 
and to expose her in infamous and 
indecent drawings, in letters to her 
husband!—As however the com- 
Missioners must unequivocally and 
decidedly acquitted her of the 
charges of adultery and pregnancy, 
she foes to consider the other 
charges, which, though they in- 
volved, comparatively speaking, 
no criminality, the commissioners 
were disposed to think entitled to 
some credit. She very justly com- 
plains that these charges are 
brought forward, and reported 
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upon, not merely as containing sub. 
stantive matters in themselves, but 
as containing eviden eof the charges 
of pregnancy and delivery; and 
that the commissioners hint at par. 
ticulars and cucumsta! ces, which 
in their judzement must sive occa. 
sion to the most unfavourable ip. 
terpretations, and which must be 
credited till they are decidedly con. 
tradicted—without ever specifying 
what these circumstances are. There 
were indeed circumstance S Tes peci« 
ing captain Manby particularized ; 
but they contained much matter of 
opinion, of hearsay, of suspicion. 
Are these hearsays, are these opi- 
nions, are these suspicions and con- 
jectures of these witnesses to be 
believed against me, unless deci- 
dedly contradicted ? How can I 
decidedly contradict any person's 
opinion? I may reason against Its 
justice, but how can I contradict 
it? Or, how can I decidedly con- 
tradict any thing which is not pres 
cisely specified, nor distinctly known 
to me?” 

‘The witnesses who, in the opinion 
of the commissioners, were partl- 
cularly deserving of credit, were 
W. Cole, R. Bidgood, F. Loyd, 
and Mrs. Lisle: the evidence of 
the last her royal highness examines 
separately, because, as she had a 
high respect for her character, she 
could not wish it to be thought that 
the observations she should feeb 
herself compelled to make on the 
testimony of the other witnesstss 
in the smallest degree applied to 
her.—In the deposition ot W.Coles 
sir Sydney Smith is the first person 
mentioned ; with whom he asserted 
her royal highness was too ite 
mate :—but allowing the truth of 
all this witness stated, what did this 
intimacy amount to ?—that her 
royal highness was amused and Ite 


terested with sir Sydney Smith's 
cone 
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eonversation, and with his account 
and extraordinary 
events and herotc achievements in 
he h id peen 
Douglas’s depositions to 
her roval highness 
makes the following pointed and 
just remarks, which indeed go far 
to destroy the credibility of all her 
evidence :—-these remarks are 
livered with 


of the Var ous 


which concerned. 


On la iy 
the same ettect, 


j, 
aCe 


all 7 it proud and sar- 


castic display of feeling, which in 
several other parts ch iracterizes 
this letter: “Your majesty will 


have an e xce ‘lient por traiture of the 
true female delicacy and purity of 
my lady D igtas’s mind and cha- 


racter, when you will observe that 
she seems wholly insensible into 


what a sink of infamy she degrades 
herself, by her testimony against 
me. It is, not only that it appears 
from her statement that she was 
contented to live in familiarity an nd 
apparent frienc Iship with me after 
the confession which [ had made of 
myadultery indus 

and liberality, as it is called, of mo- 
dern manners, the comp uy of adul- 


“s ’ 
> ot + . r 
CTV —Ti , bythe rence 


teresses has ceased to reilect that 
discredit upon the characters of 
other women Ww ~ admit of their 
society, w shich the be: ‘rests of 
female virtue may, abe pe re- 
qure—but she was contented 


live in { imiliarity with 2 woman, 
Who, if lady Doug): is’s evidence of 
me is ty rt was a most low, vulvar, 
and profligate disgrace to her 
the v re <5 eSS of who ‘ee i Ves S 
CO wersai on would add 
the st, Most vulvar, 
infamous prost itute.?? 
The ec yr , 
nNmissio ner 1 y ‘ 
the ch. if ro ’ a a —, _ 
ge resp ectin: ir ages 
of Wales and y Smith 
ieee ' r . ; ) J n i 
~ st, in their Opinion, be credited 
] ‘> ' ’ 
. it Was decide dly contr: idicted ; 
ut they had not t] ] 
ernie tt ought proper to 
I ain how inferences and unfa- 
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Owe ind most 
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vourab!e interpretations of conduct 
could be decidedly contradicted : 
there could be no other Mode, but 
the declaration of the princess and 
sir Sydney Smith: the a im con- 
sequetice ot his abse from the 
country, could not ma She Rls dec 
ration ; but the princess in the most 
solemn manner denied the charge. 
at = however, your majesty 
will feel for the humiliated and de- 


la- 


im sure, 


grading situation to which this re- 
port has reduced your daughter- 
in-law, the princess of Wales; 


when you see her reduced to the 
necessity of either risking the dan- 
ger, that the most unfavourable in- 
terpret: itions should be credited ; or 

else of as Lam now de. 

graded to the neces sity-of stat Ing, 
en not only no adulterous or cri- 
minal, but no indecent or improper 
intercourse whatever, ever subsist- 


stat Ing’, 


ed between sir Sydney Smith and 

myself; or any thing which I 

should have objected that all the 
oa | should have seen!” 


“Ti he next person with whom any 
improper intercourse Was insinu- 


ate d, was Mr. Lawrence the painter; 


and this ch: ge rested on the evi- 
dence of Cole. ‘But had the com- 
Missioners rose and examined this 


evidence, as they ought to have 
had they conducted their 
this point, as if the 

learn the whole creel 


done? 
mqui +S ON 


wished to 


and nothing but the truth ? ‘The 
princess did not wish or mean to 
push these questions ; but she could 


} 
| 


not help oun ye 
was not examin 

Cole; as, if he ha hi is prevarica- 
tions and his false ed could never 
have escaped the commissioners, 
The letter then proceeds to point 
Out some most material and pal- 
pable contradictions in Cole’s evi- 
dence: “Is thisone of those witness- 
es who cannot be suspected of un- 
QO 3 favour 


that Mr. Cole 
against Mr, 
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favourable bias, and whose veracity 
not to be questioned, and w.i se 

evitence must be credited t | de- 

cidedly contradicted 2?” 

The next person with whom the 


examinations charved the princess 


vith imoeroper fam tarity, ced with 
regard to whom the report sepre- 
sented the evidence as particularly 


strong, was captain Minbv; the 
port of this-charge 
Loyd, and Mrs. 
last stated that her 
» behaved to captain 
| »y only as any woman would 
who lises flirting, She would not 
have thought anv married woman 
se have behaved properly, who 
haved as her royal highness did 
- uptain Manby. She cannot say 
wi other the princess was attached 
to captain Manby ;—only that it 
was a flirting conduct. But this 
fliring conduct could not have 
been any thing very improper, be- 
cau e it pussed openly in the come 
inty of the piincess’s ladies, of 
whom Mrs, Lisle herself was one. 
Afi er this general remark, the prin- 
cess foes On to state in a very frank 
and tull manner, the origin and 
the circumstances of her acquaint- 
ance with captain Ma: by; and then 
thus solemnly appeals to his ma- 
jest he: Let me conjure ) your ma- 
jesty, Over and over ayain, before 
you suffer this circumstanc+ to pre- 
judi ce me in your opinion, not 
onlv to weigh ali the ci: cumstances 
I have state’, but tojook round the 
first ranks «f ‘emale virtue in this 
country, and see how many women 
there are of most unimperched re- 
putation, of most unsuilied and un. 
suspected honou , character, and 
ich liv. 


witness m sil 
were Did rood, 
Liste. ‘ne 
roya! hyghne 


virtue, wh se conduc?’ tin 
ng bap 

subroitted .o th ridgement oi per. 
sore of a severer cast of mic cd. ese 
peciall y if saddeued at the moment 


Ny wrk their husbaods, if 
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by calamity, might be stvled to be 
fiiiting.”—* How wonid it be en 
da ed. that the judgement of one 
man should be >ske d, and recorded 
in a solemn re port, against the cone 
duct of another, either with res pect 
to his be iaviour to his children, or 
to his wife, or to any other rela. 
tive? H-w would it be en lured, ia 
general, (and I trust that my case 
ought not ia this respect tu forman 
exception, ) that one woman should 
ina similar manner be placed ia 
podgement upon the conduct of 
another? and that judgement be 
reported, where her character was 
of most importance to her, as 
amongst things which must be cre. 
dited till decidedly contradicted? 
Let every one put these guestions 
home to their own breasts, and, be- 
fore they impute blame to me for 
protesting against the fairness and 
ustice of this procedure, ask 
how they would feel upon it, if it 
were their own c¢ ise ?— But, pets 
haps, they cannot bring their ima- 
ginations to conceive that it could 
ever become their own cases a few 
months ago,! could not have believ- 
ed that it would have been mine.” 
The evidence of Bidgood re 
specting captain Manby is next i- 
vestigated: he swore that in the re- 
flection of a lookin geglass he saw 
the princess of Wales and the cap 
tain salute one another; notwith 
standing the incredibility of this 
statement, and thar it rested solely 
upon his testimony, yet the come 
mis-toners do not seem o have put 
le questior to himy to try and 


a sin 

sift the credit which was due to hm 
and his story : but, asst am ing that 
he wits telling the trut ns NOE 


a'tention to “ circume 


pes inyr 
itmon—that ina 


stances of his dep 
room w'th the do 
vant known to be waiting just bys 


such a scene of gross indecency 
shou! 


reopen, and a set 
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should have hee en acted—t! ey de- 

clare him: without hesitatton to be 
the witness of tru hy c fu — tion- 
able veracity. He does not appear 
even to have been asked, to wiom 
he told the fact before 4 when he 
told it; what wae done in conse- 
quence of his information; and, if 
he never told it, how he could ac- 
count for, having concealed it so 
lone ?——-The next circumstance ot 
Bidyood’s depos:tion went -till fur- 
ther; it went to accuse wer roval 
high: ress ot crin nal tntercourse 
wih cal ptain M inby s and (uals me 
plied accusauion rested on some wns 
unportant facts, relative Lo putting 
out the candles, the placing of ba- 
sons and towels, &c. “ What ts 
the charge (she indignantly asks) 
that he would insinuate? That I 
meditated, and effected, a stolen, 
secret, clandestine intercourse with 
anadulterer? No—Captain Man! 

it seems, according to his insiz iUa- 
ion, sl ior with me in my own 


hou: se, Under circumstances of such 


\ ? . a . ~ 
notortet lat iL Was ImMpossiuie 
that on ‘of my female attendants, 

- } 
at least, s} ld not nave 10¥ tt. 


varied on the oc. 
Casion ; they had to supy ply basons 


rm: .: 
40CIr GULICS Were 


“an > - - ‘ 
and towels in places w L ere they 


hever were supplied except when 


ed for him ; = 
( Sarid § ana wiley were 
‘only ¥ purposely so prepared, but 
ret ; i 7 “a7 One \oO« rp +% 
, readin an open passage, ex- 
pyeeu Ww View, In a Manner to exe 


spi on ol tho ewho were 
Pot admitted into the secret! And 


a2 iiXs 
‘edt a secret was it that was thus 
bi ue | ivarded: No ] SS th; in W hi if, 
‘ } 
i discovered wonld ; 
yvered, would hx captain 


| , . 
“anby and myself with hich trea- 
eu 1 } " 

=e a t OT therefore 1 mus t I 
Live eee ] ““¥ > 
: been thus careless of reputa~ 
i 
‘ 


My And eager for infamy ; but I 
’ 


Mus ve hee 
. ~SaAV0 OCCN aS C; ireless ol my, 


He asof my hono 
. f 7 [ Ono. lr, Lost to all 


~Or shame, surely I must have 
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still retained some regard for life.” 
‘«¢ But, sire, may I ask, did the com- 
riissioners believe this man’s suspt- 
cions? It they did, what do they 
mean by saying that these facts of 
ereat indecency, &c, went to a 
much less extent than the principal 
charges; and that it was not lor 
them to state their bearing ad ef- 
ject ? ‘The bearing of this fact, une 
questionably, if believed, is the 
same as thatof the principal iarge; 
namely, to prove me guilty of high 
treaso ‘hey, theretore, could 
not believe it; but if they did not 
believe it, and, as !t seems to me, 
sire, no men-ot con mm ju igemene 
could on such a st ivement, how 
could they biing themselves 'o name 
Mir, Bideood as one of those wit. 
nesse son whose unbiassed testimony 
they could se rel » 

The next deposition which her 
royal highness examines is that of 
Fanny Loyd; who swore that one 
of the medic al attendants of the 
princess told her that the princess 
was with child, or looked as if she 
was with chiid :—this deposition 
was most pointedly contradicted by 
the medical attendant alluded to: 
and yet Fanny Loyd was declared 
by the commissioners to be a_ pers 
son whose credit there appeared no 
reason to question. But, on this 
point, the princess complains that 
the conduct of the commissioners 
was unfair in another respect ; for 
tho ugh the fact, that the medical 

endant positively contradicted 
wh tt Fanny Loyd asserted, was 
known when the declarations were 
forwarded to his majesty, this cone 
tradiction was not stated; while the 
charge of Fanny Loyd, which it so 
fully refuted, was rec corded. 

The other allegations are eXxae 
mined with equ: I acuteness, and 
rebutted with equal success: but 
as they were of minor importance 
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#48 BRITIS 
we shall pass them over, and con- 
clude our account of this letter by 
extracting some of the closing pa- 
rapr apn s, whic’) are distinguis ed 
for their solemn and pathetic elo- 
quence: 

‘* But, how am I to insure a pa- 
tient attention to all this statement? 
How many will hear that the lord 
high chi rete the lord chief jus- 
tice of the king’s bench, the first 
lord of "ike treasury, and one = 
your majesty’s principal secreiar 
of state, have reported against me, 
upon evidence which they have 
declared to be unbiassed and un- 
questionable ; who will never have 
the opportunity, or, if they had the 
opportunity, might not have the 
inclination, to correct the error of 
that report by the examination of 
my statement? 

“ | feel, therefore, that by this 
proceeding my character has re- 
ceived essential injury, For a prin- 
cess of Wales to have * been placed 
1) a situation in which it was essen- 
tial to her honour to request one 
gentleman to swear that he was 
not locked up at midnight in a 
room with her alone ;—and an- 
other, that he did not give her a las- 
civious salute, and oe slept in 
her house,—is to have been ac tually 
degraded and disgraced, I have 
bee nm, sire, placed in this nang 
] have been cruelly,—your majesty 
will permit me to say so,—cruelly 
degraded into the necessity of 
making such requests: a necessit y 
er I never could have been ex. 

sed to, even under this iy ITT, 
re more attention h ad been i to 
the examination of these malicious 
eharges, and of the evidence on 
which they rest. 

If, indeed, after the most dili- 
gent and anxious inquiry, penetra- 
tog into every circumstance con- 
nected with the charge, searching 








H AND 


every source from which informs 
tion could be derived, and scruti- 
nizing with all that acateness inty 
the credit and character of the wit. 
nesses, Which great expe: ence, ta. 
lent, and tntelligence cou 1 bring 
to such a subject; and above all, 
if, after wives n@ me some Pate 
nity of being heard, the orce of 
truth had, at length, comp sled any 
persons to tor m, as reluctantly and 
as unwillingly as they would a 
gainst their own daughters, the 
, Geledontien has béen peocounlell 
no yegard, unquestionably, to my 
honour and ch iracter, nor to that 
of your majesty’s family, as in 
some degree involved in mine, 
could have justified the suppressioa 
of that opinion, if legally called 
for, in the course of official and 
public duty. Whether such cau 
tion and reluctance are really ma. 
nifest in these proceedines, I must 
leave to less partial judgements 
han my own to determine 

In the full examination ef 
these procecdit igs, Which justice to 
my own character has required of 
me, Ll have been compe ‘Hed to make 
many observations which I fear 
may prove o fensive to p rs ons if 
high power. Bry, “ under” the 
circumstances of the report, “ sire, 
what could I do? Could I forbear, 
in justice to myself, to announce to 
your m ajesty the existence of a cone 
spiracy against my honour, and 
my station in this country at least, 
if not against my life? Could! 
— ir to point out to your ma 
jesty how] ng this intended mischief 
had by en meditated agaist 
Could I forbear t point out my 
doubts, at least, of the 
commission under which the pt 
ceeding had been had ? or to pornt 
out the errors and inaccuracies mto 
which the great and able men, who 


were named in this commission te 
eT 


. ality ¢ rh othe 


Tor 

















































der the hurry and pressure © f their 
great offi cial occupations, had fallen 
a the execution of this 
Could I forbear to state, and io 
urge the great injusice an id i 
jury that had been done to my cha- 
racter and honour, b xy Op wos 5 pro- 
nounced against me without hear- 
ing me? ‘And if, in the execution 
of this great task so essential to } 
honour, I eve let drop any expres- 
sions which a colder and more 
cautious prt denc e would have 
checked, I appeal to your majesty’s 
warm heart and generous feelings 
to suggest my excuse, and to afford 


dut y ? 


my | irdon. 
«“ What I have said, I have said 
under the pressure of much misfor- 


tune; under the provocation ol 


great and accrmulated injustice. 
Oh! sire, to be unfortunate, and 
scarce to feel at “9 riy to lament ; 
to be cruelly used, and to feel 

alm st an < fen ice anda duty to " 
silent.—ts a hard lot; but use had 
im some dep: ree inured me to !t.— 
b it to find my mi 


4 
. 


) 
’ 
i 


fortunes and in- 
juries imputed to me as faults; to 
be called to account upon a charge 
made against me by lady Doug]a 9 
Who was thought at first worthy 
of credit, although she had pled; ed 


her verac ity to the fact of WV 


havin ee o 
faving admitted that I was mysell 
me aggressor m every thing of 


} 1 . ; 
which | had to compl WN las 
She tT8 i i ne, al A 
mn goneae all power of patient bear- 


re . + } _ 
N¥s and when I was called upon 
D } > “7 1 ; > : ‘ 
the comm! mers, eitner to id. 
mit by mv ce t ie rult \ “hy 
- m 1 LU 9 OF tO Cilcel 
nto My ci mee 1 Lcontra liets mto 
if ~—)}( ' yey - Ih ‘ ‘ 
m0 loner at liberty to remain 


o. 

cS nt, I, | triaps, have not known 
W, with exact propriety, to limit 

MY expressions. 
“In happier dav: 


het, T( > 71 


ot my life, 


, } pinit nad been yet at all 
wered by Tt istortun eC, i should 


have been dis; posed to ‘hee met 
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which, I trust, by sae: time, your 
majesty thinks due to it. 1 should 
havebeen di HOS d to havedet iedmy 
enemies to the utmost, and to have 
scorned to answer to any thing but 
a legal charge a sins a competent 
tribunal ; but in my present misfor- 
tunes, sacl force of mind is gone, 
[ ought, perhaps, so far to be 
thankful to them for their whole- 
some lessons of humility. I have 
therefore entered into this long de- 
til, to endeavour to remove, at the 
first possible opportunity, any un- 
favourable impressions; to rescue 
myself fiom the dangers which the 
continuance of these suspicions 
might occasion, and preserve to me 
your majesty’s good cpinion, in 
whose kindness hitherto I have 
found infinite consolation, and to 
whose justice, under all circum 
stances, | can confidently appeal, 
«“* Under the tmpression of these 
senuments, I throw myself at youn 
majesty’s icet. | know that what- 
ever sentiments of resentment, wiat- 
redress, by the pu- 
nt of my false accusers, I 
oucht to feel, your maiesty, as the 
father of a stranger smarting une 
det false accusations—as the head 
ef your iiestrious house disho- 
noured in me—and as the great 
guardian of the laws of your king- 
dom, thus foull ly attempted to have 
been applied to the purposes of in- 


justice, will not fail to feel for me. 


At all events, J trust your majesty 
wiil restore me to the blessings of 
vour gracious presence, and con- 
him to me, by your own $ rracit US 
words, your satisfactory conviction 
ot hin! innocence.”’ 

Nine wee ok s having elapsed after 
this letter was sent to his majesty, 
without any reply, the princess 
again wrote, expres ing her anx- 
iety, and her wish to learn whether 
she might again be admitted to the 
royal 
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royal presence. It seems that her 
letter, containing her vindicatien, 
was laid before the cabinet mini- 
sters on the 25th of January 1807, 
in which they gave it as their op- 
nion, that his mat sty ought not 
any longer to decline receiving the 
princes ; into his presence but that 
he ought to convey to her a serious 
admonition to be more ctrewmspect 
in her future conduct, As soonas 
the princess received a communi- 
cation to this eflect from his ma- 
jesty, she named a day,oa waich, 
# agreeable to his majesty, she 
would have the h ippii , ol throw- 
ing herself, in filial duty and af- 
fection, at his maiesty’s feet. The 
day, however, was at first postponed 
by his m uiesty, who alterwards in- 
formed the princess, that at the 
request of the prince he declined 
seeing her till her vindication had 
been examined by the prince. On 
this she wrote to his majesty, re- 
monstratin7 in strong terms againgt 
the un arable! od yiustice ind cruel- 
tv of this inte: p sition of the prince 
ot Wales, at such a time and under 
such circwuistances; and she trust- 
ed his majesty would recall his 
determination not to see her till the 
prince’s answer respecting her vin- 
dication were received. She parti- 
cularly dwelt on the circumstance 
that the judrement of his majesty’s 
confidential servants was appealed 
from by the prince,whom from this 
time, therefore, she must be per- 
mitted to consider as assuming the 
character of her accuser. Her case, 
she urged, was certainly very hard 
and cruel, since justice was sus- 
pended towards her, while the 
judeement of his maj sty’ sworn 
servants was submitted to the revi- 
sion of her accuser’s counsel. She 
also notic “d the delay that had 
taken place in coming to any de- 
termination respecting the request 
sac had made to be again ad- 
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mitted into nis majesty’s presence, 
Four months had elapsed between 
the date of her answer, and the 
minute of the cabinet in which t 
advised his majesty to grant this 
request. Why was not the advice 
given sooner? Nay, why wasit 
not their opinion and = advice 
from the date even of the original 
report itself?” “ What could have 
warranted the withholding of it 
even for a single moment?” If the 
priace was allowed to_ interfere 
once, he might. imerfere again, so 
as to prevent for ever the arrival 
ol that hour which was to prove 
to the world the tanocence of her 
royal highness. In_ this letter, be 
side other topics, which were dwelt 
upon to show the hardship of her 
case, she introduced copies of the 
letter of the prince ‘to her, firs 
stating the conditions on which they 
were to live separate, and of her 
answer tothis proposal. Of there 
proof respecting her conduct, which 
his majesty, by the advice of bis 
confidential servants, had transmit. 
ted to her, she complained, not so 
much tor what it did, as for what 
it did not contain; since there 
was no particular mention of 
what was the cause and object of 
censure. 

Soon after this letter was sent, 
the Grenville administration went 
out of office; and they were suc 
ceeded by the friends of the 
princess. It was therefore natural 
to suppose that now justice would 
be done her; and accordingly they 
had heen but a very short time m 
power, when by a minute of council, 
dated April 22, 1807, they humbly 
submiited to his majesty, “ that tt 
was essentiaily necessary, in justice 
to her royal highness, and tor the 
honour and interest of his majesty’s 
illustrious family, that her royal 
highness the princess of Wales 
should be admitted, with as little 
delay 
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ible, irito his majesty’s 

oh that she should be 
received in a manner due to her 
rank and station, in his majesty’s 
court and family.”’ . 
Notwithstanding this advice, it 


does not appear that the princess of 


Wales was ever on the same foot- 
ing, either at court or in the royal 
family, as she had previously been ; 
while her intercourse with her 
daughter was subjected to great 
restraint. Nothiag however oc- 
curred, that is publicly and officially 
known, tll the month of January 
1818. At this time the princess 
was so much debarred from the 
society of her daughter, that she 
determined to write to the prince 
regent on the subject: she found, 
however, great dithculty in getting 
her letter conveyed to him; and 
though it had been transmitted to hts 
ministers on the 14h, it was not till 
the Y$d thatit was readto him. In 
this letter she dwelt with g eat force 
on the hardship and injustice of wi- 
dening the separation between mo- 
ther and daughter ;it was notonly 
cutting her off from one ot the few 
domestic enjoyments which she still 
Tetamsed, but it was giving coun- 
tenance to those reports which had 
been proved to be totally un- 
founded. 

Tn consequence of this letter, 
which soon after it was sent Ape 
peared in one of the daily papers, 
various cabinet meetings were lield; 
and at length, on the princess writ- 
ing to lord Liverpool, to know the 
reason why her daughter had been 
acenly prohibited from meeting 
her, ona day when she was given 
0 ihe Shy 
deat prison wel be 

‘owed her, his lordship informed 
= that in consequence of the pub- 
lees ak a — his royal 

Sass of . ought fit, by the 

4S Conhdential servants, 
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to signify his commands that the 
intended visit of the princess Char. 
lette to her mother should not take 

lace. To this note of lord Liver- 
pool, lady Anne tamilton, by 
command of her royal highness, 
sent a very caustic and haughty 
reply 3 and as she understood that 
cabinet meetings were still held, as 
was publicly rumoured, respecting 
her conduct, she wrote to the earl 
of Harrowby, «us president of the 
comncil, proies ing against any res 
solutions affeciing her, which they 
might adopt. 

Shortly e:erwards, the meetings 
of the privy -ouncil still continu. 
ing, and there being little doubt 
that they were engaged in exa- 
mining anew into the charges 
against her royal hyhness, she felt 
herself bound to take some public 
and decisive step for the protection 
of her own honour and character. 
Accordingly, immediately on the 
m< eung of the house of commons, 
she ada esseda letter to the speaker: 
the contents of this letter, and allthe 
subsegue: t proceedings tn the house 
on this subject, will be found in the 
other parts of this volume. 

‘The atiention and interest of the 
nation were first drawn to this sub- 
ject, in consequence of the publica- 
tion of the princess’s letter to the 
prince ; which was followed by the 


‘publication of most of the other 


documents which we have ana- 
lysed, as well as of the depositions 
on which the charges were tounded ; 
the papers in the interest of the 
prince publishing the depositions, 
and the papers which favoured the 
princess publishing her explanatory 
and vindicatory letters. It was a sub- 
ject well calcuiated to excite a very 
deep and genera! degree of interest: 
—but perhaps there scarcely ever 
was a subject on which the nation 
were so nearly agreed, Even a 
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who believed that the conduct of 
her royal highness had not been 
free from blame, were decidedly of 
opinion that she had been most 
unfairly and harshly treated, not 
only in the original report, but in 
almost all the subsequent stages of 
the proceedings; while the very 
great majority who had not a doubt 
of her complete innocence, and 
who even believed her conduct to 
have been spoiless in every respect 
andon every occasion, was disposed 
to Pak ea ch waicter to the procec d- 
ings against her, which we do not 
think it safeto describe. Ina very 
short time, nothing was talked of 
but the hardslups of her case; and 
as the British nation is never slow 
to sympathize with the afflicted, 
and to support the persecuted, the 
princess of Wales, more particu- 
Jarly as a female,—a deserted wite, 
—and the mother of the fuiure so- 
vereign of these realms;—obtained 
the most full portion of British 
sympathy and support. As soon 
us her innocence was declared, by 
the prince regent’s ministers in par- 
liament, to be completely esta- 
blished, addresses of congratulation 
poured in to her trom all quarters 
of the kingdom ; and, for a season, 
10 individual ever possessed so 
much popularity as she did. But 
other events of greater national im- 
portance occur ring, and the novelty 
wearing off, before the conclusion 
of the year the princess of Wales 
Was scarcely ever mentioned. Bu 
though the nation turned aside its 
attention and interest from her to 
other subjects, it still retained, ina 
reat degree, those feelings towards 
the prince, which his behaviour to 
the princess had given rise to; and 
no’small share of his want of popu- 
larity may be attributed to his con- 
duct towards her. 
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During the-course of these pro, 
ceedings respecting the princess of 
Wales, the ministry, as well as th 
Opposition, were placed in an awk. 
ward and embarrassing situation; 
and neither of them did themselye 
much credit by the manner jg 
which they conducted themselves. 
Most of the ministers, it will be 
recollected, had been the friends 
and advisers of the princess when 
the myestigation into her conduct 
firs! bevan ; aud as ministers of the 
prince they were now called upoa 
to desert the princess and her cane, 
and to take up his views and inter. 
ests. Ilence it may be supposed, 
that their conduct on this occasion 
was neither consistent nor digi. 
tied ;—the conduct of the opposition 
was not at all less reprehensibl, 
though it bore the appearance of 
being more consistent; for they 
still preserved the character of 
friends of the prin e f Wa ‘es, on this 
occasion, though they were no 
longer the friends of the prince 
rerent. 

It will be seen from the parle 
mentary proceedings on this sub 
ject, that the warmest friends and 
advocates ot the princess were those 
who are considered as belonging to 
no. party ; especially Mr. Whitbread: 
and certainly the whole of hisbehave 
our does him great credit. Perhaps 
no man’s character suffered more oa 
this trying occasion than that of 
the earl of Moira: in the examina 
tion of some of the witnesses 
specting the charge of pregnantyy 
he betrayed an apparent desire t 
discover evidence of its truth; 
he seemed to have lent himself 
the prince’s interest, through 
whole transaction, in a manner 
neither becoming his rank, nor his 
reputation for high and uns 


honour. CHA PTER 
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CHAPTER XII, 


rre-encous Topics connected with the Domestic History of Great Briain du- 


tC aN 
ring the Tear Ii 
sity for ity on account 
Chancery not increased 


var 1813— Appointment of a ViceeChancellor—alleged Neces- 
of the arduous Duties of the Chancel/or—Busin ss of 
d since Lord Hardwicke’s Time—Jnerease in the Num- 


af Rankrudicies—Sir Samuel Romilly’s Proposal for puting these 
ber of Bankru; és A, P / 3s 
under the Vice-Chancellor—Revenue of the Chancellor—lemarks on the 
ys d fram ab: 4 the Vi % -Ch mcell i as pat I— Reji ction of the Cithelie 
Bill—Hardships of the Catholics—tbeir absurd and intemperate Conduct ow 
the Occasion—Proposed Appeal to the Cortes of Spain—AKemarks on the In- 


il 
stitution or Renecval of the Orang 


Tne 


by Ministers—D hates in Parliament 


Lolges—very properly discounténanced 


respecting the Conduct of the Wir im 


Spain—Abstract of Lord Wetksl-y’s Opinion on this Head—The Prince 
Regent’s Speech—Proposed Alteration in the Corn Laws considered. 


ESIDES the discussions on 
the East India bill, and re- 
specting the princess of Wales, 
which took place in the year 1813, 
there are some other points con- 
nected with what may be properly 
termed the domestic history of 
Great Britain, which require our 
notice. These points are indeed 
of very inferior importance and in- 
terest, compared with the two 
former; yet they ought not to be 
passed over altogether in silence, as 
they either serve to show the tem- 
per and degree of knowledge on 
a connected with the wise 
prudent administration and 
well-being of states, possessed by 
the people of this country, er they 
ivolve subjects more properly his 
torical. ‘The points to which we 
allude, and to which we mean to 
vote this chapter, are the ap- 
Pontment of a vice-chancellor;— 
the catholics ;—the Orange lodges; 
“the debates on the war in Spain ; 
the revent’s speech on the proro- 
§ation of parliament ;—and the re- 
port of the corn committee. 


It is well known that the office 
lord chancellor is one of the most 
elevated and arduous under the 
crown ; and that, by uniting in the 
same person this office and that 
of speaker of the house of lords, 
the duties are necessarily very con- 
siderably increased: some of the 


P 
of 
? 


most important duties which the 
chancellor, in his latter character of 
speaker of the house of lords,has to 
discharge, are those which concern 
appeals: the house of lords is the 
highest court of appeal, in civil 
cases, in the kingdom; and the 
appeal cases before it from England 
are neither very numerous nor very 
important: yet those from Scots 
land—probably on account of the 
different constitution and usages o 
the civil courts there—are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and often involve 
the disposal of property of great 
magnitude, as wellas the allotment 
of the highest hereditary honours 
in the state. Strictly speaking, the 
whole house of lords ought to form 
this high and dernier court of ap- 
peal; but the decision is left ge- 
neraily 
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~ nerally to the lord charcellor, the 
other law lords, and any ind’vi- 
dua's who may feel interested in 
the particular case; on the lord 
chancellor, however, fall the prin- 
cipal weight and isility : he 
iS seppos se d, fx offi 10, to h ive paid 
particular atrention to all subjects 
on which appeals are made to the 
house of lords. Wheu this ts con- 
sidered, and it is further reflected, 
that by th nature of a court 
of eqhity, the LINCeTY, 
where he also pi: 
slow and dehberate in 
ings, and that all cases of diilculty 
aud extreme importance are almost 
certain to come before this court, 
we need not be surpr? ed if the 
business were too much for one in- 
dividual. Inthe court of chancery, 
indeed, the lord chancellor has the 
assistance of the master of the rolls; 
but still the duties of the office are 
extremely al duous,and, to be strict- 
ly and conscicn ously discharged, 
yequire a very considerable portion 
of tueme and attention. 

Lord Eldon, who has held the 
office of lord hieh chancellcs 


respon 


Ci uxt ( t 
vs, Must be very 


its proceed- 


cyer 


since Mr. Fox's party went out of 


power, ts well known to be a man 
most scrupulously anxious to dis- 
charge his duty in such a manner as 
he thinks right; and for this pur- 
pose, no case comes before him, 
either in the court of chancery or 
by appeal to the house of lords, on 
which he does not bestow the most 
Jaborious and minute attention: 
he seems, indeed, to carry his scru- 
pulosity to an impro per and preju- 
dicial length ; for it ought always 
to be recollected, that in law, in 
some cases ut least, nearly as much 
mischief may ensue from a_pro- 
tracted determination as from one 
that is erroneous; and that in a 
judge, decision, accompanied and 
guarded no doubt by close exa- 
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mination, and a conscientious wel 
to do riv! t, is a qual y of d 
very first importance, Hy virever. 
whether eut rel, from the nun rer, = 
and important duties which he had 
to perform, or partly trom this 
cause and his own individual ch 
racter and mode of tran cacting 
business in the house of lords jy 
appeal cases, the conse quence Was 
th it these appeals were very much 
in arrear; and it was found je 
cessary for parliament to adopr 
some measure by which the arrear 
might be brought up, and for the 
future avoided. The subject un 
derwent considerable discussion in 
parliament; and at length it was 
determined to appoint a vice-chan 
It is not cur intention here 
to discuss the propriety of this de 
termination at length, but merely 
as matter of history, and, that our 
readers may have some grounds 
on which they may judge of the 
necessity of this new office, to state 
some facts, which were established 
by the Rect itions of the com 
mitiee which was appointed by par 
~somesehy on this subject. 
In the first place it appeared, 
contrary to all probability and 
expectation, that the number of 
suits in chancery had not increased 
since the days of lord Hardwicke: 
thi is is asingular fact in the history 
of the country, and to account for 
which, even on any pla 
grounds, would carry us beyond 
our limits, as well as out of our 
proper province : but some curious 
discussions on the national charat 
ter, as indicated by this ciftam 
stance, might be entered into ; 
bearing of the fact on our more 


immediate and proper object, 
necessity of the new office, need a 


be pointed out. 
; “i 


— ) 
CCiuor, 


In the second place, 
commissions of bankruptcy 
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art of the duty of the lord chan- 
cellor, it becomes necessary,  In- 
vestigating this subject, to inquire 
‘nto their actual comparative num- 
bers now and at former periods ; 
and it was found that during the 
yeat 18]2 they amounted to nearly 
double the usual number :—this 
fact is interesting, both as con- 
nected with the commercial state 
and history of the country, and as 
iving some insight into the revenue 
ef the lord chancellor, and conse- 
quently the propriety and justice, if 
an assistant were appointed him, 
that this assistant should be paid 
entirely by himself :—the average 
fee of a bankrupt’s commission is 
151. the whole number in 1812 was 
1800 ;—consequently from — this 
source the lord cliancellor must 
have derived the sum of 27,000). 
The regular salary of the lord high 
chancellor is 20,000/. his joint in- 
come therefore will be 37,0007. 

In the third place, it was fixed 
that the salary of the vice-chan- 
cellor should be 50907, a year :— 
there were of course two consicer- 


ations: the fund {rom which this 
was to be paid; and the diuties 


which he ought to perform, in order 
most effectually to lighten the of- 
ficial burden of the lord chancellor. 
lt was determined, after much dis- 
cussion, that the salary of the vice- 
chancellor should be paid out of the 
* Dead fund,” a fund consisting 

Money originally deposited by 
private suitor 9 who, as well as ail 
their representatives, had died be- 
fore their suits were terminated. 
~That this fund should have been 
able to supply a salary of 5000/, 
per annum, proves most incon- 
testably the necessity of some re- 
formation in t! 


nC > court of chancery, 
Bat WIth resne 


. to the appropria- 
Sha & « - , * = 
ton of this fund to this particular 

Purpose, one remark may be of- 


an 
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fered :—when the plan of appoint- 
ing a vice-chancellor was first agte 
tated, the expense of the appoint- 
ment was strongly objected to: to 
this the supporters of the measure 
replied, that the expense would not 
come ont of the public prrse; of 
course it was concluded from this 
reply, that the lord ‘chancellor, not 
being able himself to discharge all 
the dutics of his office, would, on 
the appointment of an assistant, 
cheertully come forward and pay 
that assistant himself. When there- 
fore it was proposed to take the 
salary of the vice-chancellor from 
the “* Dead fund,” much surprise 
was expressed ; but ministers and 
the supporters of the measure con- 
tended, that the public purse did 
not pay the salary, though it must 
be evident that the money consti- 
tuting this fund, having no legal 
claimants, must be public property: 
at any rate, the expectation that 
the lord chancellor would defray 
the expense of the appointment of . 
a vice-chancellor was disappointed. 
7 ‘ard to the distribution of 

ousiness, sir S. Romilly pro- 
posed that the bankrupt cases 
should be withdrawn from the su- 
perintencance of the chancellor, and 
placed under that of the vice-chan- 
cellor: this, though containing a 
very feasible scheme, was rejected . 
and it was ultimdtely determined 
that no defined and systematic divie 
sion of business should take place ; 
but that the vice-chancellor should 
assist his principal as he should 
direct. 

With respect to the catholics, it 
is not our intention to enter on the 
justice of their claims in this place. 
Chis has been done on different 
occasions in our former volumes: 
all we mean here is, to make some 
remarks on the rejection of the bill 
for their relief, and on the spirit 
which 
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which they manifestec, aud the con- 
duct which they pursued, in conse- 
quence of this rejection. The ca- 
thehies had been undoubtedly led to 
expect that theit ties: would be 

ranted: and this expectation must 
co been evidently strengthened, 
when they found ministers not 
making the catholic question a ca- 
binet question, but leaving it en- 
tirely to its own merits and wel, ht: 
perhaps they micht have been dis- 


posed to doubt «et the sincerity of 


ministers on this « ‘CuUSION 3 and 


this suspicion certainly would not 
have been weakened when they 
reflected that they we re, for the 
most part, the erm and admtrers 
of that Mr. Pit 
and voted for is ubolition of the 
slave tr ide, vet was never able to 
effect if. There 1Se how ever, good 
reason to believe that ministers 
were sincere tn their wishes that the 
bill in favour of the catholics might 
pass. How then came it, it will 
naturally be inquired, that it was 
thrown out? The cause of its re- 
jection, the impartial historian is no 
doubt bound to state and explain, 
if he can wet at it with certainty: 
but as only surmises and conjectures 
were hazarded on this point, it mey 
not only be just and fair, but pru- 
dent in him not to attempt to trace 
this unfortunate circumstance to 
the cause from which it is 
supposed to have proce 
call it an unfortunate « 
—unfortunate for the prince re- 


} } . 
., WHO alWavs spoke 


renerally 
ied.—We 


cumsfance: 


gent—for his ministers—for the 
ation at larre—and for the catho- 
aes It was unfortunate £ r the 


prince regent, because, though he 
was known to have bee ) 
catholic emancipation, before he 
became regent, yet a report had 
gone abroad that his opinions on 
this subject were radicalh changed; 
and this report, certainly not calcu. 
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lated to increase his character fog 
> 

nately confirmed by ' 

stance, thar many of the member 


steadiness of opinion, was unfortms 


a 

of his househo! l voted avainst the 
. see ‘} : : -. 

catholics. He IMAMAUON Naty. 


rally passed from them to their 
master; and some persons thought 
th it they could thus account for 
the disa; ang intment of th 
It was u rortunate 
for the mmusters that the catholi¢ 
bill was thrown out, because they 
had conducted them: elves, since 
they came into office, with so much 
prudence, good sense, liberality, 
and moderation, that the grant ling 
of the catholic claims seemed alone 
wanting to render them such a mie 
nistry, as every real and enlighten. 
ed friend to his country would wish 
to preside over its affairs and in- 
terests. It was unfortunate for the 
nation, because, whatever opinion 
may be entertained respecting the 
justice of the catholic claims, all 
must allow that, by concil liating 
and attaching them to the consti 
tutr n, a vreat nati nal gO d wot uld 
be effected; and that the bill which 
was ren cted, was brought into the 
house under such favourable cir 
cumstances, as must have led tne 
nation to h ype that the day was 
near-at hind, when their concilia 
tion and attachment would be 
brought about. But it was pect 
liarly unf rtunate for the cat holies 
themselves, since it created jem 
lousies and “ivi fons among that 
body ; and thus has weakened ‘them 
so much, that they will never be 
able to come forward again with 
equal probability of success. But 
they have injured’ their own Causes 
not merely ‘by their mutual jea 
lousy, and their divisions, but also 
ina much greater degree by the 
violent and absurd conduct of ‘some 
ot their leading members. Much 
' mat? 


eh pes of 


the catholics. 
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tay indeed be said in palliation 
and excuse for, this conduct ; they 
consider themselves harshly and 
unjustly treated ; their hopes and 
expectations have beén repeatedly 
disappointed, and they are become 
excessively irritable and pecvish. 
But these are feelings which no men, 
acting in a public cause, should 
permit to enter their minds; for 
they injure their cause, and affor 

matter of joy and triumph to their 
enemies. ‘Lhe most absurd, mis- 
chievous, and at the same time the 
most foolish and stupid proceeding 
of the catholics, after the rejection 
of their bill, was that which took 
place at the Irish catholic board in 
the month of July, when a motion 
was made by Mr. O’Gorman, and 
seconded by Mr. O’Connell, that 
the resolution of the aggregate 
meeting, respecting an application 
to the Spanish cortes, entreating 
their mediation with the British 
government on behalf of their suf- 
fering brethren the catholics of 
Ireland, be now referred to a com- 
mittee of twenty-one, to consider of 
the same, and report their opinion 
and advice upon the best mode of 
carrying it into effect, The dispo- 
sition manifested by this resolution 
would demand our most. serious 
reprobation, did not it excite our 
contempt by its folly: if the catho- 
lcs proceed in this manner, they 
will afford stronger facts and argu- 
ment: against their own cause, than 
any which their opponents have 
hitherto been able to udduce, 

The rashness and folly of the 
catholics In [reland, how ever, was 
a ed by the « nduct 

protestants in England 
We allude to those p 3 ‘ 


protestants who 
"; 4 mts . ° ° . 
manitested their joy and triumph 
over the d 


xb isappointed hopes of the 
aun “< , . 
loncs, by the establishment or 


renewal of 
- S 1e O; re y . vr 
1813. ange lodges; their 
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conduct, however, was so severely 
reprobated, both in parliament and 
by the more sober and candid pro 
testunts in the nation at large, that 
these lodges were broken up.— 
Surely in the nineteenth century,a 
spirit of candour and toleration 
might be looked. for among all de- 
scriptions of people: and it is la- 
mentable to think that some of the 
leading men in the land, some of 
the chief. favourites of princes, 
should have so far forgotten them- 
selves, as to have patronized asso- 
ciations, which were not only hostile 
to wise. and moderate policy, but 
directly at variance with the posi- 
tive institutions of law; for it was 
satisfactorily proved, that the insti- 
tution of Grange lodges was illegal. 
When we reflect, too, that these 
lodges were patronized at the very 
time when the catholics were sore 
with their defeat, there seems to be 
something peculiarly pitiful, as 
well as excessively rash and impru- 
dent, in the conduct of those who 
did patronize them. On this occa- 
sion, ministers behaved like men of 
sense and moderation: when the 
subject of the Orange lodges was 
brought before parliament, they 
reprobated tle principles on which 
they were founded, the object they 
had in view, and the spirit and 
temper which they displayed; and 
expressed themselves so unequtvo- 
cally and strongly against them, as 
to have contributed very materially 
to ther annihilation. 

[n our last velume, we took no- 
tice of the difference of opinion 
b ‘tween the marquis of Wellesley 
and ministers re specting the conduct 
of the war in Spain. Although du- 
ring the year 1812 mmusters con- 
ducted the affairs of the peninsula 
more in conformity to the mar- 
yuis’s plan and suggestion, still he 
contended that they did not do all 
R that 
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that the case required, and all 
which the nation expected and was 
capable of : the substance of his are 
guments and illustrations on . this 
most important topic,collected from 
his speeches at the commencement 
of the sessions on the 12th of 
March, may be thus given. 

He stated, Ist, that 15,000 men, 
joining lord Wellington at the pro- 
per moment, would have driven 
the French beyond the Pyrenees. 

2d. He brought it asa fact from 
the official papers, that something 
short of 10,000 men had actually 
reached lord Wellington during the 
campaign, but ata season of the 


year, and under circumstances of 


operation, which rendered the junc- 
tion useless. The question of re- 
inforcement, therefore, was reduced 
to a difference of little more than 
5,000 men ;—and from the same 
official paper it was positively 
shown, shat 53,000 infantry and 
cavalry of the line were at the 
very hour enjoying pay and idleness 
in England. 

3d. On the question of money, 
the friends of government were 
equally unsuccessful. It was a 
gross mistake, or something 
worse, to represent the demand 
for more liberal supplies to lord 
Wellington, as entailing a neces- 
sity tor additional burdens upon 
England. Had the fact been SO, 
the crisis would have excused it: 
but the reverse was truth. The 
requisition for the peninsula, on the 
scale of action recommended by 
lord Wellesley, fell considerably 
short of a million sterling. Here, 
aso, In money as in men, a mere 
trifle would have turned the beam 
of human fortune, The question 
was not whether more taxes should 
be raised, or heavier loans required, 
or a sinking fund fatally antici- 
pated these measures have in- 


deed been resorted to, bat not by 
the noble marquis. Tlis demand 
wis for less than one million ster. 
ling ; with which sum, applied to 
set in motion the corresponding re 
inforcement of troops, he pledged 
himself for the final deliverance of 
the Spaniards. But the money was 
already raised ; it was only abused, 
and perverted to purposes frivo. 
lous yet lavish; needless as un. 
profitable. From the estimates and 
documents on the table, it was 
made clear, that for barracks and 
breakwaters, mints and martello- 
towers, with a few similar items 
of overwhelming and stupendous 
urgency, a sum was actually con- 
sumed in England, more than suf- 
ficient to terminate the war in 
Spain. 

4th. Again: the mismanage 
ment of the money-market, so far 
as regarded the supply of specie, 
was another subject of reasonable 
blame to ministers. What then 
came out upon an accurate ine 
spection of this charge? Why, tt 
appeared that England, pronounced 
by some persons to be wholly de 
stitute of the precious metals, had 
been the depository of immense 
treasures, and the channel through 
which immense treasures had flow. 
ed into neighbouring countries. It 
appeared that, by the license-sy- 
stem, that specie which was mac 
cessible to the hands of our govert 
ment, found its way, in payment 
for French Juxuries, into the pock 
ets of Bonaparte himself ;—and, ns 
use the emphatic words of the noble 
marquis—that while the armies 
Great Britain were almost penny- 
less, “ the French army was 
with English gold,” It was more 
over proved, that the system of pe 
cuniary negotiation, adopted by 
ministers in Spain and elsewhere, 


tended mainly to aggravate the 
dificulties 
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dificulties of procuring it, and to 
enhance the price of 1t when pro- 


cured; that we had refused, on some 


oceasions, the moderate terms of 
the market,—and offered, on other 
occasions, terms imtnoderately 
exceeding those of. the market ; 
to crown all, that we had esta 
blished a competition—not by ren- 
dering the merchants competitors 
for the custom of the British go- 
vernment—but by rendering the 
agents of that government compe- 
titors against each other, for the 
gold and silver of the merchant: 
and thus, by the complications of a 
pernicious system, bidding against 
ourselves for the remainder of that 
commodity, the marketable amount 
of which our licenses had sensibly 
diminished. 

The speech of the prince regent 
on the prorogation of parliament, 
like all speeches on similar occa- 
sions, must be supposed to be the 
speech of the minister. We do not 
say this, because we mean to cen- 
sure it; quite the reverse :—we 
think that in every respect it Was 
highly commendable, and afforded 
a proof that ministers knew how to 
conduct themselves with modera- 
tion and propriety even in the 
midst of success. Fis royal high- 
ness mentioned with great propri- 
ety the prosperous events which had 
happened in the peninsula: and on 
tas topic he assuredly met the 
feelings of the nation at large: for 
though at the commencement of 

re inclined to despair of the suc. 

; ith our assistance, they 
must fall before the mighty ower 
Ot France; yet these ry t. % 

Pa 2 lese prospects 
on brightened ; and the hones 
Well as the sym athy of en “ 
Went alono «,: pathy of Britons 

eng with the inhabitants of 
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the peninsula. But the part of 
the prince regent’s speech which 
now more particularly calls for our 
attention and remark, related to 
the affairs of India: of course the 
terms on which the charter of the 
East India company was renewed, 
were commended, as at once equi- 
table to them, and beneficial to the 
nation. But we think ministers 
might have put into the mouth of 
the regent more direct and full 
praise of this measure; and have 
made him point out with more 
emphasis the advantages which 
were likely to result from it, On 
the whole, however, the speech of 
the prince regent was more distin- 
guished for containing nothing that 
was objectionable, than for its po- 
sitive merits and contents. As con- 
nected with this subject, we may 
notice the reception which the 
prince met with, as he was going 
to the house of lords to prorogue 
parliament: it might have been 
expected, that as so many splendid 
and glorious events had happened 
while he had been regent ; as Spain 
had been nearly liberated by British 
prowess, and the power of Bona- 
parte nearly curbed in the Russian 
campaipn,—that some of the na- 
tional joy and gratitude for these 
extraordinary and unexpected e- 
vents, would have poured itself 
forth in expressions of applause 
towards the sovereign, But 

there were no symptoms of this 

kind:—the prince went and re- 

turned, almost unnoticed: there 

certainly were no exclamations or 

symptoms of disapprobation and 

unpopularity ; but, on the other 

hand, the voice of applause, if it 

were raised at all, was raised very 

feebly, and even confined to a very 

few individuals. It is a strange, 

and in a national poiat of view, not 
R 2 a very 
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a very pleasing circumstance, that 
a new sovereign (Le rso the pri ce 
regent may justly be considered), 
who before he came to the throne 
was certainly a favourite with the 
people, and who, since his ascen- 
sion, has witnessed more causes 
for national joy and exultation than 
any sovereign of these realms per- 
haps ever did—sltould, notwith- 
standing these circumstances, be 
considered by his subjects with such 
erfect indifference and apathy. 
The last subject on which we 
mean to treat in this miscellaneous 
chapter, relates to a very important 
topic, but one at the same time of 
considerable delicacy and difficulty: 
as it belongs, however, rather to 
the political economist than to the 
historian, we shall only notice and 
discuss it here, as it is connected 
with the transactions of l813. We 
allude to the pre posed alteration 
of the corn laws. By these laws, 
as they at present exist, corn ts not 
allowed to be either exported or 
imported, but at certain fixed 
prices: the object and intention of 
the corn committee, appointed this 
session, was to alter these prices, at 
least the import price, and to fix 
it considerably higher than it had 
been fixed by the last corn laws. 
The consequence of this proposal, 
if it had been acceded to, (but the 
bill founded on the report of the 
committee was withdrawn,) is suf- 
ficiently obvious: the people of 
this country could not have obtain- 
ed wheat or other grain, on an 
average of years, at so cheap a rate 
as by the existing corn laws; for, 
till it reached a much | igher price 
than they fixed, no importation 
could take place. <As this conse- 
quence of the proposed alteration 
is so obviously and necessarily in- 
jurious to the great bulk ot the 
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people, it is to be supposed that it 
was recommended by some very 
powertul reasons. The ground on 
which this, and indeed all regula: 
tions respecting the import and ex 
pe rt prices ot corn, 1S detended, 
may be simply stated to be this :— 
that encouragement should be 
given to our native agriculture, so 
that it may, if possible, supply 
us with all the grain we consume; 
that it cannot be encouraged, if 
foreigners are enabled to sell com 
in Our markets at a lower price 
than our farmers can afford to sell 
it; that they would be enabled 
to do this, in consequence of the 
lower rent of land, and the smaller 
expense attending its cultivation, 
abroad, than in Great Britain; and 
that therefore protecting and en 
couraging duties are absolutely 
necessary for our native agricul 
ture, 

The whole of this reasoning must 
be allowed to be correct, if the 
premises are granted ;—or, in other 
words, none will dispute tlrat fo- 
reigners can supply our markets 
with corn at a cheaper rate than 
our own farmers can do: but the 
main and important question 1% 
why we should pay a higher price 
for our own corn, than we should 
have to pay for foreign cornj= 
why, im short, sbould not that very 
simple maxim of political economy, 
and indeed of personal and ¢o 
mestic ceconomy, apply to corn as 
well as to othercommodities -—¥id- 
to purchase it from those who will 
sell it of the best quality, and at 
the cheapest rate? : 

The only reply that can be given 
to this question is, that thus we 
should become dependent on 10° 
reign nations for our means ‘ 
subsistence. But it appears to ™% 


that this argument has little or 
forces 
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force, if its meaning and substance 
gre exami! ned, and not merely the 
words in which if is stated. When 
two nations trade with each other, 
it is absurd to say that one is more 
dependent on their mu ttual com- 
merce than the ot! — it it 
can be said that Britain depends 
upon foreign cou: itries for corn, 
it may be said with equal justice, 
that they de pend u upon her for the 
commod: ities wh ic] 1they receive in 
exchange for their corn. After 
all, howe yo it certainly would he 
desirable that every country should 
supply itself with corn: but the 
principle and oe of all corn 
laws that have been, or probably 
can be, en acted for this purpose, it 
is apprehended, are, in a great 
measure, taeflicient towards its ac- 
complishment, while they und: yubt- 
edly tax the community heavily for 
the sake of the landed proprietor, 
by obliging them to pay a higher 
price than they otherwise would do 
for their ¢ rn. 

In the report of the corn come 
mittee, one gratifying and unex- 
pect ed fact was esta! blished ; sa VIZ. 
th at in the year 1812, the v ales of 
the corn exported from Gre: it Bri- 
tain exceeded the value of the corn 
imp ted; or, in other words, that 
the circumstance about which all 
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the advocates for corn laws are so 
anxious, had taken place in 1812, 
since in that year we had grown 


corn sufficient for our own con- 
sumption. ‘he committee re- 


marked, that this had not been the 
case before, since the year [765.— 
Another pleasing circumstance was 
established by the evidence before 
the corn committee,—that the agri- 

culture of Ireland was in a state of 
rapid improvement ; and that there 
was good reason to hope and be- 
lieve, that Great Britain would, in 
the course of a few years, receive 
from that country even larger sup- 
plies of corn and provisions than 
she had received during 1812. As 
Ireland is naturally extremely fers 
tile, but has been, till lately, much 
ee din regard to its agricul- 
ure, as well as to its other natural 
advant: ives, it is very interesting 
thus to perceive that she is begin- 
ning to know her own importance, 
and to be animated with a spirit of 
industry and improvement. May 
her civil, intellectual, and moral 
amelioration speedily follow the 
improvement of her agriculture! 
and then she will be really a help- 
mate to Great Britain, who, on her 
part, will be made sensible of her 
Vast importance, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Remarks on the naval War heteween Great Britain and Am. rica—~— Example of 
the Force of Words in deciding the Opinion of many People on this Subjecte 
The American Vessels, though called Frigates, much larger, and Superior in 
Force to our Frigates—Appreh nsions lest even the French micht be animated 
by the American naval Tru nphs—T bese Apprehensions apparently realized ta 
the Instance of an Action on the Coast of Africa between an English and @ 
French Frigate, which terminates in a drawn Battle—The Inteiligence of 
this Engagement almost immediately followed by that of the Capture of the 


4 


Java by the Constitution—In this Instance, as in the former ones, the Amt 
rican Sdip maneuvred with more Skill than the Engli /h Frigat —The Brith 
Captains on the American Coast roused by these Defeats—Chatllenge from the 
Shannon to the Cherapeake— Battle between them— Most glorious Victory= 
Lhe Boxer captured—Naval Enterprise on the Coast of Spain. 


cag naval events of 1Si3 are 
neither very numerous nor 
very important; though some of 
them are of a very interesting na- 
ture. In our last volume we de- 
scribed the anticipated naval tri- 


umphs, which in the opinion of 


most people were to flow from a 
war between Great Britain and 
America; and the cruel disap- 
pointment which the whole nation 


felt, when a power possessed but of 


a tew frigates, and whom we de- 


‘spised, were not only able to meet 


us on Our own clement, on equal 
terms, but even successfully to dis. 
pute with us the mastery of the 
ocean. Those people who did not 
coolly, minutely and impartially 
examine the circumstances and 
causes of the capture of our fri- 
gates by the Americans, were filled 
with dreadful forebodings of the 
consequences. According te them, 
our naval character and talents 
were nearly at an end; and if our 
empire on the ocean were destroy- 
ed, our commerce and even our 
existence as a nation would be in 
great aud imminent jeopardy. Per- 


haps fewer cases prove more point 
edly and forcibly the operatien ot 
wordsonthehuman mind: A Bnitish 


frigate nad been captured by an 


American frigate: no inquiry was 
made (or, if made, the result was 
not attended to,) respecting the at- 
tual size and equipment of the 
vessels; but, both being dencmr 
nated frigates, it was supposed that 
they must have been nearly equal, 
and therefore that our naval glory 
was on the wane, Those who were 
not led astray by words, viewed 
the circumstance in a different light: 
they considered the actions 4s, stricl 
ly speaking, actions between Bre 
tish frieates and ships of the line 
of the enemy; and therefore they 
were not much surprised or disap- 
pointed at the result. But evea 
these people, after making all dive 
and candid allowance on account 
of the difference in point of size 
between the opposing vessels, stil 
experienced a feeling of disap- 
pointment and alarm crossing thet: 
minds ; nor could the recalling © 
mind, in addition to the difference 
circume 
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wance that the American vessels 
had q large proportion ot British 
seamen on board, thoroughly or 
long quiet their appt ehensions, 

The truth seems to be, that the 
nation had been spoilt (it the ex- 
pression may be allowed) by the 
victories of Nelson. We forgot, 
that before his time our supremacy 
on the ocean had not been very 
preeminent, very regular and con= 
stant, or entirely undisputed. — It 
we go back to the middle and close 
of the 17th century, we shall find 
the Dutch frequently, and the 
French in some circumstances, con- 
tending with us at sea on equal 
terms, When the Dutch naval 
power, from various causes, declin- 
ed, still we were not undisputed 
nasters of the ocean; and though 
wecan appeal tc the victories of 
Hawke, Anson, &c. during the 
middle of the last century; -yet, 
when we recollect that during the 
American war the fleet of the ene- 
my swept the British channel; and 
when, in addition to this mo: tuifying 
event, we call to mind the obstinate 
and indecisive actions in the East 
Indies during that war, and the 
drawn battle in’ which Keppel 
commanded ; we shall be disposed 
to acknowledge, that our title to 
lords of the ocean was not yet con- 
firmed. ven the victor y of Rod- 
ney, glorious and decisive as it was, 
tit be viewed calmly and impar- 
tally, will not be thought to have 
confirmed this title. The nation, 
atthe commencement of the first 
French re volutionary War, were 
evidently of this opinion ; for when 
lord Howe sailed to meet the 
Freneh flect, there certainly was 


hot that confident anticipation of 


‘ictory, which was always after- 
Wards felt when Nelson put to sea 
M quest of the enemy. But as 
0n as this wonderful man had 
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established his character for pre- 
eminent naval skill, courage and 
success, the hopes and expectations 
of the nation took a higher flight: 
it was no longer a matter of doubt 
or uncertainty, what would be the 
result if a British fleet, or single 
ship, encountered a fleet or vessel 
of the enemy. The nation scarcely 
ever inguired what was the differ- 
ence in point Of force; for, if the 
difference were not very great in- 
deed, those who had been accus- 
tomed to the victories of Nelson ex. 
pected new triumphs. It was the 
necessary consequence of this feel- 
ing and expectation, on the part of 
the nation at large, to raise the dar- 
ing enterprise and courage of our 
seamen still higher: what before 
they would have regarded as somes 
thing more than their country 
could justly expect from them, they 
now hardly deemed their bare 
duty; till, at last, British seamen 
scarcely deemed any enterprise be- 
yond their power. 

Even after Nelson had died in 
the arms of victory, and with him 
had fallen the remains of the naval 
power of France and Spain, the 
spint which he had infused into 
our seamen, led them on to such 
enterprises as kept up the luch feel- 
ings and expectations of the nation, 
They could not brook the idea that 
Britain, even in a single instance, 
or from the operation of any cir- 
cumstance, should fall from that 
high and unparalleled naval pre- 
eminence on which he had placed 
her. Such were the feelings of the 
nation at the commencement of 
the war with America: and it is 
not surprising that under the im- 
pression and operation of these 
feelings, they shouid have looked 
forward, with the most warm and 
even haughty confidence, to the 
immediate and entire destruction of 
R 4 the 
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the American navy. But there 
were other causes which tended to 
produce the same effect: America 
was still regarded by Britain with 
some remains of that hostile teel- 
ing which the war that had sepa- 
rated the two countries had pro- 
duced; and to this ieeling was 
added something approaching to 
contempt for the American charac- 
ter. When all these circumstances 
are taken into che account ;—when 
it is Moreover considered, that the 
disputes between Britain and Ame- 
rica, which ultimately produced 
hostilities, had existed for many 
years; that they had been cone 
ducted with great animosity and 
bitterness; and that the American 
government had, in every tmstance, 
mantfested a strong partial: y tor 
France, and had put up with indig- 
nities and Oppression from that 
power, to which she refused to 
submit on the part of Great Bri- 
tain;—when all these things are 
constiecred, we shall not be sur- 
prised that the British nation were 
as desirous of overwhelmmg Ame- 
rica mn the naval contest, as they 
were firmly convinced they could 
immediately and eifectuaily ace 
complish this object. 

After all, however, it is not easy 
to see on what rational grounds the 
people ot this country looked for- 
ward to the immediate and total 
destruction of their naval power. 
Is is true, their naval force, com- 
pared to ours, was truly contemp- 
tible; and could even a very small 
proportion of our navy have been 
brought to bear on theirs, it must 
have overwhelmed it. But it oughe 
to have been recollected, that such 
a Uung could scarcely bh ‘ppen ; and 
the calculation ought to have been, 
. hat would be the probable result, 
if single ships of the two countries 
euceuatend one another. This 


calculation, however, if it were 
miude, does not appear to have beea 
made on just andimpartial grounds; 
and there was one circumstance 
which undoubtedly entered into it, 
and induced many people to rate 
the American naval conrage too 
low: the circumstance to which 
we allude, was the attack on the 
Little Belt; it was considered as 
cowardly, on the part of the Ame 
ricans, to attack a vessel of such very 
inferior force ; and it was too rashly 
inferred that they would be afraid, 
or unable, to cope with vessels of 
equal size. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
point out and explain the feelings 
of the British nation, at the com 
mencement of the American war, 
with respect to the probable naval 
consequences of that war; and trom 
the consideration of these ieelings, 
we may in some measure judge ot 
their disappointment at the issue of 
those naval battles which we re 
corded in our last volume. A ge 
neral gloom spread itself over the 
minds of the people: the worst 
consequences were anticipated ; tt 
was even foreboded, that France 
would again be inspired with hopes 
of mecting us at sea on something 
like equal terms; and this fore 
boding appeared to be confirmed 
by the first naval event which we 
have to record this year. 

Captain Irby, of the A relia, Was 
stationed off the coast of Africa 
near the Sierra Leone river, for the 
protection of our settlements 45 
trade in that part of the world o 
towards the end of January, in con 
sequence of orders from I: ngland, 
he prepared to return to this coun 
try ; but he delayed his departut® 
on receiving information that some 
frigates of the enemy were of Ue 
coast, which had chased his ™4 
jesty’s gun brig Daring, the com 
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mander of which had been obliged 
to run her ashore and blow her up. 
Although the force of the enemy 
was greatly superior to his own, 
captain Irby resolved to sail in 
quest ofthem, hoping that he might 
either fall in with some of his ma- 
iesty’s ships, or that he might meet 
one of the French frigates by her- 
self. Soon after he left Sierra Le- 
one river, he was-joined by the 
Princess Charlotte government 
schooner, who informed him that 
one of the frigates was at anchor 
at a considerable distance from the 
other. As soon as the Amelia 
came near the island where the 
enemy was lying, one of the frigates 
weighed and stood out to sea, 
while the other had her signals fly- 
ing, and top-sails hoisted: at this 
time it was beginning to grow 
dark, and the Amelia stood ail for 
the night. ‘The next morning, one 
ot the frigates was just visible from 
the deck; scarcely a breeze was 
stirring; but about noon the wind 
springing up, the enemy stood to- 
wards the Amelia. Captain Irby, 
On perceiving this, thoneht he 
could manceuvre in such an inner 
as to draw her further off # m ber 
consort: for this purpose, he ap- 
peared anxious to decline the cone 
test, and continued to stand out to 
a ‘t: at this ume the 
ver french irigate was ndét vie 
sible from the mast-head of the 
Amelia, Thus far captain Irby had 
succeeded in his purpose ; and as 
he had no doubt of the result ot the 
VS advantage of a chanve in the 
or nel sail, and stood to- 
ian tors Sey who in his 
aie No ee his co- 
either side till ie ae See 
pm. when the A aoa por 
pistol-sh te Amelia was within 
ot-of the weatheg bow of 
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the French frigate: both ships 
commenced firing nearly at the 
same time: the battle was most 
obstinate: there was no mancu- 
vring or change of positron on the 
part of either; it was downright 
hard fighting : and thus it contte 
nued till 2i minutes-past 11; when 
the French frigate, having sufiered 
comparatively little in her rigging, 
bore up, leaving the Amelia m an 
ungovernable state; her sails, 
standing. and running rigging, bes 
ing all cut to pieces, and her masts 
much injured. Before the French 
frigate stood off, the two ships had 
twice fallen on board each other ; 
and the enemy endeavoured to pro- 
fit by this circumstance, by board 
ine the Amelia. The attempt they 
made for this purpose was well 
concerted, and in its execution they 
displayed considerable courage and 
enterprise ; but it was met onthe 
part of the crew of the Amelia 
with so much coolness and bravery, 
that it completely failed. During 


’ 


i ment, tne 


this part of the enga: 
marines on board of captain Irby’s 
ship particularly distinguished them- 
selves. ‘The loss of the British, in 
this desperate and long-continued 
action, was very great; 51 of her 
crew being killed, and 05 wounded, 
16 of them dangerously. But cap- 
tain Irby, in his official despatches, 
states, that it is the greatest Conso- 
lation to reflect, that they were 
never once exposed to a raking 
shot; that not even the slightest 
accident occurred ; and that all fell 
by fair fiehting. 

in consequence of the deplorable 
state of most of those who were 
wounded, and of the 
nity of the other French Irigate, 
captain Irby did not judge it pru- 
dent to attempt to renew the en- 
gagement. 

The intelligence of this action 
certainly 
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certainly was not calculated to do 
away the impression which the cap- 
ture of two of our frigates during 
the preceding year had produced ; 
and yet, both with respect to weight 
of metal and complement of men, 
the French frigate was superior to 
the Amelia: but, as has already 
been observed, the superiority was 
not so great as to counterbalance, 
in the opinion of the nation, that 
moral superiority at sea, which the 
remembrance and example of Nel- 
son had produced. 

Within less than a month after 
the intelligence of this action 
reached England, our gazette was 
doomed .to record another triumph 
of the Americans by sea. Onthe 
20th of December, the Java frigate, 
capt. Lambert, being off the coast 
of Brazil, on her passage to the 
East Indies, perceived a strange 
sail, which soon atterwards they 
made out to be a large frigate :— 
chase was immediately given; and 
as the Java had the advantage in 
point of sailing, and the other fri- 
gate did not seem desirous of get- 
ting away, the two vedsels were by 
noon within a very short distance 
of one another. ‘The enemy now 
hoisted American colours ; and at 
ten minutes after two o’clock, being 
at the distance of about half a mile, 
she beganto fire. Captain Lambert 

ave orders that her fire should not 
be returned till they were close on 
her weather board. The enemy 
however seemed resolved, if pos- 
sible, to avoid a close engavement ; 
and some time was consumed in 
maneuvring in order to obtain ad. 
vantageous positions. During these 
manauvres, the tire of the Ame- 
rican frigate was principally di- 
rected against the masts and riy- 
ging of the Java, and it was direct- 
ed with so much skill and effect, 
that the bow-sprit and the jib. 
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boom were carried away, and the 
running rigging so much cut up, ag 
to prevent the Java from preserving 
the weather gage. 

After the contest had continued 
in this manner upwards of an hour, 
very much to the disadvantage of 
the British,—-captain Lambert, find. 
ing his enemy’s raking fire extreme. 
ly heavy, ordered the ship to be 
laid on board: in this he would 
have succeeded, and probably have 
given a different and more favours 
able turn to the battle, had not the 
fore-mast, at this very critical mos 
ment, been shot away ; and soon 
afterwards the main-topemast fell, 
The Java was now completely ur 
manageable; and it was found 
impossible either to extricate her 
from her perilous situation, or to 
fieht her except on very unequal 
terms; formost of the starboard 
guns were. rendered uscless by the 
wreck of the masts and rigging ly- 
ing over them. 

To add to the misfortunes of the 
Java, her gallant captain, who had 
hitherto directed and animated the 
crew by his skill and _ enterprise, 
received a dangerous wound in his 
breast, and was obliged to be cat 
ried below : the command, in ¢om® 
sequence of this event, devolved 
on lieutenant Chadds, who nobly 
discharged his most arduous duty. 
But it was too manifest that all 
their efforts to save the Java from 
falling into the possession of the 
Americans would be unavailing: 
it was absolutely impossible to fre 
more than two or three guns; while 
the enemy, comparatively hi 
disabled either for manceuvring oF 
fighting, and fully sensible ot the 
crippled state of the Java, and 0 
his own superior yore > conte 
nued to pour in a most estrucuive 
and well-directed fire. Still, bows 
ever, ngwithstanding all these dt. 
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tressing and discouraging circum- 
stances, lieutenant Chadds could not 
bring his mind to the idea of sure 
rendering his majesty’s ship ; and 
the same feeling pervaded his crew ; 
not that even the most sanguine 
could expect to preserve her, or 
that the most consummate skill or 
courage could have been of the 
least avail to this effect, But they 
fought long after hope deserted 
them; and every minute their situe 
ation became more desperate. Tor 
a short time, indeed, a faint glim- 
mering of hope dawned on them: 
but it seemed only destined to ren- 
der their ultimate fate more di- 
stressing 

Soon after four o’clock, the mi- 
zen-mast was shot away ; and this 
circumstance, which at:first, to all 
appearance, was only calculated to 
render the Java a more complete 
wreck, by making her fall off a 
little, enabled her to bring many 
of her starboard guns to bear: at 
the same time the enemy, having 
suffered considerably in her ri 
ging, shot a-head . and thus the 
two ships were fairly broucht 
It was at 
this time and by this circumstance 
that the hopes ot the call: nt crew 


‘ 


broadside to broadside. 


Of the Java revived a little: thev 
flattered themselves, that as now 
they should continue the battle on 
more equal terms, the issue of it 
. b | . 
would not be unfortunate: and 
anxiousiy laying hold of this idea, 
7 —) . } . pF ; , . ** 
they called up all their skill and 
Courage: and indeed for stme 
ume they were availing; for the 
Chemy, suilering dreadiully from 
ha . 1 . ¢ ’ ] 
+S ofthe Java, now brought 
* bear upon him, found it neces- 
r th - inom eas 
_ to make sail out of gun-shot, 
Ww “Te > mers ; 
ere he continued an hour re- 
rT ee } ‘2 
paring ais damages, But unfor- 
UNately the 
“tely the Java could not take 


acy t vp ¢ ve - 
aniace of this circumstance, as 
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she was now an unmanageable 
wreck, with only the main-mast 
left, and that on the point of fall- 
ing: every exertion and endeavour 
however was made to place her ina 
condition to sustain the renewed at- 
tack ; ut as they were putting her 
before the wind, the main-mast fell 
over the side, and covered nearly 
the whole of the starboard guns. 
In this state, the enemy having re- 
paired the damage he had sustain- 
ed, they were compelled to await 
his approach: it was soon ascer- 
tained that his object was to take 
such a position a-head, as would 
enable him effectually to rake the 
Java; while the latter could not 
possibly either defend herself: or 
escape from his fire. Under these 
circumstances, lieutenant Chadds 
consulted the officers, who agreed 
with him, that a great part of the 
crew being killed or wounded, all 
the masts gone, and several guns 
rendered useless, they could not be 


justified in wasting the lives of the 


survivers, by any longer defending 
his majesty’s ship. Accordingly, 
in consequence of this opimon, 
with ercal reluctance, at fifty mt- 
nutes past five their colours’ were 
lowered from the stump of the 
muzen-mast; and the Java was 
taken p ssession of by the Ameri- 
can frigate Consutution, commo- 
dore Bainbridge. 

"Lhe brave crew of the Java, how- 
ever, had the satisfaction to per- 
ceive that they had fought their 
ship so well that she was not. in a 
condition to be preserved as a tro- 
phy of American victory ; for com- 
modore Bainbridge immediately 
on ascertaining her state ordered 
her to be burnt. ‘The loss of both 
SHIps Was very preat; but that ot 
the Java, from the cicumstances 
of the engagement, much more 
considerable than that of the Con- 
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stitution. Captain Lambert sur- 
vived till the 4th of January, when 
he dicd at Salvador in the Brazils. 
The Constitution suffered seve rely 
in her rigging; and it was some 
time belore she was in a condition 
again to put to sea, 

Betore offering any remarks on 
this engagement, it will be proper 
to state the relative force of the 
Constitution and Java: the latter 
had twenty-eight long eighteen- 
pounders; sixteen carronades, thir- 
ty-two pounders; and two long 
nine pounders, in all forty-six guns: 
her weight of metal was 1,034 
pounds: her ship’s company and 
supernumeraries amounted to 377 
men. The Constitution had thirty- 

-two long twenty-four pounders ; 
twenty-two carronades, thirty-two 
pounders; and one carronads, 
eighteen pounder, in all fifty-five 
guns: her weight of metal was 
1,490 pounds: 
of 450 men, 


her crew c sisted 


Krom this statement it is abun- 
dantiy evident that there was a 
great disparity of force; and had 
not both vessels been classed under 
the same.rank and called by the 
same name, probably little surprise 
or Moruheation would have been 
feit_ at the result of the engage- 
ment. From the detail which we 
have given of it, there can be no 
doubt that the Java was fought 
with very commendable bravery, 
and that she was not surrendered 
till it would have been madness 
Any \ nger to have attempted to 
Gefeng her. Dut the same remark 


may be made with respect to this 
engagement which we offered on 
the engagements which took place 
uur r iS) 2, oetween our trigates 
and those ot the Americans: they 
seem t have maneuvred their 
Vesseis with more:skill than our 


$auors did; and this circumstance 


appears to us more surprising and 
unaccountable, than would have 
been even decided proofs of their 
superior maritime bravery. One 
cause of it may pethaps be traced 
in the construction of their shi 
which are undoubtedly betier built 
for quick sailing and easy manage 
ment than ours in general are, 
Those who regarded these re 
peated naval triumphs of the Ame. 
ricans with the most gloomy and 
desponding apprehensions, anticis 
pated and predicted from them the 
utter annihilation, in the breastsof 
our seamen, of that proud conf. 
dence which had hitherto beenso 
eminently serviceable in leading 
them on to victory. But more phi- 
losophical or more candid and 
impartial people drew other i 
ferences: they said that British 
seamen would be anxious to wipe 
off the stain from their character; 
that in future they would go into 
battle with American ships Cet 
tainly with a more just and a high 
er estimate of their opponents 
skill and bravery, but at te same 
time with a fixed and glowing de 
termination, that the sceptre of te 
ocean should not be wrested from 
Britain by any failing or misma 
nagement of theirs: and proudly 
and happily for this country, such 
was the fact. The commanders o 
our frigates on the American st 
tion, instead of being anxtous © 
avoid any future rencontre with the 
enemy in consequence of what 
had happened, seemed, on the com 
trary, to court a trial of strength 
in the hopes that they were des 
tined to raise the British naval cha 
racter to its former rank ; and the 
commanders of our frigates 00 that 
station succeeded in infusing their 
own sentiments and feelings 1@ 
the breasts of their crews. — ; 
Two of our frigates, the Lenedos, 
captaia 
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* ha GC 
captain Parker, and the shann 
capta in Bi oke, had been cruising 


in the bay of J Be : ra 
die of Feb: ound to wi midaaie ot 
May, in hopes th it the Chesapeake 
wo ual come oat of Boston hi rbour} 
but the enemy not choosing to run 
the risk of enc untering two Bri- 
tish frigates, ¢é iptain Broke direct- 
ed captain P arker, in the Tenedos, 
to cruise off a different part of the 
coast, and not to rejoin him ull 
after the expiration of a month. 


4A 


In order that captain Lawrence of 


the Chesapeake might learn the se- 
paration nN of th e vessels > atl nd be in- 
duced in consequence to putto sea, 
the Shannon stood close in to Boston 
light-house: the Chesapeake was 
here obcerved lying at anchor, rea- 
d; for sea: upon this the British 
colours were hoisted on board the 
Shannon, and she hove-to near the 
land. This was meant for a chal- 
lenge to the Americans ; and cap- 
tain Lawrence was not slow in ac- 
cepting it: for at nine o’clock on 
the morning of the Ist of Jure the 
enemy’s frigate was observed to 
loosen her sails, and fire a gun: 
soon after tWvelve, she w eighed an- 
chor, and stood out of the harbour 
Oa this, the Shannon edged off, an: d 
was followed by the Che apeake. 
About wenty minutes after five 
o'clock the two vessels were within 
musket-shot of one another, It is 
scarcely possible to conccive a more 
nteresting or awful moment than 
this. The engazement which was 
about tocommence, had few fea- 
tures in common with the usual 
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posed the Americans were more 
particularly influenced, as the en- 
eacement was about to commence 
within =. ni their own shores: 
their countrymen, still ; rlowing with 
the remembrance of “their naval 
triumphs over Britain, would be 
witnesses of all that passed, and 
would be grievously disappointed, 
if another ‘British frigate were not 
added to the list of the American 
navy. Captain Broke and his crew, 
on their part, must have experi- 
enced feelings equally stimu latins , 
to heroic enterprise : the} had now 
an opportunity of proving to the 
world, that the sun of England's 
nav: al glory Was not yet set ; they 
had not mer ly to sustain, they hi id 
in some measure to retrieve and 


win back the gl ory and honour of 


their country ; “they had to prove 
themselves worthy of that country 
which had given birth to Nelson ; 
and they did prove themselves 
worthy of it. 

The American frigate was ma- 
neeuvred, as she advanced against 
the Shannon, with so much skill, 
that for some tim 1e it Was extreme- 
ly doubtful on which side of the 
ship she intended to engage. At 
halt past tive, however, she luffed- 
up on the Shannon’s weather quar- 
ter; and as soon as her fore-mast 
came on a line with the mizen-mast 
of the latter, the Shannon fired her 
after guns, and her others succes 
sively, till the enemy came directly 
aed when the Chesapeake fred 
her whole broadside, which the 
Shannon immediately returned: 


and thus broadside to broadside 
the action commenced, In the 
short space of five minutes the 
enemy’s frigate fell on board the 
©} : : ’ 

Shai ke imme- 


non. Captain Bro 

diately det rmine ed to take advan- 
tare of ‘this circumstance, and if 
~ possible 
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possible to bring the engagement 
to an immediate and a glorious ts- 
sue. Accordingly, ordering up the 
boarders, he pul himself at their 
head, and from his quarter-deck 
entered the Chesapeake; while 
those seamen that were on the tops 
entered at the same time. The 
Americans fought well; but no- 
thing could withstand the mmpetu- 
ous bravery of the British; they 
seemed animated with more than 
British courage: they had now 
their enemy close to them; and 
they were determined to prove to 
them, that British seamen only 
needed to be placed in this situa- 
tion, where they could come at 
their foe, and where bravery alone 
could be brought into action, to be 
speedily and completely victorious. 
In eleven minutes from the com- 
mencement of the action, the three 
ensigns which the American frigate 


had tiying were hauled down, and . 


on atterwards replaced with the 
uglish ag Aying over them; 
her decks were cleared of the dead ; 
the wounded taken below; and 
she was completely in_ possession 
of the Shannon. Inthe very mo- 
ment of victory captain Broke was 
h ye ead by al 
vhile exerting himself to 
two Americans trom the fury 
ol his men, Captain Lawrence of 


verely wounded 


-™ a} 
bre, \ 


» Chesapeake was also wounded, 
ind dred soon after he was landed 
HLaitax, into which port the cap- 


‘lwastaken. Th respect 


swlue to a brave enemy was shown 
to his remains: the body was land. 
ed under a discharge of minute 

the American ensign was 


read as a pall over the coflin, on 

\ peak bats word Was I laced : the 
ofhec t the Chesapeake followed 
mourners: the governor, his 


and the otlcers of the garri- 


is 


son as well as the officers of the 
navy attended the funeral, and 
three volleys were discharged by the 
troops over the grave. 

During the whole of this memo 
rable engagement, a yreat number 
of vessels and boats of every de. 
scription, filled with spectators, 
were cruising near Boston ; and it 
is said that captain Lawrence was 
so confident of victory, that he in. 
formed the inhabitants of that town, 
they might expect his return to the 
harbour in about two hours anda 
half from the trme of. his depar. 
ture, wiih the Shannon; and that 
he desired a sumptuous dinner 
might be prepared for himself and 
his crew. 

The capture of the Chesapeake, 
under such animating and glorious 
circumstances, could not fail, in 
some degree, to re-establish in the 
minds, even of the desponding, their 
confidence in British naval valour 
and skill; and an engagement 
which took place in the month of 
August, though not of such a bril. 
liant nature, nor brought to a vie- 
torious issue so easily and speedily, 
contributed to the same effect. 
Captain Maples, of his majesty’s 
sloop Pelican, had been ordered by 
vice-admiral Thornborough to 
cruize in Stu George’s channel for 
the protection of ihe trade, and 
to obtain information respecting aa 
American sloop of war which was 
supposed to be somewhere in the 
channel, ‘The commander and 
crew of the Pelican, knowing the 
foe they were sent out to meet 
encounter, prepared their minds 
accordingly, and were extremely 
anxious to fallin with her. Onthe 
morning of the 14th of August 
hey observed a vessel on fire, a2 
a brig standing from her: the hat- 
ter they suspected to be the “ae 
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that they were in quest of; and 
their suspicions were soon (etre m- 
ed. All sail was immediately made 
‘1 chase: but for this there was no 
occasion, as the Ar erican instead 
of declining the comoat slackened 
sail, and was observed to be making 
herself clear for an obstinate resist- 
ance. As soon as the Pelican came 
along side of her, the British sea- 
men gave three cli ers, and the ac- 
tion commenced ; for 43 munutes 
it was kept up with great spirit on 
both sides; and though during this 
time the Pelican evidently had the 
advantage, yet it was by no meansot 
a decisive nature, as the American 
brig was fought not only with great 
bravery but wth very superior 
skill. Captain Maples, however, 
finding his crew anxious to come to 
close quarters with his opponents, 
laid the Pelican along side, and gave 
orders to board her ; but when they 
were in the very act of boarding 
she struck her colours. She proved 
to be the United States sloop of 
war Argus, of 360 tons; 15 twen- 
ty-four pounder carronades, and 
2 long twelve pounders: she had 
been on atwo months cruize, and 
whea she left America she had a 
complement of 149 men, but in the 
action only 127, Her commander 
fought his ship nobly, and was 
wounded early in the action so se- 
verely that he was obliged to suffer 
amputation of his left thigh. In 
point of force the Pelican and the 
Argus were nearly equal, though 
the latter had more men on board . 
the Pelican having a complement 
omy of 116. Perhaps the circum- 
Stance which most strongly indi- 
henge oe 
" ; : gat, is the loss « 
te Pelic 
the |] 
ed; 


ya, 
an when compared with 
oss which the enemy sustain- 
on board the former there was 
Gy one man slaic ; 

an siaiG and six wound. 
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ed, while on board of the latter 
there were 40 killed and wounded. 

But the absolute and undoubted 
superiority of the British by sea, 
was not yet put on such.a firm 
footing as not to be liable in their 
engagements with the Americans 
sometimes to give way ; and those 
who from the result of the action 
between the Shannon and the Che- 
sapeake looked for victory as a mat- 
ter of course, whenever the vessels 
were nearly of equal force, were 
soon to be cruelly disappointed. 
While the United States brig En- 
terprize, commanded by lieutenant 
Burrows, was cruizing off the 
American coast, they descried a 
brig at anchor in shore, towards 
whom they immediately made sail ; 
this was his Britannic majesty’s 
brig Boxer, commanded by captain 
Blyth. The English commander 
as soon as he observed the Ame- 
rican vessel standing towards him 
weighed anchor ; and, having as- 
certained that she was an enemy, 
stood out to meether. At half past 
eight o’clock the Boxer fired a shot 
as a challenge, and hoisted three 
English ensigns, which captain 
Blyth ordered to be nailed to the 
mast: the engagement however 
did not commenec for some time, In 
consequence of its falling calm: du- 
ring this period of suspense every pre- 
paration was madeon both sidesfora 
most obstinate and prolonged resist- 
ance. Soon after eleven o’clock, a 
breeze springing up from the 5S, W. 
enabled the American brig to gain 
the weather gage; and they con- 
tinued to manceuvre to westward 
till two o’clock, in order to try the 
sailing and ascertain the force of 
their opponent. ‘The American 
captain being satisfied on these 
points shortened sail, hoisted three 
ensigns, and fired a shot at the 
Boxer: the lattey however did not 
deign 
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deien to return’ the fire till she 
came within half pistol-shot, when 
her crew gave three cheers, and 
commenced the action by firing 
her starboard broadside. It was 
now a few minutes past three 
o’clock ; andin a very few minutes 
afterwards, the Americansreturning 
tive cheers, the action became most 
obstinate. At twenty minutes past 
three the American commander 
fell; and while lying on deck, 
(having refused to be carried be- 
low, ) he raised his head, and re- 
quested that the flag might never 
be struck. Nor was his opponent 
less distinguished for his heroic 
bravery: so that this engagement, 
though between vessels of small 
force, derives considerable interest 
from the circumstances attending it, 
Within ten minutes after the Ame- 
rican commander fell, the officer 
who succeeded him ordered his 
vessel to be ranged a-head of the 
Boxer, for the purpose of raking her 
with her starboard broadside. A- 
bout this time captain Blyth fell. 
The situationof the vessels was now 
such, that the American could 
command any position which it 
might be deemed advisble to take; 
while the Boxer, having suffered 
considerably both in her masts and 
megme, could neither be manag- 
ed nor fought to advantage, but 
Was exposed to a most destructive 
raking fire: this fire the enemy 
contimucd to pour in til forty-five 
minutes past three, when the Bri- 
ush finding further resistance im- 
practicable ceased firing and called 
for quarter, as their colours being 

: § 
nailed could not be hauled down. 
The loss ot the Boxer was much 
more considerable than that « t the 
American brig; but the most sur. 
prising circumstance attending this 
action was the contrast between the 
camage done to the Boxer and that 


which the American suffered ; and 
which confirms the remark which 
we have more than once made, 
that the Americans seem to excel 
us in the management and ma 
neuvring of their ships ia an en 
gagement. The hull, sails, rigging, 
spars, &c, of the Boxer were aa 
cut to pieces; while the Enterprize 
was left in a condition to commence 
another action of the same kind 
immediately, Only some parts of 
her rigging being very slightly in 
jured, 

In dwelling thus long and mi. 
nutely on these single actions, we 
are well aware that we are exposed 
to the charge of allotting thema 
space, and giving them an import 
ance, to which at first they may ap 
pear to have no claims: but as 
suredly in the history of such a 
country as Britain, whose power 
and prosperity, if not her very er 
istence as an independent nation, 
depend on her maritime superioe 
rity, those events and transactions 
ought to be deemed of the highest 
importance and interest which in 
the least relate to her peculiar cha- 
racter: and when we recollect that 
the actions which we have record 
ed present checkered success and 
defeat ; that they prove that there 
is still roam and occasion {or im- 
provement in the administration of 
our naval affairs; and that one of 
them discloses a most gratifying 
and brilliant instance of Brit 
bravery, an instance certainly not 
surpassed even in the days of Nel- 
son; we are convinced that we 
shall not be accused of having al- 
lotted a greater number of ouf 
pages to them than their impor 
ance unquestionably deserves 

Ever since the commencement 
of the war in the peninsula, the 
British naval officers who a 


stationed off that coast seem 
have 
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have been particularly anxious to 


render every service in their powcr 


-to the cause of the > patriots ; and 


our former volumes contained ma- 
ny prot fs that this cause was 
greatly indebted to them. From 
the events ot Isl 3 we shall ; seloct 
one further proof of their zeal and 
activity, though in this cas the 
usual success was not obti ‘ined. 

The French had been twice re- 
pulsed before the walls of Castro 3 
but as it was of great importance 
for them to obtain possession of 
this place, a renewal of the attack 
was eX! rected, The Spani +) 20- 

vernor hav communicated his 
ietidiecaion sto captain Bioye, of 
his majesty’s ship Lyra, that of- 
ficer in company with the Roy- 
alist and Sparrow took measures to 
assist in its defen nee. Accordingly 
some guns were Tanded trom the 
ships, and a bat tery erected ina 
¢ ogee and advantageous situa- 
ton; while all the seamen who 
were sent ashore were animated 
with the most re solute det cr min ile 
tion to support i¢ Spaniards, The 
enemy on their part recollectire 
the resistance they had already ex. 
pertenced, and anticipating a still 
more formidable resistance now 
that British seamen were to be 
among their ¢ pponents, advanced 
against the piace in very great 
force, and constructed a battery, 
from which the y greatly an: noyed 
edrcplae mpts they were too 

ut insomeot their other 
arangements, where they were 
more imme diately O pposed by our 
a hey suffered very consi- 
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As soon as the French had made 
a breach large enough to admit 
twenty-one men abreast, they ad- 
vanced against the town in great 
numbers; and _ having destroyed 
the walls, they turned their guns 
on the town and castle, and endea- 
voured to cut off the retreat of the 
garrison: after continuing the fire 
for some time, nearly 3,000 of them 
rushed into the town from every 
quarter, where they were most gal- 
lantly resisted by the Spaniards and 
English seamen, till, overwhelmed 
by numbers, they were obliged to 
retreat L. »y the castle. It now be- 
cme absolutely necessary to secure 
Se retreat of the garrison on board 
the British ships; and this was ef- 
fected in such a manner as did 
great credit to the cool and undis- 
turbed bravery of our scamen. 
Notwithstanding the confusion ne- 
cessarily attendant on a number of 
troops retreating under such cir- 
cumstances, and that a most tre- 
mendous fire was incessantly kept 
up by the French, all the Spaniards 
were embarked by c: age UMS, CX- 
cept those wnich were left bel hind 
to defend the castle till such time 
as the guns should be destroyed. 
This last was a most dangerous 
and hazardous enterprise, as the 
enemy advanced in great force 
against the castle; but they were 
successfully resisted till every gun 
was thrown into the sea, Such was 
the zealous exertion of captain 
Blo ye on this occasion, that every 
soldier was bre ought off, and many 
of the inhabitants. The merit and 
value of this enterprise will be fully 
appreciated, when it is stated that 
the French had brought 13,000 
men against Castro; and that they 
seemed determined to take it let it 
cost them what it might: it 1s sfpe 
posed that their loss was nearly 
3,000 men. 
S Perhaps 
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Perhaps on no occasions is the troops, or even when actively ep. 
cool and collected bravery of Bri- gaged on shore, are far different; 


~ 


tish seamen more conspicuous and and it may therefore be justly 


more useful than when they areem- deemed as one of the most certain 
ployed in embarking or disembark- proofs and unequivocal character. 
ing troops in the face ofa powerful istics of the radical and esseatial 
enemy, and exposed to a destructive nature of the valour of British sea. 
fire. When they are themselvesen- men, that they never lose their 
gaged on board their shipsthey are presence of mind; and that on 
in circumstances familiar to them; every occasion, however dissimilar 
and their thoughts and hopes being to their professional line of life, 
interested and raised as the battle they may alvays be depended up. 
proceeds, they are no longer sen- on for the execution of any enter 
sible of danger: but the circum- prise which requires calm, unde. 
stances in which they are placed viating, and persevering valour. 
when embarking or disembarking 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Remarks on the Peninsular War, so far as it has been advantageous to the Com 
stitution and Character of the British Army—the Oljections to that War, 
and the Prejudice entertained by many against Lord Wellington, gradually rt 
moved by his Successis—the Effect of our Victories in the Peninsula on th 
Nations of the Continent—the Knowledge that our Operations there were tte 
garded with great Interest by them stimulated our Officers and Men to great 
ELxertions— Remarks on the Events and Uransactions of the Peninsular Reve 
lution and War, so far as they are likely to affect the Character of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Governments and People—Probability that the 
Portuguese will be mors benefited by them than the Spaniards—radical Faults 
of the Spanish Character, which will prevent them from reaping equal At- 
vantages——their individual and national Pride—Nature and Effects of that 
Pride—does not lead to active and heroic Exertion, but is satisfied with 
ttself—their susdicious and jealous Character—in consequence of these they 
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the commencement of the Spanish nature, as gradually to wor 


are averse lo bearty Co-operation with the British, and suspictous of our 
Views and Designs —the Portuguese, though in most respects inferior to t 
Spani.b, yet free from their individuzl and national Pride, and therefott 
more likely to wnprove by the Events of the Revolution and Contest—likewt 
better disposed toward: the Britiih—Conideration of the Effects likely to ke 
pre duced by the Intermixiure of the Portuguese and ria Soldiery—a u 
frst ploce, on the Portuguese Soldiery ; and secondly, through them, on 
Mass of the Nation—General Conclusion, that Good must bi derived bo 
Governments and People of the Peninsula, whatever be the Result of ibe 


War—but most Good to the Portuguese. 


HE events which had taken revolution in 1808 to the close of 


place in the peninsula, from the year 1812, had been . are: 
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great change in the opinions of 
those who at first had more than 
doubted of the policy of our mi- 
nisters in encouraging and support- 
ing the war there. These events, 
indeed, had been highly gratuying 
to every true lover of his country. 
In the peninsula, the hitherto vic- 
torious armies of France bad been 
first completely baflled and defeated 
in their projects ; the most celcbrat- 
ed and successful of the French 
marshals had opposed lord Wel- 
lington only to add fresh laurels to 
his fame: and the economy, disci- 
pling, and skill of the British army 
had reached a state of perfection 
hitherto unexampled. ‘he war, 
indeed, had been very expensive to 
this nation; some of her best blood 
had been shed in carrying it on; 
and the Spanish nation, or at least 
the Spanish government, seemed 
by no means impressed with a due 
and adequate sense of gratitude for 
what Britain had done and suffered 
iq their behalf. These were un- 
doubtedly drawbacks to the general 
satisfaction; but they were ereatly 
counterbalanced by the prospect of 
effectually liberating the peninsula 
from the dominion of France, and 
by the certainty that already the 
catracter and fame of the French 
marshals and soldiers had fallen 
very considerably in the estimation 
of Europe. ‘These points we merely 
touch Upon ;—but, before we pro- 
ceed to the events of the campaign 
in the peninsula in 1818, we shall 
‘ramine more closely and minutely 
2 ear which the British 
vie “ag rom their operations 
<ploits there. 
ae acing of ne tn 
) ord Wellington 
united to a degree of com rehen: ive 
and penetrating sagac; , f, 
found in the ovale lapse 
ieenmins a person, he had 
0 detect and remedy 


all those faults which had hitherto 
prevented British soldiers from being 
as certainly and uniformly victori- 
ous as British seamen: he was cons 
vinced that the materials were good, 
but that they were ill sorted, and 
not arranged in due order or ona 
regular system. He _ especially 
found that British commanders-in- 
chief had done too little themselves, 
and trusted too much to their in- 
feriors: he therefore resolved to ex- 
amine into every department of the 
army himself; to convince the offi- 
cers and men that he was resolved 
that they should discharge their re- 
spective duties; while, at the same 
time, he would take care that every 
thing necessary for their comfort, 
and for the due and regular dis- 
charge of that duty, should be pro- 
vided for them, But above all, it 
was necessary that he should gain 
the confidence of his soldiers; and 
this he accomplished by his atten- 
tion to their wanis, by his valour 
and success, and especially by a 
kind of fatherly. care which he dis- 
played. He was thus enabled to 
mould the men to any thing he 
pleased ; and certainly, by consi- 
dering and treating them as human 
beings actuated by the same sen- 
timents and feelings as himself, in- 
stead of treating them as mere mae 
chines, he organized an army as 
perfect in all its branches as ever 
took the field. He had, however, 
many difficulties and obstacles to 
strugele with and overcome. Inthe 
first place, when he took the com- 
mand he was only known as a suc- 
cessful general in Indian warfare ; 
and it was naturally imagined that 
talents, which in India might have 
been amply adequate to the com- 
mand of an army and to the secue 
ring of victory,—in Europe, when 
opposed to French commanders and 
troops, would be found deiicient. 
S 2 ln 
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In the second place, the prejudice 
against lord Wellington, or rather 
the disinclination to give him credit 
for military talents, was much in- 
creased by the part he took in the 
convention of Cintra: but the great- 
est obstacle he had to surmount 
arose from the nature and proceed- 
ings of the government and people 
in whose cause he was fighting. 
Soldiers are not given much to rea- 
son, or to inquire into the justice 
or policy of the war in which they 
are engaged ;—but it was absolute- 
ly impossible that the soldiers oi 
lord Wellington’s army should not 
perceive and feel that they were 
fighting in defence of men whose 


prejudices were strong against them, 
and who treated them either with 
indifference, or, where they could do 
ut with safety, with aversion: they 
could not help noticing that the 
Spanish troops, who ought to have 
been the principals in the war, acted 
only as auxiliaries; and seldom, 
even in that capacity and character, 
with any eff ct, or credit to them- 
selves. é These sentiments and {fecl- 
ines on the part of lord Wellington’s 
army must have stood greatly in 
the way of his plans for its improve. 


ment; and notbine short of his un- 


— ~ . ee = ' 
common perseverance, and of the. 


confidence which his soldiers re- 
posed in him, could have effected 
what he did, 

In the second place, by the opera- 
tions of the British army in the pe- 
ninsula, the hope of again becoming 
independent and free was kept alive 
in Europe. We have already ad- 
veried to this circumstance in a pre. 
vious chapter ; but it deserves and 
requires a more serious and enlarged 
consideration. The long and ‘ar- 
duous contest in which Europe Was 
engaged, the French government 
Was fond of representing as a con- 
test begun and cherished by Great 
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Britain: this, by many people, wg 
considered as false and calumnions: 
but it was undoubtedly trues no, 
is it a charge which many among 
us xow will revard as calumnions, 
However the character and views 
of the French government may 
have been formed—whcether they 
arose from the opposition given to 
the revolution at the commence 
ment, or whether this event merely 
brought them, already existing, 
into regular and: complete ope. 
ration,—it is certain that they are 
utterly at variance with the ip 
dependence, the repose, and the 
happiness of Europe. Great Bri 
tain, on the contrary, was the friend 
of the independence, repose, and 
the happiness of Europe ; not from 
any disinterested motives or views, 
(for nothing disinterested can ope- 
rate on the views or proceedings of 
nations or governments ;) but, as 
depending for her rank and power, 
perhaps tor her very existence, 02 
commerce, Great Britain was nt 
cessarily and wisely the enemy ¢ 
the French government. ‘That the 
British ministry had on every occ 
sion manifested or conducted ther 
hostility against France in ap 
or judicious manner, we are very i 
from asserting: it undoubtedis 
would have been more wise not 
have goaded on the nations oi the 
continent to premature and uneqs 
contest; but as we had thus goaded 
them on, till at length they all m 
their turns had siffered from Freath 
‘tyranny, it was but fair and proper 
that, when we had an opportunity, 
we should try our strength agaist 
the same power to which we ; 
exposed them. On no occasion ba 
we such a good opportunity 3s oa 
the breaking out of the Spants 
volution ; and this opportumty 
part of the British ministry ihe 
people who had all along been 
strenuows 
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continental resisfanc ewe 
were most an) ious to emovrace. lhe 
first events of the war in the penin~ 
sula, especially the co nventis on of 
Cintra and the retreat of sir John 
Moore, were certainly by no means 
calculated to establish our military 
character : but after lord Welline- 
on had obtained the sole command, 
nd had thoroughly col nsidered the 
nature of the service on which he 
was employed, of the people and 
rovernment in whose defence he 
was fighting, and of the enemy to 
whom he was opposed, the penin- 
lar warfare took a different cha- 
racter, and the nations of Europe 
regarded it with considerable inter- 
est, The thought that their opera- 
tions and exploits were thus regard. 
ed, must have had a wo nderful effect 
atleaston the British officers ; even 
thecommon soldiers in our army 
must have felt this in some degree: 
for it is absurd to suppose, that, 
while British seamen pride them- 
elves on being superior to the sea- 
men of all other countries, a similar 
feeling or wish should = exist in 
the breasts of British soldiers. Be- 
sides, the latter had an additional 
i macentive British seamen have 
ber $9 long superior to the seamen 
wi of Fran ice in bravery and skill, that 
ow they regard victory as a mate 
ter of Course ; and u nl ess the enemy 
sould be very superior, they hardly 
Chim to themselves any merit for 
having achieved it. But this feel 


me had not been handed down to 
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bious of the results. ‘The battle of 


Adexandria first contributed to give 
confidence io the nation with ree 
spect to the discipline md valour of 
their soldiers, and the skill of their 
commanders, when opposed to the 
French: but in this battle there 
were s0 many circumstances favours 
able to our troops and disadvantage. 
ous to the enemy, that it neither 
would have been safe nor fair to 
have drawn any general inference 
from its result. ‘The contest in the 
peninsula, therefore, was regarded, 
both by those engay red 1 1 it and by 
the nation at larg re, as calcul: ited 
most decisive ly to try the compara 
tive merits of the British and French 
ofhcers and soldiers: and the in- 
terest in this contest was very cone 
sider: tbly us ymented, as we have 
already remarked, by the reflections 
on the part of the nations of Eu- 
rope, that on its fate probably de- 
pended their ujtimate and perma. 
nent fate ; and on the part of Bri- 
tain, and especially of her soldiers 
who were engaged in the contest, 
by the reflection that exhausted and 
oppressed Europe was looking anxi- 
ously to its issue, 

He must be sadly and profoundly 
1ynorant of human nature, who can- 
not at least wr 8"! and in some 
measure perce e how all these cir- 
cumstances an id considerations must 
have operated to raise the character 
and condition of the British army 
in the peninsula. Headed by a gee 
neral whose whole soul was intent 
on his profession ; who sufiered no 
pers nal or party views or objects 
to i! ntertere, even tor a moment, 
with the erand and_= extensive 
schemes which he had formed ; who 
ree urded and treated ! f 
his children, and who had the rare 
and adnurable talent of impressing 
own character on his officers 
troops; who called for no fa- 
S3 tizue 
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tigue or privation from them, which 
he was not willing most cheerfully 
to endure himself; and who to all 
these qualifications added the most 
profound and comprehensive milita- 
ry skill; they were determined to 
prove themselves worthy of the 
cause in the defence of which they 
were engaged, and worthy of being 
considered as the harbingers and 
ioneers of the restored liberty and 
independence of Europe. 
In the third place, the war in the 
ninsula was highly advantageous 
to the British military character, 
not only by adding to the experience 
of her officers, but also by giving 
a more scientific turn to their mi- 
litary knowledge. For Jord Wel- 
lington was not a man who could 
brook inferiority or ignorance in 
any respect in his ofhcers: he him- 
self was intimately conversant with 
the theory of war, and he expected 
that those who entered into the ar- 
my should qualify themselves com- 
pletely for the service. Not only 
did he direct his thoughts to the 
purely military organization of his 
army, but to every branch, how- 
ever remotely connected with its 
well being and success, and parti- 
cularly to the reform of the com. 
missariat department. In short, so 
signal and numerous have been the 
advantages that our troops have de- 
rived from the Spanish campaign, 
under the command of Jord Wel- 
lington, that even had they not suc- 
ceeded in liberating the peninsula, 
the blood that has be n spilt and 
the treasure that has been expended 
could hardly be regarded as with- 
out their adequate reward and re- 


compense. The British soldiers can 


‘ , ’ le } "v ry : } t . 
now proudly claim the rig it hand of 


fellow ship with the British sailor ; 
and this country can boast of a 
Wellington as weli as of a Nelson. 

It is more difficult to point out 


and appreciate the advantage, 
which the Spanish and Porty 
governments and people will pro, 
bably derive from the contest which 
has been carried on in the peninsula; 
we of course mean the advantages 
independently of those which mug 
flow from the regained freedom and 
security of their respective countries 
As far as present circumstances will 
enable us to discover and appreciate 
those advantages, it would seem 
that the Spanish government has 
been little, if at all, benefited;— 
that the Spanish people have been 
benefited in some degree ;—and that 
the Portuguese government, people, 
and soldiery, but especially the sl. 
diery, have reaped very considerable 
advantages. In some of our pre 
ceding volumes we endeavoured to 
explain the causes which stood in 
the way of the reform of the Spanish 
government, and the melioratin 
of the Spanish people ; as well a 
the causes which produced a mort 
hearty and general co-operation of 
the Portuguese government and 
people with our army. As each 
succeeding year serves to prove the 
continued existence of these causts 
or to bring up to view others either 
counteracting or assisting them, We 
shall, in the remainder of this chap 
ter, sketch out what in our opimicg 
will be the effect of the contest o 
the government and people of the 
peninsula. 
In the first place, the Spanish 
and Portuguese «governments * 
they existed previously to the com 
mencemcent of the peninsular Wa 
were, perh ins, more than any other 
( 7 the old europe in governmen’s 
sink in imbecility and profligacy. 
Ve have been ca k ne accustomes 
to think highly of the Spanish m 
tional character, to regard it as af 
excellent and well prope rtioned 
compound of dignity, 2 high o 
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of honour, and a spirit of inde- 
ndence, that it is not without re- 
uctance we can look into its de- 
fects, or, when they actually ob- 
trude themselves on our notice, be- 
lieve in their existence and opera- 
tion. But during the peninsular war 
the Spanish character has developed 
itself more completely ; and as the 
character and conduct of every go- 
yernment must in a great measure 
result from or depend upon the cha- 
racter and feelings of the people 
whom they govern, by examining 
closely the Spanish character we 
shall be enabled more satisfactorily 
and fully to estimate the character 
of the government as it existed pre- 
viously to the revolution, and thus to 
form a pretty accurate opinton of 
the change which that revolution 
has produced, or will probably pro- 
duce on it. 

The most prominent and obtru- 
sive feature in the Spanish national 
character is pride; not that pride, 
however, which is ashamed of ig- 
norance, which stimulates to indus- 
try and active exertion, which is 
nearly allied to an honourable and 
useful ambition, and which exalts 
he individual or nation in which it 
exists and operates; but a passive 
pride—a sullen satisfaction with 
their own excellence—a foolish and 
obstinate belief that the mere cir- 
cumstance of being Spaniards, quite 
apart irom any reyard to their ine. 
tellectual or mora] qualities, or their 
conduct, raises them far above all 
other people, Perhaps no feature 
in the character of a nation is more 
at variance with their unprovement 
Man this ;--it effectually prevents 
hem frou: perceiving their defects, 
or from attempting to rectify and 
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other nations, their surprise and in- 
dignation that they do not obtain 
that esteem and good opinion res 
gularly increase in proportion as 
they deserve it less. 

Another feature in the Spanish 
national character, and which may 
be very clearly and distinctly traced 
in their government, is suspicion 
and jealousy. Too seliish, or too ine 
dolent, to exert themselves tor the 
good of others,—it others come for- 
ward in their behalf, they regard 
and treat them as if their mouves 
and objects were completely inter- 
ested. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that this feature in the 
Spanish character has been too fully 
exhibited during our military ope- 
rations on the peninsula. ‘“lowards 
the French they undoubtedly felt a 
strong national antrpatiy, united to 
a contempt for their thoughtless and 
undignified disposition : these feel- 
i4@s had been rendered much more 
acute by the misery which the 
French had inflicted on them, and 
by the wound which they liad given 
to the pride of the Spanish charac- 
ter---by depriving them of thetr le- 
gitimate monarch, and endeavour- 
lig to fix upon them a sovereign of 
a foreign race and a low family. 
And yet, notwithstanding they 
thus felt towards the Irench, not- 
withstanding they had suffered so 
much frora them, they looked coolly 
and suspiciously on the Lnglish, 
who came professediy to liberate 
them from the yoke of their in- 
vaders and tyrants, No conduct of 
ours, neither cur splendid and de- 
cisive successes, nor the liberal aid 
which we have given to their cause 
in other respects, has been able to 
do away their coolness and suspicion 
towards our troops. It, perhaps, 
would have been foolish and absurd 
to expect that they should have 
given us credit for entire disinterest- 
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deness in the exertions witch we 


made on the penu ula; but had the 
Spaniards been endowed w ith com- 
mon SAP Acity---OT rT: Nae nad not 
that sagacity been blinded by thetr 
obstinate pride and mspicioe they 
qi ight have been convinced that the 

very interests which we soug ht to 
serve and promote, by engaging in 
the peninsular war, so | ir from 1€- 
quiring the sacrifice of the Span 
interests, or being incompatible with 
them, were actually necessary to 
their security andenlargement, Dut 
this idea never entered their minds: 
and the French, well knowing the 
obliquity of the Spanish understand. 
ing, and their jealous and suspicious 
dispositic Ds have taken advantace 
of these circumstances 

t! cir distrust of the Ie: ny 

The two Searure sit 1 the Spa 
national character which we ra 
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crity ¢ it eir Me 
tellectual talents. Before the com. 
mencement of the pet ue war, 
the Spaniards had credit given them 
for a considerable share of acutene:s 
and solid sense 3; and if was anil 


cipated bv their friends and advoe- 
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absolutely impossible that these 
should flourish with their ancien 
and accustomed virour, even where 
a moderate share of talent and in. 
jormation existed. 

Stull, however, we are disposed 
and willing to beleve and hope that 
the events of the contest in which 
they have been enraged, and thatthe 
very nature of the contest itself, wil 
ny rove the condition of the Spanish 
people, and place them under a 
more wise and en lied tened VOVCTRe 
ment. In spite of the narrow and 
icalous policy of the! r rulers, in 
spite of their own br otry, and ims 
r to the Bri \- 
ti ay much intercourse must neces 

arily have taken place between the 
two Halions 5 and the Spant sh cha. 
racter is of such a nature and de. 
scription, that it must improve by 
intercourse : they cannot witness 
the character and conduct of the 
English, they cannot assocrate with 
them, without feeling a disposition 
to alter some of their own habits; 
or, € ve naif th cy do not feel that dis. 
position, without gradualty, ins 

aka. and almost without their 
own knowledge and consciousness, 
assimilating themselves to the Brie 
tish in Opinion, manners and COR. 


agitrerence or a} tp 


duct, 

But putting out of consideration 
the efleets which their intercourse 
with: our tr ‘OOps will ees uce, the 
very circumstance of their having 
been so long in a state of a ctivity 
Aim OX TtIo n (thoug! } the) \ h: ive not 
been atall commensurate to the 0 


casion) must create or bring .1mto 
action these qualties, both of te 
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) what is noxious, and leave what 
they operate upon in 2 stute much 
hett ‘radapted to the wholesome an d 
happy existence cl mankind, Al- 
though, therefore, the efforts of the 
Spaniards must have disappointed all 
those who gave themcredit for intel- 
lectual and moralenergy ; although 
hitherto there have been scarcely 
any proofs that their character has 
been changed by the revolution, 
while on the contrary the same ime 
becility marks all the proceedings 
of their goverament; yet we are 
still disposed to believe that, when 
oder is completely restored, and 
their national independence and se- 
curity placed on a firm footing, it 
will be found that the Spanish peo- 


ple and the Spanish government 


have beer. c nside rably benefited by 
their sufferings and exertions, 

Our remarks have hitherto been 
confined to the Spaniards ; we turn 
with more pleasure to the Portn- 
guese,--to that nation which used 
to be reckoned almost if not quite at 
the bottom of the scale of European 
nations, both inrespect to intellectual 
and moral qualities. Whence has it 
happened, therefore, that they are 
iniproved in a much greater " pro- 
portion than the Spaniards? for 
Were can be no doubt that the Por 


& &bdcdl “ 
tapuese government, peopie, and 
§ idiery, but especially, as Wwe be- 
iore remarked, the soldiery, re 


*h imn -~" re . 
much improved. ‘The immediate 


— pe i s _ . 

ana Cirect cause is sufficiently ob. 
Vious....theav ha a : 
sere" iC y HAVE USS erated more 


with the British-.-they have suffered 
herry ‘ Ves ’ ! ! < ; 

then miveS [TO ve cirect | and lil- 
MATL e i bi their il] es: but the 


quest stil rec i 
“4 i 4 recurs, ow comes it 
Pass that the Portuguese have 
a yy VW a . 
deen More willing than the Opa- 
, | ! 
ij ’ . . ; ‘ 

‘iV tak taVal ial f S < I these 

Cu iMmMstane > 


tance In a former volume 


+ wave lwortad « 
ve adverted to one cause: the 
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Portneuese and Enelish eovern- 
ments and people, for upwards ofa 
century, have had a much greater 
share of intimacy and connection 
with one another than the English 
and Spanish governments and pco- 
ple have had. ‘To this cause we 
should uscribe much; but there ts 
still another, which must be sought 
for in the difference of character of 
the Portuguese and Spantards. The 
former are destitute of that haughty 
and retiring pride which distin. 
enishes the latter: it might have 
been supposed that on this account 
they would have been less suscep- 
tible of improvement, since they un- 
doubtedly are marked with almost 
ail the other bad features of the 
Spaniards: but it has so happened, 
as we have already seen, that that 
very pride, from which energy and 
melioration might have been antt- 
cipated and expected, has done 
more harm to the Spaniards than 


all their ot] 


ther distinguishing quali- 
ties; while the Poriugue se, destitute 
of this ride, have been benetited 
by the very circumstances which 
have left the Spanish character un- 
altered. 

In the second place, if from the 
consideration of the effects which 
the peninsular revolution and cone 
test are likely to produce, or have 
already produced, on the character 
of the Spanish and Portuguese go- 
vernment and people, we pass to 
the more particular consideration of 
their effects on the soldiery of the 
two nations, all that we have ad.- 
vanced will be illustrated and con- 
firmed. Of the fact that the Portu- 
guese soldiery are very-much im- 
proved since they were under the 
command and discipline of British 
officers, and served along with Bri- 
tish tre OPS, there can be no doubt 3 
but it seems impossible, as least sa 
far 
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far as regards such a people as the 
Portu gue se, that the soldiers which 
compose their armies can improve 
considerably as so/diers, without im- 
proving, though probably not in an 
equ il and regular degree, as men. 
They must, at least, have lost that 
degrading feeling which produc es or 


accompanie scowardice; a feeling of 


shame must beexc ited intheirbreasts; 
they must be anxi ous to distinguish 
themselves; and, when they have 
dist! ing uishe “d themselves, they must 
have felt gratified and proud, Bu 
these changes in the feelings and 
disposition cannot take place inde- 
pendently of other changes; strict 
discipline, and the regularity, me- 
thod, and obedience, which are ab- 
solutely necessary fo ce mplete the 
character of good soldiers, must be 
benciticial to the Portuguese. Be. 
sides, we ought to consider them as 
constantly, or at least frequently, 
mixing and associating with the 
British, witnessing their conduct, 
Jearning their sentiments, and gra- 
dually becoming inspired with all 
those fee lings w hich disti inguish and 
ennoble the Brittsh character. Itis 
10t too much therctore to expect 
that the Portuguese soldiers, bei ne 
improved as soldiers, will also be 
im proved ; as men; and the conse. 
quer ces which they may prodace 
wh en they return to their homes it 
is pleasing to anticipate. We are 
not indeed so sanguine as to ex; pect 
that all the habits and feelin; es which 
the may have ac quired from the 
British will remain un impait red and 
in full exercise when they cease to 
associate with them; or, even if 


’, ’ ae ve 
they did, that they would be sufh- 


crently powerful to ‘rate asim 
. ee en . ce nee os rr 
Ciidnve ON We national character : 
butt must have th Wenmect; ana 


l t effect, when + usted by the 


Operation of those circumsiances 
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arising out of the revolution on the 
mass of the people, must be ren. 
dered more general and permanent 
than it would otherwise have bee 
But, viewed in another light, the 
benefit that the Portuguese will de. 
rive from the contest must be much 
greater than that which will proba 
biy fall to the lot of the Spaniards; 
for not only h: wwe the Portuguese 
people and soldicry associated more 
with the British, | but the Portugese 
government have had the policy 
and good sense to suffer themselves 
to be directed by British sagacity 
and experience ; ‘while the Spanish 
governme nt have rejected with 
scorn or distrust ail attempts on our 
part to alter and improve the system 
on which they conduct the affairs 
of the nation, It would be ascribing, 
we believe and trust, an illiberal, ua. 
founded, and certainly a fatal share 
of imbecility . and perverseness to the 
human mind, to suppose that the 
Portuguese government, after they 
have sothorouehly and satisf. rctorily 
experi *need the benefits of acting on 
a wise and liberal system of policy, 
would again revert to their ancieat 
system of oppression and tyranny, 
Indeed, we m: Ly rest assured thaty 
not only on the peninsula, but over 
the whole continent of Europe, two 
grand and most important const 
quences will flow from the events 
of the last twenty years,—conste 
quences, however benefici: al to the 
interests of mankind, yet de uly 
purchased by those events. Ta the 
first place, so vereigi is will rule over 
their people with more wisdom an 
moderation ; a salutary lesson has 
been s imprinted on their minds—a 
_ iwhich mus st produce its effects 
nee it speaks to their own interests? 
they must now see, th: it unless uiey 
possess and retain the c mnfidence 


nbiect 
and rood ‘?) p>! nion of t! 1¢1 ir su oye Sy 
7 ‘their 
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their thrones are insecure ; and that 
with that confidence and good opt- 
nion, they are invulnerable to the 
attacks ot forei mn powers. In the 
second place, the people themselves 
have received a serious lesson : they 
will now be content with a govern, 
ment of comparative liberty 5 nor, 
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in their desire and attempt to raise 
their condition to a state of chimes 
rical and impracticable perfection, 
again run the risk of being exposed 
to a tyranny ten thousand times 
greater than that which they before 
endured, 


——_ 





CHAPTER XY. 


Determination of Ministers to carry on the War in the Peninsula evith more 
Vig our, ani | on amore exten: led Scale, in CONS QUCNCE either 0] Lord Welling- 
ton's Representations, or of Lord Wellesley’s Attack on them in Parliament— 
The Camp tign very late in commencing—Causes of this--Lord Wellington 
forms a most judicious and compri hensive Plain for carrying i or—mwwhich re- 
quires much preliminary Deliberationmputs his Army on the best Footing 
before be begins—Reasons which induced him to expcct more decided Success 
this Campaign than in the former ones— Division of bis Army and its Force 
—Sirengih and Position of the Fr nch Armic —a VIGOrOUs Resistance er- 


pe ted—rapid Movements of the British—the 


my abandon all th ir strong 


Positions—Lord Wellington cresses the Elro—comes up with the Frineb 
main Army, under Joseph Bon parte, at Viitorta—decisive Victory there— 
Honours conferred on Lord Wellington—most of the French retire from the 
Peninsula—Sir John Murray disgracefully unsuccessful. 


UR readers will recollect that 

the marquis Wellesley, both 

in the session of parliament of 1812 
and in that of 1813, most strenu- 
ously contended that ministers had 
not done all which they might and 
ought to have done, to bring the 
war in the peninsula to a speedy and 
happy conclusion; to his statements, 
calculations and arguments on this 
wmportant subiect, the replies of 
ministers were always of the same 
hature and tendency. They main- 
tamed that they had done. not only 
all . hich prudence, and the means 
the ato, dcitdy or enable 
Wellincior pee = ag Marquis 
them ps , er sted or expected 
do; and in 

last assertion, they appealed to his 
othcial dispatches, from which it 


roof of this 


’ 
5 , 
‘ 


appeared that he was satisfied with 
their exertions. It was supposed, 
however, by many people, that the 
marquisof Wellesley would nothave 
pressed ministers on the subject of 
the war in the peninsula so closely 
and repeatedly, unless he kucey that 
his brother was nof satisfied with 
their measures, or the support which 
they had viven him: but whatever 
private communication, on this 
pomt, lord Wellesley might have 
from his brother, it was plain, he 
could not adduce it to contradict 
theirassertion, that lord Wellington 
had received all the support he re- 
quired or deemed necessary. The 
supposition that the marquis Wel- 
lesley had received communications 
from his brother to the effect hinted 
at, is further confirmed by the cire 
cumstancce, 
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cumstance, that the newspaper 
known to advocate most strenuous- 
ly the peninsular war, and believed 
to be in the confidence of lord Wel- 
lesley, repeated all his assertions ; 
and contended, in the face of lord 
Wellington’s official dispatches, as 
quoted by ministers, that that ge- 
neral wished for larger reintorce- 
ments than he had received; and 
hat such reintorcemet gue § be 
sent him, notwithstanding the im- 
practicability on which ministers 
dwelt so strongly and poimediy. 
Pu tthemos tsingul. ircircumst: ance 
attending the dé bates in parliament, 
a pec ting the con duet al “the : pel Tle 
nlar war, was the changeof opinion 
avowed by several of the lea dinw 
members of op posi ition. The y de. 
cidedly were ol lord Wellesley’ s 
opinion ; sail without expressly 
tatine, whether they hoped fora 
favourable issue or not, they stre- 
rded that » WH ile it 


, . . »? 
MOUs Con 
; 


was carried on, it ought to be car- 
ried on with all the disposeable 
means of the natio ny and norstinted, 
or needless]y and injuriously pro- 
tracted, by a deficie cy either in 
It did not appear, 
from the replies of ministry, that 
they were disposed to alter or ex- 


hey had 


tend the tem on which t 


hitherto conducted the peninsular 
e} ! - . . 
war; not that they were not cone 


vinceed, that the sooner it could be 
‘wer — . ‘ } a ’ *? no } »° 
tern } ‘i tir in te i's Me erre' taut for 


: . 
its speecV termination everv exere 


tion should be put forth; but they 
‘ , } > 
talked of the risk to which the na- 
t ' | | } ¢* CX < d, i] I ae \ vr } , 
, eo} , i 
i al ual W ‘ul 1S u . C- 
_, ys | 
abic forces Were sent into the pe. 
. ‘ 
minsula, m Case Of ANY Misfortune 
) } . ; 
} tp! to swvial Wet _—— 
+} } Re ene } : } ~ 
a 4 , Ma is et wCVCT, Lilet ~ th iT 
2; Wheel m consecuence of 
. . . . cl 1 , . = 
wit | Wel lesley and the Oppo 
’ s 
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of the representations and request 
of lord W ellington, cannot be as 
certained ; nor ts the point of much 
moment; it is equally honourable 
to the ministry, that they did alter 
their system when they were con 
vinced that an alterati ion was poli 
tie and practicable ;«and one shx ould, 
in justice and candour, believe 
that they did not alter it sooner, 
merely because they were not soon. 
ev convinced they cught to alter it. 
The nation, howev er, ” for several 
months were disposed to belteve 
that the peninsular war, instead of 
being carrie: fon, during the cam. 
paign of 1815, on a more extended 
scale, and witl more vigour than 
in any iormer year, would be stinted 
in its resources, and would proba 
bly terminate before the expulsion 
of the French beyond the Pyrenees 
had been effected. In 1812 lord. 
Wellington commenced the cam- 
paign very early: in 1813, nearly 
tive months passed away before he 
m ude any movement; and as this 
inactivity Was Very unusual with 
him, it was natural to ascribe it to 
hi ; wantof means for the adequa 
and comprehensive pros ecution of 
But tho ut rh his lord: 
ship was inactive in the field, luis 
mind was e: ige rly and busily em 
sitandla in the preceding years of 


el, 


u.1¢ War, he had been obli: red to 
limi his thoughts and ellorts to one 
part of th e peninsula; and he had 
generally the mortification to find, 
that such was the strength of the 
enemy, and such his own compas 
rative inferiority, that at the et d of 
each campaign not much had beea 

done towards the liberation of the 
pe insula. Even in ISL, not- 

withstanding all his brilliant sue 
cesses,—at ‘the conclusion ot ‘id 
j 


? stilities. 


campal mn the Ens rl sh army 


: sscpee t 
little more than cover and protec 


Portugal: it was therefore highly 
desirable 
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desirable that the plan of the cam- 
paign of ne > should be formed 
di ie rently; that there should be 
more combinatio n in it; and that 
the combi ini ttions should be of such 
a nature, that, if all the parts éodd, 

the expulsion of the enemy might 


be the consequences 
There were two circumstances 
which strongly favoured lord Wel- 
lington’ 5 plans and hopes: in the 
first place, Bonaparte, by the dread- 
ful reverses he had sustained in 
Russia, and by the conseqtences of 
those reverses, with which he was 
still threatened, had been compelled 
to withdraw not only a considera- 
ble proportion of his best troops, 
but also some of his ablest and most 
experienced generals, from the pe- 
ninstla ; and the troops which were 
left, knowing, thouch probably ob- 
scurel y and imperfectly, the rea- 
sons which had induced the empe- 
ror to withdraw their comrades, 
ld not come into battle with 
their wonted confidence and spirit. 
Besides, the French army, at the 
commencement of the campaign of 
1813, was commanded by men on 
whose —_s whce and skill the sal. 
ners could have little reliance; 
but tis evident that these circum- 
stances, which necessarily operated 
against the enemy, operated in f2- 
vour of the British, The y Were 
thorough ly acqgi uainted wit h all the 
disasters of Bon: parte in the north 
of Europe: they knew that their 
OWN victories and achievements in 
the somes sula were cited, in order 
to encourage the German and Rus- 
sian soldic rs: these soldiers eee 
mene ng in the great wi tk « 
erating the north of F urope, anc ' 
ould Bri itish si id: ers be left be ‘hind 
in in the career of clory? ‘Thus we 
Perceive, that the feelings and ex- 
een very opposite at 
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the commencement of the peninsu- 
lar campaign in 1813; and lord 
Wellington, well aware of this cir- 
cumstance, must have calculated 
upon it when he conceived and 
matured his plan. 

But, in the second place, lord Wel- 
lington had received considerable 
reinforcements from home; and 
from the disposition of the Sp: anish 
government, he was in hope s that 
the Spanish troops would be ren- 
dered much more generally and 
essentially serviceable than they 
had hitherto been. He therefore 
spent the spring months in organt- 
zing his army; in putting it, in 
every respect, on the best footing ; 
and in making such arrangements 
as would accelerate and secure the 
completion of his plan. This plan 
was congenial to the comprehensive 
grasp of his own mind: he divided 
his force into three parts: he him- 
self took the command of the cens 
tre, composed chiefly of light 
troops 3 with these he purposed to 
drive the enemy betore him through 
the open country. Of course their 
operations commenced first; and 
his loi dship soon proved, that if he 
had be en lat te in comme ncn 4 the 
Cc ampa PM, it t should not be carric d 
onina aiiacors or inefhcient Man- 
ner. Atthe head of the centre, he 
pushed forward towards Salaman- 
ca; and his movements were so ras 
pid and well concealed, that the 
French general, who commanded 
there, had b: irely time to evacuate 
it, with the loss of = of his re : 
gual ‘d, who were 0! t by lord 
Ww ellington’s troc gg entering the 
town at full gallop. Wh ile lord 
Weilington was advancing with the 
centre in this direction, the right, 
including only one diviston of ‘the 
British under the command of sir 
Rowland Hill, moved up ina pa- 
rallel direction with his lordship, 
vy 
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on the left bank of the Douro: 
these two movements however were 
only subservient to the movement 
of the main body of the army un- 
der the command of sir Thomas 
Craham ; and its movement and 
first operations distinctly marked 
the grand and judicious feature of 
the plan of the campaign. This 
part of the army was passed over 
to the north of the Douro, at Bra- 
ganza, from which place it pro- 
ceeded along the right bank of the 
river, and by this inovement super- 
seded the necessity of forcing a 
passage across it in the face of the 
enemy. On this the French had 
not calculated: on the contrary, 
as the right bank of the Douro, 
through all this part of its course, 
is rugged and precipitous, and com- 
pletely commands the southern side, 
they confidently reckoned on an 
advantage of which lord Welling- 
ton’s plan deprived them. 

Having thus disclosed the grand 
feature of the campaign of 1813, 
and detailed the first movements 
by which that plan was to be car- 
tied mto execution, it may be pro- 
per to formas accurate an estimate 
as our means of information will 
permit, of the numerical strength 
of the two armies. ‘The combined 
British and Portuguese army pro- 
bably amounted to 70,000 men, of 
which from 8,000 to 10,000 were 
cavalry: on the left of this force, 
the Gallictan army were destined to 
manauvre and act, and to support 
or accelerate their operations, if 
circumstances should render it ne- 
cessary or expedient: on the right 
of the combined British and Portu- 
grucse ATM y, the tro | sol \ istanos, 
don Carlos d’Espana, and other 
Spanish generals were posted ; the 
numerical force of this body was 
about 30,000 men, According to 
wiese calculations, the allied force, 
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inthis partof the peninsula amount 
ed to nearly 100,000 men. But it 
should be recollected, that not very 
much dependence could beplacedon 
theSpanish troops; their constitution 
and equipment were not good ; their 
officers had improved very litile in 
discipline or experience: but above 
all, no dependence could be placed 
on the plans or promises of the Spa. 
nish government. ‘hey were con- 
tinually suspecting or changing 
their generals; and though at the 
commencement of the campaign, 
they had consented that their 
troops should, in every respect, c0- 
operate with lord Wellington, yet 
his lordship well knew: that no de- 
pendence could be placed upon 
them. It is probable, therefore, 
that.in the formation of his plan, 
and in devising the means by which 
he intended to carry it into effect, 
his lordship, though he did not en- 
tirely overlook the Spanish troops, 
did not reckon very confidently on 
their co-operation and support. On 
the Portuguese, however, he could 
place much more dependence ; and 
therefore, putting out of the ac- 
count the Spanish armies, we may 
reckon that he had about 70,000 
men anxious and qualified to meet 
the French. 

Of the numerical strength of the 
enemy it is still more difficult to 
form an accurate estimate: the 
losses of Bonaparte in his Russian 
campaign had compelled him, as 
we have already remarked, t 
draw off many ot his best troops 
from the peninsula; but the num- 
ber thus withdrawn cannot be ascer- 
tained: if we may credit the French 
statements, it was not very great; 
but these statements never can 
depended upon, and in this instance 
they are expressly contradicted by 
the excuses which the French made 


for their defeats in the peninsula 5 
OT, 











for 
factory notices which they gave of 
these defeats, they urged as their 
cause and excuse, the great number 
of troops which were withdrawn 
from the peninsula to supply the 
war in the north of Europe. 

The French armies in Spatn, 
however, though they were greatly 
weakened, and altogether scarcely 
made up one considerable army, 
still retained their distinctive appel- 
lations of the north, the centre, 
Portugal, and the south ; according 


to one calculation, the whole ot 


them amounted to 55,000 infantry 
and 7,000 cavalry: but this is evi- 
dently below their real force, and it 
is much more probable that their 
force was nearly if not quite 80,000 
men. If, however, they were in- 
ferior in numerical force to the al- 
lies, and still more inferior to them 
m respect to general and moral 
feeling, they had greatly the ad- 
vantage of them in the positions 
which they occupied. ‘They were 
indeed formidable: they were sup- 
ported by fortresses and fastnesses, 
all along the line of their retreat, 
beginning with Zamora and. ‘Toro, 
and thence extending through the 
valleys of the Pi uerga and Arlan- 
zon, to Burgos, Pancorvo, and Mi- 
randa. Onaccountof the strength of 
these positions, and of the incredible 
activity which the enemy displayed 
in repairing the fortifications of 
urgos, it was expected that the 
progress of the allies, at the begin- 
mJ oo _—— gn would be 
W ous, and difficult: and 
ministers, in the expectation that it 
a aoe hecessary regularly 
: siege Durgos, sent off a batter- 
+8 train for that purpose. But 
mw er gales some cause not 
ted . certainly not easily 
» Tesolved to abandon 


their strong positions; and the 
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in the very short and unsatis- 


987 


British public were agreeably sur- 
prised to learn, a very short time 
after lord Wellington had put his 
army in motion, that it had actually 
crossed the Ebro. On the 2d of 
June lord Wellington reached To- 
ro; and moving up the course of 
the Douro, the Pisuerga, and the 
Alancon, he arrived at Burgos on 
the 13th; the French rapidly re- 
treating before him, and evacuating 
all their strong positions. Even 
at Burgos they did not deem it 
prudent to make a stand ; but blew 
up the inner walls of the castle and 
works with so little skill and cau- 
tion, or with so much precipitation, 
that 30 of the garrison perished by 
the explosion. From burgos they 
continued their flight (for it resem- 
bled a flight rather than a retreat) 
for about 48 miles, on the main 
road to the Ebro. Their object 
was to cross this river, and thus to 
place it between themselves and 
lord Wellington’s army: but his 
lordship, aware of their mtention, 
and knowing hew difficult it would 
be to cross the river if they were in 
force on the opposite bank, ordered 
sir Thomas Graham to make a 
movement on the left, towards the 
upper part of the Ebro; which he 
crossed at the bridge of Arrano on 
the 15th. On the following day 
the remainder of the army crossed 
at Quintana: no halt was made: 
the enemy were evidently panic- 
struck, and lord Wellington resolv- 
ed to give them no respite. The 
intelligence of these events, though 
they were justly regarded as only 
preparatory to something grand 
and decisive, inspired the nation 
With still higher ideas of lord Wel- 
lington’s military talents: he had 
indeed, in his pursuit of the enemy, 
traversed 84 miles instead of 723 
but by his judicious movements 
he had avoided the strongly — 
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fied defiles, which he would other- 
wise have been obliged to force. 
There was another advantage re- 
sulting fro: n his plan: he h. id suC- 
ceeded in cutting off Palomb iniy 
with an Italian division of nearly 
4000 men, on the road to Bilboa, 
and against these he detached part 
of the Spanish troops, with some 
British cavalry and artillery. 
Between the arrival of the dis- 
atches announcing these events, 
and the next dispatches which were 
received from lord Weilin igton, the 
public mind, though not anxious, 
(for anxiety im pl es doubt, and 
there was no doubt,) was extremely 
interested: in a very short period, 
the enemy had been driven nearer 
the Pyrenees, without even the sem- 
blance of a battle, than he had ever 
been before, even in the whole 
course of a campaign, and after 
severe and obstinate fighting. It 
was then natural to ask, did he 
mean at fe gth to evacuate the pe- 
ninsula? Was the time at length 
approaching in which all our fond 


hopes were to be realized? and 
were they to be realized without 
the shedding of any more British 
blood? Some people fondly che- 
rished Unis expectation; but others, 
though they did not less confidently 
expect the expulsion of the French 
fron the peninsula « uring the 
campaign of I815, yet could see 
no reason to flatter themselves that 
this object would be accomplished 
without a battle; and those who 
were well acquainted with the mi- 
litary topography of this part of 
Spain, were of opmion that the 
French army would make a stand 
an the plains of Vittoria. 

Such indeed was the fact: on 
the evening of the 19th of June the 
French army took up a position in 
front of Vittoria: Joseph Bona- 


parte had the nominal command 


> 
\ 
1, 
i 


of it, but marsh: ud Jourdar In < cted ag 
major-general: the left rested og 
the heights of Puebla de © Arlanzon, 
and stretched across the va ley from 
thence, in front of the village of 
Arunez: the ri ght their ¢ 
was posted on a heigh t which I 
gt the valle y of Zador 43 and 
tie ght of the whole Army Was 
stati oe near Vittoria, for t] he pure 
pose of defending the p Assage of 
the river Zadora: besides these 
troops, there was a bo dy of reserve 
in the rear of the left division. Lord 
Wellington, in his pursuit of the 
enemy, had been obliged, from the 
nature of the country, to spread and 
extend his columns: as soon, there 
fore, as he perceived that the French 
were determined to risk a battle, 
he halted, in order to close them 
up: on the 20th he reconnoitred 
their position, and fixed on his.plaa 
of attack, Early on the morning 
of the 2Ist the battle of Vittoria 
commenced; sir Rowland Hill's 
division marching to gain posses 
sion of the heights of ot La Puebla: 
here the left. “of the enemy were 
posted, but not in great strength: 
sir Rowland Hill, not deeming & 
necessary to emp loy a large foree 
fc this purpose, detached one brie 
rade of the Spanish division under 
general Murillo, and ordered the 
other to keep the communication 
open with the main body. Scareely 
however had the Spanish troops be 
gun their march, before the enemy 
became sensible of the importance 
of the heights, and reinforced their 
troops there to such an extent that 
general Hill was under the nece® 
sity of detaching a strong body of 
troops to the same point: on 
heights an obstinate contest t 
pl: ice; the allics gained possession 
of them; but the enemy poured 1B 
fresh troops, and endeavoured 
recover them. For a short as 
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they were partially successful ; but 
at length the allies secured frm 

ossession, which they ret ined du- 
ring the whole period of the battle. 
General Hill, having secured these 
heights, lost no time in taking ad- 
vantage of his success; for under 
cover of them he first passed the 
Zadora, and afierwards the defile 
formed by the heights of that river: 
his next object was to gain posses- 
sion of the villages in front of the 
enemy’s line, which he accomplish- 
ed in spite of their repeated and 
oostinate resistance. 

So far the plan aad arrangements 
of lord Wellington had been com- 
pletely successful; but there was 
ashort delay in executing another 
part of them: the difficult nature 
of the country prevented the com- 
munication between the different 
columns, moving to the attack from 
their respective stations, at as early 
an hour as his lordship had expect- 
ed and calculated upon: the co- 
lumn composed of the 3d and 7th 
divisions, under the command of 
the ear] of D tlhousie, was particu. 
larly retarded from this cause. As 
soon however as the 4th and light 
“the had pas ed the Zadora, 
Gey moved towards the divisions 


non . : 
= the earl of Dalhousie and 


rs 


those under sir Thomas Picton. 
Chese divisions, when united, form. 
ed the centre of the army 3 and it 
was lord Wellington’s ‘intention 
that they should attack the heichts 
on which the right of the enemy’s 
Centre was placed, while general 
ill attacked the left: but the ene- 
™ yh wing been under the necessity 
aor re his line for the pur- 
Of strengthening his detach. 
od on the hills, abandoned his 
ton in the valley as soonas he 
perceived that it was the intention 
British army to attack it: 


ie a ons “e 
oh. he left this position, he 
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directed his march towards Vitto- 
ria, and arrived there in good order: 
The British troops, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of the ground, follow- 
ed the retreating foe in admirable 
order, while the left advanced to 
the same point by the high road 
from Vittoria to Bilboa. On this 
road the enemy had a division of 
infantry and some cavalry, resting 
with their right on some strong 
heights, while they also occupied 
in considerable strength two vil- 
lages, as 1é'es-de=pont to the bridges 
over the Zadora. It was of the 
greatest consequence cither to drive 
them from these heights, or to turn 
their position ; and for this purpose 
general Pack’s Portuguese brigade, 
and a Spanish division, supported 
by a brigade of British light dra- 
goons, and the 5th division of ins 
fantry were dispatched; in exectu- 
ting this service, the Portuguese 
pyrcicularly distinguished them- 
selves ; nor did the Spaniards be- 
have ina manner unworthy of their 
companions in arms. As soon a 
the hetehts were gained, a brigade 
of the 5th division advanced to the 
storming of the village in their im- 
mediate vicinity, the possession of 
which was necessary for the future 
movements and operations of this 
part of the British army: the bri- 
gade advanced in columns, in the 
most masterly style, under a very 
heavy fire of artillery and musketry, 
without firing a shot. Here the 
loss of the enemy was very consi- 
derable, and three pieces of cannon 
fell into our hands, No time was 
lost in proceeding from this village 
to attack the next; but for this, it 
was judged expedient to form a 
strong battery, under the cover of 
the fre from which colonel Hal- 
kett’s brigade advanced to the at. 
tack: the village was sooa carried; 
and the enemy being pursued to the 
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bridge were there charged by the 
light battalion, who took three guns 
and a howitzer. While these ope- 

rations were going on, the enemy 
made repe: ated and de sperate efforts 
to regain possession of the first vil- 
lage, which had been taken from 
them; but they were gallantly re- 
pulsed by the troops of the 5th di- 
vision under the eommand of ma- 
jor-general Qswald. The next 
movement was the crossing of the 
Zadora; but this could not be 
made, while the reserve of the ene- 
my continued on the heights on the 
lett of that river: as soon however 
as they were driven from thence, 
and through the valley of Vittoria, 
the whole army co- “operat ted in the 
pursuit. By this time the defeat 
of the French was most decisive 
and glorious; and in their retreat 
they discovered the utmost uncer- 
tamty and contusion. 

General Graham moved his di- 
vision in such a manner, and took 
up such a position as effectually 
intercepted the enemy’s retreat by 
the high road to France: in conse- 
quence of this, tl i¢y were compelled 
to turn towards the road leading to 
Pampe shuna; ; butthe y were so close ly 
pursued that it was utter rly IMpo S 
sible for them to occupy any posi- 
tion for a sufhicient leneth of time 
to allow their baggage and artillery 
to be drawn off : they were there- 
fore compelled, either to expose 
themselves to the cert: Te ot the 
utter ruin of thr ir army, ortoa 
don their baggare and artillery ; 
and preferrmy the latter alter native, 
the whole fell into a 
the British. 

Never was victory mofe dectsive 
or glorious : 


bi tH 


and thus the army of 
loseph Bonaparte, which consisted 
of the whole ot the armies of the 
south and the centre, and of four 


divisions, wnd of all the cavalry of 
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¢ possession of 





AND 


the army of Portugal, besides some 
troops from the army of the north, 
was weakened and scattered in soch 
a manner, as presented little pro. 
spect that it would again be able to 
oppose the British in the peninsula, 
Nor were those divisions of the 
enemy’s troops, which had not been 
present at the battle of Vittoria, in 
a much better condition; for the 
result of that battle had cut them 
off from all communication with 
each other, and exposed them to 
almost certain ruin. 

The trophies of the victors were 
numerous and splendid; 151 pieces 
of cannon and 415 ammunition 

waggons were captured, as greata 
number as ever were taken on the 

field of battle. Our loss was great, 
amounting to upwards of 4000 men 
in killed’and w ounded : that of the 
enemy in killed, wounded, and pr 
soners, Was at least three times as 
gre: at. 

The joy and seegmeabitiel with 
which the intelligence of the victory 
of Vittoria was received in Britain, 
it would ‘be in vain to attempt te 
describe : every person was sensible 
that this victory bore, on its very 
front, more decisive marks of use 
fulness, as well as of glory, than 
Wid ot the former victories which 
lord Wellington had ¢ ained. In 
most of his former v ictories, there 
had been much hard fighting; 
though the enemy, whether ther 
attacked, or sust ained the e attack, 
were always defeated, yet their de- 
feat was not followed by any dis- 
orderly rout, nor ac companied by 
the loss of much of their ‘artillery: 
besides, after most of their — 
defeats, they had so soon rallied | 
good order, and in consid 
force, that lord Wellington had 
never been able to rescue much ¢ 
the country from them But the 


victory of Vittoria preset nted “ 
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ny and glorious contrast in all these 
respects; the rout ol the enemy 
was complete, extensive, and sig 
nal; each succeeding day, instead 
of showing him recovered from its 
effects, was more likely to show him 
suffering more severely : he had 
lost all his artillery, which, with a 
French army, is of the most mate- 
rial importance: but above all, the 
moral effect of this victory would, 
from all the circumstances attend- 
ing it, be much greater than that 
which had followed from any of 
lord Wellington’s previous victo- 
ries. 

The British government and 
people displayed their sense of his 
high deserts in the most marked 
and gratifying manner: the staff of 
marshal Jourdan having been taken 
and sent over to the prince regent, 
he in return made lord Wellington 
afield marshal; while a grand féte 
was given at Vauxhall on this glo- 
nous occasion. The Spanish go- 
vernment, too, as a proof of their 
obligations, to him, created him 
duke of Vittoria. 

His lordship was not a man to 
neglect any opportunity ot reaping 
every possible advantage from the 
victory which he had gained: he 
therefore pursued the beaten enemy 
closely and unremittingly : on the 
“4th of June their rear reached 
Pampeluna with only one howitzer. 
lhe French general Clausel, igno- 
rant of the defeat ot his country- 
fa “ppr vached Vittoria with part 
eta of the north on the 
“is but as soon as he learnt the 
"ete _ battle, and moreover 

a the viemity of that village 
: eivision ot the British forces, he 
4 a » Lord Welling. 
lieence Cc : is - oe intel 
Say of ered the ides of cut 
purpose P eter, and tor this 

» our divisions of intantry 
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and two brigades of cavalry, were 
moved towards Tudela, and two 
divisions and two brigades upon 
Logrono, Clausel, however, not 
thinking himself secure, pushed 
forward to Tudela, and ultimately 
to Saragossa, by forced marches: 
the Spanish generals Mina and don 
Julian pressed closely on the line 
of his retreat, and succeeded in 
capturing 300 French, 2 guns, and 
some stores. While these opera- 
tions were going on against Clausel, 
the main body of the defeated army 
continued their flight beyond Pam- 
peluna ; and general Hill, leaving a 
sufficient force to blockade this 
place, moved the principal part of 
his division to the head of the 
Bidassoa, the rivulet which divides 
France from Spain. When he ar- 
rived there, he had the satisfaction 
to find that the enemy had actually 
quitted the peninsula, and retreated 
into France. 

Besides Clausel’s division, there 
was another considerable body of 
French troops under general Toy, 
who had nor been engaged in the 
battle of Vittoria, and whom lord 
Wellington judged it proper to 
pursue: against them sir ‘Thomas 
Graham was sent: they took the 
high road leading through Toloza. 
On the 24th and 25th of June the 
British advanced guard came up 
with the enemy, when some sharp 
fighting took place, which was suc- 
ceeded on the evening of the latter 
day by a general attack on them 
in the town of Tolzo, from which 
they were driven with considerable 
loss: in this attack the German and 
Portuguese troops were principally 
enraged, and they both behaved 
ina very gallant manner. As soon 
as general Graham had driven the 
enemy from their position, he ad- 
vanced towards Irun on the con- 
fines of France, and on the 2d of 
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July general Foy’s roops were 
forced to cross the Bidassoa. From 
the direction which general! Clansel 
took in his retreat, it was at first 
sul posed that he meant to jomn, or 
at least to co-operate with, Suchet 
in Catalonia; but after he reached 
Saragossa, he changed the line ct 
his march, and proceeded towards 
Jaca, a villace about 45 miles ci- 
rectly north of the former place, 
and consequently on the road to 
France. Thus, of the troops which 
had been beaten at Vittoria, the 
whole of the right and left wings 
had quitted the peninsula; but three 
fivisions ot the centre under gene- 
ral Gazan still loitered in the valley 
of Bastan, of which they seemed 
determined to retain possession, as 
it was very fertile and tull of strong 
positions. Against them two bri- 
gades of British and two of Por- 
tuguese infantry, under the com- 
mand of sir Rowland Hill, were 
sent; and on the 4th, 5th, and 7th 
of July they were successively dis- 
lodged from all their posts, and 
obliged to retreat into France. 

We have alrea I) mentioned that 
lord Wellington had formed a most 
judicious and comprehensive plan 
for the operations of the peninsular 
campaign of I815: this pl in did 
not merely take in his own movee 
ments in the north-west of Spain, 
but embraced the movements and 
operations of the army which had 
been so long cooped up in Alicant, 
but which was now free, under the 
command of sir John Murray, and 
destined to act against Suchet in 
Catalonia. So far as lord Welling- 
ton himself was concerned in car« 
rying his own plan into execution, 
t Was most completely and glos 
riously successful; but it was far 
otherwise when acted upon by sir 
John Murray. His army had been 
so utterly inactive and useless, while 
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under the command of sreneral Fre. 
deric Maitland, that it mig it have 
been expected that ministers would 
have chosen a more fit person tg 
succeed him, and that his successor 
would have been stimulated by 
more than ordinary motives to en- 
terprise and exertion. At first there 
was undoubtedly some appearance 
and hope, that sir John Murray 
would have been successful in the 
execution of that part of lord Wel. 
lington’s plan which depended up. 
on him; for he did engage, and 
partially defeat, the force under 
Suchet : but in his account of this 
action there was so much obscuri- 
ty mixed with so much rodomen- 
tade, and the consequences of the 
victory which he claimed were ot 
such an ambiguous nature, that 
many people were disposed to 
doubt of sir John Murray’s qualif- 
cations for the arduous and impor- 
tant situation in which he was plas 
ced, These opinions were but too 
well founded : lord Wellington had 
sent instructions to sir John Murray 
to land in Catalonia, and undertake 
the siece of ‘l'arragona, as a prepa 
ratory step to further operations: 
a British fleet was stationed off this 
part of the coast of Spain, under 
the command of admiral Hallowell, 
a most active and meritorious of 
ficer. ‘he troops were landed ; 
the siege of ‘Tarragona was begun: 
but early in the month of June sf 
John Murray received information 
that the French were assembling m 
considerable numbers near Barees 
lona, and that marshal Suchet was 
advancing from Valencia: the Ea 
glish weneral was instantly panic 
struck: he does not appear to have 
acted on acettrate information re 
specting the strength of the enemy» 
but to have determined upon re 
embarking his troops, on the fai 


of vague rumours. In his dispatch 
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‘ore igevery indication of the truth 


t 
what we have stated : marshal 


Sechet, he SAYS, in four or five 
davs, if he had not reeembarked, 
could have attacked him with up- 
wards of 20,000 men, or could have 
avoided an action, if he wished still 
further to re-inforce his army ; 
while he himself could scarcely 
bring into the field 12,000 men. 
But allowing the accuracy of the 
statement respecting the enemy’s 
force, it may be asked, why it was 
not ascertained before sir John 
Murray landed his army, and com- 
nenced the siege of ‘Tarragona? 
But sir John Murray was stili more 
censurable in the mode in which he 
conducted the re-embarkation of 
his troops: although, by his own 
account, the enemy were at a con- 
siderable distance, yet the re-embar- 
kation was conducted witlr so much 
unnecessary precipitation, that all 
the artillery was left behind; and 
it iseven said that the horses would 
have been shot, had it not been for 
the remoastrances of admiral Hal- 
lowell, That sir John Murray was 
apprehensive that lord Wellington 
would not approve of his conduct, 
is abundantly evident from the fol- 
lowing passare in his official dis- 
patches to his lordship: ¢ Perhaps 
your lordship is of opinion that I 
ought to have risked an action ¢ 
but when your lordship is informed 
Mat I had no possibility of a re- 
bot: tve been no hopes of em- 
rkation, u followed; and that 
the army must have been unavoid- 
the) wale beats I venture to hope 
ever much seh ent Wil think, how- 
have l ue aye 4g regretted, that 
«. Acopted the only means of 
mining eats, oF indeed 
‘ Bs an urmy on which so much 
~-Peads, [am fully aware there 

we Many circumstances which m; 
eilCil ay 
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require further explanation, and 
upon all parts I sha!l be happy to 
give every explanation in my power. 
Your lordship per!aps may be of 
opinion, that the place should have 
been taken; but as it was far too 
strong to storm, [ believe it not 
ouly to have been impossible, but 
that we should not have taken it in 
eight or ten days: my only regret 
is that I continued the sieg® so long. 
Induced by the hopes of the rein- 
forcements I expected, I continued 
it to the last moment, and fortu- 
nately, the weather proving favour- 
able, the troops were embarked 
without molestation, On this fa- 
vourable circumstance | could not 
depend for another day ; and there- 
fore having taken my part, I im- 
mediately put it in execution, and 
L regret to say that I was in con- 
sequence obliged to leave the guns 
in the most advanced batteries. 
Had I remained another day, they 
might have been brought off ; but 
this risk I could not run, when the 
existence of the army was at stake, 
not only from unfavourable wea- 
ther, but from the appearance of an 
enemy, in whose presence | could 
not have embarked perhaps at all, 
certainly not without suffering a 
ereat loss, and without the possibi- 
hity of deriving any advantage.” 

Notwithstanding this anxious, 
laboured, but confused and ufisa- 
tisfactory defence of his conduct, 
lord Wellington, when he trans- 
mitted the dispatch to miuisters, 
merely observed on it, “ On this 
transaction I do not think myself 
sufficiently informed to be able to 
write more: but it is not difficult 
to perceive, in this short remark, 
the dissatisfaction and disappoint. 
ment of his lordship at the failure 
of sir John Murray. 

Marshal Suchet, of course, re- 
presented the proceedings of sir 
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John before Tarragona as much 
more disgraceful, and his re-em- 
barkation as much more disastrous, 
than it actually was ; and while the 
French papers were silent respect- 
ing their defeat at Vittoria, and the 
evacuation of the peninsula by 
their main army, they were filed 
with the proceedings of marshal 
Suchet. 

The account of sir John Mur- 
ray’s re-embarkation reaching En- 
gland soon after the news of the 
victory which lord Wellington had 
rained, and it being known that 
his lordship had counted on. sir 
John’s co-operation -to render his 
plans more perfect, excited against 
the latter a strong and general 
feeling of indignation; and his dis- 
patches were scrutinized and can- 
vassed with much severity. It was 
observed that, according to his 
own statement, he re-embarked 
when Suchet was six days’ march 
from him ; and this period this ge- 
neral would have required to col- 
lect his forces, and to bring them 
regularly into the field, as was 
distinctly mentioned in his report 
to the French war minister : “ The 
necessity of following the move- 
ments of the English flect torced 
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me to sacrifice the pleasure I should 
have had in congatulating the go. 
vetTnor, Bertoletti H but by going to 
Tarragona I should have 
days.” 

With respect to the last point of 
general Murray’s defence, that, if 
beaten, “ he had no possibility of 
retreat, but the whole army must 
h ive been sacrificed sd it Miay be 
observed that it is not nec es uy for 
a defeated general, with the sea in 
his rear, of which he has the com. 
mand, to sacrifice more than the 
rear guard of his army. Even 
marshal Suchet seems to have en- 
tertained no hopes of being able to 
defeat the English ; for he express. 
ly states, “ ‘The report of twenty. 
five deserters proved to me, that 
the English, either covered by the 
fort of Balaguer or embarked, 
were placed beyond the reach of 
a land army.” Indeed, according 
to the rule laid down by general 
Murray, general Stuart ought not to 
have fought against a superior force 
at Maida, because, if conquered, 
he had no possibility of retreat; 
and Abercrombie should equally 
have avoided an engagement !n 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Remarks on the fir si Events of the Camp ai on in the Peninsula—Soult takes the 


Comman d of 


the French Army—his high militar y O haracter— Observations 


on the Effects produced on the ae Soldiers by taking Places by Storm— 


The Siege of S:. Sebastian and 


B! 0C ‘f, ud. 
Oper tions against St. Sebastian —Soult determines to reliev 


, of Pa: mpel. una comin: need F% 1T st 
: this Fortress 


and ! Pam, scluna—Prepardtions of Lori ! Wilkngton to ) frus strate bis Designs 


a Haitle ¢ of the Pyr: nN 45—Ait. 1c 
oy Centre—on their left Wi. 
Vellington becomes ‘hy 
mation to bis Soldiers—t/x 


—the latter both more glorious and more importa nt in its 
Town taken by Assault—Gallantry of 


of St. Sebastian reccommen: ed—the 
the British Troopi—falsely accused 
relieve St. Sebastian defeated. 

UCH were the first events and 

operations of the peninsular 
war inthe campaign of 18153; ofa 
chequered description and = cha- 
racter no doubt: but when they 
are viewed fairly, and in all their 
consequences, it must be admitted, 
that what was glorious and success- 
ful very far preponder ated over 
what was disgraceful and dis- 
astrous, Indi ed the movements 
and Operations of the enemy in 
the east of Opa ain were necessarily 
deper nden nt, im a great measure, on 


their Suc , OT Want o vf SUCCESS, in 


the north-west of the peninsula : 
between lord Welli: ngton and the 
army directly o pposed to him, was 
the fate of the war and of the penin- 
Sula to be decided: if he succeed- 
ed in completely dete sage his op- 
ponents, Suchet migh tinger in 
Valencia or the neighbouring pro- 
rag but he would retain them 
my ON a precarious tenure, and 
migh C expose himself to serious if 
not ire mediable disaster, It was 
‘owever desirable that the direct 
©pposition to Suchet should be as 


active and formidable as possible ; 


k of the Fen my on the British right Wing 
ng— bi he En my <ese d at all Pot PES 
Assailant—the Enemy driven back—Soult’s Procla- 
Batiles of Vittoria and of the Pyrenees compared 


Conseq uences — Siege 


of Outrage—Soult’s second Attempt lo 


and that the British forces in that 
part of Spain, which had hitherto 
done nothing to assist lord Wel- 
lington’s plans, should eap their 
share of the glory of delivering the 
peninsula: this army, as_ being 
composed in part of Sicilian troops, 
required a general of considerable 
talents ; one who by the strictness 
of his discipline, by the activity and 
energy of his conduct, as well as 
by the hold which he possessed 
by his peculiar situation and cha- 
racter, might render these troops 
as efficient as their inexperience 
would admit. Hitherto, the ge- 
nerals who had commanded this 
mixt army were by no means qua- 
lified for their situation: not look- 
ed up to with confidence or respect 
by the British, it was imp: ssible 
that the foreign troops could re- 
ecard them with those feelings 
hich an army must have towards 
its commander, before it can expect 
or even feel a strong desire to be 
victorious. It was therefore judg- 
ed expedient by lord Wiliiam Ben- 
tinck to go himself from Sicily and 
take the command of sir John Mur- 
T 4 ray’s 
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ray’sarmy; which having re-cm- 
barked, as we have seen, from Tar- 
ragona, was landed in Valencia for 
the purpose of more directly op- 
posing Suchet. 

It was equally the interest of 
Bonaparte to place his army, or 
rather the remnants of it, on the 
borders of the Pyrenees, under 
one of his ablest and most experi- 
enced generals, on the supposition 
that he still persevered in the idea 
of retaining Spain: but a man of 
common prydence, every man ine 
deed not blinded by the most in- 
sane and fatal obstinacy, instead of 
employing his best general, and 
some of his best troops, in the de- 
fence ot Spain, would have aban- 
doned that country altogether, and 
employed them on purposes not 
only of a more urgent nature, but 
where there was 2 Tittle better pro- 
spect of success. For at this period 
the affairs of Bonaparte in the 
north, as we shall afterwards see, 
were in a situation of great and im- 
minent hazard; but such was the 
madness of his obstinacy, that when 
most undoubted proofs had been 
given him that he could not hold 
possession of Spain, he withdrew 
troops for this purpose from a 
quarter where he could ill spare 
them. He probably however did 
himself more disservice by di - 
patching Soult from Germany to 
tuke the command of the forces on 
the Pyrenees. ‘This general in all 
his CAM pains, especially in the 
south-west of Spain, had evinced 
more talents than any other of 
Bonaparte’s gene rals: he was not 
only more active and enerretic, 
but his activity and energy were 
accompanied and di cted by more 
method and order ; they rested on 
more clear and comprehensive 
views: under the most criti¢al and 
Cmobarrassing circumstances he was 
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never at a loss: his talents and re. 
sources seemed to rise in exact pro, 
portion to the dangers and diff. 
culties with which he was sur. 
rounded. Nor was he by any means 
deficient in the most direct qualif. 
cations of a general: his courage 
was undoubted ; possessed of great 
corporal activity and hardiness, he 
set anexample of patient endure 
ance of fatigue to all his troops. 
His military skill, too, was not 
only very extensive, but it was ofa 
superior description; he had made 
himself well acquajnted with those 
sciences by which the military art 
may be best assisted and most im. 
proved. In short, Soult was a man 
who might have preserved Spainto 
Bonaparte if it could have been pre- 
served: but he was called to the 
ofhce when things were desperate ; 
he was placed against a general, 
who, even under circumstances 
more favourable to the French, 
would have proved himself supe- 
riorto him: he had to command 
troops dispirited and w eakened by 
repeated defeats, against troops Me 
spired and flushed with victory, 
When the intelligence of the 
battle of Vittoria, and its conse 
quences, reached England, much 
conjecture and speculation were 
indulged with respect to the /uture 
designs aud movements of lord 
Wellington: some people were of 
opinion that he would advance im- 
mediately into France ; others were 
disposed to believe, that before he 
rossed the Pyrenees, he ™ ould 
either proceed with his whole army, 
or dispatch a part of it against 
Suchet; while such as were better 
conversant with military affairs,an 
better acquainted with the country 
where the scene of operations was 
now laid, imagined that the reduce 
tion of St. Sebastian and Pampee 
luna must precede all ultimate ope» 
Tauonsy 
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rations, ‘These two places were 
very strong, especially -St._ Sebas- 
tian, Which indeed, both ome ts 
natural position and from tne skill 
ad labour which the French had 
expended on its fortifications, Was 
not inferior in strength to any place 
in the peninsula, with the single 
exception of Gibraltar. 1 hrough- 
out the whole of the two revolu- 
tionary wars in which the French 
have been engaged, and particu- 
larly during the last war, they-have 
selected for the defence of places 
likely to be besieged their best 
troops, and placed at their head 
such officers as were not only of the 
most obstinate and persevering 
ravery, but as also possessed great 
experience and skill in engineering. 
Scarcely a single place in the pe- 
ninsula had fallen into our posses 
sion except after a gallant defence, 
and with aconsiderable loss on our 
part. It was not therefore to be 
supposed that cither St. Sebastian 
or Pampeluna would be reduced 
easily or soon; e pecially when it 
was known that Soult had taken 
He command of the army, and 
that he had encouraged the O- 
vernors of these jortresses to expect 
that he would with as little delay 
as possible advance to their relief. 

The powers with which this ole 
neral Was invested by Be naparte 
Were Of a very extensive and al- 
most Unprecedented nature: he 
was appointed Heuten 
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dificult to put that spirit and feel- 
ing in them which mighi enable him 
again to lead them torth to combat 
with those who had often defeated 
them, with the smallest prospect of 
success. ‘This however the French 
general attempted; and as he could 
not expect that St. Sebastian or 
Pampeluna would hold out very 
long, he was under the necessity of 
hastening his measures; and at 
last of proceeding to action, with 
an army only partially recruited in 
strength and spirits, or restored to 
discipline and organization. 

In the mean time lord Welling- 
ton was not idle: he was well aware 
that Soult had taken the command 
of the French armies, and that he 
would soon resume offensive opera- 
tions; itwas therefore of importance 
to prosecute the siege of St.Sebastian 
with vigour. It seems to be part 
of the plan of lord Wellington’s 
military operations, in most cases 
to prefer the assault to the gradual 
reduction of a place; and under 
most circumstances this mode ts 
attended with great advantages; 
not the most trifling and unim- 
portant of which is, that the gal- 
lantry of the troops, by being kept 
in play and exercise by assault, is 
much more likely to increase, than 
during the tedious and routine ope. 
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rations of a siege. he great o 
ject of a general ought undoubted- 
ly to be, to infuse into his soldiers 
a most unshaken belief of their su- 


periority to the enemy ; and th 
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French engineers, and the uimost 
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gorons assault: but undoubtedly 
the preference must be given to the 
latter mode, whenever a saving of 
time is an object of great conse- 
quence, or whenever the e nemy’s 
army is at hand; for it seldom 
happens that the besieging force ts 
sO strong, as at once to carry on 
the siege oor Oppose the army 
which comes to the relict of the be- 
siered place. 

‘Towards the end July, the 
division of the British army, under 
sir Thomas Graham, commenced 


the siege of St. Sebastiun: at thts 
time Soult was at Bayonne: his 
line extended along the river Adour, 


trom Bayonne to Oleron ; ; hisright 
rested on the former place, his left 
on the latter: one of his advanced 
wuards was at St. Jean Pied de 
Port, and the other at Puerto de 
Bera. In this position his army 
was almost mixed with that of the 
allies at Irun, Lesaco, and Maya. 
The Ist and Sth divisions of lord 
Wellington's army, under the com- 
mand of gener: ls Pack k and Brad- 


ford, were at this time before St. 
~~ a: tag 
Sebastian, under general Graham ; 
LL. = ' 

the 7th light Giviston Was posted 


on the right of the river Bidassoa, 
of course within the line of the 
Spanish frontier, and near to Le- 
saco: the Gallician army, under 
the command of was at 
trun ; Longa, with his troops, was 
between Irun and Lesaco ; the 
Sd, th, un i Oth divisions, which 
had been sent in pursuit of the 
enemy and to observe Pampeluna, 
were hdrawn from the latter 
place, and ordered to rejoin the 
mam army: the Yd division, and 
the troops under Silviera, oce upied 
respec tive ly th e two great P wsses Of 
Roncevalles and Mar a—the one 
from Pampeluna to Bayonne, and 
the other from Pan peluna to Sr, 
Wvan Pied de Port : the Spanish cc rps, 


Cron; 
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under the command of O'Der. 
nell, continued to blockade Pan 
peluna. ‘he force under lord 
Wellington consisted of abou 
40, OOO etkective British troo ps; 
25,000 Portuguese ; the same num 
ber of 5; oaniards, under Giron and 
O’Donnell ; besides those under 
Longa and Mina, and the guerillas, 
The force under Soult cannot at 
this time be so accurately ascertain. 
ed, but it probably amounted to 
upwards of 60,000 men. Lord 
Wellington’s objects were to reduce 
St. Sebastian as speedily as possi. 
ble; to blockade at first and ulti. 
mately to reduce sampeluna ; and, 
while he was ¢ carrying on these two 
operations, to watch and defeat the 
movements of Soult. Soult’s ob- 
ject ot course was to raise the siege 
of St. Sebastian and the blockade 
of Pampeluna, either by a direct 
attack on the British, ‘or by sucha 
series of Movements as would com. 
pel lord Wellington to withdraw 
the besiv gin; 7 portion of his armies. 
The first object of sir T. Graham 
was to establish a battery against 
a convent, which the enemy bad 
fo rtified and occupied in force, 
yout six hundred yards from the 
works of St. Sebastian On the 
ltth of July the b: ittery was open 
ed, and the convent was so far de 
stroyed as to warrant the attempt 
to storm the building, “* a [e+ 
doubt which protected 5 lett 
Hank. This operation completely 
succeeded, and the British troops 
were established at th e convent, 
and at a vill: ige immediate ly below 
it Soon afterwards two pri icticable 
reaches were ctfected at ot Se 
ny “ and on the 24th of July 
orders were given to attacs them : 
the assault was most obs stinately 
and heroically made; but it did 
not succeed; and our loss on the 


occasion was very great. On the 
very 
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very day when this unsuccessful as 
sqult took place, Soult having 
made all his arrangements, and 
collected the right and left wings 
of his army, with one division of 
his centre, and two divisions of his 
cavalry, at St. Jean Pied de 
Port, attacked gencral Byng’s post 
at Roncevalles with between 30,000 
and 40,000 men, As soon as ge- 
seral Cole was aware of this, he 
moved to the support of general 
Byng; and though their united 
divisions were very far inferior in 
numbers to the French, they main- 
tained their position throughout 
the day: towards the evening how: 
ever the enemy turned it, and the 
British were withdrawn in the 
course of the night. While this 
attack was going on under marshal 
Soult in person, two divisions of 
the centre of his army attacked sir 
Rowland Hill’s position on the 
Puerto de Maya, and at first com- 
pelled part of our troops to give 
way: but general Barnes’s brigade 
moving up to their support they 
regained their position: at this 
juncture, general Hill being in- 
formed that general Cole was 1e- 
ting from his position, thought it 
expedient to withdraw his troops 
likewise, 

As soon as lord Wellington was 
apprised of these events, he took 
such Measurés as‘might enable him 
stil] to continue the siege of St. 
Sebastian and the bl ickade of Pam- 
peluna, even while he was engaged 
a the enemy; fora general bat. 
+ ob eatp lle epee ara On 
ot  benend tieegurnebesee. 
q $d and 4th divisions, 
ae og ot _ enemy Was 
Was defended by the right; which 
the ith Cm . y one battalion of 

: Uzuese reciment: tl 
regiment maintained j haan 

g steadiness and bravery, 
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and, imitating the British, com- 
pletely succeeded in repulsing the 
French with the bayonet. As, 
however, this hill was of great im- 
portance to the issue of the engage- 
ment, inasmuch as, if it had been 
turned, a road to Pampeluna might 
have been opened, the Portuguese 
troops were reinforced by the Bri- 
tish 40th andtwo Spanish regiments; 
and in consequence of this rein- 
forcement, the enemy were not 
able, notwithstanding their repeat- 
ed and most obstinate attacks, to 
make any impression on this posi- 
tion. 

On the morning of the 28th the 
6th division of infantry joined the 
army, and lord Wellmgton gave 
orders that they should occupy the 
heights on the left of the valley of the 
Lauz, where they were supported 
by the 4th division, Scarcely had 
they taken up this position when 
they were attacked bya very large 
force of the enemy ; but their front 
was so well defended by the fire of 
their own light troops from the 
heights on the left, that the enemy 
were soon driven back with ime 
mense loss. As they were now in 
avery difficult and dangerous si- 
tuation in the valley of the Lauz,— 
in order to extricate themselves 
from it, they commenced an at- 
tack on the height on which the 
lett of the 4th division were post- 
ed; and of this they obtained pos- 
session; but their success and 
triumph were only momentary ; 
for they were soon driven from it 
by the 7th cacgadores, supported 
by major-general Ross at the head 
of his brigade of the 4th drvision. 
The loss of the enemy on this oc- 
casion was very great. The battle 
was now general along the whole 
front of the heights, which were 
occupied by the 4th division ; and 
it was every where favourable, ex- 
cept 
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cept where one battalion of the 
10th Portuguese regiment was 
post d. Ag. sinst this batt: ilion the 
enenry advanced in su ch superior 
and overwhelming num! vers, thatt 

was compelled to give way ; and 
mM its retreat exposing the right of 
major-general Koss’s brigade, the 
enemy were enabled to ‘establish 
themselves on the British line; and 
major-general Ross was compelled 


to withdraw trom his post. As’ 


soon as lord Wellington perceived 
this partial defeat, he ordered the 
27th and 48th regiments to charge, 
m ehe hirst place, that portion of the 
enemy’s troops which had succeed- 

ed in establishing themselves on the 
height, and next those on the lett 
of them. These orders were in- 
stantly carried into execution in the 
most gallant and successful style ; 
nothing could withstand the charge 
of these regiments. British soldiers 
know that the bayonet is, in a 
most marked and peculiar sense, 
their Weapon: and the enemy are 
equally sensible, that when British 
troops employ this weapon they are 
invincible. The enemy by these 
charges were driven from the 
l cights with preat kk . and in the 
wimost disorder and contusion; 
and victory was again restored to 
the British in the only place where 
it seemed to be dubious or w avering. 

While these charges were carryjng 
into execution, the Gth division 
moved forward to a situation in 
the valley nearer to the left of the 
4th: as soon as this movement pea 
place, the attack on this front ceased 
enti rel} : 

The assault of the enemy on our 
left wing Was not carried imto ex- 
ecution with the same skill or eel 
very. as soon as lord Wellington 
tound that general Cole, as we h 
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asic nf ‘ mH trced, had Cilaf res 


aN 
his 
posizon, he duected general Hill 


H AND 


to march by Lanz upon Lesaco 
that part of the enemy’s re, 
which had been in front of general 
Hill, as soon as they observed his 
Jine of march, tollowed him, ang 
arrived at Ostez on the 29h. 
Their object was, by an attack on 
this division of the British, to ep. 
deavour to turn the left of the 
whole army, as they found that 
they could not make any impres. 
sion on the front: they were more. 
over induced to this attempt, in 
consequence of their own numeri. 
cal str rength 1 in this part of the held 
of ba tle,. and their having occupied 
& position on the mountains which 
seemed little exposed to attack, 
They commenced their Operations 
by reinforcing with one division the 
troops which were opposed to ge. 

eral Hill, at the same time re 
taining their position c n the moun- 
Lins, “where their principal force 
was posted: but the troops which 
had hitherto occupied the heights 
opposite the 3d British division 
were drawn in to their left; and 
during the night of the 20th they 
occup: ‘ed in considerable strength, 
the top of the mountain opposite 
the Gth and ‘7th divisions: ther 
right, by these movements, was thus 
connected with the divisions des 
tined to attack general Hill. 

But lord Wellington was fe 
solved that they sho uld no longer 
be the assailants: he therefore ore 
dered the earl of Dalhousie to ob- 
tain pos: ession of the top of the 
mountain in his front, and thus 
turn the right of the enemy ; while 
general Picton was directed t o cross 
the heights on which the left of the 
enemy had been posted, and thus 
turn their left by the road to Roa- 
cevalles. His lordship at the same 
time made the necessary prepat 
tions and arrangements to attack 


the front of the encmy, provided 
success 
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wecess should attend the move- 
efits and the operations on their 
Aonks should be successful. As 
coon as the earl of Dalhousie had 
driven the enemy from the moun- 
tain, general Pack turned the vil- 
lyee of Sorausen, which was 1n- 
tantly attacked and carried by 
the Gth division. The front of the 
enemy’s main position was attacked 
by general Cole; and though it was 


, 


very strong and difficult of access, 


they were obliged to abandon it: 
in their retreat a great many pri- 
soners were taken. 

As soon as lord Wellington was 
convinced that. these operations 
would be successful, he detached 
troops to support general Hill: the 

nemy had appeared in front of 

him late in the morning, and im- 
mediately commenced an extended 
movement on his left flank: in 
consequence of this, he was under 
the necessity of withdrawing from 
theheight that he had occupied near 
the Lizaco to the next range. In 
this position he maintained himself, 
notwithstanding alithe efforts of the 
enemy to dislodge him from it. 
Inthe mein time, by the retreat of 
part of their line, the British troops 
who pursued them were placed 
in the rear of that which was 
attacking general Hill. ‘hus hav- 
ing this general in their front, and 
lord Wellington in their rear, they 
judged it necessary to commence 
their retreat ; and on the 31st they 
occupied the pass of Donna Maria. 
Hislordship directed general Hill 
and lord Dalhousie to pursue them 
to this place : on their arrival at the 
foot of the pass, they found the 
— oe 3 r’ Ail in great 
ing on nped 1 a epsom mMOv- 
riche .? Psp ae iel and to the 
Was advancin cS w on general Hill 
ans Fa presig cloely 
- dt was found impos- 
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sible to cut them off, as their rear 
had begun to ascend before general 
Hill’s arrival: great annoyance was 
however given to the enemy in his 
retreat, till at last he took up a 
strong position at the top of the 
pass, with a cloud of skirmishers in 
his front: here he was attacked by 
lieutenant-general Stewart, who 
succeeded in forcing back the 
skirmishers to the top of the hill. 
Lieutenant-general Stewart, onthis 
advantage, pressed forward; but 
coming on their main body, he 
found them so numerous and 
strongly posted, that he was obliged 
to withdraw till he was reinforced 
by the 7th division. In this attack 
lieutenant-general Stewart was 
wounded, and major-general Prin- 
gle took the command of the divi- 
sion: the attack was again renew- 
ed, while the 7th division pressed 
them on the other side: both these 
divisions, emulating one another in 
glorious and strenuous effort, gain- 
ed the summit of the pass about the 
same time; the enemy retiring in 
good order, but after having sus- 
tained a very considerable loss. 
Our success in this point would 
have been both more decisive, and 
more speedily and completely 
gained, had it not been for a very 
thick fog, which prevented our 
troops taking that advantage of the 
situation of the enemy which they 
might otherwise have done. 
Notwithstanding Soult was thus 
most signally defeated, two divi- 
sions of his army still continued 
posted on the Puerto de Echalar, 
and nearly the whole army behind 
the Puerto. On the 2d of August 
lord Wellington therefore resolved 
to compel himtoquit these positions: 
accordingly he directed the 4th, 7th 
and light divisions to advance by 
the valley of the Bidassoa to the 
frontier, for the purpose of dislodg- 
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ing the enemy, by a combined at- 
tack and movement of the three 
divisions. It so happened however 
that the 7th division, by crossing 
the mountains, arrived before the 
4th division; and without waiting 
for the coming up of their compa- 
nions, major-general Hill’s brigade 
formed itself for the attack, with a 
regularity and gallantry which his 
lordship says he had seldom seen 
equalled : and notwithstanding the 
superior force of the enemy, the 
strong position which they occu- 
pied, and the formidable resistance 
which they made, they actually 
drove them from the heights. At 
same time major-general 
Kempt’s brigade of the light divi. 
sion drove a very considerable di- 
vision of the enemy from the rock 
which formed the left of the Puer- 
no 


the 


to; so that by these successes 
enemy was left on the field within 
this part of the Spanish frontier. 
The loss ot the enemy the battle 
of the Pyrenees, for so this battle 
is denominated, was about 15,000 
men; of whom 4,000 were made 
loss was between 
3,000 kilied and we 


prisoners ; 
2,000 and 
ed. 

It appeared from a proclamation 
by marshal Soult, addressed | 
soldiers, and found on some of the 
killed ot prisoners, that his object 
and expectation merely 
the relief ot Pampeluna, but ulte- 
nor Operations; and fo pur- 
yose of these, he had along with 
fim a tram of artillery, and a con. 
siderable body of cavalry, which 
could have been of no use till he 
descended from the mountains of 
Navarre, and this of course he 
could not possibly do til he had 
beaten and driven back the British 
army. itis not however, perhaps, 
always sate to infer, what w 
enther the plans or the h 


our 


und- 
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enemy from his address to his sof. 
diers ; because he must hold og 
to them the prospect of advantages, 
which probably he himself does 
not anticipate. On the proclama. 
tion which he issued ta his troops, 
therefore, we are not disposed to 
Jay much stress ; and even the cir. 
cumstance of his having along with 
him a train of artillery anda body 
of cavalry, by no means proves 
that he was sanguine in his expec. 
tation of victory: of course he 
thought the changes in his favour, 
otherwise he would not have been 
the assailant ; and he was naturally 
desirous, if he should prove he 
conqueror, of being able immedi- 
ately, by artillery and cavalry, to 
take every possible advantage of 
his success. ‘The convoy of provi- 
sions which the enemy endeavour. 
ed to introduce into Pampeluna, 
under cover of Soult’s attack on 
lord Wellington, was intercepted, 
and the troops under whose escort 
it was were dispersed. 

We have dwelt more fully and 
minutely on the battle of the Pyre- 
nees, than we did on the battle of 
Vittoria, from several considera 
tions: in the first place, although 
the defeat of the enemy in the bat 
tle of Vittoria was more signal and 
decisive than their defeat in the 
battle of the Pyrenees, it was not 
achieved by so much glory on our 
part: as there was less skill display- 
ed by the French general, and les 
bravery by the French troops, m 
the battle of Vittoria, so there was 
of course room and occasion for 
less skill and bravery on our side. 
indeed it may perhaps be justly 
observed, that in this battle the 
enemy put forth a smaller degree 
of military talent than in any other 
of their battles in the peninsula : 
there was little previous masterly 
arrangement ; apparently no rs 
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cious plan or combination of move- 
ments or operations ; and after the 
defeat the rout, and disorder ot 
the enemy were very great: no cir. 
cumstance can be a stronger proof 
of this, than their not being able to 
occupy a position long enough to 
save their artillery. Whereas in 
the battle of the Pyrenees, Soult 
seems to have made very masterly 
arrangements, all of which, by 
skilful combinations, were depen- 
deat on one another; and during 
the whole course of the battle his 
skill and military talents were e- 
qually apparent: on this account 
we consider the battle of the Pyre- 
nees as more glorious to the British 
than the battle of Vittoria. But 
moreover, in the second place, it 
was the first pitched and regular 
battle in. which Soult and lord 
Wellington had been opposed to 
each other ; his lordship indeed had 
before had a partial engagement 
with Soult, but not to such an ex- 
tent, or of such a description and 
nature, as could fairly try their 
comparative talents and skill. It 
must indeed be candidly admitted, 
that in the battle ot the Pyrenees 
Soult fought under great disadvan- 
tages: his troops had been fre- 


ely ? e ie 
quently beaten by the Enelish un- 


Ger lord Wellington: even the 
veterans, therefore, could not ad- 
vance to battle with any confidence 
and hope ; and the raw troops, 
having learnt the character of the 
army with which they were about 
to contend, must have been ex- 
ceedingly dispirited at the idea 
itary ca- 
reer with so little prospect of suc- 
cess. Still Soult was an antaronist 
worthy of lord Wellington ; and as 
NS lordship, by the operations and 
issue of the battle of the Pyrenees 
roved his military skill to be su. 
— of his antagonist, by 

8 all his plans and move. 
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ments, we have. deemed it thus 
proper to dwell at length on this 


battle. But lastly, the battle of 


the Pyrenees, when contrasted with 
the battle of Vittoria, appears to 
us to have been much more im- 
portant in its consequences, and 
therefore more deserving of full 
and minute detail: by the defeat 
of the enemy at Vittoria we no 
doubt obtained possession of up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon; we routed them 
completely: but those consequences 
were rather splendid and temporary 
than solid and important. Our 
object was to drive the French out 
of the peninsula; to gain possession 


of the strong forts in this part of 


Spain, as well as the passes of the 
Pyrenees; and these objects were 
secured by the victory of the Pv- 
renees, Itwas gained too withm 
sight of the people of France, and 
was the first ocular demonstration 
which they had of the superiority 
of the British ; the first proof of the 
falsity of all the accounts that Bo- 
naparte had published respecting 
Spain ; and probably the first cir- 
cumstance which made them more 
than doubt of his pretended suc- 
cesses in the north of Germany. 
On the 26th of August the fire 
was recommenced against the fort 
of St.. Sebastian; it was now di- 
rected principally against the tow- 
ers which’ flanked the curtaim on 


the eastern face. By the 30th of 


August every thing was effccted 
which it was deemed practicable to 
curry into execution, in order to 
facilitate the approach to the 
breaches which had before been 
mde in the wall of the town; and 
lord Wellington gave orders to Sil 
Thomas Graham to form a lodge- 
ment in them. ‘The column dee 
tined for the atiack consisted of 
the 2d brigade of the 5th division, 
under the command of major-¢- 
neral 
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neral Robinson—the remainder of 

the same division being in reserve : 

the whole operation was placed. by 

ral Graham under the tmme- 

iate direction and superintendence 

of sir J. Leith, who commanded 
that division. 

As soon as the column filed 
out of the right of the trenches 
it was exposed to a very heavy 
fire of shells and grape-shot; at 
the same time the enemy explod- 
ed a mine, which did great da- 
mage, but did not hinder or check 
the progress, or damp the ar- 
dour, of the assailants. As soon 
as they came near the breach, they 
were Convinced it was not nearly 
so practicable as it had appeared at 
a distance : indeed sir Thomas Gra- 
ham represents the external ap- 

rance of it as very fallacious, 
Phe difficulties in the way of the 
troops entering by it were almost in- 
supportable, since notwithstanding 
its great extent there was only one 
point where it was possible to enter, 
and there only by single files: on 
the inside of the wall there was a 
perpendicular scarp of at least 
twenty feet to the level of the street; 
under these circumstances, the only 
accessible point lay in the narrow 
ridge of the curtain itself. The 
enemy, besides these advantages, 
had employed their time, during 
the suspension of the operations ctf 
the siege, in every means of defence 
which military art and skiil could 
devise; and thus, covered them. 
selves by intrenchments, they were 
ready to pour a most destructive 
fire of musketry on both flanks ‘of 
the approach to that point where 
the breach was practicable. 

The British troops were brought 
forward from the trenches in suc- 
cession, and advanced to the as- 
sault with the most cool and per- 
severing bravery—but they could 
éflect nothing: no man outlived the 
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attempt to gain the topof the ridge, 
The engineers in vain used al] 
their adhiaviuve to form a lodge. 
ment for the troops ; for though the 
slopeof the breach afforded sheltep 
from the musquetry of the enemy, 
yet the intmense quantities and the 
position of the stone rubbish rene 
dered all their efforts unavailing, 
Sir Thomas Graham, in these 
rilous and embarrassing circum 
stances, was convinced that, unless 
a part of the curtain were occupied, 
a secure lodgement could never be 
obtained. “ In this des 
state of the attack,” to use his own 
words in his official dispatch to 
lord Wellington, “ after consulting 
with colonel Dickson command 
ing the royal artillery, I ventured 
to order the guns to be turned 
against the curtain: a heavy fire 
of artillery was directed against it, 

assing a few feet only over the 
Reale of our troops on the breach, 
and was kept up with a precision 
of practice beyond all example” 
In the mean time part of major 
general Bradford’s Portuguese 
brigade offered to ford the river 
near its mouth: this offer was at 
cepied, and proved of considerable 
service, while the }st battalion of 
the 13th regiment and a detach 
ment of the 24th advanced ovet 
the open breach and across the 
river, under a very. severe fire 
grape-shot : these troops aft 
occupied a small breach on the 
right of the great one, — 
wards the ri 4 of the great 

By this dae the effect of the fire 

of the batteries against the curtail 
was very visible; and therefore ge 
neral Graham resolved to make a 
great effort to gain the ier 
at all hazards, while at same 
time he ordered an attempt tobe 
made to storm the hora-workt 
for this purpose the 2d brigade 
the 5th division moved out of - 
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under the command of 


es 
wee Charles Greville ; while the 
$4 battalion of the Roval Scots, 
and the 98th regiment, fortunately 
arrived to assaulc the breach in the 


curtain just at the moment when 
the enemy were thrown Ito contu- 
sion M consequence of an explo- 
sion on the rampart of the curtain. 
The narrow pass was now the scene 
of a. most desperate combat; our 
troops pressing forward to cecupy 
and retain it; while the enemy, 
sensible of its importance, defend- 
edit with great obstinacy : at dast 
this pass was gained; and the troops 
en the right of the breach having 
about the same time succeeded in 
forcing the barri sadoes on the top 
ofthe narrow wal], made their way 
into the houses that joined it. ‘The 
assault had now continued up- 
wards of two hours, under circum- 
stances which called for all the 
heroism of British soldiers; but 
at last a firm footing was obtain- 
ed, 
Nothing now could restrain or 
Oppose the impetuosity of the 
troops; and in less than an hour 
from this time the enemy were 
completely driven from all their 
defences which they had construct- 
édin the streets, and retreated to 
the castle, after having suffered a 
very severe loss. The whole town 
Was now in possession of the 
British. 
Perhaps never were the steadiness, 
coolness, and perseverance of Bri- 
2 valour put to a more arduous 
tmal than on this Occasion; never 
Were the skill and presence of mind 
British officers more requisite : 
they ultimately triumphed ; 
by their triumph completely 
proved that British troops, when 
a ously led on, are equal to the 
coming of all difficulties, and 
ng Within the compass of 
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valour to effect, is too mighty for 
their efforts. 

Seme time after the capture of 
the town of St. Sebastian, a most 
serious charge was brought, in one 
of the Spanish papers, against our 
troops, for wanton and deliberate 
cruelty towards the inhabitants: 
and it was moreover alleged, that 
the officers, mstead of repressing, 
encouraged the violence and dis- 
order of the men. Sucli a charge 
was repelled with the solemnity 
and directness which became a nas 
tion so jealous of its honour as the 

sritish ; it was, proved that the 
officers, and especially general Gra- 
ham, had done all in their power 
to restrain the impetuous violence 
of the troops; and that they had 
succeeded almost completely in 
their efforts: it was further made 
manifest, that those. soldiers who 
had been found guilty of outrage 
against the inhabitants of St, Se« 
bastian had been immediately pu- 
nished in the most exemplary man- 
ner. It may be indeed admitted, 
without a very serious or peculiar 
charge against the discipline of 
the British army, or against the 
character of British soldiers, that 
they might, after taking atown by 
assault, with their indignation ine 
flamed by the resistance which they 
had experienced, and their grief still 
fresh at the death: of their bravecome 
panions, have committed many out- 
rages against the inhabitants, even 
though those inhabitants were of a 
friendly nation: but the accusation 
is false, if it go to charge the Bri- 
tish soldiery, generally, witha cruel 
disposition ; and still more calume 
nious, if it assert that British ofs 
ficers are in the least disposed not 
to repress and punish ali outrage 
and violence,even where the usages 
and rights of war may seem to juse 
tify or excuse conduct. 
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As soon as general Graham had 

ained possession of the town of 
St. Sebastian, he directed his efforts 
against the castle ; and his fre was 
so effectual and destructive, that on 
the 8th of September a flag of 
truce was hoisted by the enemy, 
and after some discussion the 
terms of surrender were agreed up- 
on: by these terms the French 
troops were made prisoners of war, 
to be sent to England. By the re- 
duction of the town and fortress 
2,600 men were made prisoners : 
our loss was very severe, though 
not more so than the nature of the 
operations might have rendered 
probable, 

We have judged it expedient to 
narrate all the events respecting the 
fall of St, Sebastian without inter- 
ruption ; but it will now be proper 
to detail the particulars of an at- 
tempt which Soult made to relieve 
that place, As soon as the fire 
against it had been recommenced, 
the enemy began to collect the 
greatest part of their force in such 
a manner, and to such a position, 
as left no doubt in the mind of lord 
Wellington, that it was his inten- 
tion to make an attempt to relieve 
St. Sebastian, ‘The approach to it 
was covered by three divisions of 
the 4th Spanish army, under the 
command of general don Manuel 
Freyre : these troops occupied the 
heights of San Marcial and the 
town of Irun: on their left, and in 
the rear of Irun, they were sup- 
ported by some British troops . and 
on their right by general Longa’s 
division. Notwithstanding these 
precautions to prevent Soult from 

netrating to the relief of St. Se. 

astian, lord Wellmeton judged it 
expedient to send reinforcements to 
this point, as he had no doubt that 
the attack, whenever it was made, 


would be made in a desperate man« 





ner, and with a large body of 
troops. In all his arrangements og 
this occasion to meet and defeat 
the attempt of the French, his lord. 
ship displayed that minute and 
comprehensive judgement in mili. 
tary affairs, for which he is so emi. 
nently and justly distinguished ; he 
saw every thing with the eye of a 
soldier: he anticipated — every 
movement and operation which the 
enemy could make ; and he most 
effectually guarded againsteven the 
possibility of his ultimate success, 
Before day broke, on the morn. 
ing of the 3st, a very large French 
force crossed the river Bidassoa by 
the fords, as the bridge had been de. 
stroyed in that place: as soon as 
ever they got to the other side of 
the river, they commenced a most 
desperate attack along the whole 
front of the position of the Spanish 
troops who were stationed on the 
heights of San Marcial. Never be- 
fore did the Spaniards behave with 
such gallantry: his lordship im 
deed seems to have been resolved to 
afford them an opportunity of di- 
stinguishing themselves, if they were 
so disposed ; for though there were 
British troops near them, in order 
to support them if there shouldbe 
necessity for it; yet it would ape 
pear that these troops had dire 
tions to permit the Spaniards to 
reap all the glory of repulsing the 
enemy. Soult, on the other hand, 
seems to have anticipated easy am 
complete success, from the cons 
deration that he was ab®ut to at 
tack Spaniards only; and he was 
evidently much surprised and dix 
appointed when he found that they 
withstood his attack with such 
and determined bravery. 
Wellington expressly states, 
the conduct of the Spanish troops 
on this occasion was equal to 
of any troops that he ever 9 


engage: 
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chiraged. Indeed it may be 
remarked, that the nearer the 
Spanish ferces approached to the 
frontiers of their country, the great. 
er Was the prospect ol expelling tue 
enemy, the more resolution and Va- 
lour did they display: and his lord- 
ship knew well how to encourage 
and bring forth this increasing ten- 
dency todiscipline and bravery : by 
appearing to place ‘confidence 1n 
their bravery and steadiness, he 
sade them braveand steady. But 
to return to the particulars of this 
attack, 

The French, notwithstanding 
they received fatal and unequivocal 
proofs of Spanish valour, renewed 
the attack several times; but on 
every occasion they were repulsed 
with the same gallantry and deter- 
mination. Finding at length they 
could not succeed in this mode of 
attack, they threw a bridge across 
the river a little above the high 
road: this they were enabled to 
do in consequence of the course of 
the river being immediately under 
the heights on their side of it, on 
which they had placed a conside- 
rable quantity of cannon. As soon 
as this bridge was erected, a larve 
force passed, and uniting with thoce 
who had crossed by the fords, they 
made another desperate attack on 
the Spanish position. Still they 
could make no impression: the 
Spaniards, proud of the former re- 
pulses which they had given the 
enemy, and sensible that the eyes 
and expectations of the whole 
ny were placed upon 

erted themselves to the 
nba. Se the enemy, find- 
a ee on that side 
darkness of a The ir ei Pe: 
iolent storm and re- 
bred, In this affair the Snani: 1< 
had all the a e ; patiars S 
tr Slory, as the British 
ps who were posted on each 


flank were not in the least engaged 
during the action. 

About the same time that the 
French made this attack against 
the Spaniards on the heights of San 
Marcial, they crossed the river 
lower down in front of the position 
occupied by the 9th Portuguese bri- 
gade : here they were partially suc- 
cessful; as the Brittsh troops, which 
were directed by lord Wellington 
to move up to the support of the 
Portuguese, found it impossible to 
maintain the heights between the 
Lezaco and the Bidassoa: but 
their “success was merely tempos 
rary ; for, having failed in their at- 
tack on the Spaniards, by which 
their situation on the left of the Bi- 
dassoa was becoming every mo- 
ment more critical, this part of the 
enemy also retired in the course of 
the night. But they found their 
retreat less easily effected than they 
had expected ; for, in consequence 
of the rain which had fallen durin 
the evening, the river was so ned 
swollen, that the rear of their co- 
lumn was under the necessity of 
crossing at the bridge of Vera; 
and before they could do this, they 
had to attack the posts of major- 
general Skerret’s brigade of the 
light division : it was impossible to 
prevent them from passing the 
bridge ; but the passage was effect- 
ed under a very heavy fire, and the 
enemy’s loss was very considerable. 
Thus defeated in all his attempts, 
marshal Soult was compelled to 
leave St. Sebastian to its fate. In 
order fully to appreciate the bravery 
of the allied army on this occasion, 
it ought specially to be recollected, 
that these desperate attacks of the 
enemy were repulsed only by a 
very small portion of their forces, 
and at the very moment at which 
the town of St,Sebastian was taken 


by storm, 
U2 CHAP. 
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mentioned, that on a 
ray’s disgraceful re-embarkation 
and retreat, lord Wiliam Bentinck 
judged at necessary to leave Six ily 
and assume the command of the 


Anglo-Sicilian army: much was 
justly expected from the known 
talents and activity of his lordship; 


and it was hoped that, at last, this 


army would at least retrieve its cha- 
racter, even if it did not very es- 
sentially or effectually cO-operate 


with lord Wellington, 
It was indeed ot 
quence in many respects, that the 
east and north-east of the peninsu- 
la should if possible be freed from 
the presence of the French: 
inhabitants, and especially those of 
Catalonia, are the most active and 
industrious of all the Spaniards. 


they possess the good qualities 
a compa- 


oe 
of the nation with bu 
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great conse- 
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ratively small proportion of their 
bad and debasing qualities: t 
therefore their country could once 
be liberated from the tyranny of 
the enemy, it was to be expected 
that they would act with more de- 
cision znd effect ‘for the common 
cause than any others of their coun- 
trymen. Besides, this part of Spain 
is uncommonly fertile, and is better 
cultivated than the greatest part 
of the peninsula: and in the et 
hausted state of the country, it was 
of great consequence to rescue from 
the enemy such lands as would 
contribute to the support of the 
people and the armies. 

But lord William Bentinck had 
many difficulties and obstacles @ 
overcome. In the first places 
composition of his army was not : 
the best description: of the distt- 
pline and valour of the British part 
of it there could be no doubt: but 
a considerable proportion constst 
of Sicilians ; and when we come 0 


notice the affairs of that ila Fi 








will too evidently appear, that not- 


withstanding the dislike the Sici- 
tians had to their old government, 
which the British chowed a zealous 
and sincere desire to reform, and 
render less 0} ppressive to the peo- 
ple; notwithstanding the exam, ples 
of French. oppression, which they 
had either witnessed or heard ot on 
the neighbouring continent of Ita- 
ly, from which also the British 
were anxious to free them; there 
Was among many of the Sicilians 
to use the mildest term—a disin- 
clination towards the British ; and 
this disinclination, it might be rea- 
sonably apprehended, printed and 
opergted among tne Sicilian troops 
which lord William Bentinck had 
under his command, Besides, these 
troops, even though their fidelity 
sod steadiness of attachment could 
have been depended upon, were 
very deficient ia discipline, skill, 
and valour: they added to the nu- 
merical, but not much to the real, 
Strength ot the army. 

In wie second i Ace, lord W i}- 
liam rk cael a with this a rmy, 
ca the supposition that the whole 
had been equ lly effective with the 
Bnitish part of it, wi is not in sufh- 
cient force, without the Spaniards, 
to cupe with the French under 
Suchet : and the Opi nar rds ] in thus 
part ot the peninsula were not of 
a superior dk aK ot to the Spa- 
niards along with lord W ellington, 
lndeed there ’ were circut nstances 
Wa ich mus t have operatec 1 to ren- 

r them less effective tro: ps, un- 
lee me S| paniards are totally un- 
like other men: the victories 
whic ni rd We lingt on had achiev- 
ed; the glory 
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as tivadersinto France,—must have 
roused in their breasts the united 
and powerful feelings of confidence 
in his lordship dnd in the army 
under his command, of gratitude 
to him and them ; and of a desire 
of avenging in France all the out- 
rages which Frenchmen had com. 
mitted in Spain. Influenced by 
these considerations and feelings, 
the Spaniards along with lord 
Wellington, it might naturally be 
supposed, would make better sol- 
diers than those who joined the 
army of lord William. Bentinck ; 
who could not have the confidence 
in him, or feel the sames gratitude 
towards him; who were yet far 
from their frontiers; and were 
about to contend with a French 
general and French troops who 
hitherto had been victorious. 

In the third place, Suchet, to 
whom lord William Bentinck was 
opposed, was a general of very 
considerable talents ; certainly not 
equi 1] to Soult, but perhaps next to 
him of all the French generals who 
had commanded in the pe insula : 
he was r nae ague active ; very 
popular with his army; and by his 
decision. and energy, mixed too 
often with cruelty, had kept the 
Spaniards in that part of the coun- 
try very much down, Probably, m 
point of talent, lord William Ben- 
tinck was not inferior to his oppo- 
nent; but he did not, possess his 
experience: he had been little ac- 
customed to European warfare, es- 
pecially that kind of it which the 
situation and circum: tances of the 
peninsula requires 

ae 3 were the princip al difficul- 
ties and obstacles whic h his lord- 
ship had to encounter when he as- 
sumed the comm: Ko of the Anglo- 
Sicilian army: and iu is to be "la 
mented, that the British miaistry 
did not pay more attention to this 
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army; that they did not increase 
both its numerical and its. real 
strength. Lord Wellington evi- 
dently‘took the probable successes 
of this army. into his calculation, 
when he arranged the plan and 
operations of the campaign for 
1818: he was undisguisedly dis- 
appointed at its inactivity while 
under the command of general 
Frederic Maitland; and at its ab- 
solute want of success when under 
sir John Murray. Greater pro- 
spect of success no doubt was held 
out when lord William Bentinck 
took the command and manage- 
ment of tt: but a general of the 
most consummate talents and skill 
requires time before he can orga- 
nise and disciprtine inferior troops : 
and when circumstances will not 
admit of this time; and whea 
moreover the numerical strength 
is inferior to the attainment of the 
object in view, it is impossible that 
the mere appointment of a good 
general should be of much avail. 
Lord W i)liam Bentinck, however, 
was resolved not to be inactive; 
and his first enterprise was against 
Tarragona, that place from which 
sir John Murray had fled. On the 
2d of August his lordship reached 
the neighbourhood of ‘Tarragona, 
where he was joined by a Spanish 
division under the command of the 
duke del Parque, According to 
the plan he had formed, he intend- 
ed to have taken up a position on 
the river Paya, about two leagues 
beyond Tarragona, for the purpose 
of covering the siege of that place 
if he had found it advisable to un. 
dertake its reduction. When how- 
ever he came to reconnoitre the 
country, it was found that the river, 
on which he intended to have taken 
up his position, presented no place 
proper forthat purpose. Under these 
circumstances, his lordship next 
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thought of pushing on to the Lo 
bregat, a river which falls into the 
sea about four miles trom Barce. 
lona: this plan seems to have en 
tered his thoughts, from the hope 
that, if he could occupy the ridge 
of hillswhich overhang this river,he 
might have falien separately on the 
advanced division of the French 
army which was posted at Villa 
Franca, before it could be joined 
by the main body from Barcelona, 
As this attempt however was er. 
tremely hazardous, and _ indeed 
could not, with any prospect of 
success, be carried into execution 
unless his own army was reinforced, 
he determined to await the ex- 
pected and promised junction of a 
body of Spanish troops under the 
command of general Sarsfield : this 
general, however, from some cause 
not explained, was very dilatory in 
his motions ; and in the mean time 
marshal Suchet concentrated the 
whole of his army in Villa Franca. 
It was at the least computation 
25,000 strong ; he having been re- 
inforced by a body of troops under 
Decaen. As soon as Suchet had 
taken up this position, he resolved 
to act on the offensive : his first ate 
tempt was to get at lord William 
Bentinck’s army by the road along 
the sea-coast ; but in this attempt 
he was completely and _ gallantly 
frustrated by the fire of some British 
guneboats: he was therefore com- 
pelled to take a circuitous inland 
route, through Valls and Reus, i 
order to reach Tarragona. Lord 
William Bentinck watched the 
movements of the enemy with great 
judgement, and colonel lord Fre 
deric Bentinck was particularly 
employed and distinguished on this 
occasion. He reconnoitred the co 
lumn of the enemy as it was ad- 
vancing on Valls. On this occasion 
a smart affair took place, highly 

creditable 
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ereditable to the Brunswic hussars 5 
for, though they were engaged with 
a very superior number of the ene- 
my, they came off victorious. 
‘Suchet however at length suc- 
ceeded in approaching Tarragona 5 
and as his force was so much 
ereater than that under lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, his lordship judged 
it prudent to retire ¢ he effected his 
retreat in the best order, at first to 
about twelve miles distance from 
that place, and subsequently about 
nine miles further to Hospitalet. 
Lord Wellington, in his official 
dispatch to ministers, decidedly gave 
it as his opinion, that lord William 
Bentinck had acted very properly in 
retiring from Tarragona: an 
Suchet himself seems to have been 
disappointed with the result of his 
advance; for,after having blown up 
the works of that place, he fell 
back to the point from which he 
had set out; thus abandoning a 
considerable portion of Catalonia to 
the allies. 
_ Nothing of consequence occurred 
m this part of Spain from this time 
ull the beginning of Septeniber, 
when lord William Bentinck arain 
advanced, and pushed his troops on 
all sides to the very posts of Bar- 
celona, Suchet, determined to re- 
pe them, came on with a very 
arge force: the advanced guard 
of the allied army consisted of 
three Spanish regiments and a- 
bout eleven hundred Germans, 
Calabrians, and Portuguese. For 
ane hours they made a most 
= con, Vaneeee resistance 
iis bar’ b . test part of Suchet’s 
rts ee eng overpowered by 
Were at last foved a - rem wa 
eir retreat a to give way: in 
Recessity of Bs wrote ty 3 
abandoning two field- 
pieces and two mountain-¢g I 
consequence of this guns. In 
advance of the 
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enemy, lord William Bentinck 
judged it advisable to-retire again 
to the neighbourhood of Tarra- 
gona. While he was in the act of 
retiring, the French, with their su- 
periot cavalry, made many at- 
tempts to harass and throw. his 
troops into disorder: but all their 
attempts were fruitless, principally 
in consequence of the gallant 
charges made by the 20th light 
dragoons and the hussars of the 
king’s German legion. The enemy, 
perceiving that he could make no 
impression, retreated behind theriver 
Llobregat. Soon after this affair, 
circumstancesrendering it expedient 
that his lordship should return to 
Sicily, the command of the allied 
army devolved upon general Clin- 
ton. 

Suchet, in his official account of 
this affair, magnified it into the 
greatness and splendour of a vic- 
tory : according to him, nearly the 
whole of the allied army was en- 
gaged; and their defeat was signal 
and decisive. But at this time it 
was absolutely necessary to present 
the French people with something 
that looked like victory in the bul- 
letins from the peninsula:  re- 
specting the operations and defeat 
of Soult, the French government 
were most profoundly _ silent; 
though there is reason to believe, 
that this silence only gave room for | 
suspicions and apprehensions even 
more gloomy than the actual state 
of affairs. As therefore the French 
government could not publish 
any bulletins respecting Soult’s 
army ; and as at this time the ope- 
rations of the grand army under 
Bonaparte in the north of Gere 
many presented nothing satisfac, 
tory, Suchet was probably directed 
to make up as favourable a report as 
he possibly could. It is however 
to be lamented, that while every 
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thing else was going on well for the 
cause of the continent of Europe, and 
of Britain; while lord Wellington 
was vietoriously driving the enemy 
beyond the western Pyrenees ; and 
while the allies in Germany were 
stimulated and encouraged by his 
lordship’s successes to perseverance 
and glorious efforts,—we could not 
appeal to the operations of our 
army in the ikon of the pe- 
ninsula with any satisfaction or con- 
fidence. As nothing further was 
done in this part of Spain, let us 
turn our thoughts and attention to 


the operations and movements of 


lord Wellington’s army. 

After the deteat of Soult in his 
attempt to relieve St. Sebastian, 
the British army took up its posi- 
tion on one side of the small river 
Bidassoa, which divides France 
from Spain; while the French ar- 
my occupied the other side of the 
river: detached posts of the latter 
occupied the rigot bank from the 
mouth to the pass of Vera, and 
mountain at the distance of about 
twelve miles. The French had 
rendered their positions extremely 
formidable ' 


. . ‘ , ’ i | 
bw fre d-WOrks skilfuily 


contrived and well furnished with 
artillerye There would not hovw- 
ever have be n much df {hi m 
attacking them, had the celebrated 
wooden bridge, over v nh the 
high road formerly passed, been 
stull in existence; but it had been 
for some time br Ken cown. rt 
was there re necessat iol he 
British army to cross river by 
the fords; and m order t4 rende 
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of this place were tolerably strong, 
and there were entrenchme nts both 
above and below it. Against this 
position sir Thomas Graham, wit r 
the Ist and Sth British divisions, 
and the Ist Portuguese brigade, 
was directed to proceed : his COTps 
crossed the river in four columns. 
At the same time, a little higher up, 
the greatest part of the fourth 
Spanish army, under the command 
of don Manuel Freyre, crossed 3 

three columrs, in order to carry 
the entrenchments on th e Montagne 
Verte, and on the he: ig rhts ol Man- 
dal. Both these divisions perform. 
ed their duty m the most exem-. 
plary and successful manner: the 
British and Portucuese. took seven 
pieces of cannon in the redoubts 
which they carried; and the Spa- 
niards one piece of cannon in the ree 
doubt carried by them. ‘There 
seems indeed, on this occ 
have been between the Spaniards 
and British and Portuguese a great 
degree of emulation ; the one vying 
with the other m steadiness, gallan- 
try, and perseverance ; so that the 
enemy had no chance of standing 
against either of them. 


ion, 


ry . b | _ Pa 
Phese operations took piace m 

3 } 1; a ,* 

the extreme lett of the allied army; 


and, while they were going OD, 


other bodies were ordered cross 
s:dussoa The 
Vreach entrenchments at the pass of 
were attacked by the British 
under the c snmand 

supported by the 
brigadier-yent- 
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‘hile toe entrenci- 


Hrgier 


tina i _ 
4 Upe 


it division 
Liten, 
opanish civis'on of brig 
ral Longa; wv 


. pLAsaA 
tson the mountain ef La Rhone 


were attacked by the Andalusian 
aATMV Of reserve tt der the command 
( neral Giron. Here, also, both the 


rand So iniards behaved ade 
it civist mn ch irged 
od every 
rds 
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of four hundred prisoners and three 
sees of cannon. The heights on 
which that part of the enemy were 
ed, and against which the Anda- 
Pisian army advanced, were very 
steep and difficult of access: never- 
theless they succeeded in establish- 
ing themselves on the same ridge 
with the enemy, and were only pre- 
vented by the utter inaccessibility 
ef one rock from dislodgimg them 
entirely before night-fall of the 7th, 
As it was of the utmost consequence 
tothe future operations of the army 
to dislodge them entirely from this 
rock, every effort was made for that 
purpose ; but they were favoured 
by the intervention of a thick tog ; 
and till that cleared away no attack 
could be made upon them with any 
prospect of success. As soon as it 
did clear aWays lord Wellington 
himself reconnoitred the rock ; and 
observing that on the right side it 
appeared to be in a small degree ac- 
cessible, he directed an attack to be 
made in this quarter. As the An- 
dalusians had had the honour and 
glory of driving the enemy from 
every part of the heights but this, 
his lordship resolved that they 
should possess a stul further oppor- 
tantly of disti: guishing themselves: 
they were therefore ordered to at- 
tack this formidable position ; and 
tis ord r they instantly obe. ed 
with the utmost alucrity, storming 
Me entrenchment in a most gallant 
style. As by this operation the 
french camp at Sarre was entirely 
etposed, they were under the ne- 
Cessity of abandoning all the other 
Works which covered it, and in the 
a of the night the camp itself 
one f0ss Of the allies on this occasion 
° 9 6 ehemagaare 1,600 men; that 
enemy was much greater. 

ae ea the Spaniards, and 
melaly the army of Andalusia, 
“aved in such a manner as to ree 
ceive from lord Wellington, in his 
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official dispatches, the most marked 
approbation ; and indeed, both on 
this occasion and on others where 
the Spanish troops were entirely 
under his lordship’s command, and 
where moreover they were mixed 
with the British, they showed them. 
selves by no means deficient in. dis- 
cipline, skill, or valour, What 
then might they not have done— 
how much more might they not 
have contributed towards the libera- 
tion of their country than they ac. 
tually did—had their government 
been wise and patriotic enough to 
have placed them at the commence- 
ment of the war completely and re- 
gularly under the direction and 
command of British officers ! 

The result of this attack on the 
positions of the enemy was to fix 
the British head-quarters securely 
and permanently within the bound. 
aries of France: what a subject for 
reflection, and how proud a day for 
England! ‘That country invaded, 
vhich, not eighteen months before, 
had given the law to nearly the 
whole continent of Europe; and 
invaded too by troops belonging to 
a nation who hitherto, whatever 
might have been their naval tri- 
umphs, had not greatly distinguish- 
ed themselves by land! Bonaparte 
had ‘threatened to drive. our army 
in the peninsula into the sea ; and 
that army was now driving his best 
troops and most experienced genes 
ral to seek refuge within the terri- 
tory of France! 

Pampeluna still ‘held out, but it 
was destined soon to fall; and lord 
Wellington, with a delicate and 
laudable attention to national feel- 
ing, delegated to a Spanish general 
the command of the blockade, and 
the authority to conclude a capitue 
lation: and don Carlos d’ Espana 
showed himself fully worthy of this 
confidence and honour. ‘The ene- 
my made several sorties, but in a 
7) 
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of them they were repulsed with 
very considerable loss. A circum- 
tance is mentioned by his lordship 
very honourable to the gallantry 
and patriotism of don Carlos d’Es- 
ana ;: inrepulsing one_of the sorties 
te had the misfortune to be wound- 
ed; yet anxious to see his country’s 
standard planted on a fortress so 
basely stolen from her, he hastened 
to report himself able to discharge 
his duty, and was accordingly con- 
tinued in the command by lord 
Wellington, The garrison, not- 
withstanding the ill success of all 
their sorties, and the conviction 
they must have felt that there was 
mo prospect of relict or reinforce- 
ment, continued to hold out till the 
26th of October, when they pro- 
posed to capitulate on condition that 
they should be permitted to march 
into France with six pieces of can- 
non. These terms being perempto- 
rily refused, they then proposed to 
capitulate, and engage not to serve 
against the allies for the space of a 
year: when this condition also was 
rejected, they declared that they 
would never submit to be made pri- 
soners of war. In the short space 
of five days, however, they altered 
their tone and determination, and 
consented to be marched to the port 
of Passages as prisoners of war. 
As soon as lord Wellington had 
succeeded in completely freeing this 
part of the peninsula from the pre- 
sence of the enemy, he directed his 
attention to the fortifying of the 
passes of the Pyrenees; and in a 
very short time the most important 
of them were rendered nearly as 
strong and unassailable as the cele- 
brated lines of Torres Vedras. If, 
theretore, the Spaniards are true to 
themselves ; if they are not most 
grossly and culpably negligent ; if 
they are at all worthy of the libera- 
tion and national independence 
which has been wrought out for 


them by British valour and Britigy 
blood, they must be for ever safe 
from the invasion of the French, 
Lord Wellington has taught them 
that the French may be beaten; he 
has even enabled them to beat them 
themselves ; he has driven the ene. 
my beyond the natural boundaries 
of their country ; and these bound. 
aries,, strong by nature, he has ren. 
dered still more so by art. The 
Spanish nation, therefore, secure 
from foreign tyranny, may, if they 
are so disposed, have sufficient lei. 
sure and opportunity to bring back 
their character to what it was for. 
merly; and may {rain resume their 
proper and just place among the nas 
tions of Europe. Let us hope that 
they will act in this manner. 

Lord Wellington was not content 
with driving the enemy beyond the 
Pyrenees, and with establishing his 
head-quarters within the boundaries 
of France; he resolved to advance 
further: indeed, the nature of the 
country and the season of the year 
rendered a movement further into 
France absolutely necessary 3 for at 
the foot of the Pyrenees an army 
could not possibly exist during the 
winter. But Soult, not dispirited 
by his defeats and losses, and, where- 
ever he was, still displaying the 
first-rate military talents, had taken 
up @ position naturally very strong ; 
and this he had fortified, particular 
ly on his right, in such a manner 
that lord Wellington did not deem 
it expedient to attack it in front; 
and his plan of attacking it he had 
not a sufficient number of troops t0 
carry into execution till the fall ot 
Pampeluna. 

As soon, however, as the right 
of his army was disengaged from 
covering the blockade of that place 
he commenced his movements for 
the attack of the enemy ;. but We 
state of the roads, in consequence 
of the very heavy rains, obliges 











him to defer bis ultimate operations 
longer than he intended. On the 
10th of November, however, the 
attack was practicable ; the object 
of it to force the centre of the ene- 
my, and to establish the British ar- 
my in the rear of their right wing : 
the attack was made in columns 
of divisions, each led by the ge- 
neral officer Commanding it, and 
each forming its own reserve. On 
the ri¢ht the second division moved, 
under lieutenant-general Stewart ; 
and the sixth division, under ge- 
geral Clinton, along with some 
Spanish and Portuguese troops, at- 
tacked the positions of the French 
behind Anhoue. The fourth divi- 
sion, under the command of gene- 
ral Cole, attacked the redoubts in 
front of the village of Sarre, and 
the heights behind it; in the attack 
they were supported by the army 
of reserve of Andalusia. ‘The po- 
sitions of the enemy on La Rhune 
were attacked and carried by the 
light division and general Longa’s 
Spanish division ; and these troops, 
as soon as they had succeeded, co- 
operated with the right of the cen- 
tre in the attack of the heights be- 
hind Sarre, 

The attack began at break of 
day; and general Cole having com- 
pelled the enemy to evacuate the 
redoubts on their right, in the front 
of Sarre ; and the redoubt in the 
front of the left of the village having 

Nn also evacuated ; general Cole 
took possession of the village, which 
Was at the same time turned on its 
left by the third division. The ene- 
my's positions on La Rhune being 
also carried, the whole of the Bri- 
tish attacking army co-operated in 
the attack on the enemy’s main po- 
= behind the village; this ate 
re! Was so well concerted, and 
rade: m all its parts with so 

and bravery, that the 


Saemy were obliged to abandon 
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their strong positions, which they 
had fortified with so much skill and 
labour. By a few other judicious 
movements and operations ‘lord 
Wellington succeeded inestablishing 
his army in the rear of the enemy's 
right, which our readers will recol- 
lect was the principal object he had 
in view in making this attack, The 
day however was now too far spent 
to make any further movement. 
The next day the enemy manifested 
a disposition to retire without waite 
ing to be again attacked; and in 
the night of the 11th they retreated 
into an entrenched camp which they 
had formed in front of Bayonne. 

In the whole of this attack, which 
required a series of combined move- 
ments and operations, the military 
skill of lord Wellington is eminently 
conspicuous ; nor are the discipline, 
the steadiness, and the bravery of 
the soldiers, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and British, less worthy of admira- 
tion. Many people were apprehen- 
sive, when his lordship was first ap- 
pointed to the command of the Bri- 
tish army in the peninsula, that he 
would be rash; and that his love 
of glory and his spirit of enterprise 
would induce him to be lavish of 
the blood of his soldiers. Neither of 
these anticipated evils has taken 
place ; there is no rashness about 
him; and the event which we have 
jast recorded, as well as many 
other operations of the peninsular 
war, fully prove that, wherever 
skill can be brought into action so 
as to save the lives of his men, lord 
Wellington always prefers it toa 
downright attack carried through 
by numbers or hard fighting. 

Soon after the defeat of the 
French at Vittoria, at least as soon 
as Soult assumed the command 
in consequence of that defeat, they 
formed an entrenched camp close 
under Bayonne, extending semicir- 


cularly on the south side of the 
Adour, 
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Adour, above and below the junc- 
tion of the river Nive. Bayonne 
is a strongly fortified town, (it is 
_ in the opinion of the celebrated 

Vauban who fortified it, one of his 
most scientific and perfect works,) 
lying on the northern bank of the 
Adour, near the point where the 
Nive falls into that river from the 
south. While lord Wellington 
continued on the side of the Nive 
next the Pyrenees, supplies of all 
sorts were brought down the Adour 
to Bayonne; and asthe entrenched 
camp was uncommonly strong, 
and bade defiance to all atnacks, 
his lordship could not expect to 
drive the enemy from it by main 
force: it therefore became 
sary to pass the Nive, in order to 
nese the Si ipplies that were 
oe ght « own the Adourto Bay- 

nne. movement was 
oupedieiie tro m another considera. 
tion; for th » by the last 
feat of S ult, and co nsequent 
vance of the British ar they 
had got beyond the excessive cold 
of the Pyrenees, yet being stil at 
the bottom ot those mountains, 
they were obliged to encampina 
very moist and unhealthy situation, 
and were also cramped for want of 
room. 

As herefore, as the State 
of the weather and the roads per- 
mitted lord Wellington to collect 
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soon, 


the materials necessary for throw. 
ing bridges over the Nive, he re- 
solved » pass that river: this did 


not occul rtill the Sthot Dece »mber, 
He then gave orders for the right 
of the army, under t mand 
ol general I ill, to pass on the 9th 
at one place, while the 6th division 
under general Clinton passed at 
another place : : both tl ais Opera- 
trons succeeded completely ; and 
the enemy were driven from the 
right bank of the river, and retired 
towards Bayonne. His lordship 
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had now an opportuni ty of recon. 
noting their he itrenched camp 
more closely : he found it to be 
under the fire of that city ; the right 
resting on the Adour, and the freee 
covered by a morass tormed bya 
rivulet which falls into the Adour, 
The right of the centre of the en. 
trenched camp rested on the same 
morass, and the left on the river 
Nive: the left was between the 
Adour and the Nive. In conse. 
quence of lord Wellington’s having 
succeeded tn crossing the Nive, he 
nearly inclosed the French camp, 
commanded the navigation of the 
Adour, and had it always in his 
rower to throw detachments across 
that river, above the city, cither for 
the purpose of intercepting convoys, 
or even of bombarding the town, 
or storming the works to the north 
of Bayonne. 

It is evident from this account 


of the relative situation of the two 
armies, after the passage » of the 
Nive by the British, that Soult 
could not safely continue in his en- 
trenched camp while our army 
was between the Nive and the 
Adour: he therefore resolved 
attempt to drive us back to our 


former position: for this purpose 
he assembled his troops in co Msi 
derable force on ar any ye 0 f heights 
which run parallel w ith the Adour, 
keeping the vill: ige ot Ville Fi ranche 
on their right. This village Jord 
W ellingt« Qn ‘ordered to be attacked, 
and it was carried in a very gallant 
style by a P ortugue se re giment 
(the 9th ¢ rar re, and the British 
light infantry battalions of the oth 
divi: 10N : as soon as they gained 
possession of the village, they pre 
ceeded to the attack of the heights, 
which they also carried in the same 
gallant Style. It was lord Wel- 
lin 1wton’s intention to have p' yushe 

these advant: ages still further; but 


he was not able to proceed, in com 
SL juence 
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sequence of the roads being ren- 
dered that day almost impassable 
by the heavy and continned rains. 
The next day, however, when ge- 
veral Hill was preparing to ade 
vance, ; 
had retired, and he accordingly 
took up the position which it was 
‘otended he should have occupied 
the preceding day 3 the right of his 
division Was towards the Adour, 
and his left at Ville l’ranche, while 
he communicated with the centre 
of the army, under ceneral Beres- 
ford, bya bi idge laid ever the Nive. 

The situat m of Soult was now 
rendered still more 
therefore on the morning of the 
10th moved out of his entrenched 
camp wish his whole army, with 
the exception of that division that 
was posted opposite sir Rowland 
Hill. After driving in the picquets, 
he made a most desperate attack 
on thepostsof the light division, and 
on the advanced posts of sir John 
Hope’s corps, on the high road 
from Bayonne to St. Jean de Luz. 
The brunt of this attack fell prin- 
cipally on the Ist Portugnese bri- 
gade, and ona brigade of the Sth 
division which advanced to their 
support ; both of which behaved 
most admirably; repulsing the 
enemy, and taking about 500 pri- 
soners, The immediate object of 
the attack was to oblige lord Wel- 
lington to draw in his right, in ors 
der that he might support the di- 
visions which were attacked: but 
as these divisions, though very in- 
fenior in force to the assailants, 
succeeded in repulsing them, the 
enemy were disappointed in their 
object. _Atter this action was over, 
two fegiments, one Dutch and the 
other German, came over to the 
British. 

hm enemy, though repulsed, 
still continued in considerable force 
ia front of the British posts, on the 
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; 
ground from which they had driven 
the picquets: in the course of the 
night, however, most of them re. 
tired, except those who occupied 
the ridge on which the picquets of 
the lioht division had stood, But 
thongh they had thus changed their 
position, they were stil in front of 
the left of the British army; and 
lord Wellington entertained no 
doubt that on the following day 
the attack would be renewed. 

Accordingly, on the morning of 
the 12th the attack recommenced, 
with the same want of success: it 
eontinued however till three in the 
afternoon, when the enemy retired 
entirely within their entrenched 
camp. Hitherto all their attempts 
had been against the left and cen- 
tre of the British army ; but in the 
night of the 12th having passed a 
larre force through Bayonne, on 
the morning of the 13th they mad 
a most desperate attack on seal 
Hill’s positions. ‘This lord Wel- 
lington, with his accustomed pene- 
tration, had anticipated and prepa- 
red against, having requested mar- 
shal Beresford to reintorce general 
Hiil with the 6th division. Before 
however this reinforcement came 
up, the troops under the command 
of general Hill had repulsed the 
enemy with very considerable loss: 
in this repulse the Portuguese had 
their share of glory, the principal 
attack having been made where 
they were posted, along with a bri- 
gade of British infantry. The ene- 
my being thus beaten at all points, 
and having lost several pieces of 
cannon, were obliged to retire with- 
in their entrenchments. In conse- 
quence of the obstinate nature of 
these attacks, our loss was very s¢- 
vere, amounting to about 4000 
men, killed and wounded. 

The intelligence of this defeat of 
the French was at first received in 


this country with mixed a 
or 
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for many people were disposed to 
think, it Soult should repeat his 
attacks, even though he were re- 
pulsed in all of them as completely 
as he had been in this, that we could 
not sustain the loss which they 
must occasion: it Was moreover 
urged, that the enemy could much 
more easily and speedily repair his 
losses than we could possibly do. 
But a very short time proved how 
ill-founded all these forebodings of 
misfortune were ; for Soult, after 
making another comparatively fee- 
ble attempt to drive our army be- 
hind the Nive, in which he failed, 
found himself under the necessity 
of quitting his entrenched camp be. 
fore Bayonne, and of retreating fur- 
ther into France in a north-easterly 
direction. Indeed, from what.we 
have already stated, it is evident 
that while we commanded the na. 
vigation of the Adour, and had it 
in our power to cut off his supplies, 
his continuance in his entrenched 
camp was perilous in the extreme. 
Thus lord Wellington, by a simple 
movement in advance, not only 
brought his own army into more 
wholesogie quartcis, and gave them 
the command ot a wider range of 
country, but also rendered the en- 
trenched camp Of the enemy, on 
which they had expended so much 
time and labour, not only of no use 
to them, but a situation of great 
hazard. : 

We have now brought to a close 
our narrative of the peninsular 
campaign of 1813, and, we trust, 
of the peninsular war altogether ; 
for though Suchet still lingers in 
the north-east of Spain, and thou ch 
the enemy in that quarter still are 
in possession of some strong places, 
the contest in the peninsula may, 
we think, be justly regarded as at 
an end: and we must again recall 
to the consideration of our readers; 
(ii they indeed, in reading the events 
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of the peninsular war, ever permit 
the consideration to be absent from 
their thoughts,) that the liberation 
of this fair and interesting portion 
of Europe has been wrought out 
by British perseverance and British 
valour ; and must especially by the 
perseverance and valour of that 
man, who undertook the mighty 
task when the military talents of 
France were thought to be une. 
qualled ; when her military strength 
was greater than any the European 
world had ever previously seen; 
and when the Spanish government, 
and even the Spanish people, were 
inadequate to their own liberation, 
Let us look back to the fatal retreat 
of sir John Moore ; to the congra- 
tulations which we- interchanged 
with each other, when his army 
escaped at Corunna; or even let 
us look back to the period when 
the victory of ‘Talavera brought 
only barren renown 3; and contrast 
our feelings and hopes then, with 
our feelings, and our certainty (tor 
hope has given place to certainty) 
at the present moment. Much 
British blood and much _ British 
treasure, indeed, have been the cost 
of the liberation of the peninsula; 
but how lowly are these esteemed 
by the man of benevolence, by the 
really wise man, who wishes to trea 
sure upfor himself and others a hap 
piness which the world cannot touch, 
in comparison with the consciousness 
of having saved a fellow-creature 
from destruction! And cannot we, 
as a nation, enjoy the same satis 
faction from what we have done m 
the peninsula? Cannot we reflect 
with pleasure on the idea, that by 
Britain has this portion of the con 
tinent beenrescued from oppression, 
and restored to national independ- 
ence? And as all the best energies 
of the mind, in individuals, are 
roused and perfected by the exer 
tion and duties of active benevo 
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lence; so in this great work, which 
we have effected, our national ener- 
vies must be rendered more pow- 
erful and useful both to ourseives 
and others; while it is to be hoped 
thét we shall experience the grati- 
nde of those whom we have de- 
livered from oppression. 

A retrospect of the events w hich 
have taken place in the peninsula 
ace the commencement of the 
war, especially if they are viewed 
tn connection with those which 
have occurred in the north of Iu- 
rope during the last two years, 
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must convey to a candid and inqui- 
sitive mind ample means of politi- 
cal wisdom. How many predice 
tions have been proved false, even 
during the shorter of these two pe- 
riods! and by what simple but 
astonishing and unexpected means 
has the power of Bonaparte been 
annihilated! That power, which 
every where else was irresistible, 
was unequal to the subjugation of 
one of the most degraded and least 
warlike nations in Europe, and met 
its death-blow among the half-civis 
lized tribes otf Muscovy, 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Remarks on the Russian Campaign of 1812—unfounded Opinion that the Dis- 
asters of Bonaparte were ewing either solely to the Opposition of the Russians, 
and the Rigour of the Climate, or solely to the Mistckes and Obstinacy of 
Benaparte—both these Classes of Causes operated to his Discomfture—they 
ought therefore to be considered conjointly—View of the first Class of Causes 


j me ) . . : . 
dependent on Russia : first, th. Carisis 


tution of the Rus:ian Army ; the ‘Cossacks 


—in the second place, the Character of the Russian Ge nerals and Officers— 
Bonaparte, by making War on the Commerce of Russia, made War against 
their Interests—in the third place, the Plan of the Campatgn adopted hy the 
Russian Government—in the fourth place, the Character of the Russian 
Peasontry—their Conduct contrasted with that of the German Peasantry, in 
the former French Wars—in the fifih place, the Character of the Emperor 
Alevander—lastly, the Nature of the Country and Climate—all these Causes 
strengthened by the Obstinacy of Bonaparte. 


ROM the consideration of the 

) glorious and decisive events 
which occurred in the peninsula 
daring the year 1813, we turn our 
attention to the still more glorious 
operations of the allies in Germany. 
Before however we proceed to des 
tail these, it may be proper, as it 
certainly will be interesting and 
imstructive, to examine briefly and 
rapidly the causes which led to the 
discomfiture of Bonaparte in his 
"sian campaign of 1812, It 
ack ever has fallen to the lot 
€ Historian or annalist to nar- 

Fate such disasters: and when we 


‘onsider that these disasters befel 


a man who, from a Jow station in 
society, had rais¢d himself to the 
very summit of power, to an extent 
of dominion and influence never 
before witnessed in Europe; that 
this man, for the purpose of a mad, 
bloody and desperate ambition, had 
trampled on all the laws and usages 
of justice and civilised society ; and 
that he considered himself, and call- 
ed upon the world to acknowledge 
and fear him, as absolutely beyond 
the reach of fate, as something 
more than mortal: when we more- 
over reflect on the peculiar interest 
which this country felt in all that 
befel him, since against this coun- 
try 
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try was his most implacable and 
deadly hatred directed ; and from 
that ha r d, as we have observed 
on a former occas! i), his ruin indi. 
rectly originated: when we tuke 
all these things int). our account, 
we must acknowledce i 
not examime ton clo.ely, or scruus 
nize too minutely, the causes of hrs 
failure in the Russian campa‘gn. 
It appears to us that these causes 
may be classed under two general 
heads: in the first place, those 
which proceeded from the nature 


: . anol } - oor - 
ol the coUNntry worch ] nvyace d, 
and the characteristic quitiites ¢ [ 

. < ; ' 
rts inhabitants ; and im t.Iec second 


piace, th » which o1 ginate 
the pecul: ir character of the inva- 
der. Unless wetake into our account 
the operation of both these classes 
of causes; and view them, not only 
as operating distinctly and sepa- 
rately, but also as acting together, 
and towards the accomplishment 
of the same effect, we cannot satise 
factorily and philosophically ex- 
plain the real cause of Bonaparte’s 
disasters. We are well aware that 
many persons are disposed LO ale- 
tribute these disasters solely and 
exclusively to the policy of the al- 
lies, and to overlook, or consider as 
of no account or influence, the per. 
sonal character of Bonaparte: but 
this view ts extremely partial; and 
if examined closely, it will be found 
neither supported by facts, nor ca- 
pable of explaining what has oc- 
curred. Others, on the contrary, 
ascribe all the disasters of Bonaparte 
to the madness of lis ambition and 
obstinacy; and overlook the cir- 
cumstances which at first produced, 
in the Russian campaign, this mad 
obstinacy, and afterwards over- 
whelmed him in ruin. We must, 
therefore, separate these two classes 
of causes, not for the purpose of 
ascribing to either of them the 
whole of the disasters which befel 
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Bonaparte, but for the purpose of 
racing Clie respective ( Deratiog 
distinctly, and afterwards Uieir cog, 
joint Operation, 


I; 


ithe h st places the constitution 


if the san oer ' 
OF the KNussan LTTTIV, «ft * Dae 
, ° t +? ._ : . 4 
r wi Me NUSSIAN SOLCICTS, con. 
j —s. ’ 
Ui yutea 1nwo s i t the 
fale of Donapart ° Phe \ wan 
i ctl 
. ) , . + . . 
nO Goud’, Wen compared wy] 
most of the other na s of Eu 
rOpe, ATSC OWTVAIIADSS . rif ‘Long 
and fecines are taose « LAL T-C1Vie 


lised race: but to this tact, added 


to other peculiarities of their chae 


cer. thair htnece fo o ti 
racter, taer fhitne s for opp ing the 
french may be ascribed Uhey 
} 


most dé 
Y utly attache ! to their emperor, 
and to their nobility. Philosophers 
may ridicule the idea, or disbelieve 
the assertion, that the common 
people of Russia are attached to 
those who act towards them, in too 
many mstances, as tyrants. But 
history is conversant with facts, not 
withtheories and speculations ; and 
the fact is, that the Russtan common 
people, even before they enter the 
army, are most devoutly attached 
to their emperor and nobility. This 
attachment becomes still more 
strong and influencing when they 
enter the army:—they then re 
card themselves, in a more special 
manner, as entirely at the service 
of their sovereign ; and look upon 
it as the highest honour which can 
befal them, to suffer any privation 
or misery, or even death itself, at 
his command, and for his sake, 
Military discipline, with the troops 
of most other nations, is a habit 
acquired late in life—irksome, and 
abhorrent to former habits, 
broken through whenever it can be 
done with safety. But it is far 
otherwise with the Russian soldier? 
he knows no habits, he has no 
ing or sentiment, incompatible 

the strictest military discipline: Pg 


are, trom their infa Cy, 
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the contrary, all his other habits, 
feelings, and sentiments work to 
the accomplishment of the same 
end: all serve and contribute to 
render him an excellent soldier, so 
far as strictness of discipline 1s con- 
cerned, Knowing no disgrace so 
great as disobedience to the orders 
of his officers, and especially to the 
commands or even wishes of his 
sovereign, he never stirs from his 
post till he is expressly directed so 
to do: the idea of flight never en- 
ters his mind. But his steadiness 
it not merely passive; endowed 
with great bodily strength, and 
with a robustness of constitution 
superior to every fatigue or priva- 
tion, he wearies out his more skil- 
ful and experienced opponent, by 
whom he may be out-mancuvred 
or slain, but cannot be forced to 
fly. 

Hence Bonaparte never met with 
more obstinate resistance than he 
did from the Russians at the battle 
of Eylau: his troops were weary 
with slaughter, but still they could 
not defeat the Russians; and had 
the French emperor been a man 
who could be taught mortifying or 
disagreeable truths by experience, 


alter his first campaign avainst the . 


Russians, on the borders of their 
own country, he never would have 
attempted to conquer them, in the 
very heart of their vast empire, and 
in the midst of a Russian winter. 
_Tt might be supposed, that, as 
the Russian soldiers are so stub- 
mr. m their military steadiness 
and discipline, they would be desti- 
tute of that activity and enthusiasm 
which are absolutely essential to 
te success of offensive warfare. 
ut this is far from being the case: 
the very weaknesses of their cha- 
racter ; their absolute and blind de- 
bi ae their emperor ; the hold 
ring Priests have over their 
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feelings and their consciences, con- 
tribuce to infuse into them a large 
portion of enthusiasm. And this 
enthusiasm was heightened, or ra- 
ther maddened into hatred, when 
they met the French as the inva- 
ders of the soil of their beloved 
country ; 2s the destroyers of their 
holy cities; as the sacrilegious 
overthrowers of the objects of their 
worship. 

Hitherto we have considered the 
Russian armies as composed solely 
of one class of men; but in cone. 
templating them as having contri- 
buted to the' defeat and overthrow 
of Bonaparte, we must not forget 
the Cossacks, whoformed a singular 
and separate portion of that army. 
When we reflect on whatthe French 
emperor had achieved at the head 
of his troops; on the character and 
fame of those troops; soldiers whe 
had scattered, like the dust before 
them, the warriors of Prussia and 
Austria, at the battles of Jena and 
Uim; we are astonished that they, 
as well as their emperor, should 
have trembled at the approach or 
the very name of a Cossack. But 
for the species of warfare for which 
they were called from the banks of 
the Don and the Woiga, no troops 
could have been so well qualified: 
constantly on horseback ; extremely 
rapid in their movements ; superior 
to fatigue, or the influence of cli- 
mate or hunger, they hang on the 
skirts of a retreating army: it is 
absolutely impossible to guard 
against their attacks, for it 1s im- 
possible to conjecture on which side 
they will be made. Even in the 
stillness and repose of the night, 
they are active and hostile. Against 
such soldiers as the French while 
marching in a compact body, ina 
country possessed of good roads, 
they would have been utterly im- 
potent; but against the French 

x divested 
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divested of their confidence in their 
leader, worn down with fatigue, 
cold and hunger, wandering they 
scarcely knew whither, in the midst 
of the rigours of a Russian winter, 
with scarcely bodily strength sul- 
ficient ‘to fire a musket. or wield a 
sabre, the Cossacks were almost 
OomMui pe tent. 

In the secoad place, the character 
of the Russian generals contributed 
not a little to the defeat of Bona- 
parte: his avowed object, in his 
invasion of Russia, was to compel 
the emperor Alexander to adhere 
to the continental system, or, in 
other words; to forbid all trade ‘be- 
tween Russia and England: but 
this would have been the ruin of 
the Russian nobility, whose incomes 
were almost exclusively derived 
from this commerce. Vonaparte 
therefore was making war upon 
them ; and consequently they must 
have regarded his invasion as pecu- 
liarly directed against them. ‘This 
feeling would not only contribute 
to render them faithful and steady 
to the cause of their emperor and 
country, but would also stimulate 
them to put forth all their activity 
and talents in the contest. But in- 
dependently of the influence of the 
consideration that the war was di- 
rected against their property, the 
Russian nobility partake with the 
common people in that physical at- 
tachment to the soil and institutions 
of their country which excites their 
hatred most strongly against all 
invaders. Hence they were above 
the influence of Bonaparte’s pro- 
mises and bribes: this was most 
clearly and strongly exemplified in 
the conduct of the Russian nobility 
who resided at Moscow. Most of 
those had chosen this city as the 
place of their abode, in consequence 
of their disaffection to the conduct 
and measuses of the Russian go- 
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vernment: and Bonaparte, igng. 
rant of their real character, thought 
that when ‘he reached Moscow 
these noblemen would readily join 
his standard. But though they 
disliked the government, they dis. 
liked those who invaded their coun 
try still more. and Bonaparte was 
completely disappointed in his ex. 
pectation. 

In the third place, the plan of 
the campaign, which the Russiag 
government laid down, and accord. 
ine to which they acted in the mos 
steady and consistent manner, con 
tributed very essentially to the 
overthrow of Bonaparte’s hopes 
and projects. ‘Their plan was, on 
every occasion where they could 
oppose Bonaparte with advantage, 
there to oppose him ; but never in 
such a manner as might bring ona 
general action, or an action detis 
sive against themselves. Thus, the 
further he advanced the weaker he 
became ; and after every engage 
ment, though apparently he sue 
ceeded in driving back the-enemy, 
and actually advanced further into 
their country, the real state of bis 
affairs was rendered worse : he was 
led further from his resources; 
deeper into the heart of a country 
utterly incapable of stipporting 4 
large army, and more completely 
surrounded by the Russians. We 
shall be better able to appreciate 
the merit of the Russians in thus 
adhering to their plan of retreating, 
when we call to mind the observa 
tions which have been just 0 
on their character ; on their almost 
sacred devotion to their ye 
and especially to those cities wh 
by their retreat, they suffered 
fall into the power of the inva 
But it is suf{ciently evident, if they 
had not adhered to this system 

at; if, on the contrary, 


regan 
had hazarded a general and = 
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uve action with the French, they 

mutist have suffered the same fate as 

the Austrians and Prussians, and 

added another to the long list of 
e’s triumphs. 

In the fourth place, the character 
of the Russian peasantry must be 
taken into our consideration and 
account, in investigating the causes 
(sofar as they depended upon Rus- 
sia) which contributed to the defeat 
of Bonaparte. This character we 
have partly sketched in our obser- 
yations on the Russian soldiery. 
From attachment to their soil, from 
devotion to their sovereign, trom 
the influence which their ignorance 
and superstition gave the priests 
over their feelings and conduct, 
Bonaparte found it absolutely im- 
possible to seduce them from their 
allegiance. Unlike the peasantry 
of top many of the countries which 
he had invaded and conquered, 
they absolutely refused to hold any 
communication with the enemy: 
within a very few days after the 
French emperor gained possession 
of Berlin or Vienna, those cities ap- 
peared as if they had not passed 
into the power of a new master, 
and that master the enemy and 
overthrower of the ancient govern- 
meat. Their streets were equally 
thronged; trade was carried on 
with even more briskness than be- 
fore; and on the countenances of 
very few of the inhabitants could 
any trace be detected of sorrow, or 
mdignation at the fate of their 
ountry, How great and how 

us 2 contrast at Moscow! 
otwithstanding Bonaparte assured 
the pegple that if they would return 
should be unmolested and se. 
Cure; notwithstanding they must 
re known, that by bringing in 

t commodities the 

would have obtained a very pew d 
price for them; no Russians 
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except those of the most profligate 
character made their appearance; 
and Moscow, while held by the 
enemy, was regarded as a polluted 
city, into which they would have 
shnddered to have entered. 5! 
lar were the feelings and conduct 
of the peasantry in the country 
towns and villages through which 
the invading army passed: instead 
of hailing them as deliverers, or at 
least being indifferent to their ap- 
proach, and to their change of 
masters, and carrying on their 
usual occupations, like the mis- 
guided inhabitants of Germany, 
they fled at the approach of the 
enemy; not reluctantly and par- 
tially, as if they merely did it be. 
cause they were commanded so to 
do,—but with such zeal as if they 
had been actually going to take 
possession of their abodes instead 
of quitting them. ‘They even leut 
a cheerful hand to the destruction 
of the habitations of their forefa- 
thers, esteeming their destruction 
a much less evil than the occupation 
of them by the French. We do 
not pretend to hold forth this con- 
duct, these sacrifices on the part 
of the Russian peasantry, as pro- 
cteding from that union of intelli- 
gence and disinterested patriotism 
which alone could entitle them to 
the highest praise: our principal 
object is, without appreciating the 
degree of merit, to point out this 
conduct of theirs, as one of the 
causes which contributed to the 
discomfiture of Bonaparte. 

In the fifth place, the character of 
theemperorhimselfmustnot beover- 
looked in tracing and investigating 
these causes: weare well awart that 
Alexander is not a man of great ta- 
lents, or of a very firm and determined 
mind; andthat by his want of talents, 
and by his unsteadiness, Bonaparte 
was after tle weer Tilsit enabled 
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to make him his dupe and tool.— 
But Alexander, all agree, is ex- 
tremely anxious to promote the 
good of his subjects, And this 
anxiety, joined to the conviction 
that their well-being would be de- 
stroyed, if he any longer gave him- 
self up to the plans and wishes of 
Bonaparte, infused into his charac- 
ter a firmness aod steadiness which 
it did not naturally possess. This 
disposition, such of his nobility as 
were more particularly about him, 
and in his confidence, did all in 
their power to confirm. We have 
already mentioned in our former 
volume, that at one period of the 
campaign he was inclined to yield: 
but even this arose from his anxiety 
for the good of his subjects; he 
could not bear to learn the misery 
they were suffering; and his know- 
ledrre of the immense power of Bona- 
parte led him toapprehend that their 
misery would not ward off their 
subjugation. But when he found 
that the invaders were discomfited, 
and discomfited too to such an ex- 
tent that, if their discomfiture were 
properly followed up, it was certain 
they could never again assail Rus- 
sia, and probably that they might 
be incapacitated from doing any 
further mischief to Europe—then 
the zeal and firmness of the em- 
peror Alexander became most con- 
spicuous, and most beneficial to the 
interests of hts own country, afd of 
Europe at large. The events of 
the German campaign of 1815 will 
sufficiently prove this. 

The last cause connected with 
Russia, that contributed to the over- 
throw of Bonaparte, which we shall 
mention, must be sought for in the 
nature of the country and climate. 
The other countries of Europe 
which Bonaparte had overrun and 
conquered lay comparatively near 
France:—Russia was at an im- 
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niense distance: they contained 
within themselves the means of sub. 
sistence and equipment for a lar 
army i—the greater part of Russia 
is desert, or poorly cultivated; and 
the roads are such, even in the 
most favourable season of the year, 
that the transport of provisions and 
stores must be very slow, difficult, 
and precarious. But it was the 
winter of Russia which most de 
cidedly contributed to the ruin of 
the French army ; 2 winter of such 
length and severity, as to render 
the country scarcely habitable for 
those who are prepared and accus 
tomed to it. ‘To an army, there. 
fore, destitute almost of clothes and 
food, exposed constantly to a most 
intense frost, marching in a route 
undistinguishable and almost im. 
passable from the depth of the 
snow; attacked on all sides by 
troops inured to the climate, and 
acquainted with the country—such 
a winter could not but prove fatal. 
But the question naturally arises, 
T’rom what cause did it happen that 
an army was left in the midst of 
winter, in such a country, and un 
der such circumstances? And this 
naturally leads us to the consider- 
ation of the second class of causes 
which contributed to Bonaparte’s 
ciscomfiture,—which, as we have 
already observed, must be sought 
for in his own peculiar character 
As, however, in a former chapter 
we have adverted to those features 
in his political and moral character 
which have worked out his over- 
throw, we shall not dwell upon 
them here at any great length. — 
The most predominant and im- 
fluential is certainly his obstinacy. 
Accustomed to see all his plans sue- 
ceed—all his predictions, however 
extravagant, verified almost to the 
very letter—he could ill brook di 


appointment: he could not evea 
7” suffer 
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suffer himself to admit that he had 


acted ‘an imprudent and rash part, 
and preferred perseverance m error 
to the acknowledgement and rece 
tification of it, Perhaps the first 
decided symphom of this obstinacy 
was visible in his attempts to sub- 
jugate Spain ; in this case, his fail- 
ing increased in energy in propor- 
tion as his schemes became despe- 
rate. In his invasion of Russia, the 
same obstinacy is visible, though 
at first he seemed to embark in the 
contest with reluctance, and cer- 
tainly not without having made 
very great preparations :—alter, 
however, he had embarked in it, 
he gave full play to this failing, 
and suffered it to hurry him on to 
hisruin. It seems, at first sight, 
a very probable conjecture, that he 
pushed forward into Russia not- 
withstanding the losses he sustain- 
ed, and afterwards continued in 
Moscow till winter had rendered 
his retreat almost impossible, under 
the hope that the emperor Alexan- 
der might have been induced to 
make peace, This, doubtless, in- 
fluenced his conduct: but whoever 
has studied the character of obsti- 
nate people, must be conviuced 
that at last, when their obstinacy 
has got to its greatest height, they 
rere in the course which must 
ad to their ruin, without any 
even the most absurd and ground. 
less hope of extricating themselves. 
impulse, in this state of the 
mental disorder, (for so it may be 
denominated and classed,) ig blind, 
and almost mechanical. So it pro- 
vy ta with Bonaparte, when 
ned to remain so long at 

OSCOW, 
But his , obstinacy Operated in 
gv08 sig to his invasion of Rus- 
a a8 well as in influencing his 
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conduct during that invasion ; for, 
as we have remarked in a pre- 
ceding chapter, he was prompted 
to this invasion by his hatred of 
England, and his anxiety to esta- 
blish the continental system. Had 
he not been most obstinately blind, 
he must have perceived that the 
continental system could not be 
carried into general or permanent 
effect; and that, evemif it could, it 
must have involved the ruin of 
Europe, and of France along with 
Europe, as well as the ruin-of Great 
Britain, 

We have thus endeavoured very 
briefly, and with some unavoidable 
repetitions, to trace the causes of 
Bonaparte’s discomfiture in the 
Russian campaign of 1812; and 
we believe that our mode of class- 
ing these causes under two distinct 
heads—one class originating with 
Russia, and the other with Bona- 
parte himself—will, on examina- 
tion, be found to be satisfactory as 
well as just, The subject, how- 
ever, cannot well be exhausted, as 
it is fruitful of reflections and of 
salutary teaching, to the statesman, 
the moralist, and the philosopher. 

Nor is the’ German campaign, 
the events of which we are about 
to detail, less wonderful or instruc 
tive, or less consoling to the friends 
of the independence and happiness 
of Europe. Its events, indeed, 
have been so numerous and rapid, 
they touch upon the welfare of such 
a very large portion of the civilized 
world, and must_aftect so perma- 
nently the interests of generations 
yet unborn, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to view them with that steady 
attention which is necessary for 
their methodical and luminous nar- 
ration. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Bonaparte in Paris at the Beginning of 1813—Meeting of ihe Legislatiee 


Body — his Speech to shamoriewedoats if 


adveriing to the Retreat of 


the British in Spain after the Battle of Salamanca—the Colourin 

gives to his Disasters in the Russian Campaign —inveighs against Eng nd 
—the whole Complexion of the Speech warlike—Exposé of the French 
Empire in 1813— Population — Agriculture— Marine—Commerce—Re- 
marks on it—Great Efforts of Bonaparte to begin the Campaign of 1813 
—collects a large Force on the Banks of the Elbe—The Empress appointed 
Regent—He leaves Paris for the Army— Preparations and Movements of 
the Russians— Proclamation of the Emperor Alexander on entering Prussia 
— The King of Prussia joins him—Sarony entered by the Allies—Procla- 
mation to the Saxons—State of Saxony, and its Monarch—The Crown 
Prince of Sweden— Remarks on the Treaty letween kim and Britain— 
Denmark attempts to make Peace— Louis XV11lth's Address to the People 


of France. 


N how different a situation were 
the affairs of Bonaparte at the 
commencement of the year 1812 
from what they were at the com- 
mencement of the year ISIS! At 
the former period every diing was 
prosperous, except perhaps the war 
in the peninsula; and that, it was 
generally imagined, he might at any 
time turn in his favour, by sending 
a larger army there. 
deed, seemed to be uneasy and dis- 


Russia, Me 


satished under the operation ef those 
hard terms to which she h id eitb- 
mitted at the peace of T'isit: but 
it Was scarceiy to be e ecied that 
sie wotld hazard rote rewWatl 3 ’ 
if she did, that she would be success. 
ful mit. Bonaparte, however, in 
order ta keep her in dre submission 
to his v ill, or to pun h her Wi she 
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had been long employed in assem- 
bing a Jarve force, «hich he era. 

, ; , 
dually, either under various pre 
te Lis, oT Wii ul asst). Dl ; “i a lf. 
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frontiers; while the subserviency of 
Prussia to his w il, his Adsoilute Ccom- 
mand of her fortresses which are 


situated near Russia, and his alliance 
and family connexion with Austria, 
seemed to promise him the easy 
conguest of _ Russia whenever he 
should think it proper to attack her, 

At length, after all his prepara. 
tions were made; after he had as 
sembled a greater army than ever 
he at any former period had brought 
together, and had called to himself 
all his most able and experienced 
wenerals ;-he declared war against 
Russia, crossed the Niemen, ad- 
vanced into the very heart of her 
territories, and gamed possession of 
her ancient capital. ‘These circum. 
stances had ail the apperance oF 
vicéory and success; and it ts pre 
bable the peopie of France, wha 
ever minutely or suspiciously serue 
nize what scems to contribute 
vetr national glory, conceived that 
1eIr emperor had now completed 
conquest of the continent ol 
surope, Evén when haat last re 
eated trom Moscow, his bulletins 
assured his subjects that it was only 
for the purpose of proceeding © 
Smolensko, which would be not4 


retrograde movement, since ixwoet 
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in fact place him nearer Petersburg 
than he was when at Moscow; and 
since the latter had been the scene 
of his triumph, and was now no 
longer fit for his army, he was go- 
mg to take possession of the other 
capital of the Russian empire, 
After the bulletin was received 
in Paris which announced the re- 
treat of the French army from 
Moscow, their intelligence in that 
city from Russia Was very meagre 
and imperfect, till the celebrated 
9%h bulletin reached them: and 
what a contrast was that bulletin to 
all which had ever proceeded from 
theiremperor! He, who had always 
detailed victories the most splendid, 
who had in no ambiguous language 
held himself out as superior to allthe 
casualties of war, now was obliged 
toconfess that his army was broken 
in spirits, weakened in numbers, and 
that itwas returning towards France 
defeated and harassed by theTartars 
of Asia, It is scarcely possible to 
conceive what must have been the 
feelings and sentiments of the Pari- 
sans, when, immediately after the 
receipt of this fatal bulletin, their 
emperor made his appearance in his 
good city of Paris; and it is still 
more difhcult to imagine what must 
have been the feelings and senti- 
ments of Bonaparte on this occasion. 
With respect to the Parisians, what- 
ever they felt or thought, they were 
odliged ina great measure to con- 
ceal, as the system of police was, if 
possible, enforced with more than 
usual rigour and vigilance, in con- 
sequence of the disastrous and dis- 
graceful return of the emperor.— 
Uf the nature and poignancy of his 
feelings we May perhaps form some 
faint and imperfect idea, when we 
ents on his natural disposition 
s acquired habits. By nature 
pioomy, irascible, and ambitious ; 
Y habit and success wound up to. 
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the belief that he was something 
more than mortal, that he was des- 
tined to exhibit to the world the hi- 
therto chimerical character of a uni- 
versal conqueror ;—the madness of 
his rage and disappointment must 
have been extreme, at the total 
failure of that scheme of ambition 
which was to have crowned his 
hopes, and on which he had fixed 
his most sanguine expectations. 
Thus changed in power, in feel- 
ings, and in‘prospects, the Parisians 
saw their emperor at the beginning 
of the year 1813; and they, as well 
as Europein general, wereextremely 
anxious for the meeting of the legis- 
lative body, in order that they might 
be able to develop his future plans, 
and perceive in what manner he 
would gloss over his disasters and 
defeats. On the 14th of February 
he met the legislative body, and 
delivered to them his formal ad- 
dress; in the style, manner, and to- 
pics of which there was no proof of 
overthrown hopes or disappointed 
ambition. He began by adverting 
to the war in the peninsula, and 
poured out his indignation, accords 
ing to custom, against this nation: 


the English had taken advantage of 
the Russian war to make great ef- 


forts in the peninsula; but their 
hopes were deceived ; after suffer- 
ing great losses, they had been com- 
pelled to evacuate the Spanish ters 
ritory. 

Having thus adverted to a topic 
where he could with some semblance 
of justice claim success, he turns 
abruptly to the Russian campaign : 
according to him, the Russian ar- 
mies could not stand before the 
French armies : Moscow fel into 
his power. What then, it might be 
asked, prevented him from reaping 
the full fruits of all his victories? 
The Tartars, according to him, de- 
stroyed and laid waste the country 
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which they were called on todefend: 
gratifying their ancient hatred of 
the Muscovites, they burnt 50 towns 
and 4000 villages: still, however, 
he contends, success remained with 
him: even the conflagration of 
Moscow changed in no respect the 
prosperous state of his affairs. “ But 
the excessive and premature rigour 
of the winter brought down a heavy 
calamity upon my army, Ina few 
nights I saw every thing change: 
I experienced great losses. ‘They 
ana 2 have broken my heart, if in 
these great circumstances I ceuld 
have been accessible to any other 
sentiments than those of the interest, 
the glory, and the future prosperity 
of my people!” Perhaps no part of 
any speech which Bonaparte ever 
delivered, unfolds more clearly his 
character than this does which 
we have just quoted: in it there is 
a mixture of affected sensibility, 
which, when we reflect on the cha- 
racter of the man from whom it pro- 
ceeds, is truly disgusting: and yet 
what shail we think of the character 
of the people to whom these senti- 
ments were addressed, und onwhom 
he expected they would make a fa. 
vourable impression ! 

From this topic he again reverts 
to England: her image, indced, 
seems to haunt his imagination: 
the joy of England was: excessive 
when she learnt his misfortunes: 
already she began to partition the 
finest provinces of the French em- 
pire, and to offer them as the re. 
ward of treason. But against her Bo- 
naparte brings a still more grievous 
charge; a p hale singular, indeed, 
when we reflect that it proceeded 
from one who was the child and 
champion of Jacobinism: “ The 
acentsof England propagateamong 

| our neighbours the spirit of revolt 
against sovereigns. En gland wishes 
to see the whole continent become 
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a prey to civil war and all the furies 
of anarchy; but Providence desi 
ed herself to be the first victim of 
anarchy and civil war.” The dip 
turbed state of Bonaparte’s mind 
is visible through every part of this 
speech ; and his anxiety to convines 
the French nation that he is desirous 
of peace, is clearly seen struggli 
with his determination not to sacrm 
fice any thing for the purpose of 
procuring peace? ‘ ‘I'he French dy. 
nasty reigns, and will reign in Spain, 
I] am satisfied with all my allies: | 
will abandon none of them: I wil] 
maintain the integrity of their states; 
the Russians shall return into their 
frightful climate, I desire peace; 
it 18 necessary to the world: four 
times since the rupture which fel 
lowed the treaty of Amiens I have 
proposed it m a solemn manner. 
I will never make any but an ho 
nourable peace, and one conform. 
able to the interests and grandeur 
of my empire. My policy is not 
mysterious: I have stated all the 
sacrifices I could make.” 

‘L hese sentiments must have been 
sufficient to prove to the people of 
France, that peace was far from 
them; but the next topic in the 
speech still more completely bas 
nished the expectation of such an 
event; in it he dwells with great 
bitterness on the maritime war, 4% 
he styles it: as long as it lasts, his 
subjects must be prepared to make 
great sacrifices ; and a peace, which 
permitted England to retain hee 
maritime superiority, or which sane 
tioned her maritime claims, would 
be a bad peace ; and which would 
make them lose every thing, evel 
hope: by it all would be compres 
mised, even the prosperity of thert 
descendants, The allusion to a Ma 
ritime peace naturally introduces 
the war between America and Bre 
tain; America had been compel 
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to bave recourse to arms in order 
to make the sovereignty of her flag 
respected j and in the contest in 
which she was engaged the wishes 
of all the world accompanied her : 
if she be successful, she will have 
credit from all nations: “ posterity 
will say that the old world bad !r st 
its rights, and that the new one re- 
conquered them."’ 

Theconcluding paragraph of the 
speech acknowledged that great re- 
sources would be wanted to meet 
the expenses which circumstances 
demanded; but, by means of the 
diferent measures which the mi- 
pister of finance would propose, no 
new burdens would be laid on the 
nation. 

It is abundantly evident, from 
the analysis and extracts which we 
have given, that the tone of this 
speech was decidedly warlike: but 
‘many persons were still disposed to 
doubt whether the sitvation and re. 
sources of France would enable 
Bonaparte to carry his hostile mea- 
sures and plans into execution ; at 
least into such speedy, regular, and 
complete execution as would re- 
place him in that commanding sta- 
tion of military strength in which 
he stood before he entered Russiz. 
The exposé of the situation of the 
French empire, and the report of 
the minister of finance, were there- 
fore looked forward to with very 
considerable curiosity and interest, 
sca to develop the means 
which Were still at his command 
lor prosecuting the war. 
gar » ergs goer much finesse, 
eflect, in the French ofiei, ewes 
© td ee rench official papers, 
litary d a civil, political, or Mile 

¥ Gescription, that their truth 
accuracy cannot be safely de- 
"pon; and under the cir- 
Sumstances in which Bonaparte was 


/ 


# this time placed, it was to be ex. 
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pected that more than usual care 
would be taken to impose on the 
French people, and if possible on 
the nations of Europe, by an over- 
charged picture of the prosperity, 
strength, and resources of the French 
empire. We must therefore make 
allowances for such exaggeration 
in examining the details given in 
the exposé for this year; and yet, 
after all due allowance, it will be 
found that, under the pressure of 
the war, France, though she had 
robbed most of the nations on the 
continent, in order to save herself 
as much as possible from that pres- 
sure, had suffered from it consi- 

derably more than Great Britain. 
As it was of the utmost im- 
portance to represent the French 
empire as still able to keep on foot 
immense armies, notwithstanding 
the immense drains which had been 
made on her, and especially that 
produced by the acknowledged fa- 
tality of the Russian campaign, the 
first article in the exposé related to 
the population of the empire. In 
1789, at the commencement of the 
revolution, the population of Old 
France was estimated at between 
25 and 26 millions: the population 
in 1813 was rated so high as 42 
millions 700,000 souls; of which 
28,700,000 belonged to the depart- 
ments of Old France. If these esti- 
mates were correct, it would make 
an augmentation of 2,500,000, or 
one-tenth, within 24 years. Yet how 
trifling is that augmentation com- 
pared with that which took place 
mn Great Britain in less than one 
half the time, viz. between 1801 and 
181)! The agricultural produce of 
France (of course including the an- 
r1exed departments) ts estimated at 
5,031,000,000 livres. It is impose 
sible to compare this estimate with 
the estimate of .the agricultural 
produce of Great Britain; since 
tne 
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the relative prices of the different 
articles comprehended under the 
head ¢ agricultural produce,’ in the 
two countries, must be first accu- 
rately known. Indeed this branch 
of political arithmetic has always 
appeared to us even More “_— 
and unsatisfactory than the other 
branches of this science, if it de- 
serve that appellation ; for it is evi- 
dent that the mere rise of price, or, 
what is the same thing, the depre- 
ciation in the value of money, will 
apparently increase the value of all 
articles, while the actual amount of 
those articles remains precisely the 
same as before, It 1s probable, 
however, that the actual amount or 
real value of agricultural produce 
im France is greater than it is in 
Britain, as many of the articles 
comprehended under this head in 
France are in themselves much 
more valuable than those which are 
denominated agricultural produce 
in this country. 

A still more favourable, but we 
suspect a very overcharged estimate 
1s given of the value of the manu- 
factures in France: those of silk, 
wool, metal, glass, porcelain, &c. 
are stated at !,300,000,000 livres. 
it is added, that under the head 
news industry. a raost important re- 
volution is preparing, which must 
change all the commercial relations 
existing since the discovery of the 
Indies; these are the manufactures 
to supply the place of sugar, indigo, 
and cochineal. Perhaps no passage 
in this elaborate exposé more plainly 
discovers than this does the igno- 
rance or the decey of the French 
government: they must have known 
that all the substitutes for colonial 
sugar, indigo, and cochineal, had 
exher proved of little use, or had 
been obtained in small quanticies, 
and at an enormous price; and that, 
whenever an opportunity offered, 
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colonial produce would be preferred 
to those substitutes; and yet 
hold out the idea, that France could 
not only be rendered independent 
of other nations, by tha manufac. 
ture of these articles, but would 
even be enriched by them. 

The exportations of France are 
estimated at 383,000,000: the im. 
portations, not including 93,000,000 
of specie, at 257,000,000 ; leaving a 
favourable balance of 126,000,000; 
whereas the most favourable ba. 
lance under the ancient govern. 
ment was only 75,000,000, By 
this commerce it was added that 
France was enabled to have 900,000 
men constantly under arms; to 
maintain 100,000 sailors; to keep 
100 ships of the line, and as many 
frigates, compicte or building; and 
to expend every year from 120 to 
150 millions in public works. Core 
tainly in no other country but 
France, and we could hope not 
generally even there, could such 
gross misrepresentations be believed 
by the people. The question natu 
rally occurs, With what countries 
is this commerce carried on? Not 
with the continental states of Eu. 
rope, for they were nearly reduced 
to ruin by the spoliations of the 
French; not with America, for 
America, though she did contrive 
to elude our cruisers sometimes 
could not possibly carry on a com- 
merce with France to one tenth of 
the amount represented. Besides 
it might be asked, where were the 
100 sail of the line? If they existed, 
and there were 100,000 sailors 
man them, how came it to pass that 
France had not a single fleet a seal 
But it is unnecessary to press tis 
statement more closeiy: t will not 
bear the slightest examunation. Che 
other articles in the exposé, wh 
relate to the public works, the ite 


rior administration, and the — 
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do not secm to require any parti- 
cular notice; they are all drawn up 
im tbe same manner, and for the 
ose, 

Phen eect this exposé produced 
in France we are noc™able to ascer- 
tain; for such were the restrictions 
on the press, that the public feelings 
and sentiments were never permitted 
to transpire through the means ot 
it, except when they were flattermg 
or favourable to the plans and views 
of Bonaparte. Unless, however, we 
e that the French people are 
constituted differently from man- 
kind in general, unless we can sup- 
that all the natural feelings 

and attachments of the heart are 
unknown to them, we must believe 
that the almost universal mourning 
occasioned by the Russian cam- 
paign must have greatly diminished 
the . 
Bonaparte. Still, however, his ob- 
stinacy clung to him: and shortly 
after his return to Paris a new con- 
scription was ordered, It may at 
first sight ‘appear strange, that he 
could levy this conscription; but 
the organization for that purpose 
Was so perfect, and his agents so 
numerous and formidable through 
every part of the country, that the 
conscription met with much less op- 
position than might have been ex- 
pected, The gens d’armes were the 
persons employed on this occasion; 
these he never called upon to zo on 
foreign service; and in return for 
this exemption, and other privileges 
conferred upon them, they were 
uncommonly active and rigorous 
in enforcing the conscription, The 
bamber of men to be.raised was 
300,000 ; but it was soon found 
at, notwithstanding the flattering 
picture of the population of France 
cada m the exposé, this number 
not be obtained unless boys 

and old men were taken; and the 


pularity and influence of 
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proportion of these, compared with 
those in the prime of life, was very 
great. Theconscripts were marched 
off, as fast as they were raised, to 
join what was still called the grand 
army: but of what number of men 
that army Was composed, or even 
where it was stationed, the French 
people could not possibly learn from 
their own newspapers; and all other 
sources of information were debar- 
red them. 

But though Bonaparte found 
much less dificulty than was anti- 
cipated in raising men, the state of 
the French finances was not such, 
even by the representation of his 
own minister of finance, as to pro- 
mise him abundant and regular 
means of supporting his army: 
he was now, indeed, placed in a 
noyel situation. In all his former 
wars he had supported his troops 
by the contributions which he raised 
on the conquered countries: to use 
his owa words, he made war sup- 
port war: but all these sources were 
now dried up ; and it was necessary 
to look to France itself for the 
means of carrying on hostilities in 
Germany. Had the state of France, 
indeed, been such as was repre- 
sented in the exposé, there might 
not have been much difficulty in 
raising a portion of the necessary 
supplies; though, from the low 
state of confidence and credit in 
that country, the actual resources 
could not be available to their ut- 
most extent, But when the repre- 
sentations given in the exposé were 
put to the test, ic was found that 
they were very erroneous; and only 
a government as completely despo- 
tic and disregardless of private pro- 

erty as that of Bonaparie could 

oo raised the money that he actu- 
ally did. 

By means of this despotism, 


aided by uncommon exertion and 
acuity, 
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activity, he succeeded, by the be- 
pinning of April, in collecting a 

rge numerical force on the banks 
of Elbe ; though that force, as 
we have already remarked, was of 
a very different description from 
the veteran army which he had lost 
in Russia. His cavalry and artil- 
lery were particularly inferior ; and 
it was on these two branches, espe- 
cially the artillery, that the French 
used to depend for their victories : 
it is even said that, in consequence 
of his having lost upwards of 1000 
pieces of cannon in Russia, he was 
under the necessity of supplying 
his army in a great measure with 
cannon from the ships at Antwerp, 
which were of course of a descrip- 
tion by no means suited for military 
purposes. 

Before Bonaparte left Paris, to 
take the command of his army, he 
judged it expedient to settle the 
form of a provisional government 
during his absence: he had so nar- 
rowly escaped destruction in -his 
Russian campaign, at a time when 
he had taken no measures respect- 
ing the government of France while 
the king of Rome was a minor, 
that he resolved to guard against 
all accidents for the future. Ac- 
cordingly his empress was regularly 
declared regent during his absence ; 
and the king of Rome was nomi- 
nated, in a more solemn manner 
than heretofore, his successor. It 
is probable that the appointment of 
the empress as regent had other ob- 
jects in view: Bonaparte knew well 
the temper and disposition of the 
Parisians; he knew that the best 
mode of drawing off their thoughts 
and speculations from the disasters 
that had occurred, or might cccur, 
was by keeping up the splendour, 
bustle and pageantry of a court; 
and this could be done with the best 
effect by mvesting his empress with 


the name and dignity of 
Having thus taken what he cog, 
ceived to be all die precay. 
tions, and gent on before him im, 
mense bodies of troops, he closed 
the session of the legislative 

in a speech full of his usual cop. 
fidence and haughtiness, in which 
he led them and the French natiog 
to expect, that on the banks of the 
Elbe he should regain all thos 
laurels which he had lost amidg 
the snows of Russia. 

Having thus detailed the pre. 
parations which Bonaparte made 
for the commencement of a Ger. 
man campaign, it will be now pro 
per to advert to the condition and 
preparations of those powers who 
were to oppose him. The em 
Alexander, fully sensible of the im 
portance of pushing forward with 
his army while the enemy were in 
a state of confusion and weakness, 
lost no time in advancing into the 
north of Germany. As soon ashe 
crossed his own boundaries imto 
Prussia, he ordered a declaration 
to be issued, explanatory of his 
motives and views:—the Russian 
army.came not as the foes, but as 
the friends, of the Prussians: they 
came to assist them in their efforts 
to free themselves from the tyragny 
of France; to raise Prussia to that 
rank and importance among We 
nations of Europe which she had 
held previous to her subjugatiwa 
by Bonaparte. Already had om 
of her generals emancipated hit. 
self, and the army which he com 
manded, from the degradation 
a foreign yoke; and, instead 
fighting under the command of the 
enemy of Germany, had joined 
standard of Russia. ‘The emperet 
Alexander felt no hostility agaim® 
the king of Prussia; he knew 
the sukerveada and com 
situation in which he pc 
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; he could make due als 
owance for that situation ; and he 
had reasorito hope that, as soon 
as circumstances would permit him, 
he would extricate himself trom 
*, Ina this hope he was not disap- 
soted: the French at first, when 
ceived that they would be 
under the necessity of quitting Ber- 
lin, seemed to have bad a plan of 
carrying off this monarch with them ; 
but not being able, or not deeming 
it politic, to carry it into execution, 
he, as soon as he was his own mas- 
ter, joined the emperor of Russia. 
It is impossible to describe the 
toy and congratulations of the inha- 
tats of Berlin when the Russian 
troops entered that city: Prussia 
indeed had been more degraded, 
and had perhaps suffered more by 
thetyranny of Bonaparte than any 
other part of Germany: and in no 
other part was there such deadly 
hatred of the French ; it pervaded 
all ranks and classes of the people ; 
and they prepared to display and 
exercise that hatred in its fuli ven- 
ee aS soon as they were freed 
Pn the French. Prussia indeed 
was almost exhausted; and had 
not the mass cf the peo} le takena 
deep interest in the contest, it 
might have been impossible to have 
rendered her an effectual ally of 
Russia ; but with the popular fee]. 
ings and sentiments whic) pervad. 
edevery bosom, Prussia was des- 
to act a conspicuous and 
most honourable part in avenging 
own Wrongs and those of Ger- 
many. Her armies were put on 
best footing: Blucher, who 
had mmortalized himself by his 
conduct after the battle of Jen t, 
weed a, and extensive com- 
eed it seems to have 
ume wise policy of the conti- 
sovereigns, in the arduous 
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and awful contest in which they 
were engaged, to select those ge- 
nerals against whom Bonaparte had 
displayed the greatest rancour 
they thus secured themselves from 
treachery, while they called forth 
all the talents of their commanders. 
Besides the regular army of Prussia, 
the landwehr or militia were called 
out: nothing more was necessary 
to form them than permission from 
their sovereign ; they were all so 
anxious to co-operate in the deliver- 
ance and defence of their country. 
Inthe mean time the Russianarmy 
continued to advance ; and, having 
liberated great part of Prussia, di- 
rected their efforts towards the lis 
beration of Saxony. To the inha- 
bitants of this fairest portion of 
Germany count Wittgenstein, who 
commanded the Russian army, ad- 
dressed a most noble and inspiriting 
proclamation: he entered their 
country, not as an enemy, but as a 
friend: he came in the name of his 
emperor to release all Germany 
from their shameful yoke. They 
had been forsaken by their king, 
who still continued attached to the 
French, and who had commanded 
them to remain quiet: but did they 
not perceive that their king was in 
fact a prisoner? that he durst not de- 
ciare his real sentiments? could they 
suppose-that a German king, who 
had been long compelled to sacrifice 
Saxon bicod to French ambition, 
would order them to remain quiet 
at a period when inactivity was a 
crime—a crime against themselves, 
against the human race? ‘They 


ought not to look to his proclama- 
tions at present; but to his former 
conduct and character before he be- 


came the prisoner of the French. 


. Judging from that conduct and 


characier, they must be convinced 
that he was desirous of the inde- 
pendence 
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dence and prosperity of Saxony: 
t could Saxon » prosperous or 
dent, while her soil was 
Muted by the presence of a 
renchman? Now was the time 
of delivery from their accursed 
ke. Could they forget cheir 
axon ancestors, who had combated 
with so much glory to themselves 
an wmbitiousemperor of the Franks, 
who was called Charlemagne? But 
they had been oppressed by a mo- 
dern Charlemagne; by one who 
had all the ambition, and mach 
more cruelty than the tormer Char- 
lemagne. Did they recollect what 
was the condition of their country 
before the French entered it ? how 
aceful, how flourishing, how 
leney ! Did they witness in what 
a state it was now? did they feel 
no desire to contribute to its resto- 
ration to its former state? Was 
every spark of: liberty and patri- 
otism extinguished in their bo- 
soms? He trusted, not: but if 
they remained inactive, they were 
no longer, in his estimation, Ger- 
mans: he would not treat them as 
such. Whoever is not for liber- 
ty, is against her. Therefore 
choose ! accept either my fraternal 
offer, or mect my sword. Join me 
to restore your king, and you shall 


have afree king, and be called free. 


Saxons. Up! up! and arm your- 
selves; were it even only with 
sickles and scythes and cudgels: 
drive the stranger from your soil, 
You shall always find me and my 
Rutssians with the valiant Prussians 
wherever danger is most promi- 
nent. Already has the vengeance 
of God manifested itself on the in- 
solent. Believe me, we shall con- 
quer! The long forbearance of 
God is exhausted. We shall con- 
quer! I speak not this out of idle 
boasting, but in reliance on God 










and you, and in the just and sacred 
cause! !’’ 

This proclamation, though it 
undoubtedly made a deep impres, 
sion on the Saxons, did not at the 
time produce the consequenees 
which were expected from it: the 
circumstances of their sovercign 
being still with the French, and of 
a large portion of the country be 
ing occupied by them, naturally 
preventedanany who were well dis. 
posed towards the allies from join. 
ing them: but all must have felt 
the justice of the observations 
which the proclamation contained: 
and when the opportunity did o¢. 
cur, it will be seen that the Saxons 
proved themselves worthy of the 
name of Germans and of their am 
cestors, 

In our last volume we remarked 
on the suspicions conduct of the 
crown prince of Sweden: so suspi- 
cious indeed had it been, that many 
could not give credit either to his 

rofessed enmity to Bonaparte or 
bis attachment to the cause of the 
allies: from certain official papers, 
however, which the Swedish oul 
published in the beginning of this 
year, respecting their relations with 
the government of France, it was 
evident that the crown prince had 
committed himself so far with Bo 
naparte as to have exposed him 
self to the indignation of the tyrant. 
The hope again excited by thes 
papers, that the military talents 
andthe army of Bernadottewouldat 
length be brought into action in fa 
vour of the allies, was considéra- 

biy strengthened by treaties 
were. concluded between the court 
of Sweden and the courts of Rus 

sia and Great Britain. By 
treaties, the army under the com 
mand of the crown prince was i 
mediately to be employed inthe 
commos 
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common cause : and in return for 
this accession of force, Great Bri- 
win, besides granting a subsidy to 
Sweden, agreed to give up to her 
the island of Guadaloupe, and to 
nty the kingdom of Norway 
wher it should be conquered from 
the Danes. ‘This treaty with Great 
Britain gave rise to much discus- 
sion, both in parliament and out of 
it; with regard to the cession of 
Guadaloupe, it was urged, that it 
was against the law and,usages of 
nations, to give away anyweconquest 
before it was confirmed to the con- 
bya definitive treaty of peace. 
in reply to this, it was successfully 
shown by an appeal to the clear 
and decided caabitien of the most 
esteemed writers on the liw of na- 
tions, that whatever was conquered 
belonged from the very moment of 
conquest to the nation who ac- 
quired it by force of arms; 
and that that nation had an un- 
doubted right to dispose of the 
conquest in any manner she might 
deem proper: if she chuse to give 
away for an equivalent, or as 
free gilt to another nation, the lat- 
ter might accept, liable however 
to the risk of its being taken from 
her by that nation to which it had 
previously belonged. This how- 
ever was entirely an affair between 
the nation who disposed of the con- 
quest and the nation who accepted 
Shans agitet ne law of nations, 
any claim of the nation from 
whom it had been wrested, could 
justly interfere, 
uarantee, on the part of 
teat Dritain, of the king om of 
yinvolved a questionof much 
Ney peg: there could be 
padi ; mark still adhered 
of Bonaparte, and con- 
Sweden a enemy both of 
of them ountry, that either 
4 Most complete and 
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unequivocal right to conquer any 
part of the Danish possessions : 
but the policy of the conquest was 
a different consideration. The al- 
lied powers professed to be making 
war against Bonaparte, in defence 
of the rights and happiness of mans 
kind; by no means with views of 
ambition, or for the purposes of 
conquest or aggrandizement. It 
was therefore highly desirable and 
proper that they should most scru- 
ulously guard against every thing 
ike the appearance of selfish or 
ambitious views. ‘The emperor 
Alexander, after having freed his 
own dominions from the presence 
of the French, lent the aid of his 
powerful and victorious armies to 
liberate Germany: might it not 
then have been expected, that the 
crown prince would gratuitously 
join the common cause, at least till 
he had regained Pomerania? or 
was it necessary to bribe him in 
order to gain his co-operation? He 
himself seemed so sensible of the 
construction which would naturally 
be put upon his conduct, that he 
declared his object in wishing to 
gain Norway, was not the extension 
of the Swedish territory, or the 
gratification of his ambition, but 
solely the security of Sweden itself : 
for he eontended, as Norway ad- 
joined Sweden, the king of Den- 
mark might take advantage of this 
circumstance, and, while he was 
employed in the cause of Europe, 
invade Sweden. ‘This plea, though 
futile in the extreme, was admitted 
by many who laid claim to the title 
of politicians: but most assuredly 
they did not weigh it well. Nor- 
way at this time was struggling 
with famine and most extreme mi- 
sery: she had an army indeed; 
but it was so ill provided,“and so 
destitute of provisions, that it could 


not acton the offensive. Nor was 
there 
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there any possibility that Norway 
could be a formidable neighbour to 
Sweden while Britain was so pow- 
erful at sea; for this country had, 
and could as long as she plezsed; 
cut off all communication between 
Norway and the other parts of the 
Danish dominions, and consequent- 
ly keep the Norwegians in such a 
state of weakness and misery as to 
render them quite impotent against 
Sweden. 

It must be acknowledged how- 
ever, that when the crown prince 
found that Denmark was averse to 
cede Norway to him, he declared 
he would be satisfied with the bi- 
shopric of Drontheim, on the 
ground that, from this part of Nor- 
way, Sweden was most accessible 
and vulnerable: but Denmark ab- 
solutely refused to give up even 
thiss justly conceiving that, if Swe- 
den was most accessible and vul- 
nerable from the bishopric of 
Drontheim, if that were ceded to 
Sweden the whole of Norway 
would be placed at the mercy of 
the crown prince. At length Ber- 
nadotte consented to wave his pre- 
tensions to any part of Norway 
till the grand object of the allies 
were accomplished, and to co-ope- 
vate with all his means and talents 
towards the liberation of Germany. 
In these remarks which we have 
offered on his conduct at the be- 
ginning of 1813, we have to in- 
tention or wish to call in question 
the sincerity of his hatred to Bo- 
naparte, or of his devotion to the 
cause which he at length espoused ; 
but we must think that he would 
have shown himself a more disin- 
terested friend of that cause if he 
had embarked in it sooner, and 
without bargaining so skilfully and 
keenly for his co-operati Ne 

The situation and the prospects 
of Deamark, when the affairs of 








































Bonaparte began to assume an qi 
favourable appearance, were y 
eritical and perplexing : our attac 
on Copenhagen in the year 1807 
still rankled in the heart of the 
Danish sovereign ; and it is hight 
probable that im this feeling al 
portion of his subjects sympathized 
with him : indeed we cannot other. 
wise account for the extreme bi. 
terness with which they carried 0g 
the war against this country. Bur, 
on the other hand, the misery which 
they had:suffered in consequence of 
that war ; the crimes of Bonaparte; 
the subserviency to his power, by 
which they were degraded ; and the 
conviction that, when they had 
served his purpose, and when he 
had leisure to turn his arms against 
Denmark, it would be changed iné 
to a department of the great em 
pire,—must have weighed with the 
thinking part of the Danish nation, 
and must sometimes have alarmed 
the apprehension of the Danish mo. 
narch, When therefore the Rus 
sian campaign had proved so fatal 
to Bonaparte, a favourable oppor 
tunity seemed to present itself for 
throwing off his alliance : besides, 
the Danish court might reasonably 
be afraid, that, as they were no 
longer protected by the French 
they would be attacked by the 
allies, unless they made peace with 
them. It is much to the honour 
both of Denmark and of Britai, 
that the former made the proposal 
of joining the allies to the latter: 
count Bernstorff, the Danish mint 
ster, came to London for that par 
pose; but, after continuing 
for some time, he returned witht 
being able to accomplish the object 
of his mission. The grounds 
the difference between the two 
courts are not exactly knows 
though it is generally sa 
that the treaty which we had pre 
viouslf 








viously concluded with Sweden, 
by whieh we had guarantied Nor- 
way to that power, operated prin- 
cipally avainst the success cf count 
Bernstorff. 

Thus we perceive, that, at the 
commencement of 1815, Great Bri- 
tain, Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, 
were decidedly against France. 
Great Britain indeed could lend 
little military aid in Germany ; bur 
she was fighting the cause of Ger- 
many in Spain ; and, as usual, she 
was liberal in her pecuniary assist- 
ance. The emperor Alexander 
put forth all his might all the re- 
sources of his extensive -but un- 
wieldy empire were cheerfully de- 
voted by him to the cause in which 
he wasembarked. Prussia, greatly 
ethausted by the exactions and con- 
tributions of France, couid not 
bring into the field very numerous 
armies: but her soldiers were ani- 
mated by the best spirit ; her gene- 
rals were experienced, and not only 
meorruptible, but animated py a 
deep hatred against Bonaparte ; 
and her peasantry were eager to 
rise in defence of their sovereign and 
their country. The army which 
the crown prince had landed in Po- 
merania was composed of most ex- 
cellent troops ; brought into a high 
ate ef discipline under his own 
mimediate inspection, and feeling 
towards him the most profound re- 
spect, and the most implicit confi- 

e. 

Notwithstanding the reverses 

ch Bonaparte had sustained, and 

streneth of the powers which 
Were wow united against him, yet 
it was natural to feel apprehension 
Tespeeting the issue of the ap- 
bop ar gcampaign, The eyes and 
of Europe were therefore di- 
ected towards the emperor of Au- 
pe < rs he take an active part 
's son-in-law, the success 
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of the allies would be certain; 
should he be neutral, his very neu- 
trality, by showing that he no 
longer was afraid of Bonaparte, 
that at length he. durst relia that 
assistance, which doubtless would 
be demanded,—must prove advan- 
tageous to the allies; of his decided 
and zealous hostility to them they 
could entertain no thes since, in 
the Russian ‘campaign, at that pe- 
riod of it when the event. was 
doubtful, the Austrian auxiliary ar- 
my had very faintly or reluctantly 
co-operated with the French, The 
hopes of the allies, with respect to 
Austria, were raised by an event 
which occurred early in the year; 
for the anxiliary army of that 
power, which had been censured 
by Bonaparte for not keeping open 
his line of communication when he 
was compelled to retreat, entered 
into a convention with the Rus- 
sians, and agreed to remain neu- 
tral. 

It was for a lon time dopbtful, 
whether Bonaparte, in the German 
campaign which he was about to 
commence, would have the assist- 
ance of Marat and his Neapolitan 
troops; <s it was well known, that 
when Bonaparte committed, the 
command of the remnant of his 
army to him, on his deserting it at 
Smorgouie, Murat almost immedi- 
ately after the departure of his 
master also quiited Russia, and set 
off for Italy ; indignant at the ob- 
stinacy which had sacrificed so 
many men, and put the sovereignty 
of both into such imminent jeopar- 
dy. Murat however, probably per- 
suaded that his own power and 
that of Bonaparte must stand and 
fall tcgether, at length consented 
to resume the command of the cg- 
valry in the German campaign. 

Such were the forces on each 
side: but, on the side of Bonaparte 
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all the troops belonging to the kings 
of Saxony and Wurtemberg, and 
to the princes of the confederation 
of the Rhine, inshort,all the German 
troops, were no longer held to him 
by those ties which formerly united 
them; nor could he, after the de- 
fection of D’ York, place much de- 
pendence upon them. While on 
the side of the allies one spirit, 
and that spirit of the most binding 
and animating nature, lived in them 
all: sovereigns and soldiers equal- 
ly partook of it; both had felt the 
tyranny of Bonaparte, and both 
were anxious to shake it off. 

The allies were so true to the 
principles on which they declared 
they were determined to carry on 
the war, that they made not the 


least effort to shake the power of 


Bonaparte in France, by encourag- 
ing the partisans of the Bourbons 
there: their object really was to 


free themselves from French tyram. 
ny.z they had no wish to interfere 
with the internal concerns of 
France. But tite princes of the 
house of Bourbon thought the re. 
verses of Bonaparte presented an 
opportunity which they ought not 
to neglect, of sepeclien to the 
French nation; and accordingly 
an address to the people of France 
was issued in the name of Louis 
XVIII, It was a cold and lifeless 
performance, which did not seem 
to come froin the heart ; and which 
certainly was not calculated to 
warm the hearts of those to whom 
it was addressed. It even stooped 
to flatter the senate of Benaparte, 
It appeared fram the answer given 
by ministers in parliament to some 
gg put to them respectingit, 
that they had neither atthorised 


nor advised its publication. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


The Russians spread themselves over the north-west of Germany—enter 
Humlurgh—Joy of the Inhabitants at their Liberation—thew Joyo 
short Continuance—the French advance egainst it—distressed Stateof 
this City—Great Britain lends no Assistance— the Crown Prince refuse 
to send Swedish Troops to defend it—the Danes at first defend it, and q- 


terwards suffer 


tt to be taken by the French—Position of the 
Armies —and of the French Armies—B 


gre Albied 
te’s Object in the Campaigs 


—is at first successful—the Allies retire from the Saale, and concentrate 
their Forces on the Elster—they determine to attack the French—Moe 


ments for that Purpose— Bat 


of Lutzen—the Allies remain Masters of 


the Field, but afterwards retreat—the French advance to Dresden—pre 
pare to attack the Allies at Bautzen—dreadful Battle there—the Allie 
again retreat—the French occupy great Part of Silesia—Armistue 
‘ 


uded, 


AVING thus detailed the 
means with which each par- 


into the mighty contest which w# 
about to take place, we shall, be 


ty prepared himself for entering fore we proceed to the ni ~ 
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bf the contest itself, briefly relate 
the events which occurred int those 
of Germany over which the 

ight troops of Russia, and espect- 
y the Cossacks, spread them- 
selves: and under this head, the 
transactions at Hamburgh have a 
strong claim on our notice and in- 


As the Russians naturally ex- 
pected to be joined by the people 
of Germany, as soon as they were 
freed from the dread and the pre- 
sence of the French, they conceiv- 
ed it to be their policy to spread 
themselves as much as possible : 
accordingly, early in 1815, their 
light troops pushed down the banks 
ot the Elbe towards Hamburgh. 
The liberation of this city was de- 
sirable on many accounts: ithad suf- 
fered more perhaps than any other 
city in Germany by the oppression 
and pillage of the enemy : if it were 
freed from them, commerce might 
again be carried on with Great 
Britain; and the Germans, seeing 
trade and industry revive, would 
bethe more willing to rise against 
the French, and to unite with those 
to whom they were indebted for 
those blessings. For a considerable 
lengih of time before the Russians 
actually arrived, the inhabitants of 

rgh were tantalised with the 

their neat approach: at 

= aoe entered the city; and 
Was joy superior to the jo 

of the Hamburghers on this ad 
son. They saw their deliverers : 

again breathed the air of free- 

dom: the period of their oppression 

tad depradation they trusted was 

#anend. But their joy and tran- 
wy and liberty were to be but 

duration. The Russians 

run Over more country than 
Ft ep possession of : the 

ed they ving rallied and collect. 

sattered forces, advanced 
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against Hamburgh; and 
voted city could expect no mercy 
from them if it again fell into their 
possession. They had been plun- 
dered before: their youths had 
been dragged away by the conscrip- 
tion; but this would be mercy 
compared to what they must suffer 
if the French again entered their 
city. They sbetefare prepared 
every means of defence: the youths 
pressed forward to enrol them- 
selves; the utmost alacrity and 
zeal prevailed: but unfortunately 
discipline and skill were wanting ; 
and the enemy were greatly supe- 
rior in numbers. 

Under these critical cireum- 
stances, the people of Hamburgh 
looked for assistance to Great Bri- 
tain: a few gun-boats sent up the 
Elbe might have protected the 
city—but they came not: Britain, to 
whom the possession of Hamburgh 
by the French was highly detri- 
mental, did not stir in her defeuce, 
The enemy came nearer; they gain- 
ed possession of the suburbs: the 
armed inhabitants of Hamburgh 
fought with remarkable bravery,— 
but their bravery was in vain, 
They then applied to the crown 
prince of Sweden: he had a large 
force in the north of Germany, 
which hitherto had been inactive, 
and part of this, it was supposed, 
he might have spared for the pro- 
tection of thecity. But he refused 
to divide his troops :—Hamburgh 
he said, would follow the general 
fate of the war. If Bonaparte 
were decidedly beaten, it would be- 
come permanently free ; but to beat 
him decidedly, it was necessary not 
to draw off any part of the allicd 
army for minor objects. The ine 
habitants of Hamburgh now gave 
themselves up for lost: they pre- 
pared themselves for the immedi- 
ate capture eh city; when 
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the Danes from Altona most un- 
expectedly offered their assistance. 
The motive and object of the 
Danish government in thus oppo- 
sing Bonaparte are not known: 
that they were sincere at the t'me 
there cannot be any doubt, for they 
proved their sincerity by the firm 
resistance which they made to the 
French troops. At last, probably 
after they found that the mission of 
their ambassador to the court of 
St. James was likely to be fruitless, 
they withdrew their protection 
from Hamburgh; but not until 
they had stipulated with Davoust, 
who commanded the French army, 
that the citizens should not be plun- 
dered quite so much as he otherwise 
would have plundered them. 

Many other places in the north- 
west of Germany, of which the 
Russians had obtained temporary 
possession, soon fell again into the 
power of the enemy: indeed this 
part of the plan of the campaign 
seems to have been arranged with 
little skill, policy, or foresight, by 
the Rassians, as it would have been 
much more wise in them to have 
secured what they wrested from 
the French, rather than to have ex- 
posed the inhabitants to the sharp- 
ened fury and revenge of the 
enemy. 

We have already mentioned that 
Bonaparte left Paris, early in the 
month of April, to take the com- 
mand of the army: the principal 
body of his old troops, the remnunt 
of those who had escaped out of 
Russia, were under Beauharnois in 
the neighbourhood of Magde- 
burgh: but as soon as Boriaparte 
assumed the command of the new 
levies, this general begin to move 
towards the upper part of the Saale, 
with a view to form a junction with 
him; while he, on his part, de 
benched from the Thuringian moun- 
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tains. At this period the mah 
armies of the Russians and the 
Prussians were concentrating jg 
the neighbourhood of Leipsic ;— 
Wittgenstein’s head quarters bei 
twenty miles to the north, and 
Blucher’s thirty miles to the south 
of that city, while D’York was ig 
advance of Wittgenstein. The two 
main armies of the French evi. 
dently intended to form a junction 
near Jena, 

The left, under the command of 
Ney, about the middle of April 
was in front of Erfurt; while the 
corps of Bertrand, which formed 
the extremity of the right wing, 
had at the same date reached Co. 
bourg: in the rear of Ney, at Gotha, 
Marmont was posted, and Berthier 
behind him. On the 19th of that 
month there was a sharp affair be. 
tween a body of Prussians and the 
advance of Ney’s corps under the 
command of Souham : the contest 
took place near Weimar: the Pras 
siany behaved nobly: they drove 
the enemy thrice through that 
town; but at length were obliged 
to yield to superior numbers, and 
retreated behind Jena. Towards 
the end of April, the advanced 
posts of the adverse armies were 
on the opposite banks of the Saale, 
and it was evident that a . 
engagement would soon tale 
place. 

So far Bonaparte had been sut- 
cessful in carrying his plan of the 
campaign into execution; for bis 
plan evidently was, to concentrate 
his forces on the right bank of that 
river, near thé extensive plain ¢ 
Lutzen. His army, su a 
numbers to the army of the alliey 
he hoped would on this plain figh: 
to great advantage. It seems 
have been the intention of the alles 
by the early junction of 
and Wittgenstein, te ae 
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Ned Beauharnois to have retreat- 
ed; but their junction having been 
, the French general was 
enabled to move up the Saale, 
while Ney descended its left bank, 
and Bertrand its right. - During 
the movements necessary for this 
purpose, the French, though they 
ultimately effected their object, en- 
come | aformidable opposition ; 
for Lauriston and Macdonald en- 
deavoured for three days succes- 
sively to force a passage at three 
points, and it was only at the third 
attempt that they succeeded. In 
consequence of these movements 
on the part of the enemy, it was 
judged prudent for the allies to re- 
tire from the Saale, and concen- 
trate their forces on the Elster. 
On the morning of the 1st of May 
the emperor Alexander and the 
king of Prussia arrived at Borna 
with the reserve ; and the last divi- 
sion of general Tormasoff’s corps 
having crossed the Elbe a few days 
before, and moved forward by 
forced marches towards the Elster, 
the whole allied army was by the 
afternoon of the Ist of May col- 
in the neighbourhood of 
Borna on the plains of Lutzen. 
The soil in this part of Germany is 
dry and light, the country unco- 
vered and open; but there is con: 
siderable variety of hill and dale, 
with many hollow ways and mill- 
ttreams, the former not discernible 
till ne approached. In the 
Course of the Ist of May count 
itgenstein reconnoitred the coun- 
try, and the situation and move- 
ments of the enemy: the great 
masses of the French were be- 
Gtzen and Weissenfels ; 
were several indications 


but there 

that they intended to move in the 
on On of Leipsic. In conse- 
quence of these movements and 


wdications on the part of the enemy, 
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count Wittgenstein gave orders for 
several columns of the allied army 
to cross the Elster, and proceed 
down the course of a rivulet 
which falls into the Saale. He 
thus hoped toturn the right of the 
French between Lutzen and Weis- 
senfels, while their attention was 
directed to his left between Weis- 
senfels and Leipsic. . 

The French occupied a strong 
position: behind them was. rising 

round, and a string of villages ; 
in front there was a hollow way. 
and a stream of considerable depth; 
here they awaited the attack of the 
allies. The natural strength of 
their position was much increased 
by an immense quantity of ord- 
nance which was distributed 
throughout the line and in the vil- 
lages ; besides batteries in the open 
country supported by masses olf in- 
fantry in solid squares. 

As it was of the utmost conse- 
quente to force the enemy from 
the line of villages which he oc 
cupied, the plan ot the allies at the 
commencement of the enyngement 
was to attack Grosgorchen, the 
principal of them, with artillery 
and infantry ; and, while this attack 
was going on, to pierce the enemy’s 
line to the right of the villages with 
a strong column of cavalry, in or- 
der if possible to cut off the troops 
in the villages from support, For 
this latter enterprise the cavalry of 
the Prussian reserve were selected : 
they advanced with great steadiness 
and gallantry; but when they 
reached the hollow way, the show- 
ers of grape-shot and musketry to 
which they were exposed, rendered 
it impossible for them to proceed, 
Here the conflict was most despe- 
rate and sanguinary: tlfe Prussians, 
having partially succeeded in break- 
ing into the squares of the enemy, 
committed great carnage: but as 
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it was evident that Donaparte was 
resolved to preserve the line of the 
villages at any expense of men, the 
Prassians were at last drawn off. 

Hitherto the allies had been the 
assailants; but towards the even- 
ing, Bonaparte, having called in 
that division of his army which 
was near Leipsic, and collected all 
his reserves, made a most furious 
attack from his left on the right of 
the allies, while at the same time 
he supported and covered this at- 
tack by the fire of several batteries 
advancing. The allies seem not 
to have expected, or been prepared 
for, this movement ; and therefore 
found it necessary to change the 
front of the nearest brigades on the 
right, and to order up the whole 
cavalry from the left to the right, 
to turn this attack: but before the 
cavalry could arrive, night put an 
end to the combat; the allies re- 
maining in possession of the dis- 
puted villages, and of the line on 
which the enemy had stood. 

The subsequent operations are 
not very clearly detailed in the of- 
ficial accounts which the allies pub- 
lished respecting the battle of Lut. 
zen. Orders, it is said, were given 
to renew the attack on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of May: “ but the 
enemy did not wait for it; and it 
was judged expedient, with refe- 
rence to the general posture of the 
cavalry, not to pursue.” In fact, 
the allies the next day commenced 
their retreat ; ahd in consequence 
of this retreat, Bonaparte claimed 
the victory in the battle of Lutzen. 

But that it was by no means 
such a victory as he had been ac- 
customed to, or had reason to boast 
of, was sufficiently evid 





lent even 
from his own account, and from 
the extreme pains which were taken 
in Frunceto represent it as such. 
Cardinal Maury issued orders for 
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Te Deum on the occasion, in lay. 
guage that would have disgraced 
the meanest sycophant of the most 
corrupt and despotic Asiatic 
court: according to him, the ge, 
nius of the emperor was again tris 
umphant: in his last address to 
the legislative body, when he in 
formed them that he was going to 
put himself at the head of his 
troops, he had foretold what had 
happened: after the prodigies which 
he had performed, the rank to 
which he had raised France, it was 
scarcely possible to regard him as 
mortal. Such was the language of 
cardinal Maury! 

When once the allies had deter. 
mined to retreat (from whatever 
cause or with whatever object they 
came to this determination), it was 
of the utmost consequence that 
Bonaparte, superior as he wasin 
numbers, should not throw himself 
first upon the Elbe, or get into the 
rear of the allies, so as to endanger 
their communication: they there: 
fore continued their retreat in the 
line of the river Mulda: but its 
banks not affording any tenable 
position, they afterwards retired 
through Dresden, in order to ot. 
cupy 2 defensive position behind 
the Elbe. They were thus const 
quently obliged to give up Dresden 
to the enemy: but if all circum 
stances are taken into consideration, 
their retrograde movement must 
be deemed prudent and skilfal, 
The consequences of avoiding a 
decisive action with Bonaparty 
of drawing him on by degrees from 
his resources, and at the sameume 
weakening him by attacks, oF by 
acting on -the defensive in favour 
able positions, had already been 
proved in the Russian campaig® 
Bonaparte, on the contrary, W4 
anxious to bring the campaign ® 
Germany to a speedy sssue: 
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known that a suspicion 
hag abroad, and had found its 
way even into the minds of his 
own subjects, that he was no longer 
the child of fortune ; and this sus- 

‘on he could drive vee? — by 

victory as splendid and decisive 
owen of eh or Austerlitz. The 
reeult of the battle of Lutzen, it ts 
true, he had represented in this 
light ; but he could not hope that 
he would long succeed in conceal- 
ing its real character from the 
French nation. After the victories 
of Jena and Austerlitz there was 
little or no opposition: all was tri- 
umph on his part: all was suibmis- 
sionon the part of his opponents, 
if therefore, as he knew must be 
the case, the allies still fought after 
the battle of Lutzen,—if his own 

was slow and difficult,— 
is claim to victory in that battle 
would be denied. 

Bat though Bonaparte was not 
decidedly victorious, yet the retreat 
of the allies, especially the circum- 
stance of their yielding up Dres- 
den without opposition to the 
French, rather injured their cause 
inGermany. The Saxons, whom 
they had invited to take up arms 
against the tyranny of Franee, per- 
ceiving how little able they were 
t0 protect them, bean to incline 
towards Bonaparte; while the 

mg of Saxony more than ever 
yieided himself up to his plans and 
wishes, 

While the French head-quarters 
continued at Dresden, their army 
received considerable reinforces 
ments, so asto form a mass little 
short of 200,000 men. They were 
divided into three armies: the 
Principal, consisting of the 4th, 6th, 
llth, and 19th corps, and the 
young and old guards, were col- 
~ Opposite the position which 

© allies had taken up at Bautzen, 


343 
about thirty miles ftom Dresden ; 
this army consisted of about 100,000 
men, under the personal command 
of Bonaparte. The second army; 
which was about 50,000 strong, 
commanded by Ney and Lauriston; 
moved at the same time from Tor- 

au on the right of the allies, The 
fhtird army, which was composed 
of the troops under Victor, Sebas- 
tiani, and Regnier, and amounted 
to between 40,000 and 50,000, 
were marching from Magdeburgh, 
in the direction of Berlin. 

About this time, that is, the mid- 
dle of May, count Bubna arrived 
at Dresden with a letter from the 
emperor of Austria to Bonapatte : 
from what occurred afterwards, 
there can be no doubt that he 
brought proposals for an armistice, 
with a view to a general pacifica- 
tion: and it is worthy of remark, 
that the same French papers which 
announced the arrival of the im- 
perial ambassador, give an account 
of the departure of Beauharnois for 
the north of Italy; which ¢ircum- 
stance seemis to prove, that even at 
this time Bonaparte anticipated the 
hostility of Austria, and had re- 
solved to assemble an army on her 
southern frontier. At the satne 
time that the count dé Bubna was 
sent to Dresden, count Stadion was 
dispatched to the head-quarters 
of the allies. The emperor Alex- 
ander and the king of Prussia, it 1s 
said, agreed to the proposal of the 
emperor of Austria for an imme- 
diate suspension of hostilities; while 
Bonaparte eladed it, by saying that 
he would accede to it as soon as a 
congress was formed. The em- 
peror of “Austria, in order that his 
mediation might be the more ef- 
ficient, gave orders to aoe his 
army on the full war establishment; 
and, what was certainly ho favour 
able indication to Bonaparié, in- 
Y4 trusted 
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trusted the command of the Bohe- 
mian army (which was nearest the 
scene of military operations) to 

ince Schwartzenburg, at whuse 
conduct’ in ihe Russian campaign 
Bonaparte had expressed strong 
dissatisfaction. 

Hostilities, in the mean time, 
went on: the allies, das we have al- 
ready mentioned, retreated from 
the line of the Elbe to Bautzen, 
where their whole front was cqvered 
for several miles by the river Spree: 
their first line rested its leit on the 
heighis which overhang this river ; 
while its centre was placed beiind 
Bautyen, and its right at the village 
of Niemschutz: this position was 
naturally very strong and advan+ 
tageous; but they moreover took 
those precautions which marked 
their skilland judgement, Another 
line was formed and streugt)ened 
by Geld works, at some distance in 
their rear, near the village of Hoch« 
kirken. Here they coolly and con- 
fidently waited the attack of the 
enemy. 

Bonaparte had joined his princi- 
pal army before Bautzen on the 
morning of the 19th of May, and 
spent the whole of that day in re- 
connoitring the strength and posi- 
tion of the allies: his force in this 
place consisted of the 4th, 6:h, 11th 
and 12th corps, amounting in all 
to about 80,000 men; _ besides 
12,000 of his guards, 14,000 ca- 
valry, and a very numerous and 
powerful artillery, The right wing 
was formed of the 12th corps, un- 
der the command of Oudinot: the 
llth, under Macdonald, formed 
the centre; and the 6th, under 
Marmont, formed the lett, Mortier 
had the command of the guards, 
witch were stationed in reserve; 
the cavalry were commanded by 

Latour Maubourg. Ber- 
trand was posted beyond Marmont, 
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on the left, for the purpose of 
threatening the right of the allies 
and also that, if it were 

he might detach a division to com. 
municate with the other grear' ap. 
my which Bonaparte had ordered 
to move up from a village about 
80 miles to the north of Bautzen, 
Thisarmy consisted of about 60,000 
inen, Compusing the $d, Sth and 
7th corps, under the command of 
Ney, Lauriston and Regnier, Bo 
naparte meant, by means of this 
army, to turn the right of the alliey 
while he himself attacked them in 
front, fu this part of his. plang 
however, he complctely tailed. 

Such were the arrangements and 
strength of each party before the 
battie of Bauizen, On the [9th 
Bertrand detached a division, which 
Was intercepted, and beaten with 
cousiderable loss: at the same 
time Ney, Lauriston and Regniey 
moving forward to join Bertrand, 
were opposed with very inferior 
numbers by D’York and Barelay 
de Tolly; and atter thtee hour 
very hard fighting they were only 
able to gain possession of a small 
village, at too great a distance from 
the proposed scene of action @ 
enable them effectually to follow 
out the original plan. 

These were only preliminary 
movements: cn the 20th the grand 
attack began. ‘The first object of 
the French was to force the passage 
of the Spree, which was effected 
(with dreadful loss from the fire o 
the artillery of the allies) by ae 
corps under Oudinot, Macdosiald 
and Marmont: the contest & 
seven hours, and the French # 
length accomplished thei object 
only by the very great su sf 
of their numbers. ss soon as & 
enemy had gained the oppose 
banks of the river, the allies r 
to their second position :—this ” 
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and the day already so 
t, that the French did not 
to foree it, The result of 
this day’s engagement Was, that 
the enemy occupied the village of 
Bautecn; but wa took no artilles 
ry, no. wrophy of any kind, and 
scarcely any prisoners. 

Bonaparte the next day made 
another attempt to turn the right 
of the allies s buc in consequence of 
the falure which Bertrand’s corps 
had experienced on the 19th, ne 
was al further from his object 
than before, This gener.il a 
indeed, passed one of the branches 
of the Sie but he could not form 
ajuaction with Ney, in consequence 
of the allies retaining possession of 
the heights on his right, between 
that general and himseif. 

On the Zist the battle was most 
obstinate and bloody: the leit of 
the allies was attacked by Oudinot 
tnd egg but notwithstand- 
ing their superiority they. made 
scarcely any impression upon ic: 
at the same time Ney, Lauriston 
and Regnier made an attack on 
their right: Ney advanced fight. 
ing along the banks of the Spree, 
a far as the village of Priclutiz, of 
which he guined possession; but 
he Was soon afterwards driven from 
RWS very considerable locs. As 
the occupation of this village was 
of the utmost consequence to his 
future operations, and indeed to 
his success, Bonaparte ordered the 
whole of the reserve to be brought 
up, under the command of Soult. 
The allies, in consequénce of this 
movement, were obliged to turn 
their force trom attacking Ney to 
defend themselves ayainst Soult ; 
and Ney, taking advantage of this 
circumstance, advanced again in 
ag _ thus the whole French 
: at last brought into ace 
ontogether. The allies, however, 


beens 
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still continued to maintain their 
ground; nor did they begin to ree 
treat, even according to the French 
account, till four hours after the 
reserve under Soult was brought 
up. “Their retreat appears to have 
been conducted in a very orderly 
manner; and an attempt made’b 
the cavalry of the enemy to cut off, 
if possible, some part of the artile 
lery and baggage, was completely 
urisuccessful, . The loss of thé 
French, in this obstinate battle, was 
very severe: indeed, like the battle 
of Lutzcn, though Bonaparte gains 
éd ground by it, he gained it at 
such an expense of men, and with 
such a ¢ounviction of the bravery 
and skill of the allies, that he must 
have beea very unwilling to have 
obtained many stich victories, But 
the most alarming circumstance 
which occurred during the battle 
of Bautzen was the desertion of a 
whole battalionof Wurtemburghers, 
as well as a body of Saxon ore 
—a circumstance which decided] 
proves that the victory of the French 
was not so great as Bonaparte re- 
presented it, while it must. have 
convinced him, how little depend- 
ence he could place on the German 
troops. 

The allies continued their retreat 
for s¢veral days successively: on 
the 2ith or May their head quarters 
were withia cighteen leagues of 
Berlin. 

We have mentioned, both in the 
account of the battle ef Lutzen and 
of Bautzen, the great superiority of 
the French: this seems a surprising 
and unaccountable circumstance. 
According to the statement piven 
in our gazetie, the army of the ale 
lies, in the latter battle, did not 
amount to 60,000 men, while the 
force of Bonaparte is calculated at 


120,000. With this very Bee. 
disproportion, the allies stood’ no 
chance 
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chance with their opponent, unless 
they persevered in their plan ot re- 
treating; only offering resistance 
where their inferiority was com- 
pensated by the strength of the po- 
sition which they were enabled to 
occupy. 

While one part of the French 
army advanced towards Berlin, 
siether took the route into Silesia. 
On the 24th, Ney, Lauriston and 
Regnier forced the passage of the 
Neiss, and on the 25th, : a ms 

iss: after the e of the lat- 
Settew, three divisions of Macdo- 
hald’s corps attacked the allies, in 
the of intercepting their re- 
treat; but they failed in their pur- 
pose. The allies, after this, seem 
to have deviated from the direct 
line towards the Oder, and to have 
moved upon Schweidnitz: this 
change in the direction of their re- 
treat probably was occasioned by 
their desire to occupy the strong 
places of Silesia, and by their hope 
that Bonaparte would not dare to 
follow them so far into that coun- 
try. In this, however, they were 
mistaken ; for he pushed one divi- 
sion so rapidly after them, as with- 
in ten days after the battle of Baut- 
yen to have advanced 100 miles 
into Silesia. 

The emperor of Austria, in the 
mean time, was exerting himself to 
bring about an armistice; and from 
the frequent mention which was 
made of it in the French papers, 
it was evident that Bonaparte was 
anxious that it should take place. 
At length on the 4th of June it 
was concluded ; it was to continve, 
on all points, till the 20th of July: 
the line of demarcation for the al- 
lied army extended from the.fron- 
tiers of Bohemia to the Oder, 
through Bettlern and Althorf: the 
line ot the French army extended 
from Bohemia to Lahn, and thence 
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along the course of the river Kary 
bach to the Oder: the space be, 
tween the respective lines of da 
mareation, including the city of 
Breslau, was declared neutral, By 
this agreement, nearly the whole of 
Prussia was left in the occupatiog 
of the allies; the whole of Saxony 
and the Rhenish confederacy ig 
that of the French: the fortresses 
of Dantzic, Zamose, Modlin, Stet 
tin, and Custrin, in which werd 
French garrisons, and which were 
besieged by the allies, were to he 
victualled every five days, As the 
actual state of Hamburgh, at the 
period of the conclusion of the ats 
mistice, Was not accurately known 
to either party, it was agreed that, 
if it was only besieged, it should 
be treated like other besieged 
towns ; and in this part of Ger. 
many the Elbe was to be the ling 
of demarcation between the bellis 
gerent armies. Hostilities weré 
not to recommence till six days af 
ter the denunciation of the armis 
tice at the respective head quarters 
It is difficult to determine on 
which side the advantage of this 
armistice lay: both were probably 
desirous of it; and as the emperor 
of Austria pressed it with great 
earnestness, each party readily 
agreed to it, in the hope of gaining 
his assistance, or avoiding his hos 
tility. It was, however, extremely 
unpopular throughout Ge many 
and especially in the Prussia 
states; so much so, indeed, that 
the king of Prussia deemed it 0% 
cessary to issue a proclamation, m 
which he declared that the armistiee 
was not sought for by the allied 
powers ;—that Bonaparte had > 
quested it;—and that the allied 
powers would make use of it aly 
to reinforce their armies, and atta 
the enemy of Germany, #t 1 & 


piration, with more vigour. Po- 
napa 
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rte, on his part, complained 
chat the armistice Was Not faithfully 
kept by the allies: this complaint 
arose from a circumstance which 
gugured fatally for his future suc- 
cess; for the landwehr of Prusstay 
and even all the inhahytants who 
could procure any kind of armas, 
notwithstanding the suspension of 
hostilities, were continually attack- 
ing and harassing the French, and 
in many cases captured their sup 
plies of stores and provisions, and 
rendered precarious and dithcult 
their communication with France. 
It was soon evident that, from 
whatever motive the belligerent 
powers agreed to the armistice, 
they had no expectation it would 
lead to peace ; each party exerting 
itself to the utmost to recruit and 
reinforce their army. The com- 
paratively small numbers of the 
allies im the battle of Bautzen have 
been already noticed: during the 
suspension of hostilities, the e1n- 
peror Alexander ordered fresh 
troops to be brought across the 
Vistula, so that in a sbort time the 
reinforcements that joined the al- 
amy from Kussia alone, 
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amounted to 75,000 men, The 
emperor 2lso directed his attention 
very closely and successfully to re- 
organise his army ; while the king 
of Prussia contributed as much to 
the common cause as the exhaustéd 
state of his country and of his fi- 
nances would allow. Bonaparte 
was equally active: onpaney to the 

xain army of the alles, he had 
coliected nearly 180,000 men: this 
probably outenumbered their force ; 
but in otherpartsof Germany the bel- 
ligerent powets were more equally 
poised. Oudinot was kept in check 
by Von Bulow: the crown prince 
ot Sweden hitherto had done little 
or nothing; but by the position 
which he occupied in Pomerania, 
and by the communication which , 
he kept up with the armies in 
Mecklenburgh, under the com- 
mand of Tettenborn and Walmos 
den, he was able to keep in check, 
if not actively to oppose, the troops 
under Davoust and Dumonceau, 
and the Danes. Such were the 
force and position of the respective 
parties at the conclusion of the ar- 
mistice. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


tion of the Armistice — Proclamation of the King of Prussia on the 
Subject—Congress proposed to be held at Prague—Terms of Peace pro 
posed by the Emperor of Austria—rejected by Bonaparte—the Austrian 


Declaration of War— 


mg concealed from the French Nation-—Corre. 


ce between the French and Austrian Ministers— Remarks onit— 

acts established by it—first, that Austria reluctantly engaged in the Wer 

against Russia—secondly, that she rejoiced at the Disasters of that Warm 

and lastly, that the French Minister was the Dupe of the Austrian~Im. 

mense Force assembled against Bonaparte—~ Means ly which they endea- 

woured to shake his Power— Address of the Crown Prince— Moreau join 
the Allies—the Battle of Dresden— Death of Moreau. 


HE armistice, according to 

the first agreement among 

the belligerent powers, was to have 
expired on the 20th of July; but 
it was afterwards prolonged to the 
20th of August: still, notwith- 
standing this prolongation, there 
was little prospect of the adjust- 
ment of their differences. The allies 
having opposed Bonaparte with at 
least ie disastrous results than in 
any previous campaign, except that 
in Russia, were naturally full of 
hope that they should ultimately 
rescue a great part of Germany 
from his yoke. They probably 
knew also the sentiments and feel- 
ings of Austria; and the opinions 
and wishes of their own subjects 
were decidedly averse to any peace 
with the French, till they were 
driven out of that part of Germany 
which they occupied. But it was 
on the intentions of Austria that 
the allied powers endeavoured to 
fix the hopes of their subjects ; and 
m an official paper published at 
Berlin after the proclamation of 
the king of Prussia, to which we 
have already alluded, these inten- 
tions were explicitly stated to be 
favourable, in the first instance, to 
the peace and repose of the conti- 


nerit, if it could be secured onan 
honourable and permanent basis, 
or, otherwise, to the support of the 
allies. 

In this official paper the congress 
to be held at Prague was first men 
tioned ; and this also was ascribed 
to the suggestion or mediation of 
Austria: the views of the imperial 
Austrian court, according to this 
paper, ever since the alliance be. 
tween Russia and Prussia, had 
been directed to restore the balance 
of power, and the pacification of 
Europe. his the emperor had 
declared to be his wish; and inor 
der to act in the character of a me 
diator, he had not only recalled his 
auxiliary forces from the French 
army, but assembled a respectable 
number of troaps in r 
Having thus placed himself ma 
situation to respected by both 
- belligerent parties, the pra 
of Austria proposed a congress 
Prague: to tas piopontl the French 
emperor agreed ; and the king of 
Prussia aa the emperor of Rass 
having likewise signified their com 
sent, the armistice was prolonged, 
for the purpose of affording sufi- 
cient time for the meeting of ¢ 


ambassadors of the 
powers, 
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important business that wou 
cing 08 them. After stating 
that the ambassadors were actually 
set off for Prague, the oficial paper 
concludes with observing that * the 
allied powers remain, in this in- 
sance, true to their purpose of 
lasing no opportunity of procuring 
to Europe a just, lasting and secure 
peace, for the restorauion of which 
they will labour with indefatigable 

severance ; and use, for that 
,allthe means that Provi- 

dence has put into their hands.” 
This congress was noticed in the 
French official papers in language 


. which did not augur well for Bo- 


naparte’s wish for peace : for, while 
he announced the assembling of 
the congress, and stated that am- 
bassadors from the different powers 
at war would compose it, he in- 
veighed in his usual bitter and in- 
temperate strain against England, 
and expressly designated the Spa- 
siards by the name of insurgents. 
It is not, perhaps, always either 
politic or just to decide on an ad. 
versary’s views and wishes by his 

wage; but if this rule may be 
tafely admitted in any case, it cer- 
tainly may be admitted in the case 

Bonaparte; and had his mind 
and ambition been subdued to a 

desire for peace, he would 
tonnes oa tone of his lan- 
accordingly, 

Before the a of July most of 
the members of the congress were 
esembled at Prague: Bonaparte 
sent the count de Narbonne and 
Caulincourt ; the emperor of Rus- 
ea his privy counsellor D’Ansett ; 

ing of Prussia baron Hum. 

de; and the emperor of Austria 
ade Metternich. It is likewise 
that an ee person from 

| Was also there; but no 
Rotice of such a person was ever 
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given in any except the French ol- 
ficial papers. Of the proceedings 
at this congress we are ignorant: 
little indeed seems to have been done; 
and the emperor of Austria soon 
found that neither of the belligerent 
parties were disposed to terminate 
hostilities on sach conditions as the 
other would accede to. _He hime 
self, as well as the emperor of Rus- 
sia, and the king of Prussia, was 
naturally and laudably desirous of 
rescuing Germany from the yoke 
of Bonaparte, or at least of restore 
ing to its independence that part 
of Germany which constituted the 
territories of the king of Prussia: 
they also wished to guard them- 
selves, as much as possible, against 
the future aggressions of Bona- 
parte; for this purpose, it is said 
that the emperor of Austria pro- 
posed the following terms to Bo- 
nhaparte : 

lst. That the duchy of Warsaw 
should be abolished. 

2nd. That the Prussian fortresses 
should be given up to their legiti 
mate sovereign. 

Srd. ‘That Dantzic should be 
evacuated by the Fiench troops. 

4th. That Austria should be put 
in possession of the Illyrian pro- 
Vinces. 

Sth. That Hamburgh and Lu. 
bec should be restored to their in- 
dependence ; and 

6th. That the confederacy of the 
Rhine should be dissolved. 

These terms were positively ree 
jected by Bonaparte; and Austria 
immediately declared war against 
France. 

The state paper which Austria 
issued on this occasion was remark. 
ably long and elaborate, and drawn 
up with great care and ability; it 
went back to the ditierent wars in 
which Austria and France had 
been engazed, and dwelt more par- 

ticularly 
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ticulatly on those which had oc- 
curred since Bonaparte’ obtained 
the supreme power. . On every oc- 
casion the emperor of Austria had 
been afixious to remain at peace: 
he had even made sacrifices, which 
no consideration but his hope ot 
preserving the tranquillity of his 
own country, and of Europe, could 
have drawn from him: nothing, 
however, which he could do, or sa- 
crifice, or abstain from doing ; not 
even a ready and full compliance 
with the demands, and an accord- 
ance with the views, ot Bonaparte, 
were of any avail. The lament- 
able conviction was impressed on 
his mind, that the object of the 
French emperor extended to the 
subjugation of Europe; and that, for 
the attainment of that object, the 
dignity and honour of sovereigns 
and the tranquillity and happiness 
of their subjects must be considered 
asot no moment. Still the emperor 
of Austria persevered in his at- 
tempts to remain at peace; and he 
resolved to submit to that sacrifice, 
—which was the greatest he could 
make as a sovereign—and as a fa- 
ther, the sacrifice of his own 
daughter—and the junction of his 
troops with those of Bonaparte in 
his war against the emperor Alex. 
ander. How reluctantly he agreed 
to either of these measures, all who 
knew him must be convinced; and 
how deeply he repented having 
ugreed to them, when he saw that 
even they were unavailing towards 
satisfying Bonaparte, or securing the 
peace of the continent, might easily 
be conceived. After the reverses 
ot the Russian campaign, he hoped 
that Bonaparte would be disposed 
to peace: he had offered his me- 
diatulion; he had proposed such 
terms as he thought fair and equi- 
table for both parties; and which, 
ut Uley had been acceded to, might 


have given to Europe that 


which she so dreadfully needed, 
after having been exhausted by 
such long and sanguinary wars, 
But his mediation was of no avail; 
his terms were rejected by the 


French emperor. 
therefore, now remained for 


No alternative, 


him 


to adopt, but to unite his fopoes 
with those of the emperor of Russia 


and the king of Prussia, 
however, he as well as they 


Suil, 


were 


going to fight, not for the purposes 
of ambition *r of conquest, but 


solely for the attainment of a 


just, 


honourable and lasting peace 
As soon as ever this could be 


brought about, they would 


most 


cheerfully lay down their arms; 


till it was brought about, 


they 


would continue united in hostilities, 
and exert themselves to the utmost, 
Compelled from such causes to go 
to war; going to war with such an 


object in view, the em 


peror of 


Austria confidently expected the 
approbation and the good wishes 
of Europe: his cause was just, aad 
he douvted not it would prosper, 
It would appear that Bonaparte 
did not expect that Austria would 
actually join the allies; and the 
fact was carefully kept out of the 


French official papers for a 
siderable length of time, till at 


COM 


lasy 


having occasion for a new conscrip» 
tion, the junction of Austria to the 


cause of the allies was stated 


reason for thisdemand of reinforce» 
ments. At the same time the corre 
spondence between the per 


and French ministers was 


fore the legislative body : it is ery 


long, and a great part 


of it vay. 


uninteresting ; but some important 


facts may be collected from tt. 

In the first place, it is ev 
from this correspondence, 48 
as from the declaration of the 


peror, that Austria very 
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consented to enter at all into the 
war against Russia ; and that she 
gt last consented to send an aux- 
iliary army, only in order to avert 
the displeasure of Bonaparte. This 
reluctance accounts for the circum- 
stance of the command of this ars 
having been given to prince 
ethers, and for the com- 
parative inactivity with which its 
movements and operations were 
conducted. In fact, it merely ap- 
hostile; and perhaps, on 
the whole, it was of more disad- 
vantage than service to Bonaparte; 
for, reckoning on its co-operation, 
he neglected, in a great measure, 
to send French troops to that part 
where it was stationed: and we 
know that, when he was compelled 
to retreat, he complained that the 
Austrian general had not kept open 
the communication. 

In the second place, it appears 
from this correspondence that the 
Austrian court, when Bonaparte’s 
reverses occurred in Russia, so far 
from offering or agreeing to assist 
him, could scarcely conceal their 
tatisfaction. The Austrian minis- 
ter, indeed, affects to condole with 
the French minister on the misfor- 
tunes of his master; but his condo- 

is evidently feigned. 

Lastly, throughout the whole of 

us Correspondence the French mi- 
etme to have been the dupe 
of the Ustrian minister: we shall 
tot here inquire whether he was 

in deceiving him; we 

ystate the fact. The former 
entertained no suspicion of the hos- 
tile mentions of the Austrian cabi- 
ys till they were as clear as noon 

Y; while he gave implicit cre- 
the to the pacific professions of 

Austrian minister, even after 

professions were belied by the 
Austrian court. 

¢ remarked, inour account ofthe 
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Russian campaign, that Bonaparte’s 
generals seemed to have lost a por- 
tion of their military talents: the 
same fact will appear in the subse- 
quent part of the German cam. 
paign; and this falling off seems 
not to have been confitied to his 
generals ; his statesmen also expe- 
rienced it. It is a well ascertained 
fact, that lord Walpole was in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna for se- 
veral weeks before Otto, the French 
ambassador there, knew the cir. 
cumstance. On the other hand, 
the generals and the diplomatists 
of the allied powers displayed in- 
creased talent, activity, and zeal; 
so that it seemed as if the French 
public men had sunk into that state 
of mediocrity in which the public 
men of most of the old govern« 
ments of .Europe were at the com- 
mencement of the revolution; while 
the public men of the allies, excited 
by the same causes which had 
brought into action or generated 
talent at that period, assumed the 
original character of their oppo- 
nents. 

Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
Sweden were now to try their 
strength against France; and had 
the result of this momentous con- 
test been anticipated and predicted 
solely or principally from the issue 
of all the preceding coalitions 
against that power, it must have 
been looked forward to with gloom 
and apprchension by every friend 
to the independence and repose of 
Europe. But the cases were 
widely different: the former jea- 
lousies and selfishness of the allied 
sovereigns, which rendered impo- 
tent their coalition, were absorbed 
in the deep and awful conviction 
that now they were fighting for 
their own existence: besidés, in the 
former cuntests, the people were 
averse or indifferent to’ — 
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of their sovereigns; now they were 
cordial and zealous in their co- 
operation. The allied powers also 
very wisely made use of other wea- 
pons besides those of war: the most 
eloquent and popular writers in 
Germany were employed to rouse 
the people; to hold out Bonaparte 
as no longer formidable ; as having 
been conquered; but still as the 
implacable enemy of the happiness 
and peace of Germany ; as the de- 
stroyer alike of the liberty of the 
sovereign and the peasant. These 
writers particularly dwelt on the 
contrast between Bonaparte before 
he crossed the Niemen and invaded 
Russia, and Bonaparte at the pe- 
riod when Austria joined the coali- 
tion against him. We shall give 
the following as one of the best and 
most striking: the details which it 
contains will, we trust, justify us 
for inserting it entire, notwithstand- 
ing its length. 7 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE 
PHYSICAL, ECONOMICAL, AND 
MORAL FORCES OF NAPOLEON, 
IN THE YEARS 1812 and 1813, 


JANUARY 1812. 


1. Napoleon was in absolute pos- 
session of the French empire, the 
kingdom of Italy, Illyria, and the 
southern part of Spain. 

2. He was undoubtedly master 
of the states of the confederation of 
the Rhine, of Prussia, of the king. 
dom of Naples, and the grand 
duchy of Warsaw; he had pos. 
session of the fortresses on the 
Oder, and a limited alliance with 
Denmark. 

5. Austria dieaded his power; 
her military system was reduced ; 
curcumstances rendered her his ale 
ly; she consented to give him 
£0,000 men. 

4. Russia kept her ports shut; 
she had 120,000 meu upon her 













































frontier to defend her in 
dence: but she was at war with 
England and the Porte, and soo, 
after with Sweden. 

5. This latter power was in g 
state of neutrality with France; 
and Napoleon offered her subsidies 
. induce ber to declare herself for 
sim. 

G. Napoleon had an army of 
500,000 veterans upon the Oder 
and the Vistula to attack Russia; 
this war drew more than 6v0 mil. 
lions out of his treasury, and 2,000 

ieces of artéllery from his arsenals 
rhe Poles supplied him with 80,00 
men, and 100 millions. Heb 
into this war 70,000 cavalry, 

7- Napoleon had in his own 
hands the monopoly of colonial 
products throughout almost all 
Europe. This monopoly bron 
him in 100 millions. a ” 

8. Napoleon drew contributions 
from Austria, from. Prussia, and 
from Illyria. He had the revenue 
of all Italy, from the confederacy 
of Germany, from Poland, and 
that of the French empire, which 
amounied to nearly 1000 millions 
Notwithstanding those resources, 
the deficiency for the ycar 1812 
was doubled. 

9. Notwithstanding the battles 
of Aspern and Eylan, Napoleon 
had preserved the reputation of 
being invincible; he enjoyed a 
opinion that nothing could resist 
him: it was sufficient for him® 
order, and every thing gave Way 
to his: will,—to order, and it was 
done,—to direct, and every thing 
bended to his wish,—to announce 
an event, and the prediction Was 
fulfilled. Spain alone formed am 
exception; which however had net 
dissipated the belief. 

AUGUST 1815. df 

1, Napoleon has lost 4 abe 











the $2d military division, a part of 
Illyria, all Spain, and the Dalma- 
tian islands. 

@ Prussia, Mecklenburgh, and 
the grand duchy of Warsaw are 
now no longer his dependencies ; 
Prussia and Mecklenburgh are, on 
the contrary, in arms against him. 

3, Austria has an army of up- 
wards of 400,000 men; she is no 
longer allied to France, but has ac- 
ceded tothe new alliance against her, 

4, Russia has beyond her fron- 
ters 200,000 men: she occupies 
the grand duchy of Warsaw ; her 

sare open ; she is united with 
agland, Prussia, Sweden, and 
Spain; she is at peace with Tur- 
key, which considerably increases 
her moral force, and it has been 
proved by facts that she cannot be 
conquered. 

5. Sweden, having entered into 
the few war, furnishes more than 
$0,000 men, who are acting of the 
continent. 

6. Those 500,000 veterans of 
Napoleon have disappeared; he 
has lost all his cavalry,—several 
marshals, —S0 generals ;—of this 
army only some thousands of of. 
ficers remainto him. The cannon, 
arms, effects, the 600 millions are 
lost, together with Prussian and 
Polish conti: gents. He has only 
of the latter 15,000 men, with the 
Maledictions of the count: Ye 
7. That monopoly has aimost en- 
tirely disappeared since the ports of 
Rassia aud Prussia have been open- 
fd, since the war terminated be- 
tween the “Russians and Turks, 
and the Engii 4h occupied the Dal- 
Matian islands. 

8. The Austrian, Polish, and 
'dssian contributions have ceased, 
lyria is exhausted, The war and 
army expenses have doubled.— 

t then will be the deficit { or 
hed 1813? There no longer 
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exists a continental system against 
England ; it is; in fact, destroyed. 

9. The battles of Smolensk and 
Borodino, of Krasnoi, of Lutzen, 
and all the last campaign, prove 
that with inferior forces he can be 
resisted and beaten; and that, con- 
sequently, he must be beaten with 
equal forces, and destroyed with 
superior ones. 





From this comparative statement, 
it results that Napoleon’s power 
and glory have sensibly declined 
since the year 1812. His army 
had then besides 110,000 auxilia- 
ries,—viz. 50,000 Poles, 30,000 
Prussians, and 30,000 Austrians ; 
his enemy now has an auxiliary 
force of 3$30,000,—viz, 200,000 
Austrians, 100,000 Prussians, and 
$0,000 Swedes. His revenues have 
decreased 100 millions; and the di- 
minution will be stil} much greater, 
if we take into consideration what 
he drew by requisitions trom Prus, 
sia and the countries of the confe- 
deration of the Rhine, and the war 
contributions of Prussia, Poland, 
and Austria. 

There was no alliance against 
him, except that of England and 
Spain; no other power that could 
make war against him, noné other 
than Russia which was able to res 
sist him, A new alliance how sub- 
sists between iour powers, which 
are iif a condition to oppose him 
with $00,009 combatants :—whole 
nations will, should it be necessary, 
be under arms. Napoleon so fully 
eels the difficulty of resisting them, 
that he almost abandons the penin- 
sula, which exposes the southern 
provinces of France to invasion, 
His army is no longer composea of 
veterans; his cavyairy is no longer — 
formidable, aor the most warlike 
in Europe. Four fitths of hisarmy 


are composed of young men, .im, 
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perfectly disciplined, and torn from 
the arts and agriculture, which 
produces an enormous deficiency 
in the total revenues.of his states, 


The allies, or rather the slaves of 


Napoleon, especially Saxony and 
Bavaria, are no longer able to fur- 
nish the contingents he had im- 
posed on them. Deprived of the 

reater part of his former resources, 
= no longer possesses either the 
means or the right of dictating the 
conditions of peace; he will not 
be able to procure new states; he 
¢an only obtain it by sacrificing a 
part of those he possesses, which 
will augment the relative power ol 
his opponents. 

If he continues the war, the 
chances are against him; the loss 
of several states, which he has al- 
ready sustained, has not been 
counter-balanced by any new con- 
qusts. In losing 600,000 of his 
troops, he acquired new enemies, 
who will combat. him with the 
same forces which have before sup- 
ported his cause and his interests. 
Six millions of Prussians, nineteen 
millions of Austrians, and four 
millions of the duchy of Warsaw, 
in all twenty-nine millions of men, 
who were under his control or his 
allies, are now united against him. 
The deficit in his finances will aug- 
ment without measure, and force 
him to aggravate the state of cone 
straint and the sufferings of his 
subjects, which he can no longer 
relieve by his foreign receipts, All 
those considerations should have 
induced him to make peace; but 
it now remains for the allies to 
conclude it on such a basis as will 
render it solid and honourable.— 
They will augment their physical 
and moral force; draw closer their 
reciprocal ties; whilst he, directed 
by the same ambition, the same 


destructive objects, will be obliged 


to pay, with his own finances, thom 
who serve him; and maintain at 
home an army which will increase 
the malady which is underminin 
his gigantic empire, and which wi 
crush him under its ruins. 


We have already stated that Bo. 
naparte preserved a profound gs. 
lence as long as he possibly could re 
specting the Austrian declaration of 
war; he was equally silent respect. 
ing thecrown prince of Sweden: but 
equally from this silence, and from 
his invectives against him when he 
could no longer pass him over un. 
noticed, it might be inferred that 
he dreaded his talents. Hitherte 
indeed the crown prince had done 
little or nothing for the common 
cause: while the Austrians and 
Prussians were combating Bonae 
parte at the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen, the Swedish army was 
stationed at a great distance from 
the scene of action, in Pomeraniat 
even here, however, they were of 
some service, for they kept in check 
thearmy of Davoust. But as soos 
as it was determined to recommence 
hostilities, the crown prince prt 
pared to take a more active part? 
and much was anticipated from his 
talents; from the excellent state of 
discipline into which he had brought 
the troops under his command; am 
from the confidence with which bis 
junction would inspire the allies 
According to the plan laid dowa 
by the allies, the protection of Bem 
lin was assigned to him; 4 
that purpose, about the middle of 
August he removed his head-qua 
ters to Potsdam: at the same tm 
he issued a most energetic and afl 
mating proclamation to the troops 
aadeahie command. Hetoldthem 
that the extraordinary events 
last twelve years, of a pe 
ing which 
hier 
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france, had rendered it necessary 
for him to conduct them into Ger- 
many: had it not been for thdse 
events, Europe would still have re- 
mained as one great family, con- 
vinced of their mutual dependence, 
and anxious for their mutual wel- 
fre. But those events had render- 
ed it necessa: y for Sweden to cross 
the sea that divided her from Ger- 
many: the cause of Europe was 
intrusted to the protection of sol- 
diers from the banks of the Wolga 
and the Don; from the shores of 
Britain, and the mountains of the 
north, At such atime, when the 
happiness of a urge portion of the 
civilized world was at stake, rivalry, 
national prejudices, and antipathies 
ought to disappear before the grand 
object of the independence of na- 
tions, Why were they called to 
arms? Not to gratify ambition, or 
toachieve conquest ; but for a more 
justifiable, a nobler object. The 
emperor Napoleon could not live 
im peace with Europe unless Eu- 
rope was his slave ; and to prevent 
this, to oppose the restless and un- 
satisfied desire of conquest which 
dwelt in his bosom, they were called 
toarms. Did they doubt that such 
was the character of Napoleon? 
were they afraid to combat with 
him? He had proved that this was 
his character, and that he was not 
unconquerable, by the 400,000 men 
whom he carried 700 miles from 
their country, and the greatest part 
of whom fell victims to his mad 
ambition. Had he been a man of 
common — or even of 
common policy, after this signal 
disaster he would have bene" o- 
sed for peace: but neither his 
misfortunes in Russia, nor the de- 
eats which his armies experienced 
a Spain, effected any beneficial al- 
m his character or views. 

was offered to him; that 
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peace, which all other governments 
anxiously desired, and which was 
necessary for the establishment of 
his own power, and for the well- 
being of France; but he had in- 
dignantly rejected it.— Soldiers! 
it is to arms then we must have re- 
course, to conquer repose and in- 
dependence, ‘lhe same sentiments 
which guided the French in 1792, 
and which prompted them to as- 
semble, and to combat the armies 
which entered their territory, 
ought now to animate your valour 
against those who, after having in- 
vaded the land which gave you 
birth, still hold in chains your bree 
thren, your wives, and your chil- 
dren. Soldiers! what a noble 
prospect is opened to you! The li- 
berty of Europe; the re-establish- 
ment of its equilibrium; the end 
of that convulsive state which has 
had 20 years duration ; finally, the, 
peace of the world will be the ree 
sult of your efforts. Render your- 
selves worthy, by your union, your 
discipline, and your courage, of the 
high destiny which awaits you !” 
Besides the crown prince of Swe- 
den, another Frenchman entered 
the lists against Bonaparte, Ge- 
neral Moreau, after he was libera- 
ted by him, had gone over to the 
United States of America, where, 
in peace, quiet, and retirement, he 
spent some years of his life: but 
whether he grew weary of his con- 
dition there, or whether he consi- 
dered himself called upon by the 
voice of patriotism and the duty he 
owed to his fellow-creatures, or 
whether both these motives acted 
upon him, is not certain; but it 
appears that the emperor Alexan- 
der, as soon as he found that war 
with Bonaparte was inevitable, sent 
over a coniidential person to Ame- 
rica, with whom general Moreau 
returned to Europe. He joined 
Z 2 the 
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allied army soon after the congress 
at Prague was dissolved. 

On two accounts his presence with 
theallies was deemed of importance: 
in the first place, his military talents 
were undoubtedly of the first order; 
they had been proved such by his 
conduct in every campaign in which 
he had been engaged, and most 
conspicuously so by his celebrated 
retreat out of Germany.. His mi- 
litary talents were indeed of a dif- 
ferent class and description from 
those of Bonaparte: perhaps there 
was in him less quickness of con- 
ception and combination; but, on 
the other hand, he possessed a cool 
and comprehensive judgement, 
which penetrated the most obscure 
and difficult parts of the most in- 
tricate plan. On him and on the 
crown prince the allied powers de- 
pended for the arrangement of the 
campaign; and as they each had 
great military talents and expe- 
rience, and besides were well ac- 
quained with the favourite plans 
of Bonaparte, and with the princi- 
ples on which he conducted his 
campaigns, it was hoped that they 
would be able to oppose him with 
success. 

In the second place, some expec- 
tation seems to have been enter- 
tained that the presence of Moreau 
with the armies of the allies might 
induce the French troops to with- 
draw their allegiance from Bona- 
parte, or at least might render them 
discontented with ghe war in which 
they were engaged. Moreau had 
undoubtedly a great favourite 
withthe French soldiers; but those 
who indulged this expectation do 


not a rto have been aware, or 
seaaliodiad, that soldiers of all nae 
tions soon lose any attachment 
which they may have formed toa 
general; and that, even if it did 
continue to exist, it could operate 


but feebly under the strict discipling 
of an army, and among men who 
have scarcely any opportunity ei. 
ther of knowing one another’s sen. 
timents, or of acting together, 

It is foreign to our purpose to 
examine “minutely or elaborately 
whether Moreau was justified in 
taking up arms against his country; 
we shall, however, offer one or two 
remarks on the subject. In the first 
place, those who contended that he 
was perfectly justified, grounded 
their argument on this considera. 
tion, that it was not against but for 
his country he was about to fight; 
but by thus arguing they admitted 
virtually, though not directly, that 
the person himself was the proper 
judge of what was for the benefit of 
his country: or, in other words, 
they admitted that in some cases 
it was lawful to oppose the regal 
authority ; for it will avail them 
little to contend that Bonaparte 
was an usurper and a tyrant: still 
the question recurs, If it be lawful 
to oppose an usurper and: a tyrant, 
who can be the judge, whether the 
sovereign deserves those appella- 
tions, but the person who is about 
to oppose him ? 

In the second place, those who 
exclaimed against the conduct of 
Moreau, for taking up arms against 
Bonaparte, and yet retained 
doctrine, that resistance to tyrants 
was lawful, were equally inconsis 
ent, unless they were pees 
assert that the rule of Bonaparte 
was beneficial to France. 
perhaps, in no former wars Was 
there observable such inconsistency 
of opinion as in the French revolu- 
tionary wars: very many who : 
vocated the cause of the revolution 
at its commencement, becaust 
conceived it to be advantageots oF 
necessary to France, very str 
and absurdly transferred their 3 
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miration from it to the person who 

the very principles on 
which it was brought about; while 
those who opposed it at first, and, 
in their mistaken and outrageous 
zeal against it, exclaimed against 
the doctrines of liberty, as soon as 
the people of the continent rose in 
arms against the tyranny of Bona- 
parte, became the warm and en- 
thusiastic defenders of those doc- 
trines. 

On the 17th of August hostilities 
recommenced: Bonaparte imme- 
diately, with a large force, made a 
push against the city of Prague ; 
bet when he had advanced within 
twelveleagues of it he received infor- 
mation that the positions of some of 
his corps at Goldberg, &c. in Silesia 
Were in imminent danger by the 
march of the Russians and Prus- 
sians from Breslau. He was there 
fore oo suddenly and rapidly to 
leave Bohemia; and on the 2Ist of 
August he succeeded in driving his 
opponents from the line of the 
Bohr. Scarcely however had he ac- 
complished this, when his presence 
was absolutely necessary in another 
- ewwerls the allied powers had 
ormed a bold and comprehensive 
plan, by which, if they had stic- 
ceeded in it, they would at once 
have placed Bonaparte in a most 
desperate situation, The united 
army of the Russians, Prussians, 
and Austrians, amounting to about 
150,000 men, under thecommand of 
Wittgenstein, Kleist, and Schwart- 
zenderg, made a movement for the 
purpose of cutting him off from the 
“ine of the Elbe, by seizing Dres- 
den, When Bonaparte “received 
information of their design, he was 
120 miles from that city : this di- 
veo marched with a strong 

yO troops in four days, amidst 
torrents of rain, and in most tem- 
Pestuous weather; and reached 
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Dresden a few hours before the al- 
lies appeared in sight of the place, 

The allies entered Saxony from 
Bohemia by different routes, in or. 
der to act on the enemy’s flank and 
rear; while the Prussian army une 
der the command of Blucher was 
directed to move from Silesia, and 
to threaten Lusatia in front, but to 
avoid a general engagement, espe- 
cially against superior numbers,— 
At first the French advanced to the 
frontiers of Saxony; but they were 
beaten back towards Dresden, al- 
though they endeavoured to defend 
every inch of ground. The period 
was now arrived when the plan of 
the allies was to be put into com- 
plete execution: the different co- 
lumns of their armies were to de- 
bouche from the mountains and 

asses at such periods as would 
have placed the enemy in a most 
critical situation; but some of the 
troops pushed on with so great ea- 
gerness that the right corps was 
brought into action before the other 
divisions had gained their proper 
stations. ‘l’o this corps were op- 
posed 15,000 men under general 
St. Cyr, supported by 6,000 men 
under general Bonnet: a sharp 
action commenced, which lasted 
some hours; after which the allied 
force drove the enemy from all 
0ints, and took some prisoners. 

he French now returned. into their 
entrenched works in the front of 
Dresden, which place the allied ar- 
mies encircled, On the 27th the 
enemy withdrew from their ete 
trenchments into the city and sub. 
urbs, By this time Bonaparte had 
arrived there. 

The allies, having driven the 
French into the city and suburbs, 
resolved, if possible, to drive them 
thence also; this, however, they 
were sensible was an enterprise of 
considerable difficulty, as the na» 
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tural defences round the town 
had been much improved by the 
skill of the enemy; and the ex- 
treme importance of the position 
led them to expect a very obstinate 
defence. At four o’clock in the 
evening the troops moved to the as- 
sault, the Prussians forming the 
centre attack. The operations 
were begun by a tremendous can- 
nonade : the batteries being placed 
in a circular form round the town, 
the effect is described as magnifi- 
cent: the troops moved forward 
with the utmost steadiness, and in 
perfect order to the assault. A\l- 
ready they were close tothe town 
on all sides: an advanced redoubt 
with eight guns was taken by the 
Austrians in the most gallant man- 
ner; the enemy flying in all direc- 
tions to shelter themselves behind 
new defences. It was soon per- 
ceived that it would be impossible 
to effect practicable breaches in the 
thick wall of the town; so that the 
Austrians could not proceed be- 
yond the out-works. Night was 
approaching: the loss of the allies 
was great: the French to the 
amount of $0,000 made a sortie in 
order to separate the allied troops, 
and to take one wing in flank and 
rear. Their design was seen through 
and prevented ; but at the san e 
time it was necessary to draw of 
the troops from the assault. 

The French, having thus suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the allies, came 
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ther was very bad on the day of 
attack; it rained almost incessantly, 
Bonaparte took advantage of all 
these circumstances, and brought 
out an immense number of pieces 
of artillery: the battle consisted 
on both sides chiefly in heavy can. 
nonading, except where cha 
were made by the allied cavalry; 
the main bodies of infantry, in both 
armies, were never engaged. After 
several hours of cannonading, the 
French, perceiving that they could 
make no impression on the position 
of the allies, retired into Dresden. 
The allies, however, notwithstand. 
ing they had succeeded in repulsing 
the enemy, could not remain where 
they were, as they were exposed to 
the risk of having weir rear occu 
pied by the French, if Bonaparte 
thought proper to pass a consider. 
able body of troops across the Elbe 
at Koningstein and Pirna. Orders 
were therefore given to retire; and 
the allied army took up a position 
in the valley of Toplitz in Bohemia. 
The plan of the allies in their at- 
tack on Dresden was undoubtedly 
masterly ; and though the official 
accounts of the action point out 
some of the causes of its failure, 
they do not satisfactorily explain 
it. The most disastrous event im 
the course of this battle was the 
mortal wound of general Mcreau; 
towards the middle of ‘the dayy 
while he was in earnest converst 
tion with the emperor of Russia, oa 
the movements and operations that 
were going forward, he had both 
his legs carried off by a cannoa 
shot, the ball going through his 
herse. At first he gave a deep 
groan; but when the agony of pala 
was over, he spoke with the utmost 
trancuillity, and called tor a segats 
He was carried off the field, on 4 
litter made of cossacks’ pikes, to4 
cottage at a short distance; but “ 
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: ch exposed to the fire, 
wf Pai Seid urther off to the 
r of Russia’s head quarters, 
where one of his legs was ampu- 
tated. When the surgeon inform- 
ed him that he must deprive him 
of the other, he observed, without 
manifesting any pain or peevishness, 
but in the calmest manner, that 
had he known that before his other 
was cut off, he should have pre- 
ferred dying. ‘The litter on which 
they had hitherto conveyed him 
was covered with nothing but wet 
straw, andacloak drenched through 
with rain, which continued in tor- 
rents the whole day: but they now 
t more cloaks over him, and laid 
im more comfortably in a good 
litter, in which he was carried to 
Dippolswalde. Long, however, be- 
fore he arrived there, he was again 
drenched with rain: from this place 
he was taken to Laun, where every 
attention and care was bestowed 
upon him. For some time he 
seemed to be doing well, and hopes 
were entertained that he might 
survive his wounds, till a long cone 
ference took place between him and 
three or four of the allied generals, 
by which he was completely ex- 
hausted ; soon after this he became 
extremely sick, and hourly grew 
worse. “ ‘Through the whole of 
his sufferings he bore his fate with 
heroism and grandeur.of mind not 
to be surpassed, and appeared to 
those with whom he conversed, to 
endure but little pain, from his ex- 
treme composure and calmness.’ 
He died at six o’clock of the morn- 
i“ the 3d of September, ‘ 
maparte represented the battle 
. Dresden as most decidedly fa- 
urable to him: according to his 
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account the Austrian division of the 
allied army was nearly annihilated: 
Te Deum was ordered to besung at 
Paris ; and the speedy and glorious 
termination of the war was predict- 
ed. In most of this there was his 
usual oa. putcman and deceit; but 
he actually appears to have con- 
sidered the loss and discomfiture of 
the allies as much more serious than 
it really was; and in order to in- 
tercept their retreat into Bohemia, 
he dispatched Vandamme with a 
force, which it would have been 
madness to have sent against them, 
had _ he not believed their army to 
nave been not only much reduced 
in numbers, but retreating in great 
disorder. Vandamme himself was 
not only ignorant of the strength of 
those whom he was to intercept, 
but also of their movements. He 
had under his command two corps 
and a division, amounting in the 
whole to about 30,000 men: with 
this force he crossed the Elbe at 
Pirna, and had actually gained 
possession of the mountain passes, 
when the Russians under the come 
mand of count Osterman forced 
their way through them with the 
bayonét. The action continued till 
late in the evening of the 30th, and 
was renewed with great obstinacy 
on the 31st, till the French troops, 

being attacked on all sides, were 

compelled to retreat: throwing 
down their arms in every direction, 

and abandoning their cannon and 

standards, they sought shelter 

among the woods and mountains. 

Vandamme and six other generals 

were taken prisoners: besides 

10,000 men, GO picces of artillery, 

and 6 standards. 
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CHAPTER XXIl. 


Posilion and Strength of the contending Armies—Campaign in Silesian 
Batile yf the Katzbach— French completely defeated—Blucher's Address 
l 


to his 


iliers on their Victory— Battle between the Crown Prince ong 


Oudinot —the laiter completely defeated— Ney sent to take the Com. 
thand —allacks the Prussians -- the Crown Prince comes up to theig 
Assistance—Ney defeated at the Battle of Juterboch— Bonaparte's critical 
Situation —harassed by the regular Advance and Retreat of the villies 
—his Communication with France intercepled— Brief Account of the War 
on the Side of Italy—and in Mecklenburgh— Bonaparte still olstinately 
clings to Dresden — Remarks on his Conduct —Extraordinary Meeting of 
the French Senate—J'resh Conscriptions called foy— Bonaparte at length 
leaves Dresden—The Allies completely between him and France— Retro. 
tpect of the Events in the Month of September. 


N order that our readers may 
more clearly and thoroughly 
understand the operations subse- 
quent: to the battle of Dresden, it 
may be necessary to advert to the 
sition and strength of the contend- 
ing artnies previous to that event. 
Of the French army, four corps 
were in Silesia; four, besides the 
guards, near Dresden; three, under 
the command of Oudinot, threaten- 
ed Berlin from the south; while 
the same city was to be approached 
by a strong force under Davoust 
from the north. Probably the 
whole of these forces amounted to 
800,000 men. Besides these, Bona- 
parte had armies ¢f reservein Fran- 
con, Bavaria,and Italy: the last 
wasunder thecommandot Beauhar- 
nois, and had been assembled there 
ip order to invade Austria in that 
direction. 

The grand army of the Russians, 
Prussians and Austrians, which was 
united in Bohemia, amounted to 
about 280,000 men: the army in 
Silesia, under the command of 
Blucher; to 100,000 ; and the forces 
under the crown prince, consisting 
of Swedes, Russians, &c. to rather 
more than 100,000 men. Hence it 


appears that the numerical supe 
riority was on the side of the allies; 
but their superiority in other te. 
spects was much more striking and 
important. ‘The greater part of the 
French soldiers were conseripts; 
not merely unused to war, but either 
very young or very old, and com 
sequently unfit to endure the fa 
tirues of the arduous campaign 
which had just commenced. The 
soldiers of the allies, on the cot 
trary, were in a most admirable 
state of discipline ; most of them 
in the vigour of life, and inured to 
fatigue and privation. ‘Their con 
fidente in their leaders, too, must 
have been much greater than that 
which the French soldiers possessed 
towards Bonaparte. 

We have already adverted shortly 
to the operations in Silesia; but it 
will be now proper to consider 
them more minutely. The cam 
paign opened there on the 18th of 
August, the allies moving on & 
wards Dresden. They first came 
up with the $d French corps i 
der the command of marshal Ney 
which was driven across the Bont. 
Bonaparte, alarmed at the appre 
of the Silesian army, set ge 
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Ney on the 2lst; and the 

atin having then greatly the su- 
‘ority, general Blucher deemed 

it prudent to retreat, and re-crosss 
the Bohr: he took up a strong pe 
sition behind the-Katzbach. ‘The 
an of the allies being to distract 
and divide Bonaparte’s forces, they 
fell further back on Janar ; while 
the grand army from Bohemia, as 
we have seen, marched on Dresden, 
and drew of Bonaparte to that 
quarter, On the 25th and 26th 
the French advanced against gene- 
ral Biucher, with the hope of being 
able to carry Janar; but on the lat- 
ter of those days the Prussian ge- 
neral attacked them. ‘The battle 
was fought near the Katzbach, and 
from that it takes its name; im it 
Blucher and his b:ave Prussians 
proved their determinationtoavenge 
the disgrace which their country 
had so long suffered by having been 
under the tyranny of France.. They 
fought with the most unparalleled 
bravery. ‘She enemy could not 
stand before them: their enthusiasm 
was such, that, rushing forward, 
they actually drove the French into 
the Katzbach, At this period of 
the battle it was completely dark; 
the river was swollen with constant 
rains, and all the bridges were 
broken down. The condition of 
the enemy under these circum. 
starices may easily be conceived: 
immense numbers of them were 
drowned: 18,000 prisonérs, 103 
pieces of cannon, 280 ammuuition- 
Waggons, the camp hospitals, &c. 
Were taken: among the prisoners 
were one geueral of division, and 
two of brigade; ami ng the tro. 
phies, two eagles. Blucher, after 
this Rorious victory, pushed for- 
ward rapidly after the discomfited 
enemy, and oa the 2d of Septem- 
r his head-quarters were within 
the Saxon boundary, near Goerlitz, 
Wi pper Lusaiia, having completely 
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delivered Prussian Silesia from the 


- enemy. 


On this_occasion he addressed a 
most eloquent proclamation to his 
soldiers :—T'o their valour, to their 
efforts, and patience in enduring 
fatigues, the liberation of Silesia 
was owing: that beautiful province 
was. delivered from the hands of 
a rapacious enemy}; it was again 
placed under the mild rule of their 
sovereign. In the battle of Katz 
bach, that battle which had restored 
Silesia to tranquillity and indepen- 
dence, his soldiers had acted ina 
manner worthy of their character ; 
satisfactorily to him; in a manner 
which must make the enemy afraid 
again to encounter them: with the 
rapidity of lightning they burst 
forth from behind their heights ; 
they disdained firing on the French; 
with the bayonet Me F they advanced 
against them, and drove them down 
the steep banks of the Neisse and 
the Katzbach. Here, however, the 
exertions of his brave soldiers did 
not terminate: in pursuit of the 
enemy, they waded thfough rivers 
and swollen torrents; they spent 
whole nights in the mire; they 
struggled with cold, hunger, and 
privations of all sorts: yed did 
they not repine. “ Thanks to you 
for such praise-worthy conduct: he 
only is a trite soldier who unites 
these qualities in himself. Yow 
have’ seen the plains between the 
Katzbach and the Bohr; they bear 
testimony to the terror and conster- 
nation of your enemies. Let us 
send up our thanks to the Lerd of 
Hosts, by whose aid you have de. 
feated the enemy ; and, assembled in 
divine service, prostrate ourselves 
before him for the glorious vietory 
he has granted us. Let your de- 
votions close with three huzzas; 
and, then, once more against the 
enemy !”’ ; 

Let us now direct our — 
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to the operations of the crown 
prince; to whom, as has been al- 
ready stated, was allotted the task 
of defending Berlin. On the 2ist 
of Angust he learnt by his spies 
that Bonaparte was concentrating 
the corps of the dukes of Reggio, 
Belluno and Pada, and of generals 
Bertrand and Regnier, near Bay- 
reuth; the whole force amounted 
to nearly 80,000 men. From this 
movement the crown prince suspect- 
ed that their object was to march 
rapidly on Berlin ; and he took his 
measures accordingly. The Sd 
Prussian corps, under the command 
of Bulow, was placed between Her- 
nersdorf and Klein Beren; the 4th 
Prussian corps was situated at 
Blankenfelde. The Swedish army 
was posted at Ruhlsdorf; and the 
Russian army was in its rear. The 
Cossacks and light infantry, under 
the command of general Czerni- 
cheff, who had‘distinguished him- 
self by the extreme rapidity of his 
Movements, wére directed to hover 
round the rear of the enemy’s co- 
lumns. 

The battle commenced, on the 
morning of the 22d, by the French 
attacking one of the advanced posts 
of the crown prince’s army: as 
they were greatly superior in num- 
bers, the Swedish troops retired ; 
and the enemy advanced and oc- 
cupied a large space covered by 
woods and flanked by marshes. In 
the morning of the 23d, Bertrand 
made a desperate attack on the 4th 
Prussian corps; but he was re- 
pulsed, and some prisoners were 
taken. The principal scene of con- 
test, however, this day, was the vil- 
lage of Grosberen: against it the 
7th French Corps and a str ng re. 
serve proceeded : but here also tl e 
4th Prussi in corps were su -cessful, 
and the village was retaken. By 
the occupation of this s llage, the 
“‘eneiny were at the distance of 1000 


toises from the centre of the camp, 
The crown prince sent orders t 
ral Bulow to attack it: in exe. 
cuting these orders, the Prussian 
forces proved that they were the 
worthy descendants of the soldiers 
of Frederic the Great: for some 
hours the cannonade was warm; 
but the Prussians advancing under 
protection of the artillery, cha 
the 7th French corps with the bayo. 
net, and put them to the rout, 
Hitherto she engagement had been 
principally between the Prussians 
and the enemy ; for, the other corps 
of the French remaining in the 
woods, there had been no occasion 
for the Swedes and Russians to 
move from their position in front 
of the camp. About this time, 
however, the village of Ruhlsdorf, 
which was situated in front of the 
camp, was threatened by the enemy; 
and the crown prince deemed it ne 
cessary to order some battalions of 
the Swedes, along with a few pieces 
of artillery, to reinforce the ad. 
vanced posts, while the enemy were 
taken in flank with a battalion of 
flying artillery. ‘These operations 
completely decided the fate of the 
battle: the crown prince was Vic- 
torious; and, as the result of his 
victory, obtained possession of 26 
pieces of cannon, 1500 prisoners, 
among whom were 40 officers, and 
a great quantity of baggage. The 
enemy retreated beyond Trebbia, 
whither they were closely pursued 
by the light Russian cavalry. 
Bonaparte was extremely cha 
grined at the result of this engage 
ment: besides the mortification 
having his troops beaten by the 
crown prince of Sweden, the result 
of this battle disarranged all his 
plans, and exposed part of his army 
to the attack of the victorious 
troops ; for, Berlin being now safes 
the crown prince, if he were not 
kept in check, would advance (: 
co-operate 
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cooperate with the allies in the vi- 


4 of Dresden. It was there- 
ee to send another ge- 


lace Oudinot, who had 
paral ¥0 IP the French forces in 
the battle with the crown prince ; 
and Bonaparte selected Ney for 
that purpose. He had under him 
70,000 men; and as the Prussian 
army, at this period, was at some 
distance from that of the crown 
prince, the French poneen hoped 
to surprise it before the latter could 
advance to its assistance. The 
Prussian army under Bulow was 
only 40,000 strong ; yet they sus- 
tained, undaunted and unmoved, 
the attack of Ney’s corps. General 
Bulow, before the enemy came up 
with him at Juterboch, had received 
information of their approach, and 
he accordingly announced the cir- 
cumstance to the crown prince, who 
had just begun to move for the 
of crossing the river Elbe 
and marching towards Leipsic. But 
as soon as he learnt that the Prus- 
sians were likely to be attacked, he 
oo his route, and arrived at 
Juterboch, by forced marches, just 
as the Prussian army, after having 
sustained the unequal combat for 
along time, were nearly overpow- 
ered by the enemy. For a moment 
the Russians and Swedes halted, in 
order to form in the order of battle: 
a5 soon as this was accomplished, 
70 battalions and 10,000 horse, 
supported by 150 pieces of artillery, 
advanced in columns of attack; 
4000 Russian and Swedish cavalry 
having preceded them, at full speed, 
or the purpose of su porting some 
points against which the enemy 
principally directed his attacks. At 
the Sight of this immense army 
comity up to the assistance of a 
foe against whom they had scarcely 
made any im ion. the Fre 
: pression, the French 
Brst wavered, and then fed with 
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the utmost precipitation: the allied 
cavalry charged them, as they re- 
treated, with great impetuosity, 
and threw them into the utmost 
disorder. The result of the battle 
of Juterboch was upwards of 5000 
prisoners, three standards, 30 pieces 
of cannon, and 200 ammunition. 
waggons. On the field of battle 
6000 of the French Jay dead. The 
enemy, after their defeat, in vain 
endeavoured to rally, or even to 
effect their retreat in tolerable or- 
der: besides the prisoners taken in 
the battle, upwards of 2500 were 
taken, on the evening of the day 
on which it was fought, in a village 
on the road to Dresden: so that, 
before they completely effected their 
escape, it was calculated that they 
lost, in killed, wounded, and prie 
soners, from 16,000 to 18,000 men, 
more than 50 pieces of cannon, and 
400 ammunition-waggons. The loss 
of the Prussians was severe, amount- 
ing in killed and wounded to up- 
wards of 5000. The crown prince, 
in his official account of this battle, 
mentions, that general Regnier ree 
mained a long time exposed to the 
fire of the sharp-shooters in the si- 
tuation of a man desirous of death, 
He, as well as most other of the 
French generals, must have been 
convinced, that the rank and for- 
tune which they had acquired, as 
wellas their military glory and cone 
quests, were placed in the utmost 
jeopardy by the insane obstinacy of 
their emperor. 

The situation of Bonaparte was 
now every day becoming more cri- 
tical; and yet he did not» seem to 
be sensible of his danger, but still 
continuéd at Dresden. ‘The allies, 
having been defeated in their at- 
tempt to take this city, altered their 
plan; but it was still a plan of the 
most consummate skill, and it was 
carried into execution with the most 


creditable 
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creditable activity, decision, and 
promptitude. Their grand object 
was to gather all their forces in the 
route between Dresden and Leipsic; 
or, if this could not be effected, to 
unite before Leipsic, so as com- 
pletely to cut off Bonaparte’s re- 
treat into France. But, in order to 
carry this plan into execution, it 
was necessary to distract the atten- 
tion and the forces of their adver- 
sary: and this they accomplished 
most effectually ; for by advancing 
from the valley of Toplitz, on the 
side of Bohemia, towards Dresden, 
and another time from the side of 
Silesia towards the same place, they 
obliged Bonaparte to weaken and 
harass his troops; and as soon as he 
came nearly up with them they re- 
treated. While he was in pursuit 
of one branch of the allied army, 
another threatened Dresden; so 
that at last his troops were com- 
pletely exhausted, In the mean 
time, the allies were receiving great 
reinforcements, es pecially from Rus- 
sia; the emperor Alexander exert- 
ing himself to the utmost to bring 
the campaign to a successful termi- 
nation. Besides large bodies of re- 
golar troops, the Cossacks were 
greatly reinforced ; and in the situ- 
ation of the French army they were 
of most essential service, intercept. 
ing the communication with France, 
and cutting off the supplies. At 
this time, and by their means, many 
letters from the French officers to 
their relations and friends in France 
were intercepted, in all of which a 
most deplorable picture was drawn 
of their distressed situation: most 
of them, indeed, tepresented their 
condition as equally dreadful with 
what it had been in the Ruissian 
campaign; nor did they hold out 
eny prospect of extricating them. 
selves from it. 

Nor were the affairs of Bonaparte 


more prosperous in Italy: Beau, 
harnois had collected a large army, 
but it was dispirited: the of 
the country where it was stationed 
manifested strong symptoms of dis, 
satisfaction : and when the Austriag 
—_ Nagent advanced, he found 
imself compelled, after some inef, 
fectual] attempts to keep his 
to retire from the head of the Adria. 
tic towards Venice, Davoust, 
who had advanced from the Vicinity 
of Hamburgh into Schwerin, pro. 
bably for the purpose of co.o 
ing with Oudinot, being held in 
check by count Walmoden, and 
having Jearnt the fate of Oudinor’s 
army, deemed it expedient to coms 
menece Itis retreat. 

These, however, which in ord 
nary times would have been consis 
dered as important events, in the 
present situation of the continent 
scarcely attracted the attention of 
the public; all thought and conjec. 
ture being absorbed on what was 
likely to happen in the vicinity of 
Dresden; for that city Bonaparte 

rsisted in retaining, notwithstand 
ing the allies were gradually draw 
ing round him in immense fores, 
and notwithstanding that his own 
armies were greatly weakened both 
in numerical and in physical force, 
On the side of Bohemia prince 
Schwartzenberg continued to : 
vance; while Blucher, by pressing 
forward on the side of Silesia, about 
the 7th of September effected 4 
junction with the grand army: by 
this junction a powerful force was 
thrown on the right of the French 
in Lusatia; while several other 
Austrian divisions, together 
the Russians and Prussians under 
the command of Barclay de Tolly 
and Wittgenstein (in all abort 
80,000 men), having re-entered 
Saxony, moved on Pirna, W! 


eight miles of Dresden. 
threate 
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, Bonaparte was again 
Hed to leave that city; but 
as soon as he approached the main 
Austrian army, it gradually retirec, 
drawing him towards the moun- 
tains of Bohemia. Taught, how- 
ever, by the fate of Vandamme, 
he did not cross the frontier to any 
great distance, urging, in his ofh- 
cial bulletin, as an excuse for not 
following them, that he could not 
his cannon down the declivities, 
the 11th of September he again 
returned to Dresden, By these 
movements of the allies, not only 
did prince Schwartzenberg open a 
communication with general Blu- 
cher at Gobel, but the crown prince 
also communicated with the same 
ral at Bautzen. At the former 
place prince Poniatowskwwas posted; 
t he was compelled to retire with- 
in 15 miles of Dresden, while Mac- 
donald was forced to take up a po- 
sition on the Spree, within 30 miles 
of the same city. Marmont also, 
who had occupied the left bank of 
the Elbe with the 6th corps, was 
recalled, and sent, together with the 
cavalry under Murat, to Grossen 
Hayn, about 20 miles to the north 
of Dresden, to check the Swedes, 
who were advancing in that direc- 
ton. Marshal Ney, after his de- 
feat by the crown prince at Juter- 
doch, took shelter under the cannon 
ot Torgau. Such were the posi- 
tions of the armies, and the state of 
affairs, about the middle of Sep- 
» to the northward and east- 
ward of Dresden. On the 14th the 
grand army of the allies again ad- 
, from the valley of Toplitz 
in Bohemia, driving back the Ist 
2d, and 14th French corps which, 
with the guard ‘ 
we Guards, were posted on the 
ters. Again was Bonaparte 
5) ape to ies this city, in or- 
aan en his advanced divi- 
» 40 to repair the blunders of 
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his generals: the 15th and 16th he 
spent in driving the allies back to 
Bohemia; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the allies, having succeeded 
in drawing him out of the city 
and in harassing his troops, retired 
on those days into Bohemia. 
Bonaparte could no longer con- 
ceal his critical situation rom the 
people of France: he had, indeed, 
in his bulletin respecting the battle 
of Dresden, represented the allied 
army as utterly defeated on that 
occasion, exaggerating their loss as 
high as 60,000 men, and boasting 
that they would not be able to ree 
sume offensive operations :—it was 
with avery bad grace, therefore, that 
he acknowledged his inability either 
to advance, or even to make head 
against an enemy, who, if his for- 
mer accounts were correct, were so 
much weakened and disorganized, 
But the truth must be told: there 
was no possibility of escaping out 
of his perilous situation, unless large 
reinforcements were sent to him: 
and, besides, the real state of the 
case could not be so alarming as 
that which the Parisians appre- 


hended; for the intercourse with . 


France was so precarious and dane 
gerous, that information respecting 
the army was obtained only at.con- 
siderableintervals, and ofa very mea- 
gre and unsatisfactory description. 
On the 4th of October an ex- 
traordinary meeting of the French 
senate was held, at which Camba- 
ceres, afier laying before them the 
long-delayed report concerning the 
war with Austria and Sweden, di- 
stinctly avowed that Bonaparte’s 
means were not adequate to the 
emergency of his situation, and 
called on them for a fresh conscrip- 


tion. But it was too late to be of 


much service to Bonaparte: the 
allies, long before it could possibly 
be raised, had carried into full exes 
cution 
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eution their grand plan, By the 
9th of October the head quarters 
of prince Schwartzenberg were esta- 
blished near Leipsic; the prince 
royal of Sweden and general Blu- 
cher, having crossed the Elbe at 
different points, were in communi- 
cation with the main army: thus 
a complete chain was drawn across 
this part of Saxony, while general 
Benningsen advanced towards Dres- 
dren on the great road from Toplitz. 
The Cossacks under Platoff were 
in advance at Lutzen. Thus the 
communication of Bonaparte with 
France was completely destroyed ; 
while his army was in great di- 
stress, his magazines were nearly 
exhausted, and the country which 
he occupied was utterly destitute of 
the means of replenishing them. 
Atlength, on the 7th of October, 
Bonaparte left Dresden, taking with 
him the royal family of Saxony. 
It is absolutely impossible toassign 
any rational motive for his very 
long continuance in that city ; nor 
can his conduct be accounted for, 
unless we suppose that he was under 
the same infatuation which seized 
him during the Russian campaign, 
and led him to advance, at the ap- 
reson of winter, into a hostile and 
wren country, and to continue at 
Moscow till retreat was almost im- 
mewerer For his conduct in the 
ussian campaign, however, some- 
thing like a rational motive may be 
assigned: he had often, by rapid 
and daring advances into the heart 
of his enemy’s tenitory, and espe- 
cially by occupying their capital, 
forced them to make peace ; he had 
once already intimidated or cajoled 
the emperor Alexander into a dis- 
aceful treaty; and he might hope 
t he could again effect the same 
object. But what hope could he 


— have that, by his stay at 


» either the fortune of war 


would become fatourable, or peace 
would be obtained? To every man 
of common sense, to every man not 
blinded by passion and obstinacy 
it must have been apparent, that by 
staying at Dresden his own forges 
would be {amar reduced in 
numbers and strength, while thos 
of the enemy would be accumalan 
ing; and that they would be en 
abled to cut, off his communica 
tion with France. 

The positions of the two armies, 
soon after Bonaparte left Dresden, 
were as follows :—The line of the 
French fortresses on the Elbe, im 
cluding Dresden, Torgau, Wittem. 
berg, and Magdeburgh, extended 
about 120 miles, the course of that 
river being nearly north-west. Tor. 
gau is about 45 miles, and Wittem 
berg 70, from Dresden: 17 miles 
below Wittemberg, on the left, the 
Elbe receives the Mulda; and 18 
miles further, the Saale: both these 
rivers in the higher part of their 
course flow pha parallel with the 
Elbe ; and Leipsic stands between 
them, being distant from the Saale 
18 miles, | es the Mulda 13, and 
from the Elbe 35. As therefore the 
united army of the crown prince 
and Blucher occupied a line along 
the left bank of the Saale, from its 
mouth nearly to opposite Leipsi¢ 
they cut off all communication be 
tween the force collected round 
Leipsic and the corntry west® 
of that line. Ar the same ms, 
the communications of the enemy, 
on the same line further to 
south, were cut off by the army 
which was marching fromthe 
bourhood of Dresden, On the Ith 
of October the advanced posts of 
these two armies were in commune 
cation, and they Sreauly outnullr 
bered the army of Bonaparte. 

sara ny fp ye Ye 
object of the allies was 
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pte to a battle ;—his object, 
— them by drawing off 
part of their troops. This he at- 
tempted to accomplish ; the Prus- 
sian capital had been left exposed 
by the march of the crown prince 
to join the grand army of the allies ; 
and Bonaparte, taking advantage of 
this, pushed a corps across the Elbe 
arWitemberg: but the allies, aware 
of this movement, had ordered ge- 
neral Tauenstein with 12,000 men 
to fall back and cover Berlin; so 
that the French force, having failed 
in their object, were recalled. 
Hitherto the allies of Bonaparte 
had remained more faithfu) to him 
than might have been expected ; 
but about this period the king of 
Bavaria deserted him, and con- 
duded a treaty of alliance and 
concert with Austria, by which 
general Wrede with 35,000 Ba- 
varian troops was immediately to 
co-operate with those of Austria, 
25,000 of which were to be placed 
under his command. But though 
the sovereigns in alliance with Bo. 
baparte remained in general faith- 
fal to him, yet their subjects were 
animated with a better spirit: the 
sane means were employed to kee 
talive, and to spread it, to which 
we have already adverted; and be- 
fore we proceed to narrate the de- 
cisive battle of Leipsic, we shall ex- 
tract one of the printed statements 
Which were thrown into the towns 
i Germany in the possession of 
rench garrisons, by means of the 
ir arrows employed in the 
army of the crown prince, as it 
Santains an animated and impartial 
ch of military events during 
the month of September. 
Ix the month of August the 
French armies att ed toi 
at once M empted to invade 
Pomerania, the Midde Barks Sie 
. © Wark, OuUe- 
%, and Bohemia, In the month 
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of September, after vain efforts, re- 
pelled on all sides, they were driven 
across the Elbe near Hamburgh, 
wedged into a corner of Lusace, 
driven up to the right bank of the 
Elbe, expelled from Bohemia with 
considerable loss of men and cane 
non, and not only disturbed in their 
lines of communication betweeg 
Dresden, Altenburg, Leipsic, and 
Erfurt, but those lines more than 
once broken and intercepted, 

“ Towards the end of the month 
the combined armies had passed the 
Elbe at all points. The victory of 
Gorde (the 16th of September) 
opened to the corps of general 
Walmoden the Old Mark, Lune. 
burgh, and the route of Hanover 
and Bohemia; the victory of Dene 
newitz (the 6th of September) 
made the prince royal master of 
the duchies of Anhalt, and other 
provinces formerly Prussian, Hes- 
sian, and of Brunswick ; opened ta 
him the gates of Dessau, Halbere 
stadt, Halle, Merseburg, Brunswick, 
Cassel; and, in fine, the victory of 
general Blucher at Bischofswerda 
(22d of Sept.) secured to him the 
passage of the Elbe at Elster, his 
march upon Leipsic,by turning Wit- 
tenberg,and hiscommunication with 
the army of the north of Germany. 

“ The Russian and Prussian are 
mies, immovable in the position 
which they had chosen in Bohemia, 
from Toplitz to the Elbe, awaited 
the enemy in the fatal valley of 
Culm, received him with courage, 
drove him back with intrepidity as 
ofien as he dared to descend from 
the mountains, wasted him with fa- 
mine, demoralized him, and inces- 
santly drove him back upon Dres- 
den; which, from being a point 
whence he attacked, now became 
to him a point of retreat. In the 
mean while the Austrian army ex- 
tended itself, on one side, as far as 

Freyberg, 
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Freyberg, Chemnitz, and Alten- 
burg; and on the other, towards 
Thuringia and Bavaria; pushed 
forward strong detachments, and 
covered powerful diversions og 
rated by partisans as brave as for- 
tunate: Colomb at Frankfort, Thiel- 
man at Naumburg, Platoff at Al- 
tenburg, and Mensdorf at the gates 
of Leipsic. 

“ Where was Bonaparte during 
the whole of September? At Dres- 
den and its vicinity; again at Dres- 
den and its vicinity; perpetually at 
Dresden and #s vicinity. He sent 
his sick and wounded to Leipsic and 
Erfurt; burnt (by accident as was 

retended, but designedly as we 
hao} his magazines at Dresden ; 
kept the king of Saxony and his fa- 
mily at Dresden, to give himself 
the semblance of security ; and made 
of Dresden his Paris, his Germany, 
his Europe. -It was from Dresden 
that those bars of letters were dis- 
patched, which, being intercepted 
and published, have communicated 
just ideas of the true situation of 
the French army, and of the dispo- 
sitions of the troops. 

“ Besides, from the 23d of Sep- 
tember the retreat of that army 
was begun; on the 28th, ihe em- 
peror, the king of Saxony, the royal 
family, escorted by the guards, 
quitted Dresden, taking the only 
route which remained to them— 
that of Leipsic. 

« The treaty of alliance concluded 
at Toplitz, between Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia—the negotiations 
epened with Bavaria—the unequi- 
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vocal movements of the grand com. 
bined army towards the Maine— 
the siege of Wittemberg resumed 
with vigour, in which were used 
the formidable Congreve rocketse 
the junction of the »rmy of Plucher 
withthe priuceroyal’s—have proved 
to Napoteon the necessity of retreat 
more eTectually than hiv ministers 
and generals had hitherto bee» able 
to do, The feeble atiempt near 
Dessau necessarily failed. The 
prince royal and genc+al Blucher 

ssed the Elbe at the same time, 
in the early part of October, and 
are in line before Leipsic, ready to 

ive battle and attack the enemy, 

“ Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
have mutually guarantied their 
states on the footing of 1805; fur. 
nishing each other 60,000 auxiliary 
troops, and setting out with the une 
changeable principle, of not per 
mitting a single Fiench bayonet to 
remain in Germany. Already the 
sceptre of. the king of Westpialia 
is broken in pieces; the eny of 
Cassel, through the instrumentality 
of general Techernitcheff, has placed 
its keys in the hands of the prince 
royal. The old order of things 
succeeds to the most oppressive 
anarchy. 

« The trenches are opened be, 
fore Dantzic, Stettin, and Glogau, 
Their garrisons are destitute of ne 
cessaries; they have many sick. 
Magdeburg itself is ill provisioned, 
Napoleon is even placing the fort. 
resses on the Rhine in a state 
defence,” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Battle of Leipsic—the French com pletely defeated —Defection of their 
Allies during the Battle—Bonaparte's Account of the Battle— Retreat of 
the French to the Rhine—defeated again at Hanau—Bonaparte's Arrwal 
at Paris—his Proceedings there— Consequences of the Batile of Leipsic— 
Confederation of the Rhine dissolved— Holland liberates herself, and in- 
vites back the Prince of Orange— Exertions of the British Ministry at this 
Grisis—Parliament meets— Speech of the Prince Regent, and its Proveed- 
ings—Movements of the Crown Prince—He lilerates Hanover—marches 
against: Davou st—The Danes separate from the French—The Crown 
Prince overruns Holsteinand Sleswic— Peace with Denmark— Capitulation 
of Dresden—Declaration of the Allies on crossing the Lihine—Bonaparte's 
Address to the Legislative Body—War in America. 


N the 13thof October the head 
Q quarters of Bonaparte were at 
Dubenon the Mulda: tothis placehe 
hadadvanced from Leipsic, probably 
with the hope of leading the allies 
to believe that he meant to threat- 
en Berlin with his whole force; 
but finding that this manceuvre did 
not succeed, on the 14th he collect- 
ed his whole force in and round 
Leipsic. Ney, with the 4th, 6th, 
and 7th corps, under the respective 
commands of Bertrand, Marmont, 
and Regnier, occupied a line about 


four or five miles to the north of 


that city, which protected the roads 
to Magdeburgh and, Dessau. Op- 
posite to him was posted the Sile- 
sian army, under general Blucher, 
whose head quarters on the 14th 
were on the road to Halle, about 
fourteen miles from Leipsic. On 
the 15th Blucher attacked the ene. 
my: the contest was most obstie 
hate and sanguinary : it began at 
midday, and continued till night 
separated the combatants : the al- 
Lies however completely succeeded 
r oe object, compelling the 
shh ~ atta gs a river 

‘B13. ‘ects Cipsic to the 


northward and eastward. The 
loss of the allies was between 
6,000 and 7,000 men; that of the 
French about 12,000: one eagle 
and twenty-eight pieces of cannon 
were taken. 

While this contest was going on 
to the north of Leipsic, a separate 
and still more furious conflict took 
place between the grand army of 
Bohemia, commanded bf prince 
Schwartzenberg, which advanced 
towards Leipsic by the converging 
roads of Lutzen, Zwenkau, Borna, 
and Colditz—and that part of the 
French army which was command- 
ed by Bonaparte in person. The 
position of the centre of the allies 
was about six miles to the south of 
Leipsic : against it Bonaparte de- 
termined to make a furious attack, 
either in the hope of cutting his 
way through, or throwing the allies 
into confusion, Accordingly bring- 
ing up all his cavalry under Murat, 
he made a desperate push on the 
centre, and for a short time suc- 
ceeded in forcing it. The Austrian 
reserve was now brought up; and 
their cuirassiers having formed in 
columns, charged with the most 
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consummate skill and intrepidity, 
forcing every thing before them. 
‘The French cavalry were compel- 
led to give way; and at the 6 
of the day both armies remained on 
thé ground on which the contest 
commenced. 

On the 17th nothing was done. 
On the 18th the crown prince re- 
ceived a reinforcement from general 
Blucher of 80,000 men, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery ; with which 
it was arranged that he should at- 
tack the enemy on the Partha river, 
six miles northward of Letpsic, on 
the road to Torgau; while general 
Biucher was to retain his position 
near Leipsic, and endeavour to 

ain posession of that place. As 
he allied generals were well aw2re 
of Bonaparte’s usual plan of bring- 
ing the whole of his force to bear 
on one point, it was agreed that, if 
he should have recourse to this 
measure, the allies were reciprocal- 
Jy to support each other, and to 
concert further movements. 

The first operation was under- 
taken by thecrown prince: that part 
of the enemy’s force which was op- 
posed to him had taken up a strong 
position on the left bank of the Par- 
tha, with its right resting on the 
heights of Faucha, and its left to- 
wards Leipsic: it was therefore 
necessary to force their right, and 
gain possession of these heights: in 
order to effect this, the Russians 
and Prussians in the crown prince's 
army were ordered to advance 
against them; while the Swedes 

ndeavoured to effect the passage 
of the river at Plosen. The river 
was crossed with little opposition : 
and general Winzingerode, who 
commanded the Russians, took a- 
bout $3,000 prisoners and some 
pieces of cannon at Faucha. 

Before the infantry of the crown 
prince’s army had sufficient time 
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to make their flank movement, ¢h 
French infantry abandoned the kine 
of the river, and retired over the 
plain towards Leipsic, occupying 
the villages through which they 
passed, in order to protect their re. 
treat. 

Hitherto the allies had met with 
very little resistance: but general 
Langeron, with part of general 
Blucher’s army, having attempted 
to carry one of the villages on the 
road to Leipsic, which the enemy 
had occupied in strength, was op. 
posed with great obstinacy: how. 
ever, he at leneth carried it, but was 
driven back. As the possession ot 
this village was of the utmost im. 
portance for the further movements 
and operations of the allies, general 
Blucher sent the most positive or 
ders that it should be reoccupied at 
the point of the bayonet; and this 
was accomplished beiore it grew 
dark. ‘There was attached to the 
crown prince’s army a rocket brie 
gade, which was brought into ate 
tion with such effect as to paralyse 
a solid square of infantry, which 
after one fire from Congreve's 
formiduble weapons delivered 
themselves up as if panic-struck. 

About this period of the battle, 
twenty-two puns of Saxon artile 
lery, two battalions of the same 
nation, and two Westphalian regi 
ments of hussars, quitted the ranks 
of the enemy and joined the allies: 
the artillery were immediately 
turned against the French ; and the 
crown prince headed the men ma 
charge against their former oppres 
sors. 

The immediate result of the stt- 
cesses of the allies to the north 
Leipsic was, that the communtcae 
tion was established between 

rand attacks; and several officers 
from the Bohemian army took 
vantage of this circumstann 
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inform the crown prince of the ope- 
rations which had occurred to the 
south of that place. In this direc- 
tion, and to the south-east and 
south-west of Leipsic, the resistance 
of the French was much more de- 
terminéd and persevering than it 
was to the north: but the plan and 
arrangements of the allies were laid 
down with so much judgement and 
skill, and executed in such a mas- 
terly manner, that the enemy were 
at length compelled to retreat. In 
the battle of this day, the French 
lost at least 50,000 men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, besides 
sixty-five pieces of artillerv, 

Nothing now remained for Bo- 
naparte to do, but either to throw 
himself into Leipsic and await the 
result of the assault of the allies, or 
to escape by the line of the Upper 
Saale. He seems to have hesitated 
for a long time on which plan to 
decide ; at length he chose the lat- 
ter, leaving Leipsic ( nly two hours 
before the allies entered it. Their 
Victorious troops, afier having slept 
on the field of battle, attacked and 
carried Leipsic the next morning, 
altera short resistance, ‘The em- 
peror of Russia, the king of Prus 
sia, and the crown prince of 
Sweden, entered the town at dif- 
ferent points, at the head of their 
Tespective troops, and met in the 
Rreat square, \ ‘here they were 
greeted by the inhabitants with the 
most heart-felt joy. ‘The king of 
Saxony and ali his court were 
Made prisoners. 

In the account which Bonaparte 
thought proper to give to the 
French nation of the batrle of Leip- 
ne, he claimed the victo) y uptothe 
moment when the troops of Sax- 
ony and W estphalia left hims and 
oo ne subsequent disasters 

‘Y tals Circumstance; not 
& to the extreme improba- 


avvertin 
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bility of a story, which represented 
his allies as leaving a victorious 
and joining a beaten army. In his 
bulletin he also mentions a circum. 
stance, which, if true, must have 
been known, and would undoubt- 
edly have been stated in the official 
account of the allies: he says, 
that when he found it necessary to 
evacuate Leipsic, orders were given 
for the destruction of a bridge, af- 
ter his troops had crossed the river ; 
but that the bridge was brokes 
down Jong before they had all 
crossed it, and that this occasioned 
his loss to be much more severe 
than it would otherwise have been. 
In order to convince the people of 
Paris that he had been really vic- 
torious in the battle of Leipsic, he 
transmitted to them the standards 
and colours which he asserted were 
the proofs and fruits of his victory : 
but the period of delusion even with 

the Parisians was nearly gone by. 
The retreat of Bonaparte from 
Leipsic with the wreck of his army, 
which might amount to 80,000 
men, was scarcely surpassed in dis- 
order and misery by his retreat 
from Moscow : as soonas his route 
was known, Blucher dispatched his 
lis ht troops after him: the Cos- 
sacks even got before him, inter- 
cepted his supplies, and infused 
the greatest alarm into his dispirit- 
ed soldiers; while general Wrede, 
with the Bavarians and Austrians 
under his command, some time be- 
fore the battle of Leipsic, had been 
dispatched, in anticipation of its 
result, by a route which enabled 
them to come up with Bonaparte 
before he reached the Rhine. At 
Hanau a desperate conflict took 
place: the French fought obstinate- 
ly; but notwithstanding this, and 
their superiority, they were deleat- 
ed with the loss of about 10,000 
men. As soon as he reached the 
2AZ . Rhine, 
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Rhine, Bonaparte left his army and 
‘hastened to Paris, leaving direction 
that all the strong places on that 
river and on the frontiers should be 
garrisoned, 
On his arrival at Paris the senate 
was immediately convened, when 
it was resolved to place $00,000 
men at the disposal of the minister 
of war. This measure was declared 
to be necessary in consequence of 
the unparalleled treachery of his 
allies at the battle of Leipsic; and 
the people of France were remind- 
ed of the partition of Poland ; and 
asked, what would be the situation 
of their country, should the enemy, 
who were on its frontiers, penetrate 
into her territory. After appeal- 
img tothe honour of Frenchmen, 
Bonaparte declared, that surround- 
ed as he was by the whole power of 
the nation, he would be as mode- 
rate as when he granted Austria 
the peace of Leoben and Campo 
Formic, in the hope of signing that 
of Europe. But though atone of 
confidence was thas kept up, there 
were propositions laid before the 
senate which most unequivocally 
indicated the alarm and apprehen- 
sion of Bonaparte; for although 
the period had arrived at which the 
powers of the deputies to the legis- 
lative be dy of the 4th series were 
to expire, it was proposed that these 
powers should be continued, and 
that the emperor should appoint to 
the presidentship of the legislative 
body, m place of choosing as here- 
tofore from among five candidates 
presented to him by that body.— 
With respect to the mode of raising 
and arranging his conscripts, it was 
decreed that they should be taken 
trom the classe: ot 1806, 1SO7, and 
the following years; while those 
of ISi1, ISl2, 1815, to and in- 
cluding those ot IS14, were placed 
at the disposal os the minister of war. 


By the second article of the sine 
decree it was declared that 50,009 
men should be immediately levied 
foractual service ; and 50,000 more 
held in readiness, should the eastern 
provinces be invaded. 

By another decree 38,325,543 
franks $4 cents were placed at the 
disposal of the minister of war, 

Had France not been exhausted; 
had she, besides the requisite popu 
lation to supply this new and great 
demand, still retained, either that 
enthusiasm with which she was 
maddened at the beginning of the re. 
volution, orthat stimulatingand am. 
bitious fondness for military glory, 
and that firm belief that Bonaparte 
wasdestined torender herthe mistress 
of Europe, with which she had 
been so fully possessed not two years 
before; he might have succeeded 
in raising a numerous and power 
ful army: but the campaigns of 
Russia and of Germany had stript 
her almost entirely of her efheient 
military population; the fondness 
for glory had passed away, and not 
all the arts or misreprese.tations of 
Bonaparte could restore it, or re 
place it with that enthusiasm which 
had distinguished Frenchmen when 
their country was invaded 20 years 
before. 

In the mean time, the mighty 
edifice which Bonaparte had erected 
out of the ruins of the independence 
and liberties of the continent, and 
which had been cemented by the 
blood of hundreds of thousands, 
was falling to pieces: the victory 
of Leipsic, by freeing the minds of 
the princes of Germany from 
apprehensions of his power, prove 
how eager they were to resume 
their legitimate character and ate 
thority. Wurtemburgh deserted 
him, and made her peace with the 
allies ; and the confederation 


Rhine was dissolved; $0 ae? 
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yse his own words, no sovereigns 
remained attached to him except 
the king of Denmark and the king 
od Nuples. The attachment of the 
former to him in the day of his 
ahasement and disasters Is very ex- 
traordinary ; and by no act was it 
more decidedly marked than by the 
impolitic but impotent declaration 
of war against Austria, which the 
king of Denmark issued almost at 
the very moment when Bonaparte 
was ia the extremest crisis of his 
fate. The attachment of Murat 
was of a more questionable charac- 
ter: after the battle of Leipsic, in- 
stead of remaining to assist Bona- 
parte in his retreat, he shurried as 
rapidly as possible back to his own 
territories, and, it is said, Jost no 
time in attempting to negotiate 
with the allies. 

Although the remains of the 
French army were incessantly pur- 
sted to the banks of the Rhine by 
the light troops of the allies, yet the 
main body, under the command of 
prince Schwartzenberg, was ob- 
ligedto move more slowly, in con- 
sequence of the bad state of the 
toads, and the artillery which they 
brought with them. But it was 
hot necessary that the troups of the 
alles should make their appearance 
m those countries, which had so 
long endured the miseries of French 
subjugation, to free therm from their 
mvaders: the defence of France 
called tor all the troops which stiil 
remamed beyond the old frontiers ; 
and the sentiments and feelings of the 
conquered countries, which had so 
long been kept down by their pre- 
sence, being now unchecked, spon- 
faneously burst forth in favour of 
their speimaate governments. 

Holland, which had so long 
coreg’ — French tyranny ; 

» trom the peculiar nature of 
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- 
the country, and the dispositions 
and habits of its people, had suffer- 
ed more from the continental system 
than any other part of Europe, 
set the example of liberating itself 
from its oppressors. All at once, 
and, thereis reason to believe, most 
unexpectedly both to the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France, 
on the 15th of November an insur- 
rection broke out in Amsterdam, 
where the people rose in a body, 
proclaiming the house of Orange, 
with the old cry of Orange boven, 
and universally putting up. the 
orange cockade. The example of 
the inhabitants of Amsterdam was 
immediately followed by those of 
the other towns in the provinces of 
Holland and Utrecht; the French 
authorities were dismissed ; a pro- 
visional government formed, from 
which two deputies were sent to the 
prince of Orange in this country ; 
and the following laconic and em- 
phatic address to the Dutch was 
circulated ; 
ORANGE BOVEN! 

Holland is tree—the allies advance 
upon Utrecht—the English are 
invited—the French fly on all sides 
—the sea is open—trade revives— 
party spirit has ceased—what has 
been suffered is forgiven and for- 
gotten—men of consequence and 
consideration are called to the ‘go- 
vernment—the government invites 
the prince to the sovereignty—we 
join the allies, and force the enemy 
to sue for peace—the people are to 
have a day of rejoicing at the public 
expense, without being allowed to 
plunder or to commit any excess-— 
every one renders thanks to God— 

old times are returned— : 

ORANGE BOVEN! 

The prince of Orange lost no 
time in going over to Holland; 
and the ministry of Great Britain 
nubly 
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nobly seconded him in his purpose 

of completely liberating his coun- 
try. The parliament had been 
summoned to meet at an earlier 
period than usual, partly i in conse- 
quence of the very critical state in 
which the affairs of the continent 
were placed, and partly because the 
Ministry were in need of money. 

Daring this short session there was 
more coincidence of opinion and 
feeli ing among all parties, (or, to 
speak more correctly, all appear- 
ance of party was lost,) than im any 
former paris ment. Lord Gren- 
ville particularly distinguished him- 
self by the frank and noble manner 
in which he gave his commendation 
to ministers for the line of conduct 
they had pursued, and espectally 
for the pacii c and moderate tone 
of the prince regent’s speech at the 
opening of the session: and his 
lords hip expressed his hope that 
every exertion would be made by 
Britain to restore Holland to her 
former rank and dignity among the 
nations of Europe. But Holland 
wus suihcrent ior herseit: she broke 
her own ch. ms: w! had be- 
gun, however, Britain enabled her 
to go throuch with. A bill was 
passed to ] ali re th . eC! listings ot 
the militia into the regiments of the 
line to any extent; and thus minie 
steis were enabied to send a strong 
reinforcement under sir Thomas 
Graham to the assistance of the 
Dutch, 

Nor was thisthe only measure by 
which munister a ring the aI nort sit. 
tin r Ol i aria nent, Sisieu i he cause 
of the allics; fora bill AS} 
thorising the ie of paper money, 
which was to be cuaranrtied by Bri- 
tain, in conjunction with Russia and 
Austria, and to be employed on the 
continent for su} ply ing Luc Wants 
ef the armies. 


assed au- 


on ibed ; 


Having thus shortly dioressed tg 
notice the transactioiis of the Bri. 
tish parliament, we shall pn 1W Tee 
vert to the movements «nd operas 
tions of the allies. - While they 
grand army was directing its march 
towards the Rhine near Me ‘ntz, the 
crown prince with the army of the 
north moved towards Cassel: his 
object was to enter Holland in or. 
der to liberate the Dutch ; but this 
route he was induced to alter for 
several reasons. Davoust was still 
in considerable force on the right 
benk of the Elbe, where the army 
under Walmoden was not suf 

ciently powerful to oppose him, 
Before, theretore, the northern ar. 
my could act with perfect safety 
and with full elfect m Holland, it 
was expedient and desirable that its 
rear should be entirely secure: be. 
sides, by marching against Da. 
voust, there was a probability of 
rescuing Hamburgh from his dee 
vastation, andofo pening, throughit, 
an immediate communication with 
England. The crown prince, im 
changing his plan of operations, 
had still another obre ct m vie Wy 
wh ich was the liberation of his ma 
jest) ’s Hi: nove rian dominions. On 
the Ist of Nove tah the allied 
troops aoneel them :—“ ‘Lhe en- 
thusiasm, loyalty, an nd unl mew 
joy of the people are not to bed 
and although ten years 
had separated this country from 
their legitim: ute sovereig my It is Ob» 
vi us (: ur Charle ‘s Stewart remarks 
in his official dispatch) he lives rh) 
their hearts with the same, deep 
oted affection as ever”) “Iti 
a remarkable and gratifying amet 
dote (he adds), that dur ng the ele 
vation of new pro y; atid the 
destruction of every ancient me- 
morial, the bust of our re 
monarch (which, 1 believe, was 3 
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resent of her majesty’s to the pro- 
tessors and students ) has retained 
its place in this university (Got 
tingen,) and no sacrilegtous hand 
has ever offered to remove it!” 

As soon as the crown prince had 
arranged a provisional government 
‘a Hanover, he marched against 
Davoust, who appeared at first dis- 

sed to await a general engage- 
ment behind the Stecknitz ; but the 
Danes having separated from him, 
he retired into Hamburgh, which 
heemployed himse!f in provisioning 
and fortifying, with the determina- 
tion of defending it to the last ex- 
tremity, On this the crown prince 
marched against Lubeck, which 
was defended by a Danish garri- 
son: after a short resistance, the 
inhabitants being well disposed to- 
wards the Swedes, the command. 
antcapitulated. ‘I'he crown prince 
next entered Danish Holstein, 
which he overraa in a very short 
time: an attempt was made by 
the Danish government to raise the 
militia of this province; but they 
refused to arm against the allies, 
and actually fired against the 
French, The Danish army, after 
being driven out of Holstein, took 
Up a position on the Eyders; but 
finding themselves unable to cope 
with their antagonists, the prince 
of Hesse, who commanded them, 
requested an armistice: this, how- 
ever, not leading to the acceptance 
of the basis of negotiation proposed 
by the crown prince, hostilities were 
recommenced, and Gluckstadt was 
taken, At last, when the Swedish 
rve,/8 had reached Colding, the 
th pon OF Jutland, | the Da- 
with oN age made its peace 
the conditions of ie ae 
orway should ate mang ~_ 

» M return for which Den- 
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mark was to have Swedish Pome- 
rania; that Stralsund should bea 
depdt for British goods; that Bri- 
tain should restore to Denmark all 
that she liad conquered from her, 
except Heligoland ; that the Danes 
should join the allies with 10,000 
men, on receiving a subsidy from 
this country of 4.00,0002. : that she 
should abolish the slave trade; and 
that Britain and Sweden should use 
their good offices to bring about a 
peace betweeu Denmark and the 
rest of the allies. 

After the battle of Leipsic, ge- 
neral St. Cyr with between 20,000 
and 30,000 men threw himself into 
Dresden, where he was besieged by 
a division of the allied army. As 
soon as the French general found 
that there was no probability of his 
being reinforced or relieved, he 
propo: ed to capitulate, on condition 
that he and his troops should be 
sent back to France: to this condi- 
tion the Russian general at first said 
he had noauthority to accede; but 
St. Cyr pressing it at last obtained 
it. As soon, however, as the cir- 
cumstance was known to prince 
Schwartzenberg, he expressed his 
displeasure at the terms which were 
granted, and refused to sanction 
them; at the same time directing 
that St. Cyr and his troops should 
be replaced in Dresden, as nearly as 
possible with the same advantages 
that they possessed when they ca- 
pitulated; or ihat, if he refused to 
return into Dresden, that he and 
his troops should be regarded as 
prisoners of war, and marched into 
Russia. St, Cyr absolutely refused 
to return into Dresden, and was 
therefore compelled to embrace the 
other alternative. 

By the end of November nearly 
all the strong places between the 
Elbe and the Rhine were in the 
possession 
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possession of the allies; and such 
as were not, were closely invested, 
On the 2d of December the allies, 
having completed their arrange- 
ments and preparations, crossed the 
Rhine for the purpose of imvading 
France: as, however, the strong 
fortresses near Mentz rendered the 
passage in this place rather difficult, 
they preferred passing through part 
of Switzerland. Bonaparte, aware 
of the defenccless state of his tron- 
tiers on the side of Switzerland, 
had employed his partisans there 
to declare the neutrality of. thts 
country. As, however, this neutra- 
lity was evidently meant to benefit 
one belligerent party at the expense 
of the other, and therefore could 
not justly be regarded as an impar- 
tial neutrality; and as, besides, it 
was well known that the majority 
of the Swiss were extremely de- 
sirous of freeing themselves from 
the French and of regaining their 
old form of government; the alligs 
did not hesitate to march through 
Switzerland into France. But 
their conduct on this, as well as on 
other occasions, formed a marked 
and honourable contrast to that of 
the French under similar crcume- 
stances: the d d indeed pass W ith 
thew armies through Switzerland ; 
but their troops were strictly ene 
i ined, and were themselves stronr.- 
ly disposed, to consider and trevt 
the Swiss as friends. 

We have already mentioned the 
pai iic and moderate t ne ot the 
in. oF the 


essNoOnor parhament: 
hoe cot; "? ehich 1 
tiv s tis! iCclMwoTy oy nich Lniss Fave 


birth in the 7 sof all lovers of 
the tran birty l rep of F.u- 
rt » Was corsa Tu t\uyinel 

winch 1 ued the day before. 


they crossed the Rhipe: it would 
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be difficult to point ont any gor 
paper so distinguished for modera. 
tion, good sense, and sound »olicr, 
and wich moreover expressed they 
views and sentiments in such per. 
spicuous and satisfactory language, 
‘There ts about it none of that ob. 
scurity or equivocation which seems 
to have been thought essential to 
state papers, especially when their 
professed object was to explain the 
designs of the party which issued 
them. On the contrary, this de 
clarati n leaves on the minds of all 
who peruse it, the conviction that 
the allies were perfectly sincere; 
that their object was what they de. 
clared it to be ,—=peace : and that 
the y wished for such a peace as 
? 


France might honourably accede 


to, and which, being fair and jut 
for all parties, it micht be hoped 
would be permanent. That these 
remarks are borne out by the de. 
claration itself, wall sufficiently ap. 
pear by the perusal of it: 


DECLARATION OF THE ALLIED 
POWERS. 

The French government has or 
dered a new levy of 300,000 con- 
scripts. ‘The motives of the sena- 
tus consultum to that effect contain 
an appeal to the allied powers— 
They, therefore, find themselves 
called upon to promulgate anew, 
in the face of the world, the views 
which guide them in the present 
war; the principles which form the 
basis of their conduct, their wishes, 
and their determinations. 

The allied powers do not make 
war upon France, but against that 
preponderance, haughuly announ- 
ced,——arrainst that pre} onderance 
which, to the mistortune of Europe 
and of France, the emperor Napo- 
leon has too long exercised beyond 


the limits of his empire. ? 
Victory 













Victory has conducted the allied 
armies to the banks of the Rhine. 
The frst use which their imperial 
and royal majesties have made ot 
victory, has been to offer peace to 
his majesty the emperor of the 
French, An attitude strengthened 
bethe accession of all the sovereigns 
and princes of Germany has had no 
influence on the conditions of that 
peace, These conditions are found- 
ed onthe independence of the 
French empire, as well as on the 
independence of the other states of 
Europe. The views of the powers 
are just in their object, generous 
and liberal in their application, 
giving security to all, honourable 
to each. 

The allied sovereigns desire that 
France may be great, powerful, 
and happy; because the French 
power, in a state of greatness and 
strength, is one of the foundations 
of the social edifite of Europe. — 
They wish that France may be 
happy, that French commerce may 
revive, that the arts (those blessings 
of peace) may again flourish, be- 
causea great people can only betran- 
quilin prop. rtion as itis happy. "The 
allied powers confirm to the French 
empire an extent of territory which 
France under her kings never knew . 
becanse a valiant nation does not 
fail from its rank, by having in its 
tam experienced reverses in an ob- 
ota sanguinary contest, in 

ich it has fought with its accus- 
tomed bravery, 
rs at allied powers also wish 
temalves The 3 happy» 

a hey desire a state of 
— by a Wise partition of 
tar bene! bud Just equilibrium, 

‘Sage orward preserve their 
people irom the numberless cala- 
Mites which have ovetwhelme i 

: .< 
last twenty years. 
powers will not lay 


“lirope tor the 
The allied 
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down their arms until they have 
attained this great and beneficial 
result, this noble object of their ef- 
forts. ‘They will not lay down 
their arms, until the political state 
of Europe be re-established anew, 
—until immoveable principles have 
resumed their rights over vain pre- 
tensions,—until the sanctity of trea- 
ties shall have at last secured a real 
peace to Europe. 
Frankfort, Dec. 1, 1513. 


Perhaps no circumstance more 
clearly points out the wisdom and 
policy which dictated this paper, 
than the offence which it gave to 
Bonaparte personally; for to the 
French nation it must have been 
very acceptable and satisfactory : 
but he actually complained that it 
appealed from the sovereign to the 
people ; and by the tone ot his obe 
jections let out his dissatisfaction 
that it was so moderate, Indeed, 
having discovered by this time that 
the conscription would not supply 
him with any force at all compe- 
tent to check the progress of the 
allies, his only hope rested on his 
being able to excite the people to 
rise en masse : but this, wearied 
out with war, and oppressed with 
calamities of which they recarded 
him gs the author, they were by no 
means disposed to, especially avhen 
they perceived that therobject ot 
the allies was their own security, 
and not the conquest of France. 
Jonaparte therefore was much per- 
plexed; and in the midst of the 
difficulties with which he was sure 
rounded he evinced neither talents 
nor firmness; all that energy of 
mind, and promprtitude and dect- 
sion of conduct, for which he jad 
been celebrated, and by means of 
which he had mainly risen to his 
high rank, seemed to have forsaken 
him. At one time he represented 

2B the 
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the object of the allies to be the de- 
vastation of France ; theyg were 
come to avenge themselves for that 
dis raceanddiscomfiture wh ichthey 
had suflered from the victorious 
legions of France. But could 
Frenchmen quietly submit to the 
degradation of their native so’ il by 
the presence of the savages of Asia? 
had they forgotten, and if they re- 
membered, were they not eager to 
emulate the glori wus defence which 
the y had a a le agi uinst their in- 
vaders at the beginni ing of the re- 
volution? He decla: red he wish “d 
for peace, but in order to obtaina 
secnre and h mour tble peace, th 'y 
must be prepared for war—At 
another time he assured them that 
he had accepted the basis of the 
terms proposed by the allies; by 
those allies whom at other times he 
had held out as actuated by the 
most revengetul and ambitious mo- 
tives, 


But the interest of France and of 


Fur pe was principally directed to 
the anti which ws was to address 
to the legislative body. Their mect- 


. . , , 
") ; , suet ‘ e+1] . | bei 
1 ’ i} id been aleae ‘ if uiba t ic tal 


t 
ot November; on that day he ad. 
Bones . = ) 
dressed them: alter again claiming 
ri rie ‘ “hy . ’ ’ 
y ctor Ye WaliCil Lik detection of hrs 


allies had convert ; mto deteat, 
and dwelli: 
for the prosperity 
the world which he had conceived 
and wished to have executed,—he 
declar re that, as amonarch anda 
father, he felt that peace added to 
the security of thrones, and to that 
ot tamilies; that negotiations had 
been entered into with the allied 
powers; and that he had adhere d 
to the prelimin ary basis which the 

had presented. ie > had hoped th: at 
before the o; pen ot the session 
the congress of Ma nh erm would 
have been assembled ut new de. 
lays, which were not to be ascribed 


: ' 
yon the great schemes 





and h ippines s of 
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to France, had deferred the ma. 
ment which the wishes of the world 
eagerly called for. After again de. 
claring his desire for peace, and ad. 
verting to the levies and taxes which 
<i Was necessary to raise, he cone 
cleded with an invective agains 
England: he trusted thar genera. 
tions to come would not have w 
say of them that they had sacrifiead 
the best interests of their com vives 
that they had acknow'le ged the 
laws which E; eland 
sought, during four centumes, ‘tb 
impose on France. 

Such was the state of affairs in 
Euro pe at the close of the year 
1813. The allies, by their proclas 
mation, had abjured all desire to 
conquer France, or impose. a go- 
vernment, or even dishonourable 
terms, - her. Bona arte leclared 
that he had acce; ted t the bas IS PTO 
pos ed by the allies s yet they cone 
tinued to advance into France.— 
Bonaparte himself remained at Pa- 
ris ; nor did it appear that, either by 
means of his conscripts, or by the 
people rising en masse, he was ina 
condition to Oppose the | 
who pressed on him in all cirec- 
tions. Lord Wellington was m 
the south; prince Schwartzent 
on the side of Switzerland; Blu 
cher had crossed near Cologne; 
and by the liberatr n of Holland 
the Netherlands were ¢ Xp ed. 

In America the war was still 
carried on between the United 
States and Great Britain with an 
obstinac y on the part of the former 
in proportion to the disgrace and 
disasters which their armies expe 
rienced. . ‘hey 6 em d resolved to 
gain possession of the Canadas, at 
whatever expense, or destruc tion 8 
their troops. But though their are 
mies were very far su Iperior to the 

sritish and Canadian forces, thet 
generals and officers we re sot tally 


des itu e 


my ide! ‘» 











destitute of military talents and ex- 
‘once, that during the campaign 

of 181% they’ were repeatedly de- 
feat! and driven back, At one 
time, mdeed, they succeeded in 
ainiae possession of several of the 

weed, in Upper Canada, and 
had ectoally advanced far into that 
province ; but they werenot able to 
maintain their ground. On the 
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lakes the combat was more equally 
poised ; for though the British mi. 
nistry must have been aware, that 
whoever was master of the Jakes 
must ultimately be master at least 
of Upper Canada, yet they employ- 
ed on them a naval force under 
the command of sir Jame. Yeo, 
barely sufficient to keep at bay the 
naval force of the Americans. 
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DECEMBER. 


Dee. $1, 1812, 

UST about the time that the 

workmen were about to leave 
their work in the king’s dock-yard 
at Woolwich, the steam engine that 
has been erected for bending tim- 
ber for building ships “with, burst 
with a dreadful explosion, driving 
every thing before it; seven or 
eight men were killed on the spot, 
and a great number had their 
limbs broken, and were otherwise 
badly wounded. ‘The buildings ad- 
joming were also very much da- 


maged, 


RIOTS IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


No less than eight violent out- 
tages have been committed at Bee- 
ston, New Radford, Watnak, Ar- 
nold, and Mansfield, and in some 
villages on the south side of the 
Treut. The objects of these attacks 
have been the destruction of frames ; 
at each place the outrages have 

put in execution by numbers 

of disguised men, armed with pis- 
tols and swords, using personal vio- 
ce on the individuals of their re- 
venge, threatening their lives if they 
opened their lips ; and after placing 
guards over these unfortunate peo- 
¢, they destroyed their fi ames, and 
Men escaped undiscovered. Inthe 
town of Mansfield, a poor woman, 
a denying a frame demanded by 


this lawless banditti, was stabbed 
in several places, afterwards knocked 
down, and left for dead. Several 
of the depredators who committed 
the outrage at Watnak have been 
taken, and committed to the county 
jail. A large meeting of the ma- 
gistrates has taken place, and the 
strongest measures have been ree 
sorted to, to provide against a repe- 
tition of these disorders. The watch 
and ward bill is to be put in force 
immediately, The militar} have 
been again called upon, the same 
as on former occasions. 


LICENSES, 


On Thursday, Dec. 31, the lords 
of trade came to the determination 
of putting a stop to the intercourse 
with France by licenses. An ime 
mense number, it appears, has 
lately been issued by Bonaparte, 
under the expectation that they 
would be met by corresponding li- 
censes from the board of trade 
here, and the cessation of this in- 
dulgence will render his grants use- 
less as waste paper. The impedi- 
ment now given is, in course, not 
to be understood as applicable to 
the licenses already issued from 
our board, for the fulfilment of 
which the faith of the government 
being pledged, the concession made 
under them cannot be withdrawn. 
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JANUARY. 


DARING ROBBERY. 


S$. Mr. Daniel Bradley, of Che- 


Wahill, was at nive o’clock in the 


morning overtaken on the road 
near Stourbridge by two men, who 
knocked him down, tied his hands 
behind him, bound his neckcloth 
round his eyes, stripped him of his 
shoes, robbed him of his watch and 
$3/. and threw him among some 
furzes, where he lay helpless nearly 
an hour. The robbers have hitherto 
eluded discovery. 


SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


4. The special commission was 
opened at York.—J. Swallow, J, 
Batten, J. Fisher, and J. Lumb, 
were tried for burglary and felony 
in the house of S. Moxon at Whit- 
ley Upper, and found guilty.—On 
the 6th, G. Mellor, of Longroyd 
Bridge, cloth-dresser, with W. 
Thorpe and S. Smith, of Hudders- 
field, were indicted for the murder 
of Mr. W. Horsfall, 28th of April 
last. Benjamin Walker, an accom- 
plice, deposed, that Mellor and 
Smith worked with him at Woad’s; 
that, in a conversation about Cart- 
wright’s mill, Mellor said there was 
no way to break the shears but to 
shoot the master, The three pri- 
soners and himself then agreed 
upon the diabolical act, procured 
pistols, and hid themselves in the 
plantation, with an understanding 
hat, if Mellor and Thorpe, who were 
to fire first, missed, the others were 
then to take aim. ‘The prisoners 
attempted to prove an aii/i; but 
were found guilty, and hanged on 
the Sth.-On the Sth, J. Eadon was 
tried for administering an unlawful 
oath to R, Howell, at Barnsley, in 
May last. The oath enjoined him 
not to reveal any secrets of any 


brother or brothers, and that if any 
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traitors were amongst them, 
were to be punished with death. 
Guilty.—J, Baines the elder, aged 
66; C. Milnes, 22; J. Baines the 
younger, 34; W. Blakeborough, 
22; G. Duckworth, 23; and Za 
chary Baines, 15, all of Halifax, 
were tried for a similar offence, 
and were all found guilty, ex 

Z. Baines, the boy. On the oth, 
J. Haigh, of Dalton, aged 28; J, 
Deane, of Huddersfield, $0; J, 
Ogden, .26; J. Brook, 22; T, 
Brook, $2; J. Walker, of Longroyd 
Bridge, 31; and J. Hirst, of Liver 
sedge, 2d, were convicted of ate 
tacking the mill of Mr. W. Cart. 
wright, at Rawfolds, on the 11th of 
April, The prisoners were found 
guilty, excepting the two Brooks 
and Hirst,—After the trial of some 
other ptisoners, the trials closed; 
but D. Moorhouse and J. Smith 
being arraigned, Mr. Parke, leading 
counsel for the crown, said, that as 
the ring-leaders of these deluded 
meh were already executed, and 
several others were under conviction 
of capital felonies, he trusted the 
prisoners would see the errors of 
their ways, and that the punish 
ment inflicted, and about to be in 
flicted on those convicted, would 
have the effect of restoring the 
peace and tranquillity of thecounty. 
The prisoners were then dismissed, 
and,along with these against whom 
indictmegts were preferred, ad 
mitted to bail.—Fifteen reeet 
sentence of “death, six to be tran 
ported for seven years, and 32 were 
discharged. 


MINERALOGY, 


Mr. Bakewell, who has been 


gaged in a mineralogical exams 
tion of the inexhaustible miner 
wealth of Charnwood Forest, ® 
Leicestershire, for the of 
Moira, has lately discovered er 
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the granite rocks of that district a 
variety of sienite, of singular 
beauty, surpassing that from Egypt 
orthe conunent of Europe, Like 
other stones of this species, it con- 
sists principally of hornblende and 
: the latter is of a pale red 
colour, the former is crystalline, 
and of a beautiful green resembling 
smaragdite. It exists in. large 
blocks, and might be applied to 
of ornamental -or sepul- 
chral architecture and sculpture.— 
Iris of this kind of stone that the 
durable monuments of antiquity 
were constructed. 


” BANRRUPTCIES, 


The bankruptcies gazetted du- 
ting the year 1812 are as follow: 
—January 129, February 171, 
March 162, April 157, May 155, 
June 145, July 113, August 113, 
September 68, October 159, No- 
vember 249, December 208.—To- 
tal 1809. 


THE NAVY. 

The first and great object of 
Bonaparte is indisputably the crip- 
pling. of our naval supplies: his 
attack on Russia had this princi- 
paily in view, and his intrigues 
with America are directed to the 
same end, It will not; therefore, 
be uninteresting-to our readers to 

presented with a cursory glance 
at the demands which this « main 
prop and pillar of the state”? makes 
upon our resources. Assuming 
400,000 tons as the amount of ton- 
mage to be kept in commission, 

average duration of a ship 

War at the moderate period of 
twelve years and a half, there would 

required an annual supply. of 
one to preserve the navy 

S present effective state, of 
” tons: and as a load anda 
imber is oe ed for every 

; emand will be 

cads. The building of a 
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seventy-four gun ship *onsumes 
about 2000 oak trees, or 8000 loads 
of timber—so that 43,000 loads 
will build 8 sail of the line and 
16 frigates, Allowing one-fourth 
part more for casualtiess the annual 
consumption will be about 60,000 
loads, or 40,000 full grown trees, 
of which 35 will stand upon an 
acre of ground. ‘The quantity of 

timber, therefore, necessary for the © 
construction of a 74-gun ship will 
occupy 57 acres of land, and the. 
annual demand will be the produce 
of 1146 acres. Allowing only 90 
years for the oak to arrive at per- 
fection, there ought to be now 

standing 102,000 acres of oak pjan- 
tations, and an annual felling and 
planting in perpetual rotation of 
1}40 acres to meet the consumption 
of the, navy alone. Large as this 

may seem, it is little more than 2 
acres for each county of England 
and Wales; which«is not equal 

to the belt which surrounds the 

park and pleasure grounds of many 

estates. 


GALLANT ACTION, 


6. Lieutenants Moffatt and 
Dawes of the Bulwark were a few 
days since despatched by admiral 
Burnham to.cut a vessel out of the 
Rochfort roads, close to the French 
squadron. ‘They had hardly made 
themselves masters of her, when 
they were attacked by all the boats 
of the French line of battle ships, 
who commenced a spirited fire of 


‘great guns and musketry. Lieu- 


tenant Moffatt, undismayed by the 
numbers, endeavoured to bring the 
foremost boat to close action, but 
all the French boats kept aloof. 
At that instant the British, being 
joined by the boats of two other 
vessels, became the assailants, and 
cannonaded the. enemy till they 
took shelter under the guns of their 


mean of war. 
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THE AMERICAN FRIGATES. 


The following comparative estimate of the force of the American vessels 
is taken from a letter signed “ A Naval Officer,” in The Morning 


Chronicle. 
Length Breadth 
Name, Rate. on Gun-deck. for Tonnage. Tons, 
President, . . Ft. In. Ft. In. 
Constitution, . 44 180.0 (<O 45 10 1630 
United States, 
Acusta, . ‘ te) 154 600 40 5 1127 
Arethusa, . > & 1+1 O4 29 o4 OLR 
2s. os 2 151 - 0 41 O 1114 
Africa, : . 64 160 (10 44 9 1415 
Average of 12, . 6+ 159 «G6 44 5 1383 
Dragon, : » 7 178 =6O 48 O 1798 
Average of 12, . 7+ 71 S 47 7 1698 
Atlas, . , 9S  —— ss. ¢ 1950 
Average of 12, . 9S ae tae | 1988 
Britannia, s&s 396 178 O 52 0} 2091 


By this table it will be seen that 
these American frigates are longer 
even than an English first-rate ; 
that they are longer and of nearly 
equal tonnage with our modern 
large seventy-fours, and of greater 
tonnage than our old seventy-fours ; 
that they are longer, broader, and 
of greater tonnage than any of our 
sixty-fours ; and that they exceed in 
tonnage our Afties in the proportion 
of nearly three to two, and our 
thirty-ei¢hts in the proportion of 
seven to four. Is not the term 
frigate most violently perverted, 
when ap! hed to such vesseis’ AAs 
well night we call the Ville 3c 
Paris a nity, or the C dledouia a 
sixty-lour ; or as well unight we 
call the one a joi): -boat, aud the 
ether a yawl, 

‘These trigates carry hk ug-twenty- 
four pounders on the main deck, 
when even the largest tirst-rates in 
Our service carry on the main deck 
only long ee hteen : Then quar- 
ter deck and forecastle guns are 
forty-four pound Carronudes ; and 
no vessel of any description in our 
Bavy carries On enther of these decks 


a heavier gun than a thirty-twe, 
Now, the vast. superiority a ship 
derives from heavy metal was 
pretty well illustrated by sir H, 
‘Lrollope’s action last war,in which 
that celebrated ofhcer was able to 
beat off a French squadron, in 
consequence of his ship (the Glat 
ton) carrying carronades. 

To all these advantages we 
must add the consideration of the 
number of their crews. Tle com- 
plement of an English seventy-four 
is five hundred men, but seldom are 
there on board, even on the home 
stations, more than from four 
hundred and sixty to four hundred 
and eighty ; and of these, generally 
about thirty are foreigners, and 
sixty are boys. 

The United States, in the recent 
engagement, had a complement 
four hundred and seventy-eight 
men; that is, twelve less than the 
nominal complenient of our seven 
ty-fours; and at least equ ul to the 
number that any seventy-four ac- 
tually has on board, Buta com 
sideration of by far greater conse 


quence than the number of ay 
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‘s their quality. From the ex- 
tended state of the British navy, it 
is impracticable to man our fleets 
with seamen. About six-sevenths 
of every ship’s corhpany are land- 
men; and thus, in a seventy-four, 
there are seldom more than seventy 
hands that can be put upon the 
forecastle or rated Able. Now the 
Americans, having but few nation- 
al vessels, are able to man their 
ships, not only entirely with sailors, 
but with picked, choice sailors, 
and they have been but too success- 
ful in enticing some of our ablest 
hands to become their petty ofh- 
cers. 
DREADFUL FIRES. 


10. On Wednesday _ night, 
about half past twelve, (or rather 
Thursday morning,) a most di- 
stressing scene presented itself to the 
inhabitants of Aldgate, by the dis- 
covery of a most alarming fire. 
There is no certainty as to the 
origin of this catastrophe ; but from 
the course the ames had ravaged 
when first it was discovered, there 
can be but little doubt of its com- 
mencing in some part of the shop. 
A providential circumstance of a 
most sineular nature led to the 
hrst discovery. The young man 
Was sitting up for Mr. Coats, who 
had gone out to spend the evening 
peeing twelfth night) among some 

lends, and in the interim he 
slept on his chair, from which 
stuation he was awoke almost in 
suffocation. He immediately dis- 
Page his situation, and the first 
oe ¢ took was to alarm the 
gr lege proceeded to 
alarmed him The unf ae 7 
Male servant pid by ae ee ~ 
of her Sieviation ”) tis apprized 
awaked thro, » and had been 


some butcher boys, who flung 


gh the perseverance of 
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sheep- and calves feet at her wins 
dow. There was still a youn 

man asleep in his bed, in an " 
joining apartment, whom = she 
apprized. Their situation was by 
this time become most desperate. 
Mr, Evans with much difficulty 
made good his retreat, by jumping 
into a back court adjoining the 
premises, out of the kitchen win- 
dow on a first floor, together with 
the young man who first discovered 
the fire. The other young man, 
with the poor servant, were now 
the only inhabitants of this fiery 
scene; they were situated ina third 
story, surrounded by flames, 
No hopes of retreat, the only re- 
fuge left was jumping out of 2 
window a height of about twenty 
feet, on some leads, a space of 
about a foot and a half, adjoining 
which was a sky-light belonging to 
Mr. Smith. ‘The young man, 
urging the woman to follow his 
example, first made good his 
landing ; he again waved his hand 
to her to follow, but to no effect. 
Her shricks were distressing, and her 
heart now began to fail her. She 
shook her head, and before his 
sight disappeared, and was seen no 
more. ‘This forlorn young man 
had still to make good his way from 
this perilous situation, which he 
effected by jumping through the 
sky-light into the adjoining pre- 
mises, which he accomplished in a 
most wonderful manner, and with 
very trifling injury except that of 
fatigue and fright. It. was half 
past eleven when Mr. Evans retired 
to bed, which was immediately 
after the departure of a Mr, Lang- 
don, a friend of his, who had sup- 
ped there that night, at which time 
every thing appeared tobe quite safe, 
and no smell of fire was discovered 
at that time by any person in the 


house. 
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Another alarming fire broke out 
the same night, about twelve 
o'clock, in the premises uf a bis- 
cuit baker, at King Edward’s 
stairs, Wapping, which for some 
time burned very rapidly, and 
threatened destruction to the row 
of houses on that side. Notwith- 
standing the extreme activity dis- 

layed by the fire-men in attempt- 
nx to subdue the devouring ele- 
ment, the premises were levelled 
to the ground in about an hour. 
The inhabitants had scarcely time 
to escape with their lives. 


SHOCKING MURDER. 


12. The following are the par- 
ticulars of a late murder commit- 
ted at North Shields:—The wite 
of John Thoburne, inthe employ 
of Mr. Crawford, miller, having 
died on the Friday, was buried on 
the Saturday, when a report was 
prevalent that she had been mur- 
dered. Her body was in conse- 
quence taken up on the Monday, 
and a warrant granted for the 
apprehension of the husband, who 
had absconded; but his sister, who 
bad resided in the house, and a 
young man her sweetheart, were 
secured. Thoburne was, however, 
apprehended at South Shields on 
the Monday night, and the parties, 
with a number of witessess, were 
eximined by the magistraies on 
Tuesday. It appeared that a 
fortnight before the time of the 
wile’s death, her husband had come 
into the house and struck har, and 
in the scuffle a looking-glass was 
broken. The sister, who had been 
out, on her return perceiving the 
broken glass, charged the wife with 
having done it—weat to a public. 
heuse where Thoburne was, and 
urged him to go home and correct 
ber; which he did; aad the blows 
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which she received must have been 
dreadful, as both her arms, and~ 
from her shoulder to her knee on 
one side, were shockingly man. 
gled,and one part below her arm 
seemed to be in a state of mortif. 
cation: the surgeons were also of 
opinion that she had received litde 
or no sustenance during that fort 
night-——The jury again met on 
Wednesday morning, and found a 
verdict of Wilful murder against 
the husband and his sister. When 
the body was interred, Thoburne 
had, in registering his wife's death, 
mentioned an earlier day, as was 
proved by the charch books, She 
was the daughter of a very respect. 
able farmer, wag at times a little 
deranged, but quiie inoffensive, and 
had brought him a genteel fortune. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Lately, a poor woman, of Sid- 
dlesham, near Chichester, havin 
occasion to quit her cottage (which 
was a lonely one) for some er 
rands, left her three children at 
home; but during her absence, 
one of them, « boy about four years 
of age, took the red hot poker 
from the fire, and applied it joa 

art of the habitatica, which soon 
kindled into a flame, and burnt 
rap*dly, that the little incendiary 
and one of his sisters, apprized of 
their danger, quitted it: but, ex 
traordinary to relate, the girl, not 
more than six years of age, had 
not long remained a spectator of 
the conflagration, before she re 
collected the helpless infant they 
had left asleep inthe cradle, and, 
with a most wonderful presence of 
mind and resolution, returned to 
the devouring element, and rescued 
the little innocent from certain 
death, as the cottage was shortly 
after totally consumed. 
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porDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Foreign-office, Jan. 17. 
Dispatches of which the follow- 
ing are copies and an extract, have 
been received by viscount Castle- 
reagh from lord Cathcart, K. T. 


Si. Petersburg, Dec. 12. 
My lord, ; 

I new avail myself of a Swedish 
gourier. to forward translations of 
two bulletins, viz. one from major- 
general Kutusoff, aid-de-camp ge- 
neral, of 2d Dec. and one from 

l count Wittgenstein of 4th 

. Your lordship will perceive 

by their reports, that the passage 
of the Berezyna has cost the French 
upwards of 20,000 men, killed, 
wounded, drowned, and prisoners, 
and that the remains of Bona- 
parte’s army, with which he is still 
nt, are endeavourtney to pro- 
ceed towards Veleika, while gene- 
ral Wittgenstein’s corps is moving 
upon his night, and with every ex- 
tion of getting before it. The 
oldavian army upon the left is 
moving upon Molodetchno; and 
the main army, under count Tor- 
mazof, is moving in a_ parallel 
direction to that of the Moldavian 
army, at no great distance from it; 
while count Platoff, with a strong 
detachment of Cossacks, light ca- 
valry and light artillery, with the 
infantry under general Ermaloff, is 
Understood tobe in front of the 
French, in the very line they are 
pursuing. The French force, as 
stated by the admiral, is evidently 
much over-rated. The last place 
named by count Wittgenstein ( Ne- 
menichina ) is one or two stages 
north from Wilna. The Russian 
patriotic levies continue to come 
forward with unabated zeal; and 
anew army of 50,000 infantry and 
20,00 cavalry, from some of the 
touthern provinces, is reported 
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ready for service and assembled. 
The French march at night, and 
halt during the day, in_ hollow 
squares: surrounded as they are by 
Cossacks, their supplies must be 
very precarious, and numbers are 
said to be found dead of cold and 
famine on every ground their army 
quits. -The field marshal is™with 
the Moldavian army. Marshal 
Macdonald is reported, by the com- 
mandant at Riga, to occupy an are, 
cutting off the angle formed by the 
Dwina with the Baltic ; his right 
at Fredericksham, his left at 'Tu- 
kuma, and his centre at Eskay. 
He menaces Riga, but probably 
with the intention to prevent inter- 
ruption to the supplies-he wishes to 
send to meet the French army. I 
have, &c. CATHCART. 


Aid-de-camp gen. Gobetnitschof 
Kuorusoff’s report to his imperial 
majesiy, dated Berezyna, Dec, 2. 
By my last report, [ had the sa- 

tisfaction to acquaint your imperial 

majesty of my arrival, together with 

piy corps, at Labinowitseby. 1 

there received the first intelligence 

which reached me of count Witt- 
genstein’s corps, who was establish- 
ing the communication between 
himself and our grand army. In 
the mean time, I not only did not 
cease to act on the enemy’s flank 
during his retreat, but obliged his 
advaneed guard to keep on a regu- 
lar defensive from Orsha_ to 

Boryssoff. On account of the con- 

tinued attacks on my detachments, 

the enemy every where met the 

Cossacks on his road; and the 

corps under my command took, in 

the different skirmishes I had with 
him, three generals, 73 staff and 
other officers, and 5929 privates. 

At least as many more have been 

killed. Not far from Boryssoft L 

united myself to the corps under 

count 
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count Wittgenstein, in conformity 
to whose orders I am directed to 
protect his right flank ; and in or- 
der that there may be no obstacle 
in the passage of the Berezyna, and 
to get the start of she enemy on the 
road to Wileyka, I wheeled my 
corps to the right towards Bere- 
zyna, from whence I am in hopes 
to be the better enabled to cut him 
off. Arrived at Lepel, I was there 
informed by the inhabitants, that a 
considerable corps of the enemy, tn- 
der gen, Wrede, was at Dokt- 
schitze. 1 immediately ordered 
there a strong advanced guard, 
under the command of lieut.-col. 
Tetsenborn, who has reported to 
me, that no sooner had he been 
perceived by the enemy, than they 
retreated by the Wileyka road, pro- 
bably in the intention of uniting 
with their main body. Iam now 
going in pursuit of the enemy, and 
shall continue to remain under the 
command of count Wittgenstein, 
conformably to theorders I received 
to that effect from the commander 
in chief. 


Report from the general of cavalry, 
count Wittgenstein, to his impe- 
rial majesty, dated (en bivounc ) 
near Kamen, Dec. 4. 
Immediately after Napoleon had 

fie ected his passare over the Bere. 

yyna, near Stoudenzie, I] sent off 
the and-de-camp-gen, Kutusoff, who 
had just arnved with the whole of 
his corps of light cavalry, to Le- 
pel, in order that, after having 
crossed the river, he mivht be en. 
abled to act on the enem) "s flank, 
and at the same time keep observe 
mg the remains of the Bax irlans, 
under ren, Wrede, and who were 
at Doktschitve. Arrived at Lepel, 
he learned that these Bavarians had 
already quitted the yp! ice, and were 
marchiog by Dolginoff ‘and Wi- 
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leyka, and endeavouring to unite 
themselves with the main body of 
the army at Smorgonie. In conse 
quence of this information, he sent 
after them a detachment under 
lieut.-col. Tetsenborn. The Jatter 
reports to me, on the 2d inst. that 
having overtaken their rear-guard 
at Dolginoff, it had been beaten, 
and 26 officers and 1000 privates 
had been taken prisoners ; and that 
in consequence of the occupation 
of Dolginoff by our troops, the in. 
tended junction of this corps had 
been entirely prevented. Admiral 
Tschitschagoff being in pursuit of 
the enemy, by the road to Moloe 
detschno, and in order that our 
troops should not press one another 
on the same road, and by that 
means retard our movements, I 
am taking the direction of Koste 
newitsch, Narotsch, and Nesta 
wischky ; thus acting on the flank 
of the enemy, and endeavouring, 
particularly with my Cossacks, even , 
to cut him off entirely. At No- 
mentschin I shall be enabled to act 
in concert with admiral Tschits- 
chagoff; and at the same time to 
keep in check Macdonald’s army. 
The enemy’s loss, during the three 
days | have pursued him, and from 
difficulties I opposed to him 11 
rossing the Berezyna, must be 
above 20,000 men; as I have al- 
ready sent off as prisoners 153,909, 
and his loss in killed, wounded, and 
drowned, must amount to more 
than 7,000. Independently of the 
12 pieces of cannon taken from the 
enemy, and of which I have al- 
ready most humbly made my fe 
port, he has lost three others, bes 
sides one eagle, which I have hereby 
the honour to lay at the feet of your 
imperial majesty. bs 
Si. Petersburg, Dee. 17 
My lord,—In my dispatch of the 


12th inst. your lordship would find 
bulle- 
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bulletins containing reports of ma- 


Kutusoff of the 2d of 
December, and of count Wittgen- 
stein of the 4th of Dec. These 
reports described Bonaparte, with 
the remains of his army, as march- 
ine from Zembine upon Wilna, 
through Vileika ; the admiral and 
ral count Wittgenstein moving 
upon the same point of Wilna, the 
former through Molodetschno, the 
latter by Narotsch and Nement- 
china. In this part of the pursuit, 
the Russian corps have stuck very 
close to the enemy ; but the light 
troops which got before him were 
not of sufficient force to stop him. 
His course was altered in conse- 
quence of some of the flank at- 
tacks, and he arrived at Molodets- 
chno instead of Vileika; and having 
ined some time by destroying the 
Ei » he continued his march 
through Smorgonie to Wilna, 
which place he appears to have 
reached on the 10th of December. 
The advanced guards of the several 
Russian columns arrived in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Wilna 
nearly at the same time, and the 
retiring army was compelled to 
continue its retreat from that town, 
almost without a halt. Itis said 
that an aid-de-camp of marshal 
Davoust was sent to order the rear- 
guard to defend itself before Wilna 
as long as possible ; but instead of 
the French rear-guard this officer 
found the Russian advanced guard, 
which made him prisoner, having 
already demolished, or sent to the 
rear, the whole of the French rear- 
guard. Chanksgiving and Te Deum 
will form part of the church service 
to-morrow, (being the festival of 
Nicholas, ) tor the defeat of the 
rench army, the capture of 150 
sey ordnance, and several ge- 
coat cers, together with the oc- 
pation of Wilna, I have the 


jor-general 
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honour to inclose three reports, 
being the journal of military opera- 
tions from the 20th to the 26th of 
November old style. Marshal 
prince Kutusoff’s report of the 
25th of November from Badaschke- 
wich, and his intermediate report 
of the occupation of Wilna, and 
continuation of the pursuit of the 
enemy. The further teport is not 
yet arrived; but I understand the 
magazines of all sorts to have been 
well stored, the quantity of ord- 
nance to have been considerable, 
and that among the prisoners (not 
less than 20,000, many of whom 
are sick or wounded, ) there are se- 
veral general officers, or officers of 
distinction, who were under cure, 
and could not be moyed. Two 
general officers were taken in actie 
vity. The one I understand to be 
general Le Fevre, who was a pri- 
soner of war in England on parole, 
the other an old Polish general. 
The apparent direction of the 
enemy’s retreat is towards Koyno ; 
perhaps a column may take the 
road of Olita. From the state of 
the weather, it is possible the Nie- 
men may not be passable, in con- 
sequence of floating ice. The com- 
manding officer at Riga reports oa 
the 12th of December that marshal 
Macdonald has made no variation 
in his position. Iam not sure that 
the number of pieces of ordnance, 
mentioned in the notification of the 
Te Deum to foreign ministers, re- 
fers to what was taken at Wilna 
exclusively, or whether it does not 
include what has been taken since 
the last general statement that was 
published. CATHCART. 


Report of field-marshal prince 
Kutusoff Smolensko to his im- 
perial majesty, dated Radasch- 
kewitsch, Dec. 7. 

The French army having passed 
the 
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the Berezyna, that of admiral Tchit- 
schagoft pursued it without inter- 
mission, and gained repeated ad- 
vantages over the enemy, who re- 
tired by Pletschenitza, Molodet- 
schno, and Smorgonie to Wilna. 
Major-general Lanskoy, who had 
been sent on the 26th of Nov. by 
Fourieff to Pletschenitza, after 
having gone twelve miles by cross- 
roads, on the morning of the 29th 
fell upon the advanced guard of the 
enemy at Pletschenitza, while it was 
paring quarters for the emperor 
apoleon. The fruits of this ua- 
expected attack were the capture of 
general Kaminsky, two colonels, 
two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, 
4 officers of different ranks, and 
217 soldiers. The advanced guard 
of admiral Tchitschagoff, in vigo- 
rously pursuing the enemy to Cho- 
tinischi, took from them five can- 
non, one colonel, six officers, and 
above 500 prisoners. Besides an 
Sohadternila loss of men on our 
side, major-general Grekoff was 
slightly wounded by a ball in the 
head. The enemy, still pursued by 
the advanced guard of admiral 
Tchitschagoff, was on the, $d of 
Dec. overtaken at Latigal, and vi- 
gorously attacked by major-general 
count GQzouzka, when two Saxon 
standards were taken (which I have 
now the honour to lay at your im- 
perial majesty’s feet, by the hands of 
the sub-leutenant of the guards, 
Feutsch), and one cannon, and 
more than 1500 prisoners, among 
whom are several officers, and one 
general of whose name I have 
uot fet been informed. The troops 
of general cofnt Platoff took a very 
active part in this affair.—The ad- 
vanced guard of admiral Tchitscha- 
got having approached Molodet- 
schino on the 4th of December, 
found the a destroyed by the 
enemy ; who, having quitted this 
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place about midnight, continued 
his march to Smorgonie, Major. 
pence’ count Ozouzka continued 
is pursuit, took 500 prisoners, and 
six cannon; besides which, two 
cannon were found at Molodet. 
schno.—By the report of admiral 
‘T chitsghagoff, of lieutenant-general 
Sacken’s engagement with the 
corps of general Regnier, which 
forms the rear-guard of prince 
Schwartzenberg, the Austrian 
troops which were advancing te 
Slonim are again returned to Isa 
beline, to reinforce general Re 

nier. This movement induced 
a TR pe: Sacken to retire 
upon Scheremoff, in order to be 
always in the rear of the enemy, 
in case this last should attempt to 
march towards Wilna. By this 
movement your imperial majesty 
will perceive, that the prince of 
Schwartzenberg retires from rather 
than approaches towards Wilna, 
However, in order to be quite cer- 
tain of the direction which he takes, 
I have ordered the corps of count 
Oscharofisky to manecuvre on the 
side of Slonim.—! this instant re- 
ceived a report from count Platofi, 
accompanied with a Polish standard, 
which I have the honour to send 
with this repoyt to your imperial 
majesty. 


Reports of the commander-in-chief 
field-marshal prince Kutusoff 
Smolensko, to his imperial ma- 
jesty, Dec, 14. 

At the time of the capture af 
Wilna by our troops on the 10th 
of December, the enemy defiled 
through the streets, whilst count 
Platoff, in order to cut off his re 
treat by the road to Kowno, 0- 
cupied it with all his Cossack +a 
ments, as well as with those of 
hussars of Olviopole, and the dra 
goons of Shitomir and Arsama 

Having 
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Having let pass the first 3 od 
enemy's columns, count — ato 
ordered count Orloff Denisoff to 
attack ‘it with spirit, at tie same 
time he himself attacked with im- 
tuosity the other columns ;- the 
artillery under colonel prince Kou- 
daschelf kept up an incessant fire. 
Count Platoff afterwards ordered 
count Orloff Denisoff to pass in the 
rear of the enemy, to post detach- 
ghents on his flanks, and to prevent 
his arriving at the mountains of 
Ponary. ‘The large columns were 
completely routed by the well- 
directed fire of our artillery, and 
afterwards entirely destroyed, One 
eneral, $0 officers, and more than 
1000 soldiers were made prison- 
ers; 28 pieces of cannon were 
taken, and a number of waggons 
and carriages. ‘l’he loss on our 
side was very inconsiderable: co- 
lonel Flowaisky and lieutenant- 
colonel Bibikoft were dangerously 
wounded. After the capture of 
Wilna, I employed every possible 
means to re-establish order, and to 
inform myself of every thing: but 
the shortness of the time does not 
permit me to present to your impe- 
rial majesty, with this report, a de- 
tailed inventory ot all we have 
found here, especially as the quan- 
tity of provisions of every sort, as 
well as the number of prisoners, is 
$0 great, that it will take a consi- 
derable time to make an exact ac- 
coont, During my stay here, the 
chief of the staff, general Stawra- 
koff, and major-general Besrodui, 
have collected from the different 
magazines of the town fourteen 
thousand tschetwert of barley, five 
thousand tschetwert of biscuit and 
our, an immense number of uni- 
orms, muskets, pouches, saddles, 
Breat coats, and other articles of 
“qurpment. We have made pri- 
foners seven generals, viz, Vivier, 
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Goussé, Normand, Gouliot, Le 
Fevre, Fwanofsky, and Sajortschik; 
18 staff officers, 224 superior offi- 
cers, 9517 soldiers; and 5139 sick 
were found in the hospitals. A 
great number of prisoners continue 
to be made in the neighbourhood ; 
and several magazines have been 
taken, which we have not had time 
to certify. As soon as the reports 
shall be drawn up, I| shall have the 
happiness to submit them to your 
lmaperial majesty. 

19. This gazette contains a pro- 
clamation by the prince regent in 
council, addressed to the Luddites, 


gr those concerned with them, in 


the disturbed districts, inviting 
them to make a full confession of 
heir offences, in having taken un- 
lawful oaths, stolen ammunition 
and fire-arms, &c. before a justice 
of the peace, or magistrate, before 
the Ist of March; when upon 
making such confession, and takin 
the oath of allegiance, they shall 
be pardoned ; and no confession so 
made shall be given in evidence 
against the person making the 
sime in any court, or in any case 
whatever. 


Jan. 22, BRITISH NAVAL FORCE. 
The following is a list of the 
British naval force at present in 
commission :—151 of the line; 23 
from 50 to 44 guns; 157 frigates ; 
lul sloops ; 8 bombs and fire-ships; 
197 brigs; 40 cutters; 63 schoon- 
ers, gun-vessels,&c.—Total, 740.— 
Ordinary and repairing for service 5 
77 of the line; 10 from 50 to 44 
guns; 70 frigates; 37 sloops; 3 
bombs and fire-ships; 11 brigs; 1] 
cutter; 2 schooners. —Total, Z+l. 
—Building ; 29 of the line; 4 from 
50 to 44 guns; 15 frigates; 5 
sloops ; $3 brigs—Total 56.—Grand 
totals: 257 of the line; 37 from 
50 to 4% guns; 242 frigates; 143 
sloops 5 
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sloops ; - 11 bombs and fire-ships ; . 
211 brigs; 41 cutters ; 65 schoon- 
ers, £ al tea We &c.—In all, 1007. 


A PERSON SUSPECTED OF MURDER 
DISCOVERED. 


In conseq ence of the murder of 
Mr. B. Robins, near Stourbridge, 
on the lith ult. and a number of 
daring depredations having been 
committed in that part of the coun- 
try, the magistrates and wealthy 
inhabitants wrote up to the public 
office, Bow-street, and appli ed for 
two officers. Adkins and J'aunton 
were dispatch ed there with all 
speed, ‘The officers, soon after their 
arrival, heard of a suspicious cha- 
racter, and they travelled upwards 
of 400 miles in pursuit of him, his 
perso mn answering tully to the de- 
eengtion, given by Mr. Robins of 
his murderer. They learnt that his 
name was Wm. Howe, a journey- 
man carpenter, who resided at 
Humbersley, about six miles from 
Kidderminster, He had been dis- 
charged from his employment tor 
some trifling offence, supposed to 
be wu petty theit. He had left his 
h me on the 17th of December, 
tc. thing hi iS Mile he was going to 
Worcester to endeavour to get 
work, but was seen at Kiddermin- 
ster on that day. On the evening 


of the 22d of December, about se- 


oa 


ven o'clock, he returned home, ap- 
pearing very tired, ‘lhe iollowing 
morninc he racked up his clothes 


in one box x,and his cary penter’s tools 
in another, and in o; oof them he 
Put a pit He teok them to the 
earner, and they were co nveyed to 
Worcester, where the officers dis- 
covered that his | 
taken to the London wa; 
with the direction on th “wm, “* Wm, 
Wood, Castle and ra icon inn, Al- 
dersgate=st reek, Londo nn.” Howe 


claimed the boxes, conveyed them 


} 
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WOES had been 


ra 
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to the Bull inn, Bis! lopszate-street, 
and thence in a cooper’s cart which 
happened to pass at the time, The 
ofhicers made inquiries at a hundred 
coopers, but could not gain the 


least inform: ution: . at length, as 


they were going along the Com. 
mercial road, following up their 


inquiries, they met a cooper’s cay 
they told the driver the obiect of 
their pursuit 5 he denied kn wing 
any thing of the circumstance, but 
promised to use his utmost endea. 
vours to find out the cart. The 
oficers gave him their address. In 
the evening the man called on them, 
confessed that he had deceived 
them ; and his reason jor doing so 
was, that he had once got into 
great trouble with his master for’ 
carrying something in his cart, and 
he had threatened to turn him away 
if he did so again; but as this was 
to lead to the detection of a mure 
derer, he would run the risk of it. 
He then told them that he had 
carried the boxes for a man a 
swering the description of the one 
they wanted, to a house in @ court 
in Bishopsgate-street. The officers 
there learnt that he had gained 
admission into the house of a poor 
widow woman. He agreed to pay 
her a shilling a wee! k to let his 
—— stay there, telling her that he 
rked in the country, and that he 
occasionally call for his 
tools an rd ¢ lothe 2. 1) ne © flicers told 
the old woman what he was 
chargec 1 with, and ag? ced to rew ard 
her ut she would ke ‘ep the secret, 
and let them stay in ‘her house to 
wait for his calli Ing 5 which she 
agreed to, and they staid there 
day and night tll "Thursday evene 
ing, when he called at the © 
woman’ Sy and the vflicers t took hum 
into custody, Fe denied having 
been at Stourbridge, or that he 


even heard of the hie and ~*~ 
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der of Mr. Robins. In one of his 
boxes the officers found a bright 
‘tol, which answers the desciip- 
tion given by Mr. Robins. 


amearica, Jan, 26. 


The report of the secretary of the 
qreasury states, that the revenue 
arising from dutieson merchandize 
‘s estimated at twelve millions and 
a half of dollars; of which sum 
about five millions and a half arise 
from duties on the late importa- 
tions from Great Britain. The 

hable amount of custom-house 

nds during the year 1813 is esti- 
mated at eleven millions and a 
half of dollars. The sale of public 
lands is estimated at about 500,000 
dollars. 
The probable receipts 

inte the treasury for 

1818 are estimated, 

exclusive of loans, 





Tee ¢ © e 12,000,000 
Erpenses of a civil 

nature, interest on 

public debt, reim- 

bursement of stock, 

&c. es ae . l 0,000,000 
Military establishment 17,000,000 
Naval establishment 4,925,000 


Amount altogether to 31,925,000 





From which the above 
tweive millions be- 
ing deducted, a ba- 
lance is left (to be 
ided 


Fs by 
oans ) of 


19,925,000 





Fe oi: 
Of this sum, one 
tracted tor, and 1 
balance of one 


million 1s con- 
here remains a 
‘aoaya million and a half 
ahaa notes : an authority to 

hotes tor two thillions 
and a half more will reduce the 


DAN to hitee 1: ’ 
a to biti en Nous 0% dollars.— 


~ 
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These estimates do not embrace 
the expense incident tothe proposed 
increase of the navy, nor any other 
expenditure not yet authorised by 
law. FRANCE, 

30. Decree or senatus consultum 


respecting the levy of troops, 
Jan. 11, 1812. 
Art. 1.—850,000 men are 


placed at the disposal of the mi- 
nister at war, to wit: 

1.—100,000 men, forming the 
100 cohorts of the first ban of the 
national guards. 

2,—100,000 men of the con- 
scription of 1809, 1810, 1811, and 
1812, taken from among those who 
have not been called to make a 
part of the active army. 

3.—150,000 of the  conscrip- 
tion of 1812, 

If.—In the execution of the 
preceding article, the hundred co- 
horts of tie: first ban shall cease to 
form a part of the national guard, 
and shall form a part of the active 
army. 

Such men as_ have ~ married 
before the publication of this pre- 
sent senaius consultum cannot be 
designated to make a part of the 
levies taken on .the conscriptions 
for the years 1809, 1510, 1811, and 
1812. 

The 150,000 men of the con- 
scription of 1814, shall be levied in 
the course of the year, at such time 
as shall be designated by the mini- 
ster al war. 

31. A fire broke out at Sidney 
College, Cambridge. It was dis- 
covered abcut 11 o’clock at night ; 
when, upon examination, it was 
found that two chambers in dif- 
ferent parts of the building were 
on fire; but the flames were very 
soon extinguished. In rn 
of the depositions of the watchman, 
a student who had that day taken 
his degree was detained in custody. 
e 
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He was afterwards tried and ac- 
quitted., 
FEBRUARY. 

1, As Mr. Sack, a respectable 
farmer of Penshurst, was returning 
home, he was attacked within a 
quarter of a mile of his own house, 
and beaten in a most inhuman 
manner, and his jaw and right arm 
dreadfully fractured. He was 
found the next morning nearly 
lifeless, but survived till the 7th 
inst. though he was never able to 
speak, or give any intimation re- 
specting the murderer. A boy 
however of nine years old, the son 
of the murderer, Henry Lan- 
gridge, was in company with his 
father, and gave a very clear ac- 
count how this atrocity happened : 
That Mr. Sack, having met his 
father with a bundle of sticks, de- 
manded where he got taem, when 
a scuffle ensued; and it is also 
said that some ill-will subsisted 
between them, in consequence of 
Mr. Sack’s having a short time 
previously demanded his rerit. The 
murderer, from remorse of con- 
science, has since drowned himself. 

3. Messrs, John and Leigh Hunt, 
the printer and the editor of The 
Examiner, were on Wednesday 
brought into the court of king’s 
bench, to receive judgement for the 
libel upon the prince regent, of 
which they were convicted last 
term. “An affidavit made by the 
detendants was read—declaring 
that they were actuated by no per. 
sonal malice whatever, nor any love 
or purpose of slander, and that 
they are conscious of no motives 
which were not honourable in 
writing and publishing the same, 
&e. The defendants having de- 
clined occupying the time ot the 
court by counsel, Mr. justice Le 
Blane passed seutence, which Was, 
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that they do pay a fine of soy 
each, and that they be severally 
imprisoned for two vears; Mr. Johg 
Hunt in Cold Bath Fields prisoa, 
and Mr. Leigh Hunt in the new 
gaol in Horsemonger-lane, and 
that each give securities in 1000, 
for his. good behaviour for five 
yeurs. 

Windsor Castle, Feb. 6.—In the 
early part of last month his majesty 
was under some degree of excite. 
ment, but he has since resumed 
his former tranquillity. 

6. Between seven and eight 
o’clock, as Mr. Samuel Bayley, 
cotton-merchant, was riding to. 
wards home, on the Rusholme road, 
he was suddenly entangled by a 
rope stretched across the road for 
the purpose of robbery. His 
mare was upon a sharp canter, and 
he was in a moment swept off her 
back, and instantly seized by four 
men, who told him if he made any 
resistance they would shoot him, 
They proceeded to rifle him of 
his property, and told him to pro 
ceed and make no alarm, or his 
life should pay for it. He endea- 
voured in vain to recover his mares 
but she found her way home alone 
about six o’clock next morning. 

A youth of the name of Benjae 
min Caldwell, of Frodsham, in the 
county of Cheshire, has made a 
wooden model of a clock, for shows 
ing the various situations of the 
sun and moon, the times of the 
lunations, the rising, southing, ao 
setting of the moon and stars, the 

100n’s age and phases, the sun's 
and moon’s. place in the ecliptic for 
every day in the year, and the day 
of the month, which will serve 
for four successive years, without 
altering each month as in commoa 
clocks; it also shows the days 
the week, time of high water, ® 


other phenomena. In the as” 
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f the dial-p'ate is turned round 
ind hour hands, and 
two wires about four inches long, 
at the ends of which are fastened 
flat round eng of metal, re- 
sembling the sun an nd moon. The 
sun is carrie ad roun nd in 2+ hours, 


to which is fastened a circle with 
7) 
the moon’s ace upon it. he 


moon is carried round in 24h. 50! m. 
whose wire projects a little be eye ond 
the moon, showing her age upon 
this circle, to every half and quar- 
ver day. Under the dCialeplate, 
and showing through a somewhat 
yal hole of 4; inches diameter, 
in the centre is a plate, carried 
round in 23h. 56m. 17s. The middle 
of this plate represents the north 
pole, and on it are marked the two 
tropics, the equinoctial and ecliptic, 
the princi 6 xed stars, the day of 
the month &c. The edge of the dial- 
late round the hole represents the 
okt the sun revolves round in 
2¢ hours, the dial and centre plate 
in 28h, 5¢ im. The sun will advance 
near rly one degree every day in the 
ecliptic, so the t in 365 days and 5 
hours he will bave gone through 
all the 360 degrees. The cenire 
plate goes Troun din the same time 
asthe stars seem to go round, by 
the diurnal motion of the earth, 
and it it may y be seen at any time whi ut 


0 
| te 
the m nute 


i 
} 
i 


thinatis an 1 “which are setting 3 
for, when nany star ap Lesa to come 
from under te horizon , it is then 
rising, and the tour h: inds show the 
ume, A wire put perpendicular 
irom the t le represe nts the me- 
Midian; when the mc on or any star 
rosses the meridian, the four 
hands will show the time of the 
MOOn Or stars <o athing or coming 
to the Meridian: when any star 
Comes to the edge of the horizon, 
the index will how the time of its 
arn and the degiee which the 
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sun or moon’s wire cuts in the 
ecliptic, appears to come from or 
go under the horizon: the four 
hands will show the time of their 
rising and setting. In the arch are 

exhibited the four seasons of the 
year, the days of the week, time of 
high water, and the moon’s place, 


Lisbon, Jan. 18. 

9, His excellency the marshal 
general the marquis of Torres 
Vedras (lord babren Gu after 
having passed through the tri- 
umphal arches erected in the 
towns along the Tagus, where, for 
thirty leagues, the inhabitants 
strove to outdo each other in testi- 
monies of enthustasin, arrived on 
the 16th in the Commercial Square 
of Lisbon. Guns were fired, and 
the troops drawn out in two lines, 
His excellency was mounted on 
horseback, and the crowds of spec- 
tators were immense. A general 
illumination was repeated for three 
successive nights. On Sunday 
morning his excellency, in the Pore 
tuguese uniform, went to pay his 
compiiments to the lords regents 
of the kingdom, and at four on the 
same afternoon he returned to the 
palace of government to, partake 
of a sumptuots entertainment, at 
which the secular and ecclesiastical 
authorities were present. At about 
half past seven his excellency re- 
paired to the theatre of San Carlos, 
which was richly adorned with 
emblematical figures. The scene 
was opened wi ‘th an anthem in 
pr aise of the prince regent, W hose 
portrait on being suddenly disp lay 
ed was greeted with thunders of 
applause. A piece was then per- 
formed entitled O Nome (The 
name) composed in honour of lord 
Wellington, The interlocutors were 
Glory, Posterity, Camoens, and the 
Great Constable. Many verses 

(D) from 
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from Camoens were introduced ; 
and every line that could be ap- 
plied to his exceilency was enthu- 
siastically applauded. On_ the 
conclusion of the piece, flowers 
and verses in honour of the hero 
were thrown from various parts of 
the house. 

10. State of captures made by 


the Russtans up to the 2fth of 
December :—Up to the 20th ot 


December were taken 58 generals, 
900 officers, 143,000 non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers, and 
745 pieces of cannon—From the 
20th to the 25th of December, | 
general, 156 officers, 9704 non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, 
and 16S pieces of cannon.—Desides 
these were taken at Wilna, 7 ge- 
nerals, “42 officers, 14,756 non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, 
and 217 pieces of cannon.—Total 
41 generals, 1298 officers, 167,510 
non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers, and 1131 pieces of cannon. 
AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

1). The cartel Catherne Ray» 
tlicks, arrived on Tues 
day the Oth inst. The tollow- 

Ww is the rmauon brought by 


president and vice- 
president of the United States were 
on the 2d December, 
i’ resident, 
Madison 12: Clinton 89 
Vice President. 
Gerry 1S] Ingersoll 86 
The re-election of Mr. Madison 
istherefore certain, Some changes 
in the cabinet have taken place : 
eneral Armstrong has, on the re- 
signation of Dr. Eustis, been ap- 
gs secretary at war, Capt. 
V. Jones succeeds the hon. Paul 
Hamilton as secretary of the navy. 
it is supposed that Mr. Monroe 
will have the chief command of 


non 
ry . 
Lhe votes for 
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the army, and that he will be ene. 
ceeded as secretary of state by Mr. 
Gallatin, whose place as comp. 
troller of the treasury is to be 
supplied by Mr. Rush. 

A bill has passed, authorizing the 
secretary of the treasury to remit 
the fines, forfeitares and penalties 
incurred under the non-intercoy 
acts, in all cases of bond fide Ame. 
rican property shipped between 
the 23d of Juneand the 15th of 
Sept. 1812. All prosecutions 
instituted for the recovery of such 
fines, &c. are to be discontinued, 
on the regular duties being paid. 
Property introduced through the 
British provinces is not included in 
this act, but such only as was pur- 
chased before the declaration of 
war was known, and _ shipped 
direct from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

A bill to authorize the build. 
ing of four seventy-fours and six 
frigates has passed. The Pennsyl- 
vanian legislature have voted for 
the building of a frigate for the 
use of the republic by a majority 
of 7TOto 20. 

The Constellation, 36 guns, 1s 
at sea, under the command of 
captain Stewart. The Adams, 
32 guns, is in preparation, and will 
be commanded by captain Mornisy 
who was captain Hull's lieutenant 
in the action with La Guerriere. 
The Macedonian is sbi ari bo 
sea at New York: captain Deca 
tur has advised that the new fn 
gates should be constructed after 
the model of the Macedonian. 

At New York a public dinner 
was given to the seamen who 
captured the Macedonian ; and in 
the evening they were invited © 
the theatre, where a spectacle was 
prepared in honour of the viet 
and the pit was given up ior weit 


accommodation. Ofes 
/ 
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Offce 0 commissioners for the affairs of 

ah Feb. 11.—Dispatch from 
col. Gillespie, commander of the 
forces in Java, to the honourable 
T. S. Raffles, lieutenant-gover- 
nor of that Island, dated Djojo- 
carta, June 25. 

Honoured sir,—Withoutentering 
upon any of the political points 
on which you did me the honour 
to consult with me previous to the 
adoption of hostilities against the 
sultan of Djojocarta, I shall pro- 
ceed to report to you the various 
operations of our small force, and 
the measures adopted, under my 
authority, for bringing this insolent 
and refractory sovereign to a sense 
of what was due to the supremacy 
of the British government upon 
Java.—On the afternoon of the 18th 
ust. you did me the honour to 
acquaint me, that the sultan of 
Djojocarta had refused his acquies- 
cence to those terms which in your 
wisdom you had been pleased to 
Mier; that, confident of the 
trength of his fortified position, he 
had determined to brave the conse- 
quences our power might inflict ; 
and that he had assembled his 
my from all parts of the king- 
“om, who were prepared and de- 
terMined on resistance. ‘The t1 oops 

had collected at this period of the 
garg few in numbers, 
ee ge able in gallantry : they 
trae altogether ot about 600 
relocks, a proportion of artillery, 
and two troops of his majesty’s 20 


4 
§ 


drazoons.—The remainder of our 
orce, with our principal supply of 
ordnance, were coming forward 
under the orders of licutenant-col, 
MacLeod,§ and were expected to 
jon my head-quarters during the 
Course of that night.—Hostilities 
ad i some measure commenced 
"pon the preceding evening. On 


Cur arriy iO} ’ 
arrival at Djojocarta, lieut- 


‘colonel Watson reported, that a 
considerable body of the sultan’s 
troops had left the Krattan, through 
the east gute, and had proceeded 
upon some offensive or predaiory 
excursion, which I thought it my 
duty immediately to prevent. I 
accordingly desired a detachment 
of fiity dragoons to escort me on a 
reconnoitring party, and I pro- 
ceeded with my staff along the 
east wall of the Krattan, and 
pursued them on a roid to the east- 
ward, which the people of the 
country reported they had taken: 
after a very circuitous route, we 
arrived again upon the environs of 
the town, where we found large 
bodies of the enemy collected, who 
were well armed, and evidently 
prepared for resistance. At thts 
period you had not communicated 
to me any final determination with 
respect to the sultan of Djojocarta, 
and I was therefore withheld, by 
sentiments of honour, from di- 
spersing those people by force of 
arms, Which I had afterwards 
reason to regret. Mr. Crawiord, 
the resident, who accompanied me 
on the excursion, endeavoured, by 
every possible means in his power, 
to induce them to return. His 
solicitations and threats were equal- 
ly unavailing, and we were at 


length so insulted by stones from 
the houses, and one of our dragoons 
was so severely wounded by a 
spear in the side, that we were com- 
pelled to act upon the defensive, 
and in a short time they were di- 
spersed. In thisatftir [regret to 
say, that one serjeant and four 
dragoons were wounded, the ser- 
jeant and one of the privates 
dangerously, and in another part 
of the town a serjeant’s patrole of 
twenty-five dragoons wes fiercely 
attacked by a considerable number 


of the sultgn’s troops, whom they 
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cut their way through, with the 
loss of one man killed and one 
wounded.—I shail now return to 
the afternoon of the 18th, when 
every thing was prepared for of- 
fensive oper ations, as well as our 


scanty supply of ammemnition wou! 


admit. 1 am always an advocate 
for promptness and decision, and | 
am aware that any measnre of a 
contrary nature wonld not only 
weaken the conhdence of ovr 
troops, but increase the insolence 
of the enemy. I theretore direct- 
ed major Butler to open a fire from 
our fort, which was immediately 
returned b the °  qultan, but with 
mconsiderable effect. Captain Tees- 
dale of the roval navy was wound- 
the battery 
wn up, Elost 
ive othcers, 


ed; and a magazine m 
having accident bt 
the services of two act 
captain Young and lieutenant 
Hunter, who were severely burnt 
by the on losion. |] tht parties 
detached to scour the villa res 
on the ri; 
the sultan’s troops kept major 
Dalton and part oi his eattanion 
on the alert during the 1 igrhit ; they 
were attacked four successive times 
with great spirit, but they repulsed 
the enemy with steadiness and good 
conduct.—At abcut three o'clock 
P.M. LT beeame exceedingly anxi- 
ous tor the arrival of lieut.-col. 
MacLeod and his party. I had 


received no report whatever of his 


progress, and I was apprehensive 
bat he had ncountered some difi- 


culty upon the road, which might 
> 


retard the service. I therefore 
detached liemtenant Hale with 95 
wa i lai 

Wiad ‘avr ‘» at? L.thil S¢ mc in Vjormae- 


thon respect: rj mM, urd I aitier- 
wards supp. ad him with a further 
Tenforcement of 40 men under the 
command of liewt. Keir of the 
same regiment. ‘The first detach- 
Ment, under lreut. Hale, was re- 
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eatedly attacked by laree | 
of the sul:an’s infantry, in si 
where cavalry were 


’ ‘lh. ° rytatancl : 
} i r I mie al U Lt ry ‘> 
‘ . . 
‘ } " } ; 
t. ( aUVAaNnce ¢ I nr 
wer Ly maul V 
, , , ‘2 
verely wounded himself, and los 
% 
hve I His ¢ mFOaONS I the conf ; 
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and hampered situation, he ere. 
cuted his importaut trust by join. 
ine lieutecol, MacLeod. On the 
following forenoon the 
this party arrived, consisting of a 
detachment of the roval artillery, 
the grenadiers of his majesty’s 50h 
regiment, and the fi. 
and rifle c< mpiny ol his majesty's 
“Sth. This reinforcement deter: 
mined me Upon My plar of opera- 
tions.——The palace, or Krattia, 
the sultan is surrounded by regular 
works about three miles in circum- 
ference; at each corner there is 2 
formidable bastion enfilading the 
curtain, and the principal ent 
m front is stronely defended by 
cannon. The whole of the fortif- 
cation is surrounded by a wet ditch, 
and the gateways are all provided 
th draw-bridges, to prevent the 
passage across, With ail these 
obstacles to our success, I relied 
upon the gallantry of m) troops 
and determined upon the assaut 
on the morning of the 20th inst. 
In all the preparation necessaty, I 
experienced much assistance from 
licut.-col. Mackenzie of the 
gineers and major Thorne deput) y 
quarter-mastel r-general, who pro- 
cured every information that cov 
possibly be- obtained, and Wi 
whom I arranged the plan ‘ 
attack,<The principal part of the 
force was divided into two columns; 
the leading one commanded by 
lieut.«col. Watson, of his m yest ‘ 
14th foot, and the other by lieut 


colonel MacLeod, of his majesty 's 
5b 


COMPpPann ; 








yl i Heneal itive miantry, 
A’ : + 
commanded er pariy, anu 
made a detour towards the rear ol 
Xf > ee ; 7/\t 
Krattan. Mayor Grant con- 

i ; ber 
ducted a centra -infront, At 
half an ! het Gay, tie CO- 

hee . ’ : é 

t ind of Heute 


’ . 
jumns 
— i i] ¥i 
Watson and iteut,-col. I 


Wa to the eust 


’ 
~ 
Ullte 


Leod moved fo: 


curtain, under cover of the fire 
from our fort. ‘They were, howe 
ever, di covered by the e1 “my be- 


~aline-ladders were plant- 
instantly 


doen tha 
tui 


ed. The alarm was 


given along the works, which only 
increased the activity and emulation 
oj Our troop Lieut.-co l. Watson 
advanced in the most gallant style, 
and soon + ee bar possession of 


Dal- 


the rampart. Part of major 
ton’s battalion crossed the ditch at 
the N. FE. ll a under captain 


Leys, and running along the beam, 
admitted lieut.-col. MacLeod with 
the sec column, who blew 
open the prince’s gate, and entered. 
The action then became genera}, 
rt Dalton, with part of the 
try battalion, led in a 


nd 


’ 
spirited style to the south gate, 
where they admitted licut.-col. De- 
war, and saved the life of the 


price The 
proceeded to scour 


ol . ; 
and the capture of the 


revent. gallant 14th 
the ramparts, 


sultan ren- 


dered the victorv complete. l h ive 
tae honour to report to you, that 
cun 4 this arduous c mnfict the 


Toomogung Semoud 
was killed, Lie: L.-Ci 
he good fortune to encounter his 
party; and as he was known to be 
He most powerful chieftain in the 
aterest of the sultan, and his instie 
§ator in every hostile proceeding 
against the British government, I 
consider this event as of the greatest 
po litte, il im: po rtance. A bout the 


Conclusion of the assault, [ was 


De an wa “at 
I. Dewar had 
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myself severely wounded in the 
arm. ihus, with less than 1000 
firelocks uccually engaged, we have 


defeated upw: ids of 17,000 men, 
and afforded a lasting proof of our 
superiority and power. I shall re- 
frain from entering into further 
particulars, as you were present 
upon the spot, and our cordial 
communications wjth each other 
have rendered them unnecessary. 
I have the honour to solicit your 
particular attention to the valuable 
services of Mr. Crawfurd, resident. 
It is impossible I can convey to 
you how deeply [ am impressed 
with a sense of his talents and exe 
ertions. From the period of my 
arrival until the conquest of the 
Krattan, he was uniformly active 
and ass:duous, and his personal ex- 
posure in the assault of the works 
merits equally my thanks and com- 
mendation.—Mr. Robinson of the 
civil service and Mr. Hardie were 
also volunteers upon the occasion. 
l cannot speak too highly of their 
eagerness and zeal. Mr. Deans, 
assistant to the resident, was essen- 
tially useful im conducting lieut.- 
col. Dewar’s party to the south 
pale, . 
R. R. Gitvespre, col. 
Return of killed and wounded.— 
Killed 23 ; wounded 76. Total, 96. 


Paris, Feb. 
To-day, Monday, the 14th of 
tiesty the emperor 
and k 1G depurted at one o'clock 
from the palace of the Thuilleries 
in grand state to proceed to the pae 


*% 5 
4 | aie 


lace of the legislauve body. Sale 
voes of artillery announced the 
departure of his majesty from the 
‘Chuuleries, and his arrival at the 


legi ] itv ew dy. 

( Here follows the route the pro- 
cession took, and an account of the 
formalities observed by the presi- 
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dent and legislative body on re- 
ceiving Bonaparte. ] 

After the oath had been admi- 
nistered to the new members of the 
legislative body, the emperor de- 
livered the following speech : 

« Gentlemen, deputies from the 
departments to the Jegislative 
by dy » 

« The war again lighted in the 

rerth of Europe offered a favour- 
able opportunity to the projects of 


ste 


the English upon the peninsula. 
‘They have made great efforts. All 
thetr hope s have been deceived. 
"Their army was wrecked before the 
citadel of Burgos, and obliged, after 
PAVING Sit tered great losses, to eVva- 


. " ts _~— 
| { Sens &>, e8act 


nish territory.—I 
myself entered Russia. ‘The French 
» constantly victorious in 
the ficlds of Ostrowno, Polotsk, 
Mohilow, Smolensk, Moscow, Ma- 
lairaslovitz, The Russian armies 
rould not <tand before our armies. 


‘ 
Moscow fellinto our power. Whilst 
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upon my army. In a few nights I 
saw every thing change—] expe. 
rienced great osses——they would 
have broken my heart, if under 
such circumstances I could have 
been accessible to any other senti- 
ments than those of the interest, 
the glory, and the future prospe. 
rity of my people. On seeing the 
evils which pressed upon us, the 
joy of England was great—her 
hopes had no bounds—she offered 
our finest provinces as the reward 
of treason—she made, as the con. 
ditions of peace, the dismember- 
ment of this vast empire ;—it was, 
under other terms, to proclaim 
perpetual war. ‘The energy of my 
people under these great circum. 
stances ; their attachment to the ine 
tegrity of the empire; thelove which 
they haveshown me, have dissipated 
allthese chimeras, and brought back 
our encmies toa more just consider. 
ation of things. The misfortunes pro- 
duced by the rigour of hoar frosts 
have been made apparent in all 
their extent: so also have the 
grandeur and the solidity of this em- 
pire, founded upon the efforts and 
the love of fifty miilions of cit 
zens, and upon the territorial re- 
sources of one of the finest coun: 
tries in the world.—It is witha 
lively satisfaction that we have 
scen our people of the kingdom of 
Italy, those of ancient Holland, 
and of the united departments, 
rival with old France, and feel that 
there is for them no future hope 
but in the consolidation and te 
triumph of the Grand Empire 


ry% -4 aa se. aad 
he agents of England propagates 
among all our nerghbours, the spr 
mit of revolt against SOVETCIZNS 5 


Enzland wishes to see the whox 
continent become a prey to civil 
war, and-ail the furies of anareny: 
but providence has designed ber 
herself to be the first viction = 
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anarchy and civil war.—lI have 
signed with the pope a concordat, 
which terminates all the diflerences 
chat unfortunately had arisen in the 
church. The French egy 
reigns, and will reign, in Spain. . 

am satisfied with my allies. I will 
abandon none of them. I will 
maintain the integrity of their 
sates. The Russians shall return 
into their frightful climate. I de- 
sire peace; it is necessary to the 
world, Four years after the rup- 
ture which followed the treaty of 
Amiens, I proposed it in a solemn 
manner. I will never make but 
an honourable peace, and one con- 
formable to the interests and gran- 
deur of my empire, My policy is 
not mysterious; I have stated all 
the sacrifices I could make. So 
long as this maritime war shall 
last, my people must hold them- 
selves ready to make all kinds of 
sacrifices, because a bad _ peace 
would make us lose every thing—- 
even hope—and all would be com- 
promised—even the prosperity of 
our descendants. America has had 
recourse to arms, to make the so- 
verergnty of her flag respected.— 
The wishes of the world accompany 
her in this elorious contest. If she 
terminate it by obliging the ene- 
mies of the continent to acknow- 
ledce the principle, that the flag 
covers the merchandize and crew, 
and that neutrals ought not to be 
subject to blockades upon paper, 
ane whole conformable to the sti- 
pulitions of the treaty of Utrecht, 
America will have credit from all 
a ns—posterity will say, that the 
rr — had lost its rights, and 
Me we new one reconquered them. 
uy Muster of the interior will 
“aP/ain to you in the exposé of the 
oo the emprre, the pro- 
Pe : Us state of aviiculture, manu- 
‘ctures, and of our interior com- 
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merce, as well as the still constant 
increase of our population. Inno 
age have agriculture and manufac- 
tures been caried to a higher de- 
gree cf prosperity in France. I 
want great resources to meet the 
expenses which circumstances de- 
mand; but, by means of the dif- 
ferent measures which my ministe: 
of finances will propose to you, 1 
shall not impose any new burthen 
on my people.” 

After the speech, the sitting ter- 
minated, and his majesty retired 
amidst acclamations. 

The prince archchancellor of the 
empire appeared in the senate to 
preside at the sitting, and caused 
the concordat signed at Fontain- 
bleau the 25th of January, 1813, 
between his majesty the emperor 
and king and his holiness Pius VII. 
to be read. 

CONCORDAT. 

His majesty the emperor and 
king, and his holiness, being in- 
clined to put a termination to the 
differences which have arisen be- 
tween them, and to pron ide 
against the difficulties that have 
taken place in several affurs con- 
cern ir the church, have uvreed 
upon the following articles, which 
are to serve as the basis of a delini- 
tive urrangement: 

Art. 1. His holiness shall exere 
cise the pontificate in France, and 
in the kingdém of Italy, in the same 
manner and-same forms as_ his 
prececessors, 

2. The ambassadors, ministers, 
chargés d’affaires, of foreign powers, 
to the holy father, and the ambas- 
sadors, ministers, or chargés d’af- 
faires, whom the pope may have 
with foreign powers, shall enjoy 
such immunities and privileges as 
are enjoyed by the di,lomatic 
body. 

§, The domains which were por- 
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sessed by the holy father, and that 
have not been alienated, shall be 
exempted from all kinds of IMpostss 
and shall be administered by his 
agents or charges d’affaires. Those 
which were alienated shall be re- 
placed to the amount of 2,000,000 
francs in revenue. 

4. Within the space of six months 
following the notification of the 
usage ot nomination by the em pe- 
ror to the arch! ishoprics and bi- 
shoprics of the empire and king- 
dom of Italy, the pope shall give 
institutions in confor. 
mity with the concordat, and by 
virtue of this present indulto. a 
preiuding miormation shall be gis 
by the metropolitan, The six 
months being expired, without the 
pope hav Inner accorded to the insti- 
tution, the metrope li an, or in de- 
him, where a me pes. a an 
bishe p ot 
hall proceed to the 
Institution of the new bish Ds so that 
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[ February, 
shoprics, in partily:, in their favour, 
A pension all be ar) en to them 
cy! uth to the re —_ le re eni ved 
by them, and they may be replaced 
in the vacant seats, either in the 
empire, or in Italy. 

His m ests and his h liness 
will at a proper time concert with 
each other on the redu ‘t10n to be 
made, if it should take place, in 
the bishoprics of Tusca: 
country of Genoa, as likewise for 
the bishoprics to be established in 
Holland and in the Elanseatie de 


‘ ns 
¥, Aha halk 


partments. 
9. The propaganda, the peni. 
tentiary, al od ae archives, shail be 


established ia the paace Ol the holy 
father’s abode. 

10. His 
good favour to those 
bishops, priests, and lay-brethren 
who have incurred his displeasure 
in consequence of actual events. 

11. The holy father agrees to the 
above dispositions, in consideration 
of the actual state of the 
and in the confidence 
his majesty has twnspired 
he will grant his powerlul p! 


tion to the ni ts wants which 


maiesty restores bis 


cardinals, 


church, 
th which 
t€Ce 
immer 
religion suffers in the times we 


live ill. 
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were overpowered, and one of 
was $0 dreadfully beaten, 
his iife was, for a time, in the 
nimost danger from the severe 
blows he received on his head with 
he butt end of a gun, till it was 
shattered from the barrel, and the 
lock broken in pieces. 
SPAIN. 

%, The cortes, fully concur- 
ring with the regency, passed a 
‘ree on the 6th ult. investing the 
marquis of Wellington with exe 
traordiar\ powers, as generalts- 
simo of the Spanish land forces. 
A portion of the Spanish general 
stall is appointed io attend marqu!s 
Wellington, and to them all the 
communications from the different 
armies are to be addressed: onthe 
other hand, all orders relative to 
the armies ure to emanate from hi 
lordship, through the channel of 
the Spanish staif near his person. 
General Castanos, who has had 
several conferences with the mar- 
quis Wellington, has arrived at 
Seville, to prepare the Spanish 
army for active Operations; and it 
is under stood that a great and de. 
termined effort will be made in the 
course of the approaching spring 
tofree the peninsulafrom the enemy. 
The cortes have agreed to fur. 
nish dord Wellington with an army 
of 50,000 men for the next cam- 
pagn; and for these troops his 
lordship is to have the appointment 


at off 


t oftcers. A corps of rescrve 1s 
aso to be formed in Andalusia, 
and another in Gallicia, in order to 
Matntain the more prominent force 

4 condition of permanent efh- 
ency. Let but the troops be 
“upphied ior the destruction of the 
smmon enemy, and placed under 
per Management, and we shall 
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40 abolition of the inquisition, 
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the suppression of the convents, 
and establishment of persons not 
noble by birth,, in the departments 
formerly occupied by nobles alone, 
appears to have caused considerable 
discontent among the clergy and 
nobility of the ancient regime; 
some of whom, in conjunction with 
king Joseph’s, partisans, published 
libels upon the regency, and against 
British influence. ‘Three or four 
of the leaders of this faction were 
arrested in Seville. The regency, 
it is reported, demanded of the 
‘ortes a temporary suspension of 
habeas corpus, to make fur- 
her arrests; which was refused by 
the cortes, who did not think the 
affair of sufhcient importance to 
require sO strong a measure. One 
of the libels was to the following 
effects——" The streets of Seville 
present to the Spanish’ people, to 
that people ever pious and friendly 
to the monks, a spectacle which 
must excite the most painful senti- 
ments.—Priests, who never could 
have believed that the smallest 
opposition could be made to their 
assembling, present themselves ; 
the intendant commands them in 
the name of the government, not 
to assemble, and prohib:ts their 
entrance into the monasteries ; they 
entreat, they supplicate, but they 
are not heard ; they are abandoned, 
they are repulsed ; and tn order to 
avoid dying with hunger, these 
wretches disperse themselves 
through the streets, and beg their 
bread from door to door, clad in 
those sacred habits which the 
people revere 5 they stop in the 
public places, at the doors of the 
churches, and there implore the 
pity of the populace. What have 
these ministers of God done ? What 
crime have they committed? &c.” 
GERMANY. 

21. The German papers have 
lately 
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lately furnished an unequivocal ac- 
knowledgeme nt of the distress and 
ruin to which two of the sovereigns 
of the Rhenish confederation are 
reduced. Saxony and Wirtemberg 
have both made unexampled sacri- 
fices to Bonaparte, and, as it 
would appear, with very litde 
gratitude on his part. After hav- 
me sent the flower of their youth 
to be slanghtered, they are directed 
to raise contingents, and 
rrpoverish their: subjects by the 
exactions necessary to equip them. 
As if this were not sufficient, there 
is an art oo in the Frankfort 
Gazette, evidently inserted by au- 
thority, and the desien of which is 
to incite the vassal princes to make 
an offer of pecumiary support to 
their oppressor—or, in other words, 
to maintain their own conn gents 
“ hile they are fighting for the 
ambition of Bonaparte. 

22. [The last gazette contains a 
proclamation by the honourable T. 
S. Raffes, leur enant-governor of 
Java, dated Dyojocarta, June 
1812, notifying that the sultan 
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the second is ue- 
posed from his throne and govern- 
} rt, beca @ bad ited } 
t if . a re ved ul wort y tne 
c t e British governe 
ment. Dut ¥ months before 
hye ii : g werament, 
he put to death the first minister, 


futher of 
ive old 
Shortly 


this he caused seven of the 


} “J the 
thit muiorster, an mofen 


man, to be assassinated. 


prinetpal chiefs of the country to be 
rraded 


oa ot eo 
strangicd; he likewise ce 


and threatened the life of the he. 
reditary prince, whose throne he 
usurped ; and had intrigued with 
other clacts, for the purpose of 


undermining the British power by 
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posed prince, is declared sultan of 
the kingdom ot Mataram, 


SWEDEN AND DENMARK, 


A very interesting Teport has 
lately been published in Sweded, 
dated Stockholm, January nth, 
}81S, and addressed to th ¢ king 
of Sweden by M. D’En; gestrom, 
his minister for for ergn atiairs, on 
the political relations betwcen 
Sweden and France during the last 
two years. It appears trom this 
document, that the demands made 
by Bonap: irte on Sweden, about 
the close of 1811, and post terior to 
the occupation of Pomerania by the 
French troops, were: “ That a 
new declaration of war should be 
made against En: gland; that all 
communication wit h Englis sh cruis 
ers should be severely prohibited ; 
that the shores of the Sound 
should be provided with batteries, 
the English vessels fired upon with 
cannon, and the _ flect equipped. 
That, besides, an army of from 
80 to 40,000 men should be raised 
for the purpose of attacking Russia 
at the moment when hos tilities 
should commence between that 
power and the French empire. 
That, to indemnity Sweden, Pia- 


land should be restored. Bona- 
parte also weuld engage to pur 
chase colonial p duce to” the 


amount of twenty millions of 
francs, prov idedt the p: ryment s hould 
oaly be effected when th Or us 
were landed a at Dantzic or Lubeck. 
Finally, he would pern nit Sweden 
to participate in all the right and 
advant. ages enjoyed by the states _ 
the contederation of the Rhine 

It is well — ny these offers were 
re rep a The report co ncludes 
with th followit g intimation : 
as Should your majesty, for the 
sent safety and future secumty 
of Sweden, be ccmpelled 


’ pre- 


to put 
your 
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your armies in motion, tt will not be 
wreh a view to conquer provinces 
useless to rhe prosperity of the 
S-andinavian peninsula. Proud 
of their rights, united to their so- 
vereign, the Sweues will march to 
meet their enemies. The recol- 
lection of their illustrious ancestors, 
and the justice of their cause, will 
ensure their success.” Such was 
the tone of insolence held by Ale 
quier, the French ambassador, 
towards Sweden, while making 
these demands, that, when the latter 
government required to know what 
Sweden could promise herself in 
compensation for the new sacrifices 
which might be the result of the 
French claims, Alquier replied, 
“that his master (Bonaparte) re- 
quired in the first imstance deeds 
conformable to his system; after 
which, it was possible that what his 
imperial majesty was inclined to do 
in favour of Sweden migh: become 
the subject of discussion.” 
AMERICA. 

26. Boston papers to the 15th 
ult. mention a great mortality which 
prevails in the invading American 
army, particularly among those 
troops stationed at Burlington. 
From five to twelve men die daily. 
The cause of this sickness in the 
army ts traced to the soldiers hav- 
ing been encamped on a low wet 
plain, In these papers ts an official 
report from general Hopkins. It 
is truly laughable, and affords a 
singular idea of American dis- 
cipline. General Hopkins project- 
¢d an expedition of mighty pro- 
— against the Kickapoo villages. 
Fits % irrtors, all mounted riflemen, 
Srossed the Wabash, and had 
Marched ¢! 
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they had nothing to do but to follow 
it. No such thing; they hold a 
council, excluding the general ; and 
after re-examining the evidence, 
which hehad before considered, they 
at length make a report, that they 
acquiesce in his views. ‘Thinking 
himself now secure in the confidence 
(observe, not the obedience) of 
his army, he marches on four 
dxys successively, without any 
occurrence good or bad. The fitth 
day, a violent gust of wind annoys 
these warriors; and some straggling 
Indians having set fire to the long 
grass in their neighbourhood, this 
inclines the army to return. The 
poor general next morning assem- 
bles his officers, argues the matter 
with them, fairly states the pro and 
con, and, after advising them to 
proceed, begs they would take the 
sense of the army on the measure. 
“In less than an hour the report 
was made almost unanimously 
to return.’ The general, still dise 
satistied, requests that he may dictate 

the course to be pursued that day 
only,—puts himself in tront,—di- 
rects them to follow /Aim,—when 
lo! most preposterous event! the 
columns move off a contrary way. 
‘The . treat soon becomes an abe 

solute flight. The columns fall 

into disorder, and general Hopkins 

throws himself mto the rear, and 

brings it up with less loss than heex- 

pected, thougl he has “ no reasonto 

think they were either followed or 

menaced by an enemy. 1 laving thus 

returned without secing either ene- 

my or village, thanks are given 

to the officers for lending him their 

authority, and the troops are said 

to have exhibited a_ formidable 

appearance ; and this, it is hoped, 

will operate beneficially in terrify. 

ing the hostile tribes who never saw 

them.”” The finest touch of the 

pathetic cluscs the performance ; 
for 
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for the gener: al says, and we be- 
lieve it is to be found in no other 
official dispatch, that a 
diarrhea had so Ry aes d hin 
he was unable to sit his 
Another detachment, un 
ral Tupper, is satd to have merited 
gpreat praise, except in one instance 
—when in face of the 
who was advancing, they k 
ranks ** to 


” 


hor ¢ — 
; 
; 


r eene- 


‘'t their 


, | | + 7] 
pursuc—a wiwured 


a 
“v 


fied Laas Gaz +t N * 2, ( De e | 1.) 


the Russtan 


‘The progress ot 
army in the pursuit of the enemy 
becomes every hour more rapid and 
remarkable ; every step i advances 
isa victory, ind de t tive to he 
nemy of our native country, to th 
enemics of Euro: Russiz now 


exhubtts an cCxaited aspect to tne 
| . ‘ + + 

whole world, and we can boldly 

assert, that all nations, not even 


"ye? T tery ’ +) a ’ ’ 
Cx¢ p ap LilOsSe unhay i 


despotism, who through pusilla- 
mimity and weakness have been 
irmed against her, await her vic- 
tones in h pes through them of 
obtal ne peace and happiness. Oa 
the one side we see a valiant army, 
whose regiments are not broken, 
und whose warriors are animated 


ieceling of 


for the 
ol their towns a nd v1!. 


with an elevated 
vengeance for their homes, 
plu bi ier i 
lages, vengeance for inhumanity. 
em: they know 


s; and 


ev fam toer rapid neste ot the 
enemy, U may at times be ex. 
posed to unavoidable wants, 
they bear 1 with covrare, 
because t ‘ vict before 
then {) cs Cul 
the ruins of 1 timmen ar! ¥. in 
which numerous foreiyn 3 Ons 
Were untied togect)) to destroy 
a powertul nation in the bosom of 
ts mative country. ‘Jhey wer 
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enemy, 


of 


vy slaves of 
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encouraged by a view of the result, 
hut this result was dece ptive. One 
single heavy blow threw this im. 
mense ho t mto conf Ision. They 
fiy, pursued by fear and terror 
‘They 


i . ’ ’ ° 
wa Ae _ © Piygee . 
having no food ; they are in de 


are tolloved by hunger 


spiuryand forced to cat dead horses, 
ft reed to do what their P lished 
cont emp raries cans Arce! ly he. 
1, ou “87 | a , ’ 7 

MeV’ —fe ed up bff UUhas 5c of ‘ thar ow u's 


’ 


brethren dead : 

“The roads by which they fond. 
te “a triumph, 
and laden with booty, are covered 
with therr dea , Their 


? wre r) 
wha bah 


ly cre amt 0 


‘ 
» 


sick and wounded are thrown aside 

, +) . —— ; 
by thy m on wien mare ly al l lett 
L prey to fame and the cold. 
All these untortun ate, condemned 
LO perisn far {rom their own coun 


tries, Curse, in diferent languages, 
ambition as the cause ot their de. 
struction ; and those who still re 
main under the colours of the 
broken legions, follow them with. 


out cour ige—wihout hi pe. Worn 
out with sufferings, they have lost 


in fortune and 
their generals. ‘heir cannon are 
taken by hundreds, They them- 
selves surrender in whole detach 
ments. At the first shot 
either throw away their arms, of 
fight out of mere desperation. 
Such is the condition of the two 
armies which are now to decide the 
fate of many nations.” _ 

The greatest exertion are 
making in Russia to increase the 
military force of that emp ire A 


f 


all confidence 


they 


oar levy + has been ordered of 
000 1 nen, to be raised wipin a 


) 
ee The provinces Ww, hich h ave 


wears in the Jast ¢ impaig ~n are 
exempted. 
The emperor Alexander's pro- 


1% C calling 
ht men m 


clamation dated Dec. 


out a new levy of eig F 
my . . . _—_ . 

every 500 (which, it is calculated, 
Wi 
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will produce 900,000), is in sub- 
follow s :—It states the ne- 
pin if up a military 
farce 2 rate ro the circumstances 
i toe s Russia having been 
invad ed by an enemy, lea ling are 
; fro m almost every European 
nation, has been obliged to make 
enormous saci ee and thouzh, 
by the aid « divine providence, 
those armies gree been enti irely 
dissipa ted, and their poor remains 
are seeking safety in a precipitate 
fli; ght ; , yetit becomes necessary to 
maintain the f lory of the empire, 
by such a military establishment as 
shall insure permanent security. 
The arm of the giant is broken, but 
his destructive strength must be 
prevented from reviving; and his 
power over the nations w ho serve 
him out of terror, must be taken 
away, Russia, extensive, rich, and 
pacilic, SCC K | 

not to dis spose Oi thrones, She de- 
r herself, and for 
all. She will n ty however, suffer 
the wicked so to abuse her mode- 
t) well-be- 


fotias Ps 
ration, as to endanger the 
‘ . ‘ . 
ing of herself, or of other nati 


sie “a> 
cessity of kee 


mK 


no conquests,—wishes 


whe rire rrel let 
$) C$ iran st | t 


ms. 
Pai 4a _ , ° 
ainful as it is toOcalLL UwOYON uw loyal 
ang affecti nate peopic ior New eXe 
tul more 
sri bas ‘ ‘ 
painful to see them exposed to 
s 


] tee e1 > ‘ 
Clamities for the want of an ade. 
quate defence; and that the most 


grevous calamities would result 
from the success of her late invadc 


is evident from the enormities they 
have already commitied. ‘The 


oe (rust in God and his 
brat ave armies, \ whic h shall be raised 
tothat im ! umber, which 1s 
adsolu sal nece vary tor the preser- 
vation of what has been urchased 


by Ss many lah ITS and sacriuces 
and 50 much blood.” 


The force that will be rai 
may set at 


‘ CU, 
defiance any future 
e UItS Oi France > a fo: ( 


. 
. “Ty sot 
ao | or 4 sivnidt.* 
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ing of men whose hearts and minds 
are enthusiastically attached to the 
cause in which they are called upon 
to fight. The men are at hand, 
and anxiously wait the signal to 
join their brethren in arms, What 
may not the presence of such an 
army effect in Europe! The ty- 
rant of Francé may levy upon 
paper; but his decree can only 
produce reluctant conscripts filled 
with despair, and looking only to 
destruction ; animated by no com- 
mon principle, but losing all cou- 
rage and firmness, in the conscious. 
ness that they are merely the servile 
tools of their leader’s lawless ambi- 
tion ; and that he will basely desert 
them in the hour of danger, when- 
ever it suits his own convenience, 
utterly re; ess of their miseries 
or their sul | 
A letter from Messina says, that 
had it not been for the successes of 
the Russians, Murat was to have 
been removed to the throne of 
Poland, and N: iples aunexed to the 
kinedom of Italy. 
Marshal Kura off has been cre- 
ated by Alexand 
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TINGS. 


» price of omo- 


Lord Caihearv’s§ di vatches, 
dated St. Petersbure, the Oud of 

December, melo: 
tails from general Kutusoff of the 
f4th, written from the theatre of 
1 
! 


| 
very iOng dee 


tie operations. ‘They Slate, that 
in the passage of the Beresina the 
Russians took about 20,000, prt- 
soners. In the pursuit from the 
Beresina to Wilna 7000 more fel} 
into their hands, including bag- 
gage, &c.3; among which is a 
great part of B naparte’s perso- 
nal ettects, and important state- 

On the 10th ult. the Russians 
entered Wilna, taking in and be- 
fore that place 5 pene! ths YS oth- 
tn 


lor 


1) ry? 
paper 
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cers, 24,440 ptivales, J 
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2 colours, one eagle, and the whole 
of the magazines. 

These dispatches make the num- 
ber of prisoners taken since the last 
account, upwards of 40,000 men. 
Of the remainder not more than 
20,000 were believed to be effective 
on the 14th ult. Little doubt, 
there/ore, can be entertained of the 
entire annihilation of the French 
grand army, especially as Wittgen- 
stein reports, that the Bavarian 
division had been surrounded by 
adjutant-general Kutusoff’s corps, 
and cut off from Wilha. It ts in 
fact supposed, that only a few 
officers have escaped. Besides the 
prisoners, the French have, since 


the last accounts, lost 200 pieces of 


cannon, all their macazines, steres, 
&e. Several general officers had 
been taken, amongst whom is ge- 
neral Lefevre, who violated his 

arole, and ran away from Chelten- 
cm 

From a perusal of official details, 
we find that the destruction of the 
French army has been most com. 
plete. Macdonald’s corps has beet 
so weakened by the detection of the 
Prussians, that he has tollowed his 
master’s example, and run away 
from it. 

We have received two Russian 
documents of high interest—a 
manly declaration of marshal prir ce 
Smolensko, in the name of the em- 
peror Alexander ; and a noble and 
magnanimous declaration of his 
imperial majesty himself, on the 
present auspicious and most pro- 
mising state of affairs. The former 
is more particularly addressed to 
Prussia, on the Russian armies 
passing the frontiers of that king- 
com ; and expresses the empercr’s 
determination to demonstrate his 
friendship for the unhappy enslaved 
Frederick, by restoring the mo- 
narchy of Prussia to its former 
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eclat and extent. The latter :. 
addressed to the different states 
that have so long bent under the 
tyrannic and galling yoke of 
France, and is peculiarly entitled 
to the most serious consideration of 
all the sovereigns and states of the 
continent ; nor can it in reason be 
supposed that any one of them will 
not be raised from his torpor by the 
animating call of the magnanimous 
Alexander, or that they cannot feel 
with him, that now is the apvointed 
time of salvation. Indepe ndently of 
their own interests, dignity, and 
independence, let them but consult 
the universal feelings of their sub. 
jects, and they cannot hesitate for 
a moment to take the becoming 
and necessary resolution of shaking 
off the disgraceful servitude im- 
posed upon them by France, under 
the delusive name of an alliance. 
"lhe whole of this noble and adm. 
rable proclamation cannot be too 
deeply studied by the princes aad 
the people of the continent, to 
whom it is a most praiseworth) 
and inspiriting invitation to throw 
off their debasing bond 
assist the generous emperor, 
holds out to them a festering @ 
protecting hand, in restoring the 
grand principle of the independence 
of Europe. As the magnanimous 
Alexander himself well observes 
“Ages may elapse before am op- 
portunity equally favourable again 
presents itself; and it would be 
an abuse of the goodness of pro- 
vidence not to take advantage of 
this crisis to reconstruct the great 
work of the equilibrium of Europe, 
and thereby to insure public tram 
quillity and individual happiness. 
A private letter from 5t. Pe wit 
burg mentions a curious anecadtes 
in relation to the altered feelings o 
the soldiers towards Bonaparte 
during his retreat.—For a long 
ume 
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time Napoleon rode in a close car- 
riage, surrounded by his half-ta- 
misned and dispirited troops, At 
length the men, indignant at seeing 
him sitting at ease, and feeling no 
part of the calamities he had so 
wantonly brought on them, cried 
aload—“ 3 tas Ja voiture.’ This 
call was not to be slighted: Bo- 
paparte instantly quitted the vehicle 
and mounted his horse, covered 
with his cloak, and muffled with 
fur. This condescension did not, 
however, appease his followers: 
half-naked and famishing with 
cold, they again cried out, “a bas 
le manteau.”” The great Napoleon, 
in compliance with the mandate of 
his soldiery, immediately threw otf 
his cloak and fur, and, in common 
with his men, exposed his person to 
all the inclemencies of the season. 
However, profiting by experience, 
the “ sacred squadron”? was imme- 
diately formed to protect the great 
emperor from the rising indignation 
of his own army, till an oppertunity 
should be afforded him of making 
his final escape. 
FRANCE. 

[t is a remarkable fact, that 
although Bonaparte reached Paris 
at halt past eleven at night on the 
18th December, no notice whatever 
was taken of his arrival either in 
the M. niteur Or in any of the minor 
papers of the 19th. His arrival 
was kept a secret till the following 
day, when discharges of artillery 
announced «it to the people. On 
the 20th Bonaparte received his 
senate and council of state, who 
Sage to present their congratu- 
wad 1 gl a bappy return j for 
. ue Character they give to 
his flight and discomfiture. The 
a then notices the late con- 
r; - “Sainst the government, 


ool recommends for ils security 
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and permanence, that they should 
bind themselves by oath immedi- 
ately to the infant king of Rome, 
as heir apparent of the empire.—- 
Bonaparte, in his answer, dwells 
upon the uncertainty of his own 
life, thus supporting the recom. 
mendation in favour of the king 
of Rome: he talks obscurely of a 
timid and cowardly soldiery ruin- 
ing the independence of states, and 
a pusillanimous magistracy de- 
stroying the empire of the laws; 
and boasts of what he has done for 
the regeneration of France. Of 
his northern expedition he says, 

“The war which I maintain 
against Russia is a -war of policy ; 
I have waged it without animosity ; 
I could have wished to spare her 
the misfortunes which she has 
caused herself. IL might have 
armed the greater part of her popu 
lation against her, by proclaiming 
liberty to her slaves; a great 
number of villages demanding this 
of me. But when I saw the bar- 
barism of that numerous portion 
of the Russian people, I refused to 
accede to a measure which wouid 
have devoted many families to 
death, and the most horrible pu- 
nishments. My army has sus- 
tained losses; but they arose from 
the premature severity of the sea- 
son.”” 


DISPATCHES FROMLGRD CATHCART’ 
Forcigneaofice, Fel, 27. 
St. Petersburg, Jan. 8. 


My lord,—I have the pleasure 
to acquaint your lordship, that 
count Heller arrived here last 
night from his uncle count Witte 
genstein, with accounts of the sure 
render of the Prussian corps 
which served in Courland under 
general York. And this officer 
states, that the Freuch marshal 
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(32) 2 so 
Macdonald has written to count 
Wittgenstein, to treat for capitula- 
tion, apparently not aware how 
completely he was surrounded. 
Count Wittgenstein had sent prince 
Repnin to settle this business. 
Accounts were received last Mon- 
day of the capitulation of the gar- 
rison of Memel; and [ saw in te 
hands of field marshal count 
Soltykoff the copy of the capitula- 
tion. The Prussian commandant 
Was a major, and the garrison con- 
sisted of two Prussian battalions, 
but there wa: return of thetr 
strength, or of the ordnance and 
stores in the place.—Your lordship 
will observe, that Gumbinnen and 
Insterburg are occupied, and that 
detachments are sent to Allanberg, 
Kreutzberz, and Braunsberg be- 
tween Dantzic and Kor’ :sberg, so 
that I have no doubt but that the 
latter place is occupied by the Rus- 
Sian troops. 


ne 


CATRCART, 

St. Petersburg, Jan. 16, 
My lord,—In a tormer dispatch I 
had the honour to inclose a journal 
of reports, received at head-quar- 
ters, to the Oth ult. with the addi- 
tion of the important news of the 
Capitulation of Memel, and 
vention of the Prussian part of the 
corps under marshal Macdonald. 
The parts this transaction 
have not been published; but no- 
thing can exceed the joy manifested 
by tl ¢ Pru sans on finding them. 
selves at liberty to embrace the 
Russi ind to renew their former 


as companions in arms: of 
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habits 


t there is the most certain evi- 
dk ‘ TT terms | ranted to the 
Pru re extremely liberal. A 
detac! : under gencral Mus. 
senbach wv aciuded, in the event 
tial « achhim;: these 
or me, and, with the 
>" : 
B\e sa) ; 
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the Prussian troops included a he 


convention, it is stated to me 

amount to 15,000 {men. Macdo. 
s"katg 

nald, however, availed himself sue 

: ‘ uve 


cessfully of stratagem, and, while 
treating for conference, had made 
progress in removing the remainder 
of his ferce in the direction of La. 
biau. He was closely pursued 
during the nicht from the Ist tothe 
2d inst. an 4 lost 609 prisoners; but 
repoi ts being rece vi d ¢ t a French 
corps in for ce at Wehlauv, it became 
necessary to direct the attention of 
the principal part of ihe pursuers 
to an attack upon t The 
occupation of Konirsberg by the 
Russian army. is detailed in two 
short bulletins, which have been 
published, and which I have the 
honour herewith to inclose. His 

has been occupied 
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Imperial majesty has 
in forming a new distribution of his 
army, which is divided into several 
corps, Which are advancing in dif 
ferentcolumns. I leara wich satis 
faction, though not officially, that 
a very considerable corps is intrust- 
ed to baron Winz:nerode, and 
that he has been promoted to the 
rank of lteutenant reine ral. The 
emperor moved in the night of ibe 
7th of January from Woilna, to join 
the division which comprehend 

guards, and the head-quarters o 
the whole army were at Mereez oa 
the 10th of January ; it was thought 
they would continue there for 4 
day or two.—The Austrians under 
prince Schwartzenberg had retired 
from Bielestock, and were near 
Warsaw, but not in force to render 
it probable that they would contend 
with the superiority that might be 
opposed to them, Zambrow #8 
said to be fortified and garrisoned 5 
but I do not conceive that any dit 
posable force upon the Vistula cam 
be adequate to the defence of the 


tétes-du-pont and fortresses on ¢ 
rivet, 


sha 


week 
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river, especially where active ope- 
rations can take place upon both 
banks, ‘The emperor remained 16 
or 17 days at Wilna, where his im- 

ial majesty issued many repu- 
Eotions and decrees ior the restora- 
tion of order in various provinces 
which have suffered, and for pre- 
vention of disease from the infection 
of prisoners, and from the number 
of dead bodies and quantity of car- 
rion still above ground. In the 
neighbourhood of Wilna 16,000 
corpses are piled up in heaps, for 
the purpose of being consumed by 
fire, when sufficient wood can be 
procured ; but numbers still re- 
main uncollected in the roads and 
villages, and the mortality in the 
hospitals at Wilna continues to be 
very great.—The emperor him- 
sel repeatedly visited all the hos- 
pitals, 


St. - ber burg, Jan ° o } 


My lord,—I have the honour to 
inclose a journal of the movement 
made by the several corps of his 
imperial majesty’s army from the 
4th to the 20th of January. Your 
lordship will observe, that by the 
rapid advance of the corps on the 
nght, the enemy has be en driven 
bevond the Vi tula: the Russian 
troops being in | ‘ssion of “Elb. 
ing, Marienbere, Marienwerder, 
and Neuenberg, The corps from 
Eibing and Maric berg, being 
drawn from the Nogat, att mpted 
tomake a stand at the téte-du-pout 
ai Derscha ry but w : 
pelled to abandon it, and retired, 
mr upon Dantzic, and the re- 
dette ig Stargard', still pur- 
te tres tt aepeaes 
. ‘Troops siauioned in Dant- 
me advanced to the Pregel, to 
our marshal Macdonald’s re- 
“at, and that they made no ree 


stance at EN . eta es 
1813. ying, having abane- 
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doned their artillery before their 
arrival at that place. The attack 
upon Marienwerder seems to have 
been nearly a surprise ; and Beau- 
harnois is said narrowly to have 
escaped being made prisoner, 
There is no report of the surren- 
der of Pillau.—On the | Sth of Jan. 
the emperor crossed the Niemen 
neur Morctz, amid the accla- 
mations of his brave troops, and 
has continued to march, with a 
division of his army, in a western 
direction through Berjuiki, Kras- 
nople, and Subalki, to Likue, 
whence the last dispatches are 
dated. Generals Milaradovitch and 
Docteroff, with the t Ops which 
crossed: the frontier at Grodno, 
move ma li eC pura to that of 


, 
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ral Sachen’ Cc l mn still furth r 
to the left. ‘There ave also tnter- 
mediate COr to Keep up t] ¢ OmM- 
munication between each of these 
columns.— ‘he Austrians remam.- 
ed on the Bug, probably with a 
view to create a aivel sh 1] fav ULL 
ot the army retiring upoa Dantztic, 
is lone as their own line OF retreat 
WAY TemMmain open,—-Graudentz has 
1 fy 1 wurison ~Th Rus. 
sians have unitormly been received 
by the inhabitants of the Prussian 
dominions astricads and deliverers, 
of which there is ample testimony 


in al private letters trom the LIM, 
as well as in public reports.— Lhe 


at ot the French through Pruse 


1,? } ‘ j . \ 2 
Sid Das, itKke that trom Mi COW, 
been marked by the abandonment 
of ma rayines, tumbri » al d other 
stores. —- Berthier, Victor, Mac- 
donald, Daru, and * Beauharnots, 
are named among the generals who 
are gone to Dantzic. The pre cise 
force in that place does not appear 
to be clearly ascertained ; but can- 


not easilv be estimated at more 


+ 


than halt the number of an ade- 
(C) quate 
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quate garrison, The intercepted 
courier from Bonaparte to Ber- 
thier is said to have carried orders 
to complete the provisions of Dant- 
zic for a long siege. The service 
upon the Vistula appeats to have 
been very ably performed ; and I 
have inclosed a copy of the thanks 
that have been given to general 
count Platoff, and the officers and 
troops under his command, in ge- 
neral orders. The intense cold 
has continued, and the marches of 
all the columns have been long and 
severe. I have, &e. 

CaTHcart. 

Field marshal prince Kutusoff 
Smolensko has laid betore his ma- 
jesty the continuation of the ope- 
rations at war, from the 4th to the 
10th Jan. (N. 5.) 

“ The 4th Jan. count Wittzen- 
stein reports under date 3lst Dec. 
that in the direction which he had 
taken towards Prussia, to act 
against the corps of marshal Mac- 
donald, he had overcome all the 
difficulties in his way on the coun- 
try roads, and came up with the 
enemy at Tilsit. He immediately 


surrounded Macdonald's troops of 


the vin with his cavalry, and sepa- 
rated him from the Prussian troops 
under the command of general 
d’York, by the detachment of ma- 
jor-gen, Deibitsch, whom he in- 
structed to enter into a negotiation 
with that general.—On the 30th 
Dec. leut.gen. d’York signed an 
ugreement to remain neutral with 
the troops under his command, 
consisting of 30 battalions of infan- 
try and 6 squadrons of cavalry, 
with SO piece sot artillery. By this 
means Macdonald has not more 
than about 5000 men of all de- 
scriptions with him, and 20 pieces 
ef artillery. — Adjutant-general 
Wasseltchekow reports, on the 31st 
Dec, that the Ausuian troops cop- 
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tinue their retreat, having divided 
themselves into three columns, and 
directed their march towards War. 
saw, and that he is at Menshenin 
with his detachment.—Count Pla. 
toff continues his march towards 
Insterburg, with the Don Cossacks.” 
Jan. 5, General count Wittgen. 
stein reports under date Jan. 3, that 
when the Prussian troops, 18,000 
men strong, with 60 pieces of ar. 
tillery, were obliged to conclude 
the agreement of becoming nea. 
tral, Macdonald, finding himself 
separated from the Prussigs, de. 
termined on making a speedy re. 
treat with the rematnder of histroops. 
The cavalry pursued him vigorous. 
ly, and on the first day took s. 
veral officersand about 800 men 
of the lower ranks _ prisoners. 
Count Wittgenstein having in the 
mean while obtained intelligence 
that the enemy’s troops which bad 
been in Dantzic were marching to 
Taplaken and Wehlaw, probably 
with intent tostrengthen Macdonald, 
or tocover his retreat, he turned with 
his corps against them, and lieut- 
gen. count Stenheil was on Jan, 3d 
already in Taplaken and Wehlaw. 
He likewise sent a strong party of 
cavalry into the low country be 
hind Konigsberg, and towards 
Elbing, for the purpose of depriving 
the enemy of all means of collect. 
ing provisions, as according to at» 
counts received, there is dnv 
in corn of different kinds. Ad 
miral Tschitschagow states that 
on Jan, 3d his headmost troops 
under count Platoff entered ito 
Insterburg ; _lieut.-gen. 
litz’s van-guard entered Gumbi- 
nen ; and major-gen. count Woron- 
zow marched into Memersdor!. 
The lieut.-gen. informs that major 
gen. count Oruk was, of bis 
entrance into the village of Stal 
penen, received by the inhabits 
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with undissembled joy and trans- 

: they all unanimously ex- 
claimed,’ May the emperor Alex- 
ander be the protector of the inno- 
ceat suffering nation!” and went to 
work to procure provisions and 
forage for our troops. 

Jan. 6. Adj.-gen. Wasseltchekow 

s under date Jan. 2, that 
according to certain intelligence 
obtained from the inhabitants, the 
whole French army has passed 
through Insterburg on its retreat: 
there was not at that time left of 
the whole French guards more than 
1500 men. 

Jan, 9. General count Wittgen- 
stein reports, under date Jan. 7, in 
completion of his former statement 
concerning the taking of the city 
of Konigsberg, that the enemy 
were driven out of that city by the 
four regiments of Cossacks, under 
the command of col. Riedeger.— 
They had observed the enemy’s 
movements from the commence- 
ment of the evening, and, notwith- 
standing the darkness of the night, 
took advantage of every step he 
made for his retreat. On the 4th 
Jan. at two o'clock after midnight, 
col. Riedeger, with the Cossacks 
before mentioned, pushed vigo- 
rously forward, and, after an obsti- 
nate ire of musketry, entered on 
the enemy's shoulders into the city, 
inwhich about 1$00men were made 
Prisoners. ‘The celerity with which 
ur troops forced their way into 
the city, obliged the enemy, besides 
this, to leave about S00U of his ex- 
hausted troops behind him, and to 
nk about thirty pieces of artillery, 
with the cartridge boxes, which be- 
a -. oe Sesleging train that 
-hreggy and, and which the 

tants are now employed in 
Son oP “wood After taking posses- 
™ the city, col. Riedeger again 


*t out with the aforesaid cavalry, 


without making the least delay, in 
pursuit of the enemy. In the course 
of our pursuit of the enemy from 
Tilsit to Konigsberg, and after 
taking possession of the city, he 
has lost fifty-one pieces of cannon 
in the whole. Adj.-gen, Wassel- 
tchekow states, nee a. date Jan. 5, 
that the Austrian troops, after 
strengthening their advanced posts, 
had drawn themselves towards 
Warsaw.— The report of the mili- 
tary operations, from the 30th Dec. 
to Jan 4, transmitted by the prince 
Smolenskv, contains amidst some 
unimportant matter, the following 
passapes : 

Our troops entered Memel on 
the 27th Dec. We there found 
200 sick, and about 100 of our pri- 
soners. We seized on three armed 
sloops of the French flotilla, and in 
the harbour we likewise took six 
sloops belonging to the Prussian 
flotilla, with 30 guns; 31 vessels 
belonging to different nations ; and 
a considerable quantity of colonial 
produce, imported by the French. 
In the town were found five pieces 
of cannon, &c. Themagazines con- 
tain large quantities of all kinds of 
corn and of brandy. ‘The heads 
quarters of his imperial majestys 
and of the marshal, continue to be 
for some time past at Wilna. Thus 
there no longer remains an enemy 
in the whole extent of the frontiers 
of Russia, and all the former Polish 
provinces, at this present time un- 
der subjection to the Russian scep- 
tre, are evacuated by the foreign 
troops. The anointed of the Lord 
has without doubt said by inspira- 
tion, “I will not lay down my 
arms until I have driven from the 
Russian soil the enemy who has 
dared to transgress its limits.”— 
This prophecy is fulfilled: the only 
traces of the enemy which are yet 
perceptible, are his bones spread 
(C 2) over 
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over the ficlds from Moscow to the 
frontiers, 
Wilna, Jan. 11. 

The emperor! Alexander departed 
from this place on the 7th imst.: 
the preceding day he issued a pro- 
clamation to his troops. 

The commander-in chief of the 
armies, marshal prince Kutusoft 
Smolensko, has reported as follows 
to his imperial majesty, from his 
head-quarters, Orany, 28th Dec. 
(9th Jan.) 

- Konigsberg, the ancient capi- 
tal of Prussia, is subject to your 
imperial majesty. ‘This vast city 
was captured on the 25th Dec. 
(6th Jan.) by count Wittgenstein’s 
advanced guard, under the orders 
of major-gen. Schepiliff. Marshal 
Macdonald occupied the town with 
a corps d’armée, composed of the 
old French guards, and some 

troops who had escaped the general 
destruction of the enemy’s grand 
army.—The wreck of his particu- 
lar corps, constituting part of this to- 
tal, was reduced to 2500 men: after 
the Prussians separated from them, 
there remained to him in all but 
about 7000 men. At the approach 
of the advanced guard, which 
briskly pursued, the enemy, without 
halting, passed by Konigsberg, and 
abandoned it to major-gen. Sche- 
piliff, who entered it without mect- 
Ng any resistance. This astonish- 
ing facility in giving up the pos- 
session of this city, is a consequence 
of the victories with which the 
arms of your imperial majesty have 
been crowned during the last two 
months. Macdonald's corps is pur- 
sued by Wittgensiein’s and Tschi- 
tschagoff’s army, by diagonal 
routes. 


MARCH. 
The Gazette of Feb. 27 containsa 
Aotification from the commissary 








“ee & (March, 
in chief ’s office, dated Fy b, 6, that 
any officer of cx mmissariat, who 
shall have lost a limb, or an eve, 
or totally lost the use of a limb, 
shall be entitled to a pension, come 
mencing from the time when he 
vas wounded, and depending in 
its amount on the rank he held, 
according to the scale annexed, the 
pension to be held with any other 
pay and allowance. The wounds 
for which pensions are granted 
must have been received since the 
commencement of hostilities in 
1793: the pension will be propor. 
tioned to the rank he held at the 
time of being wounded, and will 
be paid from Dec. 25, 18l1L— 
Commissary-general at the head of 
a department, 350/.; ditto, not at 
the head of a department, 300. ; 
deputy commissary-general at the 
head of a department, 200% ; ditto 
not at the head of a department, 
2007. ; assistant commissary-gene- 
ral, 100/.; deputy assistant commis 
sary-general, 7O/,; commissariat 
clerk, 40/.; commissary-geveral 
of accounts, 360/. ; deputy com- 
missary-general of ditto, 200%. 5 
assistant commissary-general of 
ditto, 1007. ; deputy assistant com- 
missary-general of dittc, 70/5 com 
missariat clerk, 40/. 


IRELAND. 


2. The important trial between 
the hon. F. Cavendish and the 
Atlas and Globe insurance com- 
panies terminated in the court of 
common pleas, Dublin. It was an 
action to recoverthe sum ol 16,500/. 
from the defendants, whe had 
insured the plaintiff's house 
library at Clontarf to that amount) 
both of which were nearly destroy 
ed by fire in July last. The & 
fendants contended that the fire 
was not accidental : and the jury 


found a verdict in their favour. 
count 
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ne OF KING’S BENCH. 

The hing v. Her ary White gun. 

For a iil bel on the duke of 
Cumberland. 

5. This was an information filed 
ex ofcic °} his majesty’s attorney- 
general for a g oss and scand: lous 
libel, mublish ed on the 30th August 
and the 27th Septe: mber last, m a 
newspaper called The Independ nt 
Whig, re fecting on the character 
of the duke of Cumberland. 

The princi illibel wasa letter 

‘ 





to the duke of P with this 
motto, Qu capil, ille / wbet,”” and 
5 gned | P) Lo=J Ut 

Sir William Garrow, as counsel 


“or oa. 
jor the pr } ecuti il, Tat a h ; AX ade 
thea ny utON 
ing feat ures ol the pi to! 
: +? ) . - 
Mr. Sc ! | tt, I T ati cele dant, 


lent 


made a long and able detence. 
Lord Ellenborough summed up 
for the jury, and said it would be 
for them to determine whether they 
had any doubts that the libels 
meant to accuse the duke of Cum- 
berland of having had a guilty 
concern in the death of Sellis. 
His lords] hip thought it was im- 
possible for any one to peruse the 
is Without having the firm con- 
viction on his mind that they had 
been written jor the distinct and 
unequivocal purp e of maintaining 
that Sellis did not die by his own 
hands, and that the duke of Cum. 
berland had been concerned in 
accomplishing such death. The 
“home questions,” for instance, 
did they not directly and unequivo- 
cally allude t LO the alle red} ict that 
the duke had some criminal con. 
hexion with the death of Sellis >— 
But befure |] ne was * agg the writer 


suds he would put a few questions 


libel 


ri him, What ' was it to be en- 
dured that this journalist should 
erect his tribunal, and that he 
would summon whom he pleased 


“a h, . . < . 7 4 X 
wea.’ ssia spurl US jurisdiction, 
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while the laws of the land were in 
full operation? Was such a spu- 
rious jurisdiction to impute crimes, 
and then to be suffered to put a 
string of que sttons to the accused ? 
He knew it was much the habit of 
the journals of these times to erect 
themselves into tribunals, and to 
call on every man to wn om they 
chose to impute a crime, to obey 
their tyran nic des potism, and to 
answer the charges preferred 
acainst them. He would deciare, 
that sooner than submit to be cate- 
chi ee in this way, be would rather 
live under the arbitrary rule of the 
tyrant of Trance; for he should 
deem that preferable to living un- 
der the arbitrary despotism of those 
journalists. It was his duty te 
pronounce a character apon the 
libels, and he did so by pronounci ie 
those now betore them to be most 
cious and notorious libels. 
The jury almost immediately 
returned a verdict of Guilty. He 
Was sentenced to be imprisoned fif. 
teen months, pane nayatineor’ 04. 
7. At the last quarter sessions 
for Derby, Abr il im Hodgki inson, 
found guilty of fore stalling Al Ash- 


? 


bourne, by buying ten pecks of 
potatoes before they came to the 
market, at ten-pence per peck, and 
selling them in the market for 
thirteen- -pence per peck, was sen- 
tenced to suffer one month’s im- 
prisonment. 

8, The lord chancellor has final. 
ly decided in the causce Wilkinson 
vw. Ad: ims and others, trustees, 
against the appellant. By this de- 
cision nearly a million sterling in 
estates is confirmed to three iNegiti- 
mate children of the late Mr. Wil- 
kinson, iron-master, in exclusion of 
his nephew, who had been brought 
up as his heir, resided with him, 
and man: ured his business upwards 
of thirty years, without any salary, 
(C 3) —M*+ 
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—Mr. W. became acquainted with 
the mother of the children in one 
of his visits to London, where she 
acted as a servant, and after he had 
attained his 70th year. This 
decision settles the question, which 
has lately been contested, that ille- 
gitimate children can succeed to 
estates by will. 

15. Intelligence by the Gotten- 
burgh mails states, that the grand 
Russianarmy marchingagainst War- 
saw is 60,000 strong. The emperor 
Alexander had arrived at Pultusk. 
The Austrian auxiliary corps had 
retired, Dantzic is not so com- 
pletely invested, but that at some 
points the garrison can freely make 
excursions to the distance of three 
German miles. The garrison ts 
numerous, and in no want of pro- 
visions or ammunition. The 
French head quarters at Posen 
are now occupied by the Saxons, 
under general Regnier, amounting 
in the whole to 86 or 40,000 men. 
The Berlin Gazette contains a pro- 
clamation of count Lazriston, 
general in chief of the corps of ob- 
servation of the Elbe, to the soldiers 
ol that army, calling upon them, 
as the first reserve of the great 
French army, to preserve their dis- 
cipline, and declaring that “ mili- 
tary commissions will be immediate- 
ly established in each department, 
whowillexecute pr mptyusticeon all 
agitators: and if any of the com- 
munes shall suffer themselves to be 
led astray by their perfidious insi- 
nuations, they will be laid under 
execution, and’ hostages will be 
required of them.” Another pro- 
clamation also appears from the 

king of Saxony tothe inhabitants 
o' Warsaw. 

21. ‘Lhts morning, about twenty 
minutes past six, the inhabitants of 
¥-xmouth were alarmed by the 
shock of an earthquake, which 
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lasted for two or three seconds 
The houses were shaken, the people 
hurried from their beds, and the 
utmost alarm prevailed for some 
time throughout the town. The 
shock was felt in like manner at 
Sidmouth, Budleigh, Salterton, 
Starcross, and for many miles 
along the coast ; but we have not 
heard of any ill consequences from 
it. 

27. The monument erected by 
the corporation of London to the 
memory of Mr. Pitt was opened 
to public view. It is placed on 
the south side of Guildhall, exactly 
facing thatofhis father thelate great 
earl of Chatham. Mr. Canning, 
accompanied by lord G. L. Gower, 
attended the corporationcommittee; 
and, after viewing it, expressed his 
satisfaction with the design and the 
execution of it. 

The massy substance on which 
the figures in this composition are 
placed, is intended to represent the 
island of Great Britain and the sure 
rounding waves. Qn an clevation 
in the centre of the island Mr. 
Pitt appears in his robes, as chan- 
ccllor of the exchequer, in the at- 
titude of a public orator. Below 
him, on an intermediate fore- 
ground, two statues characterie 
his abilities; while, with the na- 
tional energy, which is embodied, 
and riding on a symbol of the ocean 
in the lower centre, they assist 00 
describe allusively the effects of bis 
administration. Apollo stands om 
his right, impersonating Eloquence 
and Learning. Mercury is intro- 
duced on his left, as the represent- 
ative of Commerce and the patron 
of Policy. To describe the uspre- 
cedented splendour of success whie 
crowned the British navy wb 
Mr. Pitt was minister, the lower 
part of the monument is occup 
by a statue of Britannia sea 
triumphaouly 
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triumphantly on a sea-horse ; in Canning, is clear and nervous ; and 

her left hand is the usual emblem of avoids, more perhaps than could 

naval power ; and her right grasps have been expected from the right 

a thunder-bolt, which she is pre- hon. author, any very pointed 
ed to hurl at the enemies of her allusions to those matters of policy 

country. on which such contrariety of opi- 
The inscription, written by Mr. nion is still held. 


WILLIAM PITT, 
Son of Witt1aM Pitt Earl of Chatham, 
Inheriting the genius and formed by the precepts of his Father, 
Devoted himself from his early years to the service of the State. 


Oalled to the chief conduct of the Administration, after the close of a disastrous war, 
He repaired the exhausted Revenues, he revived and invigorated 
the Commerce and Presperity of the Country ; 
Aad he bad re-established the Public Credit on deep and sure foundations ; 
When a new War was kindled in Furorr, more formidable than any 
preceding War from the peculiar character of its dangers. 
To resist the arms of France, which were directed against the 
Iudependence of every Government and People, 
To animate other Nations by the example of Great Bartatn, 
Tocheek the contagion of opinions which tended to dissolve the frame of Civil Society, 
To array the loyal, the sober-minded and the good in defence of 
the venerable Constitution of the British Monarcuy, 
Were the duties which, at that awful crisis, devolved upon the British Minister, 
And which he discharged with transcendent zeal, intrepidity and perseverance : 
He upheld the National Honour abroad ; 
He maintained at home the blessings of Order and of true Liberty ; 
And, in the midst of difficulties and perils, 
He united and consolidated the strength, power and resources of the Empire. 


For these high purposes 
He was gifted by Divine Provipence with endowments, 

Rare in their separate excellence; wonderful in their combination: 
Judgement ; imagination; memory; wit; force and acuteness of reasoning; 
Eloquence, copious and accurate, commanding and persuasive, 

And suited from its splendour to the dignity of his mind 
and to the authority of his station ; 
A lofty spirit; a mild and ingenuous temper ; 
Warm end steadfast in friendship, towards enemies he was forbearing and forgiving. 
_ _ sllisindustry was not relaxed by confidence in his great abilities. 
His indulgence to others was not abated by the consciousness of his own superiority. 
Fis ambition was pure from all selfish motives : 
The love of power and the passion for fame were in him 
subordinate to views of public utility; 
Dispensing for near twenty years the favours of the Crewn, 
Fe lived without ostentation and he died poor, 
A Gratrrut Nation 


Decreed to him those funeral honours 
1° : . 
Which are reserved for emingnt and extraordinary men. 


This MonuMent 
bs erected by the Lorn Mayor, ALpermen, and Common Covuncit, 
_ To record the reverent and affectionate regret 
with which the City of Lonpon cherishes his memory; 
And to hold out to the imitativa of Posterity 
Those principles of public and private virtue, 
Which ensure to Nations a solid greatness, 
And to individuals an imperishable name, 


(C4) 
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SAINT PATRICK'S DAY. 

2). The anniversary of the so- 
ciety of St. Patrick was held on the 
17th inst, at the City of London 
tavern, by a company of nearly 
400 persons. ‘The toasts were 
suitable to the occasion. In pro- 
posing “the prince regent,’ lord 
Darnley, who, in the absence of 
the duke of Devonshire, filled the 
chair, cautioned the company from 
mixing any thing of a_ political 
naiure with the conviviality of the 
evening. The health of the prince 
regent was then drunk with ap- 
plause, but not without slight 
marks of di: iy probati ion in di iffere nt 
parts of the ro ™m. ‘Among the 
subscriptions received, the hst of 
which was read by the treasurer, 
was one of 50/, from her royal 
high ness the princess of Wales. 
Loud and long cheering followed 
the mention of this su Barvsts n, 
and the chairman was called on 
TO at dly to give the health of 
the princess. The chairman said, 
this ebullition of feeling did honour 
to the Irish heart: and after the 
reading of the list, he . ypose “d 
“the prin cess of Wales, the mar- 
chioness of Downshire, and the 
countess of Loudon and Moi: a,-— 


( Cries of “ No, a0! The prin ‘ess of 


Wal: by bersel 3 T here was but 
one man allowed to be de spotic in 
this land of libs hata that was 
a toast-master. If any ther per- 
son, however, chose to give “ the 
princess,’’ he should not oppose it. 
After some observations from 
en. Matthew, the chairman pro- 
sed “ the princess of Wales and 
ther lady patronesses of the so- 
* which was drunk with loud 
A letter was read from 
rd Moira, excusing his absence ; 
on the chairman giving “ siz 
bn Doyle and the 87th regi- 
F¥F ees ” : - 
ment,” sir John made a short and 
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LOSS OF HIS MAJESTY'S guup 
CAPTAIN. 
Piyn oulh, March %, 
We were most dre. i tualy alarm. 
ed this morning between cb and 
two o’clock, By the fire-bells of the 
Dock-yard, Dock.'Town, Royal 
Hospital , Victu: alling ofhice, and 
the fire-bell of this town ringing 
incessantly. After some space of 
time, it was found to be the Cap. 
tain (74) hulk, with part of the 
stores of the San Josef (110) 1 lying 
along side. By the a activity of the 
different boat crew’s from each ship, 
the San Josef was soon cut adrift, 
and floated out of reach of the 
hulk, which at three o’clock pre. 
sented one blaze of fire. As it was 
feared she might burn her cables, 
and float in this state on board 
other men of war lying near her, 
it was judged necessary to embark 
from the gun-wharf some howitzers, 
long medium __ twelve-pounders, 
and carronades, in men of war's 
launches, conducted by artillery- 
men, which, with their usual ac- 
ti ivity, was soon accomplis shed, with 
am ple ammunition, to endeavour 
to sink her. She was sooy com 
pletely surrounded, and, after a 
most heavy firing of howitzer 
and guns at her, betwixt wind 
and water, she sunk, amidst 2 tre- 
mendous blaze of fire, We are 
happy to state that no liveswer re lost, 
and only oneartillery-manmat rially 
hurt. TheCaptain too thes San Josel, 
110, with the late gall. ant Nelson 
her commander, on the glorious 
l4th February, 1797; under lord 
St. Vincent, and now was along- 
ide her, asa British man Of Wale 
to witness her ancient riv al’ Sy CUR 


Qacration and destruction, 
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AMERICA. 

The proceedings of congress to 
dhe Mth ult. are lately received. ‘I he 
incipal business relative to this 
country is a bill introduced on the 
recommendation of the committee 
of fyreign relations, for the exclu- 
sion of foreign seamen from the 
public vessels and merchant ser- 
vice of the United States, was read 
a third time, and passed in the 
house of representatives. As its 
provisions are expected to remove 
the only remaining impediment to 
an adjustment with this country, 
it was strongly opposed by the war 
party in all its stages. The state 
of the votes on the question for its 
passing was 89 yeas, and 32 nays. 
A bill h id been received from the 
senate for vesting the power ot re- 
taliation in certain cases in the pre- 
udent. A motion was under the 
consideration of the house for lay- 
ing on new taxes in support of the 
war, The senate of Pennsylvania 
had rejected a bill sent up from the 
house of representatives of that 
Mate, 101 building a irr ate and 
sloop of war, In con equence of 
the arrival of the British squadron 
" the Chesapeake, ord 
sted on the Gth ult. by the Vir- 
Rian Zoverninent, for ‘numerous 
Getachments of the militia to re 
wibout delay to Nortolk and 


Hampt n. The ( n cone 


5 d of two SCVeCNTV e1\ 5 bad . 
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mpted in order to procure a supe 


ply of water. Che Constellaticn 
‘eigate was in Hampton roads, 
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Chesapeake, but escaped in the 
Gark, and took shelter under the 
“over of two forts. [t was re- 
ported that our tars had taken 
wmith’s Island, and were occupied 
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in fortifying it, On the 10th ult. 
Mr. Madison was formally declared 
president, and Mr. Gerry vice-pre- 
sident of the United States for tour 
years ensuing the 4th inst. The 
result of the votes was—for Mr, 
Madison 123, and Mr. Clinton 893; 
for Mr, Gerry 151, and Mr, In- 
gersoll 86, 
CHILD DROWNED, 

Thomas Aris, late keeper of the 
house of correction in Cold Bath 
Fields, was on Friday examined, 
torether with Mary Evans, the 
reputed father and mother of a 
child lately found drowned tn the 
New River, at Sadler’s Wells, The 
mother offered to swear, that about 
three weeks ago Aris sent to her 
lodgings, in Gray’s-Inn-lane, a 
strange woman tor the child, who 
took him away: since which time 
she had not seen the child, ull found 
drowned ; and that the handker- 
chief found wrapped round the 
drowned body was that of Aris. 
Avis denied the charge, but ad- 
mitted that he was the reputed 
ather of the child; and that he 
ul allowed the mother five shil- 
ings per week for his maintenance, 
he parish allowed two shillings 
rer week in addition. Apothe: Ci- 
umination was directed. The boy 
was about four years of age, and 


" 


t 


had a brick tied round his muddle, 
think it was strangled 
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in the subieined account, for which 
we are indebted to an officer belong- 
ing to the Coxstitution, who passed 
through this city yesterday, for 
Washington, and obligingly fur- 
nished it to the Editor of the Mer- 
cantile Advertiser. 

We rejoice, says the American 
editor, at every circumstance which 
adds new laurels to the naval 
glory of our country, and parti- 
cularly so when they are gathered 
with so small a sacrifice of human 
lite, 9 men only being killed and 
25 wounded on our part. Amonzst 
the former is lieutenant Aylwin. 
To the enemy, indeed, the carnage 
has been dreadiul, in the loss of 60 
killed and 101 (or as another ac- 
count says, 170) wounded, besides 
the total destruction of the vessel. 
It is an additional evidence, that 
whenever an opportunity occurs in 
which an American vessel comes in 
contact with an equal force of the 
enemy, our gallant naval heroes 
will, at all times, “ deserve well of 
their country.” 

On the 29th December, in lat. 
13. 6. S. long. 38. W. about ten 


leagves from the coast of Brazil, 
the United States frigate Consti- 
tution fell in with and captured 
his Britannic majesty’s frigate Java, 
of 49 guns, and manned with up- 
wards of 400 men. The action 
c trniued e } tr and fhity-hve 
minutes; in which time the Java 
was made a complete wreck, hav- 


ing her bowsprit and every mist 
wnd spar out of her. The 
Constitution had 9 killed and 25 
wounded. The Java had 60 killed 
and LOL wounded. Amongst the 
latter was her commander, captain 
Lambert, a very dist} ruished ofhi- 
mortally.—From a letter 
vritten by ove of her officers, 
whilst on board the Constitution, it 
is evident that the wounded must 
have been considerably greater, 
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and many must have died of their 
wounds previous to removal, 
letter states sixty killed and one 
hundred and seventy wounded. 

The Java was rated at 38 cums, 
but mounted 49. She was jag 
out of dock, and fitted in the com. 
pletest manner, to carry out lieut, 
reneral His!op governor of Bom. 
= and his stati; cant, Marshall, 
a commander in the British navy, 
and a number of naval officers, 
going to join the British ships of 
war inthe East Indies. Besides 
these, and having her own com 
plement of officers and men com. 
plete, she had upwards of 100 sa. 
pernumeranes of petty ofhcersand 
seamen tor the admiral’s ship, and 
other vessels, on the East India 
station. She also had dispatches 
from the British government for 
St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and to every British establishment 
in the [East Indies and China seas, 
and had copper on board for a T# 
gun-ship, and two sloops of war, 
building at Bombay; and, t s 
presumed, many other valuables, 
all of which were blown up in her, 
on the Slst of December, whea 
she was set on fire. 

The Constitution was considera. 
bly cut in her spars, rigging, and 
sails; but not so much injured but 
that she would have commenced 
another action immediately alter 
the capture of the Java, hich latter 
vessel was made a perfectly ule 
man igeable wreck. , 

“9, At the Lancaster assizes, an 
indictment was preferred by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, inspector general ol 
taxes in Liverpool, agaist Mr, 
Creevey, M. P. for causing be 
published in the Liverpool Mercu- 
ry, a copy of hts speech in 
house of commons on the subject © 
the grievances and distresses under 
which the town of Liverpool 


laboured on presenting a petites 
against 
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against the East India company’s 
monopoly. Among these griev- 
ances, he reckoned the appoinunent 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick (whom he 
designated * 2 common intormer,’’) 
who had been an attorney, and re- 
ported client of Mr. Perceval, as 
imspector of taxes; as he received 
a high salary for screwing up the 
assessments, to the great terror of 
the town, and even of the protes- 
sonal tax-gatherers, one of whom 
(a surveyor) resigned in conse- 
quence, his nerves not being strong 
enough to withstand u 
followed. ‘The speech so published 
was admitted to be correct, and 
proved to have been sent by Mr. 
Creevey, with a request that it 
might be insezvted as a correction of 
former misrepresentations of his 
speech. Ni attenipt was made to 
rote malice. Atter Mr. Parke 
bad been heard tor the prosecu- 
tion, and Mr. Brougham for the 
delendant, who, he said, had been 
nmged by several members of par- 
lament to insist on his privilege ; 
Mr. justice Le Blanc declared, he 
thought the words used were de- 
famatory; and on the authority 


- -_ 
re scene taat 


of the case, ‘The king @. lord 
Abingdon,’ sent it to the jury, who 
veturned a verdict of Guiltv.— 
The verdict underwent every kind 
Of revision that the superior courts 
of pathament itself could give. 
(See British and Fore gn History 


Pp. 180.) 


APRIL. 
ARTIFICIAL COLD 


a) a a Pes as ¢ 
2% Mr. Hutton of Edit burgh has 


succeeded in freezing spirit of wine; 


he found it divide mto three di- 
Sapecnne ee 

seas . » Al lh Oo] 
: pale yellowish green ; the second 
sather thicker, and ofa pale yell w 
Soour; the third was colourless, 
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and greatly exceeded in quantity 
the other two. The lower colour. 
less stratum exhibited, when frozen, 
regular crystals, very distinct rect. 
angular prisms of equal planes, and 
some of them surmounted by 
quadrangular pyramids, but the 
greater part by dihedral summits. 
dence it appears that the strongest 
spirit of wine consists of three 
volatile substanoes, which can be 
separated only by freering; that 
the first gives it a peculiar Havour ; 
the second, when mixed with water, 
resembles the best Highland whisky; 
and the third, or pure alcohol, 
smokes when opposed to the air, is 
pungent, but without favour, Dr. 
Marcet has also frozen mercury, 
by evaporating ether instead of 
water under the receiver of an air 
pump. ‘The ingenious Dr, Wol- 
laston read a paper to the royal 
society, in which he desenbed a 
treezing instrument, which hecalled 
a chrysophorus: it consists of a 
tube with a bulb at each end, and 
bent, oneof these bulbs having water, 
the other being a perfect vacuum: 
by plunging the empty ball into a 
mixture of salt and snow, the water 
in the other ball will be frozen in a 
few minutes, although at the di- 
stance of several inches, or even 
feet, from the cold mixture. 


LOSS OF THE WHALE FISNING SHIP 
OSCAR. 

Aberdeen, April 3. 

On Thursday last, aftera series 
of the mildest weather known for 
many years, we experienced one of 
the most sudden and violent storms 
for its short duration, which we re- 
member, almost without exception, 
since the memorable storm of Janv.- 
ary 1800; and although not equal- 
ly fatal in its eflects, attended with 
one of the most melancholy and 
distressing events that ever happen. 
ed 
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ed at this place, or that we have 
had the painful task of recording. 
In the morning, the wind, which 
had been westerly during the night, 
veered round to the south-east, 
with snow, blowing strong, but, 
shifting soon after to the north-east, 
became moderate. About eleven 
o’clock A. M. the Oscar, after 
dragging away her anchor, was 
seen to go a-shore in the Grey- 
Hope, near the Short Ness, and 
immediately after she lost her main- 


mast. A consid rable number of 


people succeeded in petting across by 
the ferry, and hastened to the spot, 
in order to render such assistance as 
might be found in their power. The 
heart-rending scene which however 
now presented itself, made it too 
apparent that all human efforts for 
preservation of the unfortunate 
crew must be altogether unavailing. 
The vessel lay among large rocks, 
and, from the tremendous sea which 
broke over her, was already break- 
ing up, and soon after separated, 
the foremast going by the hoard. 
At this awtul Crisis, two of her 
boats, nearly full of men, were ob- 
served pushing on from the wreck ; 
but before they could get any di- 
stance, SO as rightly to have the use 
of their oars, both were overwhelm. 
ed by a tremendous sea, when the 
whole disappeared in the merciless 
ocean !—the distance between the 
gpectators on shore and the unfore 
tunate scamen, ben g such us to ad- 
mit a communication of sentiment 
even by the countenance. The 
fate of two or three others seemed 
no less hard ; for, having nearly 
gained the shore, they were sx ept 
otf by the surge, or borne down 
by the casks and cther wrecks with 
which they were surr uncded., ‘The 
forecastle of the Oscar stil] remain- 
ing above the water, five men were 
observed, aad among them captain 
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Innes was distinctly seen, makin 
signals for that ‘assistance which 
could not possibly be afforded: 
and, after clinging long to the 
knight-heads and bow-sprits, and 
struggling hard for life, they shared 
the fate of their unfortunate COM. 
panions, the vessel being now a 
total wreck. About this time Mr, 
John Jamison, first-mate, and 
James Venes, a seaman belonging 
to Shields, were with dificuity 
saved, being the only survivors of 
this sad catastrophe, out of a crew 
of 43 persons. ‘Thus perished the 
Oscar, which but a few hours be 
fore had sailed with the fairest 
prospect, and, being v ry complete 
in all her equipments, might be 
valued at 10,000/.; and thus was 
lost one of the finest crews which 
could go to sea. 


SPEECH OF BONAPARTE LT THE 
CLOSE OF THE SI ION. 


Gentlemen, deputi _— The 
legislative body has given me, 
during this short but important 
session, proots of its fidelity and 
love. I am sensible of them. 

The French have entirely jus 
tified the opinion which I have 
always entertained of them, 

Called by providence, and the 
will of the nation, to form this em- 
pire, my steps have been gradual, 
uniform, analogous to the spint of 
events, and to the :nterests of my 
people. Ina few years this great 
work will be finished, and ever) 
thing which exists completely com 
solidated, 

All my designs, all my under- 
takings have but one object—the 
prosperity of the empire, which I 
will for ever render independent of 
the laws of England. 

History, which judges of na- 
tions as it judges ot men, wil} 1 
mark with what calmness what 
simpucityy 
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French would v6 Swe 
question was ti tend their ter li- 
tory, oF the inucpenacnee of my 
frown. 
“te enemies have offered the 
king of Denmark our departments 
of the Elbe and the Weser, in com- 
nsation for.Norway. In conse- 
quence of this project, they have 
formed plots in those countries, 
Denmark rejected th se insidious 
proposals, the intent of which was 
to deprive her of her provinces, 
and draw her, in exchanyre, into an 
eternal war with us. 

L will quickly place myself at 
the head of my troops, and con- 
found the fallacious promises of 
our enemies. In any negotiation, 
the integrity of the empire neither 
has nor shall be called in question. 

Immediately that the laws of 
war shall leave us a moment’s lei- 
sure, we will recall you to this ca- 
pital, as well as the great me! of 
ourempire, to assist at the coro- 
nation of the empress, our well 
beloved spouse, and of the heredi- 
tary prince, the king of Rome, our 
dearly beloved son. 

The thought of this great 
solemnity, at once religious and po- 
litical, touches my heart. I shall 
hasten its epoch to satisfy the wish- 
esof France. 


SPOTS ON THE SUN’S DISK. 


8. Professor Stark, of Augs- 
burgh, has observed a very elliptic 
spot of a dusky colour on the sun’s 
disk, the smaller axis of which is 50 
seconds, and the larger one minute 
15 seconds. Within this spot are 
two others, much blacker, The 
larger axis of that on the western 
side is 30 seconds, and the smaller 
18. The great axis of that on the 
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eastern side is 15 seconds, andthe 
smaiier 12, Betweet these two 
pots there is a luminous interval 
of 6 seconds, On the 2d of February 
there was seen under the western 
spot, a third black spot, of abdut 4 
seconds in diameter, which had 
already disappeared on the Sth. 
On the Ist Feb. at one hour 50 
minutes after noon (mean time) 
the centre of the large spot was 
only one minute 9 secoads distant 
from the north-east part of the sun’s 
disk, On the Ilith, at 2h. 40 min. 
it was 23 min. 20 sec. Above the 
larger spot, in the direction of the 
north-east limb of the sun, were 
seen eight small black spots which 
occupied a space of many mil- 
lions of miles.—The large spot is 
more than 29,437,500 square miles, 
consequently three times larger than 
this earth. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

As a petition for a reform in par- 
liament is now signing in this town, 
( Nottingbam )the following remarks 
may be useful to show howtimes and 
circumstances, unnoticed by the ge- 
nerality of mankind, have changed 
and disproportioned our present 

representation in parliament. 
Electors Members 


London has 7,000 who send 4 
Westminster, 10,000 


tw 





Middlesex, 3,500 ” 
Surrey, 4,500 2 
Southwark, 2,000 2 
27 000 12 
a a 
Newton, Hants. l ? 
Old Sarum, Wilts, 1 2 
Midhurst, Sussex, 1 2 
Castle Risine, Norf. 2 4 
Marlborough Wilts, 2 2 
Downtyn, W ilts, 4 > 4 
1] 1° 
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EXCISE LAWS. 

9. A circumstance of a some- 
what extraordinary nature occurred 
in this place (Nottingham,) on 
Monday the 5th.—A bookseller 
and stationer, ef Sheffield, had em- 
ployed Mr. Gaskill to sell for him 
seven hundred reams of post and 
pot-paper; also a considerable 
quantity of ledgers and day-books, 
together» with several hundred 
volumes of printed books, &c. 
On Monday, while the goods were 
exhibited for inspection, and just 
before the sale commenced, the 
excise made a seizure of all the 
paper. The pretext set up was, 
the post paper (which had been 
cut up into quarto) had not the 
original wrappers bearing the 
stamp and signature of the excise 
upon it, The owner produced an 
invoice of the paper, showing it to 
have been bought at the regular 

rice of a respectable house in 
Senteh: This however availed 
nothing. ‘The arm of power was 
inexorable; andthe whole, amount- 
ing to several reams, was carried 
mto durance vile. Thus, it ap- 
ears, every stationer is liable to 
— his premises ransacked, and 
a seizure made: for there is not a 
boakseller but who keeps his letter 
paper in the same state, and some- 
times the quantity is very conside- 
rable, Every stationer ought to 
take the hint, and,as muchashe can, 
guard against such an intrusion. 

tis right to say, that a super- 
visor in this place has given it as 
his opinion, that it is an unwarrant- 
able seizure. ( Nottingham Review. ) 
DISCOVERY OF THE BODY OF KING 
CHARLES THE FIRST, 

The day before the interment of 
her royal highness the duchess of 
Brunswick in the new vault in St. 
George's chapel, Windsor, a dis- 
covery was made by the workmen 


[ A pril, 


of two ancient coffins, one of lead, 
the other of stone. His royal 
highness the prince regent being 
down at Windsor on Thursday 
evening, he was of course consulted 
about the mode of ex ploring thos 
royal remains, which he directed 
to be immediately done in his pre. 
sence. Sir Henry Halford ag. 
tended his royal hichness w the 
vault, when the leaden cofin 
being unsoldered, a body appeared, 
covered over with a waxed cloth: 
on carefully stripping the head and 
face, the countenance of the unfor. 
tunate martyr Charles the First 
immediately appeared, in features 
apparently perfect as when helived, 
Sir Henry Halford now endeavour. 
edto raise the body from the coffins 
in attempting which the head fell 
from it, and discovered the irregu. 
lar fissure made by the axe, which 
appeared to have been united by 
a cement. What added conside. 
rably to the interest of this extraor- 
dinary spectacle was, that as the 
head separated from the neck, a 
fluid drop, of the appearance of 
blood, fell upon the hand of sit 
Henry Halford ; which he accounts 
for, by supposing it to have been 
the dissolution of some congealed 
blood, on its being exposed to the 
warmth of the air. 

The body of the royal martyr 
was always known to have been 
interred at Windsor, but so pr- 
vately, that the spot could never be 
ascertained till now. ‘The stone 
coffin was next opened, which from 
its inscription was found to conta 
the remains ef Henry the Eighth, 
which consisted of nothing more 
than the skull and principal limb 
bones, which appeared in a perfect 
state. 

EXECUTION OF A BANKRUPT FOR 

DEFRAUDING HIS CREDITORS 


12.On Saturday the 3d uk 
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York, was hanged John Senicr, for 
the fraudulent concealment of his 
efects from his creditors.—Only- 
one instance has occurred, we be- 
lieve, within the memory of any 
man, of any bankrupt, before John 
Senior, suffering capical punishment 
for the concealment of his effects ; 
and that individual was John Per- 
rott, a laceman, on Ludgate- Hill, 
London, who suffered in the year 
1761. Perrott’s case, it is said, 
made a considerable sensation at 
the time, and the facts of it were 
somewhat singular. On his ex- 
amination before the commissioners, 
it appeared that his deficiency 
amounted to 18,513/. which he at- 
tempted to account for in sixteen 
general articles; one of which was 
“expenses attending the connection 
I had with the fair sex, 5,5002.”" But 
this statement not being deemed 
satisfactory, he was put on his trial, 
convicted? and executed. Such 
dreadful examples, thouzh of rare 
recurrence, will, we hope, have their 
proper influence, and serve to check 
this growing evil. 


CITY ADDRESS TO THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


17, The humble address of the lord 
mayor, aldermen and livery of 
the city of London, in common 
hall assembled. 

May it please your royal high- 
acssy—We, his majesty’s loyal 
mdjects, the lord mayor,~ alder- 
men, and livery of the city of 
London, in common hall assem- 
bled, bearing in mind those sen- 
uments of profound veneration and 
ardent affection with which we 
a the arrival of your royal 
Seness in this country, humbly 
beseech your royal highness to re- 


Ply ' ‘ . 

€ our assurances, that in the 
starts he ato’ ; 

’ ts Of the citizens of London 
teose 


senuments have pever ex. 
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perienced diminution or change.— 
Deeply interested in every event 
connected with the stability of the 
throne of this kingdom, under the 
sway of the house of Brunswick ; 
tenderly alive to every circumstance 
affecting the personal welfareof every 
branch of that illustrious house, we 
have felt indignation and abhorrence 
inexpressible, upon the disclosure of 
that foul and detestable conspiracy, 
which by perjured and suborned 
traducers has been carried on 
against your royal highness’s ho- 
nour and life.—The veneration for 
the laws ; the moderation, the for- 
bearance, the frankness, the magna- 
nimity which your royal highness 
has so eminently displayed under 
circumstances so trying, and du- 
ring a persecution of so long a du- 
ration: these, while they demand 
am expression of our unbounded 
applause, cannot fail to excite in us 
a confident hope, that, under the 
sway of your illustrious and beloved 
daughter, our children will enjoy 
all the benefits of so bright an ex- 
ample. And we humbly beg 
permission most unfeignedly ta 
assure your royal highness, that, as 
well for the sake of our country as 
from a sense of justice and of duty, 
we shall always feel, and be ready 
to give proof of, the most anxious 
solicitude tor your royal highness’s 
health, prosperity, and happiness. 
(Signed by order) 

HENRY WOOMTHORPE. 

To which her royal highness 
returned the following most gra- 
cious answer: 

I thank you for your loyal and 
affectionate address.—It is to me 
the greatest consolation to learn, 
that during sO many years of un- 
merited persecution, notwithstand- 
ing the active and persevering 
dissemination of the most deliberate 
calumnies against me, the kind 
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and favourable sentiments 
which they did me the honour to 
approach me, on my arrival ia this 
country, have undergone neither 
diminution nor change im the hearis 
of the citizens of London.—The 
sense of indignation and abhorrence 
you express against the foul and 
detestable conspiracy, W hich by per- 
jured and suborned traducers has 
te carried on against my life and 
honour, is worthy of you, and most 

atifying to me. It must be duly 
appreciated by every branch of that 
illustrious house with which | am 
so closely connected by blood and 
marriage, the wae RK welfare of 
every one of whom must have been 
affected by the success of such atro- 
cious machinations, The consci- 
ousness of my innocence has sup- 
ported me through my long, severe, 
and unmerited trials; your appro- 
bation of my conduct under them, 
is a reward for all my sufferings.— 
[ shall not lose any opportunity I 
may be permitted to enjoy, of en- 
couraging the talents and virtues 
of my dear daughter, the princess 
Charlotte; and UT shall umpress 
upon her mind my full sense ot the 
obligation conferred upon me by 
the spontaneous act of your 
and Renere sity. She will therein 
clearly perceive this value of that 
free constitution, which, in the na- 
tural course of events, it will be 
ber high destiny to preside over, 
and her sacred duty to maintain, 
which allows no one to sink under 
oppression ; and she will ever be 
bound to thé city of London, in 
lies proportioned to the streneth of 
that filial attachment I have had 
the happiness uniformly to expe 
rience trom her.—Be sssure< t 
the cordial and convincing proof 
you have thus given of vi u solict- 
tude for my pr s] 


erity and happi- 
acss, Will be cherished in gratetul 


with 


wustice 
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[ May, 
remembrance by me, to the latese 
moment of my jife : and the distin 
guished proceedin 4 adopted by the 
first city m this great empire wilf 
be con sidered by posterity asa 
proud memorial of my vindicated 
honour. 


MAY. 


PARIS PAPERS. 


5. Bonaparte has opened the 
campaign by crossing the Saale, 
and establishing his head quarters 
at Naumberg. The great divisions 
of his forces under Macdonald, 
Bertrand, Marmont, Ney, and Ou. 
dinot, occupy the whole of the banks 
of the Saale. The passage of the 
Saale was twice attempted by the 
force under general Lauriston; but 
the bridges were destroyed, and he 
could do no more than take posses. 
sion of the tétes des ponts evacuated 
by the retiring Russians and Pras 
sians. On the 29th of April Mac 
donald attacked a Prussian detach 
ment in Merseberg, consisting of 
2000 men, belonging to the corps 
of d’York, and made 200 prisoners, 
besides getting possession of the 
town and bridge. ‘lhese occur 
rences were of a trifling character 
except that they gave the French 
the full possession and passage of 
the Saale. At Weissenfels on the 
29th of April a more important 
action took place. Ney was marche 
inz on that town, which ts a few 
miles westward of the Saale: his 
advanced guard, commanded by 
Souham, fell in with a Russian die 
vision of 6 or 7000 cavalry, mM 
fantry, and artillery. Souham h 
no cavalry, and his numbers were 
about equal to the Russians. Atter 
a sharp engagement the Russam 
retreated and were followed by the 
French, ,who made themselves ma* 


ters of the t.own 
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HATIONAL DEBT. 
1. Anaccount of the total amount 
of the capital of the funded debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
ist of January 1815 :— 
Great Britain 812,013,135 8 114 
Ireland - ~ 94,996,454 7 8h 
Total £906,939,589 16 8} 


ee 


An account of the toial amount 
of the capital of the unfunded debt 
of Great Britain and Ireland, up to 
the 5th of January 1813 :— 

Great Britain 54,055,682 17 11 
Ireland . 2.342.215 18 Ll 
Total 956,397,848 16 10 

An account of the total amount 
of money raised in the year ended 
the 5th of January 1813 ; specify. 
ing the sums raised by taxes and 
by loan : 

P RAISED BY TAXES. 

Paid into the ex. 

chequer, on ac- 

count of every 

branch of pub- 

lic revenue or 

lacome (except 

lotteries, and 

theinterest,&c. 

ofthelrishdebt ) 63,570,217 6 14 

%, on ac- ; 
count ol lotte- 

Me - . 2,537 17 8 
Payment in an- 
a ot 
rchequer re. 
Ceipis, draw. 

ks,discounts, 
¢€ Tres of ma- 
hagement, &c. 

out ol 

RTOS revenye 7 031.8 
Payments our of Te 
Nt produce, ip- 


plicable to na- 
Nonal objects 1,249,811 17 81 
“"<) oe 
i 


Total 672,794,416 11 92 


1913, a aS 
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RAISED BY LOAN. 
Brought up - 72,794,416 11 93 


By increase of) i 
nationaldebt +} 30,665,202 44 
by loan - sy 
Retained by the 
bank for recciv- 
ing loans and 
lotteries - - 
By exchequer 
bills funded 
sy merease of 
exchequer bills | . 
outstanding 4,393,179 98 
Grand Total 115,503,529 10 94 


19,031 14 0 


5,451,700 00 


DETECTION OF ANN MOORE. 


5. rhe public are much indebted 
to the gentlemen who instituted, 
and have with so much vigilance 
and impartiality conducted, the 
watch of Ann Moore of Tutbury. 
They have detected an imposture, 
which has, with extraordinary art 
and success, been carried on for 
some years, and which during that 
period has obtained, in regard to 
the supposed validity of the woman’s 
assertions upon the article of abs- 
tinence from food, the sanction of 
a large number of medical, philosos 
phical, and other visitors ot very 
description, from all parts of the 
kingdom. It is remarkable, that 
although many in various places 
had disbelieved the fact, yet that 
those who had had the closest and 
most mjnute opportunities of in- 
quiry into the circumstantial evi- 
dence of the case, as it stood ull 
now, thoughe themselves justified 
in thei’ assent to its integrity. ‘The 
cloak is now torn from the imposi- 


tion, and the question connected 


with the trath or falsehood of this 
singular matter set at rest for ever. 
The committee who have so laud- 
ably exerted themselves in the inves 
tigation of this extraordimary Case 


(D) have 
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have announced the detection of the 
wicked imposture in a hand-bill, of 
which the following is a copy:— 


CONFESSION OF ANN MOORE. 


The committee who have con- 
ducted the investigation of the case 
of Ann Moore, after an unremitting 
and assiduous course of examina- 
tion, have discovered the imposture 
which she has so long practised 
upon the public; and think it their 
duty to publish this her own decla- 
ration and confession thereof :— 

“J, Ann Moore, of Tuibury, 
humbly asking pardon of all per- 
sons whom I have attempted to de- 
ceive and impose upon, and above 
all, with the most unteigned sorrow 
and contrition, implormg the Di- 
vine mercy and forgiveness of that 
God whom I have so greatly of- 
fended, do most solemnly declare, 
tha: I have occasionally taken sus- 
tenance for the last six years. 

“« Witness my hand this 4th day 
of May i813, 

“Ann Moore, }¢ her mar«.” 

The above declaration of Ann 
Moore was made before me, one 
of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace for the county ct Stafford. 

‘Tuomas Lister. 

Witness to the above declaration 
and signature of my mother, Ann 
Moore, Mary Moore, 

Signed by order and in the name 
of the committee, 

Jos. B, H. Benner. 


FURTNER PARTICULARS. 
This unparalleled delusion, which 
has made so much noise, has been 
pursued too successfully for nearly 
#ix years. The persevering subtilty 
with which this woman has carried 
on her imposture is without ex- 
ample, and baffled all attempts to 
@eteet her; and but for the uncon- 
querable scepticism of some of the 
daculty, her case would have been 
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handed down to posterity as an 
indubitable instance of a heman 
being living for years without re. 
ceiving the least sustenance. The 
recent investigation, which was ip. 
stituted by men of character and 
reputation, has been conducted with 
such strictness, that had the woman 
sustained the term of probation, all 
doubts must have ceased : 4 diff. 
rent result has, however, taken 
‘eve For the following particn. 
ars we are indebted to the kindness 
ot a friend :—The watch, ‘which 
had been publicly advertised, com. 
menced, as our readers are aware, 
on Wednesday the 21st ult. and was 
strictly carried on until Friday the 
SOth, a period of nine days, during 
all which time these gentlemen ve- 
rify, that she had not received any 
nourishment. She, however, et 
dually grew more and more feeble; 
her pulse was almost imperceptible; 
and she at length became so ill 3s, 
on the latter named day, to induce 
the gentlemen to suspend the watch, 
At this time she begged to have 
her mouth moistened with a wetted 
cloth, and her desire was complied 
with, by applying to her lips a cloth 
dipped in vinegar and water; this 
was done several times, and the 
gentleman who administered it de 
clared he perceived her to swallow, 
et still she strenuously denied & 
The physician attending upon ber 
at the same time, gave it as 
opinion, that she could not suv 
an hour; and yet at this , 
with the’ immediate prospect 
eternity before her, she, by her own 
desire, took an oath, drawn up % 
the strongest and clearest terms, 
that for more than four years pat 
she had not taken sustenance of any 
description! Her daughter ¥# 
now admitted to see her, ane 
in a short time very rt ere 
} » 
One of the gentlemen foun 
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to possess himself of the linen she 
had worn during the watch, and 


which bore evident marks of co- 


sons evacuation; and from the. 


. 


was placed during the watch, it 

that she had lost daily 
nearly two pounds in weight. No- 
thing now remained, to convince 
every one of her imposition, but 
her own confession of her guilt.— 
This last proof she voluntarily made 
before amagistrate, and which, with 
the accompanying testimonials, we 
have inserted above. After this 
confession, she took milk, in the 
presence of several of the gentle- 
men, aud now seems fast recover- 
ing. Such is the result of her im- 
posture; by the artful management 
of which, and the curiosity and 
commiseration it excited, she has, 
we may infer, continued to hoard a 
sum probably nearly sufficient to 
maintain her through the ‘remain- 
der of her wretched existence. 


weighing machine, upon which she 


EFFECTS OF THE THUNDER STORM. 


8, Thursday night the Gth inst. 
during the dreadful thunder storm, 
part of the steeple of Greenwich 
church was blown down. The 
Weather-cock, with a large stone at- 
tached to it, perforated the earth 
wveral feet. The awfal tempest 
was felt in London in a peculiar 
manner, At eleven o’clock the vivid 
flashes of lightning produced consi- 
derable alarm ; and in various parts 
the roaring of thunder was heard 
hot unlike the explosion of a mine. 

reports were followed by a de- 
lage of rain, which in a short time 
taundated the kitchens and cellars; 
¢ Strand and many streets in the 
neighbourhood were impassable 
watil the rain had subsided. We 
ae sorry to hear of considerable 
ee age having been experienced in 
emlous parts of the country, 
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Henry White, proprietor of The 
Independent Whig, a Sunday news- 
paper, was brought up for justice, 
a few days ago, in the court of 
king’s bench. Mr. justice Grose, 
in delivering the sentence of the 
court, anirnadverted at consider. 
able length on the atrocity of the 
libels which the defendant had pub- 
lished against the duke of Cumber- 
land, which charged him with no 
less a crime than the foul murder 
of one of his own domestics. As 
this illustrious personage had never 
given him any cause of offence, 
this base and malignant attack must 
have proceeded from an inordinate 
thirst for lucre; and he had endea- 
voured to malign the character of 
the royal duke, that public curiosity 
being thereby drawn to his journal, 
he might put a few additional 
pounds in his pocket. “The court 
therefore awarded that the defend- 
ant should pay a fine of 200/, to the 
king, and be imprisoned in the gaol 
of Newgate for 15 calendar months, 
and further till the above fine be 
paid. 

AMERICAN CAPTURES, 

A report, made in consequence 
of the approaching naval inquiry 
in the house of lords, states, that 
from the Ist of October 1812 to 
the Ist of May 1515, 382 ships 
have been captured by the Ame- 
ricans, of which 66 were retaken, 
and 20 restored. 

PARIS PAPERS, 

16. The following. proclamation 
of Bonaparte to his army is a cus 
rious document, worth wie perusal 
of our readers. 

“ Soldiers!—I am content with 
you, you have fulfilled my expecta- 
tions, you have supplied every thing 
by your good will and your bravery, 
You have, on the celebrated day of 
the 2d of May, defeated and pat to 
rout the Russian and Prussian army, 
(D2) come 
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commanded by the emperor Alex- 
ander and the king of Prussia. You 
have added a new lustre to the 
glory of my eagles. You have shown 
every thing of which French blood 
is capable. 

“ The battle of Lutzen will be 
laced above the battles of Auster- 
Fier, of Jena, of Friedland, and of 
Moskwa, 

* In the past campaign the encmy 
found no refuge against our arms 
but in following he ferocicus me- 
thod of his barbarous ancestors; 
armies of Tartars burnt his fields, 
his towns, the holy Moscow itself. 
Now they arrive in our countries, 

receded by all that Germany, 
Prencé. and Italy have of bad sub- 
jects and deserters, to preach re- 
volt, anarchy, civil war, and mur- 
der. They are, in fact, the apostles 
of all crimes. % is a moral fire 
which they would light up between 
the Vistula and the Rhine, in order, 
according to the custom of despotic 
grovernments,.to place deserts be- 
tween us and them, Fools! they 
know nothing of the attachment to 
their sovereigns, the wisdom, the 
spirit of order, and the good sense 
of the Germans; they know little 
ef the power and the bravery of the 
French. 

“In a single day you have de- 
ranged all these parricidal conspi- 
racies. We will drive back these 
Tartars to their frightful climates, 
who deserve not to be free. 

“ Let them remain in their icy 
deserts, the residence of slavery, of 
barbarism, and corruption, where 
man is reduced to the level ef the 
brute. You have deserved well of 
civilized Europe. 

“ Soldiers !—Italy, France, and 
ae render you thanks. 

“From our imperial cam 
Lutzen, May 8d 1813. ae 

(Signed) “ Napotton.” 





COURT OF COMMON PLEas. 
Wardell v. Black. 

20. This was an action bror 
by a gentleman residing at Uy, 
bridge, against the defenioal a 
veterinary surgeon, to recover sity 

uineas, the value of a blood hors 
Killed by his unskilful treatment, 
In November last the horse. wag 
not well, having an inflammation 
on the kidneys. The defendant way 
employed to bleed the horse: he 
could not at first get blood; and, 
with a view to accomplish his ob. 
ject, struck the bleeding instrument 
so violently, that he did the animal 
injury. The neck swelled, and the 
defendant attempted to pass a seeth- 
ing up the wound. For that pur 
pose he put a birch twig up the 
vein, which would not do; he then 
tried a packing-needle, which also 
failed, and resorted to another piece 
of birch stick. In the last applica 
tion the stick broke in the wound, 
He then said he could not do what 
was necessary to be done withevt 
proper instruments, and he should 
come next day. The defendant 
came next day, but could do the 
horse no good. ‘The animal never 
ate after the attempt to bleed him, 
and four days after the neck morte 
fied, and he died. 

Mr. Sewell, a veterinary aayaes 
stated that the defendant had not 
used proper instruments; but i 
want of better he mia be justified 
in using those he did use. It was 

roved that the horse was 
internally when he died. 

There was no defence to the at 
tion, and the unskilfulness being 
evident, the jury gave 2 V 
for 63/. 


POPULATION OF FRANCE: 


26. The population of Franc 
was, in 1789, 26,000,000 indir 
duals; some persons computed Li 
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only 25,000,000. The present popu- 
jation of the empire is #2,700,000, 
of which 28,700,000 are contained 
in the departments of Old France. 
tris estimate is not founded on 
mere conjecture, but on accurate 
eensus. It is an rg Tagawa of 
2.700,000, or more than one-tenth 
Within 24 years. 
An ¢wful catastrophe lately hap- 
din the bay of Brackless, 
county of Donegal. An unusual 
appearance of herrings (which for 
several years past had deserted 
these shores) had collected all the 
boats of the southern coast to the 
bay. In the night, when the boats 
were deeply laden, a storm arose, 
the boats were unmanageable, in 
amoment all was confusion, and 
death spread his terrors around. 
Nearly sixty boats were wrecked ; 
of some, and of their crews, not a 
vestige remained! The morning 
presented a most dismal spectacle 
of mangled corpses, torn nets, and 
wrecks of boats. Forty-two indus- 
trious fishermen, who had left their 
families the preceding evening 
with the cheering prospect of re- 
ok with the means of a com- 
fortable subsistence, were brought 
home corpses. 


JUNE, 
PLYMOUTH. 


_ 1. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing (May 20) the inhabitants of 
ymouth Dock were alarmed by a 
fre in Hamoaze. The bells of 
the dock-yard rang, to summon 
the officers and artiticers of the vard 
to their duty, who promptly at- 
tended the call. A fire had broken 
out on board the Magdalen, a fine 
large American ship, prize to the 
Superb of 74 guns; and as a-great 
many other prizes, as well as men 
War, were at the time close to 
Magdalen, much apprehension 
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was entertained lest the conflagra- 
tion might be communicated to 
them. It was at length deemed 
prudent to tow her to the western 
shore, and scuttle her; which the 
artificers of the dock effected with 
their usual alacrity. The Mage 
dalen was a large three-masted 
vessel pierced for 20 guns, and was 
laden with brandy from Bordeaux. 


GERMANY. 


Hamburgh has again fallen into 
the hands of the French. At tlie 
very moment when we were led 
to believe that they were under 
the protection of an irresistible Ruse 
sian and Swedish force, their city 
was occupied, on the morning of 
the 30th ult. by 5000 Danes, who 
were followed in the evening of the 
same day by 1500 French. The 
city was taken possession of by the 
French general Bruyere, in the 
name of Bonaparte, as belongin; 
to the French empire. Gann 
Tettenborn and his troops left it 
the day before; tbe Swedes had 
previously quitted it. 

The French general, however, 
has not entered Hamburgh, as it 
was supposed he would, Sahod in 
all the terrors of martial Jaw, dee 
stroying the property of the inhabi- 
tants, and sacrificing their lives to 
his fury. It does not appear that 
he has even called upon, them to 
deliver up their arms. Instead of 

iving up muskets and bayonets, 
Bullets and gun-powder, Davoust 
has, ex virtute offeii, issued a ¢rimie 
nal information against all those who 
possess, either for their own private 
use, or for general dissemination, 
any libels, books, pamphlets, por- 
traits, pictures, caricatures, poems, 
verses, &c. which have been pub- 
lished since the 24th of February, 
when the allies became possessed 
of the city—He does not appear 
(D 3) to 
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to consider the place, as these pa- 

xs describe it, “a well stored 
five of war’ filled with a citizen- 
soldiery, and having on its ram- 
parts upwards of 200 pieces of can- 
non. No, with that hatred of the 
liberty of the press, which charac- 
terizes Napoleon, and which, of 
course, his satellites imitate, he con- 
templates Hamburgh as an im- 
mense depdét of inflammatory and 
seditious publications: mflamma- 
tory, because they are calculated to 
excite a spirit of resistance through- 
out Germany ; and seditious, be- 
cause, having that effect, they tend 
to destroy the power of his master. 
He considers a 48-pounder as an 
engine less to be dreaded than one 
of those inflammatory folios; the 
whole burgher guard affects him 
less than half a dozen of duodeci- 
mos; and the desultory observa- 
tions contained"in various pam- 
phiets “ strike more terror to the 
soul of Righard”’ than the utmost 
exertions of a regiment of, Cos- 
sacks ; a pun is more an object of 
dread than a petard ; and the point 
of an epigram more destructive 
than the spear of a Polish lancer. 
A prociamation of Davoust’s im- 
poses an extraordinary contribution 
of 48 millions of francs on the cie 
tuzens of Hamburgh, as a punish- 
ment tor their conduet during the 
absence of the French from that 
city. The proclamation is dated 
the 7th inst. and the first instalmeng 
on the contribution was to be paid 
onthe 12th. ‘The whole is divided 
mito six instalments, the last of 
which is to be paid on the 12th of 
July, The first three. instalments 
Were to be paid in money; but for 
the last three bills would be accept. 
ed, payable at Paris at three months 
date, The proclamation particus 
larly directs the contribution to be 
levied on those persons who had 
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subscribed to the patriotic levies, 
or otherwite distinguished. them. 
selves against the French since the 
24th of February. 

A recent defeat of the French 
at Halberstadt appears to have been 
one of the most brilliant enterprises 
of the campaign. General Cyer. 
nicheff, who directed this 
and skilful operation, having ¢noste 
ed the Elbe on the 28th ult. re 
ceived information of the p 
of a large hostile convoy and 
of artillery through the Brunswick 
territory, as well as of the expected 
arrival of the whole on the follow. 
ing night at  Halberstadt. He 
instantly formed the determination 
to surprise this convoy. He had 
under fis orders about 400 regular 
cavalry and a body of Cossacks; 
and in thirty hours, in pursuance 
of his design, executeda rapid march 
of fifteen German miles ( upwardsof 
70 English). About four o’clock 
in the morning of the 30th he dis 
covered the enemy encamped with 
out the walls of the town, formed 
into a square, of which the convoy 
constituted the centre. Notwithe 
standing the fatigue of his cavalry 
from the extraordinary length of 
march, he attacked the square, 
which the enemy had strengthen 
with great art, and defended with 
14 pieces of cannon, He metat 
first with a vigorous resistances 
but, having been apprised that 
another convoy, protected by 4000 
men, was approaching, he order 
his men to make a geucral am 
simultaneous charge, which 
mately succeeded, just as the J 
of the second column had @ 

The. result of this admirable : 
was the capture of 1000 mei, $00 
draft horses, and 14 cannon, 
of the enemy. killed, besides > 
destruction of the large rk 


artillery. The general of divisiam. 
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Ochse, 2 colonel, and several horses 
were among the prisoners. This 
irined enterprise reflects pit 
honour on the Russian genera 
Hamburgh and other papers to 
the 30th ult. bring accounts of the 
battles of Bawtzen and Wurtseen, 
different from the statements 
contained in the French papers.— 
In the affair of the 19th, instead of 
a trifling loss admitted by Bona- 
parte, it appears that Lauriston’s 
corps of 12,000 men was routed ; 
that three divisions of Ney’s corps 
were also engaged; and that the 
final result was a complete victory 
on the part of the allies, who took 
ten pieces of cannon, 1500 prison- 
ers, with two general officers, and 
completely dispersed a column of 
900 men. In the battle of the 
9h, at Bautzen, the French were 
wepulsed in all their attempts to 
force the position of the allies; 
and the battle was renewed with 
the greatest fury at four o’clock 
the next morning, the 2Ist. The 
enemy began by attacking the lefe 
wing of the allies; but this was 
only a feint to cover their main 
design es the centre and the 
night, n the centre he was re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, where 
the allies had a most formidable 
artillery, which did dreadful execu- 
Hon upon the assailants. On the 
Might he appears to have been suc- 
cessful. General Blucher com- 
manded here, and was driven from 
ea Pesition. This was, in fact, the 
¢ advantage obtained by the 
French ; and even this was coun- 
terbalanced by a forward move- 
cist allied left wing, which 
tv French from pressing 
any. further on the right. Night 
Put an end to the conflict ; and 
a h the Miev of the combined 
On the right and centre of 
S$ was to make such a 
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change in their position as render- 
ed it advisable for them to remove 
from the field of battle, yet they 
took up a new position at a short 
distance, in the greatest order, and 
ready for another contest.—That 
the French ultimately gained the 
victory in these battles, there is no 
doubt, beeause they remained in 
possession of the field of battle, 
from which the allies retreated ; 
but it appears to have been in 
itselfa barren triumph. Bonaparte 
acknowledges a loss of 11,000 or 
12,000 men, killed and wounded, 
and has no trophies to boast of ; he 
says, he could take no colours, 
because the allies always carry 
them off the field of battle! and 
he only took 19 cannon, because 
he wished to spare his cavalry. 
These reasons, so curious, and at 
the same time so unusual in a 
French account of a battle, evident- 
ly show that the victory in itself 
was of little value. It is remark- 
able alsa, that he does not estimate 
the loss of the allies, or state his 
having taken any prisoners, except 
wounded. The number of the 
wounded of the allied force is said 
in a2 vague manner to be about 
18,000 men, of whom — 10,000 
were prisoners, The rest, he ad- 
mits, fad been carried off by the 
allied army in carriages. It ts 
clear, therefore, that he was unable 
to pursue, and that the allies re- 
treated at their leisure and in good 
order. On the ¥2d an affair took 
place at Reitzenbach, in which the 
allies were defeated. 

There is a sort of theatrical 
display of Bonaparte’s sensibility 
on the occasion of this tremendous 
waste of human blood, which is 
intended, we suppose, to divert the 
attention of the French public 
from his sanguinary ambition. 
Among those who were mortally 
(D 4) wounded 
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wounded was Duroc, the son of 
a scrivener, and for many years a 
servile attendant on the tyrant, who 
in return had created him duke ot 
Friuli. To this person, in his last 
moments, Bonaparte paid a con- 
solatory visit; aud the poor dying 
wretch is described as carrying bis 
adulation and servility to the very 
borders of the grave; much like 
Pope’s courtier, who expires utter- 
ing his customary compliment— 
“If where I’m going I can serve 
you, sir.” ‘The scene, however, is 
too much for the tender nerves of 
Bonaparte; and he, who could 
behold unmoved the wanton de- 
struction ot so many thousands of 
his fellow-creatures, for no other 
object but to gratify his lust of 
power, this emblem of ferocious 
and unrelenting cruelty, is overs 
come by his feelings, and retires 
to his tent to indulge the luxury of 
grict alone. 

But our readers shall receive 
the narration in the language of 
the Moniteur : “ As soon as the 
ar were placed, and the army 
wad taken’ its biwouaques, the em- 
p ror went to see the duke of Friuli, 


i¢ found him perfectly masier of 


himself, and showing the greatest 
sing froul. ‘The duke offered his 
hana to the emperor, who pressed 
it to his lips ——« My whole life,’ 
said he to iM, ‘has been cc nse. 
crated to your service; nor da I 
regret ils loss, but for the use it still 
pught have been of to 
‘Duroc !’ replied the emperor, 
“ {here 15 a life fo come: it is there 
you are going to wait for me, and 
where we shall one day meet 
again ’—* Yes, sire! but that will 
not be yet these thirty years, when 
you will Luge trium; bed over your 


you I? 


encmit, and realiaed ail the hopes of 


eur fouair —_f “Ve lived an honest 


nan buve nothing so reproach my 
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self with—I leave a duughter bebind 
meom—your majesty will fill the place of 
a father to her !’—The emperor, 
grasping the right hand of the 
marshal, remained for a quarter 
of an hour with his head reclined 
on his right hand in deep silence, 
The great marshal was the firs 
who broke this silence. * Ab! srg? 
cried he, ‘go away ; this sight ging 
you pain!” ‘The emperor, supporting 
himself on the duke of Dalmatia 
and the grand master of the horge, 
quitted the duke of Friuli, without 
being able to say any more than 
these words: ‘ Furewell, then, my 
friend ? His majesty returned to 
his tent, nor would he receive any 
person the whole of that night.” 


ARMISTICE. 


A suspension of arms was agreed 
to on the Ist inst. and finally, on 
the 4th, the armistice was signed; 
a cessation of hostilities having pre 
viously taken place. It is to last to 
the 20th of July ; six days notice of 
the recommencement of hostilities 
is to be given; and the besieged 
fortresses are to receive provisions 
every five days. The terms are 
such as serve amply to show that 
Bonaparte, with all his boasting of 
late, has not been able to dictate 
conditions to the allies ; who, on the 
contrary, have procured an advane 
taceous line of demarcation for 
their armies, at which they willbe 
able to receive all necessary sU6e 
cours. As, however, the Frene 
reinforcements have the lesser 
stance to march, we should suppo# 
the armistice necessarily most Me 
vourable’to France, uf we did not 
recollect a decree of the emperor 
of Russia, dated December 
commanding a levy of 
men, who were to be rai 
throughout the whole empire, @ 


one month from that —- 
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lowing three months for the collect- 
ing and training of thisforce, tt would 
be ready to march about the mid- 
dle of dori; and it is, probably, 
necessary to allow more than two 
months for the average length of 
this march from the different parts 
of that empire. If this calculation 
be right, it is plain that none of 
these troops could have been with 
the Kussian army when the armis- 
tice was signed ; and yet it is pro- 
bable that all will have joined be- 
fore its conclusion. 

The head-quarters of the allies 
were removed, immediately after 
the signature of the armistice, to 
Reichenbach, twelve miles beyond 
Schweidnitz. ‘The commander-in- 
chief, Barclay de Tolly, was at 
Reichenbach: and generals Witt- 

nstein and Bluclier, in front of 
Schweidnitz. Bonaparte arrived 
at Dresden on_ the morning of the 
10th, and in the evening he re- 
ceived the Danish minister. He 
lodges in the suburbs of that capi- 
tal, and remained there on the 13th. 
On the 10th, marshal Ney was at 
Breslau ; Mortier at Glogau ; Vic- 
tor at Grossen ; and Oudinot upon 
the frontiers of Saxony and Prussia 
on the Berlin side. 

Commissioners on both sides 
have been appointed) to negotiate 
a treaty of peace 33 generals Schou. 
valof and Kutusoff on the part of 
the emperor of Russia and king of 
Prussia, and generals Dumoutier 
and Flahault on that of Bonaparte. 

have met at Newmarkt. The 
emperor of Austria set out on the 
Ist of June from Vienna for Bohe- 
mia, and was immediately followed 
by his minister for foreign affairs, 
count Metternich ;° a circumstance 
of itself sufficient, we should ima- 
fine, to show that negotiation is the 
Odject ot his journey, 
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SWEDEN. 

The treaty between our govern. 
ment and that of Sweden stipulates, 
that we shall assist the views of 
Sweden by a naval co-operation, if 
necessary, in obtaining possession 
of Norway; cedes to that power 
the island of Guadaloupe, and 
grants a subsidy of 1,000,000R 
stering. Sweden, in return, agrees 
to contribute 30,000 men to join the 
Prussian army, and grantsa right of 
— for British goods and colonial 
produce, in British or Swedish ves- 
sels, to the ports of Gottenburgh, 
Carlsham, and Stralsund, on pay- 
ment of a duty of one per cent. 
ad valorem : possession of Gnada- 
loupe to be delivered to Sweden in 
the month of August in the pre- 
sent year, or three months after the 
landing of Swedish troops on the 
continent. 


FRANCE. 


4. A large wood in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bordeaux, called the 
Four Squares, was set on fire in 
Apri! last. Notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of the people of the 
commune, the flames destroyed 
houses, barns, cattle, growing 
crops, and timber, along a surface 
of 22 miles in extent, and 12 broad, 


ITALY. 


From Palermo it is stated that 

a cessation of hostilities had taken 
place between the Sicilian govern. 
ment and Murat king of Naples 
in consequence of which, a friend 
ly intercourse had taken place with 
the islands in the bays of Gaeta 
and Naples, which it was hoped 
would soon be extended tothe cone 
tinent. The conjecture is, that 
Murat, immediately on his return 
to Naples after the disastrous ree 
treat from Russia, carried his dise 
gust 
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grst of Bonaparte so far as to make 
propositions to lord William Ben- 
tinck, the result of which has been 
a material approximation towards 
an amicable understanding between 
the two povernments. 


SPAIN. 


Dispatches from the marquis of 
Wellington exhibit an auspicious 
opening of the campaign in the 

insula. His force is divided 
ynto three parts, of which the cen- 
tre, composed chiefly of light 
troops, is headed by lord Welling- 
ton himself. With these he has 
ushed on to Salamanca, and once 
more delivered that famous uni- 
versity from the modern Vandals. 
Villat had barely time to evacuate 
it, with the loss of 300 of his rear- 

ard, who were cut off by lord 
Wellington's entering the town at 
full gallop.—The right, command- 
ed by sir Rowland Hill, includes 
only one division of British. It is 
moving up ina parallel direction 
with his lordship, on the left bank 
ofthe Douro. But the grand and 
judicious feature of the plan is, the 
throwing the main body of the ar- 
my on the north of the Douro, at 
Praganza; from whence, under 
the command of sir Thomas Gra- 
ham, it will proceed along the 
right bank of the river ; thus super- 
seding the necessity of forcing a 
passage across it, in the face of the 
enemy. The right bank of the 
Douro, through all this part of its 
course, is rnyged and precipitous, 
and completely commands the 
southern side. Hence the French 
had confidently reckoned on an 
advantage, which the present plan 
has entirely defeated ; and it is 
presumable, that no serious obstacle 
can be opposed to the junction of 
army ia or near Valla- 


dolid, which was calculated to take 
~ ee instant. 

esides the capture of Salamans 
ca, and the defeat of the : 
rear-guard, Zamora has been 
sessed by our troops: and govern. 
ment is also in possession of ac, 
counts of lord Wellington hay} 
entered Toro on the 2d instant. 


AMERICA, 


Accounts fiom Halifax br 
intelligence of the British weal 
port of Little York, the capital of 
Upper Canada, having been ca 
tured on the 26th of April by the 
American general Dearbom, with 
5000 men, assisted by 2 naval force 
under commodore Chauncey. 296 
militia and Indians were made pri- 
soners, and a quantity of stores 
were found in the place. The 
American brigadier-general Pike 
and 200 of his troops were killed 
by the explosion of a magazine in 
one of the batteries. Fifty of the 
British artillery-men are also said” 
to have been killed by it.—General 
Sheaffe retired with his regular 
troops. 

According to private accounts, 
pence Dearborn and his army 
iad since been compelled to evacu- 
ate Little York. 

Halifax papers to the 12th ult, 
state, that general Proctor had 
defeated the Americans with the 
loss of 1000 killed and wounded, 

A serpent, of a species supposed 
by Bryan Edwards, in his History 
ot Barbadoes, to have been extinct 
for more than 100 years, was late. 
ly found on that island: it was 12 
feet long, and 2 feet in girth ; atid 
had killed several head of cattle, 
by enfolding its body round their 
throat, and suffocating them: ® 
displayed extraordinary 
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a hiding-place which had not seve- 
ral openings remote from each 
other, and trom whence it usually 
_ Its powers of mobility 
were incredible, distancing the 
swiftest. dogs, and clearing, at a 
bound, a space of 14+ feet. Many 
of the negroes, from the sagacity, 
swiftness, and courage displayed 
by the animal, considered it as 
animated by an evil spirit, and be- 
an to regard it with veneration : 
it was killed in the act of bringing 
forth its young, 8 miles from the 
spot where it was first seen, and 
where it had suffocated a heifer. 
The American papers depict in 
strong colours the alarm that per- 
vades almost every part of the 
coast.—Havre de Grace, in Mary- 
land, has been burnt by our squa- 
dron—Elk town was expected to 
share the same fate—Charlestown 
was in great consternation. A 
landing had been effected near 
Baltimore, and admiral Warren is 
stated to have been on the 6th be- 
fore that city, and preparing to 


bombard it. 
IRELAND. 


6, It appears from the subjoined 
article, that had the late catholic 
concession bill been approved and 
passed, it would have failed of 
conciliating Ireland, or being re- 
ceived.as a boon by the catholics : 

“Ata general meting of the 
Roman catholic prelates of Treland, 
held this day, Ya 27, 1813, the 
Most reverend Richard O'Reilly, 
». D. president,—Resolved una- 
nimously, That having seriously 
eramined the copy of the bill now 
Mm progress through parliament, 
Purportine to ride for the re. 

f provi rthe re 
moval of the civil and military dis- 
qualifications under which his ma- 
{sy $ Roman catholic subjects la- 

"We feel ourselves bound to 
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declare, that the ecclesiastical 
clauses or securities therein cone 
tained, are utterly incompatible 
with the discipline of the Roman 
catholic church, and with the free 
exercise of our religion. —Resolved 
unanimously, That without incur- 
ring the heavy guilt of schism, we 
cannot accede to such regulations 3 
nor can we dissemble our dismay 
and consternation at the conse. 
quences which such regulations, 
if enforced, must necessarily pros 
duce. R. O’Reiucy, Pres.” 


MURDER OF MR. AND MRS. THOMe 
SON BONAR AT CHISELHURST. 


7. This murder equals the most 
atrocious which have disgraced the 
country. On Sunday evening, 
May 30, Mr. Thomson Bonar went 
to bed at his usual hour: Mrs, 
Bonar did not follow him till 
two, when she ordered her female 
servant to call her at seven. 
The servant at the appointed time 
went into the bed-room, and found 
Mr. Bonar mangled and dead upon 
the floor, and See lady wounded, 
dying and insensible in her bed. 
The footman, Philip Nicholson, 
came express to town for surgical 
assistance, and to give information 
at Bow-street. He performed the 
journey in 40 minutes, though he 
stopped three times on the road to 
drink as many glasses of rum. Mr. 
Ashley Cooper arrived with all 
possible dispatch, but it was too 
late; Mrs. Bonar expired at one 
o’clock, having been during the. 
whole of the previous time insen- 
sible. ‘The linen and pillow of the 
bed in which Mrs. Bonar lay were 
covered with blood, as was also the 
bed of Mr. Bonar. They slept in 
small separate beds, but placed so 
close together that there was scarce 
room to pass between them... The 
interval of floor between the beds was 

almost 
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almost a stream of blood. About 
seven o'clock in the evening, Mr. 
Bonar jun.afrived from F eversham, 
where he was on duty as colonel 
of the Kent local militia. He 
rushed up stairs, exclaiming, # Let 
me see my father ; indeed I must 
see him.” It was impossible to 
detain him ; he burst into the bed- 
chamber, and immediately locked 
the door after him. Apprehen- 
sions were entertained for his safe- 
ty, and the door was broken open, 
when he was seen kneeling with 
clasped hands over the body of his 
father. His friends tore him away, 
tottering and fainting, tmto an ad- 
joing chamber.—The unfortunate 
subjects of this narration had re- 
sided at Chiselhurst about eight or 
nine years; their mansion is called 
Camden-place, and is remarkable 
as being the spot from which the 
late lord Camden, who resided 
there, took his titl. Mr. Bonar, 
we learn, was upwards of 70 years 
old. Perhaps scarce a man exists 
in whose praise a more generally fa- 
vourable testimony could be borne, 
Both he and his lady have died 
regretted by all ranks in the vicinity 
of their residence, 

During Monday, Nicholson did 


Bot make his sppearance, and it. 


was alleged that, before he had 

iven information at Bow-street, 

¢ had gone to a man named Dale, 
and said to him * The deed is done, 
You are suspected; but you are 
not init,” Dale was taken up and 
examined, but clearly proved an 
eldi, From this and other collate- 
ral circumstances the lord mayor 
was induced to issue a warrant for 
the apprehension of Nicholson, 
When examined by sir C. Flower, 
he was in such a drunken state that 
mo rational answer could be ob- 
tained trom him.—The coroner’s 
jery, after a most patient investi. 


murder against Nicholson ; but 
evidence has become munch less ite 
teresting since the subsequent am, 
ne confession of the murderer 
Vhile the coroner was reading 
over the depositions to the tres. 
witnesses for their assent and sig. 
nature, Nicholson was permitted 
to go tnto a water-closet in the 
sage leading to the hall, attended 
by two of the officers, and the mo. 
ment he was released, he cut his 
throat with a razor which he had 
reviously concealed in his breeches, 
le bled so copiously, that it was 
supposed he could not live many 
mimutes; but, fortunately, Messrs, 
Roberts and Hott, surgeons, of 
Bromley, were in attendance, and 
the latter gentleman seized the ar. 
teries, and contrived with his mere 
grasp to stop the blood till the 
wound could be sewed up. 

On the 7th, in consequence of 
the numerous visitors (amon 
whom were lord Castlereagh, 
Camden, and lord Robert Sey- 
mour) who went to contemplate 
the supposed murderer, Nicholson 
showed repeated symptoms of am 
noyance and agitation. On the 
morning of the 8th, at half-pastest, 
Nicholson voluntarily requ 
Mr. Bramston, the priest, who had 
been with him a short time, 0 
bring Mr. Bonar to him immedi- 
ately ; when Nicholson burst into 
tears, and, begging pardon of Mr. 
Bonar, expressed a wish to make a 
full confession. Mr. Wells the 
magistrate, who resides at Brick 
res, src in the neighbo , 
was sent for; and in his presence 
Nicholson made, and afte 
signed, a deposition, acknow 
himself to be the murderer. # 
following particulars may be re 
upon: “On Sunday night, alte 
the groom left him, he 


gation, returned a verdict of $4 
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vpon a form in the servants’ hall, 
the room where he was accustomed 
to Tie: he awoke at three o’clock 
by dropping from the form: he 
jumped up, and was instantly seized 
with an idea, which he could not 
resist, that he would murder his 
master and mistress; he was at 
this time half-undressed : he threw 
off his waistcoat, and pulled a sheet 
from his bed, with which he wrap- 
ped himself up ; he then snatched 
a poker from the grate of the ser- 
rants’ hall,andrushed up-stairs to his 
master’s room: he made directly 
to his mistress’s bed, and struck her 
two blows on the head ; she neither 
spoke nor moved; he then went 
round to his master’s bed, and 
struck him once across the face. Mr, 
Bonar was roused, and, from the 
confusion produced by the stunning 
violence of the blow, imagined that 
Mrs. Bonar was then coming to 
bed, and spoke to that effect: that 
when he immediately repeated the 
blow, Mr. Bonar sprung out of 
bed, and grappled him for 15 mi- 
nates, a one time was nearly 
tting the better of him; but 
ing exhaustedby loss of blood, 
be was at length overpowered, 
Nicholson then left him groaning 
on the floor. He went down stairs, 
stripped himself naked, and washed 
himself allover with a sponge, at 
the sink in the butler’s pantry. He 
an went and opened the windows 
of the drawing-room, that it might 
be supposed some person had ene 
the house that way: he then 

took his shirt and stockings, which 
Were covered with blood (the sheet 
he had left in his master’s room), 
Went out at the front door, and 
concealed his bloody linen in a 
ash, covering it with le wwes: the 
ay Was Opposite the door, and 
seturned’, yards from it: he then 
“456 Wilhout WIULLID the outer 
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door, and went to the servants’ halls 
he opened his window -shutters and 
went to bed (it was not yet four 
o’clock): he did not sleep, though 
he appeared to be asleep when 
King came for the purpose of wake 
ing him at half past six o'clock, 
He stated in the most solemn man- 
ner, that no person whatever was 
concerned with him in this horrid 
deed; and to a question that was 
put to him, whether he had any 
associate, he answered, How could 
he, when he never in his life, betore 
the moment of his jumping up from 
the form, entertained the thought of 
murder? Hecan assign no motive 
for what he did; he had no en- 
mity or ill-will of any kind against 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, This depa- 
sition was regularly given before 
the magistrate, and attested by Mr. 
A. Cooper, Mr. ..Herbert Jenner, 
the rev. Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Hots, 
and Mr. Bonar. Nicholson had 
been drinking a great quantity of 
the beer of the ble during the 
Sunday; and though it is not stated 
that he was intoxicated, yet the 
quantity might have had some ef- 
fect on his senses. Search was 
made for the linen, and it was found 
in a laurel bush close to the house, 
covered with leaves, except about 
two inches ; the stockings were very 
bloody, and the shirt was also rent 
almost to rags about the neck and 
front. Nicholson,who beforethe con- 
fessionlooked gloomy and fierce and 
malicious, has, since that period, 
been perfectly calm, and has even 
an air of satisfaction in his coume 
tenance. 

Nicholson states that his parents 
were Irish, his father a protestant, 
his mother a catholic; he was 
born and bred in Ireland, was dise 
charged from the 12th light drae 
goons in January last on account 
of a broken wrist, and entered the 
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service of the City remembrancer ; 
from whence, about three weeks 
before he committed the horrid 
deed, he entered the family of Mr. 
Bonar. He is a man about the 
middle height (five feet six inches), 
not bulky, but well set and mus- 
cular. is countenance bears in it 
a decided resolute character ; but 
its features are neither unfavour- 
able nor unpleasing. His age is 29 
years. 


MURDER OF MRS. STEPHENS. 


7. Mrs. Stephens, an elderly wi- 
dow woman, who kept a chandler’s 
shop within 200 yards of the Castle 
inn at Woodford, was found mure 
dered this morning. The murder 
must have been committed late on 
Saturday night the 5th inst. Her 
skull was dreadfully fractured, and 
her throat cut; her pockets emp- 
tied, a quantity of money taken 
from the till, and her watch miss- 
ing. A man of the name of W. 
Cornwell, who had been employed 
as an ostler at Woodford, was ta- 
ken into custody on the 16th, in 
consequence of his having given 
the watch to a publican as satise 
faction for a debt, On being taken 
into custody, he acknowledged that 
it had been in his possession, that 
he found it on Sunday morning 
after the murder, at four o’clock, 
close to the pond near the Castle- 
inn, where he went to get water for 
his horses. He confessed that he 
had been at Mrs. Stephens’s shop 
on Saturday, the evening of the 
murder, and had seen her in her 
stop about nine o’clock previously 
to her shutters being put up. Se. 
veral other suspicious circumstances 
being brought to light before the 
Magistrates, the prisoner was fully 
committed for trial. 

8. An inquisition was held at 
Upton-upon-Severn, on the bodies 
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of Henry Weed, 2 co * 
2d foot, Joseph Tay ae a the 
George, and William Heming, re. 
cruits in the same regiment, and 
Wm. Pumphrey jun. a watermag, 
It appeared that eight young men, 
of whom the five already ‘named 
formed a part, took a fisherman's 
boat for the purpose of going to 
Hanley quay and back by water, 
ey were returning from this e.- 

cursion, when Pumphrey rocked 
it, in order, as he observed, ‘to 
frighten the recruits. In conse. 
quence of this folly, the boat filled 
with water and sunk, Two of the 
party swam to shore, procured ai- 
omg buat, ane rowed with their 

ats in search of their companion 
who had been carried a cone 
able distance by the force of the 
current. Only one was preserved 
by this assistance. It appears to 
be clearly ascertained, that Pam 
phrey was alone to blame. He was 
a good swimmer, and would have 
saved himself, had not the corporal 
held him fast by the collar, in the 
convulsions of death, and thereby 
prevented him from using the ne 
cessary exertion. The jury ret 
their verdict—Accidental death, 
occasioned by Pumphrey rocking 
the boat. 

9. In the evening the eas 
ern part of the county of Glamor 
an was visited by a stornie Tail 
Fail, and thunder, more des uctive 
in its effects than any within fe 
collection. The torrents of mia 
washed down the banks 10 many 
laces on the high roads; © 
hailvedies measured three _ingat 

round. The rev. Dr. on 
St. Fagan’s, is a very consideraits 
vedere five walls having ; beet 
levelled with the ground, and op 
wards of 10,000 squares of glas 
broken in his extensive hot-no 
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rose about six feet ina quar- 
ag BH hour, and the water made 
a breach through his house, al- 
though situated op am eminence. 
ouse, the seat of the hon. 
W. B. Grey, was completely filled 
with water, and two or three men 
were nearly drowned in one of the 
basi the water having rushed in 
upon them with such rapidity, that 
they were immediately up to their 
chins before they could reach the 
stairs. At Court-ar-alla, the seat 
of T. B. Rous, esq. every window 
was broken; and at many other 
considerable injury was 
dones bridges and trees were wash- 
ed down, the garden crops in the 
direction of the storm are every 
where néarly destroyed, and the 
growing corn much damaged. 


QUEEN OF SICILY. 


10. The following has been pub- 
lished as the copy of a letter writ- 
ten by the queen of Sicily to lord 
Bentinck, in consequence of the 
failure of the late atten.pt to reco- 
ver her influence in the island, un- 
der pretence of re-establishing her 
husband on the throne ;— 

“Lord Bentinck,—Notwithstand- 
Ing the present extraordinary and 
aed proceeding ‘of your court 
to force me, the queen of the Two 
Sicikes, by birth archduchess of Au- 
ria, to abandon, after an union of 
forty-five years, the king my spouse, 
qad myfamily,and to retire into my 
pative country, under the specious 
but false pretexts,—sometimes of 
my pretended correspondence with 

common enemy, (an enormous 
Calumny! of which I defy any one 
to bring the slightest valid proof,) 
and sometimes the violent propen- 
aty I betrayed, as it is said, to 
freate obstacles to the projects of 

nglish government to change 
Sonstigution under which Sicily 
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has existed so many ages; notwith- 
standing I am very far from ac. 
Loineiediatien the authority of the 
British government, of which God 
has rendered me quite independent 
by birth, I do not feel less the ne. 
cessity of submitting to the order 
it prescribes; since this submission 
appears the only means of preserve 
ing the interests of my family, to 
which having devoted myselt du- 
ring the ek of my toilsome ca- 
reer, I do not hesitate to make this 
last sacrifice, though it may, per- 
haps, cost me my Tite. I deck: 
then to you, my lord, and through 
you to your court, that.to this con- 
sideration . only, and not to any 
other, I yield, and Lam.ready to 
set out towards the end of this 
present month, to. return to the @o- 
minions of the,emperorof Austria, 
my august kinsman and nephew. 
I must decline going to Sardinia, 
as I do not choose to be separated 
from every branch of my family, 
and as at-my time of life. the se- 
paration must be expected to be 
final: I wish likewise to avoid dy- 
ing in a foreign land. 

“ I wish that, in making the ar- 
rangements for my return to my Nae 
tive country, the voyage may be rene 
dered as short and as little toilsome 
as possible: my age, and my health 
destroyed by twenty years of pains, 
of chagrins, and of persecutions of 
every kind, do not. leave me even 
the Pps of terminating this jour 
ney. In submitting to.this act of 
violence, as I cannot nornought not 
to forget what is due to. my birth 
and rank, I demand,.L.claim the 
previous execution of the following 
conditions; and I am persuaded, 
my lord, that you will both consent 
to and hasten the fulfilmentof thens 

“ 1, That an arrangement shall 
be made to secure to my creditors 
payment of their demands, not, ber 
ing 
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PRINCIPAL 


There shall be delivered to 

soon as. > a sum 

to the e a journey 

an ina and.ce sanmres lt shall. be 

com to undertake, with a re- 

tinue befitting the rank in which 
i has placed me. 

« §, That there shall be secured 
to me a. sum sufficient to sustain 
this rank in the country to which I 
shall retire, and that it shall be 
paid every six months in advance. 

«“ 4. That permission to depart 
shall be granted to every person 
whom I -may be willing to attach 
to my service, and to that of my 
aon Leopold, who accompanies his 
unfortunate motherg and that those 
who receive pay from me, or pen- 
sions from the Sicilian government, 
shall receive an assurance that they 
shall be transmitted wherever I 
may reside. 

“5. Lastly, that there shall be 
pa at my disposal, a frigate 

onging to the king, a corvette; 
and the necessary wansports, on 
board which my retinue and my 
equipage may be embarked ; and 
I request to have the appointment 
of the captain of the frigate, for 
my particular tranquillity, being in 

t dread of travelling by sea. 
have reason to believe, my lord, 
that you will find nothing but what 
as reasonable and convenient in my 
demands, the Cxecution of which is 
indispensable to a journey as 
long as it is toilsome, and to which 
our government compels me. 
our mstructions, according to my 
information from England, are to 
make use of your influence over 
the Sicilian government, te dispose 


[Jute 


it to make all necessary and cog, 
venient arran ents which may 
be required, If you have hitherto 
demonstrated extreme Perseverance 
and firmness in obliging me. tp 
make a sacrifice of my existence, I 
have reason to hope, my lord, that 
without you depart from the orden 
of your court, you will maintaig 
the same character in order tog.’ 
sure the last days of a princess, the. 
victim of all kind of mi , 
and to whom your gov 
and the English nation itself, will 
one day or other render the justice 
that she merits.—I transmit you 
this letter by the hands of 
Macfarlane, to whom | owe infinite 
gratitude and thanks for the dei 
cate manner in which he has bome 
himself towards me, and whieh 
makes me desirous of continuing 
to receive through him any further 
explanations of this painful affair, 
I beg you will offer my 
ments to lady Bentinck, whose feel 
ing heart, I am persuaded, patti- 
cipates and deplores my unmeri 
sufferings. 

“ April, 1813.” 

COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


Budd v. Foults. 


June 12.—The attorney-eneral 
stated, that this action was noma 
by the plaintid, as treasurer of 
college of physicians, to recover 4 
penalty of 500/. from the defendatty 
for keeping more than one lunatit, 
she not having a license from the 
commissioners appointed by the 
14th Geo. III. cap. 49. As the law 
now stood, with the exception of 
the great public charities, no 
could be kept for the reception of 
lunatics, without the guards esta 
blished by that act. They were 
under the superintendance of the 
college of physicians, liable to be 
visited by members of that bodyy 
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‘oted for that purpose, and no 
cs a be Pe aved without 
the certificate from a physician. 
He thought the public much in- 
debted to the college, for having 
¢ommenced this action. It was 
their daty to bring it; and he did 
not doubt but the jury would be 

in enforcing this salutary act 

te ha verdict. This action was 
not brought bya common informer, 
who, generally a depraved and idle 
man, merely brought an action for 
jvaté advantage ; but it was 
brought by the learned body, for 
the public good, and the penalty 
go to ule funds of that body, 

aid not to any individual. It might 
be said that defendant had not the 
means of paying so large a penalty: 
bat so salutary a law ought not to 
become a dead letter, and it was at 
this period most necessary to en- 
force it; for he was sorry to say, 
that the keeping of unlicensed 
houses for the reception of lunatics 
had become quite a trade in the envi- 
rons of the metropolis, and in them 
he feared that many persons were 
locked up who ought not. He had 
been told that a person at the head 
of our public hospitals owned the 
house, recommended the patients, 
and received the profits. No per- 
son could lawfully keep ahouse for 
ne reception of lunatics, without a 
beense, He would: prove, by a 
witness who had been called in to 
take care of a lady in an unsound 
mind, that three unfortunate luna- 
tes were confined in defendant’s 

+ And how were they treaied? 
“ot as in the great public insticu- 
Uons stpported by the hand of cha- 
nity, where those unfortunate beings 
were pe with every comfort 
pr e with their situations but, 
tion ee be expected in a babita- 

re the only object was to 
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as much money by their re- 


CURRENCES, (65) 


sidence as possible, these three tn- 
fortunate ladies were fastened to a 
table with strait waistcoats upon 
them, unable to lift their hands to 
wipe their mouths, whenever the 
mistress was engaged in the busi- 
ness of her house, or whenever she 
might choose to go out to take the 
air. How many persons might be 
placed in the same dreadful situa- 
tion, it was impossible to say. Un- 
less the jury would do their duty, 
in vain had the legislature enacted 
the safeguard of visitors,—in vain 
might that court grant a writ of 
habeas corpus,—in vain was a cere 
tificate required, if any troublesome 
relation might be dragged to an un- 
licensed house, which, from being 
unknown, could not be the object 
of any of those restraints. 

A verdict was given for the 
plaintifi. 

BOW-STREET. 


June 15.—-It having been ascer- 
tained that Mrs. Stephens, who had 
been murdered at Woodford, had 
been robbed of nearly a new silver 
watch, and that the maker was 
Thomas Ridley, of Woodford, 
No. 1544, and this description hav- 
ing been pretty generally advere 
tised, it has been the cause of tracing 
it out, and of leading to the detec. 
tion of the murderer. 

On Wednesday a man of the 
name of William Cornwell, who 
some time since worked as an ostler 
at the Red Lion inn-yard in Hol- 
born, but had left that neighbour. 
hood about two months since in 
consequence of being in debt, called 
in at the Sun publie-house in Gate. 
street, Liacoln’s-inn-fields. | The 
landlady, }Mrs, Davis, upbraided 
him for leaving the neighbourhood 
without paying his score he owed 
her. He replied, she need not be 
surprised: if he paid her before he 

(E) left 
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(66) PRINCIPAL 


left the house ; and in a short time 
after he proposed to Mr. Davis, the 
landlord, to give him his watch for 
a 12. bank-note, and to clear off his 
score of fourteen shillings. Mr. 
Davis declined the proposition, 
saying, he had not got a one-pound 
note to spare. Cornwell afte: wards 
roposed to give his watch, which 
is worth 5/. to take Mr. Davis’s old 
metal watch, which proves only to 
be worth about twelve shillings, and 
clear his score, provided he would 
ive him half a crown; which Mr. 
avis agreed to, and they ex- 
changed watches. Mr. Davis told 
a customer of the exchange he had 
made, and showed him the watch. 
The latter, on Monday morning 
early, having read the advertise- 
ment describing the watch Mrs,Ste- 
phens had been robbed of at the 
time of the murder, called again 
upon Mr. Davis, and found the 
watch exactly to answer the descrip- 
tion. Mr. Davis, in consequence, 
gave information at the above office 
of the discovery. Inquiries were 
then made respecting Cornwell; and 
it was ascertained that on Wednes- 
day morning, previous to his goin; 
to Mr. Davis’s house, he had been 
atthe Red Lion and Axe and Gate 
inn-yards, in Holborn, and had 
offered the watch for sale, or to ex- 
change it, but could not succeed. 
Vickery was dispatched in a chaise 
to Woodford, attended by West- 
brook, one of the patrole, it being 
understood that Cornwall was at 
work there. In the evening Vickery 
returned to town with Cornwell in 
his custody, when the business un- 
derwent an investigation Of three 
hours, from eight o’clock till eleven. 
The officer learned that Cornwell 
‘was in the employ of Mr. Pattin- 
e, the proprietor of the Wood- 
ord stage coaches, as an ostler, and 
hac worked for him during the last 
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five or six weeks. Cornwell way 
then at work in a hay-field, about g 
mile and a half from W 
Vickery proceeded after him, and 
found him on a cart, loading it, 
Vickery told him he had a Warrant 
against him,and desired himtocome 
down; which he very readily-did, 
The patrole proceeded to handenf 
him, and Vickery mentioned the 
watch, Cornwell acknowledged 
that it had been in his possession 
but stated, that he found it on 
Sunday morning after the murder, 
at four o’clock, close to the pond, 
near the Castle inn, when he went 
to get water for his horses. He 
acknowledged, however, that he 
did not tell any body of his prize 
during the Sunday, nor on the 
Monday, although he had thenas- 
certained that it was Mrs, : 
watch. He confessed that he had 
been at Mrs, Stephens’s shop on the 
Saturday evening of the murder, 
and had seen her in her shop about 
nine o'clock, previous to her shut- 
ters being put up.—Vickery left 
him in the custody of the patrole, 
while he went and searched hislodg- 
ings and stables. He lodged ata 
cottager’s but a short distance from 
the house of Mrs, Stephens, where 
he found he slept with a man of the 
name of Winterflood. Heascertained 
the clothes and other things belong: 
ing to Cornwell, and seized them. 
Vickery then proceeded to the st 
bles which Cornwell had the care 
of. On acorn-bin he found a pair 
of corded breeches which had et 
dently been stained with a conser 
able quaiftity of blood, particus 
on one of the thighs and had siace 
been washed without s0ap» 
being but partially cleansed. J 
another part of the stable he found 
a jacket, which had been oe * 
in'a similar way. He took —- 
things to Cornwell, at the i 
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inn, who owned them all except 
the jacket, which he said was his 
master’s, but he occasionally wore 
it; the stains on it were with some 
stuf he washed some horses’ mouths 
with. ‘The blood on the breeches 
was occasioned by bleeding a horse. 
A new hat and a new coarse blue 
coat were found in his lodgings ; 
the former he said he bought on the 
Sunday morning after the murder, 
of Mr. Saville, a hatter in Wood- 
ford, and paid him with a 12. Bank 
of England note; the new blue 
coat he purchased for 17, when he 
was in London, on Wednesday, in 
the neighbourhood of Clare mar- 
ket, but could not point out weecre. 
The note he paid for the hat with, 
he said he had had in his possession 
for three months, and the note he 
urchased the coat with, he had 
bad by him since last harvest.—As 
they were leaving Woodford, they 
stopped the chaise at the door of 
Mr, Saville, the hatter, who recol- 
lected selling the hat to Cornwell 
onthe Sunday morning afier the 
murder, but had not got the 1 
note he received from him: he had 
unfortanately parted with it that 
day, but had no doubt he could get 
it again, and could identify it from 
some particular marks in red ink 
OD if. 

Mr. Thomas Davis, the landlord 
of the Sun public-house in Gate- 
Street, attended during the exami- 


nation, and identified the person of 


the prisoner, also the old metal 
watch found on him by Vickery, 
tohave been the same he exchanged 
for the watch belonging to the late 
rs Stephens, which was proved 
to be her property by Mr. Ridley, 
the watchnga ke Ys of Woodford. 
: The prisoner behaved in a very 
indecent manner, appearing in a 
continued laugh or erin during the 
whole of the examination. 
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On Mr. Read asking him what 
he had to say, he gave an ac- 
count of himself up to nine o’clock 
on the Saturday evening previous to 
the murder, when he stopped short, 
and said he would answer no more 
questions. 

Cornwell persisting in refusing 
tO answer any more questions, or 
to give any further account of him- 
self than up to nine o’clock of the 
night of the murder of Mrs. Ste- 
phens, Mr. Stafford read over to 
him what he had taken down of 
what he had said, and he corrected 
some trifling errors. He was then 
asked if he chose to sign the ac- 
count of what had been taken 
down in writing of what he had 
said respecting his conduct, which 
he did, and was committed to the 
house of correction for further 
examination. 

Cornwell is a native of Cam- 
bridgeshire, and was born within 
about six miles of the town of 
Cambridge. He is about 24 years 
of age, He was employed a few 
years since by Mr. Moore, at the 
Axe and Gate inn in Holborn, 
and left there about two years since 
with Mr. Moore. Some time after 
that he returned to that neighbour- 
hood, and was employed at the 
Red Lion inn in Holborn, when 
he contracted several debts, for one 
of which he was summoned to the 
court of request in Fulwood’s rents, 
Holborn, and not paying the in- 
stalments as ordered by the court, 
an execution was issued; to avoid 
being arrested on which he left his 
place and London about two 
months since. He went to Wood- 
ford, and got work there about five 
or six weeks since. Foran account 


of his tlal see page (90). 
ROBBERY OF THE NORWICH MAIL. 


For some time the Norwich mail 
(E 2) ha< 
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has been repeatedly robbed of 
bankers’ and other valuable parcels 
to an immense amount. Mr. Cald- 
wel], the mail contractor, has ex- 
erted himself in every possible way 
to discover the depredators. One 
of the parcels sent by the mail by 
Messrs. Oakes and Co. bankers at 
Bury St. Edmunds, directed to their 
agent in London, contained exche- 
quer bills, notes, and bills of ex- 
change, to the amount of 13,000/. 
Some of the notes, after a little 
time had elapsed, were traced to 
the porter employed at Bury, con- 
nected with the mail. By the con- 
tinued exertions of Mr. Caldwell, 
the mail contractor, a number of 
persons in connexion with each 
other have been discovered to be 
concerned in carrying on the de- 
Lena Codlin, the book- 
ceeper at Hertford, has been detect- 
ed in being connected with the 
porter at bury, and the circum- 
stances proved against them are 
deemed sufficient to commit them 
both to Norwich castle for trial. 
A parcel containing gold watches 
and jewellery goods, sent by a jew- 
eller in London to one of the same 
trade in Norwich, did not arrive as 
directed. One of the watches 
which were in this parcel was lately 
traced into the possession of Mr. 
Mann, a respectable cabinet-maker 
at Hertford. ‘The account he gave 
of retin Ge pein of the watch 
was, that he had purchased it of his 
apprentice, Thomas Maslin, who 
had since run away from his service, 
and he did net know what had be. 
come of him. He was afterwards 
traced to London. On Tuesday, 
Pearkes, the Bow-street officer, ap- 
ae him in the xcighbour- 
of Bethnal Green, 


EXECUTION. ’ 


On Wednesday morning Robert 
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Kennett, for having forged a 

for 2,0907. on the firm et sir Le 
Carr Glynn and Co. was, pursuay 
to his sentence, executed in the Old 
Bailey. The unhappy man was 
brought upon the scaffold at eight 
o’clock, dressed in a plain suit of 
mourning, and attended by the or. 
dinary of Newgate, with whom he 
remained a few minutes in prayer: 
during this short and awful period 
he appeared to be perfectly resign. 
ed to his fate, which he met with 
becoming fortitude. Some farther 
particulars of the antecedent life 
and connexions of the above person 
may be learnt by reference to the 
Pasliamentary Debates of 1809, on 
the conduct of the duke of York; 
from which it appears that Kennett 
engaged to advance the sum of 
70,000/. to his royal highnesé upan 
annuity, with the additional cons 
deration of a place to be obtained 
for him the said Kennett under go 
vernment. The negotiation was 
ultimately broken off, on intelli 
gence that Kennett was not a man 


to be trusted. 
Anite 
Captain Capel, of the La He 
~armal 2 wd on the Hadi 
station, has transmitted the fol 
lowing letter to J. W. Croker, 
esq. detailing the brilliant capture 
of the American frigate Chess 
peake :— 
Shannon, Halifax, June 6, 1815. 
Sia, 1 have the honour to inform 
you, that being close in with 
ton light-house, in his ma 
ship under my command, on the Ist 
inst. I had the pleasure of seeing 
that the United States’ 
Chesapeake (whom we had 
been watching) was coming out: 
the harbour to engage the 
non. I took a position aro 


Cape Ann and Cape Cod, and 
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for him to join us—the ene- 
ame down ay very handsome 
manner, having three American 
ensigns flying ; when closing with 
ns he sent down his royal yards. I 
the Shannon’s up, expecting 
the breeze would die away. At 
half past five P. M. the enemy 
hauled up within hail of us on the 
py side, and the battle began, 
both ships steering full under the 
ils. After exchanging between 
two and three broadsides, the ene- 
my’s ship fell on board of us, her 
mizen channels locking in with our 
fore-rigging. I went forward to as- 
certain her position ; and observing 
that the enemy were flinching from 
their guns, I gave orders to prepare 
for'boarding. Our gallant bands 
appointed to that service immedi- 
sey rushed in, under their respec- 
tive officers, upon theenemy’s decks, 
driving every thing before them 
with irresistible fury. The enemy 
made a desperate but disorderly re- 
sistance. 
The firing continued at all the 
fang-ways and between the tops; 
ut in two minutes time the enemy 
were driven sword im hand from 
every post. The American flag 
was hauled down, and the proud 
old British union floated trium- 
phant over it. In another minute 
oat seme firing from below, and 
ued for quarter. ‘lhe whole of 
this service was achieved in fifteen 
minutes from the commencement 
the action. 
[have to Janient the loss of many 
of my ap ship-mates, but they 
fell exu ting in their conquest. 
My brave first lieutenant, Mr. 
Watt, was slain in the moment of 
Victory, in the act of hoisting the 
nitish colours; his death is a see 
vere loss to the service. Mr, Ald- 
» the purser, who had spiritedly 
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volunteered the charge of a party 
of small-arms men, was killed at his 
post on the gangway. My faithful 
old clerk, Nir. unn, was shot by 
his side. Mr. Aldham has left a 
widow to lament his loss, I request 
the commander in chief will recom. 
mend her to the protection of m 
lords commissioners of the admi-r 
ralty. 

My veteran boatswain Mr. Ste- 
phen has lost anarm. He fought 
under lord Rodney on the 12th of 
April. I trust his age and services 
will be duly rewarded. 

I am happy to say that Mr. Sam- 
well, a midshipman of much merit, 
is the only other officer wounded 
besides myself, and he not danger- 
ously. Of my gallant seamen and 
marines we had twenty-three slain 
and fifty-six wounded, I subjoin 
the names of the former. No ex- 
pressions I can make use of can do 
justice to the merits of my valiant 
officers and crew: the calm cou- 
rage they displayed during the can- 
nonade, and the tremendous pre- 
cision of their fire, could only be 
equalled by the ardour with which 
they rushed to the assault. I re- 
commend them all warmly to the 
protection of the commander in 
chief, 

Having received a severe sabre 
wound at the first onset, whilst 
charging a party of the enemy who 
had rallied on their forecastle, I 
was only capable of giving ¢com- 
mand till assured our conquest was 
complete; and then Gisectite second 
lieutenant Wallis to take charge of 
the Shannon, and secure the prison- 
ers, I left the third lieutenant, Mr, 
Falkiner, (who had headed the 
main deck boarders,) in charge of 
the prize. I beg to recommend 
these officers most strongly to the 
commander in chief's patronagee 
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for the gallantry they displayed 
during the action, and the skill and 
judgement they evinced in the anx- 
10us duties which alterwards de- 
volved upon them. 

To Mr. Etough, the acting mas- 
ter, I am much indebted for the 
steadiness with which he conn’d the 
ship into action. The lieutenants 
John and Law, of the marines, 


bravely boarded at the head of 


their respective divisions. 

It is impossible to particularize 
every brilliant deed performed by 
my officers and men; but I must 
mention, when the ship’s yard-arms 
were locked together, that Mr. 
Cosnahan, who commanded in our 
main-top, finding himself screened 
from the enemy by the foot of the 
top sail, lay outatthemain-yard-arm 
to fire upon them, and shot three 
menin that situation. Mr.Smith,who 
commanded in our fure-top, storm- 
ed the enemy’s fore-top from the 
fore-yard-arm, and destroyed all 
the Americans remaining init. I 
particularly beg leave to recom- 
mend Mr. Etough, the acting mas- 
ter, and Messrs. Leake, Clavering, 
Raymond, and Littlejohn, midship- 
men. This latter officer is-a son 
of captain Littlejohn who was slain 
in the Berwick. 

The loss of the enemy was about 
seventy killed, and one hundred 
wounded. Among the former were 


the four lieutenants, a licutenant of 


marines, the master, and many 

other officers. Captain Laurence 
is since dead of his wounds. 

The enemy came into action with 

a complement of 440 men: the 

Shannon, having picked up some re- 
captured seamen, had $30. 

he Chesapeake is a fine frigate, 

and mounts 49 guns, eighteens on 

her main-deck, two-and-thirties on 

her quarter-deck and forecastic. 


Both ships came out of action ig 
the most beau‘itul order, their rige 
ging appearing as perfoct as if they 
vad only been exchanging a salute. 
(Signed) P. B. V. Baoxe. 
To captain the hon. T. Bladen 
Capel, &e. Halifax. 
[ Here follows a list of killed an 
board his majesty’s ship Shannon.) 


POLICE, 


_On Monday was brought up to 
Bow-street a juvenile depredator, 
only thirteen, of interesting appear. 
ance and easy address. He was 
dressed likea midshipman, and gave 
his name as Charles John Clifford ; 
but #t appeared that he had assumed 
various names. He was charged 
with feloniously stealing a gold 
watch and a silver table spoon from 
the house of Mrs. MacNiel at 
Knightsbridge. It appeared, that 
a short time since the prosecutrix 
met the prisoner in Fleet-street, 
when he introduced himself with 
a very graceful bow, and made in- 
quiries after her health. The pro 
secutrix replied, he had the advan- 
tage of her. He answered, he had 
the honour of mecting her a few 
months back at lady Seymour's. 
The prosecutrix assured him he 
was mistaken, and that she had not 
been at lady Seymcur’s. However, 
his gre nteel appearance and manners 
induced her to inquire of him t 
what ship he belonged? He re 
plied, he wasa midshipman belong. 
ing to the Namur lying at the Nore, 
and that his name was Charles 
Thomas Leigh, and that his father 
was first licutenant of the ship. 
They walked and talked together 
till they came to the residence ot 
the prosecutrix, when she asked him 
to walk in. He was talkative, ane 
particularly amusing; he pla 


with the prosecutrix’s children. He 
calles 
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a second time en the prose- 
cutrix, when he brought a boy with 
himdressed as a common sailor, and 
aid he was his servant. He called 
forthe third time last Wednesday, 
when the prosecutrix met him at 
the deor just as she was going out. 
She asked him to ts with a4 

her daughter. He excuse 
eb by Siine he had been 
- f a long way, which had 
made bis shoes very dirty, and he 
was in other respects not fit to walk 
with a lady. She desired him to 
in, and her servant to brush 
-! = oma he might ann 
she was going. While 
there, he went into the drawing- 
room; and after he was gone, a 
watch and a silver spx0n were 
mused from the sideboard. He 
was suspected of stealing them, and 
was traced to the neighbourhood 
of the Surrey theatre. A pawn- 
broker’s duplicate was found on 
him, which led to the recovery of 
the property. A pawnbroker at- 
tended and produced the property, 
but said the articles had not been 
pledged by the prisoner, but by a 
man, The account the prisoner 
gave of himself appears to be a 
mere fabrication, He is an ille- 
guimate child, who was abandon- 
by his father and mother when 
erat and has been brought up 
ow woman of the name of 
Smythes, ner name. the prisoner 
“sumes, She fostered him, having 
received him to nurse, and refused 
pe at 

*d, anc e 
ane much affection for him 
r d been her own, He was 
“4 about three months, but had 
9 discharge, He is well known 
several pawnbrokers' shops ; isa 
srequenter of the theatres, and 
mixes with the loungers 
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in the lobbies. He was committed 
for further examination. 


The royal college of surgeons 
have come to the following im- 
portant resolution, worthy A in- 
telligence and spirit of their profes- 
sion ; 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


We, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, deeply impressed with 
the many fatal instances of the 
smail-pox which have lately hap- 
pened, and which daily occur, in 
the metropolis and in various towns 
of the kingdom; convinced that 
such events are, in a great degree, ’ 
consequences of the support and 
propagation of that disease by ino- 
culation; and fully satistied of the 
safety ahd the security of vaccina- 
tion, from a consequent sense of 
duty to,the community, do hereby 
engage ourselves, to each other and 
to the public, not to inoculate the 
small-pox, unless for some special 
reason, after vaccination, but to 
pursue, and to the utmost ot our 
power promote the practice of vac- 
cination. And further, we do re- 
commend to all the members of the 
college, of correspondent opinions 
and sentiments of duty, to enter in- 
to similar engagements. 

Master—Thomas Forster. 

Governors — Everard Home, 
William Blizard, 

Assistants — James Earle, G. 
Chandler, Charles Blicke, T. Keate, 
J. Heavistde, Henry Cline, David 
Dundas, John Charlton, William 
Norris, James Ware, J. A. Haw- 
kins, F. Knight, Ludford Harvey, 
Wiliam me John Abernethy. 

Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 1813, 

20. On the 13th of May the fol- 
lowing general orders were issued 
by lord Wellington to his army : 

The commander of the forces 

(E 4) has 
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has received frequent compl: ints 
relative to the behaviour of officers 
and soldiers of the army towards 
the magistrates of the country, not- 
withstanding the repeated orders 
which he has issued on this head : 
and it appears the more extraordi- 
fary, that soldiers and officers of 
the British army should give cause 
for such complaints, since it is well 
known that, in their own country, 
not one of them would dare to in- 
sult or maltreat civil magistrates. 

Circumstances have however aug- 
mented the inconveniencies which 
result from such conduct; and the 
commander of the forces requests 
officers of the army to Ei AI 
that the operations of the army are 
carried on within the territories of 
friendly powers, whose laws for the 
protection of persons clothed with 
authority are as rigorous asthose of 
Great Britain; and that every in- 
jury that is done, or insult practised, 
towards the civil authorities of the 
government, will be followed by 
the same consequences as similar 
behaviour would produce in Eng- 
land, 

The commander of the forces 
requests, that care be taken tocom- 
municate these orders to the Portu- 
gruese officers and jroops as well as 
to the British; and he trusts that 
the Portuguese will pay the same 
attention to the civil authorities of 
Spain, that all classes of persons are 
bound by the Portuguese laws to 
pay to the civil authorities of Por- 
tugal. 

MALTA. 

A packet arrived at Gibraltar 
from Malta on 18th June. We are 
cancerned to state, that the hopes 
have been disappointed which were 
expressed in Qakes’s letter 
of the 10th at May, with respect to 
the malady having been arrested. 


The reverse has been the case, 
Eight days had scarcely elapsed 
since the date of the letter, when 
the board of health found it neces. 
sary to inform the public that it was 
spreading,—that seven individuals 
had been taken ill on the very day, 
He imparted this intelligence on the 
18th, and on that day one had 
died. On the 19th, eight died and 
three were taken ill; on the 20th, 
ten died and eleven were taken ill ; 
and on the 21st, the date of the last 
official report, six died and five were 
taken ill. The military and pri- 
soners continued healthy. Com. 
merce was ata stand. No stran- 
oy were admitted into La Valetta, 

ut such as had urgent business to 
transact: proper precautions had 
been taken to maintain cleanii- 
ness inthe town; and subscriptions 
had been opened for the poor per- 
sons suffering in consequence of the 
disease. 


FIRE AT WOOLWICH. 


Between seven andeight o’clockon 
Thursday morning the inhabitants 
of Wvolwich were thrown into con- 
sternation in consequence of prodi- 
gious volumes of smoke which en- 
veloped the whole town. It was 
soon discovered that the white hemp 
store-honse in the rope-yard was on 
fire, The alarm immediately spread, 
and the engines were quickly on 
spot. The drums beat to arms, and 
upwards of 1000 artillerymen from 
the barracks arrived to assist @ 
quenching the flames; but, not 
withstanding the most prompt and 
active exertions, the fire continue 
to burn with irresistible fury till 
about nine o’clock, when the ro 
of this part of the buildin fell in. 
For some time great : sions 
were entertained for the safety of 
the adjoining buildings of the — 
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the prompt supply 
yo el € vast exertions of 
dhe military, the flames were pre~ 
vented from spreading, and were 
under about ten o’clock, The 
” intrepidity was evinced by 
e n, many of whom 
were in the most perilous 
in endeavouring to sub- 
doethe flames. The damage done 
mast have been considerable, and it 
s that several thousand 
worth of hemp and oakum 
been destroyed. The cause 
of the fire has not yet been disco- 
vered, though various conjectures 
are afloat as to its origin. It is only 
afew months ago since a fire hap- 
inanother part of the build- 
It has been conjectured, that 
the fire-works exhibited the evening 
before may have been the accidental 
canst of the calamity. 


JULY. 


RUSSIA. 


St. Petersburg, July 1. 

The merchants of this capital 
have given a brilliant proot of 
their gratitude to the general of 
cavalry, count Wittgenstein, who, 
his signal exploits in the last 
campaign, defended the northern 
parts of Russia, as well as the 
capital, agains the enemy’s inva- 
sion, A ter having, through the 
mermediation of the commander 
m chief of St. Petersburg, receiv- 
td his imperial majesty’s permission 
purpose, they hate done 

to their generous defender, 
m the name of all the merchants, 
ying him to accept the sum of 
roubles, as a proof of their 

par for having preservedthem 
of the poperty from the rapaci- 
vd pa vy wk Bya letter dated 
thin pril, and signed by 
of this society, they 
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transmitted him a note, by which 
they give him full power to dispose 
of the said sum, as belonging to him. 
self, requesting him to accept this 
weak testimony of their gratitude, 
Count Wittgenstein in his reply, 
dated the 2d of June, expressively 
returned his grateful thanks, add- 
ing, that he knew how to appreciate 
this mark of attachment, which de- 
rived its source from the purest pa- 
triotism ; and to give them a sincere 
proof of the sentiments which ani- 
mated him, he informs them of his 
resolution to employ this sum in 
purchasing an estate in the govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, in order 
that this property may become a 
title to bind him to that honourable 
corps: this possession shall be trans- 
initted from generation to genera- 
tion, without its being permitted 
them either to alienate or mortgage 
it. It will (continues he) be an 
everlasting monument. for my de- 
scendants, and ‘incessantly remind 
them, that it is to the generous gra- 
titude of the body of St, Petersburg 
merchants that they are indebted 
for a bounty which they are to en- 
joy for perpetuity. 

LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 


SPLENDID VICTORY OF VITTORIA.’ 
Downing-street, July S. 


The following dispatches have 
been this day received from the 
marquis of Wellington, dated Sal- 
vatierra, June 22, and Irunzun, 
June 2+. 

My lord, the enemy’s army, 
commanded by Joseph Bonaparte, 
having marshal Jourdan as the ma- 
jor-general, took up a position, on 
the night of the i9th inst. in front 
of Vittoria, the left of which rested 
upon the heights which end at Pue- 
bla de Arlanzon, and extended 
from thence across the valley of 
Zadora, in front of the village of 

Arunez. 
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Arunez. Thy occupied, with the 
right of the centre, a height which 
commanded the valley of Zadora, 
and their right stationed near Vit- 
toria, and destined to defend the 
passages of the river Zadora, in the 
neighbourhood of that city. They 
hada reserve in rear of their left, at 
the village of Gomecha. The na- 
ture of the country through which 
the army had passed since it had 
reached the Ebro, had necessarily 
extended our columns, and we halt- 
ed on the 20th, in ordertoclose them 
up, and moved the lefi to Margina, 
where it was most likely it would 
be necessary. I reconnoitred the 
enemy's position on that day, with 
a view to the attack to be made on 
the following morning, if they 
should still remain in ®. We ac- 
cordingly attacked the enemy yes- 
terday ; and Il am happy to inform 
your lordship, that the allied army 
ained a complete victory —having 
driven them trom all their posi- 
tions, and taken from them 151 
pieces of cannon, 415 wagons of 
ammunition, all thew bay cuge, pro- 
visions, cattle, treasure, &c. and a 
considerable number of prisoners. 
‘The operations of the day com- 
menced by sir R. Hill obtaining 
possession of the heights of La Pue- 
bla, on which the enemy’s left rest- 
ed, which heights they had not oc- 
cupied in great strength. He de- 
tached on this service one brigade 
of the Spanish division under gen. 
Murillo, thé other being employed 
in keeping the communication be. 
tween his main body, on the high 
road from Miranda to Vittoria, and 
the troops detached to the heights. 
The enemy however soon discover- 
ed the importance of the heights, 
and reinforced their troops there to 
such an extent, as that suv R. Hill 
was obliged to detach, first, the 71st 
regiment, and the light infantry 
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battalion of gen. Walker's brigade 
under the command of liewt,-c L 
Cadogan, and successively other 
troops to the same point; and the 
allies not only gained, but maip. 
tained, possession of these impor. 
tant heights throughout their Ope. 
rations, notwithstanding all the ef. 
$01 ts of the enemy to retake them. 
ihe contest here however was very 
severe, and the loss sustained con. 
siderable. General Murillo was 
wounded, but remained in the 
held ; and I am concerned to have 
to report that licut.-col. Cadogan 
has died of a wound which he re. 
ceived. In him his majesty has 
lost an officer of great zeal and tried 
gallantry, who had already acquir- 
ed the respect and regard of the 
whole protession, and of whom it 
might be expected, that if he had 
lived he would have rendered the 
most important services to his 
country. Under cover of the pos- 
session of these heights, sir R. Hill 
passed the Zadora at La Puebla 
and the defile formed by the heights 
and the river Zadora, and attacked 
and gained possession of the village 
of Sabijana de Alava, in front of 
the enemy's line, which the enemy 
made repeated attempts to regain. 
The dificult nature of the country) 
prevented the communication be- 
tween our different columns mov- 
ing to the attack from their station 
on the river Bayas, at as early an 
hour as I had expected ; and it was 
late before I knew that the column 
composed of the $d and 7th divi- 
sions, under the command of the 
earl of Dalhousie, had arrived at 
the station appointed for them. The 
fourth and light divisions however 
passed the Zadora immediately 
after sir R. Hill had posses 
sion of Sabijana de Alava, the 
former at the bridge of Nanclaus, 


and the latter at the bridge of Tres 
Puentes ; 
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and almost as soon as 

ree bad crossed, the column un- 
der the earl of Dalhousie arrived at 
and the third diviston, 

sir T. Picton, pone 1 mr 
“eehigher up, followed by the 
a sider the earl of Dal- 
boasie. ‘These four divisions, form- 
ing the centre of the ct ge 
destined to attack the heights on 
ghich the right of the enemy’s cen- 
wre was placed, while sir R. Hill 
should move forward from Sabia- 
sa de Alava to attack the left. The 
however, having weakened 

his line to strengthen his detach- 
ment in the hills, abandoned his po- 
ation in the valley as soon as he 
gwour disposition to attack it, and 
amiaced bi retreat in good or- 
der towards Vittoria. Our troops 
Pp 

continued to advance in admirable 
order, notwithstanding the dificul- 
Yo hemang In the mean time 
st T,Graham, who commanded 
theleft of the army, consisting of the 
it and 5th divisions, and generals 
Pack’s and Bradford’s brigades of 
infantry, and gens, Bock’s and An- 
son's cavalry, and who had been 
moved on the 20th to Margina, 
moved forward from thence inven. 
tora, by the high road from that 
townto Bilboa. He had besides with 
bim the Spanish division under col. 
Longa ; and gen. Giron, who had 
been detached to the left undera 
t view of the state of affairs, 
vd _ recalled, 

arrived on the 20th at Or- 
marched that morning from 

1 to be in the ficld in 

es 0 Support sir T. Grah: 

Trestppor had been mati 0 rt 
pal had a ape of infan- 

me cavalry advanced on 

be Brea road from Vittoria to Bil- 
arog heig their right on some 
£6 ts covering the village 
amatra Maior, Both Gamar- 
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ra and Abechuco were strongly oc- 
cupied, as tétes-de-pont to the 
bridges over the Zadora at these 
places. Gen. Pack with his Portu- 
guese brigade, and col. Longa with 
the Spanish division, were directed 
to turn and gain the heights, sup- 
ported by gen. Anson’s brigade of 
light dragoons, and the 5th divi- 
sion of infantry under the com- 
mand of gen. Oswald, who was de- 
sired to take the command of ail 
these troops. ‘Sir T. Graham re- 
ports that, in the execution of this 
service, the Portuguese and Spa- 
nish troops behaved admirably. ‘The 
4th and Sth cagadores particularly 
distinguished themselves. Colonel 
Longa, being on the left, took pos- 
session of Gamarra Menor. As 
soon as the hetghts were in our pos- 
session, the village of Gamarra 
Maior was most gallantly stormed 
and carried by general Robinson's 
brigade of the 5th division, which 
advanced in columns of battalions, 
under a very heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry, without firing a shot, 
assisted by two guns of major Law- 
son’s brigade of artillery. The ene« 
my suffered severely, and lost three 
pieces of cannon. The lieut.-gen. 
then proceeded to attack the village 
of Abechuco, with the Ist division, 
by forming a strong battery against 
it, consisting of capt. Dubourdieu’s 
brigade sm capt. Ramsay’s troop 
of horse artillery ; and under co. 
ver of this fire col. Halkett’s bri- 
gade advanced to the attack of thre 
village, which was carried, the light 
battalion having charged and taken 
three guns and a_ howitzer on the 
bridge: this attack was supported 
by gen. Bradford's brigade of Por- 
tuguese infantry. During the ope- 
ration at Abechuco, the enemy 
made the greatest efforts to repos- 
sess themselves of the village of 
Gamarra Maior, which were gal- 
lantly 
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lantly repulsed by the troops of the 
Sth division under general Oswald. 
The enemy had however on the 
heights on the left of the Zadora, 
two divisions of infantry in reserve, 
and it was impossible to cross by 
the bridges till the troops which had 
moved upon the enemy’s centre and 
left had driven them through Vit- 
toria. ‘The whole then co-operated 
in the pursuit, which was continued 
by all till after it was dark. The 
movement of the troops under sir 
T. Graham, and their possession of 
Gamarra and Abechuco, intercept- 
ed the enemy’s retreat by the high 
road to France. They were then 
obliged to turn to the road towards 
Pampelana ; but they were unable 
to hold any position for a sufficient 
length of time to allow their bag- 
gage and artillery to be drawn off 

he whole therefore of the latter, 
which had not already been taken 
by the troops in their attack of the 
successive positions taken up by the 
enemy in their retreat from their 
first position on Aruncz and on the 
Zadora, and all their ammunition 
and bagrage, and every thing they 
had, were taken close to Vittoria. 
I have reason to believe that the 
enemy carried off with them one 
gun and one howitzer only, ‘The 
army under Joseph Bonaparte con- 
sisted of the whole of the armies of 
the South and of the Centre, and 
of four divisions, and all the cavalry 
of the ve of Portugal, and some 
troops of the army of the North. 
Gencral Foix’s division of the army 
of Portugal was in the neighbour- 
hood of Bilboa ; and general Clau- 
sel, who commands the army of the 
North, was near Logrono with one 
division of the army of Portugal, 
commanded by general Topin, and 
general Vandermasen's division of 
the army of the North. The 6th 
division of the allied army, under 


general Pakenham, was likewise ab. 
sent, having been detained at Me. 
dina del Pomar for three days to 
cover the march of our Magazines 
and stores. I cannot extol too 
highly the good conduct of all the 
— officers, officers, and sol. 

iers, of the army in this action, 


Sir R. Hill speaks highly of the” 


conduct of general Murillo and the 
Spanish troops under his command, 
and of thatof genera] the honourable 
W. Stewart and the conde d’Ama.- 
rante, who commanded divisions of 
infantry under his directions. He 
likewise mentions the conduct of 
lieutenant-colonel O'’Callagan, who 
maintained the village of Sabijana 
de Alava against all the efforts of 
the enemy to regain possession of 
it; and that of colonel Brooke of 
the adjutant-general’s department, 
and the honourable A. Abercromby 
of the quarter-master-general’s de- 
partment. It was impossible for the 
movements of any troops to be cons 
ducted with more spirit and regula- 
rity than those of the divisions of 
the earl of Dalhousie, sir T, Picton, 
sir L. Cole, and baron C. Alten. 
These troops advanced in echelons 
of regiments, in two, and occasion 
ally in three lines; and the Portu- 
guese troops in the 3d and 4th di- 
visions, under general Power and 
colonel Stubbs, led the march with 
a steadiness and gallantry never 
surpassed on any occasion, il 
C. Colville’s brigade of the 3d d- 
vision was seriously attacked in its 
advance by a very superior force 
well formed, which it drove 1, 
supported by general Inglis’s bri- 
ade of the 7th division command- 
ed by colonel Grant of the 82d, 
These officers and the troops under 
their command distinguished t 
selves. Gen. Vande _ i 
of the light division was, during 
advance upon Vittoria, deacon 
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of the 7th division ; and 
ore 1G Dalhousie has reported 
most favourably ofitsconduct. Sir 
7. Graham particularly reports his 


of the assistance he received 

fom col, Delancy, deputy-quarter- 
master ; and from colonel 
Boaverie of the adjutant-general’s 
t; and from the officers 

ons personal staff; and from col. 
Upton, assistant quarter-master- 
; and major Hope, assistant- 
adjutant with the Ist division ; and 
general Oswald reports the same of 
colonel Berkeley of the adjutant- 
l’s department, and colonel 
ai of the quarter-master-ge- 
neral’sdepartment. 1 am particu- 
larly indebted to sir ‘TI’. Graham, 
and sir R. Hill, for the manner in 
which they have conducted the ser- 
vie imtrusted to them since the 
commencement of the operations, 
which have ended in the battle of 
the 2ist, and for their conduct in 
that battle ; as likewise to marshal 
Beresford for the friendly advice 
and assistance which I have receiv- 
ed from him upon all occasions 
daring the late operations. I must 
not Omit to mention likewise the 
conduct of general Giron, who com- 
mands the Gallician army, who 
made a forced march from Or- 
and was on the ground in 
readiness to support sir ‘Tl’, Graham. 
[ have frequently been indebted, 
and have had occasion to call the 
atention of your lordship, to the 
act of the quarter-master-ge- 
he general Murray, who in the 
Operations, and in the battle of 
Ist inst. has again given me 
Sidladehe cag lam like. 
ant-general, and to 

the officers of the iad and 
Suarter . master - general’s depart- 
iroySean and to lord 
erset, colonelCampbell, 
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and the officers of my personal 
staff, and to sir R. Fletcher and the 
officers of the engineers. Colonel 
his serene highness the hereditary 
prince of Orange was in the field 
as my aid-de-camp, and conducted 
himself with his usual gallantry and 
intelligence. Mareschal del campo 
don Luis Wimpfen, and the in- 
spector-general don T. O’Donoju, 
and the officers of the staff of the 
Spanish army, have invariably ren- 
dered me every assistance in their 
power in the course of these opera- 
tions; and I avail myself of this op- 
portunity of expressing my satisfac- 
tion at their conduct, as likewise 
with that of mareschal del campo 
don M. de Alava, and of brigadier- 
general don J, O’ Lawlor, who have 
been so long and so usefully em- 
ployed with me. The artillery was 
most judiciously placed by lieut.- 
col. Dickson, and was well served, 
and the army is particularly in- 
debted to that corps. The nature 
of the ground did not allow of the 
cavalry being generally engaged ; 
but the general officers command- 
ing the several brigades kept the 
troops under their command close 
to the infantry to support them, and 
they were most active in the pursuit 
of the enemy after they had been 
driven through Vittoria. I send this 
dispatch by my aid-de-camp capt. 
Freemantle, whom | beg leave to re- 
commend to your lordship’s protec- 
tion: he will have the honour of lay- 
ing at the fectot hisroyal highnessthe 
prince regent the colours of the 4th 
battalion of the 100th regiment, 
and marshal Jourdan’s baton of a 
marshal of France, taken by the 
87th regiment. Ihave the honour 
to be, &e. WELLINGTON, 
[A return of the killed and wound 
ed in the late operations, and of the 
ordnance and ammunition cap- 


tured, fullows.] ? 
rule 
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lrancua, June @4. 
My lord, the departure of captain 
Freemantle having been delayed till 
this day, by the necessity of making 
up the returns, I have to report 
that we have continued to pursue 
the enemy, whose rear reached 
Pampeluna this day. We have 
done them as much injury as has 
been in our power, considering the 
state of the weather and of the 
roads; and this day the advanced 
fruard, consisting of baron V. Al- 
ten’s brigade, and the Ist and 3d 
battalions of the 95th regiment, and 
major Ross’s troop of horse artil- 
lery, took from them the remaining 
gun they had. ‘They have entered 
Pampeluna therefore with one how- 
itzer only. General Clausel, who 
had under his command that part 
ot the army of the North, and one 
division of the army of Portugal 
which was not in the action of the 
List, approached Vittoria on the 
22d, when he heard of the action of 
the preceding day; and finding there 
the Gth division, which had just ar- 
rived under the command of general 
Ek. Pakenham, he retired upon la 
Guardia, and has since marched 
upon Tudela de Ebro. It ts pro- 
bable that the enemy will continue 
their retreat into France. I have 
detached general Giron with the 
Gallician army in pursuit of the 
convoy which moved from Vittoria 
on tie morning of the 20th, which 
[hope he will overtake before it 
reaches Bayonne. 
WELLINGTON. 
[We reeret that our limits do 
not allow us to give an account of 
all the victories obtained by lord 
Wellington. } 
i: xtract of a dispatch from the mar- 
quis of Wellington, dated June 24. 


L have the honour to inclose a re- 
port, which I have received from 


oe, Oe mes Ee A [Jaty, 


gen. Copons, of a very rallant affair 
in Catalonia, on the 7th of May, by 
a brigade of Spanish troops under 
the command of col. Llander; and 
[ have received a report (not off. 
cial) stating, that on the 17th of 
May gen. Copons had defeated the 
enemy in the position of Concal, 
near El Abisbal. 
(Translation. 

Most excellent sir, The God of 
armies favours the operations of that 
which I have the honour ‘to com. 
mand. ‘The 2d brigade of the 2d 
division, under the command of 
col. Liander, has completely de- 
stroyed, on the 7th inst. a column 
composed of 1.500 men, commanded 
by the marshal, who left Puycerda 
for the purpose of attacking col, 
Lliander’s flank, while he was en- 
gaged in the blockade of Olot: 
four officers and 290 men were made 
prisoners, 12 caissons, and morethan 
500 muskéts, and the reduction of 
the encmy’s number to some 300 


men, are the result of this fortunate’ 


affair. Gen. Mathieu, with a corps 
of 6000 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 
five pieces of cannon, under generals 
Expert and Debans, marched to 
‘Tarragona, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting aconvoy. I followed with 
the 2d brigade of the Ist division, 
the Ist of the 2d, the battalion ot 
the general, and 30 cavalry, making 
a total of $200 men. On the returm 
of gen, Mathieu from Barcelona | 
endeavoured to draw him to ana¢- 
vantageous position which I occu 
pied at the village of Abisbal, where 
I offered him battle on the 17th. 
At half-past seven in the morning 
the fire began, and soon became ge- 
neral along the whole line; tbe 2t- 
tack and movement of the enemy 
to turn my flank were unavailing. 
At half-past 12 he attacked with hey 
greatest spirit; and being repulsee, 
and vigorously pursued, anes 
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his petreat in sight of our valiant 
The field remained covered 
with bodies and arms. The enemy’s 
loss exceeded 600 killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. One commanding 
snd ve inferior officers were among 
the first, and seven were wounded. 
The enemy confessed this loss in the 
tillage, in which he leit a part of 
his wounded under the charge of a 
French surgeon. My loss ts not 
accurately ascertained, but I know 
that it bears no proportion to that of 
theenemy. When the different re- 
ports are received, I shall forward 
them to your excellency; but in 
the mean time I have the honour to 
give your excellency this tnforma- 
non, God preserve your excellency 
many years. 
Francisco pe Corons Navia. 
wy ot el atVillafranca, May\8. 
8. The French papers contam a 
decree of Bonaparte, dated from the 
field of battle, at Wurtchen, the 
dof May, and directing a monu- 
ment to be erected upon Mount 
Cenis, On the front of the monu- 
are ae towards Paris, are to 
inscribed the names of all the 
cantons of departments on this side 
the Alps. Upon the front, looking 
towards Milan, to he « neraved the 
hames of all the cantons ot depart- 
ments beyond the Alps, and of the 
gdom of Jtaly. On the most 
Sonspicuous part of the monument 
befollowing inscription ‘s to been- 
raved :—« lhe emperor Napoleon, 
Bpon the field of battle of Wurt- 
crdered the erection of this 
tide ea’ oan Ay proof of his grati- 
hats , 1S people of Trance and 
a. and to transmit to the mo¢t 
distant posterity the r a 
of that celeb. a ie remembrance 
intoths. 1.9 ning when, in 
Ms, to > gc ae arr eer peng 
empire and of its allies A neha 
decree ede, th aulies,”’——A nother 
e foregoing monu- 
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ment to be erected next spring, and 
appropriates the sum of 25,000,000 
of francs for that purpose, 

M. Gardonne, mayor of the com- 
mune of Cite, in Trance, perished 
on the 24th of June in the follow- 
ing manner :—He was walking with 
some friends in the new road making 
from Lyons, about the hour when 
the workmen usually blast the rocks, 
which have been previously mined 
and charged: the signal had been 
civen for all persons to retire: the 
workmen then lighted the matches, 
and retired to some caves out of the 
reach of danger. Two of the mines 
exploded with a loud detonation: 
that of the third was expected every 
instant, when, ona sudden, M. Gar- 
donne, who had wandered from his 
friends, appeared alone upon the 
road, directing his course towards 
the side where the match of the 
mine was yet burning. ‘The work- 
men uttered a cry of terror. M.Gar- 
donne turned, hesitated, being igno- 
rant howhe should avoid the danger. 
In an instant the mine exploded, 
and he disappeared among a load of 
rocks, which hurried him beneath 
their massy fragments, 

12, The Hamburgh papers ap- 
prise us of another infamous exac- 
tion made by marshal Davoust upon 
the inhabitants, and of a most sin- 
gular method of procuring the mo- 
ney. ‘The demand was an extra- 
ordinary military contribution for 
three months, in addition to the 
other sums which had, under dif- 
ferent pretences, been extorted from 
the inhabitants. To procure the 
money, the French authorities had 
persuaded the directors of the Ham- 
burgh bank to advance to their fel- 
low-citizens sums not smaller tha: 
300 marks banco, on the security of 
such silver articles as they might 
possess, and which, if not redeemed 
within the stipulated time, were to 
be 
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be forfeited. With this money they 
were to pay the contribution; and 
thus, should they remain in their na- 
tive place, they have no other pro- 
spect than that of being ultimately 
reduced to beggary by their tyrants. 

The special military commission 
at Osnabruck, on the £9th ult. con- 
demned to death Cari Kamps, doctor 
of laws, residing at Damme, in the 
department of Zz Upper Ems, for 
having insulted the gendarmerie 
while on duty, and refused to obey 
the orders issued to him by the com- 
mander of the gendarmerie. The 
sentence was exccuted within Yt 
hours after it was passed. 


RUSSIA. 


St. Petersburg, June 12. 
Yesterday the body ot prince Ku. 
tusoft Smolensko arrived at theplace 
appointed by his imperial majesty 
for its sepulchre, in the dnesh of 
Our Lady of Casan. The procession 
left the convent of St. Sergius at 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon. The 
burgher-corps of St. Petersburg ar- 
rived at three o’clock, at the limits 
of the city, near to the river Tara- 
konowka, to receive the venerable 
remains, of which the capital was 
to be the depdt. The nobles and 
clergy, accompanied by the metro- 
litan, and the great civil and mi- 
beney authorities, followed on foot. 
The people drew the funeral-.car to 
the church-door. ‘The coffin was 
faced in a vault under the dome, 
f was covered by the trophies of 
the French eagles and colours, ac- 
companied by the Turkish trophies. 
A genius, with a laurel-crown in his 
hand, hovered in the air over the 
hero’s corpse. The people went 
there to render their last homage to 
the man of their affections. The 
tomb is prepared under the picture 
which represents the deliverance of 
Moscow, 
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PRUSSIA. 


A proclamation of the king of 
Prussia, dated the Sth ult. states, 
that a suspension of hostilities had 
been solicited by the enemy; and 
that the use which his majesty means 
to make of it, is only to afford time 
for the national efforts now put forth 
to obtain their full vigour, in order 
that his people may be enabled 
‘to conquer their independence,” 
We find, by another authentic do. 
cument, that the governor of the 
country between the Vistula and the 
Russian frontier is actually obliged 
to calm the public indignation on 
account of the armistice, by an as 
surance, that it “ will not lead twa 
peace, but to the renewal of a more 
powerful and energetic warfare.” 

The Prussian government has or 
dered a return to be made of all 
consecrated gold or silver vases rsed 
in the fra one of Berlin; in order, 
if circumstances should render ne- 
cessary, to appropriatethem towards 
defraying the expenses of the war. 
It is proposed, if these vases should 
be taken for the public service, to 
replace them with Prussian porce- 
lain, the manufacture of which has 
been ruined by the introduction of 
Trench porcelain. ‘ 

13, The court of common council 
having voted thankstolord Welling: 
ton, his officers and army, for their 
skill and gallantry at Vittoria, resol 
ed that the bust of his lordship be 
placed in the council chamber: they 
also voted the freedom of the city, 
in gold boxes of 100 guineas value, 
to sir I’. Graham and sir R. Hill. 
The court also voted the freedom 
and a sword to capt. Broke of the 
Shannon, with thaaks to his officers 
and crew. 

15. Dispatches have been received 
from lord Wellington,.dated Zub> 
eta, 1OthJuly.—Gen.Mina repo! Os 
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bis lordship, that general Clausel 


marched fron. Saragossa to- 
_ Jaca. Though the enemy 


tad withdrawn the whole of their 
“he and left wings into France, 
Bases divisions of the centre, 
under Gazan, remained in 
the of Bastan, of which they 
wemed determined to keep posses- 
gon, asit is very rich and full of 

itions, Upon the 4th, 
sh, and 7th instant, they were suc- 
cesively dislodged from all their 
posts by two brigades of British 
and two of Portuguese infantry, 
under sir Rowland Hill, and were 
obliged toretreat into France. The 
lossof the allies has been only eight 
Killed and 119 wounded. Among 
the latter is lieutenant Ball of the 
wth regiment, 


$k J, MURRAY, 


The following particulars have 
beens tated from authority, respect- 
ing the unfortunate affair on the 
coast of Catalonia. 

War Department, July 13, 1813. 

By letters which have been re- 
ceived at this office, it is known 
that the allied troops commanded 
by sit John Murray, which had em- 

at Alicant in the last days 
of May, were landed on the 8d of 
June near Salon, and immediately 
avested Tarragona. Lieutenant- 
vost had heen previously 
re with the 2d battalion of 
a 67th, and a part of Rolle’s and 
apr $ regiments, to attack the 
of _ — 80% the Coll de 
‘ouSt. =e was there joined b 
* brigade from the Catalan mane 
“aytain Adam commanded the 
+ sent to co-operate with 
deat ne! and the great exer- 
shoved troops and seamen em. 
upon this service under the 
Section : of very able officers, over- 
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came the difficulties presented by 
the situation of the fort, and oblig- 
ed the garrison to surrender on the 
morning of the 7th. Lieut. De- 
latre, of Dillon’s regiment, and one 
Spanish officer, were killed, as were 
six soldiers, and 37 were wounded, 
In the mean time sir John Murray 
had commenced the siege of Tarra 
gona ; but having intelligence upon 
the 12th, that a strong body of 
French troops had advanced from ‘ 
the side of Barcelona towards Villa 
Franca and Vendrill, and likewise 
that marshal Suchet was upon his 
march from Valencia, sir John 
Murray resolved to raise the stege, 
and the troops were embarked im- 
mediately without any loss of them; 
but they were obliged to leave .in 
the advanced batteries some pieces 
of heavy ordnance, of which the 
carriages were burnt. 


DENMARK. 


A fire broke out last month at 
Soroe, in the Danish territory, 
which destroyed the building in 
which the academy assembled, a 
library consisting of 12,000 vo- 
lumes, and all the mathematical 
and astronomical instruments, be- 
sides 22 houses, The church was 
the only building that escaped. 

Norway is suffering under the 
ravages of famine. Count Knudt, 
the governor of that country, is 
said to have put an end to his ex- 
istence from despondency, occa- 
sioned by his inability to relieve 
the distresses of the people whom 
he governed. The army of 30,000 
men have likewise been reduced to 
such distress by the want of provi 
sions, that its officers made applica- 
tion to the Swedish commander, 
Von Essen, who was upon the 
frontier with 16,000 men, for res 
lief; which was refused. 

(F) TURKRY. 
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TURKEY. 

Ismail Bey, 
the Ke vernor { OF ypt, mM. ide 
triumphal entry into Constantino- 


ple on the 2d May, to “snwee. the 
or: ind serge ne rw ith the 


his 


eyso J the 
city of Mecca, and of the hc ly 
temple of Kaaba. The sultan re- 
ceived him sui rounded by the great 
officers of state in the seraglio. To 
celebrate this happy event, the bat- 
teries of the port and city fired three 
times every day for one week, 


rICTORIES IN CANADA. 


Dispatche *s from gene ral sir G. 
Prevost, governor of Canada, have 
brought the details of two victories 
obtained by our arms over the 
Americans. Both these victories 
Were obtained by forces greatly i im 
ferior to those of the enemy. In 
the first engagement the Americans 
were the assailants : an attack was 
made on the morning of the Sth 
of May upon the British force at 
the Miamis, vader the command of 
colonel Proctor, by a superior force 
of the enemy ; in which the Ame- 
ricans Were comp defeated, 
with a lo ss im killed al id prisoners 
Fi puted at between 1,000 and 

200 men. The troops under col. 
P roctor consisted of about 4.50 rank 
and file, reculars of the 41st foot 
and Newfoundland regiment, and 
about 400 militia. The loss was 
I 3 rank and hile killed, 41 rank and 
sle wour and 37 rank and file 
prisoners. Five hundred prisoners 
were taken from the Americans, be- 
bide: those im the pe ssession of the 
Indians, of which the number was 
notascertained when the dispatches 
were sentaway. 

On the 5th of June, colonel Vin- 

cent. commanding a division at 


Burlingtc nN, at the head of Lake 


’ ’ 
Meter 


7a 
lac Us 


i wo &:? 


the youngest son of 
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Ontar rio, receive d inte lhigence th 2 
the enem v had adv anced Ww) th A 
force consist ing ‘ 7  § 900 men, n une 


field-pieces, and 250 ¢ avalry, 
the ‘avowed purpose Of attack 
his position. 

Lieutenant-colonel H arvey hav. 
ing been sent forward with the 
light companies of the king’s and 
49th regiments, advanced close ¢ to, 
and accurately ascertained the ene. 
my’s position, and proposed to col. 
Vincent a night attack on his c camp, 
Col. Vincent, adopting the sugges. 
tion, advanced the same night with 
a detachment of the &th and 49th 
regiments, amounting to 70+ fire- 
locks. The enemy was completely 
surprised and routed; and his 
. amp, with 4 pieces of ordnance, 
brigadier- “gener als Chandler and 
Winser, the first and second in com- 
mand, remained in the hands of the 
British. The loss on the part of the 
British was 19 killed, 113 wounded, 
and 52 missing. 

The skill and gallantry of colo 
neis Proctor, Vincent, an vd Harvey, 
merit praise and reward, The 
enemy must, from the result of 
these engagements, perceive the 
futility of his attempts to dispossess 
Great Britain of Canada. It is said 
that sir James Yeo, on re ceiving 
intelligence of this last defeat, sail 
ed from York Harbour with the 
flotilla, to cut off the retreat of the 
hoats employed on the expedition. 


for 
ng 


CITY ADDRESS. 


15. On Thursday the right ho- 
nourable the lord Mayor, the alder- 
men, recorder, sherills, and city 
officers, and common council of 
the city of London, waited upon 
the prince regent, at Car rlrone 
house, with the following address 
which was read by John Silvestets 
esq. the recorder ; Te 
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To his royal highness the prince of 
Wales, regent of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and 
a 
shederiet and loyal address of 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons, of the city of Lon- 
don, in common council as- 
sembled : 
May itplease your royalhighness, 
We, his majesty’s most dutiful 
ond loval subjects, the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons, of the city 
of London, in common council as- 
embled, deeply interested in the 
late glorious success which has at- 
wnded his majesty’s arms, and 
warmly participating in the univer. 
altrumph felt and expressed on 
that memorable occasion, beg leave 
to approach your royal highness 
with our heartfelt congratulations 
on ¢he brilliant and decisive victory 
obtained by field marshal the mar- 
qoisof Wellington, and the allied 
armies under his command, over 
the French forces, in the neighbour- 
hood of Vittoria, on the Zist of 
Jone last. Frequent as have been 
the Occasions on which it has been 
mar duty and delight to approach 
ethrone with our congratulations 
othe achievements of the British 
ams under many illustrious com- 
manders, never have we contem- 
plated an event more grand and 
‘ispicions, or more admirably cal- 
calated to promote the national 
gory, and to exhibit the British 
tame and valour to the highest 
Pessible advantage. The consum- 
mate skill and prudence, the un- 
unted intrepidity and perseve- 
Fane, $0 pre-eminently possessed 
aad exercised by the field marshal 
— of Wellington and his 
; ny, and the signal success 
Which thuse qualities have 
Stowned, leave us only those 
43 Of pratitude and admirae 
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tion which whilst we powerfully 
feel it 1s impossible for the utmost 
command of language adequately 
to express. A victory so complete 
and decisive cannot fail to produce 
the happiest effects on the liberties 
and independence of Europe ; and 
whilst it disappoints the counsels, 
diminishes the resources, and weak- 
ens the energies of the enemy, will, 
we trust, more than ever unite the 
efforts, animate the exertions, and 
inspire the confidence of our allies, 
in the prosecution of the great cause 
in which we and they are engaged, 
and be the means of producing re- 
sults still more glorious and im- 
portant. Wecannot conclude with- 
out expressing our ardent hope, 
that that Providence which has 
watched over and supported the 
interests of Britain, during a series 
of unexampled difficulties, and 
which has favoured her so highly 
in the late conflict, may continue to 
smile upon her exertions, and pro- 
sper the counsels of your royal high- 
ness, so asto promote and finally 
secure an honourable and lasting 
peace, 
Signed by order of the court, 
Henry Wooptruorre. 


To which address his royal high- 
ness returned the following answer 

I return you my warmest thanks 
for your loyal and dutiful address. 
Thevictory with whichithas pleased 
Almighty God to bless the operas 
tions of the allied army under its 
illustrious commander field marshal 
the marquis of Wellington, cannot 
fail to have excited, in every part 
of the united kingdom, the strong- 
est emotions of exultation and gras 
titude; and it is with the utmost 
satisfaction that I receive such a 
testimony of feelings which ant- 
mate the metropolis of the empire 
on this most interesting and ime 
(F 2) portant 
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portant occasion. Success so splen- 
did and decisive, so glorious in all 
respects to the arms of his majesty 
and of his allies, is calculated to 
contribute most essentially to the 
establishment of the independence 
of the peninsula on a firm and last- 
ing foundation, and to the improve- 
ment of our prospects in all other 
parts of the world. 


WESTMINSTER ELBCTION, 


—=— Morris, esq. v. sir F. Burdett, 
lh 

This was an action by which 
Morris, esq. high bailiff of 
Westminster, sought to recover 
from sir F, Burdett, bart. the sum 
of 225/. being the moiety of the 
expense incurred by the plaintiff in 
erecting the hustings, and in pro- 
viding poll clerks, poll books, &c. at 
the last election of members to serve 
in parliament for the city and bo- 
rough of Westminster. 

fter much argument on both 
sides, Mr. Brougham contended 
that there was not an atom of evi- 
dence to connect the Westminster 
election commitiee with the de- 
fendant. 

The attorney-general wished the 
case to be put in the strongest form 
in which it could be placed for the 
defendant, and still he contended 
he was liable. Admitting, for in- 
stance, that he had not asked a 
single vote, admitting even that he 
had originally been reluctant to al- 
low his name to be put up; still, if 
he accepted of the honour when con- 
ferred, that, he submitted, was an 
assent sufficient to vest him with 
the character of a candidate from 
the beginning, and as such to sub- 
ject him to the expenses to which 
candidates were legally liable. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the at- 
torney-general should have this 
point reserved to him, whether the 





act of taking the oaths and his sear, 
after he had been returned, had the 
effect of rendering such person a 
candidate. Such act must be sup- 
posed to be occasioned by the com. 
pulsion of the law, but could not 
make a man a candidate offering 
himself. Here the defendant at the 
best was merely passive, and was 
even absent during the election. 

The attorney-general thought 
there was an instance of a person 
who had never taken his seat, even 
after his election. No person could 
be compelled to take his seat. 

Lord Ellenborough presumed a 
call of the house might compel 
him. 

The attorney-general said, the 
house knew nothing of any mem. 
ber till he had taken his seat. The 
question was, whether the defen- 
dant had ever acceded to the having 
been, a candidate ; which he sub- 
mitted he had done by taking his 
seat. After referring to the deci- 
sion in the former case between the 
same parties, he contended that the 
act of parliament was perfectly re- 
concileable to his present argument, 
the words candidate and member being 
convertible terms. 

The attorney-general called Mr. 
Tooke, the high bailiff’s deputy, to 
speak to what had passed between 
him and Mr. Brooks’s son, the chait- 
man of the Westminster committet, 
as connecting them with sir F. Bur- 
dett. : 

Mr. Brougham objected to this, 
however, as not being evidence; 
his objection was sustained. 

The attorney-general then pro- 
— to call Mr. Brooks himeelf: 

ne 

Mr. Brougham objected to this 
also, as the — of the plaintiff had 
been concluded. 

Lord Ellenborovgh was of this 
opinion, and The 
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The plaintiff was nonsuited, with 
owever tO mre the “8 

‘+ set aside, and a verdict enteres 
aha plaintiff for the full sum, if 
the court, on motion made to that 
eect, should be of ogee that 
the mere act of taking his seat and 
signing the test roll of the house of 
commons brought the defendant 
within the meaning of the word 
candidate, as used in the act in 
question. 

NEW PRISON. 

The first stone was laid opposite 
Cripplegat? church of the new 
prison, which is to be solely appro- 

ated to the imprisonment of 

ndon and Middlesex debtors, in- 
stead of confining those unfortu- 
nate persons as heretofore in the 
criminal prisons of the metropolis. 
Mr. alderman Wood, as chairman 
of the committee appointed to su- 
perintend the building, laid the 
stone, attended by the dukes of 
Kent and Sussex, Mr. Whitbread, 
and many other persons of distinc- 
tion, besides a vast concourse of 
spectators, 


GENERAL ILLUMINATION. 


§. The metropolis was generally 
uminated this night and the two 
following in honour of the late vic- 

» The front of Carlton-house, 

hd that of Somerset-house, exhi- 

bited one blaze of light, with the 

hame of Wellington in the centre, 

d with lamps, and allusions to 

hero’s expliits. The India- 

use, the Mansion-house, the Ad- 

Y» Apsley-house (the resi- 

¢ of marquis Wellesley ). with 

ouses of the Spanish ambassa- 

and of the Spanish consul, were 

¢! with much taste and 

nee; and many individuals 

¢ displays honourable to their 

a and evincing taste and 
g- 
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FETE IN HONOUR OF THE BATTLE 
OF VITTORIA, 

20. A grand festival in honour 
of the battle of Vittoria was cele- 
brated at Vauxhall. Soon after 
five nearly 1,200 people were ase 
sembled in the gardens. The din- 
ner was in the range of covered 
buildings, with the ‘addition of a 
temporary saloon, The rotunda 
was filled by a raised semicircular 
table, which was appropriated to 
the royal family, the foreign am- 
bassadors, the ministers, &c. At 
the head was placed a seat for the 
duke of York as chairman, and be- 
hind was ranged on raised shelves, 
covered with crimson cloth, a vast 
quantity of massive gold and silver 
plate (belonging to the regent ) sur- 
mounted by a bust of the marquis 
of Wellington. At the back of the 
duke’s chair, and a little before the 
plate, were stationed two trumpet- 
ers and a grenadier holding the 
standard of the 100dth regiment of 
French horse, taken at Vittoria: 
the baton of marshal Jourdan was 
disposed among the plate, and be- 
neath lord Wellington's bust. Be- 
sides this semicircular table, on the 
platform was a smaller square table, 
appropriated to the lord mayor, al- 
dermen of the city, and their imme- 
diate friends. In the saloon were 
three long tables; beyond that, in 
a temporary building erected ae 
mong the trees, the trunks of which 
served to support the roof, appro- 
priately composed of the ensigns of 
Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal, 
were accommodations for nearly 
900 persons. The dukes of York, 
Clarence, Kent, Sussex, Cambridge, 
and Gloucester, took their seats at 
the table about a quarter past five: 
The dinner was plain and cold, ex- 
cepting turtle-soup, The conclu- 
sion was announced by « flourish of 
trumpets, and Non Nobis, Domne. 
(F 3) MALTA. 
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MALTA. 
By the Giornale di M uita, 
of st 16th June, it apoears that 
the ; rogress ol the pest lential! cis. 
order prevailing there was as fol- 
lows: 
On the 9th June died 24 persons, 
and 26 were taken ill with suspt- 
CHOus Sy mptoms. On the 10th, 82 
.~TSONS died, and 23 were taken tl. 
On the llth, 27 died, and 40 were 
taken ill, On the i Sth, the num- 
ber of those who dicd was the Same, 
but fortunately only 14 were taken 
il, Onthe lath, 36 died, and 17 
were taken ill. Yesterday, the 15th, 
19 died, and 15 were taken 
A subsequent journal oft 
reckons 5!8 to have died from the 
}8th April up to that day, but 
thinks upon the wholes that consi- 


» 1Ge} 
19th 


dering the disproportionate size of 


the P nace to its * Pol if ulation, together 
with its extensive commerce, the 
narrowness ol some of the streets, 
and also the closeness of the houses 
in which the inhabitants are almost 
heaped upon one another, the pro- 
gress may be considered as slow and 
of little consequence, By other 
accounts, the greatest precautions 
are said to have been taken fu pre- 
venting the spread of the infection ; 


a : an expectation was entértained, 
that as the heat of summer became 
more intense, the disease would be 
gradually extingnished. Such at 


east is the usual effect of the ardent 
} . .* , aa ere aa 
SuTnMmMme! Cais At fViexanaria ana 
OUI! pudees oT ti © | ev an t, where 
The pias Ue is All annual visitant. 
MARGATE. 


25. Yesterdaya dreadful thunder 


TIOrm Was Cx! need here 4 and 
alihoug id at pu d over the town 


with out injury, it Was productive of 
fat al ) effects | m our immec hate Vicl- 
nh tv. A don ke y par ty , co THI207 ii at 


- a-- (July, 


watering places, consisting of » 
ren tlemat }, two young ladies, and 
two little boys, had gone im the 
evening to Ramserate: on 
turn ti cy were ov riaken br the 


thunder storm. ‘hey immediar 

sought for s)) a er un er t the porch 
ot a house on pel hil ind the 
two boys who drove : he nkevs 
along with them, “i y the dor. 


keys on the road. The storm stil] 
continuin: ry the donkey drivers fear. 
ful les: the poor animals, frigh 

ed by the storm, might run home, 
went out to see if thew were sti! 


i 
alae "TL. « 1, . | 
LLICTC. They had SCAT CCIV Ted ed 


t spot, W. Lt tremendous 
> Poe int 

of lightning struck one of the: 

dead, threw the other to the er i, 


scorching his eyes an do armis, and 
killed three ot the donkeys. The 
boy, who is alive, was carried home, 
and there is reason to hope that he 
is now in a convalesce nt state. 
‘here is a large hole in the left 
arm of his jacket where the fluid 
appears to have entered ; and his 
shirt is scorched almost to under. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 


25. An Extraordinary Gazet: 
was published on oi nday last, give 
ing a detail of the actio me in Ame- 

ica of the Sth May and Sth June. 
It also contained an account from 
colonel Baynes of a spin “d att ck 
on Sackett’s Harbour, of which the 
tollowing is an extract: 

"The gun-boats which had co- 
vered our landing afforded material 
-. i by frit ng into the Wi ods; but 

»Am erican sold: ‘r,secure bel ind 
“a tree, was only to be dislodged by 


"lhe spirited advance 


S| 
tie bayonet, " 


of a section produced the fight G 
hundred: : from this observahon, 
all tiring was directed to cease, 456 
the detachment being formed 1 4 


ee eae, es rhe nature 
Tee ual O.,UCl o Liaw Baeee 
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ground would admit, pushed for- 
ward through the woo.i upon the 
enemy, who, although greatly su- 

‘rin numbers, and supported 

field-pieces, and a heavy fire 
from their fort, fled with precipita- 
tion to their block-house and for ly 
abandoning one of theireuns. The 
division under colonel Young was 
tained in the charge by that under 
major Drummond, which Was @X- 
ecuted with such spiritand prompt- 
ness, that many of the enemy fell 
in their enclosed barracks, which 
were set on fire by our troops: at 
this pomt the further energies of 
the troops became unavailing. 
Their block-house and stockaded 
battery could not be carried by as- 
sult, nor reduced by field-pieces, 
had we been provided with them : 
thefire’of the gun-boats proved in- 
eficient to attain that end: light 
and adverse winds continued, and 
our larger vessels were still far off, 
The enemy turned the heavy ord- 
nance of the battery to the interior 
defence of his post. He had set 
fre to the store-houses in the vici- 
nity of the fort. Seeing no object 
within our reach to attain that could 
compensate for the loss we were 


momeniarily sustaining from the. 


heavy fire of the enemy’s cannon, 
I directed the troops to take up the 
ition on the crest of the hill we 
ad charged from. From this po- 
ston we were ordered to re-em- 
bark, which was performed at our 
sure, and in perfect order, the 
emy not presuming to show a 
sngle soldier without the limits of 
bis fortress, Your excellency hav- 
mg been a witness of the zeal and 
he Bene rage of every soldier in 
Sites vag “ Nanas In me to 
»* your excellency that but one 
sentiment animated every breast, 
that OC discharvine to the utmost 


Wheir power their duty to their 


R 
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king and country: but one senti- 
ment of regret and mortification 
prevailed, on being obliged to quit 
a beaten enemy, whom a small band 
of British soldiers had driven before 
them for three hours, through a 
country abounding in strong posi- 
tions of defence, but not offering a 
spotof cleared rround favoura)letor 
the operations of disciplined troops, 
without having fully accomplished 
the duty we were ordered to pers 
form.” 

27. Aman of the name of Leary, 
his wife, and another man, were 
brought up, and underwent exa- 
mination, charged on stsp'cion of 
having’ murdered the man that was 
discovered in a pond near Welling- 
ton-square,Gray’s-inn-lane,on Mon- 
day morning last. It appeared in 
evidence that the deceased had 
lately come from Ireland, and in 
company with his wife went to 
Leuary’s lodgings, where after have 
ing drunk freely, the prisoner, the 
deceased, and his wife, went out 
torether, ‘They called at a publie 
house in Field-lane, where they had 
more to drink, and then proceeded 
up Holborn-hill, desiring the wife 
to go home, and that they would 
be there immediately. The de- 
ceased not returning home the 
whole night, his wife, on Monday 
morning, went to the prisoner 
Leary’s lodgings to inquire after 
her husband, when Leary’s wife 
would give no information, The 
prisoners were committed for re- 
examination, 

Thursday morning James Leary 
was again put to the bar, and the 
further investigation of the murder 
of Edward Clifford took place. 
Mary Clifford, wife to the deceased, 
was brought forward, and being m 
a very weak state, the magistrates 
ordered hera chair, Her evidence 
ona former day was read over, 


(T° 4) and 
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and was in substance the same as 
she gave before the coroner’s jury. 
In addition she stated, that to the 
best of her knowledge, her husband 
had, on the day preceding the 
murder, one 5/. note, seven 1/. notes, 
two guineas in gold, and 16s. in 
silver. Leary,the prisoner, she said, 
knew of her husband's having this 
nioney ; and she accounted for his 
knowledge in the following way :-— 
« Leary asked me on the Sunday 
morning, in the presence of my 
husband, whether he or I had the 
money in keeping ; and I told him 
what there was of it, it was with 
my husband ; my husband was an- 
gry at my telling he had money 
about him, and said, Did T want 
to gethim murdered? Leary told 
me on Sunday night, that my hus- 
band intended to leave London the 
next morning at two o’clock, which 
made me watch him very close all 
day. When I parted with my hus- 
band for the last time, Leary was 
with him; my husband was very 
drunk, but Leary was sober.”” Mrs. 
Clifford was repeatedly asked by 
the magistrates if she had any thing 
else to say, or if she could recollect 
any thing else that had passed? 
when she answered as often in the 
negative; but just as the mazgis- 
trates were about to dispense with 
her further attendance, she related 
the following tory : “ This morn- 
ing, before [ came here, a youn 

woman, who was from freland 
came to my room, she had ona 
round hat, and I think I should 
know her again if was to see her; 
J think she said she did something 
about Fleet-market; but my hus- 
band’s corpse was brought home, 
and I was much distressed, and | 
hardly know what she said; but I 
do remember so much which relates 
to my late husband, The young 
woman told me, that Leary and my 


husband were together at twelve 
o'clock at night, at a public-house 
near to where the murder was cor. 
mitted ; that they called for half 4 
— of beer, and that my hus. 

and paid fo: it; in doing which 
he pulled out all his money, the 
notes and the two guineas, on which 
the landlord asked Leary if be 
knew who my husband was, and 
that Leary answered, ‘ Oh ! he is 
my brother, and I will take care of 
him.’ The landlord soon aiter turn. 
ed them both out. The young wo. 
man further told me, that Leary 
was met at four o’clock in the 
morning by a butcher belonging to 
Fleet-market, who had said that 
Leary was in a state of great per. 
spiration, and was wiping his fore- 
head with the neck-handkerchief my 
husband wore the night before the 
murder,” Mrs. Cliiford could nct 
tell who this young woman was, 
or what brought her to her room, 
There was no person in the room 
but herself when the young woman 
related this story. The magistrates, 
in consequence of this statement, 
immediately dispatched officers in 
search of the public-house ; also 
other officers to make the necessary 
inquiries of all the butehers in 
Fleet-market, to know if any of 
them or their servants had seen the 
prisoner at the hour stated. The 
deceased’s hat and the shoemaker's 
hammer were then produced. The 
hat was sworn to by Mrs. Clifford, 
also by the person of whom it was 
purchased. Two of the police oi- 
ficers of Hatton-garden swore, that 
they found the hammer now pro 
duced in the prisoner’s room cover 
ed over with coals. ‘The hammer, 
of which one end is round and the 
other flat, and about two inches 
wide, was compared with the cut 
in the hat, and the flat end exactly 


corresponded. r Leary 
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was afterward brought to 

) convicted, and executed. ] 

29, George Woodward, a clergzy- 
man, who was apprehended at 
Vaushall-gardens on the night of 
the grand fte, for picking the 

of Mr. Charles Deare, of 
-buildings, Inner Temple, 
wasagain brought up for re-exa- 
mination. Mr. Ives, the keeper of 
the prison in Horsemonger-lane, in 
whose custody Mr. Woodward dias 
heen, stated to the magistrate his 
opinion, that the prisoner was la- 
boaring under mental derange- 
ment. This opinion was founded 
on his fighty and irregular con- 
doct whilst in confinement. Mr. 
Ives’s suspicions having been ex- 
cited soon after Mr. Woodward en- 
ered the prison, he had him re- 
moved to his own apartments where 
hecould observe him more closely. 
The result of this observation was a 
conviction that his suspicion re- 
gpecting the insanity of the prisoner 
was well founded, and he sent for 
Mr, Dixon, the medical gentleman 
who attends the prison. Mr, Dixon 
agreed in opinion with Mr. lves, 
and by his advice Mr. Ives placed 
¢man with the prisoner continually, 
lest he should attempt to do him- 
self any — injury. It ap- 
peared that the prisoner was in 
te habit of taking large quantities 
@ opium, No one appearing to 
prosecute, the magistrate discharg- 
tdthe prisoner, and he was deliver- 
ed over to his friends. 


EXECUTION. 


29. This morning William Bad- 
cock, Peter Patrick Ennis, and Ed- 
mund Birkett, for forgery, and 

wim Smith, for taking money 
oatof a letter, were executed before 
a ts’ door, New gate, in pre- 

4 8reat concourse of specta- 
bts. These unhappy men were 
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brought upon the scaffold a few 
minutes before eight o’clock ; and 
after Ennis had remained in prayer 
for some time with a catholic clere 
gytman, and the other three with 
the ordwary of Newgate, they met 
their fate with becoming fortitude. 
Smith and Ennis evinced great pe- 
nitence. irkett had contrived to 
secrete a pistol with so much ad- 
dress as to evade detection on the 
search which took place upon the 
night before the execution; and 
about eleven o’clock, although a 
fellow prisoner and one of the turn- 
keys were in the cell with him, he 
discharged a ball into his left side. 
He failed however in his object of 
destroying himself, and only in- 
flicted a wound which occasioned 
him some pain. He was enabled 
to ascend the scaffold without as- 
sistance, and submitted to his fate 
with the others. 


AUGUST. 


1, The following form of prayer 
and thanskpiving for the repeated 
successes obtained over the French 
army in Spain by the allied forces, 
and especially for the signal vic- 
tory of the 2lst of June, was read 
in all churches and chapels: — 

“ © Lord God of Hosts, who 
chiefly declarest thy an | 
power by protecting the oppressed, 
and smiting to the ground the 
proud oppressor, and who, in the 
defence uy injured nations, teachest 
thy servants to war, and girdest 
them with strength for battle, we 
yield Thee praise and thanksgiving 
for the continued successes in Spain, 
with which Thou hast been pleased 
to crown the conduct of our gene- 
ral, and the valour of our soldiers; 
but more especially for the signal 
and decisive victory which, under 


the same commander, Thou hast 
recently 
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recently vonchsafed to the allied ar- 
mie .in the battle of Vittoria. Con- 
tinue, we pray Thee, thy ble: sing 
upon the counsels of our general ; 
maintain and support the courage 
and strength of the allied armies ; 
sanctify the cause in which they are 
united; and as it hath p leased 
Thee to put back with confusion of 
face the aerye invader of Spai } 
and Portugal, let the allied armies 
and allied icingedome prostrate them- 
sel\ cs Wii ho ne consent befor e hee, 
and acknowledge with humility ot 
heart the victory to be thine. 
These prayers and {thanksgivings 
we humbly offer to thy Divine Ma- 
jesty, in the name and through the 
mediation of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


KMPEROR OF RUSSIA AND ORDER OF 
THE GARTER. 

The following are wie parapher- 
nalia prep vared for his imperial 
majesty’s investment. ‘They have 
been made with possible may- 
nificence, but with strict adherence 
tothe pattern of the gen eral ha- 
biliments. ‘The onl} difference is, 
that the mantle is as long as the 
king’s 

Pho sheee-of white kid, orn: 
mented with silver lace and roses. 

The stockings and pantaloons of 
white silk, maautactured for the 
purpose tn one. 

The jacket or doublet, and trunk, 
of rich white silver tissue, orna- 
mented with silver lace, in imitation 
of point lace. | 

The sword has a gold hilt; the 
belt and scabbard are covered with 
rich crimson velvet. 

The surcoat of rich crimson 
velvet. 

A large silver lace rosette tor the 
right knee. ‘I'he install: lation gur- 
tan » michly embroidered, for the 


le! \ere 
ait »* 
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The superb mantle of garter 
blue velvet, lined with white hus. 
tring. The badge of the order 
richly embroid rr d. Ti ’ Mant tle 
is fastened on the neck with blue 
and gold rope, with two long rich 
tassels. T he hood 0 t crims n vel. 
vet, + is worn on the right 
shoulde e 

The otros white kid, trimmed 
with stlver lace. 

The Spanish hat of black 1 lvet, 
with al | ree piume ol ostrich ind 
heron leauiers. 

Flowu bh ringk ts of hair, with 
a bunch of white ribbons to tie 
them 

The spl ndid gold collar of the 
order, wi ht he medal ¢ f ot.Ge ree, 
to hang on the breast, and large 
bunches of broad white ribbons and 
roseites. 

The emperor Alexander is the 
first Russian monarch that has 
been admitted into the order of the 
garter. 


CHELMSFORD. 


_7_) 
| oO 


6. This dav came on thet 
William Cornwell, on suspicion of 
being the murderer of the late Mrs. 
Step! ens, Of W oodtord ; when, al- 
er a laborious and patient inves- 
tigation, which oc cupied 1 the court 
nearly six hours, he was found 
Guilty. The evidence, although 
merely circumstantial, was never- 
theless so conclusive, being sup- 
ported by various cor roborative cit 
cumstances, as detailed at length 
by eightee n witnesses for the 
secution, that the jury returned 
their verdict without a moment's 
he sits ition. The learned judge 
( £1] lenboro ugh) in a most impress 
sive manner immediately passed 
sentence of death upon the prisoner, 
and ordered him for execution 09 
Monday next. 

Under the very peculiar 


circum. 


stances 
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ganets of the case ’ the magistr: ites 
at Woodford ma le ; ipplic atron to 
the judge to orc the prisoner for 
esecotion at Woc "46 rd; which hts 


lordship pro™ ised to take mto con- 
sideration. | This request W. is com- 


pied with.) 48 
The prisoner exhibited the same 
anbecoming levity and hardihood 
during the progress of his trial, 
shih he had shown during his 
orevious examin: tions, and since he 
las been in custody; always per- 
gating in his innocence : and upon 
the judye pron nouncing the awful 
watence of the law, the prisoner, 
with a convulsive grin, said,— 
phe you, my lord, and gentle. 
?” upon which he was re ‘moved 


fom the bar. 


SCHOOLS FOR ALL, 


The followin resolutions were 
aed ata mce ting at W hich sir 
James Mackintosh presided, 


Ata meeting of the West London 
Laneasterian Association, held 
the 2d of August, 
James Mackintosh, "M.P. in the 
chair ; 


It was resolved, Ist. That this 
asociation intends providing in- 
struction in re ading, writing, arith. 
metic, and good morals, § * the 
children of both sexes, : and of every 
religious denominati n, In a district 
bounded on the ne rth by the new 
mad from Paddip ston to Battle- 
bridges on the eact by Gray’s-inn- 
lane and the city of J, 


1513 ;—sir 


mndon to the 
Lid A the south, by the 
‘ames from the cit yof L ondon 
the intended by orn I; re to Vauxh: ll; 


2 On the weer. 4; 


» from Milbank, 


Groteh Cro, 

= .) . rT s¥venor-| lace, Park- 

: a4 : 

“afc the | \ i 

ag AC Pew ad to the 
. "Vhar 1 


Pitliament, thi: 3 the fast returns to 


appears to 
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contain 88,560 houses, 84,529 fa- 
milies, and 356,550 inhabitants. 

$d. ‘That every annual subseriber 
of the amount of 5s. and upwards 
be a member of this association ; 
every subscriber of five guineas, in 
one sum, a life member ; and every 
subscriber of thirty guineas 2 mem- 
ber of the committee. 

4th. That the address of this 
association be printed, and deli- 
vered to every family within the 
district. 

5th. ‘That the wretched ignos 
rance of a large portion of the po- 
pulation 1s the ei parent of 
crime, the records of the Old Bailey, 
and the letter of the rev. Dr. Ford, 
ordinary of Newgate, to Basil Maa. 
tagu, esq. afford melancholy proofs, 

6th. That the benefits of educa« 
tion and of moral training are such, 
that of the many thousands of 
children educated at the Royal Lan- 
casterian Institution, none has been 
known to be prosecuted for « crimti- 
nal offence. 

7th. ‘That to take the children 
from the streets, and to train them 
up in goodness, is the object of this 
association. 

. That to effect this object, 
inquiries will be made from house 
to house by members of this asso- 
ciation, both to ascertain the num- 
ber of uneducated children, and to 
receive subscriptions; and it 1s ex- 
pected, and respecttully reque sted, 
that the applications be received 
with civility, the inquiries cheer- 
fully answered, and such contribu. 
tions as m ay be convenient will be 
made. Inthis inquiry the assist 
ance of genticmen desirous of ace 
tively ex themselves in pro- 
moting the grea 
sociatic n, 15 4n oush Cc 
they are requested, as early as pos- 
sible, to send their names to the 


sec re.ar} y . 
9th. 


' lee oe 
' object of tus AsS* 
? ‘ ! 
treated, and 































































9th. That the liberal* and even 
noble donations of the affluent, and 
the smallest contributions of the 
benevolent, the frugal, and the la- 
borious, are earnestly solicited, and 
will be equally esteemed. 

James Macxintosu. 

The chairman having left the 
chair, and Edward Wakefield, esq. 
having taken the same, 

It was resolved unanimously,-— 
‘That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to sir James Mackintosh, for 
the obliging manner in which he 
accepted the office of chairman, 
and for the very able ard distin- 
guished manner in which he has 
supported the objects and conduct- 
ed the business of this meeting. 

Epwarp WakEFIELD. 


SPAIN, 


Dispatches from field-marshal 
the marquis of Wellington, dated 
Lezaca, Aug. 4, brought an ac- 
count of a series of actions in the 
Pyrennees with the French army 
under the command of marshal 
Soult, from the 25th ult. to the 2d 
inst. inclusive; the result of which 
has been the defeat and retreat of 
the enemy from the Spanish fron- 
tiers into France, with a loss of fif- 
teen thousand men, including about 
four thousand prisoners. The loss 
of the allied army is about six thou- 
sand, 

The following letters from the 
army contain same additional in- 
teresting particulars :— 

E.xtract from a letter dated the 
3d of August: “ We never yet saw 
such desperate fighting, or experi- 
enced resistance so obstinate as on 
these days (the 28th and SOth). 
The maneuvres of the enemy were 
admirable, and all his positions 
chosen with infinite skill, either for 
attack or defence, victory or defeat. 
He could assail us from most of his 
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crowned points with great advan, 
tage; or he could reinforce and 
protect his troops on these stations 
with celerity and effect, If suc. 
cessful, they were well calculated 
to ensure the fruits of victory, 
and, if beaten, to save him from 
the disasters of retreat. Yet from 
all these positions he Was com. 
pletely forced, and dreadfully cur 
up in his retyeat, which it required 
all his efforts to cover, in any way, 
SO as to prevent its being converted 
into a disorderly flight, notwith. 
standing the mountainous nature of 
the ground, which in many places 
defied combined and extensive 
movements. Lord Wellington was 
struck by a spent musquet bullet, 
which lodged in his sash, but, thank 
heaven, did no harm to our beloved 
commander. His lordship says he 
never met with so daring and 
powerful an enemy ; but it seemed 
only to rouse the British lions more 
to vanquish him. Indeed nothing 
can describe the devotedness and 
ardour of our forces. The Portu- 
guese acted nobly. The marquis 
of Worcester was struck bya ball, 
and fell from his horse; but this 
brave young nobleman was only 
stunned, and was soon ready again 
to partake in the glory of his com- 
rades.—The defiles and passes 
which abound in this district af- 
forded much facility and security 
to the fue. We have nevertheless 
taken great abundance of stores, 
baggage, &c. Numerous prisoners 
are hourly bringing in, and I do 
not think their total loss can be less 
than twenty thousand men.” 
Extract of another letter, dated 


Aug. 4. “ On the retreat of the * 


enemy, we came up at Elezando 
with general Gautier, and 1,500 
men, escorting the convoy of pro- 
visions {100 cars and 250 laden 
mules,) intended tor Pamper 
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ists) 
Wehad only 400 men of general 


The enemy was, 

, attacked a 
fied precipitately, leaving 
— ec-s0 500 prisoners 
i our hands: in fact, the spirit of 
the French army is broken, and [ 
do not believe that the “Ppt of 
himself would re-orga- 

sie it. I consider this victory to 
Se greater than that of Vittoria, and 
indeed the greatest ever gained by 
lord Wellington, Soult had seven 
divisions of infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 
and 40 pieces of artillery; in all 

men ” 


$5,000 men. : 
Soult, before he entered Spain, 
issued a proclamation to his army, 
inwhich he says“ That he has 
been sent by the emperor to the 
command of his armies of Spain ; 
and that his imperial majesty’s in- 
gructions and his own intentions 
were to drive the British across the 
Ebro, and celebrate the emperor’s 
birthday in the town of Vittoria.” 
Aletter from an officer attached to 
tearmy besieging Sebastian, gives 
the following shocking particulars 
of the storming of that place: “As 
fast as our men came up, they were 
inocked down by the dreadful fire 
from the defences which bore upon 
the breaches; and when a few got 
into them, they were unable to effect 
«07 ing from their weakness. In 
camage was so great, 
that the French emation Filled 
st to our officers to draw the men 
and actually ceased firing upon 
tem. Never was witnessed such 
beroism as on the part of our sol- 
ot on this occasion ; particularly 
Scots royals, who, though al. 
ro ig to pieces, absolutely re- 
rm retire till the third or 


command 
them to do eo" was issued for 


Lave ssa swe it is said, 


into execution 
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the unanimous vote of the congress, 
which ordered a grant of landto be 
conferred on the marquis of Wel. 
lington, as a solid and enduring 
monument of the gratitude of their 
nation. ‘Three royal estates have 
accordingly been submitted to the 
British field-marshal for his choice ¢ 
and with that disinterestedness and 
taste which are known to temper 
the splendour of his military fame, 
he gave the preference to that which 
was lowest in actual value, but 
which came recommended to his 
fancy by the beauty of its situation 
and the amenities of its scenery. 
It is situated on the river Xenil, 
in the kingdom of Granada, and 
its annual produce is estimated at 
$0,000 dollars. 

Some late Cadiz papers contains — 
ed an order, addressed by marquis 
Wellington to his army, prescribing 
the conduct to be observed by the 
troops in the French villages on the 
frontier. He justly deprecates the 
idea of taking vengeance on the 
people of France for the atrocities 
committed by the troops of Bona- 
parte in Spain ; and orders receipts 
to be given as usual for the supplies 
required of the French inhabitants, 
in order that they may be paid fot 
by the commissaries. 

The Pope’s nuncio has been sent 
out of Spain, and his temporalities 
have been seized, for continuing to 
intrigueagainst the Spanish govern- 
ment on account of the decree for 
abolishing the Inquisition. 


GERMANY. 


A most sanguinary decree was 
issued at Iamburgh on the 24th 
ujt. by marshal Davoust, under the 
title of an amnesty for the acts of 
rebellion, insurrection, and deser- 
tion, committed up to that date in 
the thirty-second military division. 


From this are excepted certain per- 
sBs 
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sons by name, of whom the act con- 
tains a list; also all persons euilty 
of acts of violence, attacks, and in- 
dividual murders, plunders, thefis, 
and other excesses, even although 
originating in the insurrection, and 
all those who have absented them- 
selves, and shall not return before 
the 5th of August—all which per- 
sons, thus excepted, are declared 
enemies of the state, and banished 
for ever, and their property is con- 
fiscated.—Now, the second class of 
offences, though it afiects to relate 
to private crimes, 18 sO vacuely 
described, that there is scarcely an 
act of violence or insurrection which 
may not be brought withinit; and 
as for the third, the time allowed 
for return ts so short, what the pare 
ties, if at any considerable distance, 
¢ould net aval themselves of 
i. For instance, those Ham. 
burchers who may have sought 
Zetuce in England could not by pos- 
sibilitv take the benefit of the act, 
for itwas not known there until two 
days after its expiration. It is, 
therefore, an insult to common 
gens®, and a nockery of mercy, 
to call this an act of amnesty. It 
ts, in fact, 2 cruel measure of pyo- 
scription—an outlawry against all 
the loyal and patriotic people of 
Hamburgh, and an expedient to 
raise money by the confiscation of 
their property. The mest com- 
pulsory means have been resorted 
Lo tor extending and strengthening 
the fortifications; nether age nor 
sex is spared; neither rank nor 
character is respected; nor is it 
permuted to the weak and feeble 
to avail themselves of wealth to 
procure a substitute,—In this cruel 
and oppressive decree, fathers, mé- 
thers, and guardians, are rendered 
responsible in penalties, for the acts 
of their children and wards, though 
wholly out of their powers—lor the 
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The deputi ‘s who had | "cn sent 
to intercede with B Napurte, to re. 
duce the demand made ior military 
purposes on this Oppre s@d cily, 
were wholly unsuccessful. They 
were told by Napoleon, that their 
disloyalty during the absence of the 
French troops entitled them neither 
to favour nor compassion. 

The long-intended meeting be. 
tween the emperor of Russia, the 
kingof Prussia,and the crown prince 
of Sweden, took place on the 10th 
ult. at Trachenberg, and their con. 
ferences were continued on the I Ith 
and 12th. Lord Cathcart and Mr. 
Thornton assisted on the occasion. 

A late letter from Stralsund coa- 
tains the following passage :— 
‘lhe empcror Alexander, the king 
of Prussia, and the crown prinee, 
in conjunction with count Stadion 
the Austrian mtnister, and lord 
Catheart, have drawn up an ult 
matum, which has been sent to Na- 
oleon. It will decide the question 
of peace or war. Every one is 
prepared for the latter alternative. 
War frightens no one now ; burt 
is rather wished for than a middling 
peace,” 

Letters have arrivedfrom Gotten- 
burgh tothe 28d inst., the contents 
of which are of the highest import 
ance, as they announce the acces 
sion of Austria to the allied cause. 
‘This most desirable event, we undet- 
stand, took place on the 10th inst. 
On the 13th the head-quarters of 
the Austrian army were remov 
to Prague; to which capital the 
emperor Alexander, the king o 
Prussia, and lord Cathcart, had pro 
ceeded. The whole forces of Av- 


stria were in motion,—Genet 
Morea® 


Be iw eelCaK lOO 








y 
mn occe 
Morea sailed from Ystadt on the 
wh for Stralsund, where the crown 

‘new was expected from Berlin to 
ee hin. From a bulletin of the 
ymy under the command of the 
own prince, issued at Oranien- 
bargh on the 13th, it appears that 
his royal highness has under his im- 
mediate command a force of 80,000 
men, which, inthe course of a day 
soda half, can be concentrated for 
aay operation ; independent of 
rowwerful detached corps acting 
yoder his orders. 

Private letters from Gottenburgh 
contain the following estimate of 
the force of the allies : 

Austrian army in Bohemia 150,000 
Rosian and Prussian army 

inSilesia ss‘ - 200,000 
Army of the north of Ger- 

many, consistiny chiefly 

of Swedes and Prussians 127,000 
4-77 OOO 
This, however, | probably an 


eraggerated stuternent. 


RUSSIA. 

The merchants of St. Peter burg 
have presented count Wittgenstein 
wih the sum of 150,000 rubles, for 
b:s meritorious conduct during the 
lite invasion. The count has de. 
cared his intention of laying out 
Os sum in the purchase of an 
esate im the government of St. Pe. 
tersburg, to be entailed upon his 
pemterity, without liberty to alienate 
& mortpare, 

The commander-in-chicf of the 
mies, the general of infantry 
Sarcla de T 1] — ’ wea! A, - 
ray © Lolly, has addressed 
, ; 

food bs of the interior a 
¢ : 
aaa “a eichenbach, June 20, 
inane ong others, we remark 
‘Mowing passage :—<« | | 
, i g ado not 
— superfluous to inform 
excellency that o ; 
a well th » bi ur armies, 
ose of our ally, the 
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king of Prussia, notwithstanding 
‘the rapid and paintul movements 
and operations which they have had 
to follow, are in the best possible 
state, and quite ready to re-appear 
upon the field of honour. If the 
armistice does not bring about a 
solid peace, we hope, with God’s 
assistance, to put an end, by the 
force of our arms, to the war, and 
by that to the calamities which over- 
whelm the universe.” 


INQUISITION. 


A letter from India mentions 
that the Inquisition at Goa was abo- 
lished in October last, and all its 
celis, secret caambers, &c, thrown 
open to public inspection. 


AFRICAse 


Mr. A‘Court, the British envoy 
at Algiers, has succeeded in nego 
tiating a treaty of peace and amity, 
on the most satisfactory terms, be- 
tween the prince regent of Portu- 
gal and the dey of Algiers. This 
treaty was signed at Algiers on the 
Oth June. 

If the Americans are as great 
readers of books as they are of 
newspapers, a taste for literature 
must be gaining ground rapidly in 
the United States. Four years ago, 
according to ‘Thomas’s History of 
Printing, there were not less than 
three hundred and fifty-one news- 
papers published in the republic. 
Ot these, 12 were printed in New 
Hampshire : $2 in Massachusetts 4 
7 in Rhode Island ; 11 in Connectt- 
cut; 10in Vermont; 66 in New 
York; 8 in New Jersey; 71 in 
Pennsylvania; 2 in Delaware; 21 
in Maryland; 4 in Columbia; 23 
in Virginia; 10 in North Carolina ; 
10 in South Carolina ; 17 in Geore 
gia; 16 in Kentucky; 6 in Ten- 
nessee; 14 in Ohio; Lin Ingimia; 
4 in Mississippi; 10 in Orleans; 

and 
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and 1 in Louisiana. Before the 
revolution, only nine p: «rs were 


ereee s so that $4 ve since 
added, Of 9se, 5 ure issued 


daily ; 16 thrice a-week ; 53 twice 
a week; 278 weekly. Eight of 
them are in the German language, 
5 in the French, and 2 in the Spa- 
nish. In 1810, 157 were called 
Federal, 158 Democratic, and the 
rest Neuter. 

At the Hampshire assizes, En- 
signs M‘Guire and Gilchrist, lieuts. 
Dillon and O'Brien, principals and 
accessaries in a duel at Newport 
between M‘Guire and Blundell of 
the 100dth regiment, were tried for 
the murder of Blundell (lieut. 
Hemmings, who acted as second to 
Blundell, did notsurrender himself). 
The variance originated in M‘Guire 
supposing that Blundell had report- 
ed that he had supplied M‘Guire 
with clothes. The deceased, it 
appeared, would not have fought, 
had he not been influenced by the 
sentiments of his brother officers. 
Naeey were all sentenced to suffer 

eath, but reprieved till the 21st 
instant ; and have been since pare 


doned.} 


SOMERSET ASSIZES, 


15. On the civil side was tried 
an action, in which the widow of 
the rev. W, Ireland was plaintiff, 
and Mr.Champncys defendant. This 
cause originated in some disputes 


which long prevailed in the parish 


_ of Frome, about the right of elect. 


ing a sexton. A poem on the sub- 
ject (entitled Hieromania) appeared 
about four or five years ago, in 
which the character of the rector 
was treated with much ridicule 
and severity. The printer of the 
poem was prosecuted, convicted, 
and imprisoned. Atthe Somerset 
Lent assizes, Mr. Champneys, 
having, as the author and publish- 
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er, suffered judgement to go by de. 
fault, was convicted, arid 15004, 
damages were awarded againg 
him, in favour of the rev, plaintiff ; 
but that clergyman dyinz before 
the judgement could be duly ene 
tered, the verdict of course fell to 
the ground.—As some passages of 
the poem were supposed to allude 
to Mrs. Ireland, and conceived to 
be of a base and libellous tendency, 
she brought this action against Mr, 
Champneys, and laid her damages 
at 5000/7. On the part of the de. 
fendant, it was contended, that 
however atrocious the publication 
might be deemed against the 
former plaintiff, the passages now 
produced in evidence, affecting the 
widow, were too trivial to demand 
more than nominal damages. The 
jury, having been inclosed between 
eight and nine hours, brought ina 
verdict in favour of the plaintiff, 
with 400/, damages. 


MARY DOLAND UW. T. DEASY, £$Q. 
Bristol. 


This was a most curious case.— 

It was an action brought by Mary 
Doland, to recover from the defen- 
dant certain instalments, due upon 
an annuity bond given by him to 
plaintiff, by which he stipulated w 
allow her 50/. per annum, on cot 
dition that she gave up her child 
to him for ever.—It appeared that 
the father of Mr. T. Deasy had lett 
him an estate of 2 or 3000/. value, 
which was to go to his brother im 
default of male issue, Mr. Deasy 
had been married 19 years, without 
having any child, whena quarrel 
took place between him and bis 
brother, Mr. Richard Deasy, and 
shortly after an announcement ap- 
in The Star newspaper, that 

the lady of Timothy Deasy, 
had been delivered of a son.—Thiss 
with other circumstances ¢° the 
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“on of his brother, who 

Ss tally of seven children. 
He accordingly set to work, and 
aalling upon a medical gentleman 
of Bristol, (Mr. D, of Pa: k-street), 
who attended the elder Deasy’s fa- 
mily, that gentleman perempto1 ily 
refused to give him any answer, 
and seemed extremely anxious that 
he should leave the house. This 
of course added to his suspicions 4 
and on further inquiry, it turned 
oot that, Mary Doland having be- 
come pregnant by a fellow servant, 
thehad been delivered of a son in 
Lower Berkley-place. ‘There she 
was waited on by the above medi- 
cal gentleman, by whom she was 
igtroduced to Mrs. Deasy, and the 
bargain made, though with reluct- 
ance on the part of the mother.— 
The child was taken away with 
due caution and secrecy, and on the 
%h of September 1809, was 
christened by a Bristol minister of 
the catholic church, in the name of 
Edward Garrett Deasy. For a 
considerable time the mother did 
not know where the child had been 
wereted, as the nurses had been 
often changed ; but she at length 
found gut, and was permitted to 
remain with it for about two 
months. The defendant and his 
wie then left Bristol with the in- 
» and travelled about the coun. 
ty to avoid detection.—-Mary Do- 
land, it appeared, had executed an 
t never to divulge or 

make known any of the circum. 
Rances respecting her said child, 
ter to approach near theresidence of 
the defendant or his family ; upon 
@ alleged violation of which 
agreement the defendant rested his 
position to the obligations of the 
—Mr. sergeant Pell having 

a Most eloquent exposition of 

~ Scumstances thus briefly de- 


Sa proof of the bond being 


admitted, defendant’s counsel, Mr. 
sergeant Lens, proceeded to call 
several witnesses in support of the 
defence ; whose evidence went to 
prove that the plaintiff had often 
visited the residence of the defend- 
ant—at times imperativel y demand. 
ing a sitht of her child—at other 
times these visits were presumed 
to be with the conseat of the de- 
fendant and his wife, as she brought 
clothing and caps for the child’s 
use.—aAfier a reply from serjeant 
Pell, the learned baron summed up 
the evidence ; when the jury, with- 
out leaving their box, returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff of the 
amount sued for, with all arrears 
to the present time. 


NORTHAMPTON ASSIZES. 


The trial of Huffey White, 
Richard Kendall, and Mary Howes, 
alias ‘Taylor, for the yobbery of 
the Leeds mail, o¢cupied the court 
upwards of fourteen hours and a 
half, nearly forty witnesses being 
examined, whose connected chain 
of evidence afforded the most in 
disputable proof of the guilt of the 
two men. In thefirst instance, the 
arrival of the mail at Kettering, on 
Monday the 26th of October last, 
at the usual hour, with the differ- 
ent bags all safe, which were for- 
warded from thence with the Ket- 
tering and other by bags, was 
satisfactorily. proved ; as likewise 
the whole being safe at Burton- 
Lattimer, three miles from Ket. 
tering, when the guard, after tra- 
velling about three quarters of a 
mile from Burton, quitted his seat, 
and went ever the roof of the coach 
and rode on the box with the 
coachman till they approached 
near to Higham Ferrers, when he 
resumed his seat behind the coach. 
Having arrived at Higham, the 
guard, on going to unlock the mail 
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box, discovered that the lock had 
been broken off, and on opening the 
tid, that the bags had been taken 
away. At the diiferent post-towns 
the rest of the way to London, the 
the guard gave information of the 
robbery ; and on his making the 
circumstance known at the general 
st-office, the postmasters- general 
mmediately dispatched several 
Bow-street officers to endeavour to 
ascertain how and by whom the 
robbery had been committed. On 
Lavender’s arrival in the country, 
he learned that Kendall, a known 
suspicious character, lived at Wel- 
lingborough, in quest of whom he 
immediately went, and caused him 
to be apprehended, _ when on in- 
quiry, tt appeared that Kendall, 
with another man, had travelled in 
a chaise-cart from Keyston  toll- 
rate, Hants, through Thrapston to 
Vellingborongh in the afternoon 
previously to the robbery, and that 
they would arrive at the point 
where the road trom Thrapston to 
Wellingborough crosses the Lon- 
don road, near the obelisk, in the 
parish of Finedon, betore the mail 
coach would pass, and near to 
which place it was supposed the 
robbery was committed, trom the 
circumstance of four small by-bags 
being found on the road unopened. 
On turther inves ation respecting 
KRendall’s cc mpanion, there uppeare 
ed very strong reasons to suspect 
that White wasthe party, as it 
was ascertained that he had OcCa- 
siomally been residing at Keyston- 
gate, but was kaown by the name 
vi Wallis. In consequence of these 
circtinistances, rewards were mmme- 
diately otlered tor his apprehension, 
which was at length effected. 
From the evidence adduced it was 
clearly proved, that White was the 
eompanion of Kendall, and that 
they Lad been seca together several 


times 3 n twith canals: , K inf 
4° . . 4 . scl’s 11 
is CXAMIINAwION Hetore | a 
trates, denied having any km We 


ledge of the petson Wiis rode with 
him in his chaise cart on the day of 
the robbery, and stated it was 4a 
person he accidentally met w'th and 
took upon the road. It further 
appeared m evidence, that about 
half an hour after the mail passed 
the obelisk at Finedon, two men 
were observed in a cart or gig 
travellingtowards Wellingborough, 
and that one of them said to the 
other, “ It’s a complete job, d—n 
you, drive on;” and that shortly 
afterwards one man in a cart or gig 
went through the turnpike gate 
between FTinedon and Welling. 
borough, who before he arrived at 
the gate was heard speaking to 
another person, who passed the gate 
on foot. The turnpike-gate-keeper 
stated that no other cart or gig had 
gone through the gate that night, It 
was then proved that W hiteand Ken 
dall were seen together at Weilingbo- 
rough the next morning (Tuesda; 
the 27th), from whence the former 
took post-chaise at Rythorne, which 
isnear Keyston-gate, then kept by 
Mary Howes, who went by the 
name of Taylor ; but at a short di 
stance before he arrived there, he 
ordered the post-boy to set him 
down inthe. road, and he walked 
towards the gate. it appeared 
that after his arrival at the toll 
gate, Mary Howes requested 4 
person whe was going through the 
gate to order a chaise and pair 
trom the George inn at Thrap- 
ston, to be sent to the gate to go 
to Huntingdon. The chaise at 
rived ina - a time, and in which 
White and Howes immediately set 
off for Huntingdon, which they 
reached about eight o’clock om 
‘Tuesday evening, and then walked 
together to Godinanchesters 
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hey endeavoured to hire a sem 
and gig to convey them to Kisby : 
hut, @ iblic-house about ihree 
miles Bw quarter fre m Carton, 
i Carobridgeshire. Not being able 
‘procure a gig, they went on the 
optside of the E linburgh mail to 
he hut, wherethey stopped a short 
time, and were conveyed from 
thencé to Caxton by the landlord, 
ie his taxed cart, From Caxton 
they travelled the direct road to 
London in post-chaises ; arriving 
in Bread-street, Cheapside, about 
eight o'clock on Wednesday morn- 
‘ae,and were set down in the street. 
It appeared, that ina short time 
after, White, accompanied by a 
woman, went to the Bull’s head 
tavern in Bread-street, where the 
latter stopped till ‘Thursday even- 
jand the former til] the Satin day 
flowing. During White’s stay 
at the tavern, and previously to the 
woman’s departure, one Samuel 
Richardson, a nected character, and 
who has been connected with the 
desperate gang of public depreda- 
tors lately apprehended, — swore 
ttst White had shown to him a 
considerable number of notes and 
billy which he told him had been 
taken from the Leeds mail, and 
particularly a bill of exchange for 
~ Poem be ume due on the 
10nC ing day, (Friday, the 9th,) 
ané offered to sell them to Richard- 
pret. but the purchase of which he 
seclined, saying that they would 
a sure him, — The above 2007. 
> Sree as having heen 
“en from the mail the night it 
Was robbed. After the production 
yd vanety of other testimony, all 
‘reting in the most satisfactory 
elving from the Bob met Be 
M. a. T the learned judge 
lompson) a charge 
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Npuished for its impartiality, 
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perspicuity, and humanity, found 
fhe prisoners White and Kendall 
euilty, and acquitted Howes, under 
direction of the jude, upon a pomt 
of law. Immediaicly after, the 
judge passec the awtul sentence of 
death upon the two culprits, who 
were left for execution. 
TRIAL OF NICHOLSON. 
Maidstone, Aug. 20. 

The doors of the court-house 
were opened at a quarter before 
eight o’clock in the morning, and 
in a few minutes it Was crowded, 
Exactly at eight o’clock Mr, jus- 
tice Tleath was on the bench, and 
Nicho)son was brought to the bar. 
His appearance was composed, He 
pleaded “Not guilty,” in conse- 
quence, he said, of the persuasions 
of several persons. 

Mr. sergeant Shepherd.—“ Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, this is an in- 
dictment for petty treason commit- 
ted by a servant in che murder of 
his master, in whose service he was 
at the time of his perpetration of 
the atrocious act. What in or- 


-dinary cases is called simply mur- 


der, this, under peculiar circum. 
stances, the wisdom of the law has 
denominated treason, ranking it 
next to offences against the State : 
and this is ordained for the comfort 
and security of life in its domestic 
relations. Against external vio- 
lence there may be some guard ; 
against domestic treachery there 
can be no protection, unless the 
Jaw thus stepped in, and interposed 
more awful sanctions to make ex- 
istence valnable.—The case would 
be proved so fully by the drfterent 
witnesses, us to leave no doubt, in- 
dependently of the confession, that 
the unfortunate man at the bar had 
commitied the dreadful crime im- 
puted to him. On the 31st of last 
Mav he was in the service of Mr. 
(G 2) Bonar, 
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Ponar, in which he had lived for 
ubout three WeCKS : he was the on- 
ly man servant who slept in the 
house, the rest sleeping in outer 
apartments over the stables: he 
lay m aroorm called the servants’- 
hell: Mr. and Mrs. Bonar slept in 
u room at some distance, to which 
there wasananti-room. At twelve 
o'clock Nicholson retired to bed : 
Virs. Bonar was not in bed till two 
o'clock. ‘The next morning the 
maid servant went up stairs, and 
tound the door of the anti-room 
locked on the outside, which unu- 
sual circumstance showed that 
somebody had been to the room: 
she was also alarmed by a strange 
smell, and by discovering that the 
rush-light, which was commonly 
left 1a the freeplace, had been car- 
ried away. She went to the lady’s 
maid, and told her what she had 
observed; and mentioned that 
there were marks of footsteps com- 
mg from the bed-room of Mr. 
Bonar, though she had not then as- 
certained whether they were dirty 
or bloody. The other, tearing 
these extraordinary circumstances, 
was instantly struck with a suspi- 
con of that event which hed real- 
ly taken place, and exclaimed “ My 
master and mistress are murdered!”’ 
Some time aiterwards Nicholson 
was observed in the hall, staring 
round him, with evident signs of 
perturbation and horror in his coun- 
tenanee. ‘The servants then pro- 
ceeded io the bed-room, where the 
body of Mr, Bonar was .seen lying 
dead upon the fioor, with several 
wounds in his head, his appearance 
altogether denoting a violent strug- 
gie with his murderer. Close to him 
was a poker, which was obviously 
the instrument of his destruction. 
It was not the regular poker of the 
servants’-hall, but one which was 


’ 


irequentiy used there, as being 
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lighter and more portable than the 
other—there was also a brokey 
candlestick which belonged to the 
servants’-hall. Ih: prisoner after. 
wards went up with the servants 
into the bed-room, and took away 
two shee’s with blood upon them : 
he carried them down stairs, and 
tied them up in a sheet taken from 
his own bed; one of the sheets so 
brought down and tied up was 
evidently a sheet belonging to Ni- 
cholson’s bed ; and in it he had no 
doubt clothed himself when he 
wentto perpetrate his horrible crime, 
A groom was sent to Bromley for 
a surgeon: the prisoner meantime 
evinced great anxiety to go for Mr, 
d\stley Cooper, and went to saddle 
a horse tor that purpose, but was 
so agitated that he could not do it, 
and the coachman was forced to do 
itfor him. He mentioned this, to 
show that his perturbation wa 
greater than the ordinary and na 
tural emotion on such a melancholy 
occasion, and plainly arose from 
couscious guilt. ‘There were seve- 
ral other important circumstances : 
the windows of the servants’-hall, 
which were shut in the evening, 
were seen open at four o’clock on 
Monday morning by a washer 
woman who went to the house; from 
which uncommon appearance, It 
was obvious that some person had 
opened them between twelve and 
four o’clock, and that person must 
have been inside ; and as there was 
no outward breaking of the house, 
it was clear that Nicholson mus 
have been tie only person in the 
house. Other circumstances im 
duced suspicion, and he was taken 
up. While he was in custody, | 
the coroner’s inquest was sittiifs 
he made an unsuccessful attempt 
on his life: the wound was se¥ 
up by a surgeon on the spot, 4” 


there was a probability of his tt 
covery. 
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. Aftera few days the wound 
broke out afresh ; and then being 
under an apprehension of death, he 
wnt for Mr. Bonar, «nd freely and 
voluntarily made a confession in 
the presence of several persons: tt 
was afterwards signed by a magis- 
pate (Mr, Wells), who was sent for 
torender it periectly regular. It 
was made, no doubt, in the expec- 
tation of death, and under the 1m- 
session that it was the only possi- 
th way of reparation for his dread- 
fal offence. It was credible, for it 
gave a clear detail (corroborated 
by circumstances) of the whole of 
thishorrible transaction, All these 
facts, together, induced a certainty 
asto the perpetrator of the crime, 
Susannah Curnick examined.— 
She was a servant of the late Mr. 
Bonar: the prisoner had been there 
a month or five weeks; he was 
fookman, and wore his master’s 
livery ; saw her master and mistress 
# ten o'clock on Sunday night ; 
prisoner slept in servants’-hall ; no 
aher male servant slept there: at 
balf-past six on Monday morning 
went to the anteroom of her mas- 
ter'schamber, found the door of the 
atiroom locked on the outside; 
never saw it locked before: went 
mothe breakfast-room adjoining, 
su foot-marks leading from her 
beh, wl > tebe ; and the rush- 
» Watch usually was burning in 
te anh-room, was gone; then went 
eown stairs ; saw the prisoner about 
seven O'clock in the passave near 
wae tom ; he was dress- 
: us Coat; he was clean, 
td looked round at her; nothing 
Patcular in bis manner: at half 
- even called np Mrs. Clark ; 
sty Went together tothe anti-room; 
a saw the footsteps 
Penelone F, ; went down and saw 
pe Folds, who went into the 


iy > a j 
wm: she afterwards herself went 
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in, and saw her master on the floor 
covered with a counterpane ; there 
was blood all about the room; did 
not see the prisoner in the room. 
This was about halt-past seven, A 
surgeon was sent for; prisoner said’ 
he would go tor a surgeon; saw 
the prisoner bring some sh.vets very 
bloody from her master’s room mito 
the servants’-hall, and wrap them 
up (she believes) in a sheet from 
his bed. Aiter the discovery, he was 
the first man who went into the 
room ; he came dow: and said his 
master was dead, and his mistress 
still breathing ; told them to go up; 
she found a japan candlestick which 
belonged to che house, but not to 
her master’s room; it was usually 
kept in the pantry, near the ser- 
vants’-hall. 

Mary Clarke was the maid of 
Mrs. Bonar; saw her master and 
mistress at ten o’clock on Sunday ; 
went to bed at two, and rose at 
half-past seven; the house-maid 
told her there were foot-marks in 
the anti-room; went with her and 
saw the marks; went to the door 
of the bed-room, but does not 
know whether she went in; called 
the laundry-maid; they hesitated 
which should go in; the laundry- 
maid opened the shutters, and 
screamed out; went down and saw 
the servants in the hall; does not 
know whether prisoner was one ; 
lost her recollection: on recovery 
saw the prisoner with bloody sheets 
in the servants’-hall; he told her 
to go up stairs ; she went and saw 
her master lying on the floor cover- 
ed with a blanket; he appeared 
dead. 

Penelope Folds was laundry- 
maid: on the morning of the 31st 
of May was alarmed by the ser- 
vants, and went with Mary Clarke 
to her master’s bed-room; she went 
and opened part of the shutters; 
({G 3) thea 
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then observed the body of her mas- 
ter on the floor; did nor stop to 
examine whether there were any 
marks of violence; he was covered 
with blood ; went down and saw 
the prisoner in the servant’s-hall ; 
he wrapt up some sheets in another 

sheet: the prisoner said Mrs. Bo- 
nar was living, and begged her to 
go up stairs—he went up—she 
followed: he got into the room by 
the time she got to the door: he 
took a blanket from the floor, and 
covered the body of her master ; 
does not recollect any thing else 
there: saw him with the shects 
in the hall before this—the sheets 

were bloody : he took a sheet from 
hisown bed, and put them in it; he 
put them on the floor. 

‘Thomas Foy, constable of Great 
Marlborough-streect, on Tuesday 
after the murder, went down to 
Chislehurst; found some shoes in 
a wood closet near the servants’- 
hall—( produced them )—there ap. 
peared to be blood on the upper 
leather and the soles: compared 
the shoes with the bloody footsteps, 
they corresponded exactly: the 
shoes are right and oA e with 
a spring-he tl—one with one 
worn at the toc, he te via ad pe idee 
larly strong impression showed 
the shoes to the prisoncr in the 
evening, who said they were b's: 
received some sheets from Susar- 
nah Curnick ; (she was calied, and 
sau! t} ose produce d were the 
sheets): one was fine, the other 
course. 


Susannah Curnick said, she gave 
him the sheets ‘rom the # i. bey 
were very bicody(the sheets 
were prod \—t] coarse spcet 
Was more stained than the fn ic. 


% one ° ; es > 
In tne prise ne " a a So al n = 
a ; | , . , ’ ‘ 
Cap, v ~4l al ili 26 ic ! rie d. iy t 
afterward: ackm wled eG ¢ CTO 


were appeatauces of blood, which, 


me a’z t Acipeee 


the p is mer s at he supposed came 
on tt when he took the ; cets from 

his master’s room: there were ng 

saucers on the pr risoner’s bed 

foy (cros -CX umine J) said the 

pris: ner did siot appear intoxicated 
when he spoke ti »him, 
Eleanor Thomas was cook } in 
te family: on dl ie 30th of May, 
made the prisoner ’s bed U, an d put 
on two coarse sheets: saw the 
bloody sheets, one Was COarser than 
the other, and was like that she 
had put on the priso ner’s bed— 
(she loo} AC “d at the shect, and said iz 
was the same. ) 

Susannah Curnick said, no draw. 
ers nor any thing had been dis. 
turbed : the watches were at the 
head of the bed—one hanging, the 
other under the pillow: no appear 
ance ot breaking into the house, 

Stephen Lavender went | to 
Chislehurst; saw a sheet at the 
foot of the prisoner’s bed; some 
blood on it. (Mrs. © Thomas said 
the sheet, with the other coarse 
sheet, made the two sheets of the 
prisoner’s bed.] He arrived 
Chislehurst about one o'clock; 
went to Mr. Bonar’s bed-room: 
saw his skull fractured, and 
poker lying b: » blo ly and bent. 
fit was pro duces By the side of 
Mr. Bonar’s bed was a candlestick 
broke and bloody, as if tran ple d 
on. by a bloody foot : saw the pr 
soner on Tuesday, about four 
o’clock, at Chislehurst ; between 
eleven and twelve saw th e pr 1soMe 
er with his throat cut; the wound 
was sewed up by a surgeor in the 
house: trom the day after for st 
veral days he haw che care of hum : 
on the Sth of June the ¥ and 
broks out otresh: the prisoner 
s for Mr.. bovar: 30 j a 
rox threat was used to induce him 
to « fess: what he said Was Te 
duced to writing by Mr. A. 
Coopr 


th 





i818.) 
: it was them read to the 
saner, Who signed it inthe pree 
sence of Mr. Hott, Mr. Bonar, and 
himself, and was signed by them: 
Mr. Wells then came: the paper 
was read again: the prisoner went 
over his name with a dry pen; 
and Mr. Wells the magistrate then 
signed the paper. : 
vender cross-examined—said, 
the prisoner appeared disturbed, 
bot his intellects not at all de- 
ranged. | 

The confession was here read — 

DECLARATION OF NICHOLSON. 

I, Philip Nicholson, to clear the 
innocence of others, and tell the 
truth of myself,—I committed the 
murder, 

Question by Mr. B.—Had you 
accomplices ?—No, sir, I would tell 
you if I had. 

I do not mean accomplices in the 
room, but others ?——No, sir, I did 
not know it myself five minutes be- 
fore, 
Explain how it happened.—I was 
ering upon the form, and waked 
about three o’clock ; I put the sheet 
around me, and took the poker 
from the hall grate, and a lighted 
candle in my hand from the hall. 
] entered the room, I looked about 
when I entered, and gave my mis- 
tess two blows; she never moved. 
left her, and went round to mas- 
ter and gave him two or three 
blows ; and he said, « Come to bed, 
my love,” and then he sprung from 

bed and seized hold of me. I 

t him in the struggle about the 
umsand legs; we strugcled fifteen 
Mimutes or better, he was very near 
ce the better of me; I gothim 
; y force, and left him groan- 
ing. I went down to wash my 

in the sink of the butler’s 
oo then opened the house- 
Tawing-room windows. 
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What motive had you ?—lI had 
no bad intention: I did not knaw 
what provoked me to do it more 
than you do. 

You were heard to complain of 
going so much behind the carriage ; 
—Yes; but I never thought of do- 
ing it from that. 

Did you ever feel resentment for 
going so much behind the carriage? 
—No, sir: I never thought much 
about it. 

Had you thought or talked of 
this murder when you were drink- 
ing with the groom the night be- 
fore in the hall?—No: I never 
thought of it myself, or had any 
idea of it myself. 

How long wasit after you waked 
that you went up stairs ?—TI jump- 
ed up: I was half undressed when 
sleeping upon the form: I undress- 
ed, and put the sheet about me. 

Why did you put the sheet about 
you ?—That they might not know 
me, 

When did you drop the sheet ?— 
In the struggle: I had it on when 
I gave the first blow. 

By Mr. A. C.—Did Dale, the 
butler, know any thing about it?— 
No, sir. 

Did any of the maid-servants 
know any thing about it ?—-Not a 
wor. 

Why did you go to Dale in Lon- 
don ?—Nothing particular. 

Was it your intention to take any 
thing away ?—No, sir. 

What was your intention ?-No- 
thing particular: but when I went 
into the room I saw my master and 
mistress asleep, and I gave her two 
blows. 

Were you drunk when you went 
to bed ?—No, sir, 1 had drunk no- 
thing but beer. [had not had a 
drop oi spirits all day. 

Had you at any former ume 

(G 4) thought 
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thought of the murder ?—No, sir, 
I never thought of such a thing in 
my life. 

What did you do with your 
blondy things rade VI y shirt, neck- 
cloth, and stockings, I put oppdsite 
the hill-door in the shrubbery, un- 
der some leaves, near the little gate. 
‘The breeches I kept on all day. 
When I waked from the form I 
only took off my waistcoat. 

What did you wipe your hands 
with ?——-With the sponge in the 
sink, which | left there. 

What did you do with your 
shoes? Did you put them into the 
wood closet ?—I might; but 1 do 
not remember. 

What did you do with the rush- 
light?—I threw it into the coal 
closet. 

Why did you take the rush-light? 
——It was dark in the house. 

’ Why did you think it was three 
o’clock By the break of day. 

Why did you open the shutters 
of your room ?—~To shew me light. 
' Was it to see your clothes?—No, 
I had seen them by the rush-light 
in coming down stairs. ~ 

Did you go to sleep after com- 
mitting this act ?—I went to bed, 
but could not sleep. J was awake 
wher King entered the room. 

In the presence of Almighty 
God, thinking Iam on my death 
bed, ] hereby declare this to be my 
voluntary confession, to prevent in- 
nocent people being accused of this 
circumstance. / 

(Signed) Pirie Nicnotson. 

Acknowledged as the signiture 
of Philip Nicholson, before me, 

(Signed) Joun Weuts. 
a June 8, 1813. 

Lavender, after the confession, 
searched and found the clothes 
nearly inthe place described: (the 


shut was much torn and bloody, 
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and also the stockings) ; they were 
produced. 

Thomas Hott, surgeon, was then 
called. On the 31st of May he went 
to Chislehurst: went into Mr, Bo. 
nar’s room ; saw his skull fractur. 
ed, the teeth’ laosened, and jaw 
broken : saw a poker, which he had 
no doubt was the instrument of hig 
death, 

The prisoner being called upon 
for his defence, merely asked whe. 
ther Mr. Hott had any doubt of the 
truth of the confession ? 

Mr. Hott. Certainly not. 

The prisoner then called Mr, 
Frederick Tyrrell as a witness to 
his character, who said he was the 
son of the City remembrancer: the 
prisoner had lived three years with 
his father, and his conduct during 
that time was humane and gentle; 
he appeared to be a man oj kind 
disposition. Cross examined by 
Mr. Guerney,—said the prisoner 
was turned away from his father’s 
service for frequent drunkenness: 
he had frequently seen him drunk, 
but not outrageous; it was not 
considered safe to retain him. Re- 
examined as to this last point—he 
said that he was no further unsate 
than any other drunken person on 
account of the risk from lights, &e. 

Mr, justice Heath then summed 
up the evidence: he said he never 
knew a case more clearly proved: 
even of circumstances there was 90 
well connected a series as must cat~ 
ry conviction independently of the 
confession; the bloody footsteps: 
the éonduet and demeanour of the 
prisoner; his taking off the sheets; 
his night-cap stained with blood, 
which could not have happened nm 
the way he said, because when he 
brought down the sheets ™ the 
morning he was dressed and had no 


night-cap ; and the bloody stots 
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: corresponde? with 
— All these things 
to remove all doubt ; and 

then the confession confirmed all 
these circumstances. If however 
the jury had any doubt, they would 


wit the prisoner. 
The jur immediately returned 
a verdict of Guilty. 

The prisoner was then addressed 
in the usual form, and asked what 
he had to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him. He 
said, “ he had nothing to offer.” 

Mr. justice Heath then proceed- 
ed to pass sentence nearly in the 
following terms :—“ P: isoner, after 
aminute trial, you have been con- 
victed by a jury of your country of 
traitorously murdering your mas- 
ter; whom instead of attacking it 
was your duty to protect at the pe- 
lot your life. What was your 
motive for so atrocious a crime cloes 
fot appear: it does not seem to 
bave been revenge ; you were not 
intoxicated, nor offended at your 
master, against whom it was im- 
possible to fee) resentment, for his 
whole life was a series of kindnesses 
and beneficences, for which he is 
now gone to receive his reward. 
You, Nicholson, must, soon ippear 
before a tribunal more awful than 
this: and J. solemnly recommend 
you to employ the short interval 
which remains to you, in making 
your peace with heaven. Nothing 
ihatlcan say can ageravate the 


tense of your guilt in the minds of 


his assembly, I saall therefore 
Proceed to discharge my duty in 
peng upon you the sentenceot the 
¥, which is, ‘I'hat you be taken 
€ to the place from whence 
you came, and on Monday next 
7 een on a sledge to the place 
Scution, and there hanged till 
J are Cead, and then your body 
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shall be given to be dissected an 
anatomized,”’ 

‘Immedjately after the sentence, 
the prisoner put ina paper and de- 
sired it to be read. The judge said 
this was irregular, but looked at 
the paper, and told the jury that it 
contained a confession of crime, 
which was imputed to excessive 
drinking. The prisoner, during 
his trial and the sentence, appeared 
more sorry and ashamed than agi- 
tated: his face is of a feeble cast; 
his manner was at once dejected and 
firm. He was immediately after 
the trial re-conveyed to prison. 


FINAL BECLARATION OF NICHOLSON, 


The paper which he put in and 
desired to be read was as follows: 

L acknowledge with the deepest 
contrition the justice of the sen- 
tencé unto death which has been 
just passed upon me. My ¢rimes 
are indeed most heavy ; I feel their 
weight, but 1 do not despair—nay, 
I humbly hope for mercy through 
the infinite mercy of my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who bled and 
died ter me. In order to have a 
weil grounded hope in him, my all- 
mercitul Redeemer, I know that it 
is my bounden duty not only to 
grieve from my heart for my dire 
otiences, but also to do my utmost 
to make satisfaction for them, Yet, 
alas! whatsatisfaction can I make 
to the afflicted family of my master 
and mistress, whem without any 
provocation I so barbarously mur- 
dered? Ican make none beyond 
the declaration of my guilt, and 
horror of soul that I could perpe- 
trate deeds so shocking to human 
nature, and so agonizing to the 
feelings of that worthy family. I 
° ° . ‘ , 
implore their forgiveness for God’s 
sake; and fully sensible of their 


great goodness, I do hope that, a 
is 
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his sake, thev will forgive me. I 
freely give up my life as a just for- 
feit to my country, whose laws I 
have most scandalously outraged. 
Departing from this tribunal, 1 slrcil 
soon appear before another tribunal 
where an eternal sentence wiil be 
passed upon me. With this dread 
sentence full in my view, J do most 
solemnly deciare, and | desire this 
declaration to be taken as my dy- 
ing words, that I alone was the base 
and cruel murderer of my master 
and mistress; that I had no ac- 
complice ; that no one knew, or 
possibly could suspect, that | in- 
tended to perpetrate those barba- 
rities ; that I myself had no inten- 
tion of committing those horrid 
deeds, save for a short time, so short 
as scarcely to be computed, before 
I actually committed them: that 
booty was not the motive of my 
fatal cruelties; I am sure the idea 
of plunder never presented itself to 
my mind: I can attribute those un- 
natural murders to no other cause 
than, at the time of their commis- 
sion, a temporary fury from exces- 
sive drinking ; and before that time 
to the habitual forgetfulness for 
many years, of the Great God and 
his judgements; and the too natural 
consequence of such forgetiulness, 
the habitual yielding to the worst 
passions ot corrupted nature ; so 
that the evil that 1 was tempted 
to do, that I did: the Lord in his 
mercy has nevertheless spared un- 
til now my life—that lite which I, 
in an agony of horror and despair, 
once most wickedly attempted to 
destroy : he has most graciously al- 
lowed me time for repentance ; an 
humble and contrite heart must be 
his gift—that gift I hope he has 
granted to my most ardent suppli- 
eations : in that hope, and bearing 


in mind his promise that an bum 
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ble and contrite heart he will not 
despise, I, freely offering upto him 
my sufferings, and my life itself 
look forward, through his most ~ 
cious bload, to the pardon of al] 
my crimes, my manitold and most 
enormous crimes, and most humbly 
trust that the same mercy which he 
showed to the penitent thief who 
was crucified with him, he will 
show me. Thus meekly confiding 
in Thee, O Jesus! into thy hands I 
commend my spirit. Amen. 
Puitie Nicwoson, 
This 20th August, 1813. 
The signature was in Nicholson’s 
hand-writing : the rest appeared to 
be written by another hand. 


EXECUTION OF NICHOLSON, 


Nicholson was removed on the 
17th instant from the house of cor- 
rection in Cold-bath-fields ; and at 
the instance of Mr. Bonar, governor 
Adkins sent down to Maidstone 
his principal assistant (Joseph Bec- 
ker), who had very particular in- 
structions respecting the care and 
treatment of the prisoner. After 
sentence of death was passed, Ni- 
cholson was placed in the con 
demned cell, which in the Maidstone 
gaol is under ground, and the ap- 
proach to it dark and dreary down 
many steps. In thiscell Mr, Bonar 
had an interview with the prisoner 
at half past five on Monday mom- 
ing last. On his approaching the 
cell he found Nicholson on his 
knees at prayer. 

At about twelve o’clock the 
parations for the removal of Nichol- 
son being nearly completed, Mr. 
Bonar, accompanied by his brother 
and Mr. Bramston, the catholic 
clergyman, had another interview 
with the unfortunate man; soon 
after which the hurdle or sledge, 
which was in the shape of a — 
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box about six feet by three, was 
drawn up to the gaol door: at each 
end was a seat just capable ot hold. 
ing two persons. Nicholson, double 
ironed, was first placed in it, with 
his back to the horses ; he was also 
pinioned with ropes, and round his 
shoulders was coiled the fatal cord: 
pv his side sat the executioner ; op- 

asite to the prisoner the rev, Mr. 
Bramston took his seat, and by his 
side sat one of the Maidstone jailors 
with a loaded blunderbuss. very 
thing being in readiness, the pro- 
cession advanced at avery slow 
rate towards Pennenden Heath, 
which is distant from Maidstone 
nearly a mile and an half, on which 
was erected a temporary new drop, 
which had a platform raised about 
seven feet from the ground, and 
was large enough to contain about 
a dozen persons. A little before 
two o’clockthe hurdle arrived, and 
stopped immediately under the 
gallows, when Mr. Bramston and 
Nicholson knelt down on it, and 
remained for some time in prayer. 
Some time previously to this Mr. 
Bonar arrived on the ground in a 
post-chaise, and took his stand with- 
in twelve yards of the fatal spot, 
with the front windows full on the 
gallows, and which he kept open 
during the whole time; but each 
of the side windows was closed by 
blinds. So anxious was Mr. Bonar 
to get from the unfortunate wretch 
his very dying words, as to whe- 
ther he had either motive or ac- 
complice, that a person was de- 
puted to ascend the platform after 
the cord was round the prisoner's 
neck, and to ask him the following 
questions : 

Q. Now that yon have not many 
moments to live, is all that you have 
stated, namely, that you had no 
motive that you can tell of, nor had 
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you any accomplice, true >—A. All 
that I have stated is true. 

Then there is no living creatwe 
on earth who had any thing to do 
with the murder but yourself ?— 
No, no one. 

You had no accomplices ?— 
None. 

Had you any antipathy to either 
your master or mistress before you 
committed the horrid murder ?— 
Clasping .his hands togther as well 
as his heavy irons would permit 
him, “ As-God is in heaven it was 
a momentary thought, as ‘I have 
repeatedly declared before.” 

The above were the last words 
of this unhappy man: ina few mi- 
nutes after they were uttered, the 
bottom of the platform, which, we 
have before stated, was constructed 
like one of the new drops, was let 
fall, and Nicholson was launched 
into eternity. He died unusually 
hard, being greatly convulsed. 
After hanging an -hour, the bod 
was put into a post-chaise, which 
drove off in the direction for Brom- 
ley. 


EXECUTION OF HUFFUM, alias HUF- 


FEY WHITE, AND ROBERT KEN- 


DALL. 


These unfortunate men were exe- 
cuted at Northampton, pursuant to 
their sentence at the last assizes. A 
report had reached town that Huf- 
fey attempted to make his escape 
the night preceding his execution, 
and that he had so far effeeted his 
purpose as to disencumber himself 
of his irons, and to have made way 
through two very strong doors, 
but was detected at the outside gate 
and conveyed back to his cell and 
re-ironed.” About half past nine 
o’clock the procession approached 
the place of execution. Kendall 
appeared deeply impressed with a 

sense 
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sense of the awful sentence he was 
about to undergo, but uniformly 
persisted in his innocence, and said 
that he fell a victim in consequence 
ef unfortunately being in company 
with his fellow sufferer on the night 
the robbery was committed. He 
declared at the gallows that he 
was a murdered man ; he appealed 
to the populace in a speech of some 
length, in which he endeavoured to 
convince them of his perfect inno- 
cence, White’s general deportment 
was such as convinced the sur- 
rounding multitude that he died 
without the fear of death: hardi- 
hood never forsook him; and he 
more than once expressed his, dis- 
approbation of the chaplain not 
performing his duty. He declared 
that Kendall was innocent. They 
were launched into eternity amidst 
the greatest crowd of spectators 
that ever was seen on any Occasion 
in that part, Huffey White was 
one of the greatest depredators on 
the town for many years past. He 
was attached to gangs of robbers, 
consisting of housebreakers, (among 
whom he was an expert workman, 
having first embarked in this system 
of robbery,) pickpockets, mail rob- 
bers, &c. He was a man whose 
face did not by any means betray 
his profession, and was remarkable 
for his silence and easy manner, 
He was considered a very tempe- 
rate man, and is said never to have 
injured the person of any one in his 
depredatory career, but on the con- 
trary refused to be concerned with 
any accomplices who indulged in 
assaults. White is said to have dis- 
regarded the scaffold, and it seems 
he listened but little to the exhor- 
tations of the clergyman, who, on 
asking him if he could administer 
any sort of comfort to him, was 
answered,—“Only by getting some 
ether man to be hanged for him.” 


‘ 


(September, 
SEPTEMBER, 


FRAWCE. 

Paris, Sept. 1.—The military 
events which follow each other with 
rapidity not allowing a detailed re. 
lation, we are authorised, whilst ex. 
pecting them, to publish the fol. 
lowing letter, addressed by his ex. 
cellency the duke of Bassano, mi. 
nister for foreign affairs, tohis serene 
highness the prince arch-chancellor 
of the empire: 

“ Monseigneur,—I had the ho. 
nour to write your excellency yes. 
terday, the 26th, and to announce 
to your serene highness, that the 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian 
armies had marched to attack 
Dresden, under the eyes of their 
sovereigns, and that they had been 
repulsed at all points. You wil] 
easily comprehend that the emperor 
is occupied in such a manner, that 
it is impossible, at this moment, to 
give a detailed account of all the 
events which have taken place.— 
Hostilities commenced on the 17th. 
His majesty entered Bohemia on 
the 19th, occupying the principal 
debouches at Rambourg and Ga- 
bel, and having marched his troops 
within twelve leagues of Prague. 
On the 2Ist he was in Silesia, beat- 
ing the Russian and Prussian armies 
of generals Sacken, Langeron, York, 
and Blucher, and forcing the fine 
positions of the Bober, Whilst the 
enemy still believed his majesty in 
the depths of Silesia, he leit a 
met Eas army there, under the or- 
ders of the duke of ['arentum, miade 
his guards march ten leaguesa day, 
and arrited at Dresden, for some 
days threatened by an immument 
attack. His majesty entered the 
town at nine in he morning, and 
immediately made his dispostuons. 
At three in the afternoon, the Rus 
sian, Prussian, and Austrian army, 
commanded by generals Wittgeie 
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stein, Kleest, and Schwartzenberg, 
deployed 150,000 men, marching 
-sinst the town. All the attacks 
owe repulsed by the old and young 
yard alone, who covered them- 
selves with glory. The enemy left 
4000 killed at the foot of our re- 
doubts. We have taken 2000 men, 
a flag, and several pieces of cannon. 
—This morning at four o’clock 
the emperor was upon the ground ; 
the rain fell in torrents; marshals 
the duke of Ragusa and Belluno 
passed the bridge with their corps. 
At eight o’clock our attack com- 
menced by a brisk cannonade. The 
enemy’s extreme left was com- 
manded by the Austrian generals 
Ignace, Guuley, and Klenau, and 
separated from the remainder of 
the army by the valley of Plauen. 
The emperor ordered it to be at- 
tacked by marshal the duke of Bel- 
luno, and by general Latour Mau- 
bourg’s cavalry, under the orders of 
the king of Naples. We reckon 
among the trophies of this day 
15,000 men, among whom are field- 
marshal-lieutenant Metzko, two ge- 
nerals cf brigade, many superior 
officers, 20 pieces of cannon, .and 
10 flags.—During this time, general 
Vandamme, who had debouched 
by Koiregolun, seized upon the 
heights of Pirna, marched on both 
sides the Peterswalde road, and ren- 
dered himself master of the de- 
bouches from Bohemia, beating 
15,000 men who presented them- 
selves before him, and taking 
number of prisoners. At this mo- 
ment all the roads of Peterswalde 
and Freyberg are intersected ; the 
Russians and Prussians came by the 
road of Peterswalde, and the Au- 
strians by that of Freyberg. If the 
enemy’s army, which is numerous, 
as it is composed of the Russian 
and Prussian corps, and of alj 
the Austrian army, determines to 
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retreat, it will necessarily suffer 
considerable losses; if it remains, 
there will be very destructive events 
to-morrow.—Since the affairs at 
Ulm, the French army never ex. 
perienced worse weather, and more 
abundant rain. The emperor has 
been exposed to it all day. He is 
this moment entering. The nume- 
rous columns of prisoners, pieces 
of cannon, and flags, which have 
been taken, are traversing the town, 
The inhabitants evince the most 
lively joy at the sight of these tro- 
phies. The duke of Reggio was 
to be on the 25d or 24th at Berlin. 
The duke of Tarentum drove the re- 
mains of the army from Silesiaupon 
Breslau.—It is not a bulletin which 
I address to your serene highness ; 
but I thonght it my duty to give 
you this important intelligence, his 
majesty not having time to write ; 
he is very well.—One circumstance 
will excite universal indignation 5 
the ex-general Moreau is with the 
enemy’s army, in the suite of the 
emperor of Russia, as u privy-coun- 
sellor. He has there thrown off the 
mask which for some years has not 
concealed him from intelligent pere 
sons. I cannot yet, monscigneur, 
send your serene highness the docu- 
ments relative to the Austrian de- 
claration of war. In the midst of 
those events which succeed each 
other, I have not found a moment 
to place them before the emperor. 
—I am, with respect, monseigneur, 
your serene bighness’s very humble 
and very obedient servant, 

“ The duke of Bassano.” 
Dresden, Aug. 27, six P. M. 


GERMANY. 


4. At the commencement of the 
present campaign, Bonaparte told 
the people of France, that in afew 
months he would have peace, 
When the armistice took place, he 

publicly 
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publicly exulted in the approaching 
realization of his boast, which was 
repeated with increased confidence. 
But let us ask, what have been the 
results of his pretended decisive 
victories of Lutzen and Bautven, 
and of the armistice itself? They 
have led, not to 4 peace advantage- 
ous and honourable to his power 
and his name, but to hostilities on 
a larger scale; a seale Uiat em- 
braces al] Europe. ‘hey have ace 
quired him no tresh supporter, but 
have added to the list cf his enemies 
a power bound to him closely by 
the ties of blocd, and yet compelled, 
by his unrelenting ambition, to rend 
them asunder; a power curtailed 
indeed in territory, and weakened 
in population, by the disasters of 
former wars, but entering into the 
present wiih ren jwated means, and 
a spirit that aJjJs to their efficiency. 

The denouncement of the armi- 
stice was officially notified by a let- 
ter from gx neral in ch t B clay 
de ‘Tolly to the prince of Neufcha- 
tel; and that hostilities would com 
mence on the 5th (17th) of August, 
on the part of the Russian, Prussian, 
and Swedish armies. 

The crown prince of Sweden, 
having received formal intimation 
of the denunciation of the armistice, 
and of the attendant Austrian. de- 
claration of war against France, 
put his army in full motion, and 
concentrated not less than 90,000 
men between Berlin and Spandau. 
He had previously ad.t:essed to the 
combined army under his orders 
the following proclamation : 

« Soldiers,—called by the confi- 
dence of my king, and of the so- 
vereigns his allies, to lead you in 
the career which is about to « 

I rely for the success of ovr sims 
on the divine protect: justice 
of our cause, and on your valour 
and pefseverance. Had it not been 
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for the extraordinary concurrence 
of events which have piven to the 
last twelve yeirs a dreadful cele: 
brity, you would not have been as. 
sembied on the soil of Germany ; 
but your sovereigns have felt that 
Europe ts a great family, and that 
none of the states of which it is 
composed can remain indifferent to 
the evils imposed upon any one of 
its members by a conquering power, 
lhey are also convinced that, when 
such 2 power threatens to attack 
and subjugate every other, there 
ought to exist only one will amon 
those nations which are determine 
to escape from shame and slavery. 
Irom that moment you were called 
from the banks of the Wolga and 
the Den, from the shores of Bri- 
tain, and the mountaims of the 
north, to unite with the German 
warriors who defend the cause of 
Europe. This then is the moment 
when rivalry, national prejudices, 
and antipathies, ought to disappear 
before the grand object of the in- 
dependence of nations. The em- 
peror Napoleon cannot live in peace 
with Exrope, unless Europe be his 
slave. His presumption carried 
400,000 brave men 700 miles from 
their country: misfortunes, against 
which he did not deign to provide, 
fell upon their heads, and 500,000 
Frenchmen perished on the territory 
of a great empire, the sovereign of 
which had made every effort to 
preserve peace with France. It was 
to be expected that this terrible dis- 
aster, the effect of divine vengeance, 
would have inclined the emperor of 
France to a less murderous system; 
and that, instructed at last by the 
example of the North and of Spain, 
ne would have renounced the 
of subjugating the continent, 
have consented to let the world be 
at peace. But this hope has been 
disappointed ; and that peace er 
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all governments had desired, and 
which every government proposed, 
has been rejected by the emperor 
Napoleon, —Soldiers ! It istoarms 
then we must have recourse, to con- 
quer repose and independence. 
The same sentiment which guided 
the French in 1792, and which 
prompted them to assemble and to 
combat the armies which entered 
their territory, ought to animate 
yourvalour against those who, after 
having invaded the land which 
gave you birth, still hold in chains 
our brethren, your wives, and your 
children. —Soldiers ! what a noble 
prospect is presented to you! the 
liberty of Europe, the re-establish- 
ment of its equilibrium, the end of 
that convulsive state which has had 
twenty years’ duration; finally, the 
peace of the world will be the re- 
sult of your efforts. Render your- 
selves worthy, by your union, your 
discipline, and your courage, of the 
high destiny which awaits you.” 
(Signed) “CuHarzes Jean. 
“ From my head-quarters at Ora- 
nienburg, Aug. 15, 1813.” 

The following order of the day 
was issued by the prince of Schwart- 
zenburg on the 17th of August, 
setting forth the grounds on which 
Austria had been induced to go to 
War :— 

“The great day is arrived! 
Brave warriors! our country relies 
on you. Hitherto every time that 
she called upon you, you justified 
her confidence. All the endeavours 
of our emperor to restore the long- 
wanted peace to Europe, and to fix 
the peace and welfare of the empire, 
which is inseparable from the peace 
and welfare of our neighbours, on 
a sulid basis, were in vain. Neither 
constant patience, nor pacific re- 
Presentations, nor the confidential 
reliance of the other belligerent 
powers on the emperor’s councils 
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and measures; in short, nothing 
could bring the minds of the French 
government to moderation and rea- 
son. On that day on which Au- 
stria loudly declared herself for the 
cause of justice and order, she 
likewise took on herself to combat 
for the greatest of all blessings 
We do not singly undertake this 
combat. We stand in the same 
ranks with all that Europe has to 
oppose of greatness and activity 
against the powerful opponent of 
her peace and liberty. Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, England, 
Spain, all join their united endea- 
vours for the same end, for a well- 
founded and durable peace, a rea- 
sonable distribution of strength 
among the different states, and the 
independence of every single power. 
It is not against France, but against 
thedomineering power of Franceout 
of her own borders, that this great 
alliance has raised itself.—What 
may be performed, by the resolu- 
tion and constancy of nations, has 
been proved to us by Spain and 
Russia ; what may be performed, 
bz the united force of so many 
powerful states, will, be shown in 
the yeir 1813!—In such a holy 
war we must, more than ever, 
preserve those virtues by which our 
armies have rendered themselves 
conspicuous in so many former 
wars.—Unconditional willingnessto 
sacrifice every thing for our mo- 
narch and native country—great 
equanimity in good or unfaveur- 
able times—determination and con- 
stancy in the field of battlh—mo- 
deration and forbearance towards 
the weak — these qualities must 
always be found in us, 

“ Brothers in arms! I have lived 
in your ranks all those years which 
I have devoted to my country’s ser- 
vice. I know, I honour, in you, the 
brave men who conquered a glori- 
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ous peace, and those who are fol- 
lowing their footsteps. I rely on 
you! Iam chosen from amongst 
you by our! monarch, and his gra- 
cious favour has placed me at your 
head. His confidence jointly with 
yours is my strength. In what 
manner every individual is to be 
useful to tHe whole, will be fixed by 
the sphere of action allotted to him; 
but in every appointment, in every 
situation, im every decisive mo- 
ment, always to do his duty, and 
to the utmost of his power; such 
is the determination which must 
make us all equal, and elevate us 
all to the same glorious point. The 
emperor will remain with us, for 
he has confided the utmost to us, 
the honour of the nation ; the pro- 
tection of our native country, and 
the security and welfare of poste- 
rity. Be thankful, warriors, that 
you are going into battle before 
God, who will not forsake the just 
cause, under the eye of a paternal 
and feeling monarch, under the 
eyes of your grateful fellow-citi- 
zens, and in the sight of all Europe, 
which expects from you great deeds, 
and great happiness after long suf- 
ferings. Remember, you_must con- 
quer, that you may justily this ex- 
pectation. Combat as it becomes 
Austria’s warriors to do, and you 
will conquer. ( Signed) 
Cuarces, prince of Schwartzen- 
berg, field-marshal.” 
Nothing but skirmishing had 
taken place down to the 18th of 
August inclusive (the date of the 
crown prince’s third bulletin), in 
the whole of which the enemy 
were worsted, and lost several pri- 
soners. A circumstance of import- 
ance is mentioned by his highness 
in this bulletin,—it is the detection, 
on the 15th of August, of one of 
Bonaparte’s generals, who has af. 
forded the beneficial example of 
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leaving the despot to his falling for. 
tunes, and repatring to the standard 
of the canse of independence and 
of humanity. His name is Jomini, 
and he was no less an officer than 
the chief of marshal Ney’s staf. 
He passed through general Bly. 
cher’s army, on his way to the Rus. 
sian head-quarters. 

The fourth and fifth bulletins of 
the crown prince state, that Napo. 
leon having concentrated, on the 
21st of August, an army of 80,000 
men in the environs of Bayreuth, 
under the command of On 
to make an attempt on Berlin, they 


advanced by way of Trebbim on the 


day following, attacked the Prussian 
general Thumen with a superior 
force, and obliged him to'evacuate 
the post. The next morning the 
French attempted to follow up their 
success, and the corps of 
Bertrand debouched upon the Pruss 
sian corps of ‘T'anenzein at Blanken« 
felde, but was repulsed. The 7th 
French corps, however, succeeded 
in taking the village of Gross Beren, 
and Oudinot advanced upon Ahren- 
dorff. An attempt to drive the ene- 
my from Gross Beren brought on 
a severe action; and in the course 
of the day, they having menaced 
the village of Ruhlsdorff, the crown 
prince sent a force to #:ke them ia 
flank. The result of these opera. 
tions is said to have been 26 cannon, 
30 chests, much baggage, and 1500 
prisoners taken, and many killed 
and wounded, 

From the sixth and seventh bul- 
letins we learn that the crown prince 
was following up his successes 
against Oudinot’s army. Gir 
whohad a command underOudinot, 
was defeated on the 27th, between 
Lubnitz and Belzig, by C 
and sHirschfeld, with the loss of 
3.500 prisoners, eight pieces of can 
non, several waggons of — 
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tion, and all the baggage. Girard 
was killed. The French retreated 
to Luckau, which city surrendered 
the next day, with nine pieces of 
cannon, 1000 prisoners, and a con- 
jderable quantity of ammunition 
d stores. The enemy continued 
cir retreat towards the Elbe, pur- 
sued by Winzingercde with S000 
cavalry. The whole of the French 
loss in this quarter, from the open- 
ing of the campaign, is estimated 
at upwards of 12,000 men, Several 
more French officers had come over 
to the allies, and this disposition to 
abandon the cause of the usurper is 
represented as general. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth bnl- 
letins detail the movements of the 
different armies, 

The following is an extract from 
the eleventh bulletin, dated Juter- 
bock, Sept. 8, 


a 


“ RATTLE OF DENNEVITZ. 


«While his royal highness the 
crown prince, with the Russian and 
Swedish corps under his command, 
was moving on the 4th inst, upon 
Rosla, in order to pass the Elbe 
there, and march upon Leipsig, 
intelligence was received that the 
enemy's army, coming from Wit- 
tenberg, was pushing forward on 
Zahne, with the view to stop his 
further operations by a movement 
against Bodin.—As the enemy had 
succeeded on the 5th, notwithstand- 
ing the heroic resistance opposed 
by the Prussian army posted be- 
tween Zahne and Juterbock, in pe- 
netrating as far as Juterbock, his 
toyal highness, early on the 6th, 
hastened with 70 battalions of Swe. 
dish and Russian infantry, 10,000 
cavalry, and 150 field-pieces, to 
assist the Prussian army, which, 
consisting of about 40,000 men, 
had held out, without yielding, 
See the repeated attacks of the 

ve 
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enemy’s army, 70,000strong, under 
the command of the prince of 
Moskwa.—At sight of these fresh 
troops the enemy fled, pursued on 
all sides by the cavalry and light. 
infantry, and retreated towards 
Torgau and Dresden. From 16 to 
18,000 prisoners, more than 60 
pieces of cannon, and 400 ammu- 
nition waggons, ate the fruits of 
this victory and the subsequent ac- 
tions.— The army has covered it. 
self with glory. —The remembrance 
of the bravery of the Prussian arm 
will eternally remain in the recol- 
lection of every warrior, and shine 
forth as a splendid example to ail 
who fight for the independence of 
Germany.”’ 

These bulletins also state the im- 
portant fact, that general Bennig- 
sen, with the Russian army under 
his command, from Poland, ar- 
rived at Bresliu an the 30th ult.; 
from whence he proceeded to Leig- 
nitz, marching in the same line 
with general Blucher. 

The twelfth bulletin gives a mi- 
nute and clear account of the mili- 
tary operations of the northern 
army. The intention of the crown 
prince of Sweden to cross the Elbe 
after the defeat of the French corps 
under Oudinot, was dictated by a 
knowledge that the allied armies 
were prepared to advance from 
Bohemia; while Bonaparte had, 
for the second time, quitted Dres- 
den to fly to the assistance of Mac-, 
donald in Silesia; but the “move- 
ments of the combined army ob- 
liged him to return to Dresden. 
After the signal victory obtained at 
Dennevitz, the enemy was pursued 
by Dahme to Torgau, where, at the 
icte de pont, 300 prisoners were 
taken. ‘To prevent the allied troops 
crossing the Elster, he had broken 
down the bridges. The total loss 
of the enemy in the battle and re- 
(H) teat 
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treat is now ascertained to be 20,000 
men, including 10,000 prisoners, 
80 pieces of cannon, and 400 am- 
munition-waggons. 

By dispatches from sir Charles 
Stewart, we are informed of the 
nature of the wound of general 
Moreau. The shot struck one 
thigh, passed through his horse, 
and shattered the other leg; so that 
it was necessary to amputate both 


_ considerably above the knee. 


HAMBUARGH. 


G. Count Hogendorp, Bona- 
arte’s governor of Hamburgh, 
issued on the 18th ult. an infamous 
order, in which it is declared, that 
as the place must be considered in 
a state of siege, more than four 
persons stopping to speak together 
in the street, are to be deemed an 
unlawful mob ; and, if they do not 
disperse instantly, are to be taken 
up and shot. Circulators of dis- 
quieting intelligence are to be tried 
by a military commission. No ci- 
tizen, in case of a dispute with a 
soldier,is to revenge hisown wrongs; 
and in a case of violence, when a 
latter is on duty, he is to be shot. 


FRANCE, 


A private letter from Paris states, 
that one of the principal objects to 
which the consideration of the se- 
nate would be directed, was the 
creation of a paper-money, to faci- 
litate the raising of the supplies ne- 
cessary for the extensive war which 
France has to maintain. 

A long ordinance has been pub- 
lished by cardinal Maury, arch- 
bishop of Paris, relative to the Ze 
Deum ordered to be chaunted for 
the retreat of the allies from Dres- 
den. The people are called upon 
to petition heaven to preserve 
life’ of “that hero who Phas 
France with so much glory ;”’ and 
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though a little of the old bombast 
about “ the sublime genius of the 
emperor” is thrown im, yet we find 
the wonderful efforts of this sublime 
genius dwindle down to the fortify. 
ing of Dresden. 


HOLLAND. 


In consequence of orders given 
by the procureur-general of the pro. 
vost court of Valenciennes, English 
merchandise, to the value, itis said, 
of three millions, found in the ma- 
gazines of the dowaniers in Amster. 
dam, w1s publicly burnt on the 9th 
of August. 


SPAIN, 


8. Dispatches from the marquis 
of Wellington, dated Lezaca, 11th 
of August, stated, that the fort at 
Zaragoza surrendered on the 30th 
of July to general Mina. Above 
500 prisoners, 47 pieces of cannon, 
and a vast quantity of ammunition, 
arms, and clothing, were taken in 
this place. 

Another deadly blow to French 
usurpation. The town and castle 
of San Sebastian’s have been taken, 
—the former by assault, the latter 
by surrender. The batteries were 
re-opened on the 26th ult.; but 
during the suspension of the siege, 
the enemy had prepared every 
means of weraie that rare could 
devise. By the , several prac- 
ticable seandiiee were effected ; and 
on the 3!st, at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, the -assault we ae 
‘The external appearance main 
breach onc fallacious ; almost 
insuperable difficulties occurred in 
storming it; for a long time the 
most meee ng bravery was ¢X- 
erted in vain by successive 
ments : “ no man (says sir Thomas 
Graham) outlived the attempt to 

in the ridge ;” and at last a firm 
Seale for our troops was only 0. 
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tained by the bold measure of turn- 
ing our heavy guns against the cur- 
tain, and firing only a few feet over 
the heads of ourown men. This 
admirable maneeuvre was executed 
with a precision of practice bey ond 
ex :mple.——The near prospect of 
losing this strong hold, incited 

Soult to make a desperate effort 

for its relief. His principal push 

yas made near the heights of San 

Marcial, which were occupied by 

Spanish troops: and it is a mark 

how little national jealousy exists 

among the allies, that the discipline, 
steadiness, and bravery of the Spa- 
niards on this occasion, excited the 
universal admiration of the whole 
army, and drew upon them the 
especial approbation of lord Wel- 
liagtoa. The French were repulsed 
on this and every other point. The 
totdl loss of the British, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese, in the siege and in 
the battle, was exceedingly heavy, 

amounting to not less than 5000 

put fors de combat; but on the ene- 

my’s side it was undoubtedly far 
more considerable. 

Convention proposed for the capi- 
tulation of the fort ef La Motte 
of San Sebastian by the adjutant- 
commandant chevalier de Son- 
geon, chief of the staff to the 
troops stationed in the fort, 
charged with full powers by ge- 
neral Rey, commanding the said 
troops, on the one side; and by 
colonel De Lancey, deputy-quar- 
ter-master-general, lieutenant-co- 
lonel Dickson, commanding the 
artillery, and Jeuenseaaninan 

uveric, charged with full 
powers by lieutenant-general sir 
Thomas Graham, on the ather 
side. 
The above-named having ex- 
changed their full powers, agreed 
as follows : 


Art. I. The French troops form- 
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ing the garrison of fort La Motte 
shall be prisoners of war to his ma» 
jesty’s troops and their allies.— 
Answer. Agreed. 

II, They shall be embarked in 
his Britannic majesty’s ships and 
conveyed to England direct, with- 
out being obMged to go further by 
land than to the port of Passages,— 
Answer. Agreed, 

III. The general and other su- 
perior officers, and the officers of 
regiments and of the staff, as well 
as the medical officers, shall. pre- 
serve their swords and their private, 
baggage, and thenon-commissioned 
ofhcers and soldiers shall preserve 
their knapsacks.—Answer. Agreed. 

IV. The women, the children, 
and the old men, not being mili- 
tary, shall be sent back to France, 
as well as the other non-combatants, 
preserving theit private ba — 
Answer. ’ Genated for ap wa 
and children. The old men and 
non-combatants must be examined, 

V. The commissaire de guerre, 
Burbier de Guilly, having with 
him the wife and the two daughters 
of his brother, who died at Pamplo- 
na, réquests sir Thomas Graham 
to authorise his return to France 
with the three above-named ladies, 
as he is their chief support. He is 
not a military man.—Answer. This 
article shall be submitted to the 
marquis of Wellington by sir Tho- 
mas Graham. 

VI. The sick and wounded shall 
be treated according to their rank, 
and taken care of as English of- 
ficers and soldiers. — Answer. 
Agreed, 

Vn. The French troops shall 
file out to-morrow morning, by the 
gate of Mirador, with all the ho- 
nours of war, with arms and bag 
gage, and drums yay = to 
outside, where - | will lay down 
their arms; the officers of all ranks 

(H 2) pre- 
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preserving their swords, their -ser- 
vants, horses, and baggage, and 
the soldiers their knapsacks, as men- 
y wees inthe third article.— Answer. 
III. A detachment of the allied 

army, consisting of one hundred 

men, shall occupy in the evening 

the gate of the Mirador, a like de- 

tachment shall occupy the gate of 
the governor’s battery. These two 

posts shall be for that purpose eva- 

cuated by the French troops, as 

soon as the present capitulationshall 

be accepted and ratified by the 

commanding generals. — Answer. 

Agreed. 

IX. The plans and all the papers 
regarding the fortifications shall be 
given over to an English officer, 
and officers shall be named equally 
on each side, to regulate all that 
concerns the artillery, engineer and 
commissariat departments, — An- 
swer. Agreed. 

X. The general commanding the 
French troops shall be authorised to 
send to his excellency marshal Soult 
an officer of the staff, who shall sign 
his parole of honour, for his ex- 
change with a British officer of his 
rank. This officer shall be the 
bearer of a copy of the present ca- 
pitulation.— Answer. Submitted 
for the decision of Jord Wellington. 
The officer to be sent to marshal 
Soult shall be chosen by the com- 
manding officer of the French 
troops. 

XI. If any difficulties or misun- 
derstanding shall arise in the execu- 
tion of the articles of this capitula- 
tion, they shall be always decided 
in favour of the French garrison.— 
Answer. Agreed. : 
, Made and concluded this 8th day 
Of September, 1813. 


The college of medicine of 
Stockholm has discovered that the 
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leaves of the potatoe-root, dried in 
a particular manner, give a to. 
bacco far superior, in point of fra. 
pranes. to ordinary tobacco. The 

ing has, in consequence, ordered 
the public authorities to favour } 
every means in their power the c 
tivation of this root, 


AMERICA, 


In the American papers it is ae 
serted, that “a gentleman at Nor. 
wich U.S. has invented a diving. 
boat, which, by means of paddies, 
hecan propel under water at the rate 
of three miles an henur, and ascend 
and descend at pleasure. He hasbeen 
three times under the bottom of the 
Ramilies, off New London, In the 
first attempt, after remaining under 
some time, he came to the top of 
the water like the porpoise for air, 
and, as luck would have it, came 
up but a few feet from the stern of 
the Ramilies. He was observed 
by the sentinel on deck, who sung 
out “ boat ahoy’’*—immediately on 
hearing which, the boat descended 
without making a reply. Seeing 
this, an alarm gun was fired on 
board the ship, and all hands called 
to quarters—the cable cut and the 
ship got under weigh with all pos- 
sible dispatch, expecting to be blown 
up by a torpedo. In the third at- 
tempt he came up directly under 
the Ramilies, and fastened higself 
and his boat to her keel, where he 
remained half an hour, and suc- 
ceeded in perforating a hole through 
her copper; but while engaged i 
screwing a torpedo to her bottom, 
the screw broke, and defeated his 
object for that time. 5o great i 
hs alarm and fear, on board the 
Ramilies, of some such stratagem 
being played off upon them, that 
commodore Hardy has withdrawn 
his force from before New 
and keeps his ship under weigh by 
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the time, instead of lying at an- 
chor as formerly.” 

By a St. Vincent’s paper of the 
od ult. it appears, that there have 
heen several minor eruptions of 
Mount Souffrierg, since the dread- 
fyi goleano in 1812. The Rabacca 
river flows again from its springs, 

t not m its old direction; it 
noured its unwelcome torrents 
t rough Langley Park, making its 
own bed in its wild and impetuous 
progress, and destroying Vast quan- 
ties of sugar, &e, 


IRELAND. 


12. Duk in. Lord Whitworth en- 
tered Dublin Castle on the 26th ult. 
His lordship was received at the 
grand portal by several personages 
of distinction, and conducted to 
the state apartments. His excel- 
Jency soon after entered the council- 
chamber, preceded by the different 
officers of state, and followed by 
his suite, the duchess of Dorset, 
many noblemen, and numerous 
friends and visitors ; and his inves- 
tture to the office of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland immediately took place, 
when the duke of Richmond re- 
signed into the hands of his suc- 
cessor the high and important trust. 
The oaths were administered by the 
lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench.—Next morning the duke of 
Richmond held an undress levee at 
the castle, which was most nume- 
rously attended, and at half past 
twelve o’clock Jeft the castle, in 
order to embark on board his ma- 
jesty’s yacht the William and Mary, 
on his returnto England. His ex- 
cellency the viscount Whitworth, 
lord lieutenant, and the duke of 
Richmond went together from the 
castle in the state-coach, preceded 
by the leading coaches, in which 
were the officers of state, to the 
south wall, where the yacht lay, 


They were escorted by a squadron 
of dragoons, and attended by a 
great number of the nobility and 
persons of distinction; the lord 
mayor, sheriffs, several of the al- 
dermen and principal citizens, in 
their carriages, followed by a con- 
course of people, to the water side, 
The streets were lined by the regi- 
ments of infantry on the Dublin 
duty. The duke of Richmond re- 
ceived ‘every demonstration of res 
spect, in passing through the 
streets, from the. people, who testi- 
fied their regard by repeated wishes 
for his welfare. 


THE ARMY. 


15. Duelling.—The commander 
in chief has signified, in general 
orders, dated Horse-guards, Sep. 
tember 10, 1813, the prince re- 
gent’s declaration of pardon to 
lieutenant Dillon, and ensigns 
M‘Guire, Gilchrist, and O’Brien, 
found guilty, at the Winchester 
acssizes, of the murder of lieutenant 
Blundell, who fell in a duel by the 
hand of ensign M‘Guire, the others 
acting as seconds. The commander 
in chiet, however, expresses his 
high disapprobation of de conduct 
of lieutenant Dillon and ensigns 
Gilchrist and O’ Brien, who, instead 
of endeavouring to settle the trivial 
difference which existed between 
their brother officers, magnified its 
importance, and instigated them 
to the measure which led to the, 
fatal result.—-In consequence, the 
prince regent has ordered that the 
three last named officers be dis- 
missed the service; but as lievte- 
nant Dillon, who “from his rank 
and standing in the army ought to 
have set a different example, has 
throughout taken the most promi- 
nent part in these outrageous’ pro- 
ceedings, and greatly tafesneed the 
conduct of ensigns Gilchrist and 

(H3) O’ Brien,” 
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O’Brien,” his royal highness limits 
to him the sentence of being inca- 
pable of ever again serving his ma- 
jesty4n any capacity. This order 
his royal highness orders to be read 
at the head of every regiment ; and 
** he hopes it will prove an useful 
and impressive lesson to the young 
officers of the army, and a warning 
tothem of the fatal consequences 
of allowing themselves to be mis- 
led by erroneous notions and false 
principles of honour ; which, when 
rightly understood, and leading to 
its legitimate object, is the highest 
gem in the character of a soldier.” 


WEST INDIES, 


18. Most distressing accounts 
were received on Wednesday from 
various parts of the West Indies, 
respecting the dreadful effects of a 
Jate hurricane which occurred in 
that quarter. The following is ex- 
tracted from a Bermuda paper of 
the Ist of August : 

“ Nassau, Sunday, Aug. 1, 1813. 

“ It falls to our lot to record the 
most dreadful calamity by which 
these islands have been ever afflict- 
ed in the memory of man, and 
which was experienced in the tre- 
mendous hurricane with which it 

leased Providence to visit them on 
Stenitey the 26th ult. The dawn- 
ing of that day exhibited a serenity 
calculated to lull to sleep the fears 
of the most wary ; and the breeze 
freshening on the sky, it was hail- 
ed by all as a happy relief from 
the extreme sultry heat of the at- 
mosphere, which had pressed heavi- 
ly and unnerved us on the preced- 
ing days; but no one saw the ap- 

roaching storm whicl lowered be- 
hind it. Atten o’clock the wind 
increased, and continued increas- 
ing, accompanied by short showers 
of rain. It gained considerably in 
the course of an hour ; at eleven it 
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blew a strong gale, and some of the 
shipping in the harbour appeared 
uneasy at their anchorage ; but it 
was not until twelve o’clock that it 
attained the height which consti. 
tutes the commencement of an 
hurricane, and which soon became - 
evident by its destructive effects 
upon the waters and upon the 
shore. Some of the vessels in the 
harbour were driven from their 
moorings, and houses began to 
tottr upon their foundations. The 
courts of chancery and admiralty, 
then sitting, were of necessity ad. 
journed ; his excellency the govern. 
or, and the members of the coun. 
cil, in chancery and in admiralty, 
the judge, the lawyers, and officers 
of court, having for some time 
awaited an abatement, now anxious 
for their families’ safety, were com. 
pelled to literally fight their way 
on foot through the storm, the use 
of carriages having already become 
impracticable. ‘The bay was soon 
crowded with merchants, ship- 
owners, mariners, and Jabourers; 
all busily employed in endeavour. 
ing to save lives and property from 
the vessels which were driven from 
their moorings ; and every house- 
holder, with what assistance he had 
at hand or could obtain, was em- 
ployed in fortifying his house 
against the fury of the raging ele 
ment, by nailing up and battenmng 
doors and windows. But alas! 
how vain the attempts of man to 
resist the storm of nature! At 
about half-past rwo o'clock the 
hurricane attained its greatest | 
height, and in its acme contmue 
without interval until five, when it 
suddenly ceased ; and in the space 
of half an hour succeeded a calm, 
so perfect, that it can be com 

only to that of death after the most 
dreadful convulsions. It was now 


that the effects became visible. 
Lives 
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Lives were lost in vain attempts to 
--otect themselves or to save. ‘The 
eovernment-house, the greater part 
© the other public buildings, a 
sreat number of other houses, the 
wharfs, the orchards, and gardens 
were found either wholly or partly 
destroyed; and all the vessels in 
the harbour, excepting only Mr, 
Saunders’ schooner Ellena, and the 
prize brig Santa Anna, were driven 
on shore or sunk in the harbour. 
A scene of ruin presented inself to 
the view of the beholder, distress- 
ing beyond measure to all men not 
totally bereft of the last spark of 
glimmering humanity. ‘The inha- 
bitants of the colony, well know- 
ing the nature of hurricanes, took 
every precautionary measure with- 
in their reach during the calm, or 
lull, to prepare for its second part 
expected from the south-west, and 
which set in with great fury at 
about six o’clock and continued un- 


til midnight, when it considerably 
abated, and soon after totally ceas- 


ed. The south-west storm differed 
from the north-eastern one by ap- 
pearing in heavy blasts of a few 
minutes’ duration, repeated after 
lulls of equal length, and the length 
of these lulls gradually increasmmg 
until it so ceased ; whereas the first 
storm raged without intermission. 
This last however nearly com- 
pleted the general ruin, and it is 
believed that if it had raged an- 
other hour scarcely a house would 
bave remained standing in this city, 
which before the storm was consi- 


dered, in proportion to its size and 


population, to be one of the most 
wealthy and the most flourishing 
in the world. One third of the 
houses have been levelled to the 
ground; hg all have received 
more or less injury. Pro of 
all description has suffered a Yeers 
must elapse ere the losses and in- 
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Juries sustained can be repaired, 
Hundreds of families heretofore 
comfortable have been reduced to 
beggary and want. On the morn- 
ing after the hurricane the govern- 
or walked round the city, and hay. 
ing witnessed the destruction and 
misery it had occasioned, felt it his 
duty to relieve the sufferers. Im- 
mediately upon his return to the 
government house, his excellency 
summoned his council, in order, 
with their advice, to devise the 
most effectual means to effect his 
purpose, <A meeting was also had 
of the members of assembly ; and 
all coinciding in the humane views 
of the governor, it was soon deter- 
mined to grant a sum of money for 
that purpose, which they mutually 
pledged themselves to confirm at 
the next session, in the three several 
branches of the legislature in gene- 
ral assembly.” 


EXECUTION OF DANIEL M‘CRORY. 


24. This character was found 
guilty at the last Cumberland assizes 
of a burglary at Bird-house, where 
he headed a gang of desperadoes, 
and the charge was clearly proved 
against him by the testimony of 
Gavin (an accomplice), and Mrs. 
Gibson. M‘Crory on Saturday fort- 
night suffered the awful sentence 
of the law on a drop erected at the 
south-east angle of the gaol. The 
unhappy culprit, who we under- 
stand is descended of very respect- 
able parents in Ireland, had been 
for some years past generally known 
in Carlisle and its neighbourhood : 
this circumstance, together with his 
bold and daring conduct subse- 
quent to apprehension, and an ex- 
pectation that at the place of exe. 
cution he might make important 
disclosures, drew together a very 

t concourse of people. A large 
y of constables attended to keep 
(H 4) order, 
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order, assisted by a troop of the 
2d dragoon guards, and the 74th 
regiment of foot. About half-past 
three the criminal appeared upon 
the scaffold, aitired in black, ac- 
companied by the rev. Mr. Marshall, 
a Roman catholic clergyman, of 
which communion he himself pro- 
fessed to be. The manner in which 
he appeared at the fatal tree ex- 
cited every one’s astonishment. He 
ascended, not only without the 
slightest degree ot trepidation, but 
with alacrity, bowing around to 
the assembled multitude in a man- 
ner which seemed to impress the 
idea of a “ favourite stage-player 
about to act his part.” He then 
produced a paper, frum which he 
read a denial of several crimes 
which had been perpetrated tn the 
neighbourhood for e ghteen months 
last. He however acknowledged 
his being concerned in the burglary 
for which he was about to suffer ; 
confessed the justice of his sentence, 
though in some immaterial points 
he declared the evidence against 
him was not altogether correct ; 
and forgave his prosecutors, with 
whom, and with all men, he died 
in peace. A distressing scene now 


ensued, On the drop falling, the 
rope broke, and the unhappy man 
Was precipitated to the ground, 
whereby his leg was broken, “ I 
told yi u,” satrd he, © this rope 
would never hang a man of my 
weight.” It seems that he had ac- 
tually handled the rope before 
coming out of the gaol, and re- 
monstrated against its unfitness, 
Aiter some delay, he was borne 
upon the scaffold in a chair; and 
another rope bemg procured, he 
was again tied up. Norwithstand- 
ing che trying scene, he maintained 
his fortitude ; observed that it was 
providential that the accident of the 
rope breaking had happened, since 
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he had forgotten to notice the in. 
famous character of Gavin, the 
king’s evidence, who he said had 
sworn many men’s lives away 
and he feared would do the like 
again. When. turned off the ge. 
cond time the rope partly gave 
way, and it was feared he would 
come to the ground again: fortu. 
nately this was not the case.—A 
few minutés before being led out 
of the gaol, the sound of the horn 
announced the passing by of the 
London mail: J] have not the 
least wish,” said he, “ for a re. 
prieve ; I feel myself so well pre- 
pared to die, that I should be sorry 
to live.”"——M‘Crory was of a very 
prepossessing appearance, about 
five feet seven inches high, remark. 
ably robust and well made, ofa 
fair complexion, and his eye spark. 
led with intelligence. Upon the 
whole, his appearance and de- 
meanour excited universal commi- 
seration, notwithstanding every one 
fully justified the sencence of the 
law. On Monday evening the bo- 
dy was interred inthe burying. 
ground of St. Cuthbert’s, attended 
by an astonishing concourse of his 
countrymen and others.—Carlisl 
Journal. 
COURT OF CHANCERY. 

Ex-parte Berkbamstead School. 

The lord-chancellor pronounced 
judgement in this charity cause. It 
was an endowment made very 
many years, or augmented by do- 
nation, the origin of the establish- 
ment having been ata time anterior 
to the period denominated time out 
of mind in law (which is limited to 
the return of king Richard I, from 
the Crusades.) The estates are 
situated in Hertfordshire, and were 
granted or applied to divers chari- 
table uses immemorially. The dis- 
tribution of the property was roe 
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. additional endowment in the 
owing ratio—two thirds to the 
and maintenance of the master 


the will of the donor, granting 


~* succession for ever— 
the third to be appro- 
priated to the disbursement of all 
taxes, rates, &c. that should be de- 
mandable from the two thirds, &c. 
the surplus of such third patt to be 
distributed for the relief of the in- 
jigent poor of Berkhamstead, | It 

, found by the lords commission 
ers appointed to investigate ail 
charuiable institutions throughout 
L 
this 


and usher m 


-prNnanmny 
remaining 


rland, tewp, Henry VIII. that 
charity had been Yong abused, 
even from its foundation, where- 
upon letters patent and an act of 
parliament were passed, contaming 
regulations for the better manage- 
ment and application of the funds. 
In despite of such regulations the 
abuse continued, insomuch that it 
became necessary to file a bill in 
thi®eourt, when lord Thurlow was 
chancellor, for relief; whereupon 
areference was madé to a master in 
chancery, directing him to inquire 
into, aad report upon, the state of 
the institution. By the report made 
in 1794, it appeared that this same 
idical abuse was continued,and that 
he indigent poor «lid not receive 
ne fartuing from surplus of third ; 
same having been reported not 
adequate to defray the incum- 
brances affecting the two-thirds 
hich remained, shared between 
the master and the usher, the latter 
taking one-third, and the former 
two-thirds of profits, in their in- 
creased and accumulated state ; 
although they have never since, 
hor now, one single pupil, rich or 
poor, to instruct ; contending that 
they are entitled to possess the large 
income, merely because they, like 
their predecessors, now are and 
have been ready on the spot to give 


} 
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instructions, if any pupils should - 
attend them. The present bill 
charged the receiver appointed by 
the court with having made several 
leases for lives, or thirty-one year 
leases, partly for fines, with small 
rents, and partly for rack-rents, but 
without paying into court, as the 
former decree directed, any part of 
the monies arising from such fines 
and rents, so that the former order 
of-lord Thurlow became nugatory, 
It further appeared, that a sum not 
amounting to less than 5,000/. of 
net funds remained now in the 
receiver’s hands, or within his power 
to collect, of which he admitted, 
being in court, that he had annually 
received a sum of between 2 and 
3,000/. It was charged also against 
the receiver, that Fe had granted 
leases of some of the lands tosome of 
the trustees or their friends, through 
the influence of such trustees, and 
that he had not, by his answer, sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for the consi- 
derations received by him for such 
leases, but which He now submitted 
tocomply with. Itwas pressed by the 
petitioner’s counsel, that he should 
yield such compliances, accompa 
nied with a full and satisfactory 
affidavit. The lord-chanceller de- 
sired the afidavit to be produced, 
and expressed himself in terms of 
strong indignation upon this most 
shameful perversion and gross 
abuse of the charity, that, shockin 
to relate, had never yielded any of 
the benetits intended, except to the 
master and usher, Hislordship dic- 
tated a most extensive and+critical 
reference to be made to the master, 
for inquiring into, minutely and 
specially,. the variou® abuses and 
nuisances attending this charity, in 
order that, as an example to the 
many and lamentable perversions of 
public charities, he might make 
such a decree as could neither be 
evaded 
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evaded nor baffled. Prayer of the 
petitioner granted in the terms 


prayed for. 
OCTOBER. 
NEW LORD MAYOR. 


_ 1. Atacommon hail, September 
29th, Mr. alderman Domville, 
citizen and stationer, and Mr. al- 
derman Wood, citizen and fish- 
monger, were returned by the live- 
of London, as proper persons 
to fill the important office of lord 
mayor of London. The court of 
aldermen having proceeded to a 
scrutiny, Mr. Domville was de- 
clared to be duly and unanimously 
elected ; and, in a very impressive 
yet unaffected manner, he thus ad- 
dressed the common hall : 
“Gentlemen of the livery; I 
stand before you, at rather a late 
riod of life, to thank you for the 
 robneed you have conferred upon 
me, in electing me your chief 
magistrate for the year ensuing; 
ar gentlemen, a very high honour 
indeed do I think it, because it is 
the greatest in the power of sub- 
jects to confer. At the same time 
I am well aware of the arduous 
and important duties ot the ofhee ; 
and how unequal my abilities are 
to execute those duties in such a 
manner as you have a right to ex- 
pect. But, I promise you, justice 
shall be impartially administered ; 
and that your rights, privileges, 
and franchises, shall be defended 
and supported. To accomplish 
these great ends, under Providence, 
I look for the advice and assistance 
of all those able magistrates that 
have gone before me, as weil as 
those}who are looking forward to the 
civic chair.—Gentlemen, it would 
be a great consolation to me, if I 
were addressing you in the midst 
of a profound peace: and I cannot 


but indulge a hope that the bril. 
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liant successes of our arms; 
peninsula, and those of pet 
on’ the continent, may give cae 
an Opportunity, during my year 
of service, to announce to ‘you 
the blessings of an honourable 
peace.——Gentlemen, I cannot re. 
lure from your presence without 
assuring you that, if at the end of 
the year my conduct shall have 
been such as to merit your appro. 
bation, it will be one of the proud. 
est days of my life.” 


BERLIN. 


2. Bonaparte has, it is said, is. 
sued a proclamation, promising his 
troops winter-quarters in Saxony, 
previous to which a diversion 
would be undertaken against the 
Silesian army ; exhorting them to 
perseverance and confidence in the 
genius of their great leader, 
Seventy-five thousand wounded 
French have been brought into 
Leipsig alone, from the 17th of 
August to the 23d of Septem. 
ber!!! The churches and public 
builvings are filled with them— 
An intercepted letter from Maret 
( Bassano) to his wife says, thatthe 
emperor is not forsaken, even in so 
critical a situation, by his great ge. 
nius, but that his pi Bi de. 
ficient. Another from Berthier to 
a secretary at Paris describes the 
miserable state in which the French 
army is, and declares that nothing 
but a speedy peace can save 
France. 


NEW BISHOP, 


Dr. Howley’s election to the 
bishoprick of London was con- 
firmed at Bow-church, Cheapside, 
being the oldest church in the 
diocese, by sir W. Scott, the vicar- 

eneral of the province of Canter- 
Seivs with the usual ceremonies. 

3. This morning Dr. Howley 

was, 
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was consecrared bishop of Lon- 
don at Lambéth chapel, At half 
en, the queen (who had ex- 
vressed her wish to be present) 
with the princesses Augusta and 
Mary, were received at Lambeth 
palace by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who conducted them into 
the drawing room, where Dr, 
Howley, the bishop of London 
elect, the bishops of Oxford, Glou- 
cester, and Salisbury, the vicar- 
general, in their full robes, and 
other distinguished charaeters, paid 
their respects t »them ; after which 
they proceeded to his grace’s cha- 
pel. The queen and princesses 
were conducted into Mrs, Sutton’s 
family-gallery. No person was 
admitted into the body of the cha- 
pel except those engaged in the ce- 
remony: among them were the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishops of Salisbury, Gloucester, 
and Oxford, in their full robes. Dr, 
of London 


mast t 
‘ 


Howley, the bisho 
elect, took his seat the last on the 


right of the altar. The morning 
service was read by one of the 
archbishop’s chaplains, The bishop 
of Gloucester. read the epistle ; the 
bishop of Oxford the gospel ; the 
sermon was preached by the rev. 
Dr. Goddard, who took a general 
view of the established church 
from the period of the reformation, 
and in a most impressive manner 
dwelt upon the divine institution 
and expediency of the épis-opal 
order. 

6. On Monday was found 
drowned in the river at Millwall, 
near Poplar, the body of a person 
unknown ; but from his dress, and 
other indications, apparently a gen- 
tleman of the middle age.—On 
Tuesday a coroner’s inquest was 
— No evidence, until after the 
verdict was given, appeared to 
identify his person.—Two water- 
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men discovered the body by the 
falling of the tide. No marks of 
violence appeared upon his person, 
He was dressed in a black coat, 
black silk waistcoat, blue stocking 
pantaloons, shoes and  gaiters ; 
short hair, brown and gray; about 
forty years of age, and otherwise of 

respectable appearance. Nothin 
in his pocket but a pawnbroker’s 
duplicate,  Monitt, 32, York- 
street, Westminster, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1813, a gold box, 2/, 5s. Capts 
James Vaughan, Queen-square,” 
which being rather defaced, was 
first read Manby,—The deceased 
had been seen the preceding day 
at the Kings Arm’s coffee-house, 
but nothing thence could lead to his 
identity, except that he appeared 
to speak broken ‘English. Verdict, 
Found drowned. Whenthe inquest 
was over, the lady of the house at 
which the deceased had lodged 
came to inspect the body, when she 
identified it as that of captain 
Whorrah, of the king’s German 
legion.—-It appeared by her tes- 
timony, that the deceased had 
boarded with her at repeated in- 
tervals within these last nine years; 
and in the course of that time had 
served in several campaigns, where 
he was wounded, and in a great 
degree disabled in consequence, 
which occasioned his retiring on 
half-pay. During the time speci- 
fied, he had lost his wife by death, 
in her own country, by whom he 
had five children now living. His 
brother, a major in thie German le- 
ion, fell gloriously at the siege of 
Badajos.—These casualties tended 
to throw a damp upon his spirits, 
and subjected him, it is supposed, 
to occasional melancholy ; added 
to this, his having become some- 
what embarrassedin pecuniary mate 
ters, being indebted to his landlady 
about 26/. which, it seems, she re- 
quested 
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quested him once or twice to pay 
her. About the end of last month, 
he went out after breakfast, saying 
he should return with money to pay 
her that day. She expected him 
home to dinner, but did not see or 
hear any thing of him until reading 
of this accident inthe papers, when 
she came and identilied the body. 
Deputies have again been sent 
from Buenos Ayres and the Ca- 
raccas to this country, to solicit, we 
suppose, the interposition of the 
British ministry with the metropo- 
litan government, for the conciliaio- 
ry adjustment of the differences 
between them. Whether there be 
any thing new in the proposals 
with which they are charged, we 
have not been informed; but as 
yet, we believe, they have not ob- 
tamed an audience from ministers, 
There are twocircumstances rather 
curious which we learn from those 
deputies— he one, that the cathclic 
clergyman, who is known to have 
gained a decided ascendancy in the 
new government of Buenos Ayres, 
has become a most strenuous op- 
poser of the celibacy of the ciler- 
gy; the other, that the deputies 
are instructed to bring back with 
them a person duly . initiated 
in the Lancasterian system, who 
is to superintend a school, to be 
established and conducted on the 
principles of that liberal and truly 
rational plan of education. 


BONAPARTE. 


RB: the last conference which 
M. de Metternich had with Bo- 
naparte at Dresden, just before 
Austria had declared war against 
him, he took the Austrian minister 
into his cabinet and locked the 
door. He then began one of his 
usual discourses, in which he pass- 
ed with his usual rapidity from 
the bitterest invectives to the most 
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magnificent promises, offering ter. 
ritories, indemnities, every Possible 
temptation, to keep Austria as his 
ally ; now soothing, and now me. 
nacing ; at one time declaring he 
would destroy the Austrian name; 
at another, that he would raise it 
to a spiendour it had never known 
before. Frequently he broke out 
into these expressions—Pour Dicu, 
laisjez-mai finir avee ces Rusesi— 
After. the conference had continued 
four hours, he went out and locked 
the door upon M. de Meiternich, 
de remained absent about a quar. 
ter of an hour, returned, and cons 
tinued in the same strain for four 
hours more ; when M. de Metter 
nich, nearly exhausted with fatigue 
and the passion of the Corsican, was 
allowed to depart, 


DOMINICA, 


9. The late dreadful hurricane 
which has visited some of our West 
India islands, has been most fatal 
to Dominica. Its plantations and 
houses have been mostly inyolved 
in ruin, and many of its inhabitants 
killed or wounded.— Previously 
to the 23d the weather was calm 
and very hot. At day-light on the 
23d of July, the lowering sky, and 
rapid scud over the hills, an 
nounced the storm, The barracks 
and other buildings at Roseau, &e. 
soon yielded to its fury, while the 
fragments of the hospital covered 
the tops of the hills, The storm 
was so sudden and violent as to 
prevent all precautionary measures, 
and among those that,, perished 
some were blown into the sea over 
the cliffs. The places, Ber 
jens, &c. were nearly demolished, 
scarcely an outhouse or a tree bee 
ing left. Several shocks of earth- 
quakes were felt during the hurr 
cane; the waves curled as high as 
the second stories, and those ged 
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sels only were unwrecked which es- 
caped from their cables being cut. 
In consequence of this awful cata- 
strophe, the ports have been open- 
ed free of duty. Had the storm 
raged many hours longer, every 
house in the island, with the inha- 
bitants, must have inevitably pe- 
rished. Many of the latter have 
however been reduced to poverty. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, October 12. 


Intelligence from Saxony of the 
4th pives, upon the events which 
are passing i that country, or 
which are preparing in it, the fol- 
lowing details :-— 

« The principal armies still oceu- 
py the same positions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dresden, and upon the 
Bohemian frontiers. They conti- 
nue to receive numerous reinforce- 
ments of every description. The 
town of Leipsic has suddenly be- 
come the very important centre of 
military movements, The num- 
ber of troops there is so considera- 
ble, that it has been found necessary 
to lodge a part of them ia church- 
es. The neighbourhood is filled 
with cavalry, forming part of the 
8d corps of that army commanded 
by the duke of Padua. Troops 
which traverse Leipsic, comin 
from the side of Wurzen, pes. 
by Halle and Weissenfels towards 
Dessau. The duke of Ragusa’s 
corps d’armée supports the opera- 
tions of the prince of Moskwa, who 
has driven to the other side of the 
Elbe all the enemy’s corps which 
endeavoured to attempt the pas- 
sage of that river, The commu- 
nication between Dessau and Mag- 
debourg is completely free. In- 
cluding the duke of Castiglione’s 
corps d’armée, the French forces 
between Jena and Magdebourg 
are estimated at 150,000 men. 
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This impg@sing force has occasioned 
irresolution m the enemy’s pro- 
jects, and the partisan corps under 
general Czernicheff is now en- 
deavouring to regain the right bank 
of the Elbe, but it is possible his 
retreat will be cut off from it, In 
the two attacks previously made 
against Dessau, the enemy had a 

reat number killed and wounded. 

le carried off the latter to Jutter- 
bock. Beyond Dresden the French 
army remains concentrated, ready 
tg act on the first notice. It daily 
receives reinforcements, especially 
in cavalry. His majesty the em- 
we continues to enjoy the best 

ealth.—The Prussian army com- 
manded by general Blucher has 
entirely retired.” 

14. A letter from Cassel, dated 
9th October, contains the fullowing 
details :— 

“ Theday before yesterday we saw 
the troops under general Alexander 
arrive. On the 8th he himself en- 
tered our walls with a numerous 
infantry. Several columns have 
proceeded from Fredberg to Cassel, 
Allis now tranquil in that country, 
and 30,000 men are mancuvring 
in every diregtion to protect it,” 

14, ‘To-day the conservative se- 
nate met under the presidency of 
the arch-chanceilor.—The senator 
count Segur, in the name of a spe- 
cial commitiee, made a report of a 
pryet of a senatus consultum, rela- 
tive to the island of Guadaloupe ; 
—which was adopted. . 


DECREE. 


Art. 1, There shall not be con- 
cluded any treaty of peace between 
the French empire and Sweden, 
till Sweden shall have previous) 
renounced possession of the Frenc 
island of Guadaloype.—2. It is 
forbidden to every Frenchman in 
the island of Guadaloupe, under 
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pain of dishonour, to take any oath 
to the Swedish government, to ac- 
cept any office under it, to afford 
it any assistance.=-3. The present 
senatus consultum shall be trans- 
mitted by a message two his majes- 
ty the emperor and king. 

For the emperor, and in virtue 
ef the powers confided to us, 

(Signed ) Maria" Louisa. 


SHADWELL POLICE OFFICE. 


15. Ann Bartran, charged with ob- 
taining various sum’ of money, on 
pretence of procuring places at the 
East India-house, underwent a fi- 
nal examination. 

David Sutherland stated, that he 
was by trade a shoe-maker in the 
Borough, and that he was particu- 
larly - Aen of obtaining the 
place of an elder at the indie Keven, 

a situation worth 7002, per annum ! 

He had made application to the 

duke of Kent soliciting his interest, 
who had returned av answer, pur- 

orting that his royal highness’s 
interest was unequal to the task, 
having experienced a want of suc- 
cess in similar applications in be- 
half of his own Tetpantian. The 
witness accidentally fell into compa- 
ny with the prisoner, who repre- 
sented that her interest was far su- 
perior to that of the royal duke, 
through the medium of friends in 
the India-house, and she undertook 
to procure the object of his wishes ; 
in the mean time requesting his 
royal highness’s letter might be put 
into her hands as a_ credential ; 
which the witness did. He like. 
wise supplied her at different 
times with several small sums, 
which she pretended it was neces- 
sary to employ, in order“to get ac- 
cess to the gentlemen by whom 
the business was to be done. He 
accompanied her several times to 
the India-house, where she made 
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him wait outside for her return, 
She called repeatedly to dine and 
drink tea with himself and wife 
pending the negotiation, when she 
continued to feed their golden 
dream. She procured from wit. 
ness’s wife several sums of 2/. each, 
saying “that the clerks required 
to be palmed.” The wife asked 
her, on one occasion, if 10/. would 
do? when she replied, she would 
only take 2/, at that time.—The 
witness becoming impatient, shecone 
sented to his accompanying her for 
the purpose of being introduced to 
his patrons. She again desired 
him to wait, and after some hours 
returned with a letter in her hand, 
saying, this was an assurance that 
the business was effected. The 
letter was produced, bearing the 
name of a gentleman at the Fndiae 
house, who, by his evidence, dis 
claimed the letter and all know. 
ledge of the prisoner. The pri 
soner returned to witness’s house 
to dinner, and accepted an invita. 
tion to stay all night. She indited 
a letter of thanks totheclerk, inwhich 
she prevailed on him to give her 
the additional sum of 5/. to inclose 
in it, which he put into herhand for 
that purpose. The letter was ine 
scribed, when a knock came to the 
door, which witness went to answer, 
On his return, she was in the act 
of sealing the letter. She then 
ave it to him to deliver the next 
ay; but first holding it up to the 
light and saying, “ You see itis ali 
right, there is the 5/. inclosed.” He 
then put the letter in his 
The prisoner engaged that if the 
place was not procured, the money 
should be returned, adding that she 
could dismiss the clerks from 
office, if they did not act honour- 
ably by her.—The prisoner con- 
tinued as their guest till evening, 
when the witness had ay 
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out for some liquor. — Tie prisoner 


aid to the wife, * You had better 
follow him for fear he showd lose 
the letter,” observing, that he had 


wut it carelessly in hts coat pocket. 

_Upon this she left the prisoner 
‘n the house, and returned in about 
ten minutes, when the prisoner was 
gone. They set up till one in the 
morning, vainly expecting her ge- 
turn. At length suspicion aroused 
them from this goldendream. On 
opening the letter, they found to 
their great mortification, instead of 
Si, a piece of waste paper. Wit- 
ness’s wife corroborated ler hus- 
band’s statement.—The prisoner 
was fully committed to to take her 


trial for stealing the 5/. 


GERMANY. 


99. Every arrival from Germa- 
ny at this eventful period brings 
matter of importance, and affords 
ns fresh cause of congratula- 
tion. The most formidable ar- 
mies of the allied powers are now 
in immediate connexion with each 
other; and tbe French are com- 
pletely circumvented, and cut off 
from any direct communication 
with their own country. Bona- 
parte is evidently embarrassed in 
the extreme. During the whole 
month he has had no vietory to an- 
nounce: on the other hand, so 
eminently successful have been the 
exertions of the allies, that two or 
three extraordinary gazettes have 
been published in London almost 
weekly: every thing that they at- 
tempt seems to prosper. 

It is utterly impossible, within 
the limits to which this department 
ot our publication is necessarily 
restricted, to give even an abstract 
ot such a vast mass of intelligence 
as has filled the newspapers during 
the past month. 

During Bonaparte’s stay at Dres- 
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den, the allies harassed his. sok 
diers by incessant advances and 
retreats from all sides. At 
on the 7th inst. he quitted that city, 
and proceeded, not, as heretofore, 
to the right bank of the Elbe, but 
to the side of Leipsic, where the 
theatre of war seems now to be 
transferred. That city is described 
as having suddenly become the 
centre of very important military 
movements. The number of 
troops there is so considerable, that 
part of them are obliged to be 
lodged in churches. : 
The crown prince of Sweden has 
crossed the Elbe, and is in unhinter- 
rupted communication with general 
Blucher, The head-quarters of 
the former were on the 7th at 
Zebitz ; and would be moved on 
the 9th to Zorbig: those of the 
latter were at Duben, and would 
be advanced at the same time to 
Eulenberg. Their movements, it 
will be observed, are simultaneous; 
and they are marching by different 
roads upon Leipsic, with 130,000 
men and 600 pieces of cannon. 
About the same time the Bohe- 
mian army made a flank move- 
ment by its left, and it was calcu- 
lated that it would be advanced ‘as 
far as Chemnitz on the 3d. Bo- 
naparte seems to have hesitated 
for some days in determining 
against which of the two menacin 
forces he should direct his perso 
efforts; but he at last proceeded 
for Leipsic ; and itis probable a great 
battle would be fought about the 
middle of the present month, unless 
the French armies should continue 
to retreat. A report from marshal 
Ney, dated Torgau, Sept, 7, ac- 
knowledges a dale by the crown 
prince at Dennevitz, He attri- 
butes the defeat partly to the 4th 
corps, which, instead of turning 
Jutterbock, attacked it—and to ~ 
7 
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7th corps, which was some time in 
coming up, and two divisions of 
which behaved badly when the bat- 
tle was nearly won. The 7th 
corps was composed of Saxons, and 
was under the orders of general 
Regnier, whom Mr. Thornton 
mentions in his dispatch as having 
exposed hi:nself to so much danger. 
Ney acknowledges a loss of 8000 
men killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, and 12 pieces of cannon, 

The army of general Nugent 
has taken the strong point of Pola 
Capo d'fstria, and Monte Mag- 
giore, with 50 pieces of cannon, 
and a great quantity of ammuni- 
tion. General Nugent was in 
communication with the English 
squadron off Fiume, from which 
he received arms and ammunition 
for equipping the Istrians, who 
hid cheerfully flocked to the Aus- 
trian standard. General Thiel- 
man on the 18th September at- 
tacked Merseburg, which surren- 
dered after a sharp resistance. 
The Russian colonel Orloff parti- 
cularly distinguished himself. More 
than 2000 prisoners in and about 
the town fell into our hands. 
They are on their way to Bo- 
hemia. 

Advices from Toplitz to the 
20th September detail a very gal- 
lant enterprise, executed by the 
Austrian major Schlutberg, who, 
having received orders to take Frie- 
burg, placed part of his corps in 
pow on the 17th, and, appear- 
ing unexpectedly before the town 
the next morning, stormed the 
Ebersdorff gate; while other de- 
tachments of his troops, which had 
taken circuitous roads, advanced 
against the Mersner and Dona 
gates. That of Ebersdorif being 
forced open, after an obstinate fe- 
sistance, the garrison, consisting 
of general Bruno, 20 staff and su- 
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perior officers, 400 mounted hus. 
sars, and 220 infantry, were made 
prisoners, The Austrian loss was 
one killed and three wounded. 

Our Gottenburgh letters state 
that the allies had also taken Pe. 
gau. Both Frieburg and Pegay 
are near Leipsic, * man 

The garrison of Stettin, being 
in want of provisions, had offered 
to capitulate ; but its terms were 
rejected. ; 

General Vandamme has been 
sent prisoner to the interior of Rus. 
sia; meeting on his journey the 
execration of all people for his 
cruelties at Bremen, Hamburgh, 
&e.—The escort with him was 
scarcely able to protect him from 
their rage. 

Cassel was taken on the 30th 
September, by general Czerricheff, 
and the keys of the town were sent 
to the crown prince. In four days 
this enterprising general penetrated 
from the banks of the Elbe to the 
neiyhbourhood of Cassel, a distance 
of 150 miles, dexterously eluding 
one corps of the enemy, beating 
another, and taking 400 prisoners 
and six guns. Alarmed at his 
approach, Jerome Bonaparte fled 
towards Frankfort; but Czerni- 
cheff pursued him, and annihilated 
four squadrons of his attendant 
cavalry, taking 260 of them pri- 
soners, and cutting in pieces the 
rest. The next day, he reverted 
to the corps which he had before 
avoided, attacked, dispersed it, 
and took two more guns. Of this 
corps 300 Westphalians joined him, 
and proceeded on the 30th ult 
to attack the city of Cassel. One 
gate was already carried by storm, 
when the French commandant 
capitulated, and evacuated the 
town. Czernicheff’s first care was 
to liberate the patriots who were 


confined as state-prisoners: 
nest 
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Not only is Bonaparte discomfit- 
ed at every point, but his reluctant 
vassal allies have begun to desert 
his standard, and turn their arms 
nst the common oppressor of 
nations. ‘The king of Bavaria, on 
whom he placed his greatest re- 
liance, according to the Berlin pa- 
made his terms with 
Austria. An article from Stral- 
sund, of the Sth, states, that 20,000 
Davarians, some say 40,000, are 
already in co-operation with the 
ailies; and the whole of the Ba- 
varian force will of course be im- 
mediately placed in a similar situ- 
ation. Even the Saxons have be- 
gun to abandon the tyrant and his 
causa A former account of a 
Saxon battalion having come over 
to the crown prince, we find con- 
firmed by a bulletin of his royal 
highness of September 26. This 
battalion is the first of the king’s 
regiment ; it entered Warletz with 
fixed bayonets and drums beating ; 
and no doubt is entertained of its 
example being followed by the 
whole of the Saxon army, accord- 
ug my _fesatanay shall serve. 
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FRANCE. 

Lord Wellington has at length 
established his victorious legions 
within the domestic territory of 
France. The left of the allied ar- 
my crossed the Bidassoa on the 7th 
inst. in front of Andaye, and near 
the Montagne Verte. The British 
and Portuguese troops took sevep 
pieces of cannon on this part of the 
line; and the Spanish troops, who 
crossed the fords above the bridge, 
one piece. At the same time mas 
jor-general baron Alten attacked 
with the light division at the Puerto 
de Vera, supported by a Spanish 
division, and Don P. Giron attack- 
ed the enemy’s entrenchments on 
the mountain of La Rhyne. These 
troops carried every thing before 
them until they arrived at the foot 
of the rock, which proved inacces- 
sible. On the morning of the 8th 
the attack was renewed on the 
right of the enemy’s position by 
the same troops, and was instantly 
carried in the most gallant style. 
The enemy then withdrew from 
all parts of their position. Lord 
Wellington speaks in the highest 
terms of the conduct of all the 
troops engaged, British, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish. ‘The total 
British and Portuguese lossamounts 
to about 800 men killed, wounded, 
and missing; that of the Spaniards 
to about 750. Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham, who commanded the ipvadin 
army in this expedition, ih i 
his command on the following day 
to general. Hope. This gallant 
chief, whom we lament to say ill 
health prevents from gathering 
fresh. laurels, has thus splendidly 
closed his command by planting 
the British standard upon the ene- 
my’s soil. 

The British army now hag its 
right at Zuganamarili ; from thence 
it extends by La Rhune to the 
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Montagne Verte, and from thence 
to the sea; holding what the French 
government have invariably const- 
dered the strongest line of the Py- 
renecs, and what cardinal Mazarine 
is much praised for having induced 
the Spaniards to abandon to France. 
The Paris papers contain extracts 
ofa series of official documents on 
the subject of the negotiation be- 
tween France and Austria, Sweden 
and Denmark. Bonaparte accuses 
the emperor Francis of treachery 
and duplicity. He avers, that prince 
Schwartzenberg, by facilitating the 
advance of admiral Tchichagoft’s 
army, ensured the ruin of the French 
force in Russia—that an armistice 
was afterwards concluded with 
Russia, which was kept secret—that 
Austria had determined to join the 
allies last spring, but was prevented 
by the inefficiency of her military 
force, and the disorder of her fi- 
nances-—and he concludes by an ap- 
peal to the French nation on the 
necessity of making fresh efforts, 
equal ta those of the allied powers, 
to oppose what he terms their im- 
measurable ambition. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Reinhard, the landamman : of 
Switzerland, has, in a late procla- 
mation, declared the neutrality of 
the cantons. He announces his in- 
tention to transmit to the belligerent 
powers a notification of this event 
--of his intention to maintain the 
present constitution-—to guard the 
territory against violation, and to 
cause this neutrality to be respected, 
if necessary, by force of arms. As 
Reinhard is a creature of Bona- 
parte’s, it may be doubted whether 
this declaration of neutrality has 
not been suggested by the ‘French 
government, which is under some 
apprehension of being invaded on 
the side of Basle. It 1s to be hoped, 
however, that he will be disappoit- 
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ed, and that when the Swiss are 
called upon to act in thelr own 
name, they will act as all the other 
brave and independent nations of 
Europe have done, and not,shame 
the heroic memory of Tell, by 
bascly pandering the cause of their 
own enslaver. 

The diet of Switzerland has 
voted the landamman 40,000 men 
to enforce the decree of neutrality, 


ANOTHER CONSCRIPTION OF 
250,000 men. 


Maria Louisa went in state ty 
the senate on the 7th inst. and ad. 
dressed them in a speech remark. 
able for the vague generality of its 
expressions. Austria is just men. 
tioned in such a manner as to save 
her feclings the painful task of ut. 
tering hostile cbrents against her 
father. The point ‘most relied 
upon, to rouse the slumberin 
triotism of the people, is the dread 
of invasion, which is held up to 
them in terrorem as a stimulus to the 
new and unprecedented military ex. 
ertions they were called upon to 
Make. By the senatus consultum, 
which was proposed and adopted, 
280,000 men are ordered to be rais- 
ed, to recruit the ranks of the French 


army. - 
AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES, 


20. It is asserted in an American 
paper, that Christophe, on his return 
to Cape Frangois from his unsue 
cessful attempt on Port-au-Prince, 
put to death 1500 persons, i 
ing two priests who had headed a 
grand procession and sung 7¢ Desm 
tor the defeat of his party. 

It appears from the Quebec pa 
ers, and from general orders issued 
by the commander-in-chief in Cx 
nada, that, on the late 
general Wilkinson on the banks of 
the Miami river, the American m 
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litary chest, containing 15,0002. 
sterling, was among the property 
captured by the British. 

"he late dishonourable attempt, 
made, as there is too much reason 
to believe, under the sanction of the 
American executive, to destroy the 
Ramilies, has induced sir Thomas 
Hardy to address letters to the 
subfic authorities of New London, 
and to the governor of the state of 
Connecticut, on the subject. In 
these sir Thomas states, that “he 
is fully apprised of the efforts to 
destroy the Ramilies, and that he 
should do all in his power to defeat 
them. But he thinks it right to 
notify publicly, that, since the late 
attempt, he had ordered on board 
from fifty to one hundred Ameri- 
can prisoners of war, who, in the 
event of the efforts’ to destroy the 
ship by torpedoes or other infernal 
inventions being successful, would 
share the fate of himself and his 
crew. That in future, whenever a 
vessel was taken, the crew would 
be kept on board until it was ascer- 
tained that no snare was laid for 
the destruction of the British sea- 
men; and that this regulation would 
be observed when a vessel was 
boarded and abandoned by her 
crew.” Sir Thomas adds, * that 
his example would be followed by 
all the commanders of his squa- 
dron.”—These representations ap- 
pear to have had some effect on the 
American public ; for, on the con- 
tents of the letters being known, a 
public meeting was held; and as 
many of the citizens had relatives 
and friends prisoners of war on 
board the British squadron, it was 
detérmined to present a remon- 
strance to the American executive 
against the further employment of 
the torpedoes in the ordinary course 
of warfare, since they would in all 
tkelibood prove fatal to many sub- 
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jects of the United States as well 
as to the British.” 

In June and July, the river Mis- 
sissipi rose higher than it had been 
known for 30 years. The conse- 
quences were dreadful. The water 
had burst the mounds, and inun- 
dated the country on the west side 
to the distance of 65 miles. The 
beautiful and highly cultivated Jand 
contiguous to Red River was an 
ocean. ‘The inhdbitants had fled 
to the heights, where they and their 
slaves were encamped; but vast 
crops, plantations of sugar-canes, 
with an immense number of horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and deer, were 
swept away. Mr. Winthrop Sar- 
gent had lost 500 head of cattle— 
many other proprietors of land, 
from 3 to 400. The loss of neat 
cattle alone was estimated at 22,000 
head. Every little spot of bare 

round was crowded with animals, 

t was not uncommon to find herds 
of deer intermixed with wolves, and 
both, from a sense of danger, equally 
domesticated, 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 


Foreign Office, Oct. 25, 1813. 
Dispatches, of which the followin 
are extracts, have been receive 
by viscount Castlereagh, from 
his excellency the earl of Aber- 
deen, and from leutenant-gene- 
ral the hon, sir C. W, Stewart:— 


Extract of a dispatch from the 
earlof Aberdeen to lord Castle. 
reagh, dated Comotau, Oct.9, 
1813. 

The army has advanced in a di- 
rect line towards Leipsic, near 
which town the head-quarters of 
prince Schwartzenberg are establish- 
ed. The prince royal and gen. 
Blacher having advanced towards 
the same point, the allied forces 
have nearly effected their junction : 
a rideau, therefore, is drawn across 
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In contormity to vour lordshin’s 
instrucuons, being sufficiently re. 
covered from my wound to travel, 


I Jett the head-quarters of the allied 


‘ 
army at Toplitz on the $d instant, 
. . 
and arrived at those of the crows 


prince of Sweden at R; idega st, near 
Zorbig, onthe 8th. Mr. Thornton 
has fully put your lords] hip iN POs 
session of the interesting military 
intelligence to that period. I have 
now to inform you, that after the 
brilliant passage of the Elbe by gen, 
Biucher at Elster, in which both 
decision and judgement have been 
pre-eminently displayed, and the 
consequent passa: of the sam 
river by the prince royal’s army at 


the point Re 
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allied force to the left bank of the 
Saale would force the ¢ 
to a general battle, or would be the 
nost effectual mode to embartas 
and herass his retreat, if he should 
determine upon : measure which the 
combined movements of the armies 
of Bohemia, Silesia, indof the North 
of Germany on ; flanks, and on 
all his communications, seemed (0 
render so mdi ay ly necessary. 
N ipol: n, it seems, a4 maneurred 
from Dresden, : 
with a large corps of ¢ 
right, and all his infu 
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left bank of the Elbe, as far down 


as Archlau : a strong demonstration 


. thousand men 
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boid i ination of the allies was 
not, however, to be arrest ted by de- 

monstration ; 4 nd the whe Ole army 
of Blacher, t “¥ ie now mclose cOm- 
munication with that of the prince 
oval, the farmer marched from 
Daben on Jesnitz on the Oth, and 
passed the Mulda; and the crown 
prince concentrated his forces be- 
tween Zorbic, Radegast, and DBit- 


terfeld. ‘Ine enemy, according to 
accounts, appeared now to be col- 
lected about Eulenbere and Os. 
chatz, between the Mulda and the 
Elbe. On the 10th, gen. Blucher 
moved from Jesnitz to Zorbig, and 
the armies of Silesia and the North 
et Germany were here assembled, 
The determination being taken to 
pass the Saale, orders were issued 
me might, and gen. Blucher mov- 
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Wittenbere, of about six thousand 
men, ia the event of the enemy 


forcing a passage there for the pur- 
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bure ” the extremity in which he 
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with all his forces to Berlin), has 


orders to retire on i "l‘auenzien, 
who with en thousand men ts to 


t 
remain at Dessau, and, according 
to circumstance » Cl ber to Mla- 
neuvre on the ris t bank ugrains { 
any pe ie effort of the enemy’s, 


or by | mint marches strengthen, 
in case of need, the armies assem- 
bled on the Saale. Gen. Tauenzien 
will be assisted by all the landsturm, 
and some smaller detached corps 
are also to join him. Intormation 
now arrived that Platow with his 
Cot acks was at Pegau; generals 
Kleist and Wittgenstein, with the 
we ince of the grand ears of Bo- 
h emia, app sroaching ¢ Altenburg; and 
our communication si ed to be 
completely established " hind the 
informa. 
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rear of the French army. 
tion was still vague of the move- 
ments of the enemy ; but secounts 
were brought in on the evening of 
the 10th, that he was moving troops 
from the different points of Lutzen 
(1 3) and 
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and Wurzen to Leipsic, and it was 
added that Bonaparte was expected 
to arrive there on the 10th. His 
force between Dresden and Leipsic, 
exclusive of parrisons, at the highest 
caiculation may be estimated at one 
hundred and eighty thousand men: 
that of thé Silesian army at sixty- 
five thousand, and that of the prince 
royal at sixty thousand, with six 
hundred pieces of artillery : and it 
is impossible to sce a finer army, or 
one more fully equipped in alli its 

arts. By the reperts received this 
day, gen. Platow with all his Cos- 
sacks has arrived at Lutzen, hav- 
ing taken some hundreds of prison- 
ers at Weissenfels, and ts come into 
complete communication with the 
advance of gen. Woronzoff’s Cos- 
sacks from Halle. Platow reports 
the assembling of the enemy's army 
round Leipsic. We have certain 
accounts that the army of Bohemia 
is now between Altenburg and 
Chemnitz, and cen. Bennigsen, with 
the Austrian division of Colloredo, 
which has been joined to him, is 
meditating a demonstration towards 
Dresden. 

P.S.—General Blucher was not 
enabled, by the bridge not being 
complete, to pass at Wettin, but 
proceeded to Halle, where he has 
passed. Gen. Bulow has not passed 
this day, but the rest of the allied 
army is on the left bank of the 
Saale. C. S, 

NOVEMBER. 


BOW-STREET POLICE. 


1. For some time past a great 
number of letters. have been com- 
plained of as not coming to hand, 
and particularly those which con- 
tained notes and bil!s remitted from 
the country, and directed to the 
Mile-End district. That district 
being divided among seven letter- 
carriers, who deliver the letters, and 
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no suspicion falling On any one of 
them in particular, whilst the poh, 
beries still continued to be commis, 
ted, mwas at length det ‘Tmmed ta 
have a general searching of the 
seven letter-carriers, and Monda 
morning was the Ume appointed for 
the search, Just after they had 
made up their different parcels of 
letters for delivery, and were about 
to leave the post office, Lavender 
and ‘Taunton, the Bow-street of. 
cers, were introduced to them: the 
officers informed them the canse of 
their visit, and that they must be 
under the disagreeable necessity of 
searching their persons and their 
letters. The first man Lavender 
commenced with was John Plumer, 
and he found among his letters a 
double one, directed to Mrs, David. 
son, in Mile-End Terrace, on open 
ing which it proved to contain a 
10/. country note, and which ket. 
ter he had no right to have in his 
possession, Mile-End ‘Terrace pot 
being in his delivery, In his coat 
pocket was a letter very much 
tumbled and dirtied, dated from 
Newcastle, and purporting to con 
tain a bill of exchange for 204 Its. 
and the bill of exchange answenng 
that description was found in hrs 
waistcoat pocket. On searching 
his residence, about 200 letters were 
found, some opened and some not, 
but none of them in his own de 
livery. Jt is therefore supposed, 
that when double letters, believed 
to contain notes or bills, pa 
through his hands in the delivenes 
of the other six men, be detainee 
them: He is only about twenty- 
three years of age. Tuesday morn: 
ing he underwent an exammatiom 
and was committed ior turthet 
amination, , 
On ‘Thursday, a female who has 
lived in high life was brougat® 
this office on a charge of — 
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ik stockings, and was locked up 
i the strong room which has lately 

been built adjoining the office. Soon 
sier, some dreadful cries were 
heard, which induced the ee to 
swertain the cause, when he found 
the woman extremely ill, and that 
the dreariness of the place, and the 
Greumstances of her situation, had 
brought on a premature labour. 
She requested to have assistance : 
however, she was with the greatest 
eare and tenderness removed toa 

vate room in the Brown Bear 

ublic-house, and anaccoucheur was 
procured. On the medical gentle- 
man’s arrival, he gave it as his 
opinion that it would be twelve 
hours at least before her delivery, 
and that she might be removed with 
safety. A hackney-coach was pro- 
cured, and she was conveyed to her 
residence. 

Monday morning, some of the 
pipes for conveying the intammable 
gas near the reservoir, in Great 
Peter-strees, Westminster, blew up 
with a great explosion. Engines 
arrived immediately, and no serious 
injury occurred other than the 
neighbourhood and partscontiguous 
being shaken by the concussion. 
On Wednesday last, Mr. Fer- 
ner, nephew to Mr. Sandeman, a 
respectable merchant, having some 
business to transact at the London- 
docks, unfortunately fell between 


two vessels, whilst in the act of 


“epping from one to another: he 
Tose several times, and in the space 
ot about eight minutes he was grot 
mto.a boat, but it was too late to 
my when A surgeon was sent 
9404 it anneoare ; h: 
= ae 6 pelle he bh d 
us contusions on his 
ad and b ly by coming in con. 
tact with the mooring-chains in his 
4 But it was the opinion of the 
“rgeon, that even. had the bruises 
Mt taken place, the youth could 
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not have survived, since it has been 
proved in numerous cases, that 
trom the pernicious copperas quality 
of the London docks water, it never 
fails to prove fatal to such persons 
as have the misfortune to be im. 
mersed in it. 
LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 
Foreign Office, Now. 3, 1813. 
Mr. Edward Solly, of the house of 

Isaac Solly and Co., arrived this 

morning at the oflice of viscount 

Castlereagh, from Leipsic, with 

duplicates of dispatches from 

lieut.-gen. the hon. sir C. W. 

Stewart, K. B. of which the fol- 

lowing are copies. ‘The originals, 

by his aid-de-camp, Mr. James, 
are not yet received :— 
Schenditz, Oct. 17, 1813. 

My lord.—'he glorious army of 
Silesia has added another vietory to 
its list, and the brow of its veteran 
leader is decorated with fresh lau- 
rel. Forty pieces of cannon, tweive 
thousand killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, one eagle, and many cais- 
sons, have been the fruits of che 
victory of Radefeld and Linden- 
thal. 

To give your lordship the clear- 
est idea in my power of this battle, 
I must revert to the position of 
the armies of Silesia and the North 
of Germany onthe 14th inst. When 
we received certain intelligence that 
the enemy was withdrawing from 
the right bank of the Elbe to collect 
in Leipsic, at this time the prince 
royal was at Cothen, and gen. 
Blucher at Halle. The former oc- 
cupied with the advanced guards 
the left bank of the Muida, and 
the latter Merseburg and Schen- 
ditz. 

Gen. Blucher moved his head- 
quarters, on the l4th, to Gros Ku- 
gel, push ny his adva ice on the 
great road to Le:psic, and occupy- 
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Pfosen, and passed the Partha river. 
Gen. Sachen’s corps, who support- 
ed gen. Langeron, very much di- 
ginguished itself in the presence 0% 
Bonaparte, who, it seems, ; 
ing to the information of the pri- 
wners, arrived from the other part 
of his army at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The corps of gen. D’Yorck, 
which so conspicuously distinguish- 
ed itself, had many of its most gal- 
lent leaders killed or wounded ; 
among the lacter are colonels Hein- 
mitz, Kutzler, Bouch, Hiller, 
Lowenthal, and Laurentz ; majors 
Schon and Bismarck, ‘The mo- 
mentary loss of these officers is seri- 
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brigades, from the reduced state 
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at general officers in the Prussian 
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»' ams +f Ay % oO c* mb 

ue nce Oj Lé Hpoer”g WILTCINZ, 


+s ; hr. 
r ‘ 
| 


who was distinguishing himself in 
a particular manner, having two 
horses shot under him, and whicse 
gallant corps took five hundred 
risoners and eagle, received a 


. weet Te } ed a 
severe, but, | lrust, nota danverous 


wound. Amo ig the Russians are 
gen. Chinchin, and several officers 
* Gistinction, killed and wounded ; 
and laverare een. Blucher’s whole 
08 between six ind seven thousand 
men hors de combat. 


vw. ’ lie P ’ 
A can acd iitile to the catalocue 
«,’ 


' the = 
@ the méris of this brave army, 


mM hdeavounne | ebly, but I hope 
i . ° 4k aa }’* 
iMithtui ° + - *} = 
4 htully, “ GCLAll >» DFOCeCeGING’S, 
1 our lord ae. ** ’ . : Ps 
Tdship wil, Lam persuaded, 
' | waaca 
ery agp! " ‘ ‘ ; > ° . 
sy yao be Cistasm and 
“TOM i \" ly : a . 5 
= wor aati 
may Pn . } } c 
© been a UiUcd. Tt nas foucht 


. 


" *,. . 
situs stLICS 


twenty-one combat Ss: 
recommenced. Your lordship is so 
well aware of the distin: ished 
: Very eminent services 
* Seneral Gicisenau, that it is 
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unnecessary for me on this fresh 
occasion to allude to them. 

I attached gen. Lowe to gen, 
Blucher in the field; and being 
absent im the early part of the day 
with the prince royal, it is due to 
this very deserving ollicer to inform 
vour lordship, | have derived every 
assistance from his reports. 

My aide-de-camp, captain Dur. 
ing, an officer of merit, has unfor- 
tunately. I fear, fallen into the 
enemy’s hands. 

{ shall now put your lordship in 
possession, as far as I am able, of 
the military movements of the 
grand army up to the 16th, and the 
disposition for the attack which was 
nt to the | rince re } al of Sweden 
and general Biucher, by prince 
Schwartzenberg, and which was 
to be made this day. The corps 
of general Guilay, prince Maurice 
Lichtenstetn, ‘Uhieleman, and Pla- 

, lected mm the neigh- 
bourhood cf Markrasted, and were 


to move forward on Leipsig ; 


i 


communication ¢ 

one side with general Bluchev’s 
army; a id on the other. these corps 
were to detach to their right, to 
facilitate the attack of the corps of 
reneral Mereveldt, and the divie 
ions Bianchi Werssenworf, on 
Zwackau and Connewitz, at which 
Jaiter place the bridge across the 
Picisse was to be carried. General 
Nostiitz’s cavalry were to form on 
their right. In case of retreat, 
these corps were to retire towards 
Zeitz. The reserves of the Rus- 
sian and Prusstan guards were to 
move on Rotha, where they were 
to pass the Pleisse, and form in 
columns on its right bank. The 
reserves of the prince of Hesse 
Hiombe rer, renerals Mereveldt and 
Wittzenstein, were also to take post 
at this station. General Barclay de 


Tolly 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Tolly to command all the columns 
on the right bank of the Pletsse, 
enerals Wittgenstein, Kleist and 
‘leinau, were to advance from their 
respective positions on Leipzig, the 
Russian guards forming their re- 
serve. General Colloredo advanced 
from Borne, as reserve to general 
Kleinau. The retreat of these corps 
was to be on Chemnitz; generals 
Wittgenstein, Kleist, and Klei- 
nau’s, on Altenberg and Penig. 
The army of general Bennigsen 
from Colditz was to push on Grim- 
ma and Wurzen. The corps of 
count Bubna had been relieved be- 
fore Leipzig by general Tolstoy. 
very heavy firing continued 
all the day of the 16th from the 
grand army. A report arrived late 
at night to general Blucher, that 
Bonaparte had attacked m person 
the whole lute of the allies, and 
forming his cavalry in the centre, 
succeeded in making an opening in 
the combined army before all its 
cavalry could come up: he was, 
however, not able to profit by it, 
as it appears he retired in the even- 
ing, and the allies occupied their 
position as before the attack. 

Of the details of the above I am 
as yetwholly ignorant. 

On the 17th all were ready to re- 
new the attack on this side. The 
prince royal, who had his head- 
quarters at Landsberg, and his 
army behind it, marched at two 
o’clock in the morning, and arrived 
at Brittenfeld with general Win- 
zingerode’s and general Bulow’s 
corps towards mid-day on general 
Bulow’s leit. General Winzinge- 
rode’s cavalry and artillery had 
moved forward in the night, near 
the heights of Fancha. 

No cannonade being heard on 
this side of the grand army (though 
general Blucher’s corps was under 





I P A i, (November, 
arms) and as it was also understood 
general Beanigsen could not arriye 
until this day at Grimma, and jart 
of the prince royal’s army bon 
still in the rear, it was deemed ro 
pedient to wait till the followine 
day to renew the general attack, 
Lhe enemy showed himself in great 
force ina good position, on the lef 
of the Partha, on a ridge of some 
extent, which runs parallel to the 
river. There was some cannonad. 
ing in the morning, and the enemy 
made demonstrations, and the hus. 
sars of Mecklenberg charged his 
advanced parties into the suburbs 
of Leipsig, and took three cannon 
and some prisoners of the hulans of 
the guards. 

The state of ovr affairs is such, 
that the most sanguine expecta. 
tions may be justly entertained, 
under the protection of Divine Pro. 
vidence, which has hitherto so con- 
spicuously favoured us in the glori« 
ous cause in which we are engaged, 

Cuarces Stewart, licut. gen. 


Leipsig, Octoler 19, 1513, 

My lord,—urope at length ap- 
proaches her deliverance, and En- 
gland may triumphantly look for- 
ward to reap, in conjunction with 
her allies, that glory her unet 
ampled and steady efforts in the 
common cause so justly entitle her 
to receive, 

I wish it had fallen to the lot of 
an abler pen to detail to your lera- 
ship the. splendid events of these 
two last days; but in endeavouring 
to relate the main facts, to send 
them off without a moments delay, 
I shall best do my duty, postponms 
more detailed accounts until a fre 
opportunity. 

The victory of general Blucher, 
upon the 16th, has been eae 
on the 18th, by that of the a 








he 
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of the combined forces over the 
army of Bonaparte, m the neigh 
tourhood of Leipsic. 

The collective loss of above a 
hundred pieccs of cannon, sixty 
shousand men, an immense num- 
her of prisoners, the desertion of 
a whole of the Saxon army, also 
the Bavarian and Wurtemberg 
troops, consisting of artillery, ca- 
valry, and infantry, many generals, 
among whom are Regnier, Vallery, 
Brone, Bertrand, and Lauriston, 
sre some of the first fruits of this 
glorious day. The capture, by as- 
sult, of the town of Leipsig this 
morning, the magazines, artillery, 
stores of the place, with the king 
of Saxony, all his court, the gar- 
rison, and rear-guard of the French 
army, all the enemy’s wounded 
(the number of which exceed thirty 
thousand), the narrow escape of 
Bonaparte, who fed from Leipsig 
at nine o’clock, the allies en ering 
at eleven ; the complete deroute of 
the French army, who are endea- 
vouring to escape in all directions, 
and who are still surrounded, are 
the next objects of exultation. 

The further result your lordship 
can best arrive at from an account 
of our military position. 

It will be my endeavour to give 
you as succinct and clear an ac- 
count as I am able, first, of the 
general and combined operations 
determined upon by the grand 
army ; and, secondly, to describe 
what immedi ttely-came under my 
OWN obse vations, namely, thy 
Movegnents of the prince royal and 
general Blucher. j 

My dispatches up to the 17th 
have detailed the position of the 
allied armies up to that date. It 

mg announced by prince Schweart 
Mies i wee 
their Majesties. Ne v6 renee oO 
to renew the -; sera tage 

€ attack on the 18th, 


, 
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and the armies of the North and 
Silesia being directed to co-operate, 
the following general disposition 
was made: . 

] must here observe, that the at- 
tack on the 16th, by the grand 
army, occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Liebert Wolkowitz. The 
country being particularly adapted 
for cavalry, a very sanguinary and 
hard combat ensued with this arm, 
and an artillery, exceeding in num- 
ber six hundred pieces, between the 
opposed armies. Two solitary 
buildings, which the enemy had oc- 
cvpied with several battalions of 
infantry, and which formed nearly 
the centre of the enemy’s position, 
were attacked by the Russian in- 
fantry, and, after several repulses, 
carried with amazing carnage. 

The whole of the enemy’s cavalry 
under Murat, were then brought 
forward; they made a very despe- 
rate push at the centre of the allied 
position, which for a short period 
they succeeded in forcing. 

‘{'o oppose this powertul cavalry, 
six regunents of Austrian cuiras- 
siers charged incolumns. Nothing 
could surpass either the skill or the 
desperate bravery of this move- 
ment; they overthrew all before 
them ; destroying, | am told, whole 
regiments, and returned to their 
ground with many prisoners, Having 
left seven hundred dragoons within 
the enemy’s line. 

Many officers were killed and 
wounded. General Latour Mau- 
bourg, whocommanded theenemy’s 
cavairy, under Murat, lost his leg. 


‘Both armies remained nearly on the 


ground on which the contest com- 
menced. 

While the grand army was to 
coifimence their attack on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, from their different 
points of assembly, on thie principal 


villages situated on the great roads 
leading 
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leading to Leipsie, the armies of 


the North and Silesia were jointly to 
attuck from the line of the Saale, 
and upon the position 
aiong the Partha mnver. General 
Blo hy r i ive ft ythe prince roy iol 
thirty thousand men, in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, of 
his army, and w ‘hs this formidalte 
reinforcement the northern army 
was to att 
Faucha, w 


® ’ 
C1) ivy > 


owe den 


1 pe nd u mis utmost WOrts to 
’ s | 
gain possession of the place. In 
“ ° , | , 
1! event tt wh } ort] el Y")} : 
, 
forces being carried against ember 
qi t ¢ it} ath , t ey were recl ré - 
s 
’ 
cally ré Uppore es h other a icon 
cert tar r vements: ti part 
the enemy's force which for 
} , } »! 
rY { ce yy wen Op Ca id 
rine tLot Sweden and cener:! 
! ] ’ 7 : 
1 cCnl UD «i Va \’ i 
ron on the Ieft | ot t 
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vember, 


; ; 
make their flank movement het ve 
Le anemv’e ; . , Teae 
tik enemy » infantry h uc * | Mand ned 
— ” 7 has Aes . reat 
the line of the river, and tired 
a es. a 
ver the plam in line and columns 
. the 
towards Leipsig, occupying 
feit, Paansdorfl, and Schonfeld 
~s ee | til» 
im strength, protecti: 
treat. 
at ’ , } ie & ba ta . > ) 
fi very heavy cannonade and 
some brilliant performances of ge 
- 


OomMer. 


Lit if re. 


il W inzingerode’ S$CAV; lr) ’ Mal k. 
edch ‘fly here the events of the day, 
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non the lett or 2a j ‘ ° 
tery, and open upon the columns 
. ? fremiaahl 
moe. Congreves tormrcaoe 


veapon had scarce acc omplished 
he point of paralysi a solid 
square of infar try, which 2 
fire delivered themselves ‘a (as if 
struck), when that gaiant 


er one 


eT 

pant Ky 

und deserving ofhe Ts capi 
. he 

* ' uc, alike an ( mam ent to as 


: and a ret to his friends 
and country, received a shot in the 
ne. l, which depris ed the army ot 
his services. Lieutenant ofttang: 
wars, who succeeded in the com 
I of the brigade, received the 


prince roy |’ sthan ks for th e services 
- ’ } 
they rendered. 
During the action, 
. 9 att ined us 
guns of Saxon artery jobise 
stphae 
m the enemy, and two West 4 
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fan regiments of hussars and two 
battalions of Saxons: the former 
were opportunely mi le use of on 
rhe instant against the enemy, 4s 
our artillery and ammunition were 
eet all forward; and the prince 
wal addressed the latter by an 
ofer, that he would head them tm- 
mediately against the enemy, hich 
they to a man accepte d. 

The communication being now 
est rablished betwee - drew grand a . 
tacks and that of these two armies, 
the gt and duke Co nstantine, ge- 
serals Platoff, Mi r iradovitch, and 

other officers of distinction, jo nned 
the prince royal, communicating 
the events carrying on in that di- 
rection. 

It seems the most desperate re- 
stance was made by the enemy at 
Probethede, Strelleritz, and Coune- 
vitz ; but the different columns 
hearing on these points, as detailed 
in my former disp: itch, finally cars 

ned every thing before them. Ge- 
neral Benni igsen t acy) the villages 
vpon the right bank of the Reuts- 
enc » having been ‘ ined by re- 
aril Bubna from Dre sden , general 
Tolsto; ry having come up al d re- 


lieved the former in the blockade of 


that city, and general Guilay ma- 
aeurri ig with twe nty-five thousand 
Austr vans upon the le {ft bank of the 
Elster, yener: “al lhie Im: in and pi ince 

Maurice L ichtenstein’s corps move d 
upon the same river; and the result 
at the day hora that the enemy lost 
above forty thousand men in killed, 
Wounded, and prisoners, sixty-five 


pieces ot artillery, and seventeen 
battalion ‘ of German infantry wit! 


aeiaks hah Qebilae Pg 


ail their staff and gener: als, which 
came Over en masse ; iP g the ac- 
tion. 


The armies remained ‘up on the 


on “er 
Rround, On which thoy had sO 


7 


ravely Conquered, this n ie! ht. The 
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prince royal had his bivouae at 
Paunsdoril ; general Blucher’s re- 
mained at Witteritz, and the em- 
peror’s and the king’s at Ro 

About the close of the day, it 
was understood the enemy were re- 
tiring by Weissenfels and Naum- 
burg; general Blucher received an 
order from the king of Prussia to 
detach in that direction. The move- 
ment of the prince royal’s army 
- eompletely excluded the retreat on 
Wittenberg, that upon Erfurt had 
long since been lost to the m 5 the 
line « of the Saale alone remains; and 
as their flanks and rear will be ope- 
rated upon during their march, it 
is difficult ro say with what portion 
of their army they may get to the 
Rhine. 

‘his morning the town of Leip- 
sig was attacked and carried, after 
a short resistance, by the armies of 
general Blucher, the prince royal, 
and general Bennigsen, and the 
grand army. Marshals Marmont 
and Macdonald commanded in the 
town; these, with marshals At 
reau and Victor, narre wly esc ae 
with a small esc Ort. 

Theit n cy 's the emperor of 
Russia, ony the king of Prussia, 
and the crown Pp rince of Sweden, 
Cuci hhe ding the iy resp ‘ctive troop ‘ 
entered the town at differ nt | nts, 
and met in the Creat Square. The 
acclamations and rejoicings of the 
people are not to be described. 

The multiplicity of brilliant 


hievements, the impossibility of 


ac 
dot Ing yt istice to the firmness that 
has been displayed, the boldness « f 
the conception of the comm: inder- 
in-chief, field-marshal the er nee 
Schwartzenberg, an d of the othe 

experienced leaders ; together with 
the shortness of the time allowed 
me fer making up this dispatel 

will plead, l hope, a sufficient ex- 
Cuse 
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euse for my not sending a more ac- 
curate or perfect detail, which I 
hope however to do hereafter. 
send this dispatch by my aid- 
de-camp, Mr. James, who has been 
distinguished for his services, since 
he has been with this army: h® has 
also been with me in all the late 
events, and will be able to grive 
our lordship all further particn- 
emi have the honour to be, &c. 
Cwarces Srewarr, licut. gen, 
P.S. On the field of battle this 
day an officer arrived from general 
Tettenborn, bringing the informa. 
tion of the surrender of Bremen to 
the corps under his orders, and the 
keys of the town, which were pre- 
sented by the prince royal to the 
emperor of Russia. C.3S. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
LONDONGAZETTR EXTRAORDINARY 
of Wednesday, November 3. 

Foreign Offi e, Now. 6, 1813. 
Dispatches, of which the following 
are copies, have been this day re- 
ceived from the honourable lieu. 
tenant-general sir C, W. Stewart, 
at the office of viscount Castle. 
reagh. 
Prince royal’s head-quarters, 
Cothen, October 14, 1S1tS. 

My lord,—1 write but a few lines, 
as from our present situations | am 
uncertain if this dispatch may ar 
rive. 

lL acquainted your lordship, in 
my dispatch of the llth, that the 
army of Silesia and that of the 
prince royal were @ cheval on the 
Seale on the Lith instant. 

On the 12th, it appeared that 
the enemy had collected consider- 
ably on the right bank of the Mul- 
da, between Duhen, Eulenberg, 
and Jesnitz, while at the same time 
it was believed he remaized in force 

rainst the grand army; but all his 


( Noventher, 


forces seemed to be concentrated 
between the Mulda, Leipsig, and 
Torgau. " 
The grand army on the 19th, ac. 
cording to advices received here 
. ’ 
was posted as follows: The maia 
body at Altenburg: general Wis. 
genstein’s corps at Borna, where it 
appears he had a successful aGair 
with the enemy 3 geaeral Kleinay 
at Frohberg ; generals Guilay and 
Thielman at Zeitz ; prince Max. 
rice Lichtenstein at Pegau ; prene- 
ral Bennigsen had advanced from 
Peterswalde and Dohna to Wald. 
heim; and general Bubna had a 
very brilliant affair before Dresden 
on the! Och; he alsosucceeded in car. 
rying the téte-duepont at Pirna, 
destroyed the boats, and took can. 
non and prisoners. The enemy has 
only left, according to report,12,000 
men as a garrison in Dresden, 
To this general information was 
added the report, that the enemy 
had debouched from Wittenberg on 
the right bank of the Elbe, and had 
forced the corps of general Thumen 
to retire on the Lith. It became 
now of the greatest importance to 
ascertain the amount of the enemy's 
force passing at Wittenberg. That 
Bonaparte should adopt a measure, 
passing with all his army at Torgaa 
and Wittenberg, which abandons 
all his communications, and allows 
all the allied armies to be united 
and placed between him and France, 
seems so desperate, and so little in 
military calculation, that unul this 
interesting crisis develops itself, i 
is impossible to pronounce 22 Op 
nion. 

‘The crown prince, upon the above 
state of affairs, recrossed the Saale 
on the 13th, and marched to Co- 
then, were he has taken post; being 
thus within march of geaeral Blv- 


cher at Halle, each army can rece 
procally 
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mcally support each other, and 

combine their movements ; and the 
d army may be ex pected every 
at Leipsig. ; 

The news of this day 1s, that six 
divisions of the enemy’s army and 
the guards have passed at Witten- 
berg, and are directing themselves 
oa Berlin. 

Our communications across the 
Fibe at Rosslau and Acken have 
been attacked, and the former given 
up by general Tauentzien, who, to 
sald boing taken in the rear by the 
enemy, who had passed at Witten- 
berg, has joined general Thumen, 
sal is falling back on Zerbst and 
towards Potsdam. 

The momentary loss of our com- 
munications across the Elbe, except 
below Magdeburg, may be a tem- 

ary inconvenience ; but the anni- 
lation of the French army being 
the sole object, the crown prince 
hasadopted theresolition of march- 
ing to Halle, and joining the corps 
of general Blucher and the grand 
army; and when all the armies shall 
be united, it will be indeed strange 
if your lordship does not receive a 
geod account of the enemy. 

The tintelligence of the treaty 
being signed with Bavaria has are 
nwed from the grand army. 

General Walmoden’s corps, as 
well as general Tauentzien’s, must 
act according to circumstances ; it 
difficult decidedly to say what line 
they will adopt. I have the honour 
whe &e. = Cuartes Stewart, 

lieut. general. 


Halle, October 15, 1813. 
My lord,—The accounts trans- 
mitted in my dispatch of the 14th 
fstant, founded on the informa. 
ieee em of six divisions of 
mys young guards havin 
ébouched from Wittenberg, - 
Woops from Torgau on the 
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right bank of the Elbe, likewise his 
having taken possession of Dessau, 
may cause a momentary anxiety in 
the public mind. I am anxious 
therefore as early:as possible to re- 
move it, and I now have the ho- 
nour to inform your lordship, that, 
according to later intelligence re- 
ceived, the enemy is recalling his 
troops from the direction of Witten. 
berg and the Lower Mulda, and 
seeras to be assembling them in the 
neighbourhood of Leipsig, Taucha, 
and Eulenberg. ‘This intelligence 
is in part derived from a lieutenant- 
colonel of the French staff, taken 

risoner, on whom was found a 
ae addressed to marshal Mar- 
mont, enjoining him to put him- 
self in march tor Leipsig, and to 
place himself under the orders of 
Murat. 

The enemy’s forces that have 
been maneuvringon the right bank 
of the Mulda, and that crossed the 
Elbe, are commanded by marshals 
Ney and Marmont ; and they have 
so studiously concealed their move- 
ments by marches and counter- 
marches, and the country is so en- 
closed and difficult near the conflug 
of those rivers, that the informa- 
tion is not precise. The intelligence, 
however, from the grand army is 
positive as to the enemy’s asseme 
blage in the neighbourhood of 
Leipsig. On the I4th he retired 
from Zerbst, and withdrew from 
Acken, where he had shown hime 
self: having destroyed our téte-de- 
pont at Rosslau, he abandoned it, 
and the Cossacks of general Win- 
zingerode’s corps of the prince 
royal’s army drove him from Des- 
sau, which was re-occupied. ‘These 
different events confirmed the other 
intelligence, and appearances denot- 
ed the movement from Wittenberg 
to have been undertaken with a 


view of alluring the northern army 
to 











































to repass the Elbe. Upon gencral 
military principles, to have crossed 
that river without possessing Wit- 
tenberg may beconsidcred by many, 
a doubtful if not an imjudicious 
undertaking ; but on the other hand 
must be balanced the advantages 
derived from the union of about 
three hundred thousand men, sur- 
rounding the enemy on all points, 
the state of demoralization in his 
army, their distress for provisions, 
which, hemmed in as they are, 
mist necessarily increase; and last- 
ly, the advantage of res rting al 
once to immediate and vigorous 
i in all quarters. 
f Sweden had 


offensive operatior 

The prince roya 
detached on the ltth a division of 
his army, under the orders of the 


. ’ 7 
prince ot lesse Homburg, to re- 


1 
, 
if 


establish his communication at 
Acken, and to ensure the passage 
of the river and the town (which ts 
strong), by strengthening it as far 
as possible: general Hirschfeld 
had, however, secured this pomt 
before the reinforcement arrived. 
The garrison of Magdeburg made 
attempts upon the post ot Bern- 
burg on the Saale, a point of in- 
finite importance for the passage 
of that river, in case of need; they 
were, however, here again checked 
by another detachment of Cossacks 
of general Winzingerode’s corps, 
and two battalions and some uns 
were placed here in garrison. The 
prince royal’s army extended this 
day with its right in the direction of 
the mountain of Petersberg, a pomt 
which forms a principal feature in 
this country, from its adrupt rise ; 
his left towards Céthen and Els- 
dorf, while his advanced guard was 
pushed into the villages on the left 
bank of the Mulda. 

The Silesian army were in posi- 
tion near Halle, with their advanced 
guard at Merseberg and Schenditz. 
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Tau Ice Lichtenste lil, posted at 
Vetssenfels by Naumbo rg, and 
| penn - ith generals Thielman and 
Patol, tow ards Lutzen, and onthe 
rm reat with the corps of general 
Kieinay, who marched to Borna, 
and was to detach to Grimma and 
Colditz. The Russian grenadiers 
and cuirassiers were at Altenburg, 
‘Lhe main body of the grand army, 
viz. the COT} s of reneral Meerveld, 
the Austrian army of reserve, the 
Russian and Prussian guards, took 
post at Zeitz, the corps of Colloredo 
at Chemnitz and Penig, and de 
tached towards Rocklitz. General 
Bennigsen had orders to make him 
self master of the roads leading on 
Nossen and Meissen, and to push 
on with all possible expedition. 

Inthis general position the armies 
are to pass on, hemming in the 
enemy until th y are enabled to 
make an attack on all sides. k 
would appear, under these circum. 
stances, if the enemy forces his 
passage against any oneof thecorps, 
the others united will fall on the 
point attacked. ‘This operation bes 
comes the more easy, in proportion 
as the communication between the 
different armies is established, and 
the circle round the enemy 1s nat 
rowed. In the event of a retreat 
the left bank of the Saale affords a 
very strong line on the one side, 
the positions of Lutzen, Wet 
and Altenburg, ou the other. 

I have also to acquaint your “ 
ship, that the Bavarian corps of ge 
neral Wrede, and the Ausias 

corps 
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of prince Reuss, are moving 
by marches on Bamberg. 

I fee) naturally anxious to keep 
rour lordship in ug of the 
most constant intelligence: in doing 
o Lam well aware (as information 
vaties every hotir) that I may run 
the risk of inaccuracy, but I must 
hope inthis case for your indul- 

ce. 

All the corps of the grand army 
have moved forward this day. Ge- 
geral Blucher has moved to Gros 
Kugel and Skenditz, and pushed 
his advance towards Leipsig ; and 
the prince royal has his right in 
front of Petersberg, and his left at 
Zesbig, with the Swedes near 
Wettin, and the advance at Breh- 
ie 5 I have the honour to be, XC 
(Signed) Chances Stewart. 


WINDSOR, 


The monthly meeting of the 
gueen’s council, as directed by the 
egency act, took place,this day. 

members of the council, con- 
aating of the archbishop of Canter- 
bory, the duke of Mentrose, earl 
ot Winchilsea, andlord Arden, ar- 
nved at the lodge, where they were 
tectived by the five physicians at- 
tending the king, who laid before 
em their monthly report, which 
as follows :— 


Windior Casile, Revember 6. 


His majesty has continued un- 
femittingly in the full influence of 
let for many months past. 

as Since the last report had a 

t merease of it; but this 
again subsided into its former 
_ His majesty’s bodily health 
‘ie 80 appearance of decay, and 
: pints are generally in a com- 


State. 
— WALFORD, =. WILLIS. 
- BalLtie, R. WILLIS, 
* MEREAD|n, 


duds, 
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War Department, Nov. 9. 

‘Lord Bathurst presents come 
pliments to the lord mayor, and has 
the satisfaction to acquaint his 
lordship, that lord A. Hill is ar- 
rived with dispatches, dated Vera, 
Nov. 1, announcing the surrender 
on the preceding day, by capitula- 
tion, of the fortress of Pampeluna,” 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Downing-sireet, Nov. 9. 
“Tord Arthur Hill has this 


morning arrived with dispatches 
from field marshal the marquis of 
Wellington, to earl Bathurst, dated 
Vera, Nov. 1, of which the follow. 
ing are extracts: 

“ Vera, Nov. !, 1813. 

“ Nothing of importance has oc- 
curred in the Ite since I addressed 
your lordship last. 

“ The enemy’s garrison of Pam- 
peluna made proposals to don 
Carlos d’Espana to surrender the 
place on the 26th October, on con- 
dition, first, that they should be al- 
lowed to march to l’rance with six 
pieces of cannon: secondly, that 
they should be allowed to march 
to France under an engagement 
not to serve against the allies for 
a year andaday. Both these cone 
ditions were rejected by don Car- 
los d’Espana, and they were told 
that he had orders not to give them 
a capitulation on any terms ex- 
cepting that they shou!d be prison- 
ers of war; to which they declared 
they would never submit.” 


“ Vera, Nov. 1, 1812. 

* Since I wrote to your lordship 
this morning, L have received a let 
ter, of which I enclose a copy, 
from mariscal del campo don 
Carlos d’Espana, in which he an- 
nounces the surrender by capitu- 
lation of the fortress of Pampeluna, 
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the garrison being prisoners of 
war; upon which event | beg 
leave to congratulate your lord- 
ship. 

“TI cannot sufficiently applaud 
the conduct of don Carlos d’Es- 

ana, and that of the troops under 
bie command during the period 
that he has commanded the block- 
ade, that is, singe the beginning of 
August. 

“In every sortie which the enc- 
my have made, they have been re- 
pulsed with loss, and the general 
and the officers and treops have, 
on every occasion, conducted them- 
selves well. Don Carlos d’Is- 
pana was severely wounded on the 
10th of September, as reported in 
my dispatch ef the 19th of that 
month ; but having reported that 
he was able to continue to perform 
his duty, I considered it but justice 
to allow him to continue in a com- 
mand to which he had to that mo- 
ment performed the duties in so sa- 
tisfactory.a manner ; and I am hap- 
py that it has fallen to his lot to be 
the instrument of restoring to the 
Spanish monarchy so importanta 
fortress as Pampeluna. 

“ Not having yet received the de- 
tails of the terms of the capitulation, 
I must delay to forward them till 
the next occasion. 


(Translation. ) 
Most excellent sir, 


“Glory be to God, and honour 
to the triumphs of your excellency 
in this ever memorable campaign ! 

“T have the honour and the 
gteat satistaction of congratulating 
your excellency on the surrender 
of the important fortress of Pam. 

eluna, the capitulation of which, 
mace been signed by the superior 
officers intrusted with my powers, 
and by those delegated by the ge- 
neral commanding the place, I 


ae Te SS ome Fe 
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have, by virtueof theauthority which 
you conferred upon me, just rarigie 
Lhe FAarrison remain prisoners of 
war, as your excellency had deter. 
mined from the beginning that ther 
should, and will murch out tomor. 
row at two in the afternoon, ig 
order to be conducted to the port 
of Passages. 

* Our troops occupy one of the 
gates of the citadel, and those of 
‘rance the place, 

“May God guard the precious 
life of your excellency! 

*© Dated from the camp in fron 
of Pampeluna, 31st October, 1815, 

(Signed)  ‘“CuHarcas Espava, 
“ His excellency field marshal the 
duke of Ciudad Rodrigo.” 
COURT OF KING’s BENCH, 

Lb: king v. Bingham. 

10. Mr. Jekyll began by observ. 
ing, that the application which he 
was now about to meuke to ther 
lordships was one of peculiar inter. 
est and importance to his clieat= 
of far more interest and importance 
than such applications generally 
were even to the parties concerned 
inthem. In this their lordships 
would readily agree, when he 
stated that his client had been, for 
thirteen years, a justice of the 
peace for the county in which be 
resided, during the whole of which 
time he had maintained a pure and 
unspotted character ; that he was, 
besides, a beneficed clergyman of 
the church of England; and that 
the application which he had now 
to make to their lordships wah 
that a verdict which had bees 
found against him onan indictment 
charging him with conspiracy 
fraud should be set aside, anda 
new trial be granted. The indict 
ment in question came on ft be 
tried, at the last assizes for the coma 
ty of Hants, before Mr. baron 
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Graham. It consisted of 15 dif- 
rent counts; but he believed he 

ht divide the whole into three 
disnnct charges ‘=I st, that of con- 
spiracy with one James Coope r to 
purchase a house for 7.507. and 
defrauding the said James Cooper 
by selling the same house again to 
kim for 2200/. 2dly, imposing 
ypon his brother justices, by in- 
dycing or suffering them to con- 


tinue granting for a number of 


veirs a floating license to a pub- 
lichouse which had no existence 3 
and Sdly, defrauding the revenur, 
by stating the consideration money 
in the deed of conveyance to be 
only 19607. when it was actu: 
200. by which concealment 
samp required for the deed was 
oily 10/, whereas it ought to have 
been 20/. that being the amount of 
the stamp required for any sum 
thove 2000L—T'o enable thet 
lordships to understand the present 
cas, tt would be necessary to in- 
mm them, that about eight years 
ago the defendant Mr. Bingham 
¥as proprietor of a public-house 
Steated tear the beach at Go: port, 
tader the sien of The Audacious 
and Révolutionaire; but that the 
rdnance board having occasion for 
Me ground on which that house 
tog, the same was purchased by 
Sem from the defendant, and 
pulled down. A person of the 
same of Beach was then the occu- 
per of that house, and he applied 
to the defendant, requesting thar, 
tthe defendant should become 
>  ahama ei house, and pro- 
a for it, he (Beach) 
the refusal of it as 
ro Beach afterwards, him- 
applied annually to the magise 
a license to a public- 
Under the sign of ‘The 
i$ and Révolutionaire ; 
Was irom year to 
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year granted to him, the magis- 
trates knowing that there was no 
sich house. So far, however, from 
this having been done through the 
means or influence of the defendant, 
he néver was present at the time of 
granting such license, but uniform. 
ly left the court previous to the 
appiication being made. 

Lord Ellenborough | said, he 
oughtto have done more ; he ought 
to have told all he knew. 

Mr. Jekyll observed, that the 
magistrates were perfectly aware 
that there was no house under the 
sien of ‘The Audacious and Révolu- 
tronaire. 

Lord Ellenborough said, keep- 
ing a license thus afloat was a 
mivst disgraceful practice. It was 
thus, however, ascertained, that 2 
Hoating license, in that part of the 
country, was worth 14.502. ; a house 
which had been purchased for 750/. 
by having this floating license at- 
tached to it, became, it appeared in 
a moment, worth 2200/2. 

Mr, justice Bailey. — Plus the 
license it is worth 2200/,; minus the 
license it is purchased for 7502.” 

Mr. Jekyll submitted that the 
defendant was not to be charged 
as guilty of this offence, he havmg 
taken no steps to procure the license 
to be kept atloat. Taking it, how- 
ever, for argument’s sake, as true, 
that he had imposed upon Cooper, 
by selling to him the house in ques- 
tion at too large a price, consider- 
ing what he had paid tor it, still, 
the learned counse} contended, this 
could be no ground for charging 
him with a conspiracy. There 
must be two or more persons cone 
cerned, in order to lay the foun- 
dation for a charge of conspiracy ; 
but here, to lay that foundation, 
the prosecutor had thought proper 
to charge the defendant us guuty 
of conspiracy with this very persot, 
(K 2 James 
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James Cooper, to defraud him- 
self; as if A, and B. could be guil- 
ty of conspuing to defraud B, 
"This, he subn itted, disp sed of the 
two first heads of the charge; and as 
to the third, which regarded the 
fraud that was 
casily When Coo- 
per first applied to the defendant, 
wishing him to purchase the house 
in question, and then to seu it and 
the license to him, the defendant 
informed him that he must apply 
to Mr. Beach, and procure his cone 
sent. This was done; andthe sum 
agreed to be paid to Beach, for his 
concurrence, was 1507. ‘This sum 
was to come out of the price of 
2900], and, of -course, formed a 
deduction from the consideraticn 
money for the conveyance. 

Mr. justice Dampier observed, 
Even then the consideration money 
would be 2050/. whereas in the 
deed it was stated to be 1900/. 

Mr. Jekyll said, there were other 
deductions also agreed to be allow- 
ed; and, besides, the defendant was 
not present at the execution ol the 
deed, which was a conveyance 
direct from Watts, the original pro- 
prietor, to Cooper, the sums having, 
at the ume he saw the deed, stood 
blank. He submitted, on the 
whole, that there was nothing so 
objectionable in the conduct ot the 
defendant, who had not thought it 
necessary to practise any conceal- 
ment. 

Lord Ellenborough was asto- 
nished to hear that Mr. Bingham 
should think that in a transaction 
of this kind, carried on among 
his brother magistrates, no conceal- 
ment was necessary. Whether they 
had suffered their minds to be tinc- 
tured by thesignofthehouseto which 
this floating: license had been grant- 
ed, his lordship could not say ; 
but he must say that this was a most 
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audacious and disoraceful tranes 
action. Lhe defendant had eighr 
years ago sold to the a 
board a suiliie hones bel = 
; . ‘ ; VuPineg to 
him, for which, it they treated him 
as they did every other person 
with whom they had any dealings 
; ‘ ’ 
he must have received no pequri. 
ous consideration. From that time 
a license had been kept afloat for 
a hause under the same name, no 
such house being Ik existence, 
Having, however, at length pur. 
chased 2a house for 7502. ; by ar. 
taching to it this floating license 
he raises it in value to 2200). and 
sells it fer that sum. Having done 
sO, it is obvious that the considera. 
tion money to be expressed in the 
deed, and by which the stamp de. 
ty is to be ascertained, is 2200, 
In fraud of the revenue, however, 
the price specified in the deed is re- 
duced to 19002. and in this manner 
is the stamp duty reduced from 
20/. to 10/. It was impossible, his 
lordship conceived, in such circum- 
stances, to say that a fraud had act 
been practised ; and, on the whole, 
he saw no ground for setting aside 
the verdict, or granting the deten- 
dant a newtrial. 
Mr. Gazalle said, Mr. Bingham 
was in court; but he presumed to 
think their lordships would not 
think it necessary at present tor 
der him to be committed. 
Mr. serjeant Pell said, he had 
no wish to press the court om bis 
subject. 


Lord Ellenborough observed, 
that the learned serjeant knew bis 
duty, and, he had no doubt, ' 
do it. The court was notia 
habit of ordering persons so situat 
to be committed, if no motion ¥# 
made to that efect. 

No such motion being mast, 
the defendant of course was 8 


imitted: he was at 
comi cht 
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bt up for judgement, and 
gntenced to be imprisoned for six 
months. 
PARIS, 

15. On Sunday the 14th Nov. 
after mass, her majesty the empress 
being in her apartments in the pa- 
lace of the Thuilleries, surrounded 
by her ladies and officers in her 
service, gave an audience to the 
minister at war, who presented to 
her 20 stand of colours taken from 
the enemy in the battle of Wachau, 
Leipsic, and Hanau. Each flag 
was carried by an officer. The 
minister and these oflicers were 
conducted to this audience by a 
master of ceremonies, and present- 
ed to the empress by the duchess 
of Montebello, lady of honour to 
her majesty. 

In presenting to her majesty, 
his excellency the minister at war 
said— ; 

“Madame—I present to your 
majesty the cclours taken at the 
battle of Wachau, Leipsic, and 
Hanau, which his majesty the em- 


peror sent me from the field of 


battle, and ordered me to present 
to your majesty, with the subjoined 
“These colours will attest to 
posterity the valour of the French 
armies, 
«© Trager : 
reasons without example 
em procured to our enemies great 
Advantages; they are for them 
Without glory 
‘hout glory; they cannot sup- 
org by similar trophies. . 
May | be permitted, madame, 
» Congratulate myself on this ho- 
Rourable miss; nm? 
© Her Maresty renlie — 
“ Mc k. Pi aye: 
monsieur the mimster at war, 
=I am Moved with 
rey ince, and with the 
iments ot my august husband 
“AY i} > Ss » —— anc 7 
iat he can do for me 1 


i this new pre of 
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merit of him, by my unbounded 
attachment to him and to France. 

“Place, on my part, these tro 
phies in the church of Invalides, 
that those brave men may see in 
them a proot of the intere st which 
l have tor them; I know all the 
claims which they have to my pro- 
tection.” 


IMPERIAL DECREK, 
EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES Oi 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Palace of St. Cloud, Nov. 11, 18]3. 


Napoleon, emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, protector of the 
coniederation of the Rhine, 
mediator of the Swiss confedera- 
tion, &c. 

Upon the report of our minister 
of finances, considering the urgency 
of circumstances, our council of 
state agrecing, we have decreed 
and do decree as follows :— 

Art. 1. There shall be collected 
80 centimes additional to the con- 
tribution on doors, windows, and 
patents of 1818. The said cen- 
times shall be payable by thirds, 
in the departments of the months 
of November and December 1813, 
and in January 1814, 

Art. 2. ‘the personal contribu- 
tion, and the part of the contribu. 
tion on property, which is collected 
by classes, shall be doubled for the 
year 1513; the additional impost 
sha!l be levied at the periods fixed 
by the preceding article. 

Art. 3. The allowanceon account 
of preceptors, and those of receiver Sy» 
upon the above-mentioned extra- 
ordinary contributions, shall only 
be imposed at this rate; for pre- 
ceptors a quarter, and for receivers 
the half, of the rate fixed as the tax 
on the f ring ipal, 

Ait. 4. Reckoning from this day, 
there shall be collected two new 
(K 3) decimes, 
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(150) P RIN 
decimes, by kilogrammes, on salt, 
and ten centimes in addition, as well 
as in respect to the receipts of ad- 
ministration of taxes collected, not 
subject to the war tenth ; asto the 
tarifs of Octroi, other than those 
of agreement and assesment. 

Ast. 5, The additional duty upon 
salt shall be collected upon salt re- 
maining in the warehouses, agree- 
ably to Art. 8 of the law of 8th 
April 1806, and to the imperial 
decree of the llth June follow- 
ing. 

Art. 6. Notwithstanding the dis- 
positions of the preceding arti 
the administration for s alt beyon d 
the Alps shall not sell salt above 60 
centimes the kilogramme (6 sols 
the lb.). 

Art. 7. The dispositions of the 
resent decree shall not be applica- 
yle, except in what relates to the 
tax upon salt, to the departments 
of the mouths of the Meuse, of the 
mouths of the Yssel, of the Upper 
Yssel, of Frese, of Western Ems, ot 
Eastern Ems, and of the Zuyder 
Zee, on account of the extraordi- 

nary charges which they sup- 
port. 

Art. 8. Our ministersare charged 
each as far as concerns him with 
the execution of the present decree, 
which shall be inserted in the bul- 
letin of the laws 

(Signed) NaPo.eon. 
The minister secretary of state 
ad interim, 
(Siyned) Duke of Capore. 
lo. Yesterd: iy the contractors 
for the old loan waited on the first 
lord of the treasury, and the chan- 
cell r of the exchequer, and thev 
were pre) ined to deliver a s@a led 
paper containing their offer, when 
Mr. Manning, governor of the 
bank, delivered the foll wing, mes- 
sage to Mr. Baring, for the infor- 
mation of all the parties ; 


C I 





om Se [ November, 

“ Tam desired by the first lord 
of the treasury, and the chancel! oe 
of the exch requer, that in case they 
29,000 000k. for the loan of 
~~» us morn iP, they 
cannot consider themselves bound 
to offer either the same amount of 
loan, or the same terms to compe. 
tition afterwards; but they shall 
consider themselves at liberty to 
make such art angements for the 
public service as they shall judge 
expedient.’ 

Upon which, after ¢ nferring 
together, they d ‘livered their ny. 
per; and the paper which had been 
put into the hafids of the governor 
of the bank, by the minister, was 
also opened ; when it turned out 
that the gentleman offered the pre. 
cise sum under which it had beeg 
determined by the minister that 
the contract should not be made; 
and we are assure vd that this coin 
cidence was purely accidental, 
They were declared the contrac. 
tors. ‘The terms are as follow :— 
Forevery 100/. sterling subscribed, 
they are to have— 
£110—5 p. cent. red. at 56} is £62 8 6 

67—3 p. cent, consols. 584 — WOE 
Discount ....- 398 


-_—_— 


£103 105 


On the return of the gentlemen to 
the stock exchange it bore a pres 
mium, which in the course of ‘the 
day , rose to 4 per cent. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAOR 


. ° 1@ 
Forcign Office, Nov. 21, 181% 


The baron Px d Mr, 
James Fagel have arrived this day 
from He sliand, deputed b Ace pre 
visional ge vernment, whic! Bane 
been established in that countTys 0 
inform his royal highness we 
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and his serene highness the 
ace of Orange, that a counter- 
revolation broke out in part of the 
United Provinces on Monday last, 
the 15th instant, when the people 
of Amsterdam rose ina body, a 
caiming the house of Orange with 
the old ery of Orange boven, and 
yniversally putting up the Orange 
olours. 
“Th example was immediately 
followed by the other towns of the 
provinces of Holland and Utrecht, 
»s Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, 
the Hfgue, Rotterdam, &c. 

The French authorities were 
dismissed, and a temporary govern- 
ment established and proclaimed 
in the name of the prince of Orange, 
and, until his serene hiyhness’s 
urival, composed of the most re- 
spectable members of the old go- 
vernment, and chiefly of those not 
employed under the French. 

Amsterdam, Nov. 16, 1813. 

The events of last night have 
shown the necessity of appointing 
without delay an administration in 
this great city, which in its form 
and composition may insure the 
confidence of the good citizens. 
In consequence, the officers of the 
Schuttery (armed burghers) have 
agreed to undertake the establish 
ment of such an administration; 
and a number of the most resnect- 
able inhabitants have been called 
omt and invited by them to tuke 
upon themselves, at so critical a 
moment, the honourable and inter- 
esting task of effecting every thing 

lat can contribute to prevent or 
he the incalculable vils of anar- 

iv, 

The following gentlemen have 

a tis dayvappointed, desired 
and authorised to reculate and 
divide amone_ ithe : rene 1. 
Bnetion: : Ky rn m ein es , 1e 
. ons, in the manner they shall 
Hdge most expetiient : . 


b\w hew 
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Me, J. C. van per Hoop. 
Mr. P.wA. van Boerzecatr. 
Mr. D. W. E tas. 

And twenty others, 


Amsterdam, Nov. 16, 1813. 
The colonel and chiet of the mu- 
nicipal puards, who has the great 
satisfaction of acquainting the pub- 
lic with the above circumstances, 
cannot let pass this opportunity, 
without admonishing his fellow- 
citizens in the most earnest manner 
to behave with temper and modera- 
tion; and at the same time ma- 
nifesting his expectation and wishes, 
that the joy which will be excited 
by these events may not induce or 
mislead the inhabitants to impro- 
per behaviour towards any per- 
sons whatsoever, or to pillage 
or plunder any private or public 
buildings ; since the’ officers and 
all the members composing the 
municipal guard are strictly re- 
solved to repel with all the powers 
of which they are in possession, all 
and any trespasses which may be 
committed, to the end that the per- 
petrators receive due punishment 
tor their offences, 
(Signed) The colonel and chief 
ot the municipal guard, 
G. C. R, R. vow Brienen. 


IN THE NAME OF HIS HIGHNESS THB 
PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
Leopotp, count of Limburg 
Stieum, governor of the Hague. 

As the blessed restoration is fast 
approaching, [ give notice to all 
the inhabitants of the Hague, that 
their wishes v ill soon be fulfilled, 
and that a provistonal government: 
will immediately be established, to 
provide for every thing, until his 
serene highness shall appear among 
Us. 

Inthe mean time [invite all good 
citizens to watch for the prescrvae 
(K 4) tion 
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tion of peace and order. I promise 
to the lowest a day of rejoicing, at 
the public expense; but I warn 
every one who would pillage and 
plunder, that the heaviest penalties 
will be inflicted upon them. 


[ Circulate this.] 


ORANGE BOVEN, 


Holland is free !—The allies ad” 
vance upon Utrecht. The English 
are invited.—The French fly on all 
sides.——The sea is open.— Trade re- 
vives.—Party spirit has ceased.— 
What has been suffered is forgiven 
and forgotten.—Menof consequence 
and consideration are called to the 
government.—The government in- 
vites the prince ta the sovereignty. 
We join the allies, and force the 
enemy to sue for peace.— The 
people are to have a day of re- 
joicing, at the public expense, with- 
out being allowed to plunder, or to 
commit any excess.— Every one ren- 
ders thanks to Ged.—Old times are 
returned. OxrancGe Beven! 


Every moment teems with new 
events of the greatest moment. 
Last night the following letter was 
addressed by earl Bathurst to the 
lord mayor :— 

“ Downing-sireet, Nov. 24, 1813. 

“ | have the satisfaction to inform 
your lordship, that the marquis of 
Worcester has arrived with dis- 
patches from the marquis of Wel- 
lington, dated St. Pe, the 15th in- 
stant, by which it appears that the 
enemy have been driven from their 
positions which they had been for- 
tfying with great labour and care 
for three months ; having lost 51 
pieces of cannon and near 2000 
prisoners. ‘The loss on our side is 
Very inconsiderable. 

«To the: urht honourable 
the lord mayor, &c. 
“ Baruurst,” 


PRINCIPAL 
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_ Foreign Office, Nov. %, Isls. 
Dispatches, ot which the followin 
are copies, have been this dy 
received by viscount Castlereagh 
his miajesty’s principal secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, from 
lieutenant- general the honourable 
sir Charles William Stewart. K.B, 
dated 
Gottingen, Nov. 2, 18}, 
My lord,—The intended move. 
ment of the main body of the army 
of the north on Cassel, as ce tatled 
in my last dispatch, has been ar 
rested, and the prince royal has 
been inducedto direct his operations 
towards Hanover and the North, 
for the following reasons : 
Marshal Davoust is still in posi. 
tion on the right bank of the Elbe, 
and seems very unwilling to sepa. 
rate from the Danes, so Jong as he 
can retain his hold; the corps of 
lieut.-gen. Walmoden is not of suf- 
ficient force to act offensively with- 
out considerable aid. The exter. 
mination of the enemy inthe north 
of Germany ; the possession of Bre 
men, the mouths of the Weser and 
the Elbe ; the speedy reduction of 
Hamburg ; the advantage of open- 
ing an immediate communication 
with England during the winter; 
he liberation of his majesty’s elec 
toral dominions, and the organiza 
tion of its civil and military power; 
the facility that will be afforded to 
thefuture operations of the northern 
army, either in Holland or on the 
Rhine, when their rear is entirely 
secure; and lastly, the hope o 
cutuing oft mat hal Davoust come 
pletely from Holland, are ™e 
United considerations which have 
determined his royal highness © 
alter his proposed movement, ™ 
the army of the North is now ia 


march for Bremen and Hanover, 
from 
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whence it will be directed 
act the remaining forces of the 
enemy in the north of Germany. — 
The prince royal transferred his 
garters from Muhlhausen to 
aeelstadt on the 29th, on the 
sith to Heiligenstadt, and yester- 
day to this place. ‘The advanced 
ard under Heut.-gen. Woronzoff, 
andéthe Russians under gencral 
Winzingerode, entered Cassel on 
the $0th. The Swedes and Prus- 
sans were in the neighbourhood of 
Heiligenstadt on that day, when 
bis royal highness determined on a 
change in his line of movement. 
Reports arrived from general 
Crernicheff, dated from Neuhaus 
the 27th. He detatls that having 
ined gen, Slowiski with another 
partisan corps from the grand 
army, he proceeded to Fulda, which 
town he occupied, making five hun- 
dred prisoners: he then destroyed 
the enemy’s magazines, and pro- 
ceeded to break down the bridges 
and render the roads as impractica- 
ble as possible, having contrived to 
post himself between the enemy’s 
main body and their advance: the 
manner gen, Czernichetf harasses 
them isnot to be described. While 
in his position at Fulda, he per- 
ceives the advance of their collected 
force, Consisting of some squadrons 
of gens @armes moving towards 
the town ; he intmediately advances 
with his Cossacks, charges and 
overthrows them, and then returns 
to follow the advanced guard on 
the great road towards Frankfort, 
carrying destruction to all the ene- 
mys means before their arrival. 
Gen. Czernicheff states that Bona- 
Parte went from Eisenach to Vach, 
and that he had the intention of 
ome to the Weser ; but the marcl 
See Prince + yal and marsha 
Biv ‘wer Prevented him, and h 
Mpposes his line will now be Wetz- 
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lar; he adds, his army is reduced 
to fifty thousand men, armed and 
collected ; many of the enemy, how- 
ever, are retiring in different direc- 
tions, even without arms; the re- 
treat forcibly resembles that from 
Russia. A party of Cossacks took 
a French colonel}, with a letter from 
Jerome Bonaparte to Murat; I en- 
close a copy of it, as It is an inter- 
esting document. Many accounts 
avree that the ercatest consternation 
reigns in France, and mtertor dis- 
content is manifesting itself very gee 
nerally. 

From the intrepid and dexterous 
exploits of the partisans we can 
turn with equal rejoicings to the 
grand movements of the allies. 
The emperor’s head-quarters were 
at Melrichstadt on the SIst ultimo, 
at Munerstadt on the first instant, 
and they are to be at Heldersheim 
this day. The grand army cone 
tinues tee march of its columns on 
Frankfort ; on the 7th it will arrive 
at Aschaffenborrg, and on the 9th 
on the Main 

hy letters from general count 
Wrede, of the 28th, he announces 
that he had attacked and carried 
the town of Hanau on that day 
with the Ist division of Austrians 
and Bavarians; he made a large 
number of prisoners; two more di- 
visions of his army were to join him 
on the 29th, and on the 30th all 
the Wurtemberg troops. General 
W rede was in communication with 
Orloff, Mensgikoff, and the partisan 
light corps of the grand army. 
General Wrede confirms the report 
of the enemy having only six thou- 
sand men in Frankfort ; they will 
probably retire on Cassel: he men- 
tions also the enemy’s retreat by 
Wetzlar and Coblentz, and adds, 
he will take measures accordingly, 

Marshal Blucher, with the 5Sile- 
sian army, reports from Philipstadt 
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and Hunsfeldt, on the 29th, that 
such is the disorder of the enemy’s 
flizht, he cannot a moment desist 
from the pursuit, however harassed 
his troops may be. His excellency 
is daily making prisoners, and is 
marching on Wetzlar. 

Gen. Bennigsen reached Halle 
on the 29th. It seems the corps of 
gen. Gouvion St. Cyr, originally 
stated to have left Dresden for 
Torgau and Wittenberg, and lat- 
terly supposed to be moving to 
Chemnitz, has nevertheless not left 
Dresden. A part of general Reg- 
nier’s corps (probably separated 
from the French army by the ope- 
rations of the allies and the battle 
of Leipsic) has been the corps that 
has been mistaken for gen. Gouvion 
St. Cyr’s. This corps is now en- 
camped near Torgau on the right 
bank of the Elbe. General Ben- 
nigsen is moving to the Elbe, to act, 
with all the different corps under his 
orders there, in the most vigorous 
manner. 

There is a report of a corps of 
the enemy, about eighteen thousand 
men, under gen. Molitor, moving 
from Holland, but I do not believe 
it has advanced further than Ko- 
vesden and Bourtanger. General 
Carra St. Cyr re-occupied the town 
of Bremena few days since witha 
part of his force, gen. Tectenborn 
evacuating it. It will, however, 
again be soon free. 

The movements of the prince 
royal’s columns in march are as 
follow:— The Russians proceed 
from Cassel by Paderborn to Bre- 
men and Oldenbourg; the Prus- 
sians, under gen. Bulow, to Min- 
den; and the Swedes to Hanover. 

It is with inexpressible satisfac. 
tion I report to your lordship the 
entrance yesterday of the allied 
troops into his majesty’s electoral 
dominions. ‘The enthusiasm, loy- 
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alty, and unbounded joy of the 
people is not to be described. and 
although ten years have senarated 
this country from their legitumate 
sovereign, it is obvious he lives in 
their hearts with the same deep. 
rooted affection as ever. The re 
ception of the prince royal must 
have been beyond measure gratify. 
ing to his royal highness, while the 
few English present were ereeted 
with unbounded acclamations. 

It is a remarkable and gratifying 
anecdote, that during the elevation 
of new authority and the destruc 
tion of every ancient memorial, the 
bust of our revered monarch (which 
I believe was a present of her ma. 
jesty to the professors and stu. 
dents) has retained its place in this 
university, and no sacrilegious hand 
has ever offered to remove it. 

Active measures are taking, un 
der the authority of the regency, 
for the re-establishment of all the 
civil authorities; and his roral 
highness the prince of Sweden, with 
the utmost attention and care in 
providing for his troops by requis- 
tions, has made arrangements for 
payment, and in every thing con- 
siders the country and its inhabrtants 
as the most favoured soil. 

I have the honour tobe, &e. 
C. Srewant, lieut.-gen. 
Viscount Castlereagh, &c. 
Copy of a tetter from Jerome Bont 
, arte to general Murat. 

My dear brother,—I learn that 
you are arrived at Vach ; this news 
disquiets me. My situation is hore 
rible—tell me the truth, and 
ther I should fall back, for I hare 
with me but four or five thous 
miserable conscripts—How is- the 
emperor ?——Do not makeme watt 
an answer—You will conceive ®Y 
anxiety. 

1 embrace you as I love you, 


Ce . ed J OME Naroveos. 
(Signed) JéR 
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Hanover, Nov. 11, 1815. 
lord,—I have little to detail 
Jordship since my last dis- 
patches. Thaveas yet seen no official 
account from whence a judgement 
can be formed of the manner in 
which Bonaparte, with the remnant 
of his army, extricated himself by 
Hanau and Frankfort, and passed 
the Rhine at Cassel. The sangui- 
sary and hard-fought actions by ge- 
neral Wrede merit unquestionably 
the highest encomiums. ‘The force 
of Bonaparte, as he retired on the 

line of his communications, 
was bly augmented by troops 
at Erfurt and other places on its 
march, and in his battles with ge- 
neral Wrede he seems to have 
brought forward seventy or eighty 
thousand men, a force much be- 
yond what we estimated him to 
Possess, after his various losses. it 


My 
to your 


is quite clear, however, he did not 


think himself secure with this num- 
ber, as during the last battle he 
appears to have sought his safety 
with an escort of ten thousand ca- 
valry, which gen, Czernicheff very 
gallantly and a little roughly 
handled. 

Marshal Blucher’s army seems to 
have been directed out of the great 
line of toad on Frankfort, on which 
they were following the enemy, and 
they were to march on Wetz!ar and 
Coblentz, It was considered when 
f Wrede occupied Hanau and 

rankfort, that Bonaparte would 
march on Coblentz. But by mar- 
thal Blacher being turned into 
another direction, it appears no part 
of the grand army could or did ar- 
rive in time to take part in the ac- 
tons with ven, Wrede; which is to 
be lamented, 
price roval moved his head- 
Sarters to Hanover on the 6th. 
o¢ Prussians under gen, Bulow 


Me at Minden, and gen. Winzin- 
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gerode will arrive in a day or twa 
at Bremen. The Swedes are march- 
ing towards Hamburgh. 

The corps of gen. Bennigsen is 
descending the Elbe, and is arrived 
at Leutzen. This general, with 
lieut.-gen. count Walmoden, will 
operate on the right bank against 
marshal Davoust’s position on the 
Stecknitz. Generals Winzingerode 
and Bulow will, however, not be 
delayed in commencing their march 
towards Holland. General Ben- 
nigsen brings ample force with him. 
General Bulow will in a few days 
have recruited his army, in his 
Prussian miajesty’s ancient states, 
to the number it amounted to be- 
fore the opening of the campaign. 
The ample, geritrous, and liberal 
aid of the prince regent, in arms 
and clothing, is of an invaluable 
consequence at this moment to 
these brave Prussians. The last 
convoys are all on the road to mar- 
shal Blucher’s and gen. Bulow’s 
armies ; and they are the means of 
re-equipping and arming these corps 
d’armée forthwith, nearly to their 
original establishments. It must 
be as grateful to the English ‘na- 
tion,as creditable to its government, 
to see how opportunely this aid is 
at hand. The gratitude of marshal 
Blucher and general Bulow, as ex- 
pressed to me, must be agreeable 
to your lordship. 

Marshal Blucher*’s march route 
is (I believe) as follows: At Frey- 
burg the 10th, Wegerbush the 1 Ith, 
Freyburg the 12th, and Muhlheim 
near Cologne the 13th. 

I forbear to recapitulate the en- 
thusiastic demonstrations that have 
followed the entry of the allies again 
into this capital. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) C. SrewartT, lieut.-gen. 
P.S. An account is just received, 


that a part of the French garrison of 
Mag- 
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Magdebourg has been entirely de- 
feated, and driven wnder the walls 
of the place. Seven hundred in- 
fantry and six cannon have been 
taken, 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
LONDON GAZETTE BK TRAORDINARY. 
Foreign Ofee, Nov. 25, 1813. 


Dispatches, of which the following 
are copies and extracts, have been 
this day received by viscount 
Castlereagh, his majesty’s princi- 
pal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, from his excellency the 
earl of Aberdeen, K. T. from 
his excellency general viscount 
Cathcart, K, T. lieutenant-gene- 
ral the honourable sir Charles 
William Stewart, K. B. and 
Edward Thornton, Esq. 

Dispatch from the earl of Aberdeen, 
K. ‘IT. dated Frankfort, Nov. 7. 
My lord,—His imperial majesty 

made his public entry into Frank- 

fort yesterday morning. He was 
met at some distance from the 
town by the emperor Alexander 
and his atténdants. His majesty 
received the keys of the city trom 
the chief magistrates at the Ha- 
nau gate, and afterwards proceed- 
ed on horseback through the prin- 
cipal streets to the cathedral church, 
where Zz Deum was pertormed. As 
I accompanied his imperial majes- 
ty on this occasion, I was an ear 
witness of the enthusiastic applause 
with which he was received. ‘The 
streets, windows, and even the roofs 
of the houses were crowded with 
spectators, who appeared to vie 
with each other m demonstra- 
tions of joy; it was impossible to 
mistake the sincere and heart-felt 
emouon by which they were pro- 
duced, ‘The atiectionate regard 
ofthe inhabitants was loudly testi- 

hed at seeing the $O% ereign, wh» 21 

yearsago had been crowned with- 
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i their walls, re-appear in the cha. 
racter r their deliverer, In the 
evening the tw 
the mney pa “ “ + a 
ceived with 
acclamations ; every sentiment of 
the piece which had reference to 
their exertions in the cause of Ev. 
a was loudly applauded. 
leasing as : 
these pene sain bi - es “a 
Sele » 2 am equally 
happy in being able to inform your 
lordship of the continued progress 
of the allies, and of the substantial 
acquisitions which have been me 
cently made by the accession of 
different princes to the common 
cause. The states of Hesse Darm. 
stadt, Nassau, and Baden, have 
respectively addressed themselves 
to his imperial majesty. They 
have renounced the confederation 
of the Rhine, and in imploring his 
majesty’s mediation with the allied 
powers have expressed their desire 
to join the alliance. Other states 
of less importance have followed 
the same course, and I may now 
venture to congratulate your lord. 
ship on the complete dissolution of 
that formidable confederacy, insv- 
tuted by Bonaparte for the double 
purpose of proving either an im 
pregnable bulwark to France, in 
the event of foreign ii. asion, oF the 
instrument in his hands of the sub- 
jugation of the rest of Europe. 
(Signed) AbExpEtN, 
To the right honourable lord 
viscount Castlereagh, &e. 


Extract of a dispatch from viscount 
Cathcart, K. T. dated Franktott 
on the Maine, Nov. 8, 1813. 
The emperor Alexander mace 

his entry into the city of Franklett 

on the Maine at noon on the 58 

‘nst. at the head of the bore 

artillery and about fifty squadrons 

of the cavalry of the Russian umpe 


rial guard and reserve, and § 
. squadroas 
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s of the Prussian guard, 
amidst the loudest acclamations of 
gany thousand inhabitants. 

His imperial majesty stopped 
seat the quarter prepared for him 
to seehis cavalry pass, which they 
4d in the most perfect parade or- 
der, after a march of one hundred 
English miles (cantoning and as- 
embling from cantonments in- 
duded), which they perfortned 
inforty-eight hours ; viz. from 
Schwinfurth, by Wurtzburg and 
Aschaffenbourg, to this place. 

On the following day the empe- 
ror Francis arrived. ‘The emperor 
of Russia met hisimpgrial and royal 
apostolic majesty at some distance 
from Frankfort, and both sove- 
reigns proceeded to the cathedral, 
where divineservice was performed, 
and Tt Deum was sung. 

The last dispatch I had the ho- 
nour to addressto your lordship was 
dated the $0th ult. from Meiningen. 
Napoleon has escaped’ from the 
Cossacks and his other pursuers, 
and has carried the remains of his 
guard, and some other corps, to 
the left bank of the Rhine, leaving 
bat few troops here. 

possession of a fortress at 
Erfarth has been the ereat instru- 
ment by which this retreat has been 
fected It was thought possible 
he would make some stand behind 
this post, while, on the contrary, 
he redoubled his speed : and having 
possession of the best road, while 
the cross roads by which the allies 
endeavoured to intercept him were 
karcely passable, he gained several 
marches, 

General count Wrede gallantly 
arested his progress for two days 
at Hanav son the first of which, pare 

ly, the French fought with 

: obstinacy, and the loss has 
ine on both sides. 
One small spot, where an 
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officer of rank, who saw it, assures 

me, that the carnage of men and 

horses was most extraordinary. 

The efforts of this Austrian and 
Bavarian army, though they stop- 
ped the enemy for two days, could 
not prevent bis arrival at Mayence 
before the columns under the 
orders of the field marshal prince 
Schwartzenberg could overtake him. 

There are different accounts of 
the enemy’s force; but consider- 
ing the numbers left on the field of 
battle at Leipsig, and in that city, 
the number of prisoners sent to the 
rear during the retreat by all the 
corps which came up with the ene- 
my, and the losses inseparable from 
all retreats of so difficult and so 
protracted a nature, it seems im- 
possible that he can have carried 
fifty thousand men with him, 
though there are persons who es- 
timate the force still higher. 

Bonaparte was present in the 
battle of Hanau, and his officers 
are said to have’ displayed more 
military talents on that occasion 
than they have lately shown. 

The main army is assembling 
here, and will immediately be reas 
dy. for ulterior operations. 

Field-marshal Biucher’s army 
is moving to the Rhine, in thé di 
rection of Ehrenbreitstein. His 
head-quarters are this day at Lim- 
borrg. 

The king of Prussia has been at 
Berlin and Breslau since the battle 
of Leipsig. His majesty is expect- 
ed here immediately. 

Dispatch from viscount Cathcart, 
K. T. dated Frankfort on the 
Maine, November 10, 1813. 

My lord—The enemy had re- 
tained a position at Hockheim, and 
was employed in restoring the old 


lines, whici: passed from the téte- 
de-pont at Cassel round that posi- 


tion, and back to the Rhine. 
Marshal 
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Marshal prince Schwartzenberg 
determined to put a stop to this 
work, and to occupy the position 
himself. With this view an attack 
was made yesterday, in which the 
lines were carried by assault, and 
the enemy was driven into the 


works of Cassel, with the loss of 


several hundred prisbners and four 
pieces of cannon. 

I have the honour to _ inclose 
herewith the report I have this 
moment received of this gallant 
affair from major-general sir Ro- 
bert Wilson. Ithas been the con- 
stant practice of the major-general, 
throughout this and the Jast cam- 
paign, to accompany every attack 
of consequence that has taken place 
within his reach, and on this occa- 
sion he was with one of the storm- 
ing parties. 

In adverting to this circumstance 
it is but justice to this officer to 
state, that the zeal, activity, and 
intrepidity, which he has displayed 
on every occasion, have conciliated 
for him the esteem of all officers 
of every rank and nation who 
have been witnesses of them, and 
have certainly done great credit to 
his majesty’s service. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

CATHCART. 
The viscount Castlereagh, &c. &c. 
Frankfort, Nov. 10, 1813. 

My lord—I have the honour to 
acquaint you, that the corps of the 
count Guilay and general Meer- 
veldt, with the Austrian reserve 
cavalry, moved to dislodge the 
enemy from Hockheim, which town 
and position it was understood he 
was fortifying. 

Count Gailay marched upon the 
chaussée from Hockst. General 
Meerveldt’s corps, commanded by 
prince Louis Lichteastein, was di- 
rected on the Donner Miuhl, be- 
tween Hockst and Cassel. 


By attack commenced about 
wo o’clock r. mM. The enemy 
fred vigorously from the cannog 
at Hockst UPON Six pieces of can. 
pon, in a work which headed the 
column of pi ince Louis, and threw 
many shells trom their mortars at 
Cassel), 

The Austrian artillery, however, 
advanced with so much courage 
and rapidity, that the enemy’s fre 
was soon slackened, when the co 
lumns of infantry rushed forward, 
and carried the entrenchment and 
town, which was surrounded by 2 
high wall, and double palisado at 
the entrances. 

The entrenchments had not been 
completed, but were traced on a 
considerable scale, 

Four pieces of cannon were 
taken, and the commander of the 
town, the aide-de-camp of general 
Gutlemeau, various officers, and 
several hundred men, were made 
prisoners. 

‘The remainder of the enemy 
(the corps of general Bertram) 
retreated upon Costheim and Cas- 
sel, and, occupying the intervening 
wooded ground, maintained for the 
rest of the day a sharp tiraillear 
fire, but in which they must have 
suffered much, as the Austrian can- 
non played on them from a height 
above their position, and other guns 
on the left bank of the Maine threw 
their fire in flank. 

The Austrian loss is not con- 
siderable; but several officers are 
much regretted. 

The prince marshal has ordered 
the heights above Cassel to be for- 
tified: until the works are com 
pleted, the corps engaged yester- 
day will occupy the ground. 

The sight of the Austrian flag 
again waving victorious over 
Rhine, and of the enemy’s great 
military depot, whence issued thos 
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srmies that have caused so much 
desolation and misery in Germany, 
excited an interest in yesterday’s 
erations which every individual 
felt, and which was finally exprest 
by peals of enthusiastic acclama- 
tions as the prince marshal passed. 

Rostar WiLson, major-gen. 


‘match from lieut.-general the 
honourable sir Charles Stewart, 
K. B. dated Hanover, Novem- 
ber 16, 1813. 

My lord—It is with sincere sa- 
tisfaction I have the honour to ac- 
quaint your lordship, that accounts 
were received this morning at this 
place, by his roval highness the 
crown prince of Sweden, from ge- 
wral Thielman, commanding the 
Saxon troops on the Elbe, which 
sate, that general Gouvion St. Cyr 
and the French garrison of Dres- 
den (consisting of near sixteen 
thousand men), after ineffectually 
atiempting to obtain a capitulation, 
werrendered as prisoners of war to 
general Kieinau, commanding the 
allied forces before the place. I 
congratulate your lordship on this 
good intelligence, and have the 

ur to be, &c, 

Caarres Srewarr, lieut.-gen. 
To viscount Castlereagh. 

Extract of a dispatch from Ed- 
ward Thornton, esq. dated Bre- 
men, 19th Nov. 1813. 

have the honour of informing 
pacar -_ l arrived in this 
wal Seria a swig: the prince 
eee cae 
found he of the preceding day. 
se ‘vey the messenger Da- 
bepttched  § sir Charles Stewart 
who, afer h. rom Hanover, and 
aving made an unsuc- 

Weser eet to go down the 

»Feturned to this place, He 
* again to-day. He gives 
Spportunity of informing 
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your lordship that the prince royal 
has received information, that the 
Russian troops belonging to the 
corps of general Winzingerode are 
in possession of Groeningen, and 
have advanced as far as the Yessel, 
where they occupy Zwol, Zutphen, 
and are inthe neighbourhood of 
Deventer. ‘The corps d’armée; 
under the command of general Bue 
low, is marching upon Arnheim; 
but the fatiguing marches which 
it has had to sustain have rendered 
it necessary to give the troops a 
few days repose between Munster 
and that place. 

This intelligence appears to have 
determined his royal highness to 
proceed in person to Helland, at 
the head of the Russian and Prus- 
sian troops, leaving the conduct of 
the affairs in the North, Davoust, 
and the re-capture of Hamburgh, 
to general baron Adlercrentz, with 
the Swedish troops and the corps 
of count Walmoden, and the Rus- 
sian troops under the command of 


general Bennicsen. 
© 6 


30. Thomas Rhodes, a nephew 
of Messrs. Haigh and Son, Mane 
chester warehousemen, of Alder. 
manbury, who had twelve months 
azo shown symptoms of mental 
derangement, and had been con- 
fined in St. Luke’s, contrived to 
make his escape, and at eight on 
Tuesday morning made his appear- 
ance at the counting-honse in 
Aldermanbury. On being informe 
ed that Mr. Haigh was from home, 
he went away, and called again 
about eleven, when Mr. H. dis- 
yatched a messenger to St. Luke’s. 
T'wo persons from thence soon after 
attended ; but the young man by 
that time had become very onts 
ragveous, and they declined taking 
hold of him without further assist- 


ance. Mr. Presto, the constable of 
the 
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the night for the ward of Cripple- 

ate Within, was sent for; and on 
Fi arrival, the unfortunate mantac 
mounted upon a small desk, and 
swore he would not be taken. Mr. 
Presto rushed up the two steps that 
led to the place where the lunatic 
had placed himself, struck him on 
the'legs, and received the contents 
of a pistol in his head. The un- 
fortunate man diced in less than two 
minutes. On the lunatic being 
seized, another loaded pistol, some 
powder, nine bullets, and a bullet 
mould, were found in his pocket. 
{ Hewas fully committed to prison ; 
andtried at the Old Bailey, on Mon- 
day, Dec. 6, when evidence was 

roduced to prove his insanity. 

he prisoner in his defence com- 
plained of i] usage. The judge 
(sir S. Le Blanc) sai’, that if the 
prisoner was insane, he must of 
course be acquitted. If he were 
insane, yet as he had not broke the 
peace either before or after the 
constable coming, the deceased had 
no right to seize him, there being 
no process against him ; the offence 
therefore would be but man. 
slaughter. ‘The jury acquitted the 
prisoner on the ground of insanity, 
and he will in consequence be con- 
fined for life as a lunatic. ] 

DECEMBER. 
FRANCE, 
MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 


The grand judge, minister of jus- 
tice, to the judges and tribunals 
of the empire. 

From the minister’s cabinet. 

(Circular). 

Paris, Nov. 1©.—In this moment 
of alarm, when every French heart 
must be deeply affected by the 
dangers of the country, I make 
this communication to you, who 
being honouredwith the public con- 
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fidence, can exercise 2 powerful in. 
fluence over the minds and feelin 
of your fellow citizens.—The fron. 
tiers of the empire on the side of the 
Pyrenees and on the north wens 
been forced—those of the Rhine 
andthe Alps are threatened—and it 
must not be concealed that the in 
terior of France will soon become 
the prey of the enemy, if meang 
equally prompt and vigorous be 
not adopted to frustrate his plans 
and disappoint his expectations. 
The deliverance of the country 
depends upon the speedy and come 
plete execution of the decree of the 
l6th of this month, by which 
$50,000 men are placed at the diss 
posal of the minister of war. Whea 
this great and salutary measure 
shall be fully carried into opere 
tion, we shall have nothing more 
to fear: but it must be observed 
that this object is most indispensa. 
ble; for, if it be not accomplished, 
France must become the theatre of 
war, and be delivered up to all the 
horvors which follow in tts train. 
It is well known that our enemy, 
embittered by former defeats, ad- 
vances against us, stimulated by 
the thirst of revenge: you may 
judge, then, the lot which would 
await us, were he to become ma® 
ter of our lives and properties 
This is not a question respecting 
glory, which has always had % 
much power over the French na- 
tion: but our integrity as a people 
is in danger, and with it the extst- 
ence of all thatis dear to us. 
is even death the worst we sho 
have to fear? Fire, devastation 
and the total destruction of our ui 
happy country—such is the spec 
tacle which will infallibly be exh 
bited, if France be subdued by bet 
enemy. We have to add to ths 
frightful picture scoffings of 


o 


kind, which are far more 
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ws be endured by an_hon nurable 
mind than death itself, and which 
the abhorrence the nica extites 
dees not permit me to describe. 
hee are the terrible mustortunes 
ehich threaten us, and which we 
ean avoid only by 2 generous sa- 


The North has poured forth its 
population, in order to bring us 
under the yoke, Let us oppose it 
with the flower of in order 
to avert the horrible fate which is 
preparing for us. We have for us 
the cr urage ( f ourt nad 


greal c 


Our ‘s 


genius of the : 
who lead them. But it 
mough. We ought 

OUT champi ns to a struogle too 
mnequal in point of numbers, and 
must, therefore uti 
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corresponding to th 
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not to expose 


What an en 

ment for cur veterans, to sce them- 

wives remforced by gallant youths, 

wd, incorporated in their ranks, 

wil enable them again to carry ter- 

tor into the enemy’s camp, to drive 

mm back, to deliver France 

to conquer that peace 

want of the whole we I 

The high spirited 
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* 10m the vr ice of the country now 

calls, will be prou F thelr } 
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estimation. When they are con. 

rinced that the fate of France is in 

eir hands, th. y will render their 

noble efforts equal to the glorious 

a they are called upon to 

> The sacred fame of honour 

ad patriotism i he! 
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In all periods of the monarchy, 
the judicial authorities of France 
have invariably displayed the most 
noble attachment to their prince 
and country. You, I doubt not, 
will prove that this respectable body 
is not degenerated, and to the ve- 
neration which you have won by 
your honourable administration of 


4 


justice, you will add universal grati- 


tude for the anxious care shown for 
the interests of your country in her 
day of peril. 
(Signed) The duke of Massa. 
OLD BAILEY, 
FORGERY. 

Yesterday John Drew May, late 
a bill-broker in the city, was indict 
ed for forging, altering and pub- 
lishing as true a navy bill drawn by 
the consmissioners for 732/, 13s. Sd, 
which was altered to 1732/, by add- 
ing the first figure of 1 thereto, 
with intent to defraud the commis 
sioners of the navy board. 

This case occupied nearly the 
whole day, but the facts lic in a 
very narrow compass. Mr. Ford, 
clerk at the victualling-ethce, prove 
ed that the bill was drawn under his 
inspection, and was made payable 
at nine months toa Mr. Kingsforth, 
for value recived. Witness de- 
livered it to Elliot and co. agents 
to Mr. Kingsforth, and he proved 
the sicnaturesof the commissioners. 
The bill was traced through dif- 
fercat hands until it fourtd its way 
to the prisoner on the first of July, 
when it bore its real value 732/, 
The prisoner personally presented 
the bill altered to 1732/7. to Bruce 
and Warren, bill-brokers, to get it 
discounted. The bill was discounte 
ed at the house of Bruce, Simpson 
ahd co, bankers. The prisoncr was 

roved to have received money for 
the bill, a part of which he paid 
into his bankers. The bill at length 
(L) found 
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found its way back to the drawer, 
when the alteration was discovered. 
It was next. proved that the pri- 
soner’s clerk (Lathey), his brother- 
in-law, was hich in his confidence, 
and that he had cheques with the 
prisoner’s signature not filled up, 
and in the prisoner’s absence he was 
accustomed to fillthem up. Some 
stress was laid on this circumstance 
by the prisoner’s counse l, to show 
the probability of Lathey having 
made the alteration in the bill. 

In defence the prisoner addressed 
the jury at some length, and dwelt 
upon the improbability of a man in 
his situation having conmmitted the 
forgery. ‘The latter part of his ad- 
dress was an appeal to the feelings 
of the jury. 

The judge, in summing up, ob- 
served, that it could be of no ad- 
vantage to Lathey to alter the bill. 
He, it appeared, was not to be 
found ; and it was proved that the 
bill was left in the prisoner’s hands 
in its original state, and that ithad 
been altered whilst in his possesston. 

The jury retired nearly three 
hours, and returnedaveidict,Guilty 
—Death. 


FORGED BANK NOTES. 


Hatton Garden. — Yesterday 
Stephen Underwood was brought 
up in the custody of Mathews the 
officer, for examination, ona charge 
of having forged bank notes to a 
large amount in his possession. 

Mr. William Ward, of Wood- 
street, Cheapside, stated, that on 
Sunday evening about five o’clock, 
he, in company with other gentle- 
men, was going along Goswell- 
street, when they observed a crowd, 
and, on goimg to see what was the 
matter, found the prisoner lying on 
his back in a fit, in the midst of the 
crowd, They proposed to take him 
to the next public-house, in order 


that he might be taken care of 
previous to which they propor 
search his pockets to gee what pro. 
perty he had about him; when ther 
found six Bank of England — 
four for 50/. each, one for 500, 
and another for 25. which a per. 
son of the name of Clarke, who 
accompanied the prisoner, put in 
his pocket. They took the prisoner 
to the next public-house; but beis 
refused admission, they brough: 
him to the house of Mr. Lyster, a 
respectable bookseller in the neigh. 
bourhood, where he and his pro. 
perty would be taken proper care 
of, when the notes were given up 
by Clarke, but Mr. Lyster requested 
witness to take the number and date 
of the notes, which witness did. Ip 
copying the third note for 50d. be 
observed the number and date cor. 
responded with the second note for 
the same sum; which created suspi- 
cion, and the result was, that they 
sent for a constable, and the notes 
were copied and lodged with Mr, 
Lyster. When the prisoner zeco 
vered, and learned that the consta- 
ble was sent for, he expressed a wish 
to be permitted to depart, stating 
that he would Icave the notes, as 
they were of no service to him, be 
had them only for curiosity, and 
rot them from one Denton in the 
Tieet prison, who made them, and 
that ne gave a Sl. note away on 
Saturday last. He made a very 
violent resistance to the officer, and 
strove toeffect his escape; and bemg 
a powerful man, they were under 
the necessity of tying his 
and feet, to prevent his escape. 

Mr. Thomas Lyster, of Spencers 
row, Goswell-street, corrobore 
this evidence ; as did 
Turner, the constable, of Bury- 
street, Clerkenwell. 

Mr. John Lees, inspector of notes 
to the Bank of England, examines 
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the plainuff, and NI 
Neely and 
Paternoster -t 
ne had tom 
junction rest: 
ants from publisi 
offering for sale, 2 wor 
«Time's Telescope,” 
ame was copied 
larger work, in two volume 
which the plaintiff was the author, 
and which: had been published by 
mim under the title of “™ Clavis 
Kalendariana,” being an historical 
account of all the different festivals 
saints’ da\ Ss holydat » ee. 
f obsolete rights 
“Tume’s Telesc pe,” the publica. 
won against the sale of which the 
present injunction wa: prayed, coi- 
tained only a4 partol ta plamtif’s 
work; but of that part so liberala 
ue had been made, that in almost 
erery page whole passares would 
be found exac ily inthe same words, 
and others with only colourable 
alterations from the plaintiffs work. 
The question, whether this injunc- 
bon ought or ought not to be 
granted, would depend very much 
®a view of the defendants’ publi- 
fatto, which should be handed up 
to his lordship, and in which his 
lordship would find those Passages 
which wete wholly copied from the 
$ work underscored ; and 
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ably altered, pointed out by the ree 
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ferences on the margin of the pub- 
lication. ‘The introduction to the 
pla ititl’s work wa historical 
account ot the kevy 
time previo") 
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aly colourably altered. The 
work consisted of three 
3: two parts of the work, the 
learned counsel admitted, were orl- 
Pinal ; at Jeast they were not stolen 
rom the plaintiff’s work; but these 
two parts were by much the least 
considerable and important part of 
the defendants’ publication. ‘Lhese 
two parts the defendants were at 
full tiberty to publish, for any thing 
that the plaintfl had tu Say to the 
contrary; but the learned counsel 
submitted, that as to thal 
the work entitled ‘Lim 
scope,” which was c 
adopted with colourabic ; NS, 
from the p! untril’s work « ratitle d 
“ Clavis Kalendariana,” the plain- 
tiff was entitied to an mjunction 
restraining the defendants fromsell- 
ing it, or from publishing it, or 
offering it to sale. 

Mr. Bell said, the part of the 
work as to which the plaintiff 
prayed for an injunction, was that 
which contained an “account of 
saints’ days and holydays, and their 
different customs, and notices of 
obsolete nghts and customs, &c.”’ 

‘I'he lord chancellor, after come 
paring the two works together, said, 
the plaintiff might take an imjunc- 
tion against the publishing so much 
of the defendants’ work as was CO- 
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pied from the work of the plaintiff. 
The plaimiff could not, in the cir- 
cumstances of the present case, 
take his injunction rencr lly against 
the publication of the whole of the 
matter contained even in that pare 
ticular part, the greater part of 
which was charged to be c pied 
from the prior publication of the 
Jaintiff. The court was not inthe 
f bit, where it did not all appear 
to bea CODY, of saying that the mn- 
junction must be granted against 
all the publication complaine of, 
aimst so much cf it as 
is a copy of the work upon which 
the piracy is charged to have been 
committed. Neither would an in- 


‘ . . . | 
junction pointing out the particular 
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parts irom the | ublication of which 
the defendantswere to be restrained, 
be practicable in the 
stance; as from the nun 
sages under-scored in the copy 
handed to his lordship, and which 
i 

were stated to be « Opi d from the 
aiatiff’s work, an injunction point- 
inv out allthose particular passages 
would go to the length of ten vo- 
lumes such ast! naller vi lume 
now lying before his lordship, being 
t! c det ndants’ wi r} 

Mr. Horn, » for the plaintiff, 


, " . } . . 
contended that it would be impos. 
ee ‘ “7 Bion  ecamc 
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cation souchttobe myomed,h meelf, 
wo separate those parts of that pare 
ticular head of the publication 
which were stolen from the plain- 
ull’s work, and then to retain any- 
thingr which could be published. 

The lord chancellor said, some 
parts he might. 

Mr. Horn submitted that in such 
& case the injunction ought to goto 
the whole of that part, the matter 
ot which throughout had been 
taken from the plaintifl’s work, the 
greater part of which had been co- 


pied, and the whole of which it 
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would be almost impossible to «. 
parate from the defendants’ poh. 
cation. The difficulty had hess 
created by the detendants th my 
selves, and on them, therefor 
should the inconvenience arising 
from their own act fall . 

The lord chancellor said, thar 


he could rot help. The rule of the 
court had been, not to grant an in. 
unction against the whole of a pub. 
ication where the whole of it was 
not a copy of some prior wort. 
L.et the injunction in this case be 
against the publication of the work 
in questy Nn, SO Taras it Wis a cony 
of the plaintitl’s wi rk, and also s0 
far as it consisted only of colour. 
able alterations from it. 

Mr. Bell said some of the altera. 
tions consisted of changing young 
lady into young woman, and in 
other respects copying the work of 
the plainuif. 

The lord chancellor sal I lady 
and woman were so much like eact 
other, that he would not advise the 
detendants to risk a breach of the 
injunction on the idea that that 
would be esteemed such an essen 
tial variation as the court could 
hold as an excuse for the breach of 
it. Let the injunction go against 


SO much ol the work in question as 
was copied or colourably varied 
from the plaintii’s work. His 
lordship also o1 fered that the it 


1 


itinction should be served as soon 


as it could be got from the offes, 
stat 

that the defendants might have aa 

opportunity of showing cause 4 


speedily as they chose. 
HOLLAND. 

4. On the 26th of November, 
the prince of Orange, accompanied 
by lord Clancarty, the British a 
nister, embarked at Deal on boar 
the Warrior, captain lord —— 
top, avd landed at Scheveling © 
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the 90th. _ His serene highness was 
seceived on his landing by an ime 
gense concourse of people, with 
geclamations of the greatest Joy, 
and every possible mark ot affec- 
ton and respect; and proceeded 
immediately for the Hague, having 
upon his landing issued the follow- 
ng proclamation : 

Wiliam Frederick, by the grace of 
God, prince of Orange and Nas- 
sau, &c. 

Dear countrymen !—Afier nine- 
ten years of absence and suffering, 
i have received with hearttelt joy 
rour unanimous Invitation to come 
among you. 1 am now arrived ; 
and, Ltrust, under Divine Provi- 
dence, that I shal] be the means of 
wstoring you to your ancient inde- 
pendence and prosperity. ‘I’his is 
my sole object, and I have the sa- 
tisfaction to assure you, that it is 
equally the object of the allied 
powers. It is in particular the wish 
of the prince rerent of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and of his government. Of 
this you will be convinced, by the 
unanimous assistance which that 
powerful country is immediately 


trust, will lay the foundation of 
those old and intimate ties of friends 
ship and alliance which so lone 
made the happiness of both states. 
lam come, disposed and determin- 
ed to forgive and forget every thing 
Mathaspassed, We have all but one 
common object; which its, to heal 
Me wounds of our native counu Vy 
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cure your independence, and to 
promote your happiness and wel- 
fare. My eldest son, who, under 
the immortal lord Wellington, has 
proved himseli not unworthy of 
the fame of his ancestors, is on his 
way to join me. Unite, therefore, 
dear countrymen, with heart and 
soul with me, and our common 
country will flourish again as in 
the days of old; and we shall trans- 
mit unimpaired to our posterity the 
blessings which we have received 
rom OUT aicestors. 

Given under my seal and Sig Tite 

ture, Dec. 1, 1513, 
(Signed) W. F, Pr. of Ornance, 
By command of his highness, 


"4 


H. Face. 


Amsterdam, Dec. 2. 
Yesterday, about three o’clock, 
his serene hiehness the prince of 
Orange made his solemn entry into 
this capital, through the gate of 
Haerlem, under the roar of artil- 
lery, and with the ringing of all 
the bells. The joy was ceneral 
among all classes of the inhabit- 
ants; the numbers of the populace 
that were assembled, and flew to 
every part where his highness passe 
ed, were description ; the 
joyful acclamations of Huzza! 
Oranve Boven! and Long live 
prince William the [irst, sovereign 
prince of the Netherlands! were 
uninterrupted. The whole city will 
be illuminated this evening. 
Utrecht, Dec. 1, 7 o’clock in the 
morning. 
The provisional government 
thecity of Utrecht informs the good 
inhabitants of this city, that they 


have this day received the followe 


: 


past 


ot 


ing letter : 

«“ General Von Bulow, who is 
advancing, yesterday evening took 
the town of Arnheim by storm, 
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The garrison were put to the sword. 
A small number of them had re- 
tired in the greatest di order, being 
pursued by the c ivalry. I request 
that you will ive information to 
the public of this happy and im- 
portant event, as it may be very 
grat ving to many of them, 

* "The major and commandant 
of the regiment of black hussars, 

(Signed) “Sanpr ART, 

The gener. i commissaries of the 

national government, residing at 


Amsterdam, to the inhabitants of 


the said city: 

Countrymen !—The moment 
is atlength arrived which puts an 
end to-all your insecurity. The 
storms of change are past; andthe 
work commenced two centuries 

»s by our creat forefathers, under 
great disorders, ts at length con- 
cluded by us under still greater 
icultries. No foreicn prince, un- 
constitution 
and manners, sh af hereafter direct 


your dearest privileges at his 


wcadquaint d With vou 


] . 7 1) l, : 
pieasure ; no ] nger ail the fruit 
j . , 
of your industry bx ‘prey of fo- 
rcigners ; no longer shall your chil- 
. yp ao ' ss 
‘ ee aril! qd awav ft te) nN 
! . t toy . | l 
; 
( | 2 | ! 4 
>| “ t - 
, 
»? > 
a4 i ‘ ' rer \ 
} 
\\ \ "s ui 
4 ' \i | 
1) : } ' 


~ oy A 
~ 
” 
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your freedom, and be better foune 


ed than ever. But the exte 
currences, the chanees an 


| 


° se 6 * - 
uions, w ho ° portic ul rae eThimenr 


has part], heen the eccasion, ti 


cause of the wonderful evens 
vhich Europe for a while was as 
nisned, shall likewise be kepr 
balance by a similar arrangem 
it requires but a few more sae 


and the name of Folland shall 
again be honoured as heretofore 


and the flag of.the Netherluy 


again seen flying o on all seas. The 
great birth is effected : the Nerher. 


lands are free; note Wali m 
First is sovereign prince of the fi 
Netherlands. 
“ Given at Amsterdam, t 
of December, 1513, 
(Signed) “1. M. Kenrse. 
Fannius Scuout 
MURDER AT VAUYHALL, 
10. During th t 
day last, a’murder was comn 
inthe house of the misses G 
pertz, under the following « 
stances : It appears that three lad 
of that name reside nearly 
to the principal entrance to Va 
hall-gardens ; that then honsel 
consisted of three female serv: 


nd a footman; and a} n 
t cousin, al led! is 
Che man \ 
4 " ‘ 1m 
.- ] s ; 
\ \ ( \ es t ‘ “ 
l i } , 1, WV 
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1818.) 
‘ving no answer, they at length 
ner it open, and found the man 


servant lying dead by the window. 
On farther mspection, it appeared 
that the house had been attempted 
by robbers, who had by great force 
with an iron crow pulled down the 
window-shutters, and afterward 
taken out a pane of glass, which 
lay on the ground unbroken, It 
is supposed they were at this time 
heard by the footman, who in op- 
posing their entrance was fired 
upon, and killed on the spot.—T'wo 
men are in custody for the mur- 
der: one of them has turned king’s 


evidence, 


By his royal highness the prince of 
Wales, regent of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in the name and on the 
behalf of his majesty. 

A PROCLAMATION FOR A GENERAL 

THANKSGIVING, 

George P. R.—We do most de- 
voutly and thankfully acknowledge 
the great goodness and mercy of 
Almighty God, who, in addition 
tothe manifold and inestimable be- 
nefits which this kingdom has re- 
cerved at his hands, has continued 
to us his protection and assistance 
im the war, in which for the com- 
mon safety of his majesty’s domi- 
hions, and for disapyc inting the 
boundless ambition of France, we 
ae now engaged, and has given to 
Me arms of his majesty, and to 
those of his allies. as ries of signal 
and glorious victories over the 
forces of ihe enemy; and there- 


‘ela — . . 
fore, duly con idering that such 


Breat and public blessings call for 
Public and solemn - ce we 
: alc scCmn ACKNOW l@UUVvCe 
Men's We \, ‘. by - e 4 7 
we, We have thouchr fit, in the 


~ . ] , ; ~ . 
Mame and on the behalf of his mae 
YES? v m4 hk. } ’ les, 
"is 460 DY und \ ti} aaVvice 
& has matcceu? j 
7 etlesty $ privy council. to Se 
hue 


ea : 
“ais proclamation, hereby ap- 
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pointing and commanding that a 
general thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, for these his mercies, be ob- 
served throughout those parts of the 
united kingdom called England 
and Ireland, on Thursday the 13th 
day of January next ; and for the 
better and most orderly solemniz- 
ing the same, we have given di- 
rections to the most reverend the 
archbishops and right reverend the 
bishops of England to compose a 
form of prayer suitable to the oc- 
casion, to be used in all churches 
and chapels, and other places of 
public worship; and to take care 
tor the timely dispersing of the 
sime throughout their respective 
dioceses. And we do strictly charge 
and command, that the said public 
day of thanksgiving be religiously 
observed by all his majesty’s loving 
subjects, as they tender the favour 
of Almighty God, and upon pain 
of suffering such punishmentas may 
be justly inflicted upon all such 
who shall contemn or neglect the 
same. 

Given at the court at Carlton. 
house, the 7th day of Decem- 
ber, 1813, in the 54th year of 
his maj ‘sty’s reign.—God Save 
the king. 

[Here follows another procla- 

mation for a public thanksgiving, 
to be observe d in Scotland, on the 


same day oJ 
ADDRES3 TO THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 


Cict 


The humble, dutiful, and loyal ad- 


ofthe lord mayor,aldermen, 


dre 
and commons of the city of Lone 
don, in common council assem- 
bid 
Mu) it please your royal highness, 

We, his majesty’s most dutituland 
loyal subject the lord mavoi 
men, and commons of the 
London, in common council asseme 


L4 ) bled, 
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, aider- 
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bled, contemplating with peculiar 
exultation and gratitude the suc- 
cesses with which it has pleased 
the sovereirn di poser ot events to 
crown the arms ct his majesty and 
his allies, should feel deticrent mn 
that duty which we owe to your 
royal highness, were we not to 
aviil ourselves of so prominent an 
occasion of tendering to your royal 
highness our warmest congratula- 
tions on the present glorious pro- 
spects, and our renewed assurances 
of affectionate attachment to your 
royal highness and his majesty’s 
illustrious house. 

Painful as have been the feel- 
ings which during the presen 
arduous conflict have been excited 
In ¢ ur minds, by the success wht h 
fora long pe riod attended the cf- 
forts of the ruler of Trance against 
the rights and liberties of other 
countries, it has ever been our con- 
solation, that Brit: II, unawed and 
unmoved, has firmly opposed his 


ambitious projects, and thx 


-« 

tr 
~ 
“a 


: } . ae + } ~ 
laid the foundation of that cloriou 
resisiance of ne nations oF we pe- 
Hinsula, W Cals il i Dy Lait’ « l= 
rTwU Tes 8f_® ] T ,. } . 
SummMrnoptt Alii OL Jd C?si) ener. . 
and the wre ie) I bori- 
Ti hy troops, ha er ) " ©1 
— ~ ’ ‘ , 
from the turon i Spain, and, 

lant } , oe 
Pp al ll)» the Sich bala Pal ‘’, 

. .* * >. 
within the b ries of ancient 
France, bas n uni 1 1 t britany 
is ~the evar } ‘ : 
p! t) oO! sy T AY LO Died AR LALIRAGS 
he ns 

| . ’ c 7 ? » ? } . 
‘ ‘ ‘ | ats 7 

i> 
s i\ ) 4 ) d 
( i : l ( ° 
‘ t ‘ nhs , } 
! } ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
' ‘ ‘ i ( - 
n Lia reflect on these 
- 
te ts, we are called to min- 
pica usations of ratiiude ana 
| *) ‘4 ~\ “a .4 
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] onest price, that the ox CASIONS of 
‘4 

Ou}! present ippearance b 

your royal high 


ness are the ine 
. . ’ 
umphs of justice and humanirs 
° . . | . ' 
W e sh ld I € unworthy <« t the 
mM” ny priviles ts ¢ w! } 1 cor 
Mon With the rest of his ma} 
SuUOICEES we are the partakers, were 


lore 


ee 
| ae? 


, \? } 
We not ta Ceclar our rT | 
, ° } ‘ , , 
I ‘ perers , t iat while ‘ 4 y . 


ions, by which the empires of Ep. 
rope have of late vears been avi. 
tat d, have most sen ibly at 
us with a conviction ol tl > nsta- 
bility of human greatness, tJ 

ave tended to impress m 
y thanever upon our mi 
under Providence) the best 


ae ened - . . ’ " 
curity for the stabilits Ol the crow! 


] 
] 
i 
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d ] 
aud the happiness of the pe ; 
to De tound under thy proty ty 
a constitution and government | 
those of this untted kingdom, 


where the monarch is enthroned ig 
the hearts of his pe ple, mid wi 
the laws, wisely calculated to pro- 
mote, are executed with a regard 
to, the welfare of all ranks ot the 
community. 

We cannot depart from yout 


rOY al presence, W ith ut exp : 

our admiration of the deciaratioa 

om your royal | ’ les 

pisiature, that no di tion to re 
é 

rom Ll; i4 sacrilices ie 

ent with her! just 

re ious } on, Vv ill ever 
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have already been productive of 
sch great and glorious results, 

Signed, by order of court, 

Hexay Woopruorre. 

To which address his royal high- 
ness was pleased to return the fol- 
lowing most gracious answer: 

Ireceive with great satisfacuon 
chis Joyal and dutiful address. 

The unexampled successes with 
which.it has pleased divine Provi- 
cence to bless the arms of his ma- 
iesty, and of his allies, afford the 
fairest prospect of the restoration 
of that independence and security 


by the domineering ambition of 
the ruler of France. 

Great and anremitted exertions 
are, however, still indispensably 
necessary; and I am fully persua- 
ded, that the continued and further 
sacrifices which they may require, 
will be made by the citizens of 
London, and by all descriptions of 
his majesty’s subjects, with the 
same fortitude and perseverance 
which have eminently distinguished 
this country throughont the whole 
of the present contest, and of 
which we may now, with increased 
contidence, expect a reward in an 
honourable and lasting peace. 
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Births in the year 1813. 


Jan. 1. Lady Mordaunt of a 
daughter. 

‘The lady of sir G. Bowyer, 
bart. of a son. 

G. The lady of W. Dickinson, 

sq. M.P. of a son. 

10. The lady of major-g yen. 
Graham of a son. 

11. Madame Lucten Bonaparte 
of a SON. 

7. Lady Caroline z 
donald ot a son. 

20. The lady of J. Finch Simp- 
son, esq. of a daughter. 

"The wife of Dr. Sutherland 
of a daughter. 

—. Mrs. Bunning of twin 
daughters, who with their mother 
died in a few days. 

2s. The wife of the rev. Dr. 
Hall of a son. 

Fei. 1. The lady of the hon. 
frehiteld Macdonald of a son. 

» The marchioness of Queens- 
berry of a daughter. 

12, Lady Mary Long of a daugh- 
9 


Ann ne Mac- 


Ri rhe hon. lady Augusta 
Corn ofad laughte T. 
The iF dy of s 
c me a ieee, 
17. Right hon. lady Isabella 
Anne Brydges of a daughter. 
23. Viscountess Pollington of a 
daughter. 
The lady of Thomas Pere- 
grine Courtenay, oe M.P, of a son. 
28. The baby ft sir Joseph Mawe 
bey of a still-born child. 


March 2. Hon. Mrs. Blackwocd 


r William Pole 


of a daughter. 
8. Countersof Northesk of a son. 
10, Mrs. Fuller Maitland of a 


BAL. 


18. Mrs. Charles Hammersley of 


a AUYVIILeT. 
Th oth, Af fa : - 
Lhe wite of George Baring, 
C.9. oka dau rhter, 


(isis, 


27. The countess of Ch: 
of a nie ne Dona are 


31. Countess Grey of 
son and fourteenth child. 
y, | il 3. The lad of 
rag te of 2 son, Miah 
5. The wite of John Bowyer 
—— esq. of a son, 
The wife of John Cator, ¢ 54. 
of a son and heir, 
18, Lady WwW alpole of a son, 
19. Lady Catharine Forrester of 
a son. 
21. The wife of T. T. Berney, 
esq. psig son and he: ir. 
The wife of major Hanner. 
fie ia of a daughter. 
ae 2. The lady of John Smith, 
.ota daughter. 
‘The duchess of St, Alban’s of 
a still-born child. 
15. The wife of Mr. Alderman 
Magnay of a son 
is. L ady Louv aine of a daugh- 
ter. : 
26. The lady of the Knight of 
Glin of a son and heir. 
Lately the countess of Moray ot 
a dau; gh ter, 
The lady of sir R. K. Porter of 


a son. 
June 5. The lady of sir Ben). 
Hobhouse of a son; since dead 
The lady of the hoa, and 
rev. 1, Hagh Perc y of a son. 
T he lady of sir Henry Rivers 
bait. of a daughter. 
8. Countess Enniskillen of a # 
16. The right hon. lady For 
of a daug! iter. 
= # ady Owen of a daughter. 
. Thewifeof Sam. Comyn, 


da a son. 


OX, — ty Caro 


her eigh a) 


i¢ Capel of her 


id 
third son ; id twelfth child. 
r }? t_ . » ine -_ la ” 
Jiliy 1S. Din right aa\ere 
Anne Ward] yw Of a SOD. ' 


Bde The lady of the hon, - 
ry * ™ 1} ; 3 
[Thornton Leslie Melvule © 


} hte 
daughter. . 408 
5 July re 
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of the . n. 17. Lhe lady of Isaac Solly, esq. 


e13.J 
ah 17. The lady 


dw, Harb rd of a son and h = 

The » lady of sir O wald AMos- ‘TS. ihe 
of a son. 

ot of a son, —,. The countess of Rosse of 2 


wife of Dr. Yelloly 


ley of a daughter. 
— Lad} “Harriet Bag 
7, Viscountess Hi: amulto mn ot a daught Cr. 
Pe Dee. 8. The duchess of Newcastle 
"doe 4, Viscountess Fitzharris of of two sons. 
2. 4. Viscountess Hawarden of a 
—, Hon. Mrs.Codrington o: fason. daughter, 
0, Hon. Mrs, Vanneck of a son 4. The lady of M uithew White, 
i heir. esq. M. P. of a son, 
f sir Robert Gra- 9, The lac ly of S. Shaen, esq. 
} 
‘i 


( % a SON AN 1d he 


—_—, The | ladv ‘ 
ham of a ind 
20 Th auch sof Rutland of a 13. Viscountess Joscelyn of a 


son and her. daughter, 
* Lady Arthur Somerset of a 14. At St. Helen’s, the wife 
b captain OOouU I ev, R. N. brother ol 


he poet laureat, of a son and heir. 
15. The lady of alderman Ate 


St.5. The lady of sir Arscott kins, M. P. of a daughter, 


Owry Molesworth, bart. of a son 16. The lady of srr John Thomas 


™ so © . > o e 
-, Viscountess Grimstone of a t 


A ’ 
dal f Cle Stank V Al l rley ; ol al daughter, 
9, The lady of the hon. J. Bridee- [I8. ‘Vhe lady ol colonel Bunbury 
man Simpson of a son. of a son, 


t 
14, Viscountess Mountjoy of a 3. The wife of the rev. Dr. 
‘ } 
Liali of a dauchter. 


c~ ore , , +. , ‘ , . . 

. hort saree ~ ] . bale —_ > meneame 2sx20@ 
ify, Phelad; r lu t.-¢ oe uUiKkes Lutely, Viscount 5 Pow? scourt 
fason and heir, of a daughte re 


23. The lady of rear-admiral The lad ly of sir J. Shelley of ason. 
scott Of a son. The wite of i ut.-col. W. Napter 
bhe right hon. Jady Brown- of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES in the year 1813. 

- vw Jan. 1. At Gretna Green, lieut. 
we ‘"T’:). ; y a . » 4 j 

« Mrs. Tilney Long Pole Wel- B. Ronald, to miss M. Macauley 

4 a 4 i al d herr. oO] (sla: ‘ 

e TI dy of Ek. J. Littleton 5. POD. Pp auncefort Duncombe, 


‘) y\ 


' ) : 
2 | ; a daughter, esq. tolady Alicia Lambert, young- 
taf" od —— or su Lov ard est dauel er of the earl of Cavan, 

. or Tig rt. ra son, g. Lord viscount Josels n, to 
~ hea 1oi a dauchter, Maria, daugiter of lord Le De- 


l. The ] 
Ane iady Of the hon. and spencer, 


Alt: od | co. . 
eS ae said OF a son. rt. John HH, i remay! e, q« je 


A 
finna 


View | 
owe 4 ie OF th Tov. S. M. | « tO . aro line »M iitidd, Gaup le 
ve Pry . a . . = 
FEOF Of . lary Woo! LOTT, ter of sir Willrem J.emon, 

: T . . ’ 

LV; 12, Frederick Booth, esq. to 

countess De i Mar daughter of the late 


7 
' te wCTITANXK I Ll: 
or eel L Robert Bri: tow, q. 


R cv 


19. 
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19. Rev. T. Whateley, to Isa- 
bella Sophia, daughter of sir W. 
W. Pepys, bart. 

21. Henry Clifford, esq.to Anne 
Theresa, youngest daughter of the 
Jate Edward lerrers, esq. 

29, "Thomas Welmer, esq. to 
Charlotte Marearet, third daughter 
of Gerard Noel Noel, esq. 

S. F. Milford, esq. to Juli- 
ana, eldest daughter ot the late 
William Ainre, esq. 
2S. Mr. A. Vestris,to miss Bar- 
tolozzi, grat d-d bugiiter of the cele- 
brated engraver. 

Feb. 2. Viscount Neville, to miss 
Mary Anne bruce Elcock. 

6. Viscount Powerscourt, to la ly 


>) 
, 


- . 


Frances J selyn, eidicst daughter of 
the earl of Roden. 

15. David Scott, esq. to Mary, 
the eldest daughter of the late Wil- 
Jiam Seddon, esq. 

18, James Alexander, esq. M.P. 


%0), Lord Blantyre, to Fanny, 
the second daughter of the hon. 
Ji hn I vt C5 . 


“) rr’) : C amar * -] er 
Yt. Lhnomas oOoOmMenrs OCAS, CSO. 


to Agnetta, fitth daughter of the 
right hon, Pole Carew. 

"March + W. H. Lyttleton, esq. 
M.P. to lady Sarah, eldest daughter 
ypencer, 

§. Viscount ( pare , to miss Px ley, 
eldest daughter of the late hon. 


E: F.P 
11. Edward Ferrers, esq. to lady 
Harriet Anne Ferrers ‘Townshend, 


- Re ame 
eldest surviving daughter of the 


late marauts Townshend. 
iG. J. Goss, esq. to lady Har- 
nvton, widow of the late sir Edw. 


95. Lient.-co!. -D. Rattray, to 
M arian ( nity daugt ier ¢ f licut.e 


, 
7 | 
‘ i LTY) ’ 
s . . . ) 
’ 
, Capt. be ves, to the eldest 
} . 9 ’ ’ a) iene al . > 
< erot the ta iX wenyoan, esq. 


fl. Sir Morris Atmenes, to 


AR R I 


AGE 8. 
Mrs. Cotsford, relict of the late FE. 
Cotstord, Csqe . 
5. C. P. Meyer, esq. to Lonis 
third dauch er of the late Raw * 
Hart Boddam, esq. i 
8 Rev. J. B. Jenkins - 
Frances Augusta, third daue! 
of Augustus Pechell, esq. 
10. Sir William Scoit, to rhs 
marchioness of Sligo. : 
13. James William Croft, eso, 
to Anne Eliza, daughter of the 
hon. sir Edw. Hyde hast. 
20. A. Pell, esq. to the hop. 
Mar.zaret Letitia Matilda St. Jo} n. 
“0. R. Morris, esq. to Sophia 


“ 
“ 

, 

th 


gOter 


} } 1 
nad daughter of the 


; ‘Lhe hon. and rer. Henry 
David E:skine, second son of | rd 
J Harriet Dawson, 


Erskine, to lad 
sister to the earl of Portarlington, 

6. Rev. Richard Budd, to Hare 
riet Anne, second daughter of the 
rev. Jeremiah Trist. 

lt. Rev. William Wood, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of the 
late Jos. Attersoll, esq. 

Ff Rev. Frederick Ricketts, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Charles Street, « qj. 

22, Sir Joseph Yorke, knt. to 
the marchioness of Cianricade. 

28. Rev, T. Randolph, to CG D. 
Macdonald, youngest daughter of 
the chiet baron. 

June 1. Right hon. W. D indas, 
to miss Stuart Wortley, daughter 
of the hon. Stuart Wortley Mac 
kenzie. 

5. Sir L. Worsley Holmes, bart. 
M. P. to Anne, daughter of J, Del- 
(rarno, esq. 
~ 9, Henry Partington, esq. © 
Frances, eldest daughter of Urcorge 
Tate, esq. 

2). The earl of Delaware, 
lady Elizabeth Sackville, youngest 


‘a ; ba 0 jor 
daughter of the late duxe of 4 


ws 


- 


set. 


04. Henry 


(isis, 
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0, Henry S. H. Wollaston, esq. 
+» Frances, eldest daughter of the 
wr, Dr. Buchanan, 

“ag Lord Frederick Beauclere, 

Charlotte, daughter of viscount 
: 29, Lord William Geo. Hen. 

% brother to the duke of 
Beaufort, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of major-gen. Molyneux. 

Jeie 2. Sir David H. Blair, to 
Dorothy Hay, second daughter of 
§, H. Mackenzie, esq. 

5. Rev. Mr. Roberts, of Up- 
singham, to the daughter of the 
rev. Mr. Pochin. 

10. Hart Davis, esq. M. P. to 
Charlotte, fourth daughter of the 
late gen, Dundas. 

15. Rev. L. Hird, pre bendary 
York, to the elde 
late rev. L. S. Lascelles. 

19, Rev. F, B. Astley, to Mary 
Anne, youngest daughter of J. N. 
L idford, esq. 

20. Rev. T. Bedford,to Barbara, 
roungest daughter of lord St.John. 

es Sit Charles Colville, to miss 
Bonell, 

28. George Corry, esq. to Eliza- 
beth Mary, daughter of John Ald- 
hidge, esq. 

“. Francis Forrester, esq. to 
hdy Louisa Vane, eldest daughter 
seh ° o 
a the earl of Darlington, 

4ug.2. Capt. Carrol, R. N. to 
Martha Milligen, 
@ capt. Dacres, 
Ti George Cocks, esq. R. N. to 

Robertson, daughter of the late 
“miral sir William Parker, bart. 
=. Hoa, Ed. Stourton, to Maria, 
ey Caughter of James Lane box, 


. mers, 


of 


; = Lee > ] 
st daumiuter ol the 


, 


eldest daughter 


ll, Rey, John King Martyn, to 
emery fourth daughter of the 
*aiderman Macaulay of London. 
wae T. Gordon, esq. to miss 
ood, having been married 


4S years before at Gretna Green. 
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18. Right hon. James Hay, to 
the daughtér of J. Forbes, es. 

19. J.D. Norton, esq. to Helen, 
daughter of major-gen. Bruce. 

21. Edward Wigan, esq. to 
Elizabeth, only child of James 
Costar, esq. 

24. Sir Charles Knightley, bart. 
to the dauchter of the late Felton 
Hervey, esq. 

96, J. Morson, esq. to Elizabeth 
Anne, second daughter of the rev. 
Christ. Wyvill. 

30. Molyneux Hyde 
esq. to miss C, Tilghman. 

Sept, 2. Charles Sneyd 
worth, esq. to muss 
sister of J. B. esq. M. P. 

6. Lord Nugent, to the daughter 
of the hon. gen. Paulett. 

7. Hon, R. Quin, to Emily, sis- 


» * 


ter of sir John Wyldbore Smith, 
bart. 

—, J. J. H. Vere, esq. to lady 
Elizabeth Hay, fourth daughter of 
the marquis of ‘l'weeddale, 


10. Rev. J. Spencer Knox, « Idest 





Nepean, 


Edge. 


a 
Broadhurst, 


son of the bishop of Derry, to 
Clara, youngest daughter of the 
late nght hon. J. Beresford. 

14. Morton Kelly, esq. son of 


the late admiral K. to Aune Lind- 
scy de Cardonnel. 

21. R. W. Newman, esq. M. P. 
to Mary Jane, daughter of Richard 
Denne, esq. | 

23. Horace Mann, esq. to 
Louisa, eldest daughter of the rev. 
Walter Trevelyan. 

23. George Cobh, esq.to Sophia, 
only daughter of John Wheailey, 
Csq- 

—. Rev. B. Collyer, D.D. to 
miss Mary Hawkes. 

Oct.5. G.G. Graves,esq. to Eliza- 
beth, the only daughter of the rev. 
Br. Graves. 

11. John Ward, esq. to Frances, 
daughter of the late hon. Jobn 


Leveson Gower. 
14, Dr. 
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DEATHS in the year 1813. 


4 | > a Cc +? ’ 
Jiille e vm. FOOCIICW, Csq. 
’ . 
deputy-lieutenant of the county« 
7 ‘ 
4 nt. 
s ,. ? . } 
ye 4 iF i Maz } by { 
C Itc "T} ptr ; 
ih y hil nh omy ) 
, 
, , } 
l . ‘ > bli . ‘ ‘ sa 
qs] ¢1 r}yt 
- . _ 
; i i \? ‘ ; 


—-, Hon. A. Frazer Tytler, |! 
W oodhouselee, a judcvre ot the court 
ot SESSION, 

7. Trevor Hull, esq. gentieman 
usher of the privy chamber, ag d7 
He had greatly distinguished him 
self in the army, in all the great 
battles of the seven years wat. 

8. The countess of Aylesbury, 
in her GOth vear, 

—. John Byn 
rington. . 

18. John Bell, esq. an eminem 
solicitor of Gray’s inn. 

—, In his 96th year, W. Brett 
ton, esq. formerly master of the 
ceremonies at Bath. 

)4. In his 22d year, 


e. viscount Tot- 


5? 


the rev. 
Jose ph 


eo 
, 4 
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ko Gregory vicar of St. Mar- 
tn’s and All Saints, Leicester. 

99, Isaac Schomberg, esq. an 
able naval commander, and author 
of an excellent W ork connected 
with his profession. 

~. Anna Eliza, duchess 
Chandos, mother to the present 
marchioness of Buckingham. 

—, Rev. R. Nicoll, D. D. aged 
@, rector of Drayton, and chan- 
cellor of Wells. 

94, Miss Cornwallis, daughter of 
the bishop of Litchfield. 

%. In his 63d year, Francis- 
Augustus Eliiot, lord Heathfield, 
baron of Gibraltar. 

—, Wm. Hussey, esq. aged 87. 

28, Henry Redhead Yo Ke, one 
of the most violent of all politicians, 
frst on the side of liberty and after- 
wards against it. 

2%. In his 84th year, viscount 
Molesworth. 

—. The countess of Portarling- 
ton, sister to the marquis of Bute. 

Feb. 1. In his 72d year, rev. W. 
Wyatt, rector of Framlingham- 
cum-Saxsted, 

8. Wm. Hoskin by OSQ. receiver- 
general of the county of Somer: 
aad brother-in-law to viscount Sid- 
mouth. 

ll. The right hon. George Gren- 


ville, marquis of Buckingham. 

1¢. Sir John Wentworth. 

17. Thos. Ramsden, esq. avery 
eminent surgeon, 

41. Henry Baldwin, esq. an emi- 
mnt printer and bookseller. 


—. In her 97th year, lady Mary 


of 


of 
~ ky 


Bowlby, grandmother to the du- 
of Buccleugh, lord Sidney, 
Soumtess of Chatham, and lady 


Dinevor, 


=. Inhis 81st year, Mr. John 
“en, celebrated for his skill as 


8 ist, 
$5, Jaane Parkinson, esq. late 


D E A = H S. 
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proprietor of sir Ashton Lever’s 
museum, 

95. At the are of 107, M, Ber- 
trand de Lille, who had been first 
valet de chambre to Louis XV. 

March 2. In his } 
Thomas lord viscount and baron 
Cremorne. 

5. The right hon. Anne countess 
dowager of Chichester, at the age 
of 79. 

6. William Jervis, esq. elder 
brother of the earl of St. Vincent. 

8. Sophia, daughter of the hon. 
and rev. Dr. Masham. 

13. Edward Long, esq. author 
of the History of Jamaica, 

21. John Pinkerton, esq. a con- 
siderable civil engineer. 

23. In her 76th year, her royal 
highness the duchess of Brunswick, 
sister of luis present majesty. 

24. The able, faithtul and zea- 
lous vicar of St. Mary’s Leicester, 
the rev. ‘homas Robinson. 

Lady Augusta Phipps, 
daughter of the earl of Mulgrave, 

27. Lady Emma, third daughter 
of the earl of 'Tankerville. 

28, Aged 75, the princess of 
Conde. 

April 1. In his 71st year, An- 
drew Marshall, M. D. 

—. In his 107th year, at Falkirk, 
Daniel M‘Kinnon. 

7. Jane, widow of the hon. Fre- 
deric Vane, son of the first earl of 
Darlington. 

10. Rev. George Holbrooke, 
M. A. of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. 

21. Henry Clifford, esq. a cele- 
brated barrister, having been mar- 
ried only 3 months. 

23. S. F. Simmons, M. D. physi- 
cian extraordinary to the king. 

=. The right rev. Claudius 
Crigan, D. D. bishop of Sodor and 


Man. 
25. she 


& 4 °¢ - 
VN yt ir, 


26. 
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25. The right hon. Richard Fitz- 


patrick, younger brother tothe earl 
of Upper Ossory. 

27. His highness the illustrious 
prince Kautusoff Smolensko, who 
took a distinguished part in driv- 
ing Bonaparte from Russia. 

Miy 2. William lord Hotham, 
admiral of his majesty’s fleet. 

—, In the battle of Lutzen, his 
serene highness the prince of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, nephew of her ma- 
jesty the queen of England. 

4. In her 106th year, Eliz. Bell 
of Whitehaven. 

6. Thomas Pomeroy, esq. whose 
family came over with the Con- 
queror, and who possessed the spurs 
and spoon given by William to his 
ancestor, 

11, Samuel Gambier, esq. a 
commissioner of the navy. 

16, The hon, LE, E. A, DeCourcy, 
at the age ot 79. 

20. John lord Elphinstone. 

21. Sir John Anderson, bart. 

22. Dr. J. Ossory, bishop of Os- 
$01} . 

“t+. The countess of Findlater 
and Seatield. 

27. Josiah Tattnall, esq. one of 
the council for the Bahama islands. 

81. The right hon, the countess 
ef Chesterfield. 

June 4, Hon. John de.Courcy, 
eldest son of lord-Kingsale, while 
pursuing the French in Spain. 

7. Maria Hester, wife of Thomas 
Par Ky esq. 

12. At the age of 94, Edw. Row- 
land, whose father lived to the age 
of 97, and grandfather to that of 
103, . 

17. In his 87th year, the right 
hon, Charles Middleton, baron Bar- 
ham, for some years an able com- 
mander of his majesty’s fleets, and 
first lord of the admiralty. 

18. In his 78th year, the sight 





x ‘= @. 


non. 
20. Sir Charles Pole, bart, 
0. +i urence >.) 
47 Sir ] aurence Palk, aged 
‘ > 
21. At the memorable hatrle of 
Vittoria, c intain Henry An 


’ leTunn 
4 s ery 


- — At the same time, | eut.-cal, 
a ane. He had been sx verely 
wounded at Corunna, under sir 
John Moore. 

28. Rev. Wm. Severn, minister 
of the Unitarian chapel, Hull, 

—. Arthur Annesly Powell, esq, 
who some years ago killed lord 
Falkland in a duel, 

29. Valentine Green, esq.A.R.A, 
late keeper of the British Institu. 
tion. 
July 1, William Hontington, 
author of the Bank of Faith, and 
Other works, a creat enthusiast ot 
something not so good, 

—,. Rev. John Venn, vicar of 
Clapham, a clergyman of high re. 
spectability. ) 

2. In the very prime of life, rev. 
Thos. Morgan, rector of Bridell, 
and master of the grammar school, 
Cardiganshire. He was carted! 
his grave by six of his sentor pu 
ils, 

8, Lady Campbell, relict of the 
late sir Arch. Campbell. . 

—, William, lord Craig, one of 
the judges of session. 

li. Inher 88th year, lady Char- 
lotte Finch, the last surviving 
daughter of Thomas, first earl of 
Pomfret : she had been the super 
intendant of the nursery of them 

resent majesties. 
¥ 14. The dowager lady Heath- 
cote, relict of the late sir Gilbert H. 

20. The right hon. H. T. Butter, 
earl of Carrick. 

22. George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. 
celebrated for his very J 
works on Natural History. 

93, Aged 


(ists, 


hon. George Venables, lord Ve 

















1613.) 
gs. Aged 90, James Pilgrim, 


“. Rey. Henry Ford, doctor of 
Gril law, principal of Magdalene 
tall, Oxford: a very profound 
scholar in the Oriental languages. 
=, The rev. Hugh Worthing- 
ton, minister of Salters Hall, who 
maintained his popularity forty 


years. 
"98%, The right rev. John Ran- 
dolph, bishop of London. 

August 1.Sir Henry Vane Tempest, 
M.P. for the county of Durham. 

Rev. Joseph Bealey, a distin- 

ished Unitarian minister. 

2, Fighting in Spain, captain 
Brownlow, son of the late right 
hon. W. B. and brother of the 
countess of Darnley, 

4. The hon. R. H. Monckton, 
son of the late and brother of the 
present viscount Galway. 

7. Wm. Pierrepont, esq. rear- 
admiral of the blue. 

ll, H.J, Pye, esq. poet laureat, 
to which very honourable office Ro- 
bert Southey, esq. has succeeded. 

13, At the age of 77, the right 
rev. Dr, Joseph Stock, bishop of 
Waterford. 

8. Rey. John Simpson, highly 
Cstinguished as 2 
ure Critic, 

19. Dr. Vaughan, an eminent 
paysiian at Leicester, father of 
# Henry Halford, 

21, At the age of 89. of the 


imall-pox, Mr. Joseph W ytton, 


ye 


profound Scrip 


oe 


. . 
2. The rey. | 


acat, . Hill, formerly 
we Classical and resident tutor in 
el ; . 
tie Old College, Homerton. 
Sie r § ” ly! F? | i 1 
Dr. Xudolph Rhode, fifty 
Years physician in the British army. 
=. Baron de Rolle, the friend 
and adherens gh an ae 
ssherent to the soi-disant king 
@ France. 
a] nie 
* % Daniel Adams, esq. many 
vue Secretary to the Society for 
1915, 
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Constitutional Information, who for 
his services in the State trials in 
1794 was rewarded with a pension 
of 3002, in the name of his wife. 

Sept. 2. In her 92dyear, Mrs, Bu- 
chan Achmachoy, only grand- 
daughter and descendant of Wm, 
the last lord Bargeny. 

5. W. W. Moncrieff,- LL. D., 
aml advocate for the admiralty in 
the islandof Malta, eldest son of sir 
H. M. 

9, In his 84th year, E. Lock, 
esq. alderman of Oxford. 

15. B. A. Goldsmid, esq., who 
was taken illin his gig, and died 
in a few hours. 

19. Rev, W. Pembertom, rector 
of Rushbury, Salop. 

21. Robert Mann, esq. admiral 
of the red. 

26. Mr. John Colston Doyle, a 
celebrated professional bass-singer. 

29. William Gretton, D.D. mas- 
ter of Magdalen-college. 

Oct.2. John Touchett, esq. at- 
torney-general of Carmarthen cir- 
cuit, 

6. The hon. Mrs. Strode, relict 
of W. S. esq. 

8. John Pennington, lord Mun- 
caster; the representative of along 
line of ancestors from the time ol 
the conquest. 

—. At the early age of 39, the 
rev. Robert Young, D. D. minister 


‘of the Scots church, London Wall. 


11. The hon. F. J. Lygon, eldest 
daughter of the right hon, lord 
Beauchamp, 

13. Rev. J. Campbell, reetor of 
St. Andrew's, Jamaica. 

14. Aged 64, sir Barry Colles 
Me redyth, bart. father of sir Joshua 
M. of Cheltenham : and on the day 
following the lady of sir Joshua. 

17. Lieut.-gen. sir Harry Bure 
rard. 

18, In his Slst year, at the 
(M) famous 
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19. In her S35th vear, the rielht 
Chaplin, great 


| | } 
Hon. may l ; 
t piese it Maiguis ol 


tine 
ke xetet r 
03, | In her Gith year, Mirs. Stain, 
fourth relict of the late G. 5. esq. 
Vithen the rules of the 
King’s Bench, the rev. Francis 
Stone, who was proseceted and de- 
rived of his ving by Dr. Porteus, 
bbe p of London, on account of 
published 


having preached 
Hil “At UIOCUS CC ooh 2” 


sermon on the 
lion, 

—. Lady Fenn, relict of the 
late sir John Fenn, and author ot 
many books tor children, under the 
seigned names of Lovewell and 
Tea ic] hwell, 

R. A, \. Harrtson, esq. collector 
ot the customs at Hull. 

At the age of So, 
cer Madan, bishop ot 
bi rough. 

9. Viscount Dillon, governor of 
the counties of Roscommon and 
Mayo, 

13. Rev. Joseph 
professor of civil law 

15. Mi Krumpholtz, 
brated performer on the harp. 

1. Grace, coun- 


Dr. Spen- 
Pete T- 


lowe tt, Rm, eR 
at Oxford, 


the cele- 
_-. ‘Lhe right hor 
tess of Portsmouth. 
7. Sir Thomas Theo; hilus Met- 


. . , . , 
Is, The Pf ht Aon. C'assul Ura, 


, ° ‘aa . | ‘ 
1) apoplectic hit, G.Joun- 


« » Cc i), 

-” om > 9 

23. The right hon. Caroline vis- 
coul eiia Chikden, 6 hike ey anche Oo? 


the duke of Marlborou; h. 
25. Aged 79, sir Wm. Bennett. 
~~), L. ady Ei cowie Guiil, 


e late W. G. esq. 
28. The rev. Sam. Palmer, fifty 


react ul 


’ 


years Miister of the independent 


congres ation at Hackney and 


thor ot m iny €xce lient We ri 
Dec, 2 Mr. John Rob ason 
Paternoster R Ww, 


| wokseller of 
mt respected for his 


inte. 


he hnGregory,es 54. Many years 
treasurer of the > Whig-club, and an 
ac tive mi gist irate of ‘th e coun ty ot 
Mix dd lesex. 

The rev. Sam. Herbert, D. D. 
rector ot Croxton Kerial. 

8. George Wilbrah AM, esq . for. 
metrly member of parliamer nt for 
Bodn in. 

Mr. John Dod ddridge Hy Im. 
stab Bt randson of the celebrated 
Dr. Phi! lip Dod drid; re. 

10. The lady of the right hon, 
lord Charles Ben tin 

The lady of W. alter Fawkes, 
esq. 

1S. Mary, the eldest daughter 

. » . 2 
ot hide: Schr ciber, esq. 

» Chevalier Rusp snide surgeon 
My to his roy al high ness U 
yrince re ge nie 


> 


16. William Bosville, esq. of 


Thorpe-Hall, in the county of 
York. 
18. Charles Todd, esq. on t 
Bengal establishment. 
—. In his S0th year, Mr. George 
wn eminent mathema- 
tician. 


1%, A ered 84, Mr. R Vs bert Le. 
mon, 47 years ‘? ef clerk of t 
rec rd ofhice 1 the Tower of Low. 


y oe 
S maerson, 


don. 

David Hartley, esq, son Ct 
the celebrated phil ilosopher, and 
author of sever ral literary works 
and some useful inventions. 
George White, esq. anne 01 
a committees inthe hos 


‘<)> 
“ms 


the ¢ les ty 
of commons. 
“*U. re | si At ugt ustus Bonnet ¥,& a | 


PRO 
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PROMOTIONS in the year 1813 


General Floyd, of 
Gravesend and Pilbury y, vice Mus- 
grave dece paced. o 

Foreign-offce, Fan. <i. zeorze 
For, en. ‘consul at the city and 
port cl f Stockholm. 

Jax. 30. Lieutenant-gencral 
Frederick Maitland, lieutenant-zo- 
vernor of Dominica. 

Woiteball, Feb. The prince 
regent has conferred the dignities 
of viscount and earl of the united 
kingdom on the right hon. Gilbert 
baron Minto, and his heirs male, 


4 ove rnor 


by the style and title of viseovine> 


co. Angus, 
Roxburch. 
Wiliam 


cnvov extraol 


ihigend, of of Melgund, 
and earl of Minto, co. 

Portign-ofive, Feb. 6. 
A’Court, esq. 
aod minister plenipotentiary 
Barbary states. 

Fe, 6, David Moneypenny, 
esq. advocate, a lord of session, and 
one of the lords of justiciary, in 
Scotland, vice Tytler deceased. 

Whitehall, Feb. 13. Alexander 
Maconochie, esq. advocate 9 his 
r-reneral in Scot- 
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Cariton-house, March 2. Lord 
Whitworth, K. B. a lord of his ma- 
jesty’s bed-chamber, 

Carlion-house, March William 
Pugh, of Car Howell, esq. sheriff 
of the county of Montgomery, 
vice Corbett.—And_ the following 
amendments on the roll: Peme 
broke, Gwynne Gill Vaughan, of 
Jordauston, esq. Cardigan, Rode. 
rick Richardes, of Pentglais, esq. 
Merioneth, "Thomas Edwards, of 
T'y Issa, esq. 

Downing-street, March 9. Sir 
Richard Goodwin Keats, governor 
and commander-in-chief of News 
foundland. 

Carlion-house, March 13. Viscount 
Lake, a lord of his majesty’s bed- 
chamber. 

April 3. James Hope, esq. cons 
junct clerk to the bills in the office 
of registers and rolls in Scotland, 
vice ew dec. 

Whitehall, AprillO. Sir Thomas 
Piomer, | knt. his majesty’s attor- 
nev-general, vice-chancellor of 
England. 

Francts lord Napier, his majesty’s 
hich commissioner to the general 
assembly of the church of Scot- 
land. 

Lord Vv! 
steward of 
quis of os lc 

WVhiteb 


count Sidmouth, high 
be tminstet, vice mar- 
ingham deceased. 
April 30. Henry Riche 
mond, “ay a edeamntasiones of the 
customs, vice Frewin retired. 
Whitehall, May \. Archibald 
Campbell, esq. one of the lords of 
a lord of justiciary tn Scot- 
tr William Honeyman, 


session, 
Vict 


land, 
bart. restoned.——David Cathcart, 
esq. advocate, one of the lords of 


ce Honeyman. 
May 4. Sir Wm. 
late 


Majecse@ 


also vi 

Westminster, 
Garrow, kunt. his 
solicitor general, to be his 
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Dallas, esq. one of his majesty’s 
counsel, and late chief justice of 
Chester, to be his majesty’s solici- 
tor general—and Richard Richards, 
esq. one of his majesty’s counsel, 
to be chief justice of Chester. 

Whitehall, May 11. Viscount 
Melville, admiral Domett, sir J. 
S. Yorke, right hon. W. Dundas, 
sir G. Warrender, J. Osborn, esq. 
and lord H. Paulet, commissioners 
for the office of lord high admi- 
ral. 

Cariton-house, Moy 17. Major- 
general the honourable sir Charles 
Stewart, K. B. envoy extraordina- 
ry and minister plenipotentiary to 
the king of Prussia. 

Car iton-bouse, May iv. Gec rge 
Jackson, esq. secretary ‘of legation 
at the court of Prussia. 

Sir T. Plomer, knt. vice-chan- 
cellor, to be a member of the privy 
council. 

Major-Gen. sir Chrrles Stewart, 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the king of Prus- 
sia, 

Whteball, Juxe \. 
regent has granted the dignity ot 
a viscount of the united kingdom 
to Charles baron Whitworth, by 
the tile of viscount Whitworth, of 
Adbaston, Sta‘tordshire. 

Carlion-bouse, June 3. Viscount 
Whitworth, lieutenant-general and 
general governor of Ireland. 


Whitehall, June 12. James earl of 


Fife, lieutenant and sheriff-princi- 
pal of the shire of Banff. 

George Ross, esq. one of the 
four commissaries ot Edinburgh, 
vice Bruce dec. 

Mr. Charles Grace, commissary 
clerk of St. Andrew's in Scotland, 
vice Stuart Grace. 

Downing-s reet, June 18. Right 
honourable T. Maitland, governor 
and commander-in-chief of Malta 
and its dependencies. 


‘The prince 
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Cariton-house, June 29. Lieut.. 
gen. the honourable Alexander 
Hope, knighted and invested With 
the ensign of the order of the 
bath. 

Whitehall, June 29. Majorgen, 
H. Clinton, colonel of Ist bate. 
60th reg. an extra knight of the 
bath. 

July 1. Charles Cavendish 
Fulke Greville, esq. one of the 
clerks of the privy council in extra. 
ordinary. 

Foreign-cffice, July 3. Andrew 
Snape Douglas, esq. secretary of 
legation to the court of Palermo. 

Whitehall, July 3. Marquis of 
Wellington, K. G. to be a field 
marshal. 

July 5. E. H. Lushington, esq, 
barrister, coroner and attorney in 
the court of king’s bench. 

Carlton-house, July 13. Earl of 
Delaware and right hon. lord 
Graves, lords of his majesty’s bed. 
chamber. 

July 17. Right hon, Thomas 
Maitland, licut.-general of his ma 
jesty’s forces, governor and com 
mander-in-chief in and over Malta 
and its dependencies. 

July $1. Lord Cathcart, F 
Townsend, esq. Windsor herald, 
(as deputy to sir Isaac Hear, 
garter principal king of arms,) ane 
sir Thomas ‘T'yrwhitt, pienipoten 
tiaries for investing the emperor 
Alexander with the order of the 
garter, , 

Aug. 7. This gavette contaits 
his majesty’s permusston to Jobs 
Dimsdale, esq. of Hampstead, ® 
assume the dignity of baron, com 
ferred by the late empress o Rusia 
on his father. 

Aug. 14. Thomas Tombs, 
water bailiff and verger of 4 
wich, vice Harvey deceased. 
Whitehall, Aug. 25. J. Cathro™ 
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farms, Somerset herald, 
Arkinson deceased. 
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Aberdeen, K. T. p 

= the court of Vienna. soll rederick 
Wise, esq. consul-gen eral in Swe- 
den 

 Writeball, Sept. Liecut.-gen. 
earl of Dalhousie, a gen. hon. 
W. Stewart, major-gen. G. Mur- 
ray, and major-gen. hon. E. M. 
Pakenham, extra ki ights of the 
bath. —D. Douglas, esq. one of the 
lords of sesion, vice " Craig de- 
ceased, 

Whitebail, Sept. 15. Sir ey oe 
Geurge, bart. James Brown, esq. 
hon. } hn Douglas, John J l ir 
M.D. non. Courtenay Boyle, an 
Jon Forbes, esq. commissio: 

. conducting the transport ser- 
e, Ke, 
V ueball, Sept. 21, A. Palmer, 


iq one of his majesty’s serjeanis- 
4 1; 


nipotentt: ary 


ela 
shi QQO9 


~~ —_ 


mt commissioner for the relief 


a; insolvent debtor S. 
_ Rercign-off ct, Sept. 23. The 
mace regent approves of the re- 
wal of the appointment of Mr. 
Emel Viale to be consul for 
me emperor of all the Russias at 
G oo 
Wouchall, Sept. 25. The prince 
regent has been pleased, in the 
tame and on the behalf of his ma- 
sy, to grant the dignity of a 
baronet of the united kingdom to 
the f following gent lemen ark d their 
respective heirs male. viz; Sir John 
Thomas Duckworth, K. B. adm. 
the blue.— Geo rge He witt, e sq. 
peneral in the army —Hildebrand 
Vakes, esq, lieut.- -gen. in the arniy. 
Ne mas His] Py esq. lieut.-gen. 
| Mie atmy.——Josias Rowley, e sq. 
us R, N —Philip - Bowe s-Ver e 
ene, esq. Capt. R. N. —Richard 
‘onan of Eres = . mvt : Sq + 
y S-Di ve- 


house, co, York, es Q ~—Jo hn B Cc sk. 


4. Earl of 
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ett, of Leeds, co. York, and of 
Somerby. park, co. Lincoln, esq.— 
Brydees-Trecothi k er hi ekK« r. of 
Newton-hal], Essex, es j=! borace- 
David-Cholwell St. Pau', of Ew- 
art-park, Northumberland, esq. 
with remainder to his brothers, 
Henry-Heneage St. Paul and Chas, 
Maximilian St. Paul, of “Ewart- 
park, esqrs.—Richard Borough, of 
Baseldon park, Berks. esq.—James 
Duff, esq. consul at Cadiz, with 
remainder to hts nephew, Wm. 
Gordon of Stanhope-street and_ his 
heirs male.—Rev. Samuel-Clarke 
Jervoise, of Hanover-square, of 
ldsworth-park, Hants, and of 
Woodford, Essex. — Nathaniel 
Wm, Wraxall, of Wraxall, Somers 
set, esq.—Geo. Wm. Denys, of 
St iford-place, Middlesex, esq.— 
5 el Young, of Formosa-place, 
Berks, esq. — Frederick-Gustavus 

ywerby, Leicestershire, 


Whitebcl!, Scpt. 
0 ambas 


2. Earl of Abere 
deen, K. sador extraore 
dinary ai ipotet ) 
court of Vicnna—Hon. Fred, 
| F iumbe, secret} y fo the embassy} 
Whitehall, Oct. 12. 
Melvilic, vear-admira 
Yorke, knight, right hen urable 
W. Dundas, rear-admn 
Hope, sir G. Warrender, bart. 
John Osborne, esq. xh rear-adim. 
lord Henry Paulet, commissioners 
2 the office oi Jor d high admiral, 
Fore: gn-offi e, Oct. 19. Mr. An- 
drew Dubatschetsky, approved of 
as consul-general for Russta; and 
Mr. Jozé Manoel de Couto Garrido, 
consul for Portugal at Dublin. 
Whitehall, Nov. 6. The dignity of 
a baronet of the united kingdom to 
the right hononrable sir Archibald 
Macdonald, ot East Sheen, Surrey, 
knight,.late chief baron of the 
exchequer, an 4 his heirs male. 
Whireball, Nov. 9%. Right hon. 
(M 3) Charleg 
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Charles Long, and right hon. 
Fred. John Robinson, to the office 
of receiver and paymaster-general 
of the forces. 

Downing-street, Nov. 13. Lieut.- 
gen. lord Charles Hei ry Somerset, 
governor and commander-in-chief 
at the Cape of Good Hope.— 
[The gazette also notices the ho- 
nour of knighthood having been 
conferred upon col. G, Elder ; and 
on Nathaniel Conant, esq. on being 
appointed chief magistrate at Bow- 
sireet s——the appo! tment of H., 
Savage Yeames, esq. to be consul- 
general at the Russian ports in the 
Black sea ;—and of R. Southey, 
esq. to! e poet laureat. 

Whitehall, Nov. 20. Earl of Li- 
verpool, right honourable N, Van- 
sittart, right hon. W. Fitzgerald, 
B. Paget, and J. Brogden, esqs. 
and viscount Lowther, commis- 
sioners for executing the office of 
treasurer of the exchequer. 

War--fhi ey Nov. 27. Their royal 
highnesses the dukes of Cumber- 
land and eee field mar- 
shals in the army 

Ad nis al y-o fi e, Dec. 4. The fol- 
lowing flag officers were ‘omoted ; 
viz 

Admirals 4 the white—Richard 
Rodney Biigzh, esq. and Alexa 
Greme, esq.—to be admirals of 
the ved, 

Admirals of th e bi UC— . Arthu r 
Kempe, esq. sir J. T. Duckworth, 
K. B. and Sir R. Calder, bart.— 
to be admirals of the while. 

Vice admin “y of the red—Ro- 
bert MM: yee ull, esq. Pe ger Dou- 
gas, esq. John. Wic r,esq. John 
Vish, esq. John Kniel ht, esq. and 
Edward Thornborough, esq. —to 
be admirals of the blue. 

Vice-admirals of the white— 
William Domett, esq. William 
Wolseley, esq. John Manley, esq. 
George Murray,esq. John Sutton, 
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esq. Robert M: urray, esq, hon. oe 
AlexanderCochrane, K. B. and Joby 
Markham, ——» be wigeades. 
rals of z the rea, 

Vice-admirals of the bloe— No, 
than Brunton, esq. John Schanek, 
esq. hon. Michael de (; urer, 
Philip D’Auvergne, prince of 
Bouillon, and John Hunter, 059, 
—to be wvice-admir also of f the eubrte. 

Rear-admirals of the red— 
Charles Tyler, etq. Robert Wat. 
son, esq. right hon. Alan Jord 
Gardner, Manley Dixon, eq, 
George Losack, esq. Willlam 
Mitchell, esq. and sir Thomas Ber. 
tre, knight,—to be wlve-admiinals of 
th e bine. ; 

Rear-admirals of the whire—Sir 
Charles Hamilton, bart. hor 
Henry Curzon, Wm. Bligh, ee 
Laurence W. Halste fer yoss,-:* nd 
Oliver Osborn, esq. sir Harry Neal, 
bart. sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, knt. 
hon. Arthur Kaye Legge—to be 
reav-admirals of the red. 

Rear-admirals of the blue 
John Lawford, esq. Frank Sothe- 
ron, esq. Thomas Wolley, eq, 
William Johnstone Hope, 9. 
right hon. lord Henry Paulet, C. 
\W. Paterson, esq. George Cock 
burn, esq. Thomas Surndge, 6% 
Samu , Hood id Linzee, esq.—to be 
rear-admnirals of the white. 

And the under- mentioned cap 
tains were also appointed flag oft 
cers of his majesty ’s fleet; viZ— 
Philip W ilkinson, esq. hon. Charies 
E!phinstone Fleming, Charles Vi 
nicombe earls esq. William 
Hotham, esq. George Hopewell 
ote phens, Pr, " Pulteney Malcolm, 
e 4. William Nowell, esq. James 
Bissett, esq. John Clements, 
Joh nGore, knt. and John Harvey, 
esq.—to be vcarcadanaed the [iets 
Hon. Henry Hotham, Georg? 
Burlton, esq. sir Josias Rowles, 


bart, and Edward Coste 


wT 
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eq. colonels in his majesty’s roy- 
a] marine forces, vice hon. C, E. 
Fleming, C. V. Penrose, J. Bis sett, 
and P. “Malcolm, esq. flag-ofhcers. 

Downing-street, Dee. 4%. John 
K_ater, esq. his majesty’s consul- 
general in Spain. rare D 
* Forsigneofice, De. 11. Earl of 
Clancarty, ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary to the 
prince of Orange Nassaa, soves 
reign prince of the Netherlands.— 
Robert Gordon, esq. secretary. to 
that embassy. 

War-ofice, Dec. 14. Colonel his 
serene highness William Frederick 
Henry, hereditary prince of 
Orange, a major-general in the ar- 
my. 

Whiteball, Dec. 18. Earl of Li- 


rerpool, right hon. Nicholas Van. 
uttart, nght hon. Wm. Pitzveraid, 
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Bedfordshire, Richard Parks, of 
Luton, SQ. 
Berkshire, W., . - Mills, of Wad- 
ley, esq 
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Derbyshire, Robert Holden, of 
Darley Abbey, esa. 

Devonshire, Richard Hippisley 
Tuckhield, of Fulford, esq. 

Dorsetshire, Robert Ratcliffe, 
of Winterborne Zelston, esq. 

Essex, R. J. Brassey, of Great 
liford, esq. 

Clouce tershire, ed Pole, ol 
Wick-Hill, esq. 

Herefordshire, Sir Hungerford 
Hoskins, of Harewood, bart. 

Hertfordshire, John Farn Tim- 
mins, of Aldenham, esq. 

Kent, John Cater, of Becken- 
ham, esq. 

Lancashire, William Farington, 
of Shawe-hall, esq. 

Leicestershire, R. 
Great Gienn, esq. 


‘ 
Line ln hire, G. R. Lleneare, of 


Hames, Vi 


Nionmouthshire, Samuel Hom. 


fray, of Penderren, esq. 


Norfoik, T. ‘TI’, Berney, of Bra- 
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Warwickshire, E. J. Shirley, of 
Eatington, esq. 

Wiltshire, William Fowle, of 
Chute, esq. 

Worcestershire, Edmund Lech- 
mere Charlton, of Handley, esq. 

Yorkshire, R. Crowe, of Kip- 
ling, esq. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Carmarthenshire, T. Phillips, of 
Aberglasney, esq. 

Pembrokeshire, G. G. Vaughan, 
of Jordanstoun, esq. 

Cardiganshire, R. Richards, of 
Pantglaes, esq. 

Glamorgan, W. Jones, of Corn- 
town, esq. 

Brecon, E. Thomas, of Llwyn 
Madock, esq. 
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Radnor, D. Read, of Cornell, 
esq. 


NORTH WALES, 


Merioneth, T. Edwar 
Lianfaur, esq. ae 

Carnarvonshire, J, Griffith, of 
Lianfair, esq. 

Anglesey, J. H. Hampton, of 
Henllys, esq. 

_Montgomery, R. Leeke, of Crig. 

gion, esq. 

Denbighshire, T. Griffith, of 
Wrexham, esq. 

Flint, C. B. T. Roper, of Plas. 
teg, esq. 


Appointed by the prince regent. 


Cornwall, J. C, Rashieigh, of 
Prideaux, esq. 
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PRINCE REGENT’S SPEECH, 
wov. 30, 1812. 
My lords, and gentlemen, 

T is with the deepest concern 

that Iam obliged to announce 
to you, at the opening of this parlia- 
ment, the continuance of his ma- 
jesty’s lamented indisposition, and 
the diminution of the hopes 
which I have most anxiously enter- 
tained of his recovery. 

The situation of public affairs 
has induced me to take the earliest 
opportunity of meeting you afier 
the late elections. I am persuaded 
you will cordially participate in the 
satisfaction which I derive from 
the improvement of our prospects 
during the course of the present year. 

The valour and intrepidity dis- 
played by his majesty’s forces and 
those of his allies in the peninsula, 
on so many occasions during this 
campaign, and the consummate 
skill and judgement with which the 
operations have been conducted by 
general the marquis of Wellington, 
bave led to consequences of the ut- 
most importance to the common 

cause, 

_ By transferring the war into the 
mtenor of Spain, and by the glo- 
rious and ever-memorable victory 
obtained at Salamanca, he has com- 
pelled the enemy to raise the siege 
of Cadiz; and the southern pro- 
vinces of that kingdom have been 
delivered from the power and arms 
of France. 





Although I cannot but regret 
that the efforts of the enemy, com- 
bined with a view to one great 
operation, have rendered it neces. 
sary to withdraw from the siege of 
Burgos, and to evacuate Madrid, 
for the purpose of concentrating the 
main body of the allied forces ; 
these efforts of the enemy have, 
nevertheless, been attended with 
important sacrifices on their part, 
which must materially contribute 
to extend the resources and facili- 
tate the exertions of the Spanish 
nation. 

I am confident I may rely on 
your determination to continue to 
afford every aid, in support of a 
contest which has first given to the 
continent of Europe the example of 
persevering and successful resist. 
ance to the power of France, and 
on which not only the indepen. 
dence of the nations of the penin- 
sula, but the best interests of his 
majesty’s dominions essentially de- 
pend. 

I have great pleasure in com. 
municating to you, that the rela. 
tions of peace and friendship have 
been restored between his majesty 
and the courts of St. Petersburg 
and Stockholm. 

I have directed copies of the 
treaties to be laid before you. 

In a contest for his own soves 
reign rights, and for the ind pen- 
dence of his dominions, the empe- 
ror of Russia has had to oppose a 
large 
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Jarge proportion of the military 
power of the French government, 
assisted by its allies, and by the 
tributary states dependént upon 
it. 

The resistance which he has op- 
posed to so formidable a combina- 
tion, cannot fail to excite sentiments 
of lasting admiration. 

By his own magnanimity and 
perseverance, by the zeal and dis- 
interestedness of all ranks of his 
subjects, and by the gall: niry, 
firmness, and intrepidity of his 
forces, the presumptuous expecta- 
tions of the enemy have been sig- 
nally disappointed. 

The enthusiasm of the Russian 
nation has increased with the dith- 
culties of the contest, and with the 
dangers with which they were sur- 
rounded. ‘They have submitted to 
sacrifices of which there are tew 
examples in the history of the 
world ; and I indulge the confident 
hope, that the determined perse- 
verance of his imperial majesty will 
be crowned with ultimate success; 
and that this contest, in its result, 
will have the eflect of establis! hing, 
upon a foundation never to _be 
shaken, the security and indepen- 
dence of the Russtan empr 

The proof et contidence which I 
have received trom his mperial 
majesty, in the measure which he 
has adopted of sending his fleets 
to the ports of this country, is in 
the highest degree gratitying to 
me ; and his imperial majesty may 
most fully rely on my fixed deter- 
mination to afford him the most 
cordial support in the great contest 
in which he is engazed. 

[ have the satis{action further to 
acquaint you, that I have con- 
cluded a treaty with his Sicilian mia- 
jesty, supplementary to the treaties 
of 1808 and 1509, 

As soon as the ratitications shall 


i. 


have been exch: anged, I will direce 
a copy of this tre: ity to be laid be. 
fore you. 

My object bas been, to pros 


vic { e for the more extensive ar "ib. 


C: Mon of the military force of the 
Sicilian goverument to Offensive 
operations ; a measure which 
combined with the liberal and ea. 
lighte ned principles whic! h bapp ly 
prevail in the councils of his Sic. 
lan majesty, is calculat ed, | trust, 
to augment his power and resources, 
and at the*same time to render 
them essentially serviceable to the 
common cause, 

The declaration of war by the 
government of the United States af 
America was made under circum. 
stances which might have afforded 
a reasonable expectation that the 
amicable re lations between the two 
nations Would not Jong be inter. 
rupted. It is with sincere regret 
that | am obliged to acquaint you, 
that the conduct and pretensions ot 
that government have hitherto pre 
vented the conciusion of any pace 
fic arrangement. 

Th eir measures of hostility have 
been principally directedagainst the 
adjoining British provinces, and 
every effort has been made to &- 
duce the inhabitants of them trom 
their allegiance to his majesty. 

"Lhe proo is, however, hich I 
have received oi lov: <~day and at- 
tachment from ye majesty’s $v be 


ye cts in Nor th 4 America are vighly 


satisfactory. 

"The attempts of the enemy to 
invade U i. ty Canada, have not 
only proved abortive, but, by the 


a 
judicious arrangements of the go 


vernor gener: i, and by the skill 
and decision with which the mil- 
tat ry operations have been conduct 

, the forces of the enemy) ass em- 
bled for that purpose in one quats 


ter have been compelled to capi 
jate, 
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late, and in another have been coms 

telv defeated. 

My best efforts are not wanting 
for the restoration of the relations 
of peace and amity between the 
two countries ; but, until this ob- 
‘ect can be attained without sacri- 
ficing the maritime rights of Great 
Britain, [ shall rely upon your core 
dial support in a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


Gentlemen of the house of 


commons, 

I have directed the estimates for 
the services of the ensuing year to 
be laid before you; and I enter- 
tain no doubt of your readiness to 
furnish such supplies as may en- 
able me to provide for the great 
jaterests committed to my charge, 
and afford the best prospect of 
bringing the contest in which his 
majesty is engaged to a successful 
termination. — 

My lords, and gentlemen, 

The approaching expiration of 
the charter of the East India com- 
pany renders it necessary that I 


should call your early attention to 
the propriety of providing effectu- 
ally for the future vovernment of 
the provinces of India. 


In considering the variety of in- 
terests which are connected with 
this important : tyect, L rely on 
your wisdom, for making such an 
arrangement as may b ‘<t promote 
the prosperity of the British posses- 
sions in that quarter, and at the 
same time secure the vreatest ad- 
vantages to the comimerce and re- 
enue of his Majesty's domimons. 
_ Thave derived great satisfaction 
from the succéss of the measures 
Which have been adopted tor supe 
pressing the spint of ontrave and 
subordination which had appeare 
ed in some z 


parts of the countrys 
and from the di position which has 
een manifested to iake advantage 


of the indemnity held out to the 
deluded by the wisdom and bene- 
volence of parliament. 

I trust I shall never have occa. 
sion to lament the recurrence of 
atrocities so repugnant to. the Brie 
tish character; and that all his 
majesty’s subjects will be ime 
pressed with the conviction, thar 
the happiness of individuals and 
the welfare of the state cqually dee 
pend upon a strict obedience to the 
laws, and an attachment to our exs 
cellent constitution. 

In the loyalty of his majesty’s 
people, and in the wisdom of par- 
liament, I have reason to place the 
fullest canfidencee The same 
firmness and perseverance which 
have been manifested on so many 
and such trying occasions will not, 
i am persuaded, be wanting, ata 
time when the eyes of all Europe, 
and of the world, are fixed upon 
you. I can assure you, that in the 
exercise of the great trust reposed 
in me, 1 have no sentiments so near 
my heart as the desire to promote, 
by every means in my power, the 
real prosperity and lasting happie 
ness of his m ijesly s subjects, 


— Tien atti tiled 


LETTER FROM THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES TO THE PRINCE REGENTe 


“Sir,—Iris with creat reluctance 
that I presume to obtrude myselt 
upon your royal nighness, and to 
solicht your attention to matters 
which may, at first, appear rather 
of a personal than a public nature. 
tf I could think them so—if they 
Te ted mer ly to mysell—| should 
abstain from a proceeding which 
might give uneasiness, or interrupt 
the more weighty occupations of 
your royal highness’s time, I 
should continue, tn silence and re- 
tirement, to lead the life which has 

been 
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been prescribed to me, and console 
myself fer the loss of that society 
and those domestic comforts to 
which I have so lohg been a 
stranger, by the reflection that it 
has been deemed proper I should 
be afflicted without any fault of my 
own—and that your royal highness 
knows. 

“ But, sir, there are considera. 
tions of a higher nature than any 
regard to my own happiness, which 
render this address a duty both to 
myself and my daughter. May I 
venture to say—a duty also to my 
husband, and the people committed 
to his care? ‘here is a point be- 
yond which a guiltless woman can- 
not with safety carry her forbear- 
ance. If her honour ts invaded, 
the defence of her reputation is no 
longer a matter of choice; and it 
signifies not whether the attack be 
made openly, mantully,and directly 
—or by secret insinuation, and by 
holding such conduct towards her 
as countenances all the suspicions 
that malice can sugecest, If these 
ought to be the feelings of every 
woman in England who ts con- 
scious that she deserves no reproach, 
your royal highness has too sound 
a judgement, and too nice a sense of 
honour, net to perceive, how much 
more justly they belong to the 
mother of your daughter—the mo- 
ther of her who is destined, I trust 
at a very distant period, to reign 
over the British empire. 

« It may be known to your royal 
highness, that during the continu- 
ance of the restrictions upon your 
royal authority, I purposely re- 
frained from making any represen- 
tations which might then augment 
the painful difficulties of your ex- 
alted station. At the expiration of 
the restrictions, I still was inclined 
to delay taking this step, in the 
hope that I might owe the redress 
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[ sought to your gracious and un. 
solicited condescension, I have 
waited, in the fond indulgence of 
this expectation, until, to my inet. 
pressible mortification, I find that 
my unwillingness to complain, has 
only produced fresh grounds of 
complaint; and I am at length 
compelled, either to abandon all 
regard for the two dearest objects 
which I possess on earth, mine own 
honour, and my beloved child, of 
to throw my s¢ If at the feet of your 
royal highness, the natural protece 
tor of both, 

“«] presume, sir, to represent ta 
your royal highness, that the sepa. 
ration, which every succeedin 
month is making wider, of the mo. 
ther and the daughter, is equally 
injurious to my character and to 
her education. I say nothing of 
the deep wounds which so cruel an 
arrangement inflicts upon my feel, 
ings, although I would fain hope 
that few persons will be found of a 
disposttion to think lightly of these, 
‘l'o see myself cut off from one of 
the few domestic enjoyments left 
me—certainly the only one upon 
which I set any value, the society 
of my child—involves me in such 
misery, as I well know your royal 
highness could never inflict upon 
me if you were aware of its bitter 
ness. Our intercourse has been 
gradually diminished. A single 
mterview, weekly, seemed sufi- 
ciently hard allowance tor a mo- 
ther’s affections. ‘That, however, 
was reduced to our meeting once a 
fortnight; and I now learn that 
even this most rigorous interdiction 
is to be still more rigidly enforced. 

« But while I do not venture to 
intrude my feelings as a mother 
upon your royal highness’s notices 
I must be allowed to say, that in 
the eyes of an observing and jealous 
world, this separation of a daughter 

from 
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from her mother, will only admit 
of one construction—a constr uction 
ftal to the mother’s reputi ition. 
a royal highness will also ‘pars 
don me for adding, that there is no 
less inconsistency than injustice in 
this treatment. He who dares 
advise your roy al highness to over- 
look the evidence of my innocence, 
and disregard the sentence of com. 
plete acquittal which it produced ; 
or is wicked and false enough still 
to whisper suspicions in your om 
betrays his duty to you, sir, to you 
daughter, and to your peop le, ’ 
he counsels you to permit a day to 
pass without a further investigation 
of my conduct. I know that no 
such calumniator will venture to 
recommend a measure which must 
speedily end in his utter confusion. 
Then let me implore you to reflect 
on the situation in which I am 
placed: without the shadow of 
charge against me—without even 
an accuser—alter an inquiry that 
led to my ample vindication—yet 
treated as if I were still more cul- 
pable than the perjuries of ny sub- 
orned traducers represen ited mic, 
and held up to the world as a mo- 


ther who May not en if vy the society 
ot her only child. . 
“ The feelin EISy sir, Which are 


natural to iny unexample ‘d situa- 
tion, might justify me in the gra. 
cious judgment of your royal high- 
ness, had I no other motives jor 
addressing you but such as relate 
to myself, But I will not disguise 
from your royal highness what I 
cannot for a moment conceal from 
myself, that the serious, and it soon 
may be, the irreparable Injury 
which my daughter sustains from 
the plan at present pursued, has 


one more in overcoming my Te. 
factunce to intrude upon your royal 
ughness, than any suff rings of my 


_- 
own could aC ympli sh: ; and if ior 
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her sake I presume to call away 
your royal highness’s attention from 
the other cares of your exalted sta- 
tion, I feel confident I am not 
claiming it for a matter of inferior 
importance either to yourself or 
your people. 

‘The powers with which the 
constitution of these realms vests 
your royal highness in the regula. 
tion of the royal family, I know, 
because I am so advised, are ample 
and unquestionable. My appeal, 
sir, is made to your excellent sense 
and liberality of mind in the exer- 
cise of those powers; and I will- 
ingly hope t that your own parental 
feelings will lead you to excuse the 
anxiety of mine for impelling me to 
represent the unhappy consequences 
which the present system must en- 
tail upon our beloved child. 

“It is impossible, sir, that any 
one can have attempted to persuade 
your royal highness, that her cha- 
racter will not be injured by the 
perpetual violence offered to her 
strongest aflections—the studied 
care taken to estrange her from my 
society, and even to interrupt all 
communication between us! ‘That 
her for with whom, by 
his majesty’s wise and gracious ar- 
rangements, she passed the years 
of her infancy and childhood, never 

can be extinguished, I well know, 
and the knowle dge of it forms the 
greatest blessing of my existence. 

«« But let me implore your royal 
highness to reflect how inevitably 
all attempts to abate this attach- 
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iove ne, 


ment, by torctb] ly sep arating US, it 
they succer ‘d, must injure my child’ ; 
principles—if they tail, must de- 


str °y hen hay ppin css. 

‘Lhe plan of excluding my 
rah from all intercourse with 
my humble 
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reien of this great country, enjoys 
none of those advantages of society 
which are deemed necessary for im- 
parting a knowlesce of mankind 
to persons who have infinitely less 
occasion to learn that important 
lesson; and it may so happen, by a 
chance which I trust is very remote, 
that she should be called upon to 
exercise the powers of the crown, 
with an experience of the world 
more confined than that of the 
most private individual. ‘To the 
extraordinary talents with which 
she is blessed, and which accom- 
pany a disposition as singularly 
amiable, frank, and decided, I will- 
ingly trust much; but beyond a 
certain point the greatest natural 
endowments cannot strug¢leagainst 
the disadvantages of circumstances 
and situation. It is my earnest 
prayer, for her own sake, as well 
as her country’s, that your royal 
highness may be induced to pause 
belore this pe int be reached, 
"Those who have advised you, 
sir, to dei 
my daught 
tercourse with the world, and for 
that purpose to make Windsor her 
residence, appear not to have re- 
garded the interruptions to her edu- 
cation w! ich thos ATT AT ment oc- 


casions; both by the impossibility 


r’s commencing her tn- 


. . . 

ot ¢ intne the attendance of pro- 
o ¢ } . mel the Oot mnow id 

j caichers, and tae tine UNAaAVOIde 


umed in the trequent tour- 
to town which she must make 
nevs TO TOW WHICH Sie iu Wake, 


— } _— ine 
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branches of the royal family have 
partaken of that solemnity. May} 
earnestly conjure you, sir, to hear 
my entreaties Upon this serious mat. 
ter, even if you should listen to 
other advisers on things of less near 
concernment to the welfare of oyr 
child? 

“ The pain with which I have ag 
length formed the resolution of ad. 
dressing myself to your royal high. 
ness 1s such as I should in vain ate 
tempt to express. If I could ade. 
quately describe it, you might be 
enabled, sir, to estimate the strength 
of the motives which have made 
me submit to it. ‘They are the 
nost powerful feelings of affection, 
and the deepest impressions of duty 
towards your royal highness, my 
beloved child, and the country, 
which I devotedly hope she may 
be preserved to govern, and to 
show, by a new example, the liberal 
affection of a free and generous 
people to a virtuous and constitu. 
tional monarch. 

‘“ T am, sir, with profound re- 
spect, and an attachment which 
n thing can alter, 

Your royal highness’s most devoted 
and most affectionate 
Consort, cousin, and subject, 
(Signed) Carotine Loviss 
6 Moniacuc-house, 
Jan. 14, 18138.” 

A copy of the report of the he: 
nourable the privy counctl, hawng 
been laid before the prince regents 


. ‘ i. 
was transmitted to herr yal higa- 


“* 3 } 9 7.) 

ness by viscount Sidmouth on te 
»* hich. the 
evening of the day on which we 


j | 
above letter was seni oot tthe lord 


Hiar Woy renied to hel Trova 
; S39 by lext r, tou efiect 
Che report is as follows:— 
] } % , r 
To his r hiehine t pri e 
** j his 
revent.— Lhe ! ers oF 
? } mnie wvy 
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council: viz. his grace the arch- 
bishop of Cant erbury , ec. Re. 3 
having been summ« med by com- 
mand of your Toys on 
the 19th of ‘February, to meet tat 
the office of viscount Sidmo ut! Ys 
secretary of state for the home 
department, a com munication 
was made by his lordship to the 
lords then present, in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

« My lords,—I have it in com- 
man id from his royal highness the 
prince regent, to acqu int your lord- 
ships, that a copy of a letter from 
the princess ss of Wales to the prince 
recent having appeared ina public 
paper, which letter refers to the 
took place in 
stituted by command 
in the year 1SO6, and 
ng other matters, cer- 


i highness, 


* , o 
proceedings tat 


inquiry i! 
his mayest Vy 
contains amo 


tain animadversions upon the man- 
ner in which the prince regent has 


exercised his un te rioht of 


regulating the conduct and educa- 
tion of his da ug hter the princess 
Charlotte; a nd his royal highness 


havin 


the said letter so 


g taken into his consideration 


publishe Se 


adverting to the directions hercto- 
fore given by his majesty, that the 
. " , y . ’ . . 

cocument relating to the said in- 
quiry should be ied up, and de- 
mx ted tac olnee of his niyaresty’s 


principal secretary of state, in or- 
der th. it his majesty’s 

uld possess the means of resort- 
ine to thaws if necessary : : his royal 
highness has | bes i pleased to direct, 
that the said letter of the prince 
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yove rilir bit 
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of Wales, and the whole of the 
said d ctlments, tor ether Vv ith the 
Cc Nine ft pias tas = 

Ypres OF Olhcr ictters and papers, 
m wh a _ ; j 
ch a schedule is annexed, 
thant i . . 
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highness your opinion, whether, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, it be fit and proper that the 
intercourse between the princess of 
Wales, and her daughter the prin« 
cess Charlotte, should continue to 
be subject to regulations and re- 
strictions.”’ 

‘“‘ Their lordships adjourned their 
meetings to Tuesday, the 23d of 
February ; and the intermediate 
days having been employed in per- 
using the documents referred to 
them, by command of your royal 
proceeded on that 
and the followi ig day to the fur- 
ther consideration of the said docu- 
ments, and have agreed to report 
to your royal highness as follows:— 

«Tn obe. lience to the commands 
of your royal highne ss, We have 
taken into our most serious consi- 
deration the letter from her royal 
hiehness the princess of Wales to 
your royal highness, which has ap- 
pear ed in the papers, and 
} heen referred to us by your 

, in Which letter the 
princess Wales, amongst other 
matters, complains that the tnter- 
course between her royal highness, 
and her royal highness the princess 
Charlotte, has be en subjected to 
certain restr ictio nS. 

« We have also taken into our 
most serious consideration, together 
with the other papers referred to us 
by your royal highness, all the do- 
cuments relative to the inquiry in- 
stituted in 1806, by command of 
his m into the truth of cer 
tain representations, respecting the 
conduct of her royal highness the 
princess of which appear to 
have been pressed upon the att 
tion of your royal highness, in cone 
equence of the advice of lord 
Thurlow, and upon grounds of 

it 
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deration; and your royal highness 
having been gracioulsy pleased to 
command us to report our opinions 
to your royal highness, whether, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, it be fit and proper, that the 
intercourse between the princess of 
Wales and her daughter, the prin- 
cess Charlotte, should continue to 
be subject to regulation and re- 
straint : 

“ We beg leave humbly to re- 
port to your royal highness, that 
after a full examination of all the 
documents before us, we are of 
Opinion, that under all the circum- 
stances of the case, it is highly fit 
and proper, with a view to the wel- 
fare of her royal highness the prin- 
cess Charlotte, in which are equally 
involved the happiness of your royal 
highness, in your parental and royal 
character, and the most important 
interests of the state,— that the in- 
tercourse between her royal high- 
ness the princess of Wales, and wl 
royal highness the princess Char- 
Lotte, should continue to be subject 
to regulation and restraint. 

“ We humbly trust that we may 
be permitted, without being thought 
to exceed the limits of the duty 
imposed on us, respectfully to ex- 
press the just sense we entertain of 
the motives by which your royal 
highness has been actuated in the 
postponement of the confirmation 
of her roval highness the princess 
Charlotte; as it appears, by a state- 
ment under the hand of her majesty 
the queen, that your royal highness 
has conformed tn this respect to the 
declared will of his majesty ; who 
had been pleased to direct, that 
such ceremony should not take 
place till her royal highness should 
have completed her eighteenth 
year. 

“We also humbly trust that we 
may be further permitted to notice 


some expressions in the letter of her 
royal highness the princess of Wales, 
which may possibly be construed 
as implying a charge of too serious 
a nature to be passed over without 
observation. We refer to the words 
-——‘* suborned traducers.” As this 
expression, from the manner it is 
introduced, may, perhaps, be liable 
to misconstruction (however IM pos 
sible it may be to suppose that it 
can have been so intended) to have 
reference to some part of the con. 
duct of your royal highness; we 
feel it our bounden duty not to 
omit this opportunity of declaring, 
that the documents laid before us, 
afford the most ample proof, that 
there is not the slightest foundation 
for such an aspersion. 
(Signed) 

MELVILLE, 

SIDMOUTH, 
E. EBOR. J« LONDON, 
W. ARMAGH, FLLENBOROUGH, 
HARROWBY, P.C. CHAS, ABBOT, 
WESTMORELAND, N. VANSITTART, 


C, CANTUAR. 
ELDON, 


Cc. P. S. C. BATHURST, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, W. GRANT, 
BATHURST, A. MACDONALD, 


W. SCOTT, 
]- NICHOL, 
" 
SIDMOUTH, 


LIVERPOOL, 
MULGRAVYE, 
A true copy, 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS 


May it please your majesty, 

Your majesty having been gre 
ciously pleased, by an instrument 
‘under your majesty’s royal siga 
manual, a copy of which is annexe 
to this report, to “ authorize, @@- 
power, and direct us to inquire 
ito the truth of certain written de- 
clarations, touching the conduct o 
her royal highness the princess o 
Wales, an abstract of which had 
been laid before your majesty; and 
to examine upon oath such persoss 
as we should see fit, touching and 


: en renort 
concerning the same, and to it; 
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to your majesty 4 result of such 
exam nations.” e have, in dut- 


. ’ 

fa] obedience to your Mayest) scom- 
mands, pre ceeded to examine the 
several witne the copiesof whose 


depositions we 
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SCS, 


hereunto an- 


have 


exed 3 and, in hurtie? rCK ition of 
the said commands, we now most 
respectfully submit to } ur majesty 
the report of these examinations as 
it has. npeared to u but we bee 
leave at the same time humbly to 
refer your majesty, for more com- 
plete information, ¢ the examina- 
vonst n l ( CT 
any error of jadement, into whicl 
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important facts of the 
or delivery of her 

had re hated othe 
in thems 


and still more so 
} 


prernancy 

rl hiehness, 
am i 

~ te eehaed 

y suspicious, 

when connected 
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ATS, 
Ives extreniel 

assertions already 
J orang se yn, in which 
his Ate! hic! mess Was placed, by 
ymmunici ations, we learnt 
that his royal highness hac 1! adop ted 
se which « re 8 9 in our 
priety be tol. 


thacse c 


the only coul 
judem with pre 

lowed. “Wi hen informations such 
as these, had been thus confidently 
ed, and particularly detailed, 
been mn some degree sup- 
lateral evidence, ap- 
lying to other points of the same 


wiiure (tho ugh gor iwtoa far less 
extent), one line only “could be pur 


vr : 
'y 4 


l.very sentiment of duty to your 
majesty, and of concern for the 


public welfare, ed that these 


particulars should not be withheld 
from your miatje sly, 


requit 


to whom more 
partic ular tly be longed the count« 
nce oF a matter oF state, so n ly 
touching the honour of your mas 
TOs Lf MIV, i 1, by | SSie« 
i . { ( t! 1 of 
your majesty’s crov 
Your majesty had n pleased, 
Oli "il part, t th brect 
in tl ime light, Consid rit 
l a matter wh » every ace 
count, demanded t! t imme 
diate 1 estiotits our m esly 
had thought fit t timitinto our 
ls the ca ertaining, m 
credit v ! to tine formations 
and | ecty 
t le . hat fu er conduct to 
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pl. ace, to examine those persons in 
whose declarations the occasion f 

this inquiry had originated. Be- 
cause it they, on being examined 
upon oath, had retracted or varied 


their assertions, all necessity for 
further investigation might pos- 


sibly have been precluded. 

We accordingly first examined 
on oath the principal informants, 
sir John Douglas, and Charlotte 
his wile: who both positively swore, 
the former to his h: vine observed 
the fact of the pregnancy of her 
royal highness, and the latter to 
all the important particulars con- 
tained in her former declaration, 
and above referred to. ‘Their exa- 
minations are annexed to this re- 
port, and are circumstantial aad 
pos ative, 

The most material of those alle. 
gations, into the truth of which we 
had been directed to inquire, being 
thus far supported by the oath of 
the parties trom whom they had 
proceeded, we then felt it our duty 
to follow up the inquiry by the 
examination of such other persons 
as we judged best able to atford us 
information, as to the facts in ques- 
tion. 

We thought it beyond all doubt 
that, in this course of inquiry, Many 
particulars must be learnt whicl 
we uld be neces: irily conclusive on 
the truth or false! 
clarations. So many persons must 
have been witne ses to the ; appear- 
arfces of an actual ly existing preg: 
nancy; so many circumstanc 
must haye been attendant upon 3 a 
real delivery; and difficulties sO 
numerous and insurmountable must 
have been involved in any attempt 
to account for the infant in ques- 
tion, as the child of another woman ’ 
af it had been in fact the 
the prince s; that we entertained 


( od of these de- 


aiull and confident expectation of 
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CiSis, 


artiving at complete proof, either 
in the affirmative or Negative, on 
this part of the aye ect. 

This expectation was not disap. 
pot nted. We are h: apy to declare 
to your Majesty our perfect convic. 
tion that there is no toundation 
whatever for believing that the 
child now with the princess is the 
child of her royal highness, or the 
ane was delivered of any child : 
the year 1802; nor has any thing 
appeared to us which would war. 

rant the belief that she was preg. 

nant in that year, or at any other 
period within the co Mpass of our 
inquiries. 

The identity of the child, now 
with the princess, its parentage, the 
place and the date of its birth, the 
time and the circumstances of its 
being first taken under her royal 
highness’s protection, are all esta 
biished by such a concurrence both 
of positive and circumstantial evie 
dence, as can, in our judgment, 
leave no question on this part of 
the subject. ‘The child was, be 
yond all doubt, bern in the Brown 
low-street hospital, on the 11th day 
of July, 1802, of the body of So 
phia Austin, and was first brought 
to the princess’s house in the m oh 
of November {i Neither 
should we be more warranted 
expressing any doubt respecting the 
alle ved pres ancy of the princess 
as stated 4 the original declara- 
tio dle fact so fully contradic ted, 


( 
Nowine. 


and by somany W itne sses, to Wi hom, 
if true, it must in Var! ous W ays have 
been known, that we cannot think 
it entitled to rs smallest credit. 
"The testimonies on these two pois 
are contained in the annexed depo 
sitions and letters. We have not 


] Tt * 
abstr: icted taem mi thus 


partially 
report, lest, by any unintention 
, ight weaken thett 
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your 


om! ssion, we 0 
effect; but we humbly offe 
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majesty this our clear and 


your 
unanimous judgement upon them, 
formed on full deliberation, and 


prorounced without hesitation, on 

the result of the whole inquiry. 

We do not, however, teel our- 
selves at liberty, much as we should 
wish it, to close our report here. 
Besides the allegations of the preg- 
nancy and delivery of the princess, 
those declarations, on the whole of 
which your majesty has been pleased 
to command us to inquire and re- 
port, contain, as we have already 
remarked, other particulars respect- 
ing the conduct of her royal high- 
ness, such as must, especially con- 
sidering her exalted rank and sta- 
tion, necessarily give occasion to 
very unfavourable interpretations. 

‘rom the various depositions 
and proofs annexed to this report, 
particularly from the examinations 
of Robert Bidgood, William Cole, 
Frances Lloyd, and Mrs, Lisle, 
your majesty will perceive that 
several strong circumstances of this 
description have been positively 
sworn to by witnesses, who can- 
not, in our judgment, be suspected 
ofany unfavourable bias, and whose 
veracity, in this respect, we have 
seen no ground to question. 

On the precise bearing and ef- 
feet of the facts thus appearing, it 
'§ Not lor us to decide; these we 
omit to your miajesty’s wisdom: 
but we conceive it to be our duty 
tO report on this part of the in- 
weg, as distinctly as on the former 
ey hy that, as on the one hand, 
Me facts of pregnancy and delivery 


are { —- minds satis! ictorily dis- 
M ved, sO ON the other hand we 
ne that the ci cumstances to 
w : 

M cn we now ref Ty particularly 
nose Stated to have passe d between 
her royal hic} ain 3 
M yat highness and captain 
“andy, must be credited until they 
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shall receive some decisive contrae 
diction ; and, if true, are justly en- 
titled tothe most serious considera- 
tion. 

We cannot close this report, 
without humbly assuring your ma- 
jesty, that it was, on every account, 
our anxious wish, to have executed 
this delicate trust, with as little pub- 
licity as the nature of the case 
would possibly allow; and we en- 
treat your majesty’s permission to 
express our full persuasion, that if 
this wish has been dis’ pointed, the 
failure is not imputable to any 
thing unnecessarily said or done 
by us. 

All which is most humbly sub- 
mitted to your majesty. 

(Signed ) ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
GRENVILLE, 

July 14, 1806, ELLENBOROUOM, 
A true copy, 

(J. Becket.) 


Blackheath, Aug. 12, 1806. 

Sire,— With the deepest er 4 
of gratitude to your majesty, I take 
the first opportunity to acknowe 
ledge having received, as yesterday 
only, the report from the lords come 
missioners, which was dated from 
the I4th of July. It was brought 
by lord Erskine’s footman, directed 
to the princess of Wales ; besides 
a note enclosed, the contents of 
which were, that lord Erskine sent 
the evidences and report by com- 
mands of his majesty. I had rea- 
son to flatter myself that the lords 
commissioners would not have 
given in the report, before they had 
been properly informed of various 
circumstances, which must for a 
feeling, and delicate-minded wo- 
man, be very unpleasant to have 
spread, without having the means 
to exculpate herself. But 1 can 
(N 2) . ia 
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in the face of the almighty assure 
your majesty that your daughter- 
m-law is innocent, and her conduct 
unquestionable; free from all the in- 
decorums, and improprieties, which 
are imputed to her at present by 
the lords commissiouers, upon the 
evidence of persons, who speak as 
falsely as sir John and lady Dou- 
glas themselves. Your majesty 
can be sure that I shall be anxious 
to give the most solemn denial in 
my power to all the scandalous 
stories of Bidgood, and Cole; to 
make my conduct be cleared in 
the most satisfactory way, for the 
tranquillity of your majesty, for 
the honour of your illustrious fa- 
mily, and the gratification of your 
afflicted daughter-in-law. In the 
mean time I can sately trust your 
Majesty’s gracious justice to recol- 
lect, that the whole of the evidence 
on which the commissioners have 
given credit to the infamous stories 
charged against me, was taken be- 
hind my back, without my having 
any Opportunity to contradict or 
explain any thing, or even to point 
out those persons, who might have 
been called, to prove the little 


credit which was due to some of 


the witnesses, from their connection 
with sir John and lady Douglas; 
and the absolute falsehood of parts 
of the evidence, which could have 
been completely contradicted. Oh! 
gracious king, | now look tor that 
lappy moment, when I may be al- 
lowed to appeal again before your 
Majesty’s eyes, and receive once 
more the assurance from your ma- 
jesty’s own mouth that I have your 
gracious protection; and that you 
will not discard me from your 
friendship, of which your majesty 
has been so condescen ling to give 
me $© many marks of kindness ; 
and which must be my cnuly sup- 
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port, and my only consolati n, in 

this country. I remain with sensi. 

ments of the highest esteem, vene. 

ration, and unfeigned attachment, 
Dire, 

Your majesty’s most dutiful, 

submissive, and humble 

daughter-in-law and subject, 
(Signed) CAROLINE. 

To the king. 

Aug. 17, 1806, 

Sire,— Upon receiving the copy 
ot the report, made to your ma. 
jesty, by the commissioners, ap. 
pomted to inquire into certain 
charges against my conduct, I lost 
no time, in returning to your ma 
jesty, my heartfelt thanks, for your 
majesty’s goodness in commanding 
that copy to be communicated w 
me. 

I wanted no adviser, but my owa 
heart, to express my gratitude for 
the kindness and protection which 
I have uniformly received from 
your majesty. I needed ng cau 
tion or reserve, m expressing my 
confident reliance, that that kind- 
ness and protection would not be 
withdrawn from me, on this trying 
occasion; and that your majesty’s 
justice would not suffer your mind 
to be affected, to my disadvantage, 
by any part of a report, founded 
upon partial evidence, taken in my 
absence, upon charges, not yet Com 
municated to me, until your ma 
jesty had heard, what might be 
alleged, in my behalf, in answer 
to it. But your majesty will not 
be surprised, nor displeased, that I, 
a woman, a stranger to the laws 
and usages of you majesty’s king 
dom, under charges, aimed, ore 
ginally, at my lite, and honour, 
should hesitate to determing, @ 
what manner I ought to act, evea 
under the present circumstances 


with respect to such accusayoe 
wi 
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without the assistance of advice in 
which I could confide. And | have 
bad submitted to me the following 
observations, respecting the copies 
of the papers with which I have 
heen furnished. And I humbly 
solicit from your majesty’s gracious 
condescension and justice, a com- 
pliance with the requests, which 
arise out of them. 

In the first place, it has been ob- 


served to me, that these copies of 


the report, and of the accompany- 
ing papers, have come unauthenti- 
eated by the signature of any per- 
son, high, or low, whose veracity, 
or even accuracy, 1s pledged for 
their correctness, or to whom re- 
sort might be had, if it should be 
necessary, hereafter, to establish, 
that these papers are correct copies 
ot the originals. 1 am far from in- 
sinuating that the want of such at- 
testations was intentional. No 
doubt it was omitted through ne 
adv tence ¢ but its importance 1S 
paleularly confirmed by the state, 
iw which the copy of Mrs. Lisle’s 
fxammation has been transmitted 
tome. Lor in the third page of 
that examination there have been 
two erasure on one of which, 
some words have been, subsequently 
introduced apparently in a ditke- 
rent handwriting trom the body of 
the examination ; and the passage 
ait stands, is probably incorrect, 
because the phrase is unintelligible. 
And this occurs in an important 
part of her examination. 

Che humble, but earnest request, 
which [ have t make to your ma- 


rect 


: “al: : 
» WHICH 15 suggested by this ob- 


Serviat Ty is, tout your mayesty 
Would be graci y pleased to di- 
rect, Lat the report, and the papers 
Which accompany it, and which, 
for t purpose, I ventor tO trans- 
mit to Majesty with this let- 
ter, m i 


“y be examined, and then 
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returned to me, authenticated as 
correct, under the signature of some 
person, who, having attested their 
accuracy, may be able to prove it. 

In the second place, it has been 
observed to me, that the report 
proceeds, by reference to certain 
written declarations, which the 
commissioners describe as the nee 
cessary foundation of all their pro- 
ceedings, and which contain, as I 
presume, the charge or information 
against my conduct. Yet copies of 
these written declarations have not 
been given to me. ‘They are de- 
scribed indeed, in the report, as 
consisting in certain statements, re- 
specting my conduct, imputing not 
only, gross impropriety of beha- 
viour, but expressly asserting facts 
of the most confirmed, and aban- 
doned criminality, for which, if 
true, my life might be forfeited, 
‘These are stated to have been fol- 
lowed by declarations from other 
persons, who, though not speaking 
to the same facts, had related other 
particulars, in themselves extremely 
suspicious, and still more so, as 
connected with the assertions al- 
ready mentioned. 

On this, it is observed to me, 
that it is most important that IL 
should know the extent, and the 
particulars of the charges or infor- 
mations against me, and by what 
accusers they have been made; 
whether I am answering the charges 
of one set of accusers, or more. 
Whether the authors of the original 

eclarations, who may be collected 
from the report to be sir John and 
lady Douglas, are my only accu. 
sers; und the declarations which 
are said to have followed, are the 
declarations of persons adduced 
as witnesses by sur John and lady 
Douglas to confirm their accnsa- 
tion; or whether such declarations 
are the charges of persons, who 


(N 3) have 
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have made themselves a!so, the an- 
thors of distinct accusations against 
me. 

The requests, which, I humbly 
hope, your majesty will think rea- 
sonable, and just to grant, and 
which are suggested by these fur- 
ther observations are, 

First, That your majesty would 
be graciously pleased to direct, that 
I should be furnished with copies of 
these declarations ; and, if they are 
rightly described in the report, as 
the necessary foundation of all the 
proceedings of the commissioners, 
your majesty could not, I am per- 
suaded, but have graciously in- 
tended, in directing that I should 
be furnished with a copy of the re- 
port, that I should also see this es- 
sential part of the proceeding, the 
foundation on which it rests. 

Secondly, ‘That 1 may be informed 
whether I have one or more, and 
how many accusers ; and who they 
are; as the weight and credit of 
the accusation cannot but be much 
affected by the quarter from whence 
it originates, 

Thirdly, That I may be informed 
of the time when the declarations 
were made. For the weight and 
credit of the accusation must, also, 
be much affected, by the length of 
time, which my accusers may have 
been contented to have been the 
silent depositories of those heavy 
matters of guilt, and charge; and, 

Lastly, That your majesty’s good- 
ness will secure to me a speedy 
return of these papers, accom. 
panied, I trust, with the further in- 
formation which I have solicited ; 
but at all events a speedy return of 
them. And your majesty will see, 
that it is not without reason, that I 
make this last request, when your 
majesty is informed, that though 
the report appears to have been 
made upon the 14th of July, yet it 
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Was not sent to me, till the lth of 
the present month. A similar de. 
lay, | should, of all things, deplore, 
For it is with reluctance, that I 
yield to those suggestions, which 
have induced me to lay, these my 
humble requests, before your ma. 
jesty, since they must, at all events, 
in some degree, delay the arrival 
of that moment, to which, I look 
forward, with so earne:t and eager 
an impatience ; when I c afidently 
feel, I shall completely satisfy your 
majesty, that the whole of these 
charges are alike unfounded; and 
are all parts of the same conspiracy 
against me. Your majesty, 0 
satished, will, I can have no doubr, 
be as anxious as mysell, to secure 
to me that redress, which the laws 
ot your kingdem (admintstering 
under your majesty’s just dispensa- 
tion, equal protection, and justice, 
to every description of your ma- 
jesty’s subjects,) are prepared to 
afford to those who are so deepiy 
injured as I have been, That I 
have in this case the strongest claim 
to your majesty’s justice, I am 
confident I shall prove ; but I can. 
not, as [ am advised, so satistacto- 
rily establish that claim, till your 
majesty’s goodness shall have di 
rected me, to be furnished with an 
authentic statement of the actual 
charges against me, and that acdi- 
tional information, which it 1 the 
object of this letter most humbiy, 
yet earnestly, to implore. 
l am, sire, 
Your majesty’s most dutiful, 
submissive, and humble 
daughter-in-law, 
Montague-hous:. (Signed) C.P. 


Lo the king. 


Montague-bouse, Des. 8; ere 
Sire,—I trust your majesty, ¥°0 


: Zo 
knows my constant affectron, loya 
' » sre COT 

- and duty, and the sure ¢ 
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with which [ readily repose 


dence 

my honour, My cha act er, my hi {D- 

piness in your m uj sty’s hands, w ill 

not tht uk me eu Ly of any disre- 
unduteous impatience, 
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r mv 


g:snce 
lord hi hh ci Luce) ap 
your majesty, containing ™) 
vations, in vindication of my honour 
and innocence, the report, 
presented to your m by the 
who had been ap- 

Into my con- 
rm 


hancellor tli 


“ ‘ 
setter to 


r obser- 


upon 
VESEY 
J 4 
commissioners, 
nointed to @xanune 
duct. The lord « 

, neel. that the letter s! ld 
ed my counsel, that the letter shouk 
be conveyed to your m: on 
that very day : and I irther, was 


pleased, in about a week er ten 


Wesly 


days alterwards, to communicate 
to my so icitor, that your maj SLY 


had read my letter, and that it had 
been transmitted to hs lot dship 
with directions that it shoul ld be 


copied for the commissioners, and 


that when such copy had been 
taken, the origmal should be re- 
tur: red to your majesty. 


Your majesty’s own gracious and 
roval mind will easily conceive 
what must have been my state of 
anniety and suspense, whilst I have 
been fondly indulging in the hope, 
that every day, as it pas ed, woul« 
brit ng me the happy i idIngs, that 


your majesty was satisfied of my 
cence ; and convinced of the 
wie - > 

unfou ded malice of my enemies, 


in ever) y part of their charge. Nine 
i n A Y weeks ot d. uly ec X pe < ition and 


(He » haw . 
“HESS Nave now e! and 
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. 8 544 me notomg but 

Cisannoin } ~s 
ppointment, l hay e remained 

“+ ‘ | sane satelite ‘ 
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now take, I act upon a mistaken 
conjecture with respect to the fact. 
But from the lord chancellor’s com- 
munication to my solicitor, and 
from the time which has elapsed, 
[I am led to conclude, that your 
maje ty had directed the c COPY of 
my le tter to be laid before the com- 
requ iring their advice 
subj ct; and, possibly, 
tious, and their 
may not 
them the 


TtHiissione 


TS, 
upon the 
their cfiet 
other fA to the state, 
have, as yet, allowed 
opportunity of attending to i. But 
your majesty will permit me to 
observe that, however excusable 
tits delay may be on their patts, 
yet it operates most injuriously 
upon me; my feelings are severely 
tortured by the suspense, while my 
character is sinking in the opinion 
of the public. 

[t is known that a report, though 
cquitting me of crime, yet im- 
puting matters highly disreputable 
to my honour, has been made to 
your majesty ;--that that report 
has been communicated to me ;— 
that I h: ave endeavoured to answer 
it; and that I stiil remain, at the 
nine weeks from the de- 
livery of my answer, unacquainted 
with the judgement which is formed 
upon it. May I be permitted to 
QO rve upon the extreme prejudice 
which this delay, however to be ac- 
counted for by the numerous ime 
portant occupations of the commis- 
sioners, produces to my honour? 
The world, in total ignorance of 
the real state of the tacts, begen 
to infer my guilt from it. I teel 
myself already sinking, in the estt« 
mation of your majesty s subjects, 
as well as of what remains to me of 
my own family, into (a state into. 
lerable to a mind conscious of its 
purity and innocence) a state tn 


l occupa 


end of 


which) my honour appears at least 
equivocal, 


virtue is su- 
spected, 


and my 
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spected. From this state | humbls 
entreat your Majesty to pers ive 
that ] can have no } pe ol bet H 
restored, until « ther your majesty’ 
favourable opm | | 
ous) noticed to the Wor: 
ceiving me agam mto the reyal 
presence, or until the full disclo- 
sure of the facts s] 
malice of my accuse! 
every possible grounc 
able inference and conjecture. 

The various calamities with which 
it has pleased God of late to afflict 
me, I have endeavoured to bear, 
and [trust | have borne, v1 ») hum. 


ble resi Mmaiion to the 
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suspended its final termination, by 
depriving me of the consolation 


which I should have received trom 


your majesty’s presence and kind- 
ness, have given a heavy addition 
to them all; ard surelv my bitter- 
est enennes ci uid hardly wish that 
they should be inci d. Dut on 
this topic, as possibly not much 


atiecting the justice, though it di 


the hardship, of my case, I forbear 


to awit al. 


r . . ] } . pemeeet 
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trust, m vour maieste’s ‘ae, 
Opmion, rescue this : 


n of im; wie — 
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; ls > asra ll , 1) . 
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uiterly mmpossible itis thar 1. « 


scious Of My Own Innoc \ and 
{ ieving th: r ¢) B 
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regard to my interests, my haoni. 
ness, and my honour, possibly 
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contented to perceive the a 


of such utter ruin to my character, 
and yet wait, with pat » andi 

lence, ull it overt ms me. | 
therelore.take this lib Lorow. 
me myself again at your maijesty’s 


feet, and entreaty val d imploring 


majesty Ss eooedness and jus 


of your 
tice, ih pity for Mv mis ries, W 
this delay sO severely aggravate 
and in justice to my innocence and 
character, to urge the commission. 
ers to an early communication et 
their advice. 

To save your majesty and the 
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waited personally upon her royal 
hiphness, and have delivered it him- 
wif: but he considered the sending 
it sealed, as more respectful and 
? . rohnac 
aeceptable to her royal highne Se 
The lord chancellor received the 
original paper from the king yes- 
terday, and made the copy now sent 
in his own hand. 


To ber royal highness the 
princess of Wales. 

The king having referred to his 
confidential servants the proceeding 
nd papers relative to the written 
declarations, which had been betore 
is majesty, respecting the conduct 
f the princess of Wales, has been 
apprized by them, that, after the 
fullest consideration of the examt- 
nations taken on the subject, and 
of the observations and affidavits 
brought forward | y the princess ot 
Wales’s legal advisers, they agree 
in the opinions, submitted to his 
majesty in the original report of the 
four lords, by whom his majesty di- 
rected that the matter in 
the first instance b: 


should 
inquired into ; 
and that, in the present stage of 
the business, upon a mature and 
deliberate view of this most impor- 
tant subject in all its parts and 
Bearings, it is thei opinion, that the 
facts of this case do not warrant 
their advi ng that any further step 
should be taken in the business by 
his majesty’s ~overnment, or any 
other proceedings instituted upon 
Ht, except such « nly us his mujesty’s 
law servants may, on reference to 
them, think fit to recommend, for 


the | " > ' 
wilt pro ecution of lady Douelas, 


On those parts of } 


ier depositions 
| 
which m 


iy appear to them to be 


justty hable thereto. 
| , ae Lvation, hi maypesty 1s 
dcVised, tis no Jonger neces- 
Sar\ ti ’ Bas on } 7, ‘ 
TN oO lec} ‘Te eet by ga 
. ine receiving: the 


Prices into his royal presence. 
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The king sees, with great Satis- 
faction, the agreeme rt of his COnR- 
fidential servants, in the decided 
opinion expressed by the four lords, 
upon the falsehood of the accusa- 
tions of pregnancy and delivery, 
brought forward against the prin- 
cess by lady Douglas. 

On the other matters produced 
in the course of the inquiry, the 
king is advised that none of the 
facts or allegations stated in preli- 
minary examinations, carried on in 
the absence of the parties interested, 
can be considered as legally or COn- 
clusively established. But in those 
examinations, and even in the an- 
swer drawn in the name of the prin- 
cess by her legal advisers, there 
have appeared circumstances of 
conduct on the part of the princess, 
which his majesty never could re- 
gard but with’serious concern, ‘The 
elevated rank which the princess 
holds in this country, and the rela- 
tion in which she stands to his mas 
jesty and the royal family, must al. 
ways deeply involve both the inte- 
rests of the state, and the personal 
feelings of his majesty, in the pro- 
priety and correctness of her cone 
duct. And his majesty cannot 
therefore forbear to express in the 
conclusion of the business, his de- 
sire and expectation, that such a 
conduct may in future be observed 
by the princess, as may fully justify 
those marks of paternal regard and 
affection, which the king always 
wishes to shew to every part of his 
royal family. 

His majesty has directed that 
this message should be transmitted 
to the princess of Wales, by his 
lord chancellor, and that copies of 
the proceedings, which had taken 
place on the subject, should also 
be communicated to his dearly be- 
loved son the prince of Wales. 


Alontague- 
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Montague-house, Jan. 29, 1807. 
Sire,—I hasten to acknowledge 
the receipt of the paper, which, by 
your majesty’s direction, was yes- 
terday transmitted to me by the 
lord chancellor, and to express the 
unfeigned happiness, which I have 
derived from one part of it. I 
mean that which informs me that 
your majesty’s confideutial servants 
ave at length thought proper to 
communicate to your majesty their 
advice, ‘that It is no kk nyer neces- 
sary for your majesty to decline re- 
ceiving me into your royal pre- 
sence.”” And I therefore humbly 
hope that your majesty will be gra, 
ciously pleased to receive, with fa- 
vour, the com: unication of my in- 
tention to avail myself, with your 
mayjesty’s per mission, of that advice, 
for the pur pose of waiting upon 


your Niajesty on Monday next, if 


that day should not be inconvenient; 
when | hope again to have the hap- 


. piness of throwing myself, in filzal 


«” 


duty and affection, at your majes- 
ty’s rect. 

Your majesty will easily conceive 
that I reluctantly name so distant a 
day as Monday, but I do not feel 
myself sufficiently recovered trom 
the measles, to venture upon so 
long a drive at an earlier day. 
Feeling, however, very anxious to 
receive again as soon as possible 
that blessing, of which I have beet 
so long deprived, if that day should 
happen to be in any degree incon- 
venient, | humbly entreat and im- 
plore your majesty’s most gracious 
and paternal goodness, to name 
some other day, as early as pos- 
sible, for that purpose. 

lam, &c. : 
(Signed) C.P. 
Zo the king. 


Windsor Castle, Jan. 29, 1807. 
The king has this moment re- 
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ceived the princess of Wales's let 
ter, in which she intimates her mm 
oe of coming to Windsor on 

jonday next; and his Majesty, 
wishing not to put the princess to 
the inconvenience oi coming to this 
place so immediately after her jl}. 
ness, hastens to acquaint her that he 
shall preter to receive her in Lon. 
don upon a day subsequent tothe 
ensuing week, which will also better 
suit his majesty, and of which he 
will not fail to to apprize the prin. 
cess, 

(Signed) Grorce R. 

To the princess of Wales. 


Windsor Castle, Feb. 10, 1807. 
As the princess of Wales may 
have been led to expect, from the 
king’s letter to her, that he would 
fix an early day for seeing her, his 
majesty thinks it right to acquaint 
her, that the prince of Wales, upon 
receiving the several documents 
which the king directed his cabinet 
to transmit to him, made a formal 
communication to him, of his ins 
tention to put them into the hands 
of his lawyers ; accompanied by a 
request, that his majesty would sus 
pend any further steps in the bust 
ness, until the prince of Wales 
should be enabled to submit to him 
the statement which he proposed to 
make. The king thereivre cone 
siders it incumbent upon him to 
deter naming a day to the princess 
of Wales, until the further result of 
the prince’s mtention shall have 
been made known to him. 
(Signed) Groace R. 
To the princess of Wales 


Montague-house, Feb. 12, 180 ’ 
Sire,—Il received yesterday, an 
with inexpressible pain, your majr 
ty’s last communication. The aut 
of stating, in a representation © 


mus 


your majesty, the various grous 
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ypon which T feel the hardship of 
my case, and upon which I confi- 
dently think that, upon a review of 
it, your majesty will be disposed to 
recal your last determination, Is a 
duty | owe to ™) self: and I can- 
not forbear, at the moment when I 
acknowledge your majesty’s letter, 
toannounce to your majesty that | 
propose to execute that duty with- 
out delay. 

After having suffered the punish- 
ment of banishment from your mae 
jesty’s presence for seven months, 
pending ani quiry which your ma- 
iesty had directed, into my cone 
duct, affecting both my life and 
my honour ;—alter that inquiry 
had, at length, terminated in the 
advice of your majesty’s confiden- 
tial and sworn servants, that there 
was no longer any reason tor your 
majesty’s declining to receive me ; 
—if afier your majesty’s gracious 
communication, which led me to 
rest assured that your majesty 
would appoint an early day to re- 
ceive mi -— if after all this, by a 
renewed application on the part of 
the prince of Wales, upon whaese 
communication the first inquiry had 
been directed, I now find that that 
punishment, which has been ins 
iteted, pending a seven months ine 
before the 
should, contra 


mS } : : 
qulry cgeternination, 
your Majesty's ervants, be conti- 
— ate, of ‘ : : 

nued aiter that determination, to 
await the result of some new pro- 
( ed) 5 i . 
Calg, to be suggested by the 
awyers of the prince of Wales; it 
Sim] ssible that ] can fail to assert 
i V 2 . ”%< 7 +? ¢', . 

to your maj ty, with the effect due 


TULh, tuat [ al l, in the COTS le 
Oust! ‘ = oe , 

ss Ol my innocence, and with 
a strc nye sense ~ 


oe eof my unmerited suf- 
eri 


NBS, 
sul our majesty’s much injured 
UHece a: j — ie , 
i: j al ul daughter-in-law, C.P,. 
0 the king. 
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Montague-house, Feb. 16, 1807. 
Sire,—By my short letter to your 
majesty of the 12th instant, in an- 
swer to your majesty’s communica- 
tion of the 10th, 1 notified my in- 
tention of representing fo your mas 
jesty the various grounds, on which 


T felt the hardship of my Case ; 


and a’review ot which, | confi- 
dently hoped, would dispose your 
majesty to recal your determination 
te adjourn, to an indefinite period, 
ny reception into your royal pre- 
sence; a determination, which, in 
addition to all the other pain which 
it brought along with it, affected 
me with the disappointment of 
hopes which I had fondly cherished 
with the most perfect confidence, 
because they rested on your majes- 
ty’s gracious assurance. 

Independently, however, of that 
communication from your maiesty, 
L should have felt myself bound to 
have troubled your majesty with 
much of the contents of the present 
letter. 

Upon the receipt of the paper 
which, by your majesty’s 
mands, was transmitied to me by 
the lord chancellor, on the 238th of 
Jast month, and which: communi. 
cated to me the joylul intelligence, 
that your majesty was “advised, 
that it was no longer necessary for 
you to decline ! me imto 
your royal pre ence,” 1 cone ived 
myse@if nece sarily called upon to 
immediate answer to so 


much ot it as ré pecte d that intelli- 


come 


recciving 


! , 
Scikal an 


gence. I could not wait the time 

which 1t would have required to 

state those observations, which it 

was impossible for me to refrain 
i . 

from making at some period, upon 


the other important prticulars 
which that payer contained. Ace 
cordingly, I answered it immedi- 
ately; and as your majesty’s gra- 
cious and instant reply of last 
‘hursday 
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Thursday fortnight announced to 
me your ple: sure that I should be 
received by your majesty on a day 
subsequent to the then ensuing 
week, I was led most confidently 
to assure myself that the last week 
would not bave passed without my 
having received that satisfaction. I 
therefore determined. to wait in 
patience, without further intrusion 
upon your majesty, tll I might 
have thie opportunity of pitarc fin ¢ 
myself from the ossibility of bein, 
misunderstood, by " rsonally CX- 
plaining to your majesty, that, 
whatever observations I had to 
make upon uie paper so communi- 
cated to me on the 28th ult., and 
whatever complaints respecting the 
de} ty, and the 


minany cruel circum. 
stances which had attended the 


’ 
» 
. 
, 


whole of the proceedi ngs azainst 
me, and the unsatistac tory state in 
which they were at length left by 
that last communic: ion, thes were 
ol ery ati ns and co ™) lant > which 
affected those only, under whose 
advice your majesty had acted, and 
were not, In any degree, mtended 
to intimate even the most distant 


msinuation agamst your majesty s 


ustice or kindness, 
That paper establish d the opi- 
nion, which I certainly had ever 


confidently entert: uned, but the 
had not betore 
any document to establish, that 
your majesty had, from the first 
deemed this proceeding a high and 
mp tant matter of state, im the 
consideration of which your ma- 
yesty had not felt yourself at liberty 
to trust to your own cencrous feel- 
ings, and to your own royal and 


, 


justness of which | 


gracious judgment. I never did 
believe that the cruel state of anxe- 
rety in Ww! Te h ly id been ke} tever 
since the delivery Oo; my answer;r, 
(for at le 


, 1} , } ‘ . 
bx ”al cana attributable to your lhla- 


’ 
mst sixteen weeks) could 
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jesty 3 ; it was most unlike every 
thing which I had ever experie: reed 

rom your m: jesty "sc ndescension, 
feeling, and justice; and | found, 
from that paper, that it was to your 
confide ntial serv anis Iw astoas scribe 
the length of banishment from your 
presence, which they at last advised 
your majesty it was no lon ger ne. 
cessary should be continued. | 
perceive, therefore, what I always 
believed, that it was to th em, and 
to them only, that I owed the pro. 
tracted continuance of m y suffer. 
ines and of my disgrace ; and that 
your m: ajesty , conside ring the whole 
of this proceedi: ir to have been 
instituted and conducted 
grave responsibility of your maies 
ty’s servants, had not thoucht pr. 
per to take any Step or expr ss any 
Opinion upon any part of it, but 


such as was recommended by their 


} ‘ 
ry ~~ FP 
BAEKUCa YL 


ne 


advice. Influenced by these senti- 
ments, and Al) X10 us to h. ive the v p 
portunity of mveying them, with 


the overHowin vs of a grateful heart, 


Lo your Th).i' LV» Wi if were my 
sensations Of surprise, mortiicalon, 


and disappointment, on the receipt 
of your majesty’s letter of the 10th 

inst., your majesty may concelve, 
though Tam utt rh unable to ex 
wess. 

That letter 
that his TO) al hig] ness the prince 
of Wales, upon re ceiving tie seve 
ral documents ™ hich your majesty 
directed your cabinet to tran ismmit 
to him, made a per sonal commun 


‘ . ; . ae . 
announces to me, 


cation to vour majesty of his —~ 
tion to put them into the har ids of 
his lawyers, accompa ied by by re 
quest, that your majesty would sit» 
pend any further steps im the dus 
sh . , ‘ t W 1 
ness, until the prince of aut 
should be enabled to submit to your 


t which he 
majesty the statement which 

y ! »- r i +2) ate 

pro posec to m: LiKe : and Ua 

r 7 ae ty 

nounces to me that your mayer’) 

therefore 
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therefore consi idered it incumbent 
on you to dete r naming a day to 
me, until the further result of the 


arince of Wales’s intention should 


majesty , : : 
This determination of your ma- 


jesty, On this request m: ide by his 
10y al highness, I] humbly trust your 
majesty WHi perm: it me to entreat 
st gracious justice, 
to reco Your naajesty, I am 
convinced, must have been surprised 
at the time, and prevailed upon by 
the imporinnity of the 
- Wales, to think Uiis determination 


you, ia your mM 


nsidier. 


J 
necessary, Or your majesty’s genes 
rosity and justice we uld never have 
adoy ted it. And if I can satisfy 

; } 
your miu a y of the unparalleled 


iajustice and cruelty of this inter- 
x ition of the prince of Wales at 
such a time and under such circum- 
stances, I feel the most perfect con- 
fidence that your majesty will hasten 
to recal it. 

I should basely be 
my own interest 
did not plainly my 
th at justice and cruelty Fes nd it | 
did not most loudly co als un of it. 
You maje sty will bette: perce ive 

the just grounds of my complaint, 
when I ; retrace the e ot these 
proceedings trom their commence- 
ment, 

The four noble lords, appointed 

y your majesty to inquire into the 
charges br rought against me, in 
their re: port of the 14th of July 
last, after havit ng stated that his 
toyal highness the prince of Wales 
had had laid before him, the charge 

Which was made against me by 
lady Dow 74 F Sy and the declaration 
if support of it, proceed in the fol- 


wanting to 
echngs, if I 


and te 


eof 
SicliC 


> cour 


OWing mai ner : . 
ry 
, Inthe p ainful situation in which 


royal highness was placed by 





prince of 


sense of 
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these commnnic catio ns, we learnt 
that his royall hig! hness had adopted 
the only course Which could, in our 
judgment, with propriety be fol- 
tt When informations such as 
these had been thus confidently al- 
leged and particularly detailed, 
and had been in some degree sup- 
ported by collateral evidence, ap- 
plying to other facts of the same 
nature, (though going to a far less 
extent,) one line only could be pure 
sued. 

« Every sentiment of duty t 
your majesty, and ef concern for 
the public welfare, required that 
these particulars should not be 
withheld from your majesty, to 
whom more particularly belonged 
the cognizance of a matter of state, 
so nearly touching the honour of 
your majesty’s royal family, and, 
by possibility, affecting the succes- 
sion of your majesty’s crown. 

« Your majesty had been pieased, 
on your part, to view the subject in 
the same light. Considering ttasa 
matter which, on every account, de- 
manded the most immediate inves- 
tigation, your majesty had thought 
fit to commit into our hands the 
duty of ascertaining, in the first ine 
stance, what degree of credit was 
due to the information, and thereby 
enabling your majesty to decide 
what further conduct to adopt ree 
specting them.” 

His royal highness then, pursu- 
ing, as the four lords say, the only 
course, Which could in their judg- 
ment, with propriety, be pursued, 
submitted the matter to your ma- 
jesty.—Your majesty directed the 
inquiry by the four noble lords. 
The four lords in their report upon 
the case, justly acquitted me of all 
crime, and expres sed (I will not 
Wait now to say how unjustly) the 
credit which they gave, and the 
cCONnSCe. 
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consequence they ascribed to other 
matters, which they did not, how- 
ever, characterize as amounting to 
any crime.—To this report I' made 
my answer.—That answer, together 
with the whole proceedings, was 
referred by your majesty, to the 
same four noble lords, and others 
of your majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants. T hey advised your m™m aye TY, 
amongst much other matter, (which 
must be the subject of further ob- 
servations) that there was no longer 

any reason why you should decline 
receiving me. 

Your majesty will necessarily 
conceive that I have alw ys looked 
upon my banishment from your 
royal presence, as, in fact, a punish- 
ment, and a severe one too. I 
thought it sufficiently hard, that I 
should have been suffering that pu- 
nishment, during the time that this 
inguiry has been pending, while I 
was yet only under : iccusation, and, 
upon the princi ples c f the just laws 
of your majesty’s kin gdc ym, entitled 
to be presumed to be innocent, tll 
was proved to be guilty. But I 
find this does not appear to be 
enough, in the opinion of the prince 
of Wales. For now, when after 
this Jong inquiry, into matters 
which required immediate tnvesti- 
gation, I have been acquitted of 
every thing which could call for my 
banishment from your roy al pre- 
sence ;—after your majesty’s confi- 
dentral servants have thus expressly 
advised your majesty that they see 
no reason why you should ‘any 
longer decline to receive me into 
your presence ;— titer your m. je sty 
had graciously notified to me, your 
determination to receive me at an 
early day, his royal highness inter- 
poses the dema nd of a new delay ; 
desires your majesty not to take 
any step; desires you not to act 
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upon the advice noe your own 
confidential servants hay; given 
you, that you pied no ional 4 de. 
cline seeing me ;—not to execute 
your intention and assurance, that 
you would receive me at an early 
day s—because he has laid the do. 
cuments before his lawyers, and 
intends to pre pare a further state. 
ment. And the judgment of your 
majesty’s confidential servants, is, 
as it were, appe: iled from by the 
prince of Wales, (whom, from thit 
time at least, I must be permitted 
to consider as assuming the charac. 
ter of my accuser ) eth 1e justice 
due to me is to be suspended, while 
the judgment of your maiesty’s 
sworn servants is to be submitted to 
the revision of my accuser’s coun 
sel; and I, though 4c ma litted in the 
opinion of your majesty’s confiden 
tial servants, of all th it should ins 
duce your m: aje sty to decline e¢ein 
me, am to have that puni ishment 
which had been inflicted upon me 
during the inquiry, continued after 
that acquittal, till a fresh statement 
is prepared, to be again submitted, 
for aught I know, to another in 
quiry, of as extende d a continuance 
as that which has just terminated. 
Can it be said that the proceeds 
ings of the four noble lords, or of 
your majesty’s confid atial ser 
vants, have been so lenient and con- 
siderate towards me and my feel- 
ings, as to induce a suspicion that 
I have been too favourably dealt 
with by them? and that the adrice 
which has been given to your mas 
jesty, that your majesty n need no 
longer decli: 1e to receive me, was 
hastily and partially delivered? [ 


am confident that your majesty 
must see the very reverse of this t0 
. ave ev ery rede 
explicable 


Id that 
advices 


be the case—that 1 h 
son to complain ot the i i 
delay which so long withhe 








advice. And the whole character 
of the observations th which they 
accompanied It, Marks the reituc- 
tance with which they yielded to 
the necessity oO! giving it. ir ; 
For your mayesty s c nfidential 
servants advise your majesty, “ that 
it is no longer ne cessary for you 
to decline receivin me into your 
royal presence. it this 1s their 
opinion ; and their advice now, why 
was it not their opinion and thetr 
advice four months ago, from the 
date of my answer ? N iy, why was 
i not their opimion and advice from 
the date even of the original re- 
port itself? For not only had they 
been in possession of my answer 
for above sixicen qweeks, which at 
least furnished them with all the 
materials on which this advice at 
length was given, but further, your 
mayesty’s confidential servants are 
forward to state, that after having 
ead my observations and the afli- 
davits which they annexed to them, 
they agred in the opinions (not ie any 
single Opinion upon any pi articnlar 
branch of the case, but in the bie 
nior’s generally ) which were sub. 
u amy to your m: “je Sty, in the or: 
ral report of the four lerds. Tf 
deve fore (notwithstan 
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concurrence mm a@i/ 
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mney eu 


the opinions con- 
Nite 
given to your mMaresiy 
their advic ec,  t)yort rf Ve 


tained in the re: ort ) they 
verthel 1CSS 


nave 
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than as amounting to an wre per 
of your sty’s confide nti il se 

vants themselves, that I have, in 
consequence of their withholding 
that ~ age heen unnecessarily and 


ryvare 


cruelly banished from your royal 
aioe from the 14th of July to 
the 28th January, including a 


space of above six months ; and 
the effect of the int terpostt ion of 
the prince, is to prolong my suf. 
ferings, and my disgrace, under the 
same bantshmeat, to a period per- 
fectly indefinite. 

The principle which will admit 
the effect of such interposition now, 
may be acted upon again; and 
the prince MAy require a further 
prolongation, upon fresh statements 
and fresh charyes, kept back pos- 
sibly tor the purpose of being from 
time to time conveniently inter- 
posed, to prevent for ever the are 


rival of that hour, which, display- 
Ine to v e world the ackn wiedge 
ment of my unmerited sufferings 
and diserace, may at the same 
time expose the true malicious and 
unjust quality of the proceedings 
whi e heen so long carried 


on aguinst me. 


his unseasonable, unjust, and 
cruel interposition ot his royal high- 
ness, as | must ever deem it, has 


pr \ anied 
Call f 


1pon your majesty to re- 
my prejudice your gracious 
purpose of receiving me, in pur- 
of the advi ice of your ser- 
Do I then flatter myself 
I feel assured that 
my just entreaty, founded upon the 
reasons which I urge, and directed 
to counteract only the effect of that 
unjust ii sition, wil] induce your 
return to your original 
ay 
, however, as I should 
feel myself, to a state of compara- 
tive security, as well as credit, by 
being at length permitted, upon 
your 


suance 
vants. 
too much, when 


uC rp 
majesty to 
dete: mina 


ite af red 
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your majesty ’s gracious reconside- 
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ration of your last determination, 


to have access to your majesty ; 


yet, under all the circumstances 
under which I should now receive 
that m: rk and confirmation of your 
majesty’ $ Opinion of my innocence, 


my character would not, 
stand cleared in the public opinio I 
by the mere fact of your m: ujesty 
reception of me. 
of your majesty’ 


I tear, 


ie 
*s 


This revocation 
s gr: acious purpose 


has flung an addi itional cloud about 
the whole proceeding, and the in- 
ferences drawn in the public mind, 
from this circumstance, so myste- 
rious and so perfectly inexplicable, 


upon any grounds which are ope 
to their knowledge, has made, an 


n 


d 


will leave so deep an impression 


to my prejudice, as scarce any thin 
short of a public exposure of a 


rr 


ij 


that has passed can possibly efface. 


The publication of all these pri 


)- 


ceedings to the world, then, seems 
to me, under the present circum- 
stances, (whatever reluctance I feel 
against such a measure, and how- 


ever I regret the hard necessit 


y 


which drives me to it,) to be almost 


the only remaining resotirce, fe 
the vindication of my honour an 
character. The falschood 


ir 


d 


of the 


accusation is, by no means, all that 
will, by such publication, appear 


to the credit and clearance of m 
character; but the course in whic 
the whole procecdings have bee 
carried on, or rather delayed, b 


y 
h 
n 


y 


those to whom your majesty re- 


ferred the consideration of then 


ly 


will show that, whatever measure 


of justice I may have ultimate! 
received at their hands, it is nott 


be suspected as arising from an 


y 
0 
‘7 


mercitul and indulgent considera- 
tion of me, ol my feelings, or of 


my case, 


It will be seen how my feelings 


had been harassed, and my charac- 


ih 
the public from the 7th of J 








(ists. 
ad and honour exposed by the de. 
ys which have taker place in these 


pri ceedin rs: it will be 


seen thar 
the existence of the c} 


larve avai 
me had avowedlWy been kp si z a 
ue If 
the last year—| rSAY $y wh igiee 
public, because it was on thas day 
that the comin: ‘he ners, actin 1g, 
I am to suppose, {tor ‘so they soe 
in their rep rt) under the anxious 
wish, that their trust should be exe. 
cuted with as li le publicity as 
possible, authorized that unnecese 
sary insult 2nd outrage upon me, 
as I must alw: iys consider it, which, 
however intended, eave the utmost 
publicity and exposure to the existe 
ence of these charges—I mean the 
sending two attornies, armed with 
their lordships’ warrant, to my 
house, to bring before them, at 
once, about one half of my house. 
hold for.examination. The idea of 
privacy, after an act so much cal- 
culated, from the extraordinary 
nature of it, to excite the greatest 
attention and surprise, your ma- 
jesty must feel to have been impos 
sible and absurd; for an attempt 
at secrecy, mystery, and conceal. 
ment, on my part, could, under 
such circumstances, only have been 
construed into the fearfulness of 
guilt. 
It will appear also, that from 
that time, I heard nothin g anthen- 
tically upon the » subject tll the It ch 
of August, w! i i Was furi nished, 
by your m. ay sty’s commands ’ with 
the repo. The several papers 
necessary na my unc lerst: andi 1g the 
whole ot these charges, in the au- 
thentic state in which your majeny 
thought it proper, g raciously to 
rect that I should have them, were 
not delivered to me till the begin 
ning of Septem! ver. My wore 
these various charges, though the 


. . wo 
-} of them was new 
whole subject shoes 
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those whose advice I had recourse 
to, long as that answer was neces- 
cai obliged to be, was delivered 
to the k rd chancellor, to be for- 
warded to your majesty, by the 6th 


of October; and, from the 6th of 


October to the 28th of January, I 
was kept in total ignorance of the 
effect of that answer. Not only 
will all this delay be apparent, but 
it will be generally shown to the 
world how your majesty’s servants 
had, in this important business, 
treated your daughter-in-law, the 
princess of Wales ; and what mea- 
sure of justice she, a female anda 
stranger in your land, has experi- 
enced at their hands. 

Undoubtedly against such a pro- 
ceeding I have ever felt, and still 
feel, an almost invincible repug- 
nance. Every sentiment of de- 
heacy, with which a female mind 
must shrink from the act of bring- 
ing before the public such charges, 
however conscious of their scandal 
and falsity, and however clearly 
that scandal and falsity may be 
maniiested by the answer to those 


harges ;—the respect still due 
irom me, to persons employed in 
authority under your majesty, howe 
ever little respect I may have re- 


ceived from them;—my duty to 


~ Pet G he prince of 

Vales ;—m repard for all the 
ee 

} WOUSE TUM jae 

my esteem, my dul 

© your mai 


Hts TOVAl aL _ te 
members of 
Ys My gratitude 
ajesty,—my ailectionate 
rrae Lo . 11 of 4 ° 

é4utuce for all the paternal kind- 


; } | . 
hess Which I have ever experience d 


t~ 

Tt YOu): mu 3% 9 , 

‘ mn } l gu TT) \ ‘T) srety ’ lié rf ‘ nh y 

tr ’ . : , . "s . ft" < 

| avoid i! »* Pic ; ‘ aur ont 

f = = 3 a Vi Siving «i ‘) ( l- 

MNCe OF dic: ee ‘Our 
Gispiensure to your Ma- 


jesty, but also to tly from every 
“scasion of creating the slightest 
sentiment of uneasiness in the mind 
Of your majesty, whose 
n would 


hy Regan y 
Vlg be the pride and pleasure 
®i my’ life 1 | 
Siz, 


© consult ard to pre 


happiness 
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mote; all these various sentiments 
have compelled me to submit, as 
long as human forbearance could 
endure, to all the unfavourable in- 
ferences which: were through this 
delay daily increasing in the public 
mind. What the strength and efli- 
cacy of these motives have been, 
your majesty will do me the justice 
to feel, when you are pleased, gra- 
ciously, to consider how long I have 
been contented to suffer those sue 
spicions to exist against my inno- 
cence, which the bringing before 
the public of my accusation and 
my defence to it, would so indis- 
putably and immediately have dis- 
pelled, 

The measure, however, of making 
these proceedings public, whatever 
mode I can adopt” (considering 
especially the absolute impossibility 
of suffering any partial production 
of them, and the necessity that, if 
for any purpose any part of them 
should be produced, the whole must 
be brought before the public) re- 
mains surrounded with all tlic ob- 
jections which I have enumerated ; 
and nothing could ever have pre- 
vailed upon me, or can now even 
prevail upon me to have recourse 
to it, but an impcrious sense of 
indispensable duty to my future 
safety, to my present character and 
honour, and to the feelings, the chae 
racter, and the interests of my child. 
1 had dattered myself, when once 
this long proceeding should have 
terminated in my reception into 


your majesty’s presence, that that 
circumstance alone would have so 
strongly implied my innocence of 


all that had been brought against 
me, as to have been pertectly suffie 
cient for my honour and my secue 
ity 5 but accompanied, as it now 
must be, with the knowledge of the 
fact, that you majesty has been 
brought to hesitate Upon its pros 


(O) priety, 
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. a ha 2A sf ery > | ? set 
priecy, aba accompanwtd aiso with 


the very unjustifiable observations, 
as they appearto me, on which I 
shall pt th proceed t mark ¢ 


and which were made by your ma- 


*.? . . 9 »* 


je S scrv: , at the time when 
they wave \ ir 

ceive me; 1 feel mysélf ina situa. 
. wt oat ! : eo) 
tion, in which I deeply regret that 

{ 

J cannot rest in stience without an 
immediate reception into your mae 


yesty s presence; mor, i ed, with 
, . " 


that reception, untess it be attend- 

! , * | 

ed oy ¢ | er circumstan > WACK 
’ , ose On a 

may mark my satisfactory acquittal 


of the char ‘es which have been 
br ucht agamst me. 

It shall at no time be said, with 
truth, that I shrunk back from these 
: } ] 


miamous chars Cs» toaet t CTO UUs Cad 


before my enemies, and courted 
them, by mv submission, into mode- 
ration! No, I have ever boldly 
dehed them. I have ever feit and 
still feel, that, if they should think, 


either of pursuing the 


. 
, , > 
Accu ALIONS, 


or of bringing forward any other 

which th WIL ACUTIC B batt till LLS 
. 

may devise, to aflect my honour; 


(since my consctenee telis me, that 
they must be as base and reround.- 
Jess as those brought by lad; Dou. 
glas, ) while the witnesses to the in- 
nocence of my conduc tf, wre all 
living, I should be able to dis; 
them all; and, whoever may be my 
accusers, to triumph over their 
wickedness and malice. But should 
these accusations be renewed; or 
any other be brought forward, in 
any future time, death may, I know 
not how soon, remove from my in- 
nOcence its best security, and de- 
prive me of the means of my justi- 
cation, and my delence. 

There are therefore other mea- 
sures, which I trust your majesty 
will think indispensable to be taken, 
for my honour, and for my secu- 
rity. Amongst these, [most humbly 


— Ty 
MOVE 
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submit to your majesty my moe 
earnest eotreaties that the pr re 
Ings, including not only M\ fires 
answer, and my letter of the sth of 
December, but this letter also, mar 
be directed by your majesty to be 
so preserved and deposited, as that 
they may, all of them, securely re. 
main permanent anthentic docu. 
ments and memorials, of this accu. 
sation and of the manner in which 
I met it; of my defence, as well 
as of the charge. That they may 
reman cap ible at any time, « t being 


J 


‘ 
‘ 


resorted | 8 1: 

A \ LALLA Lid, if Li e Mace Wo c 
. | _ ot : ’ 

| TrOUUCE d the Ciaadrge of rinally, 

snail ever venture to renew it. 


~ 


Beyond this, I'am sure your ma- 
jesty will think it but proper and 
ust, that I should be restored, in 
every respect, to the same situation, 
from whence the proceedings, under 
these false charges, have removed 
me. ‘hat, besides bing gractously 
received, again, mto the bosom of 
your majesty’s royal family, re 
stored to my former respect and 
station amongst them, your mae 
jesty will be graciously pleased, 
either to exert your influence, with 
his royal highness the prince of 
Wales, that I may be rest red to 
the use of my apartment in Carlton 
house, which was reserved for me, 
except while the apartments were 
undergoing repair, till the date ot 
these proceedings; or to assign (0 
me some apartment in one of your 
royal palaces. Some apartment a 
or near to London is indispensably 
necessary for my convenient attend. 
ance at the drawing-room. And 
if Lam not restored to that at Carl 
ton-house, I trust your majesty 
will graciously perceive, how reas 
sonable it is, that I should requests 
that some apartment should be as 
signed to me, suited to my dig y 
and situation, which may mark ™Y 
reception and acknowledgments 








one of your majesty *s family, and 


yndance at the 
easy and 


; om which my att 
drawing-room may be 


wentent. 
ig dialed ken. I 
it these mea ; are taken, 


sure 


ald hope that they e 
satisha tory to the vablic i | and 
t! timay te ‘J mvself fully restored 
‘» oublic estimation, to my former 
character. And should they prove 

satista ° I s lin ed be dle- 
liehted to think, t no thes 
step may, to be 
ne tnd, my 

i! A 

Y ° 
‘eat ii i 
ma » § \ \ next Vv Re 
ore thanam th 

1 of your mayest} h. 
orming \ kK ive 
Mme, So iid pa Wi my being 
received into vour presence, and 
without having the assurance that 
these other requests of m ll 


be ¢ mpl ed with; l shall be under 
the painful ne \ der 
them as refused. in whic! 

shali feel myself compelled, 


‘ s | ] 
ever reiuctal Liv, tO ive the Whole 
i ae he world 
of ty ) proceed > O the Tide 
Unlece ’ LY 1} V4 can <1 vey st 
ovner eaquate 3 ins Oj} CC i11tF 
my } 
‘ ; I imy lire, 1rom ti “ 
{ i ct o ‘ ( 1 1) f OT I 7 i] 
Vi Last pit Cuill 7 ri ic future, 
24 4 7) +} " a - ty - yt ‘ 
4sWellasthe present. For I cntreat 
your Majesty te believe, that it 1s 
, ; ‘ . 
aa] » cs “~ + voit . 
omy im the absence of all cther 


adequate means, that I can have 
resort to that measure. ‘I'hat | 
consider it wi ty deep regret; that 
regard it with eTlous ‘apprehen- 
» by no means so much on ac- 
the effect it may have upon 
myself, as on account of the pain 
Which it may give to your m: aje Sty, 
your august family, and your loyal 
bec, 
Sfar as myself am concerned, 

4M aware of the observations to 


rien 
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which this publication will expose 
me. But I am placed in a situa. 
tion in which I have the choice only 
int alternatives. 
ctly confident that 

and the loss of 
character which must, under these 
circumstances, follow from my. si- 
lence, are most injurious and une 
avoidable; that my silence, under 
hel must lead in- 
evitably to my utter infamy and 
; ‘the publication, on the other 
hand, will e: nose to the world no- 


of two most un} ieas 
And I am perte 


the ns 


Im} Worle 


sLANCES, 


thine, which Is spoken to by any 
si whose miarmMys and discredit 


unanswerably exposed and 


established ) which can, is i the slight. 

est degree, affect my char: ictcr, for 

honour, virtue, a a ‘delicacy. 
‘There may be circumstances dis- 


closed, manilestine a degree of cons 
descension and familiari ity in my 
behaviour and conduct, which in 
the opinions of many, may be cone 
sidered as not sufficiently guarded, 
dig and reserved. Circum- 

ances however which my foreign 
ucation, and foreign habits, mis- 
{1 me to think, in the humble and 
retired situation in which it was 
my fate to live, and where [ had no 
ion, no equal, no friend to ad- 
were wholly free from of- 
fence. But when they have been 
drag Hed forward, from the scenes 
of private life, in a grave proceed- 
ing ona charge of high treason and 
adultery, they scem to derive a co- 
lour and character, from the na- 
ture of the charge, which they are 
brought forward to support. And 
I cannot but believe, that they have 


sear 
bbaahnQlg 


} . 
— 
reialy 


vise me, 


been used for no other purpose 
than to afford a co rer, to screen 
from view the injustice of that 


charge; that they have been taken 
advantage of, to let down my ace 
cusers more gently; and to deprive 
me of that full acquittal on the re- 
(O 2) port 
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port of the four lords, which my 


mnocence of all offence most justly 
entitled me to receive. 

Whatever opinion however may 
be formed upon any part of my 
conduct, it must in justice be form- 
ed, with reference to the situation 
in which I was placed; if I am 
judged of as princess of Wales, 
with reference to the high rank of 
that station, I must be judged as 
princess of Wales, banished from 
the prince, unprotected by the sup- 
port and the countenance, which 
belong to that station ; and if I am 
judged of in my private character, 
as a married woman, L must be 
judged of as a wife banished from 
his ate ind, ond livin: g In a widow- 
ed seclusion from him, and retire- 
ment from the world. This last 
consideration leads me to recur to 
an expression in Mrs. Lisle’s exami- 
nation, Which describes my cone 
duct, in the frequency and the 
manner of my receiving the visits 
of captain M:; inby, hough always 
in the presence of my ladies, as un- 
becoming a m: arried wom: un. Upon 
the extreme injustice of settin vr uD 
the opini n of one woma ly AS it 
were, in judgment upon the con- 
duct of another ; aS We ] AS ¢ fe tI- 
mating the conduct of a person in 
my unfortunate situation, by refe- 
rence to that, which might in gene- 


ral be expected from a married 


woman hving happily with her 
} } } es 17 
hu Oana, | pave be ore gener. i uy 


remarked: but beyond these rene- 


ral remarks in fe rming any eStie 
’ 
Tate of my conauct, your maicesty 
*' . 
will never forget the very peculiar 


circumstances and misfortunes of 


my situation. Your majesty will 
remember that I had not been 
much above a year in this country, 
when I received the following let- 
ter from his royal highness the 
prince of Wales ; 
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“ Windsor Castle, April : 0, 1796 
“ Madam,—As lord Cholmonde, 
ley 1? torn me that yi u wish I 
would lefin. *, IN writing, the terms 
upon which we are to li ve, I sh all 
a deavour to explain myself upon 
that head, with as much cle ness, 
and with as much propri ety, as the 
nature of the subject will admit. 
Our inclit4tions are not in our 
power, nor should either of us be 
held answerable to the other, be. 
cause nature has not made us suit. 
able to each other. Tranquil and 
comfortable society is, however, ia 
our power; Ict our intercourse, 
therefore, be restricted to that, and] 
wit distinctly subscribe to the con- 
dition which you require, d, through 
: idy Cholme ndeley, that even inthe 
vent ot my ACK id nt happening to 
my daughter, which I trust Provi- 
dence in its mercy will avert, I 
shall not infrinee the terms of the 
restriction by proposing at any pe 
riod, a connection of a more parte 
cularnature. I shailnow finally close 
this disagreeable correspondence, 
trusting th: it, as we have completely 
expli uined ourst Ives to ¢ ich other, 
a ‘est of our lives will be pa issed 
in uninterrupted t mnquillity, 
lam, madam, with great trath, 
Very sincerely your 
(Sig ned) Bs RGE om 
And that to this letter I sent the 
following answer : 

May 6, 17%. 

“The avowal of your converst- 
tion withlord Ch jolmondeley neither 

surprises nor offends me. Itm rely 


contrmed what vou hav re tacitly im- 
sinuated for this twelvemonth. Bat 


after this, it would be a want of é- 
‘orth y meaie 
plain of 
impose 


licacy, or rather an unw 
ness in me, were I to com] 
those conditions which you ! 


upon your self. 


. fie 
«| should have returned no a 


not 
tter, if it had 3 
swer to your letter, been 
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c* 


been conceived 1 in terms to make it 


doub t il, w ether this arrangement 
roceeds from you Or from me, 
and you are aware that the credit 
of ut be ox ws to you alone, 
“ l} re | leiter which you u announce 


to me as tre last, oblires me to 
communicate to tie king, as to my 
Mgr) and my father, both your 
avowal an answer, You will 
find enclosed the copy of my letter 
to the king. I app 

that [ may not incur the slightest 
repr oach of du licity irc m you. 


As i have at ment 1 


sovere 
aq my 
Ize 


you of it, 


this m¢ ) pro- 


} ] r9 1eF nal ae 
tect T Dut nis THAJCSLY s,s | Teil nye 
} a9 — ’ ce ¢ | 
Cit $ Oa) tO him up mM ClLis SU ly 


' . — 
ang if Mm guct meets its 


yY Col 


‘ - 
bath lly | Abudl 


east CONSO ICC } very séne 

timent of gratitude ior tac siluation 
vhich | ind 1 lt mS TT 

in Wi Lil hn ’ > { > 
. aes . 

ot Wales, enabled by your meaus, 

to indui in tai Iree exercise of a 


heat ly I mean 


-* , YT) ¢] , vy) ; ‘+r. ate - 
‘ ‘ ‘) | an 2 I move, | iL Ou 
giving an exa -of patience and 
re ! nat ) I Rak ey ery tr il. 


“To me t! ? - } tice 


«n, heltewe 
j «/ oC VE 


= ™ 
that | shall neyer cease to pre ly to r 
you ur hi al pil iss, and to be 
“ Your much de mete 
66. AROLINE. 

Phe date of his royal hiehness’ 
’ . 
ietter is the 
of 


will 


9 


. SOth ol April, 17S6. 
The cate our Marmlage, your 
Majesty recollect, is the Sth 
cay of April, in the year 1795, and 


that at eho hi«e) . } | 
“at Of the birth of our only child 
Pha ~~.) ~ > : 
wie (th of January, 1796. 
Ur vee leat cart 
1 th lc ictt his roval high- 
ne i ; a 
ss I; ter no cx Imment. ] OnY 
entry se « — ‘ ) c 
eA ys ur eer ty ] ri LO unauecre 


j 


AS ATLOrde- 


iON Or CxXe- 


tand me to int 
ul gan 


roauce it, 


d Hl incatl 


cuse . » 1 

~“y tor the least departure from 

the strict st li iw « , nrtue : he 
I virtue, O! iD 


} 


test i‘ wy f. ’ 
vitest deviation from the most 
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crime, which 


refined delicacy 
has been me, 
would be equally cri and de- 
testable ; the indelicacy imputed to 
me would be equally odious and 
abominable, whatever renunciation 
of conjugal authority and affection, 
the above letter of his roy: iL hieh- 
ness might in any construcuo mn of 
it be supposed to have conveyed, 
Such crimes, and faults, derive not 


acainst 


d 
bestioue 


ninal 


their guilt from the consideration 

sf ee ae 
of the cor iu ; il virtues-of the indi- 
vidual, who may be the most in- 


‘d by them, however much such 


“er 
a they 


May. a PPAVAaLe c enore 
tr nT ae - a ee 
Iii ye LWW SuLad av ’ the Te lore, 


in any construction of it, no renune 
conjugal affection or du- 
lliate them. But 


CictiOnN Ol 
] 


in , could e1 er pal 


Wi thnerconauct irecirom all crime, 
io ! re ee ee — - 
lree tre i} all lil Aicill V4 (whicl [ 
, -« 1 ‘ .} .9 ; rt 
Mi Slin to oe the ¢ cl ¢ l ol tue 
. XA oe 
CO lj ct to Whicl) ivars L i . ob- 
CrVAailons a} Ly) yet | | not 
SO Tj isu CU, 1 «lt cad 1ioOus Wi Cy 
. } > a * Verh 
carelul to avoid : slightest aps 
Q 
, - 4 1, ’ ic 
pe ince, OF 1 leTring Der wus 
; -_ 1 ae | some . 
2 i O ali tI \ lily Th rat be 
ee 5 ae 
: igioOus tO OD " ; whethne cone 
} } 
duct of such « tion, and pos- 


im such sen 
married woman, couk 
deemed, in my situation, an offence 
in me; I must leave to your mae 
je sty to determine. 

In maki my that determination, 
however, it Will not escape your 
majesty to consider, that the con- 
duct which does or not be- 
a married wi iterially 
( is’ not, 
known by her to be agreeable to 
her husband. His pleasure and 
) 
be 
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be justly 
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come 


lene: 


Val wi Hii ought unquestionably to 

‘her law; and his approbation 
the most favourite object of her 
pursuit. Different characters of 
men require different modes of con- 
duct in their wives; but when a wife 
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can no longer be c ip ible of per- 
ceiving from time to time, what is 
agreeable or offensive to her hus- 
band, when her conduct can no 
longer contribute to his happiness, 
no longer hope to be rewarded by 
his approts ition, sure ly to examine 
that conduct by the standard of 
what ought, in general, to be the 
conduct of a married woman, is 
altogether unreasonable and unjust. 

What then is my case je our ma- 
jesty will do me ‘the justice to re- 


mark, that, in the above letter of 


the prince of Wales, there is not 
the most distant surmise, that crime, 
that vice, that indelicacy ot any 
description, gave occasion to hi is 
determination ; and all the tales of 
infamy and discredit, which the in- 
ventive malice of my enemies has 
brought forward on these charges, 
have their date, years, oe years, 
after the period to which Lam now 
alluding. What then, et me re- 
peat the question, is my case? 
After the receipt of the above lIet- 


ter, and In about tw years trom 

- ae ~~ = . ‘ 1 

my arrival m this country, I had 

the misfortune entirely to lose the 

support, the countenance, the pro- 
, , 

tection of my husband—I was bae 


n! hed, as 1 Were, to a sort of 


ers Te Oa é ” 
humble retirement, at a distance 
from him, and almost est: rod 
. , , , ‘ 
from the whole of the roval | 
} . . 

[ had no means ot having recourse, 
either tor socictyv OY AdVICe, | (Hose, 


from whom my mexpertence could 
have best received the ad\ 


ot the one, and with whom | could, 


S | 
] ] weCcCOoOMil i‘ ive ¢€ jovi ! ° 
comiorts of the other; and if in 


this retired, unussist ad, unprotect« | 
state, without the check of a hus. 
band’s authoriiv, without the be- 
nent of his advice, without the 
1T al upport of the societ) 
om ats fan » @ stranger to the 
habits and iashions of this country, 


I should, in any instance, under the 
influence of foreis rn * bis and fo. 
reign education, have observed 9 
conduct, in any devree de ‘viating 
from the reserve and severity of 
British manners, and partakin ig of a 
condescension and famili; rity which 
that reserve and severity would, 
perhaps, deem beneath the die; ity 
of my exalted rank, I feel contident, 
(since such deviation will be seen 
to have been ever consistent with 
perfect innocence), that not only 
your majesty’s candour and indul. 
gence, but the candour and indul 
gence, which, notwithstanding the 
reserve and severity of British man. 
ners, always be elong to the British 
pub lic, will never visit it with seve. 
rity or censure. 

[t remains for me now to make 
some remarks upon the further con- 
tents of the paper, which was trans. 
mitted to me by the lord chancel- 
lor, on the 28th ult. And le inn “ 
in passing, omit to remark, 
that paper has neither title, date, 


sionature, nor attestation; and Une 


) 
he 
i) 


le ss the lord chancell r had accom. 
panied ol wi h a note, stating, that 


it was ceeved in his own hand from 
the ori i ¥ or which his lordship bh 

received from your majesty, I shoutd 
have been at a loss to have perceived 
any single mark of authenticity be 
longi ig to it; and as it Is, [ am 


‘ 


] } ] . ager , sof 15 
wholly unable to discover waat ls 
, : — 3 } he. 
the true character which does 0¢ 

: ' — 1, 
7 “wry fers if it contains, madeed, te 
+ . ' ue »* 
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audvic@® V hich \ 1] maj .} 24 ~ 


vants have off tered to y' yur majesty, 
} Lah serorcing’g 
and the message Wh ich, 2ccoramg 
to that advice, your Mmajess) 
re*¢ red to hy ‘ delivered to mc. a 
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speak, perhaps, with warmth, be- 


cause I am provoked by a sense ot 


»ss injustice; I su: ll speak cer- 
uinly with firmness and with cou- 
rage, because [ am emboldened by 
a sense of conscio us tumocence. 

Your majesty’s confidential ser- 
yants say, “ they agree in the opi- 
nions of the four lords,’ > and they 
say this, “ after the fullest conside- 


ration of my observations, and of 


the affidavits which were annexed 
tothem.’? Some of these opinions, 
your majesty will recollect, are, 

vat “ William Cole, Fanny Lloyd, 
Robert Bidgood, and Mrs. pm 
are witnesses who cannot,” in the 
judgment ot the four lords, * be 
suspect tedol any unfavour: ible bias ;’ : 
and “ whose veracity, in this re spect, 
they nad seen no ground to ques- 
tion;”? and “that the circumstances 
to which they speak, P: irticularly 
as relatin ig toc apt un M; by, must 
be credited until they are decisively 
c! oe paall Am I then to un- 
ind your majesty’s confiden- 
meni they 
four n 
these opinious? Am 1 to under- 
stand, that alter having read, with 


lers 
U 


i ar ] ‘ 
idi SOCTV ints to that 


avree with the » lords in 


the fullest cons ideration, the obser- 
Vations which |] have ollered Lo 
your may ‘Y ; after having seen 
William Cole there proved to have 
submitted The elf, five times at 


unauthorized, vo- 
ninatio n by sir John 


least, to _ ate, 
ehary. exa: 
Dougias's 


olicitor, for the express 
Purpose of confirming the statement 
ot hea hes — } j ‘ ] : 
lady |) uglas, ( Liat Jaay 
Douglas, who 
Olpias, Whose statement and de- 
7 ,* . ’ er : 
; On th ) are CONVINCE Ll to be SO 
MAUCiIOUS an false, that they ptvo- 
pose to institute such prosecution 
af aine } , ] 
~S0rs AS YOUr Miaresty’s law 
Othicers + < ; 
advise, UpON a ICice 
> e 5 : ° 
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be made)—after having seen this 
William Cole, submitting to such 
repeated voluntary examinations 
for such a purpose, and although 
he was all that time a servant on 
my establishment, and eating my 
bread, yet never once communi- 
cating to me, that such examina- 
tions were going on—am I to un- 
derstand, that your majesty’s con- 
fidential servants agree with the 
four lords in thinking, that he can- 
not, under such circumstances, be 
suspected of unfar wurable bias? ‘That 
after having had pointed out to 
them the dizect, flat contradiction 
between the same William Cole 
and Fanny L lo d, they nevertheless 
agree to think them both (though 
in direct contradiction to each other, 
yet bot ) witnesses, < vivose veracity they 
see no ground. to question? After hav- 

ing seen Fanny Lloyd directly and 
positively contradicted, in an asser- 
tion, most injurious to my honour, 
by Mr. Mills and Mr, Edmeades, 
do they agree in opinion with the 
four noble lo rd a -_ they see no 
pucStion her veracity ?-- After 
having } Cc: “ the observations on Mr. 
Bidgrood’s evidence; after having 
seen, that he had the hardithood to 
swear, that he believed captain 
Manby slept in my house, at South- 
end, and to insinuate that he slept 
in my bed-room; after having seen 
that he founded himself on this most 
false fact, and most foul and wicked 
Insinuation, upon the circumstance 
of observing a bason and some 
towels where he thought they ought 
not to be placed ; aiter having seen 
that this fact, and this insinuation, 
were disproved betore the four noble 
lords themselves, by two maid.sere 
vants, who, at that time, lived with 
me at Southend, and whose duties 
about my person, and my apart- 
mets, must have made them ace 
quainted with this fact, as asserted, 
(O 4) or 
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or as insinu ated , if it had hi wppened ; 
atter haviag ob erved too, t in con fr- 
mation of their testi mony, that one 
of them mentioned the nime of 
another female servant (who was 
not examined), who had, from her 

Situation, equal means of knowledge 
with themselves—I ask whether, 
after all this decisive weight of con- 
tradiction to Robert Bidgood’s tCs- 
timony, I am to understand your 
mayjesty’s confidential reat vent to 
agree with the four noble lords in 
thinking, that Mr. Bidgood is a 
witness, who cannot be suspected of une 
favourable lias, and that there is zo 

ground to gui siion his wera ity , oe 
sire, I were to ox ou rough all the 
remarks of this descript ion, which 
occur to me to eerke Ls should be 
obliged to repeat nearly all my 
former observations, and to make 
this letter as long as my original 
answer ; but to that answer I confi- 
dently appeal, and I will venture 


to challense your majesty’s confi- 
dential : ants to find jt single im- 
batiialy’ he hononrable man, un- 
connected m teelbne incl interest 
with the parties, and unconnected 
in council, with those who have 


. » oI} , 
iccered themseives to an 


opi.iion upon this subiect, who will 


lay bis hand upon his heart, and 
sav th it these three witnesses, on 
whoont t hat st) Ort 7 Pony in ly relies, 


are not ft » be sus} os fed ot the grosse 


est paitiality, an d that their vera- 
city is not most fundamentally im- 
pe: ched. 

Was it then nul, Was it gene- 
rous, Was it masly, was it just, in 
your majesty’s confidential servants, 
instead of tairly admitting the in- 
justice, which had been, inadvert- 
ently, and unintentionally, no doubt, 
done to’me, by ha four nobie lords 
in their report, upon the evidence of 
these witnesses, to state to your ma- 
jesty, that they agree with these 
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noble lords in their Opinion, though 
the y cannot, it see ms, £0 the le n oth 
of agreeing any long: oe to withhold 
the ‘advice, which restores me to 
your majesty’s presence? And with 
respect to the particulars to my 
pr ejudice, remarked upon in there. 
port as those “ which justly deserve 
th € most serious consideration, and 
which must be credited till decisive. 
ly contradicted,” instead of fairly 
avowing, either that there was or. 
ginally no pretence for such a re. 
mark, or that, if there had been 
originally, yet that my answer ha 
given that decisive contradiction 
which was sufficier ‘nt to discredit 
them ; instead, T say, of acting this 
just, honest, and Open part, t take 
no notice whatsoever of those con. 
tradictions, and content themselvts 
with saying, that “none ot the 
facts or alles = Ns stated in prclie 
minary examinations, carried on in 
the absence of the partied interested, 
cl aid be considered as » legally or 
conclusively established ! 

Th ey agree in the oil that 
the facts or all ange: , thou 
stated in prelimina ina 
carried on in the Pescres of the 
yarties intere ted, 7 5 be credited 
till decisively contradicted, ar nd deserve 
the most serious consideration. ‘They 
read, with the fullest ¢ consideration, 
the contradiction which I have ttt- 
dered to them; they must hate 
known, that no other sort of con 
tradiction could, by possibility, from 
the nature of things, have been ot 
fered upon suc h subj ects 5 they do 
not q vestion the truth; they do ob 
point out the ‘nsufficienc) pe -) 
contradiction, but in loose, gener 
indefinite terms, referring to SY 
answer, consisting, as it does, ot 
above two hundred written sn 
and coupling it with those exam? <“ -" 
tions (which they admit estadus 
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they advise your majesty, that 
« there appear many circumstances 
of conduct, which could not be re- 
arded by your majesty without 
serious concern ;” and that, as to 
all the other facts and allegations, 
except those relative to my preg- 
nancy and delivery, they are not to 
be considered as * legally and con- 
elusively established,” because spoken 
to in preliminary examinations, not 
carried on in the presence of the 
parties concerned. They do not, 
indeed, expressly assert, that my 
contradiction was not decisive or 
satisiactory 5 they do not expressly 
state, that they think the facts and 
allegations want nothing towards 
their legal and conclusive establish 
ment, but a re-examination in the 
presence of the parties interested, 
but they go fur to imply such opi- 
nions, That those opinions are 
utc rhy untenable, against the obser- 
vations I hate made upon the credit 
and character of those witnesses, I 
shall ever most contidently main- 
tain; but that those observations 
leave their credit wholly unaffected, 
and did not deserve the least notice 
from your majesty’s servants, it is 
impossible that any honourable man 
can assert, or any fair, and unpre- 
judiced mind, believe. 

I now proceed, sire, to observe, 
very shortly, upon the advice fur- 
ther given to your maje ty as con- 
tained in the remaining part of the 
paper; which has represented that, 
both in the examinations, and even 
in my answer, there have appeared 
many circumstances of conduct 
Which could not be rerarded but 


hae serious’ Concern, and which 
Have surcested the expression of a 
desir " ‘ ! . ‘ t 

“sire and expectation, that such a 
gue may in future, be observed 
ry me, as may fully justify these 
marks of paterial regard aad affece 
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tion, which your majesty wishes to 
show to all your royal family. 

And here, sire, your majesty will 
rraciously permit me to notice the 
Rardship of the advice, which has 
suggested to vour majesty, to con- 
vey to me this reproof. I complain 
not so much for what it does, as 
for what it does not contain; I 
mean the absence of all particular 
mention of what it is, that is the 
objéct of their blame. The cir- 
cumstances of conduct, which ap« 
pear in these examinations, and in 
my answer to which they allude as 
those which may be supposed to 
justify the advice, which has led to 
this reproof, since your majesty’s 
servants have not particularly men- 
tioned them, I cannot be certain 
that I know. But I will venture 
confidently to repeat the assertion, 
which I have already made, that 
there are no circumstances of con- 
duct, spoken to by any witness, 
(whose infamy and discredit are 
not unanswerably exposed, and esta- 
blished,) nor any where apparent 
in my answer, which have the re- 
motest approach either to crime, or 
to indelicacy. 

lor my tuture conduct, sire, im- 
pressed with every sense of grati- 
tude for all former kindness, I shall 
be bound, unquestionably, by senti- 
ment as well as duty, to study your 
majesty’s pleasure. Any advice 
which your majesty may wish to 
give to me in respect of any parti- 
culars ef my conduct, 1 shall be 
bound, and be anxious to obey as 
my law. But 1 must trust that 
your majesty will point out to me 
the particulars, which may happen 
to displease you, and which you 
may wish to have altered | shall 
be as happy, in thus feeling myself 
safe trom blame under the benefit 
gi your majesty’s advice, as lam 
how 
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now in finding myself secured from 
danger, under the protection of your 
justice. 

Your majesty will permit me to 
add one word more. 

Your majesty has seen what de- 
triment my character has, for a 
time, sustained, by the false and 
malicious statement of lady Don- 
glas, and by the depositions of the 
witnesses who were examined in 
support of her statement. Your 
majesty has seen how many ene- 
mies I have, and how little their 
malice has been restrained by any 
regard to truth in the pursuit 6f 
my ruin, Few as, it may be hoped, 
may be the instances of such deter- 
mined and unprovoked malignity, 
yet, I cannot flatter myself, that 
the world does not produce other 
persons, who may be swayed by 
similar motives to similar wicked- 
ness. Whether the statement, to be 
prepared by the prince of Wales, is 
to be confined to the old charges, 
or is intended to bring forward new 
circumstances, I cannot tell; but 
if any fresh attempts of the same 
nature shall be made by my ac- 
cusers, instructed as they will have 
been, by their miscarriage in this 
instance, I can hardly hope that 
they will not renew their charge, 
with an improved artifice, more 
skilfully directed, and with a malice 
inflamed rather than abated, by 
their previous disappointment. I 
therefore can only appeal to your 
majesty’s justice, in which I con- 
fidently trust, that whether these 
charges are to be renewed against 
me, either on the old or on fresh 
evidence ; or whether new accusa- 
tions, as well as new witnes eS, are 
to be brought forward, your ma- 
jesty, after the experiet ce of these 
proceedings, will not suffer your 
royal mind to be prejudiced by ex 
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porte, secret examinations, nor mr 
character to be whispered away by 
mstnuations, or suggestions, which 
I have no opportunity ot meeting, 
It any charge, which the law will 
recognise, should be broughtagaing 
me in an open and a legal manner, 
] should have no nzht to complain 
mor any apprehension to meet ny 
But ull I may have a full opportu. 
nity of meeting it, I trast your 
majesty will not suffer it to CXCite 
even & suspicion to my prejudice, 
I must claim the benefit of the pre. 
sumption of innocence till I am 
proved to be guilty; for, without 
that presumption, against the ef. 
fects of secret instnuation and (x 
parte examinations, the purest inno. 
cence can make no defence, and 
can have no security. 
Surrounded, as it 1s now proved, 
that I have been, for years, by do- 
mestic spies, your majesty must, I 
trust, feel convinced, that if I had 
been guilty, there could not have 
been wanting evidence to have 
proved my guilt. And, that these 
spies have been obliged to have 
resort to their own imventon for 
the support of the charge, 1s the 
strongest demonstration that the 
truth, undisguised, and correctly 
represented, could furnish them 
with no handle agamst me. And 
when I consider the nature and ma 
lignity of that conspiracy which, I 
feel confident 1 have completely 
detected and exposed, I cannot but 
think of that detection, with tae 
liveliest gratitude, as the special 
blessmg ‘of Providence, who, by 
confounding the machinations 
»s, has enabled me © 


my enemies, 
s and e\(rae 


find, in the very excess” 
vagance of their malice, mt 
weapons, which they fabricated # 

sharpened for my destructiOm ibe 
sufficient guard to my innocent 


he vert 
j ind 
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and the effectual means of my justi- 
fication and deience. 

I trust therefore, sire, that I may 
sow close this long letter, m con- 
fdence that many days wil 
elapse before I shail receive ivom 
your majesty, that wa wy that 
my just reques(s m:) be so c ms 
sletely granted, as may rend er it 
possible for me (which 1 othing else 
can} to avi id the paintul discicsure 
to the wor, ld of ‘allt h me CUrculasr: ances 
of that injustice, and ot those un- 
merited suilerings, which these pro- 
ceedings, 1 the manner in which 
they have been conducted, have 
brought upon me. 

~ JT remain, sire, &c. 
(Signed) Fe 

As these observations apply not 
only to the official communication 
through the lord chancellor, ot the 
th ult.; but also to rah C 
letter of your majesty , of the 12th 
instant, I have thought it most re- 
spectiul to your majesty and your 
Majcsty’s servants, to send this let- 
ter in duplicate, one part through 
colonel Tayh r, and the other 
through the lord chancellor, to 
your majesty. 


Lothe bi ie (: ioned) om A 


private 


Montague-house, March 5, 1807. 
Sitee=—W hen I last troubled your 
Majesty upon my unfortunate busi- 
aw 3. ad raised my Tain lto hope 9 
hat I shou! 1 have the | anpiness ot 


h ann: fy TO m yo! i matesi \ . and re- 


ce iving your gf ICLOUS CK mimands, 

to pay my duty in your roy al pre- 
sence, betore the e ‘P' ration of the 
last week. And w! en that hope 
Was disappointed, (eagerly clin; ging 
tO any iden. which offered me a 
Prospect of bein es saved from the 
sega of having 
tha ’ 


recourse, for 


me Vindication of my ¢ character, to 
ile DUD “al mo t the prox eed) DyYs 
Upox ? yon , 
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I thought it just possible, that the 
reason for my not having received 
your m:jesty’s commands to that 
: e been occasioned 
y the circumstance otf your majes- 
’s staying at Windsor through 
the whole ot the week, I, there- 
fore, determined to wait a few days 
loager, before I took a step, which, 
when once taken, could not be re- 
called. Having, however, now as- 
sured myself, that your majesty was 
in town yesierday—as | have re- 
ceived no command to watt upon 
your majesty, and no intimation of 
your pleasu irom +2 reduced to the 
necessity of aban« loning all hope, 
that your majesty will comp ly with 
my hun gee my earnest, and anxious 
requests. 

Your we ‘sty, therefore, will not 
be surprised to tind, teat the publi- 
cation of the proceedings alluded 
to, will net be withheld beyond 
Monday next. 

As to any consequences which 
may arise from such publication, 
unpleasant or hurtful to my own 
feelings and interests, I may, per- 
haps, be properly responsible ; and, 
in any event, have no oneto com. 
plain of but myself, and those with 
whose advice I have acted; and 
whatever those consequences may, 
be, I am fully and unalterably con- 
vinced, that they must be incalcu- 
lably less than those, which I should 
be exposed to trom my silence: but 
as to any other consequences, un- 
pleasant or hurtful to the feelings 
and interests of others, or of the 
public, my conscience will certainly 
acquit me of them ;—I am confi- 
dent that I have not acted ‘mpa- 
tiently, or prec cipit: itely. ‘To avoid 
coming to this painfi it ext remity, I 
have taken every step in my power, 
except that which would be aban. 
do ning my character to utter in- 
famy, and my station and life to 
Rho 
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no uncertain danger, and, possibly 
to no very distant destruction. 

With every prayer, for the length- 
ened continuance of your majesty’s 
health and happiness; for every 

yssible blessing, which a gracious 
God can bestqw upon the beloved 
monarch of a loyal people, and for 
the continued prosperity of your 
dominions, under your miajesty’s 
propitious reign, 

I remain, &e. 


To the king, (Signed) C.P. 


MINUTE OF CouNCIL, April22, 1807. 


(Present) 
Lord chancellor (E rea 
Lord president (CampEN 
Lord privy seal (WesTMORELAND) 
The duke of PortTianp 
The earl of Cuatruam 
The earl of Batruurst 
Viscount CASTLEREAGH 
Lord Muctcrave 
Mr. secretary CANNING. 
Lord Hawkessury. 

Your majesty’s cenfidential sere 
vants have, in obedience to your ma- 
jesty’s commands, most attentively 
considered the original charges and 
report, the minutes of evidence, and 
all the other papers submitted to 
the consideration of your majesty, 
on the subject of those charges 
against her royal highness the prin- 
cess of Wales. 

In the stage in which this busi- 
ness is brought under their conside- 
ration, they do not feel themselves 
called upon to give any opinion as 
to the procecding itself, or to the 
mode of investigation in which it 
has been thought proper to conduct 
it. But adverting to the advice 
which is stated by his royal high- 
ness the prince of Wales to have 
directed his conduct, your majesty’s 
confidential servants are anxious to 
impress upon your majesty their 
conviction that his royal highness 





could not, under such advice, cop. 
sistently with his public duty, have 
done otherwise than lay before your 
majesty the statement and eran. 
nations which were submitted to 
him upon this subject. 

After the most deliberate consi. 
deration, however, of the evidence 
which has been brought before the 
commissioners, and of the previous 
examimation, as well as of the an 
swer and observations which have 
been submitted te your miajesty 
upon them, they feel it necessary 
to declare their decided concurrence 
in the clear and unanimous opinen 
of the commissioners, confirmed by 
that of all your majesty’s late con 
fidential servants, that the two main 
charges alleged against her royal 
highness the princess of Wales, of 
pregnancy and delivery, are com 
pletely disproved; and they further 
submit to your Majesty, their unae 
nimous opinion, that ail other par. 
ticulars of conduct brought in ace 
cnsation against her royal highness, 
to which the character of criminae 
lity can be ascribed, are satisfactorily 
contradicted, or rest upon evidence of 
such a nature, and which was given 
under such circumstances, as render 
it, in the judgement of your majes- 
ty’s confidential servants, undeserv- 
ing of credit. 

‘Your majesty’s confidential Te 
vants, theretore, concurring in that 
part of the opinion of your late ser- 
vants, as stated in their minute of 
the 25th of January, that theres 
no longer any necessity for your 
majesty being advised to decline 
receiving the princess mto your 
royal presence, humbly submit (0 
your majesty, that it is essentially 
necessary 9 in justice to ber royal bigd 
ness, and for the honour and mtera’s 
of your mistgesty’ s sliustrious Samy 
that her royal highness the princess 
of Wales sbould be admitted, a 


’ 
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as little delay as pos sible, into your mas 


west’ rove } pr: sonces and that she 


‘should | he received m a mauner due fo 


he rank and station, in. your majesty 5 


7} 
couré and far whys 
Your majesty’s confidential sere 
beg leave to submit to 


) 
vants “iso 
hat considering y that 


your majesty, ¢ 
K may be necessary that your ma- 


jesty s governme nt sho uld possess 
the means of re ferrin: * to the state 
of this transaction, it 1s of the ut- 
most importance thi at th se docu- 
ments, demo nstrat in 
on which your m: Zz sty bas pro- 
ceedee, should be pres rved in sate 
custody ; and that for that purpose 
the origi: vals, or authentic copies © t 
all these papers po were be sea led 
up and de: posit ted j in the oihee ol 
your majes ty s principal secretary 


ot state. 





PROCLAMATION OF LOUIS XVIII. 
Trans/ ition. 
Lovis xvi, &c. 
The moment is at length arrived 
whea Divine Providence appears 
ready to break in per s the mstru- 


= * its wrat! The usurpe 
e throne of St. Lou Sy the i 
vastator of E uro ope, experiences re- 
verses inhisturn. Shall aa hare 


no ot! her effect bi it that of AQOPTAV: 

ing the c: vamitie s of Ir: nce $s al nd 
will she not dare to overturn 21 
Odiolls power, no At cons ‘cied 
by the illusions of victo What 
prejudice Sy o what fe: irs, 
prevent her 


hi » the arms ¢ f } Ne king ; ; an dy {rom 


can now 


recog nisi g, inthe e stablishment of 
his | eriiimate authorit ty, t he O aly 
ple “di re of ul ON, pe: ace, and } h lappl- 
Ti » Wi hic] l hi 1S pron )* 6C5 have pA 


Men guarantied to his oppressed 
wudjects? 


the gr yund- 


‘rom throwing h¢ rseli 
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Being neither able, nor inclined 
to obtain, but by their efforts, that 
throne which his rights and their 
affection can alone confirm, what 
wishes should be adverse to those 
which he has invariably entertained ? 
What doubt can be started with re- 
gard to his paternal intentions ? 

The king has said tn his preced- 
ing declarations, and he reiterates 
theassurance, thatthcadmunistrative 
and judicial bodies shall be main- 
tained in the plenitude of. their 
powers ; that he will preserve their 

slirces to those who at present hold 
the m, and who shall take the oath 
of fidelity to him; that the tribu- 
nals, depositaries of the laws, shall 
rohibit all prosecutions bearing re- 
ed to those undappy limes of 
which his return will have for ever 
sealed the oblivion; that, in fine! 
the code polluted by the name Na- 
poleon, but which, for the most 
part, contains only the ancient or- 
dinances and customs of the ry 
shall remain in force, with the ex 
ception of enactments contr: ary to 
the doctrines of religion, which, 
as weil as the liberty of the people, 
has long’ been subjected to the ca- 
price ot ‘the tyrant. 

The senate, in which are seated 
some men so justly distinguished 
for their talents, and whom so 

nany services may render illustrious 
in the eyes of France, and of po- 
sterity —that corps, whose utility 
aud importance can never be duly 
appreciated til! after the restoration 
—can it fail to perceive the glorious 
destiny which summons it to bee 
come the first instrument of that 
great benefaction, which will prove 
the most solid as well as the most 
honourable guarantee of its existe 
ence and i\s prerogatives? 

On the subject os property, the 
ng, who has already announced his 
intention 
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intention to employ the most proper 
means tor conciliating the interests 
of all, perceives, in the numerous 
settlements which have taken place 
between the old and the new land- 
holders, the means of rendering 
those cares almost superfluous. He 
engages, however, to interdict all 
proceedings by the tribunals, con- 
trary to such settlements,—to en- 
courage voluntary arrangements, 
and, on the part of himself and his 
family, to set the example of all 
those sacrifices which may contribute 
to the repose of France, and the 
sincere nnion ef all Frenchmen ®. 

The king has guarantied to the 
army the maintenance of the ranks, 
employments, pay, and appoint- 
ments which it at present enjoys, 
He promises also to the generals, 
officers, and soldiers, who shall 
signalise themselves in support of 
his cause, rewards more substantial, 
distinctions r.ore honourable, than 
any they can receive from an usur- 
per,—always ready to disown, or 
even to dread- their service. ‘The 
king binds himself anew to abolish 
that pernicious conscription, which 
destroys the h DP} mess of families 
and the hope of the country. 

Such always have been, such 
still are, the intentions of the king. 
His re-establishment on the throne 
of his ancestors will be for France 
only the happy transition from the 
calamities of a war which tyranny 
perpetuates, to the blessings of a 
solid peace, for which foreign 
powers can never find any security 
but in the word of the legitimate 
sovereign. 

Louts. 

Hartwell, Feb. 1, 1813. 
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TREATY BETWEEN Russia axp 
SWEDEN, 

Substance of the en gare ments be. 
twen the courts of ‘St. Peter. 
burg and Stockholm, signed at 
St. Petersburz the 24th ol Mare) 
1812, so far as the same are re. 
ferred to in the treaty betwees 
his majesty and the king of Swe. 
den signed at Stockholm on the 
Sd of March 1813, 

Phe object of the emperor of 
Russia and the king of Sweden in 
forming aa alliance is stated tobe 
for the purpose of scc ining recipro- 
cally their states and possessions 
against the common enemy. 

The French government having 
by the occupation of Swedish Po. 
meratia committed xn act of hosti. 
lity against the Swedish govern. 
ment, and by the movement of its 
armies having menaced the tran 
quillity of the empire of Russia, 
the contracting parties engage to 
make a diversion against France 
and her allies, with a combined 
force of twenty-five or thirty thou 
sand Swedes, and of fifteen or 
twenty thousand Russians, upon 
such point of the coast of Germany 
as may be juded most convenient 
for that purpose. 

As the king of Sweden cannat 
make this diversion in favour of the 
common cause, consistently with 
the security of his dominions, 
long as he can regard the kingdom 
of Norway as an enemy, his mas 
jesty the emperor of Russia en 
gages, either by negotiation OF by 
military co-operation, to unite 
kingdom of Norway to Sweden. 
He engages moreover to guaranty 
the peaceable possession of it to 
Swedish majesty. ‘ 

The two contracting parties & 


——, 





* The uti possidetis of course is meant by his majesty. ge 
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age to consider the acquisition of 
way by Sweden as a prenmi- 
nary military Operation to the di- 
version on the coast of Germany, 
and the emperor of Russia pro- 
mises to place for this object, at 
the disposal and under the immee 
diate orders of the prince royal of 
Sweden, the corps of Russian troops 


‘ 
eemniartad 
above SUIPUAALE “ae 


The two contracting parties be-. 


ing unwilling, if it can be avotded, 
to make an enemy of the king of 

Yenmark, will propose to that so- 
vereien to accede to this alliance, 
and ¥ ili offer to Its Danish majesty 
to procure for him a complete ine 
demnity for Norway, by a territory 
more Py nticuous to his German 
dominions, provided his Danish 
majesty will cede for ever his rights 
on the kingdon of Norway to the 
king of Sweden. 

In case his Danish majesty shall 
refuse this offer, and shall have 
decided to remain in alliance with 
France, the two contracting parties 
engage to consider Denmark as 
their enemy. 

As it has been expressly stipu- 
lated that the engagement of his 
Swedish majesty to operate with 
his troops in Germany in favour of 
the common cause, shall not take 
eflect until after Norway shall have 
been acquired by Sweden, either 
by the cession of the king of Den- 
mark, or in consequence of mili- 
tary operations, his majesty the 

mg of Sweden engages to trans. 
port his army into Germany, ac- 
cording to a plan of campaign to 

agreed upon, as soon as the 
above object shall have been at- 
tained, 
nm ents majesty to be in- 

Y both powers to accede to 


aid to waranty the stipulations 
contained in the said treaty. 
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By a subsequent convertion, 
siened at Abo the 30th of August 
ISL2, the Russian auxiliary force 
was to be carried to thirty-five thoue 
sand men. 





—_ ———p 


PROCLAMATION OF THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA. 


His majesty the king of Prussia, 
having made an offensive and 
defensive treaty with the emperor 
Alexander, has issued the follow. 
ing proclamation : 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

It is unnecessary to render an 
account to my good people of Ger- 
many of the motives for the war 
which is now commencing ; they 
are evident to impartial Europe.— 
Bent under the superior power of 
France, that peace which deprived 
me of half my subjects, procured 
us no blessings—it on the contrary 
hurt us more than war itself. The 
heart of our country was impove- 
rished, ‘The principal fortresses 
were occupied by the enemy ; agri« 
culture was neglected, as well as 
the industry of our cities, which 
had risen to a very high degree. 
Liberty of trade being interrupted, 
naturally closed all the sources of 
ease and prosperity.—By the most 
exact observance of the stipulated 
treaties, | hoped to obtain an alle- 
viation for my people, and at last 
to convince the French emperor 
that it was his own interest to have 
Prussia independent; but my in- 
tentions, my exertions, to attain so 
desirable an object proved fruitless. 
Nothing but haughtiness andtreache 
ery was the result! We discovered, 
but rather late, that the emperor’s 
conventions were more ruinous to 
us than his open wars. The mo- 
ment is now arrived in which no 
illusion 
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illusion respecting our condition 
can yemain. Brandenburghers! 
Prussians! Silesians ! Pomerani- 
ans! Lithuanians ! you know 
what you have suffered during the 
last seven years—you know what 
a miserable fate awaits you, if you 
do not honourably finish the now 
commencing conflict. Remember 
former times—remember the illus- 
trious elector, thé great Frederick 
—remember the benefits for which 
our ancestors contended under their 
direction. ‘The liberty of con- 
science—honour— independence— 
trade— industry—and knowledge. 
Bear in mind the great example of 
our allies the Russians—think of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese ; 
small nations have even gone to 
battle, for similar benefits, against 
a more powerful enemy, and ob- 
tained victory. Remember the 
Swiss and the Netherlands.—Great 
eacrifices are required from. all 
ranks; because our plan is great, 
and the number and means of our 
enemy not less so. You will make 
them sooner for your country— 
your king—than for a foreign re- 
gent, who by so many examples has 
sroved he would take your sons and 
ae strength for designs to which 
you are strangers. Confidence in 
God, constancy, courage, and the 
powerful assistance of our allies, 
will favour our just cause with glo- 
vious victory. But however great 
the sacrifices that may be required 
from individuals, they will not out- 
weigh the sacred interests for 
which they are given, for which we 
combat and must conquer, or cease 
to be Prussians or Germans.—We 
are now engaged in the last deci- 
sive contest for our existence, our 
independence, and our property. 
There is no medium between an 
honourable peace or glorious ruin. 
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Even this you would manfully su 
port for your honour, bocusadtl 
Prussi in and German cannot live 
without it. But we dare conf. 
dently trust, God and our firm 
purpose will give our just cause 
victory, and with this an uninter. 
rupted peace, and the retura of 
happier times, 

Frepericx Wittram. 

Breslau, March 17. 

(Another address, to the army, 
couched in similar enerzetic terms, 
promises that their king and prinees 
will always be with them, and 
fight by their side.} 





-_ _-_ --—e. 





AMERICA. 

MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT MADISON, 
Fellow citizens of the senate, and 
of the house of representatives, 

At an early day after the close of 
last session of congress, an offer 
was formally communicated from 
the emperor of Russia of his media- 
tion as the common friend of the 
United States and Great Britain, 
for the purpose of facilitating a 
peace between them. The bigh 
character of the emperor Alexat 
der being a satisfactory pledge for 
the sincerity and impartiality of his 
offer, it was immediately accepted; 
and as a further proof of the di 
position on the part of the United 
States to mect their adversary 
honou:able experiments for term 
nating the war, it was determined 
to avoid intermediate delay, incr 
dent to the distance of the parties 
by a definitive provision for the 
contemplated negotiation. Three 
of qur eminent citizens were a 
cordingly commissioned, with the 
requisite powers, to conclude 4 
treaty of peace, with persons ¢lo “ 
with like powers on the pre 
Great Britain. They were p 
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ised al aiso to enter 11) to such conven- 
tional ! regu:. lations of the commerce 
between (he wo countries als may be 
vually advantageous.— lhe two 
| ‘who were in the Llnited 
Geares at the time of their appoint. 


ment, have proceeded to join their 


CTIVOY Ss 


colleagues already at St. Peters 
Th ‘ envoys h ive rece iV ed ane- 
other commission, authorising then 
to conclude with Russia a treaty of 
commerce, with a view to strength- 
en the amictble relations, and im- 
prove th » beneficial intercourse, be- 
tween the two co mtries. 

The | issue of this friendly inter- 
course ¢ en lan emperor, and 
this pacific m: nanifestationon the part 
of the United States, time only 
can decide. at the sentiments 
of Great Britain towards that so- 
vercien will have produced an ac- 
cepiance of his offered mediation, 
must be presumed... That no ade- 
quate motives exist to prefer a con- 
Unuance of war with the United 


} 
‘ 
ry 
i i) 


. , o} > . . | “7 
Mates to the terms on which they 
( lie 1S ; ertai Ihe 
; , 
‘ iJ 1 « t t ‘tin mus! He 


pect to the im- 
portant question of impressment, 
essentially 
turns, a search for or seizure of 
British persons or phcgre | on 

ard neutral vessels on the high 
eas, 1S not a belligerent-right de- 
rived from the law of nations ; and 
It is obvions, t] lat no VI it or se irch, 
or use « Ffored, forany purpose, on 
board the vess el of o1 1e indep ndent 
power on the high seas, can, in 
War or peace, be sanctioned by the 
laws or anthority olf another power. 
lt is equ: ally obvious, that tor the 
purpose of presery ing to each state 
RS sea-faring members, by exclud- 
ing them from the vessels of the 

other, the mode heretofore proposed 


¥ the United States, and now en- 
183, 


‘4 . 
Ca WailiCil the war sO 
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acted by them, as an article of mu- 
nicipal policy, cannot for'a moment 
be compared with the mode prac- 
tised by Great Britain without a 
conviction of its title to prefere nce 5 
inasmuch as the latter leaves the 
discrimination between the mariners 
of the two nations to officers expos- 
ed to unavoidable bias, as well as, 
by a defect of evidence, to a wrong 
decision under circumstances pre- 
cluding, for the most part, the en- 
forcement of controlling penalties, 
and where a wrong decision, be- 
sides the irreparable violation of the 
sacred rights of persons, might 
frustrate the plans and profits of 
entire voyages; whereas the mode 
assumed by the United States guards 
with studied fairness and efficacy 
against errors in such cases, and 
avoids the effect of casual errors 
on the safety of navigation and 

1¢ snecess Of mercantile expedi" 


If the reasonableness of expecta. 
tions, drawn from these considera. 
tions, could guaranty their fulfil- 
ment, a just peace would not be 
distant. Butit becomes the wisdom 
of the national legislature to keep 
in mind the true policy,or ratherthe 
indispensable obligation, of adapt- 
ig its Measures to the supposition 
that the only course to that happy 
event is in the v vigorous employs 
ment of the resources of war. And 
painful as the reflection is, this duty 
is particularly enforced by the spirit 
and manner in which the war cons 
tinues to be waged by the enemy, 
who, uninflnenced by the unvaried 
examples of humanity set them, 
are adding to the savage fury of it 
on one frontier a system of slander 


and conflagration on the other, 
equally forbidden by respect for 
national character, and by the esta- 
blished rules of civilized warfare. 
As an encour oo to perse- 
vering 
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vering and invigorated exertions to 
bring the contest toa happy resu!t, 
I have the satisfaction of being able 
to appeal to the auspicious progress 
of our arms both by land and on 
the water. 

In continuation of the brilliant 
achievements of our infant navy, a 
signal triumph has been gained by 
captain Lawrence and his compa- 
nions in the Hornet sloop of war, 
which destroyed a British sloop of 
war, with a celerity so unexampled, 
and with a slaughter of the enemy so 
disproportionate to the loss in the 
Hornet, as to claim for the con- 
querors the highest praise, and the 
full recompense provided by con- 
gress in preceding cases. Our pub- 
ic ships of war, in general, as well 
as the private armed vessels, have 
continued also their activity and 
success against the commerce of 
the enemy, and by their vigilance 
and address have greatly frustrated 
the efiorts of the hostile squadrons 
distributed along our coasts, to in- 
tercept them in returning into port 
and resuming their cruises.-The 
augmentation gf our naval force, 
as authorised at the last session ot 
congress, is in progress. On the 
lakes our superiority is near at hand, 
were it not already established. 

The events of the campaign, so 
far as they are known to us, furnish 
matter of congratulation, and show 
that, under a wise organization and 
efficient direction, the army is de- 
gtined to a glory not less brilliant 
than that which already encircles 
the navy. The attack and capture 
of York is, in that quarter, a pre- 
sage of future and greater victories 
—~while, on the western frontier, 
the issue of the late siege of Fort 
Meigs leaves nothing to regret but 
. single act of inconsiderate va- 

our. 


The sudden death of the di- 
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the United Sea she epresene 
poh iol snlictot fos abuse. with. 
him for such a continneaa ae 
left us without the expected 7 

* ‘pected sequel 
to his last communications; por 
has the French government taken 
any measures for bringing the de. 
pending negotistions toa conclusion 
through its representative in the 
United States. This failure adds 
to delays before so unusually spun 
out. A successor to our departed 
minister has been appointed, and is 
ready to proceed on his mission, 
The course which he will pursue in 
fulfilling ir, is that prescribed by a 
steady regard to the true interests 
of the United States, which equally 
avoids an abandonment of ther 
just demands, and a connection of 
their features with the system of 
other powers, 

The receipts into the treasury, 
from the Ist of October to the Sis 
of March last, including the sums 
received on account of treasury 
notes, and of the loans authorised 
by the acts of the last and the pre 
ceding session of congress, have 
amounted to 15,412,000 dollars. 
The expenditures during the same 
period amounted to 15,920,000,and 
left in the treasury on the Ist o 
April 1,857,000 dollars. ‘The loan 
of 16 millions of dollars, authorised 
by the act of the 8th of February 
last, has been contracted for. Of 
that sum more than a milliono 
dollars had been paid into the tre 
sury prior to the Ist of . 
and formed a part of the receipts # 
above stated. ‘The remainder of 
that loan, amounting to near 15 
millions of dollars, with the sum 
five millionsof dollars authorised 
be issued in treasury notes 
estimated receipts fiom the customs 


and the sales of public 4 
mounting to 9,000,000 ohne 
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making in the whole 29,300,000 ° 
dollars, to be received: during the 
last nine months of the present year, 
will be necessary to meet the expen- 
ditures already authorised, and the 
enragements contracted im relation 
tothe public debr. These ene ige- 
nents amount, during that period, 
to 10,500,000 dollars, which, with 
sear one million for the civil, mis- 
cellaneous, and diplomaticexpenses, 
both foreign aud domestic; and 
17,800,000 for the military and 
naval expenditures, including the 
ships of war building, and to be 
built, will leave a sum jn the trea 
sury at the end of the present year 
equal to that of the Ist of April 
last. Ay irt of this sum may be 
considered as a resource for defray- 
ing any extraordinary expenses al- 
ready authorised by law, beyond 
the sums above mentioned; anda 
further resource for any emergency 
may be found in the sum of one 
million of dollars, the loan of which 
to the United States has been au- 
thorised by the state of Pennsylva- 
but which has not yet been 
brought into efect. 
_ This view of out finances, whilst 
it shows that due provision has been 
made for the expenses of the current 
year, shows at the same time, by 
the limited amount ofthe actual 
revenue, and the dependence on 
loans, the necessity ot providing 
more adequately for the future sup- 
ay of the treasury. This can 
t be done by a well divested SVe 
tem of internal revenue, in aid of 
fusting sources; which will have 
the effect both of abridging the 
amount of necessary loans, and on 
that account, as well as by placing 
the public credit on a more satisfac- 
tory basis, of improving the terms 


on which loans may be obtained. 


a ¢ loan of sixteen millions was 
contracted for at a less interest 
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than about seven ani a half per 
cent. ; and although other causes 
may have had an agency, it cannot 
be doubted that, with the advan- 
tage of a more extended and less 
precarious revenue, a lower rate of 
interest might have sufficed. A 
longer postponement of the advan- 
tage could not fail to have a sill 
greater influence on future loans. 

In recommending to the national 
legislature this resort to additional 
taxes, I feel great satisfaction in 
the assurance, that our constituents, 
who have already displayed so much 
zeal and firmness in the cause of 
their country, will cheerfully give 
other proofs of their patriotism, 
which it calls for, Happily no 
people, with local and territorial 
exceptions never to be wholly avoid- 
ed, are more able than the people 
of the United States to spare for 
the public wants a portion of their 
private means, whether regard be 
had to the ordinary profits of in- 
dustry, or the ordinary price otf 
subsistence in Our country, com- 
yared with those in any other. And 
in no cas¢ could stronger reasons be 
felt for the yielding the requisite 
contributions. 

By rendering the public resources 
certain, and commensurate to the 
public exigencies, the constituted 
authorities will be able to prosecute 
the war more rapidly to its proper 
issue ; every hostile hope, founded 
on acalculated failure of our re- 
sources, will be cut off; and by 
adding to the evidence of bravery 
and skill, in combats on the ocean 
and on the land, an alacrity in sup- 
plying the treasury necessary to 
give them their fullest effect ; and 
thus demonstrating to the world the 
public energy which our political 
institutions combine with the per- 
sonal liberty distinguishing them, 
the best mer be provided 

(P 2) against 
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rat : { ure ente YM ec on the 
rich r the peace of the nation 

"The est in which the United 
mtates are « ed, anpeals for iis 
t t ( ’ motive tiat can 
an au uncor ind en- 
lightened 1 , to the love of 


coun » t 


the elcrious founders of their inde- 
pendence, to a successful vindica- 
tion of its violated tributes: to 
the gratitude and : pathy which 
demands security from the most 
degrading wrongs, of a class of 
citizens who have proved so worthy 
of the pre tection of their coun- 


try by their h 
fences and fina 
liwations ol transmitting: entire to 


cic zeal in us de- 
to the sacred ob- 


CT 
" 
ty 


‘ *} 


future generations, that precious 
patrimony of national rights and 
independence, which is he)d in trust 


by the present from the prooaness 
of Divine Providence. 

Being aware of the inconveniences 
to which a protracted session, at 
this sens n, ¥ ould be lable, [ limit 
the present communication to cb- 
jects Of primary importance. in 
special messages which may ensue, 
regard will be had to the same con- 
sideration. 

Janus Mapison. 

Washington, May 25, 1513. 


~ 


ARMISTICE. 

To-day, 4th June, (25d bfay), 
the plenipotentiaries named by the 
belligerent powers— 

The duke of Vicenza, grand 
écuyer of France, general of divi- 
sion, Kc. appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary by his majesty the empe- 
ror of the French, &c. furnished 
with full powers by his highness the 
prince of Neufchatel, &c. 

Count Schouvaloff, lieutenant- 
general and aid-de-camp to the em- 
peror of all the Russias, &c. and 
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} , ha i ed Ty rt > 4 
lieutenant-general Kleist, in the ser. 


vice of hts majesty the king of 


Prussia, &c. furnished with full 


t 
; 


] f t in! intry Barclay de Tolly, 


' im te os —_ 
gre ral in chief of the combined 
a@riirics ¢ 


Aiter havine exchanged their full 
powers, at Gebersdorf, the Ist June 
(20th Muy), and signed a suspene 
ston of arms for thirty-six hours, at 
the villawe of Peicherwitz, neg. 
tralized tor that purpose, betweea 
the advanced posts of the respective 
armies, to continue the negotiations 
for an armistice proper to suspend 
hostilittes between all the belligerent 
troops, no matter on what point 
they are, have agreed upon the ar 
ti j 5 following: 

Ait. 1. Hostilities shall cease up. 
on all points, upon the notification 
of the present armistice. 

IJ. The armistice shall last to 
the Sih (20th) July, inclusive, 
Hoastilities not te commence with. 
oul IVINS SIX days notice. 

lif. Hostilities shall not conse 
quently recommence till six days 
atter the denunciation of the are 
mistice at the respective head- 
q at ters. 

[V. The line of demarcation be- 
tween the belligerent armies is fixed 
as follows:—in Silesia, the line of 
demarcation otf the comhined army, 
setting out from the frontiers of Bo- 
hemia, shall pass through Detters 
bach, Safendorf, Landshut, follow 
the Bobex to Rudelstadt ; pass from 
thence through Bolkenhan, Striege- 
gau, follow the Strieganerwasser 
to Gauth, and get on the Oder by 
passing through Bettlern, Olfaschia, 
and Altholf. The combined army 
shall be at liberty to occupy the 
towns of Landshut, Rudelstady 
Bolkenhagen, Striegau, and Gauth, 
as well as their suburbs. 

The line of the French army; als 
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setting out from the froutier which 
touches Bohemia, shall pass through 
Seiffershauf and Altkamnitz, fol. 
low the cou irse of the small river 
whieh falls into d he Bober, not far 
feom Bertelsdorf: afterwards from 
e Bober to peas ; from thence 
to 5 Newk keek upon the Katzbach, b 
the most direct line, from whence 
+ will follow the course of that 
river to the Oder. ‘The towns of 
Parchwitz, Leignitz, Goldberg, and 
Lahn, no matter on what side the 
river they are situated, may, as 
well as their suburbs, be occu pied 
by the French troops. 
‘All the territory between the 
French a “y combined armies shall 
eutral, and cannot be occupied 
any not even by the 
xisturm. This di position conse- 
ly applies to the town of Bres- 
lau. From the mouth of the Kats- 
bach the line ot demarcation shall 
follow the course of the Oder to 
the frontiers of Saxony and Prussia, 
and join the Li in passing the 
Oder, nottar from Muhilrose, Bow 
failowing the frontiers of Prussia, 
so that all Saxony, the country of 
Dessau, and the small staté@s sur- 
unding the princes of the confe- 


troo! ps5 


deration of th hine, shall belong 
tothe French army, and all Seat 
sia shall belong to the combined 
army. 

The Prussian territories in Sax- 
ony shall be considered as neutral, 
and shall not be occupied by any 
troops, 

The Elbe to its mouth fixes and 
determines the line of demarcation 
between the belligerent arr a 
the exce; ption of the points hereafte 
mentioned. 

The French army shall remain 
in possession of the isle Sy and eve v 
thing which it occupied in the 32d 
military divis sion, on the 7th ilay 
(Sth June) at midnight. 


» 
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If Hamburg is only besieged, that 
town shall be treated like the other 
besieged towns. All the articles 
of the present armistice, which are 
relative to them, are applicable to 
it. 

The line of the advanced posts of 
the belligerent armies at the epoch 
of the 27th May (Sth June) at mid- 
n! zht, shall fo rm, for the 32d mi- 
litary division, that of the demar- 
cation of the armistice, with the 
military alterations which the re- 
spective commandants shall judge 
necessary. "hese alterations sha l 
be made in concert with an officer 
of the staff of each army, upon the 
pring “iple e of perfect reciprocity. 

V. The tortresses of Dantzic, 
Modlin, Zamose, Stettin, and Cus- 
trin, shall be re.victualled every 
five days, according to the force of 
their garrisons, through the care of 
the commanders of the blockading 
troops. A commissary appointed 
by the commandant of each place 
shall be with one of the besieging 
troops, to see that the, stipulated 
provisions is exactly supplied 

Vi. During the time of the ar- 
mistice every fortress shall have be- 
hind its walls an extent of a French 
league. ‘This ground shall.be neu- 
tral. Magdeburg will consequently 
have its frontier a league upon the 
rif 7) it bank of the Elbe. 

VI I. A French officer shall be 
sent into e: ach of the besieged places, 
to inform the commandant of the 
conclusion of the hers and of 
its re-victualling. A Russian or 
Prussian officer shall accompany 
him during the journey, both going 
and coming. 

VIII. Commissaries named on 
both shall fix 
the price of the provisions furnished, 
This account, setiled at the end of 
every month by the commissioners 
chars ged wiih inaintaining the are 

(P 3) mistice, 
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mistice, shall be paid at the head- 
quarters by the paymaster-general 
of the army. 

IX, Officers of the staff shall be 
appointed on either side to regulate 
in concert the general line of de- 
marcation, respecting points which 
shall not be determined by running 
water, and respecting which there 
may arise any difficulty. 

X. All the movements of the 
troops shall be so regulated, that 
each army shail occupy its new 
line on the 12i:h June (31st May). 
All the corps, or parts of the com- 
bined army which may be beyond 
the Elbe or in Saxony, shall return 
into Prussia. 

XI. Officers of the French and 
combined armies shall be dispatched 
conjointly, to cause hostilities to 
cease on all points, and make the 
armistice known. The respective 
commanders in chief shall furnish 
them with the necessary powers. 

XII. On both sides two commis- 
saries, general officers, shall be ap- 
pointed to watch over the stipula- 
tions of the presentarmistice, They 
shall remain in the line of neutrality 
at Neumarkt, to decide upon such 
disputes as may occur. ' 

These commissaries shall pro- 
ceed there within twenty-four hours, 
in order to expedite officers and 
orders that may be sent in conse- 
quence of the present armistice. 

Done and settled the present act 
in twelve articles, in double copies, 
the day, month, and year above 
mentioned. 

Cavutincourt, duke of Vicenza. 
CountScuouvatorr—Ds Kveist. 

Seen and ratified by order of the 
emperor and king, the prince vice- 
constable of France, major-general 
of the grand armye 
(Signed) 

June 4, 1813. 


ALEXANDER, 
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CONVENTION BETWEEN its gee 
TANNIC MAJESTY AND HIS ma. 
JESTY THE EMPUROR OF att 
THE RUSSIAS, SIGNED AT pes. 
CHENBACH, THE 15TH OF JUNE, 
1813. 


In the n ame of the most holy and 
undivided Trinity. ; 

His majesty the king of the united 
kinedom of Great Britain and Tre. 
land, and his majesty the em peror 
of all the Russias, have spared no 
sacrifice, neglected no effort, to put 
a himit to the destructive projects of 
the enemy of Europe. It is at a 
period when Providence has mani. 
festly favoured their arms, that 
their majesties, animated with the 
desire of restoring independence, 
peace, and prosperity to nations, 
have agreed, with a view of em- 
ploying all the means in their power 
for the attainment of this salutary 
end, to adjust, by a particular con- 
vention, the nature and extent of 
the pecuniary succours, and the 
assistance which the two crowns 
shall mutually afford to each other 
during this war. Accordingly, 
they have appointed their respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries, namely, his 
majesty the king of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, William Shaw, viscount 
Cathcart, &c. ambassador et- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to 
his majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias ; and his majesty the em- 
peror of all the Russias, Charles 
count de Nesselrode, a privy coun- 
cillor, secretary of state, &c. who, 
after having compared and et 
changed their full powers, have 
concluded the following articless— 

Art. I. His majesty the em- 


peror of all the Russias, being 
firmly resoived to carry on the pre- 
sent war with the utmost energys 
engages to employ ie 
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one hundred and sixty thousand 
effective troops of every description 
of force, exclusive of the garrisons 
of the fortwesses. 

Art.I1. Tocontribute onhis part 
to the same end, in the most effec- 
tual and prompt manner, his ma- 
jesty the king of Great Britain en- 
gages to place at the disposal of 
his majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias, for the service of the year 
1813, the following sums: 

Art. 1. One million three hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand three 
hundred and thirty-four pounds 
sterling, payable in London. 

2. England takes upon herself 
the maintenance of the Russian 
fleet, and the crews thereof, now 
in the ports of Great Britain; an 
expense estimated at five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Art. I1].. The sum of one mil- 
lion three hundred and thirty-three 
thousand three hundred and th=rty- 
four pounds sterling shall be pay- 
able from month to month, in such 
manner as that the whole shall be 
discharged on the Ist of January, 
i8i4. 

Art. 1V. To supply the defi- 
ciency of specie, the want of which 
isdaily more felt in the circulation 
of the continent, to combine in this 
important contest all the means 
which may secure its success, the 
two high contracting parties, in 
concert with his majesty the king 
of Prussia, have agreed to issue 
notes, payable to bearer, under the 
denomination of federative paper. 

a. The amount of this paper- 
money shall not exceed the sum of 
five millions sterling, for which the 
three contracting powers are con- 
jointly guarantees. T'wo-thirds of 
this sum are placed at the disposal 
of Russia, and one-third at that of 
Prussia. 

d. The reimbursement of this 
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sum of five millions sterling is to 
be made by the three powers in the 
following proportions, aud in such 
manner that 

England shall only take upon her- 

self - +. three-sixths, 

Russia - =  twossixths. 

Prussia - - one-sixth, 

c. This reimbursement is not to 
take effect before the Ist day of 
July, 1815, or six months after the 
conclusion of a definitive peace. 

d. The sum of five millions ster- 
ling of federative paper, so to be 
issued in the name of the three 
powers, is in no case to be applied 
to any other than the expenses of 
the war, and the maintenance of 
the armies in activity. 

¢. A commission, named by the 
three powers, will regulate what- 
ever relates to the distribution of 
this sum. ‘The payments are to 
be made progressively from month 
to month. All that relates, how- 
ever, to the form, the guarantee, 
the issue, appropriation, circula- 
tion, and reimbursement of this 
paper, is to be regulated in a still 
more particular manner by a spe- 
cial convention, the stipulations 
whereof shall have the same force 
and validity, as if they had been 
inserted word for word in the pree 
sent treaty. 

Art. V. The British govern- 
ment having taken upon itself the 
maintenance of the Russian fleet, 
for the sum of 500,000/. sterling, 
as stated in article II, his majesty 
the emperor of all the Russias con- 
sents, on the other hand, to the em- 
ployment by his Britannic majesty 
of the said fleet in the European 
seas, in the manner which he may 
judge the most useful to the opera- 
tions against the common enemy, 

Art. VI, Although the present 
convention stipulates only the suc- 
cours to be supplied by Great Bri- 
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tain during the year 1813; still, as 
their reciprocal engagements are to 
be in force as long as the present 
war shall last, the two hizh con- 
tracting parties formally ‘promise 
to concert anew on the aid they are 
to afford each other, if, which God 
forbid, the war should be p: olonged 
beyond the abovementioned period; 
such fresh agreement being chiefly 
with the view of giving a greater 
development to their efforts, 

Art. VII. The two high con- 
tracting parties will act in the most 
perfect concert with regard to mill- 
tary operations, and will freely 
communicate to each other what- 
ever relates to their respective po- 
licy. ‘They above all reciprocally 
engage, not to negouate Sch arate ly 
with their common enemies, to sign 
neither peace, truce, nor any con- 
vention whatsoever, otherwis? than 
by mutual agreement. 

Art. VIII. Officers shall be 
allowed to be accredited to the ‘&e 
nerals commanding in chief the se- 
veral armies in active service: 
they shail be at liberty to corre- 
spond with their courts, and keep 
them constantly informed of the 
military events which may have 


taken place, as well as of every 


thing relative to the operations of 


those armics. 

Art. 1X, The present 
tion shall be ratified with the least 
pos ible delay. 

In witness whereof the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present conve ntion with they hands, 
and have t 
of their arms. 

Done at Reichenbach, the third 

(htteenth) June, 1815, 
(L. S.) CATHCART. 
(L.5. ) CHAR 


conven- 


ereunto aihxed the seal 


ES COUNT DE 
-RODE. 


(L.5.) Jean D’Anstetr. 
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CONVENTION 
TANNIC 


BETWEEN HIS pep. 
MAJESTY AND His ma. 
JESTY THE KING OF PRuUsstg, 
SIGNED AT REICHENBAC ly THE 
liTH OF jJuNE, 1515. 


Art. L— he object of the pre. 
sent war beirg to re- -estab lish the 


independence of the States oppress. 
! 


ca by l'rance, the two hig th cons 


triacti: parties bind t , emselves in 


consequence, to rece all their 
towards that 


el d ; and 
as, in order toaccomplish ¢! 
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IN possession of he relative powa, 
and to prevent France from ever 
eccupyine bencefory aad any of the 

place in the North of Ger. 
many, Or exercising any sort of 
fiuence in that quarter; his Ma- 
je sty the king of the united king. 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland 
engages to COs0 yperat e effectually 
to thatend. On the other hand, 


his majesty the king of 


Prussia, 


iulready expressly reserved 
the ri its of the house of Bruns. 
wick Lunenburgh upon Hanover, 
will co-operate with ‘all his means 
towards the restoration of their 
he voditats states to that august 
house, and to the ducal house of 
Brunswick. 

Art. lL. Prussia engages to main- 
tain in the field an army of eighty 
thousand men, exclusive of the gare 
risons mn the fortresses. 

Art. Ill. England engages to 
ice, for the vCar Ist: by atthe dispa. 
salof his Prusstann 12a} ic sty, 66,04 l. 
avn ents. T he same 

tor five millions of 
LussiaD 


enracement 

federative paper, as im the 
4 + 

treaty. 

Arts. as in the 


IV. V. and VI. 


Rus ssian tre aty. 
Art. VII. ‘The British navy shall 
co-operate, wherever it 1s —— 
? 
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“+ the defence of the Prussian 
in support ot the military 
‘ions in aid of the common 
and in the protection of the 
rce of Prussia. 


‘ 


Art. VILI. This 


: 

bie, 

Sratfc ” 

expedit 
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treaty shall 


forthwith be communicated to Rus- 
siz, Sweden, and Austria. 
Art. LX. It shall be ratified with 


the least pos sible de lay. 


In witness whereof, &c. 
Reichenbach, the 14th June, 
ISLS. 
CHaritEs STEWART. 
C.A. De Harpenberc. 


PAL ARTICLES OF THE CON- 
STION BETWEEN HIS BRITAN- 

NIC MAJESTY AND THE EMPEROR 

OF ALL THE RUSSIAS, SIGNED AT 

PETERSWALDAW, OTH OF JULY, 

18L5. 

Art. I. The vast resources of 
the Russian empire furnishing to 
his imperial majesty the number of 
troops which he has determined to 
employ beyond the frontiers of his 

ire, and his majesty the king 
of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland having appro- 
priated the greatest part of his own 
to the defence of Spain, and to 

» protection of Portugal, his Bri- 

hic majesty has consented to 

upon himself the expense of 

be maintenance of the German 

ion in the service of his impe- 

rial majesty, the strength of which 

shall be iicreased to ten thousand 
men. 

Art. IT. So long as Great Bri- 
tain shall provide for the mainte. 
nance of the said legion, the same 
shall remain at the absolute dis- 
posal of his Britannic majesty, to 
be employed on the continent of 
og pe. It shall be commanded 


4 


general officers of his choice. 
Mr acme 
His imperial majesty engages to 
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provide for the recruiting of the 
lerion, and to keep it in a state 
for service, and complete, as far as 
may be practicable, whilst the re- 
placing the articles furnished for 
the equipment, arming, and the 
mise en campagne of the said le- 
gion, shall appertain to his Britan- 
nic majesty. 

All the sums paid by Great Bri- 
tain in virtue of the articles of the 
present convention, shall. be em- 
ployed solely for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses and” the 
maintenance of the German legion 
in the service of his imperial ma- 
jesty. 

Art. Il. The high contracting 
parties have agreed, that the sums 
destined for the maintenance of the 
said corps shall be paid to the order 
of the government of his imperial 
majesty, at the rate of ten pounds 
fifteen shillings sterling per annum 
for each effective man of the le. 
gion, with the express reservation, 
that its numbers shall not exceed 
ten thousand men. 

His Britannic majesty engages 
to furnish the arms, ammunition, 
clothing, and the articles of equip- 
ment, which shall be wanting at 
the period when the corps shall be 
placed at his disposal. 

Art. V. The subsidy fixed by 
the third article shall be paid every 
two months in advance, for the 
number of officers and soldiers who 
shali have been returned as effec- 
tive in the last day of the preceding 
month. 

Art. X. His majesty the em- 
neror consents to éede to his Bri- 
tannic majesty, either in his cha- 
racter of king of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
in that of the elector of Hanover, 
the property of the legion, if the 
circumstances of the war should 
induce his majesty the king to de- 

sire 
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sire this arrangement; which, how- 
ever, shall in no way invalidate the 
capitulations granted by his impe- 
rial majesty to the individuals who 
compose the legion. 
Done at Peterswaldaw in Sile- 
sia, the 24th June (6th July), 1813. 
CaTucarr. 
(L.S.) D, Acorevs. 
(L.S.) 
There were also supplementary 
conventions by this country, and 
Russia and Prussia, chiefly relating 
to bills of exchange. 


~~ 





PRINCE REGENT’S LETTER TO LORD 
WELLINGTON, 

Copy of the prince regent’s late 

letter to lord Wellington, 
Carlton-bouse, July 3, 1813. 
My dear lord,—Your glorious 
conduct is beyond all human praise, 
and far above my reward; I know 
no language the world affords 
worthy to express it. I feel 1 have 
nothing left to say, buat devoutly to 
offer up my prayers of gratitude to 
Providence, that it has, in its omni- 
potent bounty, blessed my country 
and myself with such a general, 
You have sent me among the tro- 
phies of your unrivalled fame the 
staff of a French marshal, and I 
send you in return that of England. 
The British army will hail it with 
enthusiasm, while the whole uni- 
verse will acknowledge those vae 
lorous efforts which have so im- 
periously called for it. That un- 
interrupted health, and still in- 
creasing laurels, may continue to 
crown you through a glorious and 
long career of life, are the never- 
ceasing and most arderit wishes of, 

My dear lord, 
your very sincere and 
faithful friend, 

G. P.R, 

The marquis of Wellington. 
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PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING Fog 
TME vVicTory, 


The following form of prayer 
and thanksgiving was read in aij 
the churches last Sunday. Nobo. 
dy will accuse us of thinking light, 
ly either of lord Wellington or his 
victory ; but we believe that except 
in the case of royal personages, tit 
has not hitherto been usual to cal] 
the attention of Heaven in this man. 
ner to an individual human being, 
Indeed, in a teligion which dis. 
countenances every species of vio. 
lence and even retaliation, it ig 
scarcely decorous to offer up pray. 
ers or thanksgivings on the seore 
of war; to say nothing of the po. 
licy of making success a proof of 
being in favour with Heaven :— 

“ O Lord God of hosts, who 
chiefly declarest thy Almighty 
power, by protecting the oppres- 
sed, and smiting to the ground 
the proud oppressor, and who, in 
the defence of injured nations, 
teachest thy servants to war, and 
girdest them with strength for bate 
tle, we yield thee praise and thanks, 
giving for the continued successes 
in Spain, with which thou hast been 
pleased to crown the conduct of 
our general, and,the valour of our 
soldiers ; but more especially for 
the signal and decisive victory 
which, under the same commander, 
thou hast recently vouchsafed to 
the allied armies in the battle of 
Vittoria, Continue, we pray thee, 
thy blessing upon the counsels of 
our general; maintain and support 
the courage and strength of the al- 
lied armies; sanctify the cause in 
which they are united ; and as it 
hath pleased thee to put back, with 
confusion of face, the proud i- 
vader of Spain and Portugal, let 
the allied armies and allied king- 
doms prosuate themselves with 

one 
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one consent before thee, and ac- 
tnowledge with humility of heart 
the victory to be thine. These 
sravers and thanksgivings we hum- 
bly offer to thy divine majesty, in 
the name and through the media- 
sion of our lord and saviour Jesus 
Christ. —Amen.” 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

Horse Guards, July 6. 

The commander in chief com, 
mands it to be declared in general 
rders, that his royal highness the 
since regent, in consideration of 
the meritorious services of the non- 
commissioned officers of the army, 
and with a view of extending en- 
couragement and advantages to 
those of the infantry, correspond- 
ing to the benefit which the appoint- 
nents of troop serjeant-majors offer 
in the cavalry, has been most gra- 
ciously pleased, in the name and 
on the behalf of his majesty, to 


direct, that in all regiments of in- 
fantry, whose services are not sub- 


ject to limitation, the pay of the 
serjeant-major shall henceforth be 
raised to $s. per day, and that the 
pay of one serjeant in each com- 
pany of battalions of the aboye de- 
scription, viz. of those serving withe 
ont limitation, shall be ratsed to 
2s,4d. per day, and that the said 
serjeants shall be distinguished by 
an honourable badge, of which, 
however, and of the advantages at- 
tending it, they will, in case of mis- 
conduct, be liable to be deprived, 
at the discretion of the colonel or 
commanding officer of the regiment, 
or by the sentence of a court-mar- 
tial. 

In consequence of the above 
most gracious intimation of his 
royal highness the prince regent’s 
pleasure, the commander in chief 
directs, that the serjeants selected 


for this distinction shal] be ealled 
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the “colour serjeants,” and that 
they shall bear above their chevron, 
the honourable badge of a regis 
mental colour supported by two 
cross swords, 

It is his royal highness’s plea- 
sure, that the duty of attending the 
colours in the field, shall, at all 
times, be performed by these ser- 
jeants, but that these distinctions 
shall in no wise interfere with the 
regular performance of their regie 
mental and company duties. 

The commander in chief recom. 
mends to the colonels of regiments 
the utmost circumspection in the 
selection of the ye serjeants 5 
and he hopes that this honourable 
appellation will invariably be be- 
stowed on nien of approved valour, 
distinguished by their attention to 
the duties of their station, and to 
the discipline of their respective 
companies, 

The commander in chief avails 
himself of this opportunity of ad- 
dressing himself to those who are 
the immediate objects of this order, 

His royal highness entertains a 
just sense of the meritorious ser- 
vices of the non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the army; and he is per- 
suaded that, under the direction 
of their officers, they have indivi- 
dually and collectively contributed 
largely to uphold the character of 
the British army in its present pre- 
eminence, and his royal highness 
rejoices most cordially that these 
services have been thus graciously 
noticed. 

It may reasonably be expected 
that the reward which is thus held 
out to merit, will prove an incite- 
ment to all; for it is within the 
reach of all who have hands and 
hearts to serve their king and coun- 
try; it is offered equally to the 
young as to the old soldier; it is 
the recompense of honesty,sobriety, 

fidelity, 
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fidelity, and personal bravery ; and 
his royal highness trusts it will 
prove the most powerful incentive 
to the non-commissioned officers of 
the British army to persevere in 
that Jine of conduct, which has ob- 
tained for them this munificent and 
distinguished favour irom their 
country and sovereign. 
By command of his royal high- 
ness the commander in chief, 
Haxry Cacvenrt, adj. gen. 





THE SPEAKER'S ADDRESS TO THE 
PRINCR REGENT, July 22. 


May it please your royal high- 
NESS, 

We his majesty’s most duti- 
ful and loyal subjects, the com- 
mons of Great Britain and Ireland 
in parliament assembled, have 
closed the supplies for the service 
of the present year; and reflect- 
mg upon the various transaciions 
which have come betore us, we 
look back with satisfaction upon 
those which concern our domestic 
policy, entertaining also a confi 
dent hope in the prosperous issue 
of those great events which must 
reguiate the settlement of our fo- 
reign relations. 

Under the pressure of great bur- 
dens at home, and the still conti- 
nuing necessity of great exertions, 
a plan has been devised and exe- 
cuted, which, by a judicious and 
skilful arrangement of our finances, 
will for a considerable period. post- 
pone, or greatly mitigate, the de- 
mands for new taxation, and at 
the same time materially accelerate 
the final extinction of the national 
debt. 

Our reviving commerce also 
looks forward to those new felds 
of enterprise which are opening in 
the East; and after long and labo- 
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rious discussions, we presume to 
hope, that (in conformity with the 
injunctions delivered to us by your 
royal highness at the commence. 
ment of the present session) such 
prudent and adequate arrange. 
ments have been made for the fo. 
ture government of the British DOs. 
sessions in Tadia, as will combine 
the greatest advantages of com. 
merce and revenue, and provide 
also for the lasting prosperity and 
happiness of that vast and popu. 
lous portion of the British empire. 
But, sir, these are not the only 
objects to which our attention has 
been called: other momentous 
changes have been proposed for 
our consideration. Adhering, how. 
ever, to those laws by which the 
throne, the parliament, and the go. 
vernment of this country, are made 
fundamentally protestant, we have 
not consented to allow that those 
who acknowledge a foreign juris- 
diction should be authorised to ad. 
minister the powers and jurisdic. 
tions oi this realm willing as we 
are, nevertheless, and willing as I 
trust we ever shall be, to allow the 
largest scope to religious tolera- 
tion.—With respect to the esta- 
blished church, following the mu- 
nificent example of the last parlia- 
ment, we have continued the same 
annual grant for improving the 
value of its smaller benefices ; and 
we have at the same time endea- 
voured to provide more effectually 
for the general discharge of those 
sacred duties of a church establish. 
ment, which, by forming the moral 
and religious character of a brave 
an¢ intelligent people, have, under 
the blessing of God, laid the deep 

foundations of British greatness. 
Sir, by your royal hig hness’s 
commands, we have also turned 
our views to the state of our fo 
reign relations. In the Narth, we 
rejoice 
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eto see, by the treatics laid 
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inst the imord 
nee, and we presume 
tthe time may now be 
hall set bounds to 
less spirit of conquest. 
test with America it 
lways remembered that 
been the aggressors. 
against those 
been naturally 
original ties of 
kind common language— 
und (as might have been hoped) by 
a joint zea) m the cause of national 
liberty-—we must now nevertheiess 
pu » our whole strength, and 
mamntam, with our ancient supert- 
ority Upon the ocean, those mari- 
- rights which we have resolved 
irrender, 
ir, whatever doubts may 
rest of our views and 
, it isto the peninsula that we 
vith sentiments of unquestion- 
lelicht and triumph ; there the 
two gallant and m- 
pendent nations rescued from the 
mortal grasp of fraud and tyranny, 
by British councils and British va- 
lour; and within the space of five 
short years from the dawn of our 
successes at Roleia and Vimiera, 
the same illustrious commander has 
received the tribute of cur admira- 
tion and gratitude for the brilliant 
passage of the Douro, the hard- 
tought battle of Talavera, the day 
of Busaco, the deliverance of Por- 
tugal, the mural crowns won at 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, the 
splendid victory of Salamanca, and 
the decisive overthrow of the armies 
of France in their total rout at Vit- 
torla—-deeds which have made all 
urope ring with his renown, and 
have covered the British name with 
a blaze of unrivalled glory. 
Sir, that the cause of this country 
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and of the world may not at such a 
crisis suffer from any want of zeal 
on our part to strengthen the hands 
of his majesty’s government, we 
have finished our supplies with a 
large and liberal aid, to enable 
your royal highness to take all such 
measures as the emercencies of pubs 
lic affairs may require, for disap- 
pointing or defeating the enterprises 
and designs of the enemy. 

The bill which L have to present 
to your royal highness for this pur- 
pose is entitled 

An act for enabling his majesty 
to rajse the sum of dive millions for 
the service of Great Britain, and 
for applying the sum of 200,000/, 
for the service of Ireland. 

To which bill his majesty’s faith. 
ful commons, with all humility, 

treat his majesty’s royal assent. 

The speaker having concluded, 
and bowed to the prince, his royal 
highness moved his hat. 

The clerks then made their obei- 
sances, and the deputy-clerk of the 
crown read the title of the vote of 
credirbill, Mr. Cowper, the clerk 
assistant of the parliaments, made 
his obeisance, and the prince ree 
gent having moved his hat, Mr. 
Cowper notified the royal assent in 
the usual form and words, as ap- 
plied to a money bill, namely, Le 
Roi remercte ses bons sujets, accepte leur 
benevolence, et aussi le veut. 

The title of the remaining bill, 
The penitentiary house bill, was then 
read; and his royal highness having 
moved his hat, Mr. Cowper noti- 
fied the royal assent in the usual 
form and words as applied general- 
ly to a public bill, namely, Le Roi 
le veut. 

His royal highness then delivered 
the following speech : 

My lords and gentlemen, 

I cannot release you from your 
attendance in parliament without 


repeating 
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repeating the expression of my deep 
regret at the continuance of his 
majesty’s lamented indisposition. 
The attention which you have paid 
to the public interests in the course 
of this session demands my warmest 


The splendid and signal success 
which has attended the commence- 
ment of the campaign in the penin- 
sula,the consummate skil! ard abi- 
lity displayed by field-marshal the 
marquis of Wellington in the pro- 
gress of those o;erations which 
iave led to the ereat and decisive 
victory obtained near Vittoria, and 
the valour and intrepidity by which 
his majesty’s forces and those of 
his allies have been distinguished, 
are as highly gratifying to my tecl- 
ings as they have been to those of 
the whole nation. Whilst these 
operations have added new lustre 
to the British arms, they afford the 
best prospect of the deliverance of 
the peninsula from the tyranny and 
oppression of France; and they fur- 
nish the most decisive proct of the 
wisdom of that policy which has 
induced you, under every vicissi- 
tude of fortune, to persevere in 
the support of this Pear cone 
test. 

‘Lhe entire failure of the French 
ruler in his designs against the Rus- 


sian empire, and the destruction of 


the French army employed on that 
service, were followed by the ad- 
vance of the Russian forces, since 
joined by those of Prussia, to the 
banks of the Elbe; and though 
upon the renewal of the contest the 
allied armies have found themselves 
obliged {to retreat before the su- 
perior numbers collected by the 
enemy, their conduct during a se- 
ries of severe and sanguinary con- 
flicts has nobly upheld their military 
character, and commanded the ad- 
miration of Europe. 





I have great satisfaction in ac. 
quainting you, that there erists be. 
tween me and the courts of St. Pe. 
tersburgh, Berlin, and Stockholm 
the most cordial union and con. 
cert; and I trust I shall be ena. 
bled, by the aids which you have 
so liberally afforded, to render this 
union € fFec ual for the accomplish. 
ment of the great purpose for 
which it has been established. 

I regret the continuance of the 
war with the United States of Ame. 
Tica. 

My desire to re-establish between 
the two countries those friendly Tes 
lations, so important to their ma. 
tual interests, continues unabated; 
but I cannot consent to purchase 
the restoration of peace by any sa. 
crifice of the maritime rights of the 
Briuish empire. 

Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

I thank you for the liberal pro. 
vision you have made for the sers 
vices of the present year. 

It is a great satisfaction to me 
to reflect, that, by the regulations 
you have adopted for the redemps 
tion of the national debt, you have 
established a system which will 
not retard its ultimate liquidation, 
whilst at the same time it provides 
for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, with the least practicable ad- 
dition to the public burdens, 

My lords and gentlemen, 

I entirely approve of the arranges 
ments which you have made for 
the government of the British ter- 
ritories in India, and for the regu- 
lation of the British commerce in 
that part-of the world. They ap- 
pear to have been wisely framed, 
with a view to the circumstances 
which have occurred since this sub- 
ject was last under the consider- 
ation of parliament. By these ar 
rangements you have preserved 

: 1 





ve essential parts that system of go- 
eorament which experience has 
owed to be not less calculated to 
nanide for the happiness of the in- 
abitants of India, than to promote 
the interests of Great Britain ; and 
you have judiciously extended to 
the subjects of the united kingdom 
‘n general a participation in the 
commerce of countries within the 
limits of the East India company’s 
charter, which will, I doubt net, 
have the effect of augmenting the 
resources of India, and of increas- 
ing and improving the trade and 
navigation of his majesty’s domi- 
TONS. 

The tried and affectionate loy- 
alty of his majesty’s people, the 
constancy which they have dis- 
played during this long and ardu- 
ous war, and the patience with 
which they have sustained the bur- 
dens necessarily imposed upon 
them, have made an indelible im- 
pression on my mind, Such con- 
tinued and persevering exertions, 
under so severe a pressure, afford 
the strongest proof of their attach- 
ment to that constitution which it 
is the first object of my life to 
mamtain. 

In the success which has recent- 
ly attended his majesty’s arms, I 
acknowledge with devout gratitude 
the hand of Divine Providence. 
The use I desire to make of these 
and of all other advantages, is to 
promote and secure the welfare of 
his majesty’s people ; and I cannot 
more decidedly evince this disposi- 
tion, than by employing the power- 
fal means you have plated in my 
hands, in such a manner as may be 
best calculated to reduce the extra- 
Vagant pretensions of the enemy, 
and thereby to facilitate the attain- 
ment, in conjunction with my allies, 
of a secure and honourable peace. 

Then the lord chancellor, by 
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the prince 
said :— 
My lords and gentlemen, 

It is the. command of his royal 
highness the prince regent, acting 
in the name and on behalf of his 
majesty, that this parliament be 
prorogued to Monday the 23d 
day of August next, to be then here 
holden; and this parliament is ac- 
cordingly prorogued to Monday 
the 23d day of August next. 


— 


regent’s command, 


——" 





PROCLAMATION OF MARSHALSOULT® 


To be read by a commanding offi- 
cer at the head of companies in 
each regiment. 

Soldiers !—-The recent events of 
the war have induced his majesty 
the emperor to invest me, by anim- 
perial decree of the Ist inst. with 
the command of the armies of 
Spain, and to honour me with the 
flattering title of his ‘ lieutenant,’ 
This high distinction cannot but 
convey to my mind sensations of 
gratitude and joy; but they are 
not unalloyed with regret at the 
train of events which have, in the 
opinion of his majesty, rendered 
such an appointment necessary in 
Spain. Itis known to you, soldiers, 
that the enmity of Russia, roused 
into active hostility by the eternal 
enemy of the continent, made it 
incumbent that numerous armies 
should be assembled in Germany 
early in the spring. For this pur- 
pose were many of your comrades 
withdrawn. The emperor himself 
assumed the command; and the 
arms of France, guided by his pow- 
erful and commanding genius, 
achieved a succession of as brilliant 
victories as any that adorn the an- 
nals of our country. The pre- 
sumptuoous hopes of ageran ise- 
ment entertained by the enemy 
were confounded. Pacific over. 
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tures were made; and the « mperor, 
aiways inclined to consult the wel- 
fare of his subjects, by following 
moderate council » list ned to the 
proposals that were made. While 
Germany was thus the theatre oi 
great events, chat enemy, who, un- 
der pretence of succouring the ine 
habitants of the peal isula, has in 
reality devoted them to ri iN, was 
net inactive. He assembled the 
whole of his disposable force, En- 
glish, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
under his most experienced officers, 
and, relying upon the superiority of 
his numbers, advanced in three di- 
visions against the French force as- 
sembled upon the Douro. With 
well-provided fortresses in his front 
and rear, a skilful general, enjoying 
the confidence of his troops, mught, 
by selecting good positions, have 
braved and discomfited this motley 
levy. But, unhappily, at this cri- 
tical period, timorous and pusil- 
lanimous councils were followed. 
The fortresses were abandoned and 
blown up. Hasty and disorderly 
marches gave confidence to the 
enemy ; and a veteran army, smail 
indeed in number, but great in all 
that constitutes the military cha- 
racter, which had fought, bled, 
and triumphed in every province of 
Spain, beheld with indignation its 
laurels tarnished, and itself compel- 
led to abandon all its acquisitions 
—the trophies of many a well 
fought’ and bloody day, When at 
length the indignant voice of the 
troops arrested this disgraceful 
flight, and its commander, touched 
with shame, yielde - to the general 
desire, and determined upon giving 
battle near Vittoria, who can doubt 
—from this generous enthusiasm— 
this fine sense of honour—what 
would have béén the result had the 

eneral been worthy of his troops? 
Bod he, in short, made those dis- 
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nositi ms and movements which 
would have secured to one part of 
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h; army the «e« erat: 
his army the co-operation and sap. 
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praise which is due to him, The 
dispositions and arrangements of 
t vrei eral 
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have been prom t, 
<iltal, - consecutive. The 
valour and steadiness of his tr 

have been praiseworthy, Yau 
not forget that it is to the benefit of 
your example they owe their pre. 
sent military character; and that 
whenever the relative duties of a 
Preach general and his troops have 
been ably fulfilled, theirenemies have 
commonly had no other resource 
than flight.—Soldiers,—1 partake 
your chagrin—your grief—your ine 
dig: ation. I knowthat the blameof 
the present situation of the army 
is imputable to others; be the me 
rit of repairing it yours, I have 
borne testimony to the emperor of 
your bravery and zeal. His in. 
structions are to drive the enemy 
from those loity heights which en- 
able him proudly to survey-oar 
fertile valleys, and chase them 
across the Ebro. It is on the 
Spanish soil that your tents must 
next be pitched, and from thence 
your resources drawn. No diffs 
culties can be insurmountable to 
your valour and devotion. Let us 
then exert ourselves with mutual 
ardour; and be assured that no- 
thing can give greater felicity to 
the paternal heart of the emperor 
than the knowledge of the triumphs 
of his army—of its increasing glo 
ry—of its having rendered 4 

worthy of -him, and of our dear 
country. Extensive but combined 
movements for the relief of the for 
tresses are on the eve of taking 
place. They will be completed in 
afew days. Let the account of 
.our success be dated from Vittona 


1813.) 


and the birth of his imperial ma- 

‘esty be celebrated in that city: so 

chall we render memorable an 

epoch deservedly dear to all 

Frenchmen. 

(Signed) Sout, duke of Dalmatia, 
~ jieutenant de l’empereur. 
July 23, 1813. 
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BAVARIAN DECLARATION. 


Every one knows the relations 
which for eight years past have 
hound Bavaria to France, as well 
as the motives which occasioned 
them, and the conscientious good 
faith with which the king has ful- 
filled their conditions. 

Other states gradually joined 
themselves to the first ally of the 
French empire. This junction of 


sovereigns took the form of an 
union, of such 2 nature asthe Ger- 
man history exhibits more thar one 


example. 

The act of confederation, signed 
at Paris on the 12th of July 1806, 
athough imperfect, stipulated the 
mutual conditions which were to 
exist between the confederated 
states and his majesty the emperor 
of the French, as protector of this 
alliance. 

The foundation of this treaty on 
both sides was the interest of both 
parties ; none other could exist ; for 
otherwise this act of confederation 


would have been nothing else than’ 


an act of unconditional submission. 
Meanwhile the French government 
appears to have considered it ab- 
solutely in that light, because that, 
i every act which followed on that 
solemn contract, it never took re- 
trospect in application of the fun- 
damental points, which rendered 
the continental war mutual to the 


~ contyacting patties, neither 
813, 
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the spirit nor the intent which 
sided in its tenor, but gave to it, 
at her own pleasure, the most ex- 
tended explanation; she required 
at her own will the military forces 
of the confederates, for wars which 
were totally foreign to their inter. 
ests, and the motives for which 
had not been previously intimated 
to them. 

Bavaria, which considered France 
as a main support for her preserva- 
tion, but whose principles, never- 
theless, caused her the most serious 
apprehensions, reflected on and ful- 
filled all her obligations to France 
with the most eabdunded zeal and 
integrity ; no sacrifice to her seem- 
ed too great to fulfil the wishes of 
her aily, and to contribute to the 
restoration of the continental peace, 
which was stated to be the end of 
these renewed undertakings. 

When the emperor Napoleon 
had in the year 1812 determined 
on the war against Russia, he de» 
manded of Bavaria to come fore 
ward with the maximum of her 
contingent. ‘his war was unde- 
niably entirely foreign to the inter- 
ests of Bavaria; it was painful to 
her, in every respect, to suffer her 
troops to march against a state 
which had always been her friend, 
and for a long time past was the 
guarantee of her independence, ard 
against a sovereign who is allied to 
the royal family by a double tie of 
consanguinity, Already had the 
French ministry expressed them- 
selves in the most alarming terms, 
and even proclaimed them in di- 
plomatic documents in the face of 
Europe, These expressions aimed 
at nothing less than to represent 
the confedetated states in such a 
light as if they were the vassals of 
France, and their princes bound, 
under punishment of felony, to do 
every thing which his majesty the 
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emperor Napoleon might think proe 
per to require of them. 
Notwithstanding the alarm which 
the expression of such principles 
Must necessamly cause, Dbavaria 
still resolved, as she had no potnt 
of law to support, to let 20,000 
men of her troops \e in the Fre neh 
army. The unexampled misfor- 
tunes which distinguished that cam- 
paign are too well known to repeat 
the distressing portrait of it here. 


J 
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Lhe whole Bavarian arm > include 


nz a reinforcement of 5000 men, 
which joined it in the month of Oc- 
tober, was dest: A 

There are but few families that 


were not put mto Mourning vy that 
dreadful catastrophe; and what 
was ‘still more painful to his ma- 
jesty s paternal heart was, that so 
much blood had been shed in a 
cause which was not the cause of 
the naticn.—Meanwhile, prepara- 
tions were made tor a new Cam- 
paign; and Bavaria, which was on- 
ly the more stead! ist to her ally in 
prop rtion to his be ing unl rtunate, 
made no hestation m replacing the 
weak remains ot 35,000 Bavarians, 
who had fought under the French 
standards, by a new division. 

At the commencement of the 
campaign, glorious prospects crow n- 
ed the so often victorious arms of 
theemperor Napoleon. Germany, 
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least to the continent, This hope 
was destroyed, On the contrary, 
she saw the number of her enemies 
increase, by the powerful coalition 


of Austria to the coalition already 


formed against the emperor Napo. 
loon. From this moment the-sitn. 
ation of Bavaria became very eri. 
tical. The energy of the Bavarian 
government, and the attachment of 
a nation which considers no sacri. 
hice he ivy when it is necessary to 
rove their love to an adored sove. 

gn, had already, as by a Magic 
stroke, created a new army, which 
marched towards the borders on the 
side of Austria. But the Freneh 
army, to which the emperor had 
given the name of “ The army of 
observation of Bavaria,” and which 
was assembling in the vicinity of 
Wurtzbourg, and in the surround, 


~— 


ing territory, instead of supporting 
he Bavarian army, suddenly re. 
ceived anolner Gestination. 

In this critical situation, the ems 
veror did not eren deign to bestow 
tis most faithful ally the least 
consideration of means for his pros 
tection. Nay, more, the second 
army of observation, which was to 
assemble under the command of 
marshal Augereau, was not forme 
ed; and *s weak stem, which was 
still at Wurtzbourg, totally disap. 
Being in this manner totally dee 
serted, his majesty would havein 
frincved on the most sacred of all his 
duties, had he not yielded to the 
wishes of his faithful subjects, 
which were daily more loudly ex- 
pressed. The sovereigns allied 
against France did not neglect to 
inform the Bavarian government of 

» principles of moderation which 
animated them, and to assure 
of their formal guarantee of the 
integrity of the kingdom of Bavae 
ria and its full borders, as at that 
time, on condition of the king’s 


joining his warlike powers to thems, 


not to carry on a war of ambition 
or aggrandisement against France, 
but to secure the independence 
the German nation, and of the 
stales 
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states of which it consists, and to 
nrevail on the emperor Napoleon 
PS jen an honourable peace. His 
wor t have given a re. 
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minal to his own sub- 
ing blind to the sacred 
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His majesty wishes th 
es may soon rela- 
tions which he would not now 
have relinquished, had not the il- 
legal extension of a power, vi ‘hich 
ry day more in supp Te)! 
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at a speedy 
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rendered it his duty to take the steps 
and form the alliance he has done. 
From henceforward, united in 
interest and sentiments his 


table, 
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high and lhi oyal 

ngnh ana p ywertul al CS, his roya 

Bavarian majesty would neglect ‘no 

Means which may cot itribute 

closer the ties that bind him to them. 
Munich, Oct. 17, 1813. 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE SPANIS} 
GENERAL GIRON TO THE FRENCH, 
Soldiers,— I'he war m which you 
are enyaged is not now a national 
war; it is the result of the mad 
ambition of your emperor, who 
wishes to subject all nations. 
Spain was in intimate friendship 
with F Napoleon wished to 
cong uei her : 400,000 Warriots re- 
main interred in her soil, and 
you now find yourselves, after so 


rance; 


many labours, once more on the" 


Other side 0 f the Py renee 


Prussia was almost thine 
the emperor Wished to destroy her; 
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and 100,000 Prussians are now fight- 
ing for libert ve 

iLussia, relying upon the good 
fa ith of her treaties, your chief 
wished to invade ; you lost in 2 sin- 
gle campaign 300,000 soldiers, 
40,000 horses, and more than 1000 
cannon; and Russia’s victomous are 
mies having Poland, have 
collected upon tne El oe, and 
threaten France herself. See, then, 
spises the blood which 
al id laughs at your valour. 
Europe has determined 
to be free, and the armies of Napo- 
leon cannot her—she fights 
for the peace and liberty of the 
world, and Frenchmen should 
take as much or more interest than 
we in the good success of this cone 
test, equally terrible as necessary. 

Soldiers! It is now requisite to 
put an end to this war of twenty 
years, which would last as long as 
your emperor’s life. Hasten to 
concur in this grand work; Spa- 
niards invite you, and will receive 
you as brothers; and every French 
soldier, as soon as he presents him- 
self, shall receive his daily ration and 
bread; the cavalry soldier shall like. 
wise be at liberty to sell his horse ; 
you shall be at liberty to go where- 
ever you wish, or to enter into the fos 
reign corps which are in our pay. 

Soldiers! Ina just and nationat 
war no man of h would 
abandon his colours ; under 
existing circumstances it is better 
to jom the cause of the wh le 
worid than combat fer that of a 
man, and contribute to the 
disgrace of your own c Who 
among you cau be act tuated by 
greater honour, valour, and love for 
France than Moreau and Berna- 
dotte? You know them well, and 
you know that they fight for our 
cause, which is that of justice and 
of glory. Haste to imitate them. 
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TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE ITAe 
LIAN ANDILLYRIAN QUARTER OF 
THE TYROL. 


On the Sth instant there was 
signed at Ried, by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of his imperial apostolic ma- 
jesty, and of his majesty the king 
of B iVaria, a treaty of dliance and 
amity, by which Bavaria renounces 
her connection with the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, and joins all her 
forces to those of the allied pow. 
ers, for the important objects which 
they have in view. In communi- 
cating this great event, which must 
have consequences so important 
and so happy, to the knowledge of 
the inhabitants of the Italian and 
Illyrian Tyrol, it is unnecessary to 
add, that every kind of hostility 
ceases towards that power, our new 
ally; and that it is the duty of 
every individual to contribute by 
all the means in his power to conso- 
lidate that anion, the object of 
which must cause it to be regarded 
assacred. His majesty the empe- 
ror of Austria will consider every 
violation of the Bavarian territory, 
and all resistance of the authorities 
established ‘by his high ally, as an 
act of hostility against Austria, 
inasmuch as what is done for the 
one, contributes to the advantage 
of both. There is nothing but a 
durable peace which can restore the 
welfare of the ‘l'yrol, the former 
prosperous state of its commerce, 
and a regular civil constitution ; 
and that peace can only be brought 
about by the close union of the al- 
lied courts. His imperial majesty 
promises peace to the inhabitants 
of the Italian and Illyrian Tyrol, 
and hopes that every one will 
await in tranquillity, and with confi- 
dence, the pasticular indemnifica- 
tions to which he may have claims, 
and which his majesty will in no 
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case regulate before hand. The 
fi r ot the boundaries of each 
state will not in future depend on 
the p.easure of a single sovere; 
or on the right of conquest, but op 
the consent of other powers. Such 
is the wish of my master,—the ob. 
ject of this war,—the spirit of the 
peace which must be conquered, 
and which shall restore their rights 
to every people in Europe. 
(Signed) Roscumanyy, 
Privy-councillor of his imperial 
majesty, &c, 
Hilde:beim, Nov. 6G, 

In virtue of a convention between 
his royal highness the prince regent 
of England and the king of Prus. 
sia, the principality of Hildesheim 
has been reunited to the states of 
his royal highness in Germany, 
Count Walmoden has been charged 
to take possession of it. The cere. 
mony took place on the 3d inst. on 
which occasion the following pro- 
clamation was published : 


GEORGE PRINCE REGENT, IN THE 
NAME OF HIS MAJESTY GaORGE 
ul, ETC. 

Inhabitants of the principality of 
Hildesheim !—After numerous vk 
cissitudes, fou are placed under my 
government. ‘This state of things 
is the most natural, and the most 
desirable for you, Your country 
is surrounded on almost all sides by 
the German provinces of my house; 
your usages, your ancient constitu- 
tion, resemble ours; the greater 
part of your territory was, at 3% 
former period, for more than a 
century under the sway of my am 
cestors. Vicinity and expenenc® 
have made you acquainted with the 
principles upon which the princes 
of Brunswick Luneberg have been 
accustomed to reign. We 
no distinction between our old and 
our new subjects; we exercise 20 
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authority over any of them but for 
their own gor d, and never tor any 
+ that is foreign to them: to 
tte their attachment and af- 
c - } a . . 
fection, by causing the walfare of 
ail, is the constant object and best 
reward of our efforts. I expect of 
vou, with entire confidence, the 
same fidelity which the Hanoveri- 
ans, amidst the severe trials of these 
latter times, have constantly dis- 
slaved towards his majesty in a 
manner the most affecting. Reckon 
upon my pre tecuon in the exercise 
of your religion, in the enjoyment 
of your property, your rights, and 
on my most zealous cares for your 
welfare. You also have partaken 
of the calamities which for many 
years have weighed heavily on so 
many of the German states: the 
fortune of war for some time tore 
you from the sway of a German 
monarch to subject you to foreign 
laws, altogether unsuitable to your 
country, and for the interests of a 
sovereign who was still more fo- 
reign to you. You have deep 
wounds to cicatrize; and great 
sacrifices, generous efforts, will still 
be demanded of you, in order to 
conquer a solid peace, and te se- 
cure public order and tranquillity, 
without which the general happi- 
ness can never be successfully re- 
established. Do not lose sight of 
this necessity ; but place your con- 
fidence in the aid of the Almighty, 
who has already granted to me and 
my high allies victory over the 
common enemy ; who has also de- 
livered you, and who will assuredly 
bless my constant efforts to restore 
and augment your prosperity. 
By order of his royal highness 
the prince regent, 
(Signed) Decken. 
Basmer. 
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SWISS CONFEDERATION. 

We the landamman andthe mem- 
bers of the diet of the cantons of 
the Swiss confederation, 

To you, dear confederates, health. 

The war which was lately far 
from our frontier, is approaching 
our country and our peaceable 
dwellings. 

Under these circumstances it was 
our duty, as deputies of the con- 
federate cantons, to maturely re- 
flect upon the situation of the coun- 
try, to address communications to 
the belligerent powers, and make 
all the ulterior dispositions which 
our circumstances demand. 

Faithful to the principles of their 
forefathers, we have, in virtue of 
the power and orders of our govern- 
ment, declared with unanimous 
voice and will the neutrality of the 
Swiss. Weare going to have trans- 
mitted and notified in the most pro- 
per forms, to the sovereigns at war, 
the solemn act which we have just 
passed with this intention. 

Thanks to divine protection, the 
observation of an exact neutrality 
has, during ages, guarantied the 
liberty and repose of our country. 
Now, as in times of old, this neu- 
trality alone belongs to our position 
and to our wants. We therefore 
wish to establish and make it re- 
spected by ail the means which are 
in our power; we wish to ensure 
the liberty and independence of 
Switzerland, maintain its present 
constitution, and preserve our ter- 
ritory from all attempts: such is 
the only end of all our efforts, 

To this effect we address our- 
selves to you, dear confederates of 
all the cantons of Switzerland, in 
immediately giving you information 
of the declaration which has just 
been issued. The diet expects of 
each of you, whoever he may be, 
that he will act in the same views ; 
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that he will contribute by all his 
means to the common cause; that 
he will make the efforts and sacri- 
fices which the good cf the country 
and its preservation demand; and 
that thus the whole nation will show 


itself worthy of their forefathers, 
and of the happiness which they 
enjoy. 


May the sovereign master of the 
world be pleased to accept the ho- 
mage of our profound gratitude for 
the immense benefits which he has 
hitherto diffused over our country ! 
and may the preservation, the tran- 
quillity, and the happiness of this 
state, placed under his protection, 
be granted io our prayers ! 

Given at Zurich, Nov. 20. 

The landamman of the Swiss, 
president of the diet, 

J. pe Reinuarp. 

The chancellor of the confedera- 
tion, Moraison. 


HOLLAND, 


Amsterdam, Nov. 19, 1873. 

The following has been published 
here :-— 

PROCLAMATION. 

The provisional government of 
the city of Amsterdam having ex- 
perienced how it has pleased the 
Divine Providence to crown its en- 
deavours for the restoration of the 
quiet of this great and considerable 
city, with the best effects; so that 
not only every thing has been 
speedily, and according to the con- 
stitution, restored to order; but 
that, ever since, the best tounded 
hopes are ircreasiag, that in fue 
ture the public order will not 
again be disturbed: This happy 
and speedy result is, under God, 
chiefly to be ascribed to the un. 
expected efforts, as well of the 
ofhcers and men of the armed 
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burghers, who have acted with 
so much discrimination in the per. 
sormance o this, to them, severe 
uty, as to the other official 
ho, bath « n horse and foot, have 
rer mitt touted to Ue preservation of the 
P ibitc tranquillity, They give due 
thanks on behalf of the whole 
burghe1 ship, for the services which, 
with the blessing of God, they have 
rendered, and which have put a 
stop to the further progress of irre. 
gularities, and thereby prevented 
it from sutiering greater misfor. 
tunes, and at the same time obliged 
ail others to go forward with the 
same ardent zeal, to assist the proe 
vistonal government in securing the 
peace and security of all persons 
andeilects; and they likewise adme. 
nish all the official persons in this 
city to refrain from all excesses, but, 
on the contrary, by all means to 
assist the activity of the national 
guards, and others who have jomed 
them, for the restoration of public 
order ; and the government will, 
so far as lays in its power, use its 
best endeavours, that the services 
rendered for the benefit of this city, 
and of its appoimted official persons, 
shall net be forgotten; and thaf'those 
who unhappily may have proved 
themselves guilty of excesses, 
shall be exemplarily punished ; be. 
cause the government likewise means 
to put those who do service as sub- 
stitutes in the national guards, on 
duty, from the moment it falls to 
them by theircontract; in full com 
fidence that they will always pro 
ceed with the same zeal as they 
have hitherto shown, in assisting 
to preserve the peace and, 
order. 

The provisional government 


aforesaid, 


d 
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J. C. van per Hoot 
Amsterdam, Nov. 18. 
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iy THE NAME OF HIS SERENE HIGH- 
yess THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 

AND NASSAU. 

The general government of the 

United Netherlands to the ma. 

istrates and governments of the 
¥ w Countries. 

The ceneral government haswith 
pleasure learnt, that peace and 
order have almost generally been re- 
cored in the Low Countries, not- 
withstanding that in some villages 
the authorities have absented them- 
selves. It is therefore our plea- 
sure, that there, and in all other 
places where such may be needful, 
the most considerable and best in- 
formed magistrates shall join hands, 
and constitute themselves as a pro- 
visional government, with a presi- 
dent, emp wered, in case of need, 
to proceed immediately in affairs of 
pressing necessity. : 

Netherlanders ! our cauce is safe 
if we continue unanimous and pre 
serve good order: and that no one 
shall bring upon himselt the charge 
of cowardice, or coldly consider 
only his self-preservation, to stamp 
for ever the Netherlands with shame 
in the eyes of ali the nations of 
Europe; let none of you forget, 
that rf the event of this combat 
should be doubtful, every one would 
nevertheless have to expect the ef- 
fects of the most dreadful rage 
from him who envies Holland even 
the slightest remains of her former 
welfare!!! 

Let none of us forget that, if 
we fail, our-sons will by new de- 
signs be unmercifully torn from our 
breasts, and that the blood of our 
noble Netherland youth must flow 
to satisfy the ambition ofa conque- 
ror, because that you hesitate in 
nsing for the liberty and indepen- 
dence of our dear country. 

F. VAN DER LD. van Maaspam, 
CG, K. van Hocgnporpe, 
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At the Hague, Nov. 17. 

As the want of government for 
our dear state might cause the most 
dreadful effects of plunder and 
bloodshed, should it continue so for 
a few days, we have therefore 
deemed it necessary to summon the 
principal persons and ministers of 
the old government, such as it con~ 
sisted of in the year 179% and 5, to 
assemble with the utmost speed 
and in pursuance thereof, to write 
to some of them to make it further 
more known. 

The meeting is to be held in the 
house of M. Gysbert Karel van 
Hogendorp, on the Kueulerdyk, 
on ‘Thursday, the 18th November, 
at twelve o’clock. 

F. van per D. van Maaspam, 

G. K. van Hocenporp. 

O. Repevraer van Darien, 

J. F. van Hocenporpe. 

F, D. Cuancuion, 

F.C. vz Jonce. 
PROCLAMATION, 


IN THE NAME OF HIS HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, THE 
GOVERNOR’ GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED NETHERLANDS :— 


Inhabitants of the Netherlands ! 
—The moment is arrived for re« 
covering our existence as a nation ¢ 
the triumph of the allies has laid 
low the pride of our oppressor, and 
has broken in pieces fis colossal 
power, 

At this important moment every 
Dutchman feels his courage inflams 
ed to throw off the yoke by which 
we have been so disgracefully sub. 
jugated. “ National freedom and 
independence” is the watch-word 
of every one; Orance! the gene. 
ral rallying cry of all who are proud 
of bearing the name of Dutchmen. 
We only fulfil the wishes of all our 
fellow-citizens, by this day, in ex- 


pectation of the arrival of his high. 
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ness the prince of Orange, and in 
Ris name placing ourseives at the 
head of the government; we take 
apon us this task, confiding in the 
aid of Divine Providence, whose 
hand has been so conspicuously 

x1unifested in the present deliver- 
ance of our beloved country, but 
also confident of the support and 
assistance of every Dutchman, who, 
forgetting all that is past, and 
without distinction of rank, station, 
or religious persuasion, is with us 
determined once more to rescue 
that native country, which,ravished 
from the fury of the elements— 
from Philip and Alva, was so glo- 
riously defended by the valour of 
our forefathers, though it has long 
been covered with reproach and 
dishonour. 

From this moment our chains 
are thrown off; no foreigner shall 
any more tyrannise over you ; every 
tie of compulsion and slavish sub- 
mission to the common enemy of 
Europe, to the disturber of the 
peace, weliare, and independence 
of nations, we renounce irrevoca- 
bly and for ever. 

In the name of his highness the 
prince of Orange, and as invested 
for the present with the supreme 
government of the Netherlands, we 
release our fellow-citizens through- 
out the whole extent of the United 
Provinces from the oath of allegi- 
ence and fidelity taken to the em- 
peror of the I’rench; and we de- 
clare to be trattors to their country, 
rebels against the legitimate nation- 
al government, and liable to all the 
consequent penalties, such as, un- 
der pretence of connection with the 
French government, er in compli- 
ance with its authority, shall obey 
any orders issued by it, or its agents, 
or Maintain any correspondence with 
it. 


All connections with cur oppres- 


sors, whose contempt and 

have kindled a flame in every coun. 
tenance and heart, are from this 
day at an end. But this is noe 
enough ! 

Dutchmen! We call upon you 
unanimously to rally round the 
standard which we have this day 
planted ; we call upon you to take 
up arms like men, and drive from 
our confines the enemy, who stil] 
appears to dare us upon our terre 
tory, but already trembles at our 
union. 

Let all of us think of the deeds 
of: our brave forefathers, w 
through the immortal William IJ, 
Dutch valour broke out into an in. 
extinguishable flame; and let the 
noble example of the Spanish ped 
ple, who, by the most perseverin 
exertions, accompanied with inf 
nite loss of property and blood, 
have broke to pieces the hated yoke, 
and upon whom the dawn of de. 
liverance and victory now shiney 
—let this example teach us that the 
issue cannot fail of success. 

We have every where intrusted 
to men of tried military skill the 
task of a general arming ; they will 
go before you in that danger which 
can only be of short duration, till 
the arrival of our allies for our de. 
liverance, 

Order and military discipline 
shall distinguish our troops; they 
are inseparable from true valour. 

We shall take care that those 
who fight for us want for nothing ; , 
that our confidence never fail ; that 
the God of Holland warreth for 
us! 

But as, in order to carry on the 
operations for the arming and for 
the defence of the territory, the ex 
penditure of the interior gover 
ment must be very conside 
we trust that the Dutch will not 


be deficient in this part of their 
duty; 
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duty ; the revenues of the country 
shall be expe nded for the welfare 
£ the aduntae. It becomes the 
— of ever) one, therefore, zeal. 
ously to discharge his obligations 
to the treasury of the state; and 
he who would acta fraudulent part 
njder the present circumstances, 
must be regarded as an enemy to 
his country, and shall not go un- 


un! ist CU. 


We order all Dutch magistrates 
to remain at their posts, and in the 
of their duties we place 
nder the protection of all 
Otic Dutel amen. 

‘Iso confide in that spirit of 
h has ever distinguished 
people ; that ia all the 
thority, and especially 
t £ the administration of 
ry one will continue in 
bful and uninterrupted per- 
formance of his duty, according to 

the laws still in force. 

We command and order all au- 
thorities of departments, cities, and 
towns, to make known and afhix 
the present pro clamation : accords 
ing to the usual forms, 

Done at ihe Hague, this 2] st of 
Nov. 1513. 
Vas pea Duin vAN Maaspam, 

« VAN TIOGENDORP. 
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Amsterdam, Dec. 2. 
PROCLAMATION, 

We, William Frederick, by the 
grace of God, prince of Orange 
and Nassau, s« vereign prince of the 
United ) letherland is, &e; to all to 
whom these presents come, greete 
ing. 

‘You invited me, fellow-country. 
cae. bring to completion the 

$13, 
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task so gloriously begun by your- 
selves, I have taken upon me the 
maintenance of that independence 
which your courage restored; and 
I now promise to deem no difficul- 
ty, no labour, no sacrifice, too great 
on my part, to convince you how 
much I love that people, of whose 
affection I have received and am 
daily receiving such signal proofs. 
But what other is our first duty 
at the present moment, than the 
complete expulsion of the French 
from our country, which they have 
so long tormented by their oppres- 
sion? A portion of that country 
is still the prey of the enemy, whose 
designs and intentions the horrible 
events at Woerden must make mae 
nifest to us all, ‘To arms, then, 
Netherlanders ! toarms! to avenge 
the detenceless victims who- fell 
under the murderous sword of these 
robbers. ‘To arms! to secure for 
ever your wives, your children, and 
your property, against all possible 
return of these plundering murder. 
ers. The old flag is again the 
point of union, and the old flag 
shall also again revive the ancient 
valour. Lvery moment of lethargy 
may’ prove destructive to one or 
other of your towns, to hundreds 
of your countrymen; the time is 
come which must prove for ever dee 
cisive of our fate:—lqst, irrecovers 
ably lost, is our country, should we 
sluuiber upon the success of our first 
etiorts: the country ts rescued for 
ever, when its sons, animated with 
one spirit, shall every where run to 
arms, to support the efforts of the 
alhed deliverers ot Europe ithe 
Netherlands united to France were 
involved in the infamy of France; 
the Netherlands unted to the allies 
shail participate wm the glory of 
having delivered Europe, Old 
men! the couat’y and Orange call 
upon your sons able to bear arms, 
(KR) : pot 
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not to be satrificed in batile in fo- 
reign climes for a foreign yoke, but 
to protect you and your defenceless 
children from plundering and mur- 
der. Wives! your husbands are 
summoned to arms, not to fight 
for a foreign tyranny, which would 
leave you to perish here in beggary, 
but to secure you in that tranquil- 
lity for which the country will make 
ample provision. 

And you who cannot personally 
engage in this contest, the noblest 
that Providence ever opened up to 
us, support those who fight for you; 
provide, by your ample cantribu- 
tions, for their arming, clothing, 
and subsistences——in short, for all 
the first necessaries’of war. 

Plundered treasuries, confusion 
and discord in the admmuistrations, 
were all that your oppressors left 
behind them ; but your patriotism 
shall teach the oppressors them- 
selves, that no Netherlander reckons 
that a sacrifice which may place his 
country in freedom. 

I conjure you in the name of the 
country,—I conjure you by your 
past misfortunes,—inquire not what 


you ought to lay on the altar of 


your country ; ask only what would 
be your sufferings, should the re- 
turn of your tyrants, which God 
avert! be the effect of narrow cal- 
culations. 

All the nations of Europe, whose 
magnanimous sacrifices have been 
crowned with the most glorious re- 
sults, have their eyes upon you at 
this moment: our allies expect the 
putting forth of all our powers, and 
we must show them that we are 
not backward in the noble strife. 

Again I conjure you not to delay 
your voluntary offers for the sup- 

ort of our efforts towards the de- 
Saunas of our beloved country. 
Forced loans correspond not with 


a people who have freely taken upon 
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themselves the direction -of their 
own affairs; and the increase of the 
debts of the state is one of those ey. 
treme measures the adoption of 
which we must avoid, We would 
not commence our reign with finan: 
cial revulations which might tend 
to shake public credit: that good 
faith with which our ancestors fy}. 
filled their engagements, and which 
we sull reckon among the virtues 
ot the Netherlands, shall be sacredly 
observed by us in all measures re. 
lating to the finance of the coun 
try. 

We order our commissaries pes 
neral of war, finance, and for fo. 
reign affairs, to make all the ne 
cessary dispositions for forwarding 
the objectof our paternal summons, 
and to submit to us the necessary” 
regulations respecting the same, 

We will and order, that the whole 
of the sums arising from voluntary 
contributions, being set apart from 
the general revenue of the couatry, 
shal] be wholly appropriated for the 
purpose of the extraordinary arm. 
ing; and we require this address 
to be read from the pulpits of the 
different churches, on the first en- 
sning Sunday, and otherwise made 
known in the most solemn manner, 

Done at the Hague, this 6th of 
December, 1815, and in the first 
year of our reign. 

(Signed) Wirttam 
By order, Van vex Duin. 
Van Maaspam. 

The following is an extract of 
a proclamation of the prince of 
Orange, dated the Hague, Dec. 6. 


PROCLAMATION. 
We, William Frederick, by the 
grace of God, prince of Orange 
and Nassau, sovereign prince 
,she United Netherlands, &c. 
When on the 2d inst. We ac 
cepiad 
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4d at Amsterdam the sove- 
ty ov erthe United Nether! inds, 
‘sequence of the untversaily 
sod wish of the people, we 
to conhrm and 
Jemn installation, 
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crown, DY 4 ; 
that event, which binds us, our 
children, and nor 
strongly than ever to the fate of this 
nation. But the circumstances m 
which our country 1s placed, and 
the important occupations caused 
thereby, have made us deem it ex- 
edient to reserve tor the present 
the fixing of the time when that ce- 
remony shall take place, in the 
pleasing expectation that in the 
course of a tew weeks we shall be 
able to announce to the nation, and 
to our beloved fel- 
a constitution 


descendants, more 


also to submit 
low-countrymen, 
which, under a monarchical form, 
which they themselves have chosen, 
mavsecure tothem their morals, their 
perscnal rights and privileges,—tn 
one word, their ancient freedom. In 
the mean time we cannot longer 
delay taking the reins of govern- 
ment iato our own hands, and 
charging ourselves with the imme- 
diate direction of the affairs of the 
state. 

We therefore now declare, that 
the hitherto subsisting general go- 
ernment of the United Netherlands 
is this day dissolved, and that hence- 
forward no one can or may make 
any order or regulation of binding 
force, but in as far as it has ema- 
nated from us, or from magistrates 
appointed and commissioned by us. 





The provisional government of the 
city of Leyden, to the good citi- 
zens of that city, 


Citizens and inhabitants of Ley- 
den!—Scarcely had the beloved 
prince of the Netherlands again set 
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his foot on his natal soil, when from 
all sides the wish was expressed that 
William Frederic, prince of Orange 
aud Nassau, should stand not only 
in the same dignity and relation to 
ocr country as his illustrious an- 
cestors, but that he should be so. 
vereign prince of the Netherlands, 

We heartily wished, with you, to 
offer his highness this great dignity 
in the name of all the citizens, and, 
like the great city of Amsterdam, 
to salute him as such on the day 
when our city should be honoured 
with his high presence. 

But though the joyful day is not 
far off, the inhabitants of Leyden 
are too impatient to wait for it to 
fulfil their wish. 

Well, then, citizens and inhabit- 
ants of Leyden, from this day for- 
vard we recognise the illustrious 
descendant of the house of Orange 
as sovereign prince, and respect 
him as such. 

‘The unity of the sovereign power 
must now be the corner-stone of 
our p litical edifice—then shall our 
civil liberty revive, and be secured 
by wise laws, Then, under the g0- 
vernment of a prince of the blood 
of Nassau born in our own coun- 
try, educated in the principles of 
honour and the religion of our 
forefathers, who knows our wants 
and respects our manners, shall the 
re-establishment of the Netherlands 
be begun, and under the blessing of 
God be happily accomplished. 

Let every one, then, take his 
post about our beloved prince, and 
promote, with all his ability, the 
great work which he has to accom- 
plish for our sakes. The preserva- 
tion of the Netherlands, our happi- 
ness, and that of our posterity, are 
hig sole object, and shall be secured 
under his government. 

No sacrifices can be too great to 
Save, tO preserve our country. No 

foreign 
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foreien constraint, no dommation 
more, no cxternal pe wer, snali 
| r drag our chuaren to 
o 
ter 
| _™ F pri ne of 
O}rs e. and Na u, sovereign ol 
.. | 
‘ ‘ +) rl anc ls, lia ¢ en the rally- 
ing point of all brave Nether- 
landers. Le | the shield ag t 
-&. ~ “+ ‘ 
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t 
is broken, and strengthen the bond 
by which union gives power; | 
honour and prosperity may again 
abide among us. ‘The God of :] 
therlands, the God of our fathers, 
bless, strengthen, help, and support 
him! 

Done and resolved by the provi- 


siol al 5 ywernment of the city of 


Leyden, the 8th of December, 
Sl ic and after ringing the bells, 
pu thlished to the people from the 
tower of the town-hi use, on the 
fullowing day, by the heads of the 
| rovisional governing nt of the city 
of Leyden, Anthony Gustay, baron 
of Boetzelaer; Mr. Guardus Mar- 
tinus Von Bommel, Johan Gael, 
Mr. Daniel Michael ¢ y sbers He 
dewier, and Mr. William Peter 
Kleist. 

This proclamation was received 
with unanimous acclamations by 
the assembled crowds, with the cry 


of Long live William Fredetie, 
P Trince of Or in ge, Sovereign } prince 
of the Nethe rl 1ads 

fA similar proclamation % 
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PROCLAMATION FROM FIELD Maps 
SHAL THE MARQUIS OF WELLING. 
TON TO THE FRENCH PEOPLE, 
SH ente ri n: ,y your cot ntry, 

learn t Lhave given the mog 
itive orders (a translation of 

ich is sub yore d to thi: ) tO pre. 
vent those evils which are the ordi. 
nary consequences of invasion, 
which you know is the result of 
that which your government made 
into Spain, and of the triumphs of 
the allied army under my com 
mand. 

You may be certain that I will 
carry these orders imto execution, 
wid I request of you to cause to be 

rrested, =) conveyed to my heade 
quarters, all those who contrary to 

t! ese dl sposttion 1s do you any nyury. 
But it is requisite you should re 

Jain in your houses, and take no 
part whateve 2 im the operations of 
the war of which your country & 
ge ing to become the theatre. 

’ (Signed) Wevwincros, 
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Earcy Lire or Mr. Penn. 


(From Mr. Crarxson’s Memoirs. ] 


a ILLIAM PENN was de- 

scended from an ancient 
family, respectable both in point of 
character and independence as early. 
athe first public records notice it. 
The following is a concise account 
of bis origin : 

“ Among his early ancestors were 
those of the same. name, who were 
ng between four and five cen- 

ago, at the village of Penn in 
Buckinghamshire. , 
of this family are to be found in 
Penlands, Pen-street, Pen- house, 
all of.them the names of places in 
the same county, 

“From the Penns of. Penn in 
Buckinghamshire came the: Penns 
of Penn's Lodge, near Myntie on 
the edge of Bradon Forest, in the 
ran West part of the county of 

its. or rather in Gloucestershire, 
‘small part of the latter being in- 

within the former county. 
ere, that is, at Penn’s Lodge, we 
that two, if not more, of the 
branches so descended lived in 
on. The latter, whose name 
illiam, was buried in Myntie 

A flat gravestone, which 


Further traces’ 


perpetuates this event, is still res 
maining. It stands in the passage 
between two pews in the chancel. 
It states, however, only, that he 
died on the twelve of March 1591. 
« From William just mentioned 
came Giles Penn. Giles, it is 
known, was a captain in the royal 
navy. He held also for some time 
the office of English consul in the 
Mediterranean. Having intermar- 
ried with the family of the Gilberts, 
who came originally from York- 
shire, but who then lived in the 
county of Somerset, he had issue a 
son, whom he-called William. 
‘©The last mentioned William, 
following the profession of his father, 
became a distinguished naval offi« 
cer. He was born in the year 1621, 
and commanded ata very early age 
the fleet which Oliver Cromwell 
sent against Hispaniola. This ex- 
pedition, though it failed, brought 
nodiscredit upon him, for Colonel 
Venables was the cause of its mis- 
carriage. It was considered, on the 
other hand, as far as Admiral Penn 
was concerned, that he conducted ~ 
it with equal wisdom and courage. 
A2 . After 
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After the restoration of Charles the 
Second he was commander under 
the Duke of York in that great and 
terrible scea-fight against the 
Dutch, under Admiral Opdam, in 
the year 1665, where he contributed 
so much .to the victory, that he was 
knighted. He was ever afterwards 
received with all the’ marks of pri- 
vate friendship at court. Though 
he was thus engaged both under 
the parliament and the king, he 
took no part in the civil war, but 
adhered to the duties of his profes- 
sion, which, by keeping him at q 
distance from the scene of civil 
commotion, enabled him to serve 
his country without attaching him- 
self to either of the interests of the 
day. Besides the reputation of a 
great and patriot officer, he ac- 
quired that of having improved the 
naval service in several important 
departments. He was the authg 
of several little tracts on this sub- 
ject, some of whiclr are preserved 
in the British Museum. From the 
monument erected to his memory 
by his wife, and which is to be seen 
in Radcliffe church, in the city of 
Bristol, we may Jearn something 
of his life, death, and character. 
‘He was made captain (as this 
monument records} at the-years of 
twenty-one, rear admiral of Ireland 
at twenty'three, vice admiral of 
Ireland at twenty-five, admiral to 
the Streights at twenty-nine, vice 
admiral of England at thirty-one. 
and general in the first Dutch war 
at thirty-two; whence returning 
anno 1055, he was parlizment-man 
jor the town of Weymouth; 1660 
made commissioner of the: admiralty 
and navy. governor of the town and 
fort of Kingsale, vice-admiral of 
Munster, and a member of that 
provincial council, and anvo 1664 
was chosen great captain com- 





mander under his royal highness ig 
that signal and most evidently suc. 
cessful fight against the Dutch fleet, 
Thus he tugk leave of the sea, his 
old eiement, but continued still hig 
other employs till 1669: at that 
time,’ through bodily infirmities 
contracted by the care and fatigue 
of public affairs, he withdrew, pre- 
pared, and made for his end; and 
with a gentle and even gale, in 
much peace arrived and anchored 
in his last and best port, at Wan. 
stead in the county of Essex, the 
16th of September 1670, being then 
but forty-nine years and four months 
old.*| These are the words of the 
monument. 


“ It will be proper now to ob. — 


serve, that Admiral Sir William 
Penn, descended in the manner [ 
have related, married Margaret, the 
daughter of John Jasper, a merchant 
of Rotterdam in Holland, and that 
he bad a son, William, the person 
whose life is the subject of the pre- 
sent work. 

** William last mentioned, and 
now to be distinguished ‘rom Ad- 
miral Sir William Peon, was born 
in London, in the parish of St. Ca- 
therine on Tower-Hill, on the four- 
teenth day of October 1644. 

‘* He received the first rudiments 
of his education at Chigwell, i 


Essex, where there was an excellent 


free grammar school founded only 
fifteen years before by Samuel Hars- 
next, Archbishop of York. Chig- 
well was particularly convenient for 
this purpose, being but at a short 
distance from Wanstead, which was 
then the country residence of kis 
father. As something remarnad 

is usually said of all great men 
the early part of their lives, 9 ie 
was said of William Penn that, 
while here and alone in his . 


ber, being then eleven years wes 
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wis suddenly surprised with an in- 
ward comfort; and as he thought 
an external glory Sut the room, 
i ye rise to religions emo- 
= ata which he had the 
-t convictions of the being 

of a-God, and that the soul of man 
was capable of enjoying communi- 
cation with him. He believed also, 
that the seal of divinity had been 
pat upon him.at this moment, or 
that he had been awakened or called 
npon to 2 holy life. But whatever 
was the external occasion, or whe- 
ther any or none, or whatever were 
the particular notions which he is 
said to have imbibed at this period, 
certain it is, that while he was at 
Chigwell schoo] bis mind was seri- 
ously impressed on the subject of 


_ © Having left Chigwell at twelve 
years of age, he went to a private 
shool on Tower Hill, which was 
neat his father's London residence. 
Here he had greater advantages 
than before; for his father, to pro- 
moi¢ his scholarship, kept for him 
# private tutor in his own house. 
“At the age of fifteen he had 
made such progress in his studies, 
that it was thought fit to send him 
to college. He was accordingly 
entered a gentleman commoner at 
Christ's Church, Oxford. He is 
tid to have paid great attention to 
¢ exercises, and yet to have 
allowed himself ail reasonable re- 
eeation. The latter consisted partly 
of manly sports, in which he took 
great delight, and partly of the so- 
Gely of those young men-in the 
University, who were distinguished 
by their talents or their worth. 
2 those of promising genius 
Was intimate with Robert Spen- 
et, sflerwards the well-known Karl 


Mele” and the yenerable 
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“It happened, while here, that ° 
the Duke of Gloucester, the second 
brother of Charles the Second, died, 
He was taken off suddenly by the 
small-pox in the twenty-first year 
of his age. The king, who loved 
him tenderly, appeared to be more 
concerned for his loss than for any 
misfortune which had ever befallen 
him.. Indeed all historians agree In 
giving this young prince an amiable 
character, so that there was great 
sorrow in the nation on account of 
his death. Many belonging to the 
university of Oxford, partaking of 
it, both students and others, gave to 
the world the poetic effusions of 
their condolence on this occasion ; 
and among these William Penn was 
not behind hand, if we may judge 
from the following specimen, taken 
from the Epidia Academia Oxo- 
niensis in Olitum celsissimi Prin- 


-cipis Henrici, Ducis Glocestriensis. 


Ato. 1660. 


** Publica te, Dux magne, dabant jejunia 
gent, : 
Sed tacca est, nato principe, festa dirs. 
Te moriente, licét celebraret lata trium- 
phos 
Anglia, solemnes solvitur in lachrymos. 
Solus ‘ad arbitriuin moderaris pectora ; 
solus 
Tu dolor accedis, delicigeque tuis.”” 


“ The foregoing elegy I cannot 
translate, particularly into metre, so 
as either to comprehend the full 
sense of it, or to do justice to its 
merits; and, unless it appear in a 
poetic dress, the force of it would be 
lost. I shall, however, make an at- 
tempt for the benefit of those who 
are English readers only. 

Though "twas a fast day when thou cam’st, 

thy birth 

Turn’d it at once to one of festive mirth. 

Though England, ar by death, still made 

os wan "d to public wee 

OF public ° 

Theadoot alone, Se poblic beenst control, 

Alone, delight and sorrow to the yo 
“ u 
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* But though William Penn was 
ayouth of a lively genius, as this 
lithe specunen intimates, and 
though he induleed himself at times 
in manly sports and exercises, as has 
been before mentioned, yet he ne- 
ver forgot the religious impressions 
which be had received at Chigwell 
schoo}. The sc, on the other hand, 
had been considerably strengthened 
by the preaching of ‘Thomas Loe. 
This person, a layman, had belonged 
to the university of Oxford, but 
had then become a quaker. The 
doctrines which be promulgated 
seem to have giveu a new turn to 
the mind of William Penn, who was 
incapable of concealing what he 
thought it a duty to profess. Ac- 
cordingly, on discovering that some 
of his fellow students entertained 
religious sentiments which were in 
unison with his own, he began, in 
conjunction with them, to with- 
draw himself from the established 
worship, aud to hold meetings 
where they followed their devo- 
tional exercises in their own way. 
This conduct, which soon became 
known, gave offence to the heads 
of the college, who in consequence 
of it fined all of them for non- 
conformity. ‘This happened in the 
year 1000. 

« Bat the imposition of this fine 
had not the desired etlect. It nei- 
ther deterred him vor his associates 
from their old practices, nor trom 
proceeding even turther where they 
thought themselves justified in so 
dving. An opportunity for this 
presented itself soon afterwards; for 
an order cane down to Oxtord trom 
Charles the Second, that the surplice 
should be worn according to the 
custom of ancient times. It was 
an wousual sight then at that uni- 
versity, This sight operated difter- 
eutly apon diilcrent persops, but 


SU disagreeably upon William Peng. 
who conceived that the simplicity 
and spirituality of the Christian re. 
ligion would be destroyed by the 
introduction of outward ceremonies 
and forms, that he could vot bear 
it. Engaging therefore his friend 
Robert Spencer, before mentioned, 
ang some other young gentlemen 
to j in him, he fell upon those stu- 
dents who appeared in surplices, 
and he and they together tore them 
every where over their heads. This 
outrage was of so flagrant and publie 
a nature, that the college imme. 
diately took it up; and the result 
was, that William and several of bis 
associates were expelled, 

“ William Penn, after his expu!- 
sion from college, returned home, 
His father is said to have received 
him coldly. Indeed he could not 
be otherwise than displeased with 
his son on account ot the publie 
disgrace which he had thus incor. 
red: but that which vexed him 
most was the change now observ- 
able in his habits; tor he began te 
abandon what was’ called the fa- 
shionable world, and to mix only 
with serious and religious people. 
It was this dereliction of it winch 
proved the greatest disappointment; 
for the admiral was feartul that all 
the prospects in lite which he had 
formed tor his son, and which he 
could have promoted by his great 
connections, would be done ~_— 
Anxious therefore to recover him, 
he had recourse to argument. This 
failing, like one accustomed fo arbi- 
trary power, he proceeded to blows; 
and the latter failing also, he turned 


him out of doors. 

‘© The admiral, after 4 procedure 
am violent, began at length to relent. 
He was himself, though perhaps 
hasty in his temper, a man of #8 
so. that bes 

owa 


exceiient disposition, 
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gen good feelings frequently op- 
posed themselves to his anger on 
this occasion. His wife too, an 
amiable woman, lost no opportunity 
of intercession. Overcome there- 
fore by his own affectionate nature 
ya the one hand, and by her entrea- 
deson the other, he forgave his son. 
But he was desirous of meeting the 
evil for the future, and he saw no 
other means of doing it than by 
sending his son to France. He in- 
dulged a hope that the change of 
sene might wean him from his old 
connections, and that the gaiety of 
French manners might correct the 
growing gravily of his mind. Ac- 
cordingly in 1062 he sent him to 
that country, in company with cer 

tain persons of rank who were then 
guing upon their travels. 

“The place where William first 
tesided was Paris. While here, but 
one anecdote concerning him is re- 
corded. It happened that he was 
attacked one evening in the street 
by a person who drew his sword 
upon him in consequence of a sup- 
posed affront. A conflict imme- 
diately ensued. William in the 
course of it disarmed his antagonist, 
but proceeded no further, sparing 
bis life when by the confession of 
all those who relate the fact he 
could have taken it ; thus exhibit- 
Ing, Says Gerard Croese, a testi- 
mony hot only of his courage, but 
of his forbearance, ; 

, “Tt isto where said how long 
“remained at Paris; but it is pro- 
bable that his stay there was ver 
roy! and moroever that the gaiety 
tapering hi or we Sad 
“erwards wit!) hi palit. = _— 
sabia foe aed his ere a 
Yeats 1662 and 1663, a au 
whither he | id 1663, ac Saumur ; 
ye my he vad gone to avail bim- 
4 of the conversati nif 7m 
sation aud instruc. 
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tion of the learned Moses Amy-~ 
rault, who was a Protestant minister 
of the Calvinistic persuasion, pro- 
fessor of divinity at Saumur, and at 
this time in the highest estimation 
of any divine in France. His works, 
such as his Paraphrase on the New 
Testament and Psalms, his Apology 
for his Religion, bis Treatise on 
Free Will, his Exaltation of Faith 
and Abasement of Reason, with 
many others, bad been then widely 
circulated and read. The greatest 
men in that kingdom, both Calvi- 
nists and Catholics, honoured him 
with their friendship; and he was 
so highly esteemed by the Cardinal 
Richlieu, that the latter imparted 
to him his design of uniting the two 
churches. 

‘€ The learned Monsieur du Bose, 
on seeing the print of his friend 
Mores when it came out, wrote 
under it this distich : 

«© A Mose ad Mosem par Mosi non fuit 

ullus 3 
More, ore, et calamo mirus uterque 
tuit.”” 
These lines the English biographer, 
who has noticed the life of Moses 
Amyrault, has translated thus : 
From Moses down to Moses none, 
Aniong the sons of men, 


With equal lustre ever shone 
In manners, tongue, and pen, 


‘‘ Under .a man so conspicus 
ous William Penn renewed his 
studies. He read the: Fathers: he 
turned over the pages of th: ology: 
he applied himself to the rudiments 
of the French language, so as to be- 
come a proficient in the knowledge 
of it. His residence here | beg the 
reader to remember, because it will 
throw light upon a circumstance 
which will require development ia 
the course of the present work, 

« It appears when he left Saumur 


that he directed his course towards 
Italy, 
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Italy, and that he had reached Tu- 
rin in his way thither; for, while 
there, a letter reached him from his 
father desiring his return home. 
His fatéicer had then received notice 
tbat he was to command the fleet 
against the Dutch, and wished his 
son to take care of the family in his 
absence. William in consequence 
returned. This was in 1604. Dur- 
ing the few opportunities he had 
with bis father, he is said to have 
iven satisfaction ; for though he 
fad not gone back (as indeed it 
would seem impossible under the 
care of Moses Amyrault) in his re- 
gard and concern for religion, he 
was yet more lively in his manners 
than before. He had contracted also 
a sort of polished or courtly de- 
meanour, which he had insensibly 
taken from the customs of the peo- 
os among wkom he had lately 
ived, 

** It was thought advisable, as he 
had now returned from the conti- 
nent, that be should know some- 
thing of the laws of his own coun- 
try; and accordingly, on the sug 
gestion of his father, he became a 
student of Lincoln's Inn. He re- 
mained there for about a year, when 
the great plague making its ap- 
pearance in London, he quitted it, 
with many others, on the reasonable 
precaution of self-preservation. This 
took place in the year 1665, in 
which year he became of age. 

‘** It is not probable, where men 
have pursued a path in conformity 
with their belief of divine truths, 
that any ordinary measures taken to 
divert them from it will be success- 
ful. The fire kindk din their minds 
may indeed be smothered for atime, 
but it will eventually break forth. 
Such was the state of the mind of 
William Penn at this period. He 
bad come trom the continent with 
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an air of gaiety and the show of 
polite manners, which the adnpiral 
had mistaken for a great change in 
his mind. But now, in 1660, all 
volatile appearances had died away, 
The grave and sedate habiis of his 
countrymen, the religious contro. 
versies then afloat, these and other 
circumstances of a similar tendency 
had caused the spark which had 
appeared in him to revive in its 
wonted strength. He became again 
only a serious person. He mixed 
again only with grave and religious 
people. His father, when he returned 
from sea, could not but notice this 
change. It was the more visible 
on account of the length of his ab- 
sence. He saw it with all his for- 
mer feelings; with the same fear 
for the consequences, and the same 
determination to oppose it. Not 
easily to be vanquished, he deter 
mined a second time to endeavour 
to break up his son's connections; 
and to effect this, he sent him to 
Ireland. 

** One reason which induced him 
to make choice of Ireland for this 
purpose, was his acquaintance with 
the Duke of Ormond, (who was 
then lord lieutenant of that coun- 
try,) as well as with several others 
who attended his court. The duke 
himself was a man of a graceful 
appearance, lively wit, and cheerful 
temper; and his court had the te- 
putation of great gaicty and - 
dour. The admiral conceived, 
therefore, if bis son were propery 
introduced among his friends there, 
that he might even yet receive 4 
new bias, and acquire a new taste. 
But this scheme of the adavral did 


, . oh rie 
not answer. Nothing which Wil 
liam saw there could 


. . . } 
ligious notions, or bis determ | 
Kvery thing, 8 
he sa¥, 

tended 


shake his re- 
termination 


to a serious life. # 
the other hand, which 











tended to confirm them. He con- 


S sidered the court, with its pomp and 
m vanity, its parade and ceremonies, 
all as a direct nursery for vice ; and 
iy. as to its routine of pleasures, it be- 
his came to him only a routine of dis- 
bal gust ; Pee 
er «“ Thus disappointed again in his 
cy expectations, but not yet overcome, 
ad the admiral had recourse to another 
its expedient, an expedient, indeed, 
in which he had always contemplated 
ed in case of the failure of the other. 
us He had large estates in Ireland, one 
“d of which, comprehending Shanni- 
is gary Castle, lay in the barony of 
le Imokelly, and the others in the ba- 
- ronies of Ibaune and Barryroe, all of 
[. them in the county of Cork. He 
1 determined therefore to give his 
* son the sole management of these, 
rt knowing at least, while he resided 
. upon them, that he would be far 
it from his English connections, and 
; at any rate that he would have am- 
0 ple employment for his time. Wil- 
liam received his new commission. 
n He was happy in the execution of 
’ eit. He pertormed it also, after a 
trial of tnany months, to the entire 
; satifaction aud even joy of his fa- 
ther; and he was going on in the 


yet diligent performance of it, when, 
alas ! this his very occupation (so 
| ofien do the efforts made to prevent 
| a0 apprehended evil become the 
. means of introducing it) brought 
: him eventually into the situation 
Which his father of ail others de- 
precated ! Being accidentally on 
business at Cork, he heard that 
Thomas Loe (the layman of Ox- 
ford, mentioned in the preceding 
chapter to have been the person who 
st confirmed his early religious 
WMpression.), was to preach at a 
iheeung of the quakers in that city. 
I Was impossible that be could re- 
“a to bis farm without seeing the 
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man whom he considered as his 
greatest human benetactor, and still 
more without hearing his discourse. 
Accordingly he attended The 
preacher at length rose. He began 
with the following ‘ext: ‘There is 
a taith which overcomes the world, 
and there is a faith which is over. 
coine by the world.’ On this sub- 
ject he enlarged, and this in so im- 
pressive a manner that William was 
quite overcome, ‘The words indeed 
of the text were so adapted to his 
situation, that he could hardly help 
considering them as peculiarly ad- 
dressed to himself; for, from the 
time of his leaving Chigwell school 
to the present, there had been a 
constant struggle between himself 
and the world, and this entirely on 
account of his faith. Such a dis- 
course, if ablythandled, must have 
come home to him in every sen- 
tence. He must have seen his own 
arduous conflict personified as it 
were, aud pourtrayed before him. 
He must have seen the precipice @ 
which he had stood, with the gulf 
terrible below. He must have seen 
some angel in the picture cheering 
him for the efforts he had already 
made, and some other holding up toe 
his view at a distance a wreath of 
never-iading glory, which he might 
gain by perseverance for the time 
to come. But whatever were the 
topics of this discourse, it is certain 
that William was so impressed by 
it, that though be had as yet not 
discovered a partiality for any par- 
ticular sect, be favoured the quak- 
ers as a religious body from that 
day. 

‘‘The result of this preference 
was, that he began to attend their 
religious meetings. But, alas! he 
soun learnt, from the ignorant pre- 
judices of the times, that in follow- 
ing the path which his own con- 
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science dictated to him, he had a 
bitter cup to drink: for being at 
one of these mectings on the 3d 
of September 1007, he was appre- 
hended on the plea of a proclamation 
issued in 1060 against tumultuous 
assemblies, and carried before the 
mayor. The latter, looking at him 
and observing that he was not 
clothed as others of the society were, 
offered him his liberty if he would 
give bond for bis good behaviour. 
But William not choosing to do 
this, he was committed with eigh- 
teen others to prison, 

** He had not been long there 
when he wrote to Lord Orrery, then 
president of the council of Munster, 
to request his release. We find in 
this letter nothing either servile or 
degraling. It was written, on the 
other hand, 1p a manly aud yet de- 
corous manner. £ LMelivion,’ says 
he, ‘which is at once my crime 
and mine mrocence, makes me a 
prisoner to a mayors malice, but 
mine own free man. He then in- 
formed the ear! of the reason of his 
imprisonment: he showed him, that 
the proclamation did not reach his 
case; and concluded by an appeal 
to his own good sense, and to bis 
better ht owledge of th ology, and 
by reminding him of his own con- 
duct, when he bhimselt was a soli- 
citor in behalf of libe ty of conscience 
as one of the greatest blessings 
which ‘could be bestowed upon the 
Jand. ‘This request, as far as Wil- 
ham was concerned, was quickly 
granted ; tor the earl immediately 
ordered bis discharge. 

f Wiliam Penn bod now for the 
first time tasted persecution for hav- 
ing gratified his religions predilec- 
tions, and bad received an earnest 
of what he might expect if he con- 
tinued peblicly to tndulee them in 
his own way. ‘This experience, 





however, had not the effect of mat. 
ing him desert his new Christiag 
connections. On the other hand, 
it strengthened him in the resolution 
of a closer union with them, He 
had begun to suffer them. He had 
begun too to suffer for their cause. 
Mixing theretore more intimately 
with them than ever, from this pe 
riod, he began to be considered by 
many, and even to be called by 
sume, a quaker. 

“The rumour that he had be 
come a quaker soon reached his fa. 
ther. It was conveyed to him by a 
nobleman then resident in Ireland, 
who addressed him purposely on 
the subject. The admiral on the 
recent of this letter sent for bis son, 
Wilham immediately obeyed, and 
returned home. At the first inter- 
view all appeared to be well Ther 
was nothing discoverable, either in 
his dress or his manners, by which 
the information sent concerning bim 
could be judged to be true, Ino 
process of time, however, the con- 
cern of mind under which be ocea- 
sionally laboured, his dereliction of 
the customs of the world, and par- 
ticularly of the ceremony of the 
hat, and his communion with those 
only of the same peculiar cast, left 
no doubt of the fact. The admiral, 
now more uneasy than ever, (for he 
had tried his last expedicnt,) could 
no longer contain himself, but came 
to a direct explanation with his son 
on the subject. The scene whica 
passed between them is described 
as having been peculiarly affecting. 
© And here,’ says Joseph Besse, (the 
first collector of the works ot W il. 
liam Penn, with a Journal of his 
Life prefixed,) ‘ my pen 3s diffi- 
dent of her abilities to describe that 
most pathetic and moving Con 
which was between bis fat 
him: his father actuated by 0 


test 


her and 
atural 
Jove, 








love, principally aiming at this son’s 
tempor: } honour ; he, “guided by a 
divine impulse, having chiefly in 
view his own eternal welfare: his 
fither grieved to see the well ac- 
complished son of his hopes, now 
fipe for worldly promotion, volun- 
tarily turning g his bac kK apon | it ; Berns 
ance with bis e wrth y  feilies’ s plea- 
sures was inconsistent with his obe- 
dience to his he avenly one: his fa- 
ther pressing his conformity to the 
customs ard fashions of the times ; 
be, modestly craving leave to re- 
frain from what wou!d hurt bis 
conscience: his father earnestly en- 
treating him, and almost on_ his 
knees beseech ng him, to yield to his 
desire; he, of a loving and tender 
disposition, i in an extreme agony of 
epirit to behold his father’s concern 
and trousie: his father threatening 
todisinherit him; he, humbly sub- 
mitting to his father’s will therein: 
his father turning hi is bac k on him 
Manger; he, litting u ) hes heart to 
Gud f T strength to support him in 
that time of trial.’ 

“ This interview, though some of 
the best feelings of the human mind 
were called forth in the course of it 
en the part of William, had not the 
eesited effect: for the die wes then 
Cast; he had actually become, a 
quaker. The admiral, after this, 
fave up all thought of altering the 
aera views of his son. He hoped 
only to be able to be prevail t upon 
HMto og gis 
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York. William, on receiving the 
proposition, desired tme to con- 
sider of it. This agitated his fa- 
ther. He had no conception that 
the subject of his solicitation re- 
quired thought. He became im- 
mediately suspicious, and told bis 
son, that he had only asked for 
time, that he might consult his 
friends, the quakers. William ‘as- 
sured his father that be would do 
no such thing; and having pledged 
his word to this effect, he left him, 
and retired to his own chamber. 
«It will be asked by some, what 
necessity there could be, in a matter 
apparently trivial, to retire ei- 
ther for serious meditation or fot 
divine help? The answer can be 
furnished only by representing what 
were the notions of the quakers on 
this subject at the time in question. 
I may observe then, that, when they 
were first gathered out of the world, 
they cousidered themselves as a se- 
lect people, upon whom it devolved 
to bear their public testimony by 
abandoning all those fashions and 
customs belonging to it, which ei- 
ther corrupted or had a tendency to 
cormupt the mud. Among others 
they discarded what may be called 
the ceremonial use of the hat, such 
asthe pulling it off on complimen- 
tary occasions. This they dil in 
virticolar for the following reasons. 
‘rst, they took it for granted that 
the use of the hat in the way de- 
scribed was either to show honour, 
rest ct, submission, or some simi- 
lar fecling ot the mind; but they 
conte bh led, that, use fasit then was, 
it was no more than a criterion of 
these than mourning garments were 
criterions of sorrow. The customs 
theretore, in their opinion, led to 
repeated acts of insincerity, A show 
Was held out of the mind's inten- 
tion where ao such intention ex- 
isted, 
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sted. Now Christiaulty was never 
satisfied but with the truth It forbad 
all talse appearances. It allowed 
No action to be resorted to, that was 
not correspondent with the feelings 
of the heart. Secondly, in the case 
where the custom was intended to 
have a meaning, it was generally 
the sign of flattery. But no man 
could give way to flattery without 
degrading himself, and at the same 
time unduly exalting the person 
whom he distinguished by it. Hence 
they gave to the custom the name 
of hat-worship, a name which it 
bears among them at the present 
day. ‘Thirdly, it was the practice 
of their ministers, a practice en- 
joined by the apostle Paul, to unco- 
ver their heads, that is, to pull off 
their bats, both when they preached 
and prayed. But if they took off 
their hats as an outward act en- 
joined in the service of God, neither 
they nor their followers could with 
propricty take them off to men, 
because they would be tl us giving 
to the creature the same outward 
honour which they gave to the 
Creator. 

‘* From this account it will be 
obvious, that the ceremonial use of 
the hat was considered by the early 
quakers as more connected with the 
conscience than the admiral had 
imagined it to be: and in this point 
of view it was considered by his son 
also; for be looked upon the re- 
guest of his father as neither more 
nor less than acall upon him to pull 
down one of the human barriers 
which he had bat just erected in 
defence of his own virtue. ‘This 


thought produced in him an awfy 
feeling ; tor, if one of these barriers 
were destroyed, the citadel jtseif 
would be less safe. He conceived that 
if an inroad, however small, were 
once sutiered to be made on prin- 
ciple, other inroads would become 
more easy. It the mind gave way 
but to one deviation from what was 
right, it would more easily give way 
to others ; for, as in no instance it 
could do so without losing a por- 
tion of its virtue, so, this portion 
being lost, its powers of resistance 
would be weakened. Under this 
impression, conjoined with the cir 
cumstance of his father’s applica- 
tion, he experienced a severe con- 
flict. He loved his father, aod re- 
spected him; yet he dared not do 
that which he conceived would ob- 
struct his religious growth. He 
was sensible of the duty which be 
owed him as a parent; but he was 
equally sensible of a superior duty 
to God, to whom ultimately he was 
responsible. Yielding at length to 
these considerations, he found him- 
self compelled to inform his father, 
that he could not accede to his re- 
guest. This he did with expres 
sions of the greatest tenderness and 
affection, as well as of filial submis 
sion. The admiral heard his aa- 
swer; but could not bear it. Un- 
able to gain the least concession 
from his son, and in a point where 
he judged it impossible that persons 
bred up as gentlemen could dis- 
agree, he gave way to his anger, 
and in the violence of the blast, 
which followed it, he once more 
turned bim out of doors. 
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FTER this he was occnpied in 
winding up the affairs of his 
father with the government. His ta- 
ther had advanced large sums of mo- 
yey from time to time for the good 
of the naval service, and his pay had 
been also in arrears. For these two 
claims, including the interest upon 
the money due, government were 
in debt to him no Jess a sum than 
sixteen thousand pounds. William 
Penn was desirous therefore of clos- 
ing the account. He was however 
pot anxious for the money. He 
wished, on the other band, to take 
land in America in Jieu of it, and 
therefore petitioned Charles the Se- 
cond, that letters patent might be 
granted him for the same. The 
tract he solicited was to lie North 
of Maryland. It was to be bounded 
on the East by the Delaware River. 
It was to be limited on the West as 
Maryland was, and it was to extend 
Northward as far as it was plantas 
ble. It has been said that he was 
led to this step by his father, who 
before his death had received a good 
report of this tract from a relation, 
and who had received the promise 
ofa grant of it by way ot rcimburse- 
— the crown. Bet this 1s 
“ asseition merely of a solitary 
Writer, and is in other respects iim- 
Probable; for William Penn came 
toa knowledge of it, far more ac- 
faraté than any which could have 
a fornished him by his father, 
— egitace of constant com- 
Munications concerning it’ trom 


those setders whom he bimself had 
seut to West New Jersey, directly 
opposite to which it lay. Nor had 
he any desire to possess it from any 
views of worldly interest, such os 
his father might have entertained, 
but chiefly from the noble motive 
of doing good. Having acted as a 
trustee of Billynge for four years, 
he had seen what a valuable colony 
might be plewted by a selection of 
religious families, who should emi- 
grate and dwell together, and who 
should leave behind them the vi- 
cious customs and rotten parts both 
of the political and religious consti- 
tution of the Old World In this 
point of view any payment of the 
debt in money would, as [ have 
said before, bave been nothing to 
him compared with the payment of 
it in American land: and_ that 
something like this was his motive 
for soliciting the grant in question, 
may be abundantly shown. Old- 
mixon, who was his contemporary, 
states, that, ‘ finding his friends, 
the quakers, were harassed over 


~_ 


England by spiritual courts, he re- 
solved to put himself at the head 
of as many as would go with him, 
and thus conduct them to a place 
where they would be no longer sub- 
jected to suffering on account of 
their religion.’ Anderson, who 
succeeded Oldmixon, speaks the 
same language. In his Historical 
and Chronological Deduction of the 
Origin of Commerce he uses the 
following words: ‘ The same year 
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gave rise to the noble English colony 
of Pennsylvania in North America. 
Mr. William Penn, an eminent 
quaker, and a gentleman of great 
knowledge and true philosophy, had 
it granted to him at this time. He 
designed it for a retreat or asylum 
for the people of his own religious 
persuasion, then made uneasy at 
home through the bigotry of spiri- 
tual courts.’ Such is the statement 
of these writers. The truth how- 
ever is, that he had three distinct 
objects in view when he petitioned 
for this grant. In a letter to a 
friend on this subject he says, ‘ that 
he so desires to obtain and to keep 
the New Land, as that he may not 
be unwortby ot God's love, but do 
that which may answer his kind 
providence, and serve his truth and 
people; that an example may be set 
up to nations, that there was room 
there (in Americas) though not bere 
(in England) tor such an holy experi- 
ment.’—Here then are two ot these 
objects : for to serve God's truth 
and people meant with him the 
same thing as to afford the quakcrs 
the retreat from persecution mens 
tioned; and by the words which 
followed these, it is ciear he bad a 
notion, that by transporting the Jat- 
ter he night be enabled to raise a 
virtuous empire in the New Land, 
which should ditluse its example far 
and wice, and to the remotest ages ; 
an idea worthy of a great mind, ‘and 
such oniy as a mind undaunted by 
dithculties seat 1 have hoped to rea- 
lize. The thir i object niay be seen 
in his petiiion for this er: for in 
this he stated, that he wey in view 
the glory of God by the civilization 
of the poor Indians, and the con- 
version of the Gentiles by just and 
lenient measures to Christ's king- 
dom. In short, his motives may be 
summoned up in the general descrip- 


tion of the m given by] sbert Prong, 
one of his more modern historians 
and who had access to hundreds of 
his lett rs, and who sp ared no pains 
to develop his mind in the mos 
material transactions of his life. 
. The views of William Penn,’ says 
he, ‘in the colonization of Pennsy 
Vania, were most manifestly the bes 
and most exalted that could occ upy 
the human miod; namely, to reo- 
der men as free and happy as the 
nature of their existence could DOs: 
sibly bear in their civil capacity, 
and, in their religious state, to re- 
store them to those lost rights and 
privileges with which God and na- 
ture had originally blessed the he- 
man race. ‘This in part he effected, 
and by those means, which Provi- 
dence in the following manner put 
into his hands, he so far brought to 
pass as to excite the admiration of 
strangers, and to fix in posterity 
that love and hovour for his Mee 
mory, which thelength of faturetime 
will scarcely ever be able to eflace, 
‘* But to return to the petition, 
It was presented, as I have betore 
stated, to the king. I have now to 
observe, thet the king, having read 
it, sent it to the privy couocil; and 
that the privy council, having con 
sidered its contents, sent it to the 
lords committee of trade and plan. 
tations. Great ( peoniee was made 
to it in both j pl aces, d for no other 
reason than hee ause v illiam Pena 
was a quaker. de veral meetings 
took place, in which the objections 
of the Duke of York (by his agent 
Sir John Werd Bie: as prof yrictor of 4 
lat ‘se tract of land in the ne cigh- 
bourh od of that which was! hig ob» 
ject of the petiti ion, and those ¥ 
Lord Baltimore 2s preparers " 
Maryland, were fully beare and Gee 
bated. The advice toa of the Chief 
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ustice North, and the Attore ) 
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General Sir Wilham Jones, was 
taken on the subject of the grant. 
The matter at length ended in fa- 
sour of William Penn; and he was 
by charter, dated at West minster 
the 4th of March 168i, and signed 
by writ of privy seal, made and con- 
stitated fall and absolute proprietor 
of all that tract of land which he 
had solicited and marked out, and 
invested with the power of ruling 
and governing the same. 

“ This charter consisted of 
twenty-three sections, In these the 
extent and boundaries of the new 
province were specified, and the 
free use of all ports, bays, rivers, 
and waters there, and of their pro- 
dace, and of all islands, mountains, 
soils, and mines there, and of their 
produce, were wholly granted and 
given up to him. He was made 
absolute proprietary of the said ter- 
ntory, which was to be heid in free 
and common soccage by fealty only, 
paying two beaver skins annually, 
and ove fifth of all the gold and 
silver discovered, to the king, and 
the said territory was to be called 
Pennsylvania after his own name, 
He bad the power of making laws 
with the advice, assent, and appro- 
bation of the free men of the terri- 
tory assembled for the raising of 
money for public uses; of appoint- 
ing judges and other officers ; and 
of pardoning and reprieving, except 
im the cases of wilful murder and 
high treason. In these cases re- 
pheve was to be granted only till 
the pleasure of the king was known, 
who also reserved to himself the 
nght of hearing appeals. He had 
Eieoter sho > new and sudden 

\ » Where the free men 
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ed, of making or- 
imances, which, however, were to 
agreeable to reason, and not ree 
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pugnant, to the Jaws of England, or 
to be extended in any sort to bind, 
change, or take away the right or 
interest of persons for, or in, their 
lives, members, frecholds, goods, 
and chattels; aud all property as 
well as felonies were to be regulated 
by the laws of England, until the 
said Jaws should be altered by bim- 
self, or assigns, and the free men of 
the said province. Duplicates of all 
laws made there were to be trans- 
mitted to the privy council within 
five years after they were passed; 
and if within six months after hav- 
ing been so transmitted such laws 
were not pronounced void by the 
sail council, they were to be con- 
sidered as having been approved of 
and to be valid. Permission was 
given to English subjects to transport 
themselves to, and to settle in, 
Pennsylvania ; to load and freight 
in English ports, and transport all 
merchandize from thence to the 
said province, and to transport the 
fruits and produce of the said pro- 
vince to England on paying the 
accustomary duties. He had the 
power of dividing the province into 
towns, hundreds, and COUNLIES ; of 
erecting and incorporating towns 
into boroughs, and boroughs into 
cities; of erecting manors, holding 
courts baron, and of having and 
holding view of frankpledge; of 
selling or alienating any part or 
parts of the said province, in which 
case the purchasers were to hold by 
his grant; of constituting fairs and 
markets ; and of making ports, har- 
bours, and quays, at which ports, 
harbours, and quays, and at which 
only, vessels were to be Jaden and 
unladen. All) officers, however, ap- 
pointed by the farmers or com- 
missioners of the King’s customs 
were to have free admission thereto. 
He had the power of assessing, rea 
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sonably, and with the advice of the 
free men assembled, custom on 
goods to be laden and unladen, and 
of enjoying the same, saving how- 
ever tu the king such impositions as 
were and should be appointed by 
act of parliament. He was to ap- 
point from time to time an agent to 
reside in or near London, to auswer 
for any misdemeanour on his part 
against the laws of trade and navi- 
gation; and, in case of such mis- 
demeanour, he was to make good 
the dimage occasioned thereby 
within one yesr ; in failure of which, 
the king was to seize the govern- 
ment of the said province, and to 
retain it till the said damage was 
made good. He was not to main- 
tain correspondence with any king 
or power at war with England, nor 
to make war against auy king or 
power in amity with the same. In 
case of incursion by neighbouring 
barbarous nitions, or by pirates or 
robbers, he had power to levy, mus- 
ter, and train to arms all men in the 
said province, and to act as their 
captain-gereral, and to make war 
upon and pursue the same. The 
king was never to impose any tax 
or custom upon the inhabitants of 
it, either upon their lands, tene- 
ments, goods, or chattels, or upon 
any merchandize to be laden or un- 
Jaden within it, unless by the con- 
sent of himselt, or the chief gover- 
nor appointed by bim, or by the 
assembly, or by act of parliament in 
England. This declaration was to 
he deemed by al) the judges in all 
the courts of law to be a lawful 
discharge, payment, and acquit- 
tance ; and no officer was to attempt 
any thing contrary to the premises, 
but to aid him, bis heirs, servants, 
agents, and others in the full use 
and enjoyment of the charter. If 
apy of the inhabitants to the num- 


ber of twenty should signify their 
desire tothe Bishop of London to 
have a preacher sent to them, such 
preacher should be sliowed to re. 
side and perform his functions 
without apy denial or molesiation 
whatever. If any doubt should 
arise concerning the meaning of 
any expression in the charter, the 
interpretation of it was to be con- 
strued in a manner the most favour. 
able to him and his heirs. 

‘« It may be proper to give here 
an anecdote of the modesty of Wil- 
liam Penn, as it relates to the above 
charter. On the day when it was 
signed he wrote to several of his 
friends to inform them of it, and 
among others to KR. Turner, one of 
the persons mentioned to have been 
admitted as a partner in the pure 
chase of East New Jersey. He says 
in this letter, that after many wait- 
ings, watchings, solicitings, and 
disputes in council, his country was 
on that day confirmed to him under 
the great seal of England, with large 
powers and privileges, by the name 
of Pennsylvania, a name which the 
king gave it in honour of his father, 
It Was his own intention to have 
bad it called New Wales; but th 
under secretary, who was a Welsh- 
man, opposed it. He then sug- 
gested Sylvania on account of its 
woods, but they would still add 
Penn to it. He offered the undet 
secretary twenty guineas to give up 
his prejudices, and to consent 1 
change the name; for he feared 
lest it should be looked upon 3 
vanity in bim, and not as a respect 
in the king, as it truly was, to bis 
father, whom be often mentions 
with great praise. Finding that 
would not do, he went to the king 
himself to get the name of Penn 
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hat he would take the naming of it 
wpon himself. He concluded his 
ever by hoping that God would 
wake the New Land the seed of a 
nation, and by promtsing to use his 
own best endeavours to that end, 
by having a tender care to the go- 
vernment, so that it should be well 
laid at first. 

“The charter having been sign- 
ed, the king gave it his further au- 
thority by a declaration, dated April 
the 2d, to all persons designing to 
become planters and inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania. ‘This declaration 
pointed out to them the boundaries 
ofthe new province, and enjoined 
them to yield all obedience to the 
proprietor, his heirs, and his or their 
deputies, according to the powers 
granted by the said charter. 

“William Penn, having now a 
colony of his own to settle, was 
obliged to give up his management 
of that of West New Jersey: but it 
Wasa matter of great satisfaction to 
bin, that he had broaght it from 
infancy to a stare of manhood; to’ 
a state in which it could take care 
of itself. le had sent to it about 
fourteen hundred people, of whom 
the adults were persons of high 
character. The town of Burling- 
ton had been built. Farms had 
fisen up out of the wild waste. 
Reeds had been formed. Religious 
meeting houses had been erected in 
the Place of tents covered with sail 
or a ler which the first settlers 
yaa A respectable magi- 
eny tedis een established. Lhe 

thre a too in the neighbour- 
cl ee cen turned into friends 
situation . i We. —s seg a 
¢ took hi le wm New Jersey when 
it was with ge of it, and therefore 
attend : = less regret he left it 
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obtaining the charter, was to draw 
up ‘Some Account of the Province 
ot Pennsylvania in America, lately 
granted under the Great Seal of 
England to William Penn.” To this 
account he annexed a copy of the 
royal charter, and also the terms on 
which he intended to part with the 
land. It appears from these terms, 
that any person wishing to become 
a planter might then buy a hundred 
acres ot land for forty shillings, but 
a guit-rent of one shilling was to 
be reserved to the proprietor for 
every hundred acres for ever. Thus, 
if a person had bought one thousand 
acres, he would have had twenty 
pounds to pay for them, and ten 
shillings per annum quit-rent. The 
reason of the latter sort of payment 
was this, namely, that whereas Wil- 
liam Penn held of the king by a 
small annual rent, others were 
obliged to hold of him in the same 
manner, having no security or good 
title to their purchases but by such 
a mode of tenure. It appears also, 
that renters were to pay one shilling 
au acre yearly not exceeding two 
hundred acres, and servants were to 
have fifty acres when the time of 
their servitude expired, whether 
men or women, that quantity of 
land being allowed their masters 
for such purpose. He subjoined 
also to this account of Pennsylvania 
his advice to those who were in- 
clined to become adventurers, the 
latter part of which ran thus: ‘1 

desire all my dear country-folks, 

who may be inclined to go into 

those parts, to consider seriously the 

premises, as well the inconvenievcy 

as future ease and plenty; that so 

none may move rashly, or from a 

fickle but from a solid mind, baving 

above all things an eye to the pro- 

vidence of God in the disposing of 

themselves; and I would further 

B advise 
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advise all such at least to have the 
permission, if not the good liking 
of their near relations, f tor that is 
both natural and a duty incumbent 
upon all. And by this, both natu- 
ral affections and a friendly and 
profitable correspondence will be 
preserved between thei, in all 
which I beseech Almighty God to 
direct us; that bis blessing may 
attend our honest endeavours, and 
then the consequence of al] our un- 

dertakings will turn to the glory of 
his great name, ani all true happi- 
ness to us and our posterity.’ 

“* He drew up next ‘ certain con- 
ditions or concessions to be agreed 
upon by William Penn, pri prictary 
and governor of the province of 
Pennsylvania, and those who ma 
become adventurers and purchasers 
in the same province.’ ‘These con- 
ditions related to the building, form- 
ing, and settling of towns, roa 
and lands, and to the treatment of 
the natives, and other greenest 
ahey consisted of twenty arti 
Among other things it was stipu- 
Jated in these, that no purchaser o 
ten thousand acres or 
have above a thousand acres lying 
together, unless in three years he 
planted family upon every thou- 
sand of the same.—Lhat everv man 
should be bound to plant, or man 
so much as s! 


t 
more shes nud 


hould be surveyed and 
sect out to bim within three years 
after such 
comer should be seitled thereon 
who should pay him 
money, and he himse'’st should go 
up bigher for his share.—That in 
clearing the ground, care should be 
taken to lea 
every five ; 
to preserve oaks and mulberries for 
sUk and shi upping —In behalfof the 
Indians it was stipulated, that, as it 
had beca usual with planters to over- 


SUTVEeY, OF ¢€isec a new 
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ve one acre of trees tor 
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reach them in various ways, what. 
ever was sold to them in considera. 
tion of their furs should be sold in 
the public market place, and there 

su tHe r the test, whether good or bad: 
if ¢ FOC d, (O pass ; if not good, not to 
be sold for goo |; that the said na- 
tive Indians might neither be abused 
nor provoked.— That no man should 
by any ways or means, in word or 
deed, affront or wrong any Iidian, 
but he should incur - same pe- 
nalty of the law as t he had come 
mitted it agai low planter; 
and if any Indian should abuse, ia 
word or ceed, any ter of the 
province, that the © said planter 
should not be his own judge upon 
the said Indian, but that he should 
make his complaint to the governor 
of the province, or his deputy, or 
some interior magistrate near him, 
who should to the utmost of his 
power take care with the king et 


. > 
ist ALS { 


the said Indian, that a‘! reasonable 
satisfaction should | made to the 
said injured planter. —And that all 
ditferences betwecn planters and 
Indians should be i by twelve 
men, that is, ‘by six planters and 
‘ lndians, that mieht hive 
friendly toceiher,’ 1s much as in 
them lay, preventing all occasions 
oft heart burnings and nischet— 
TT} } favour of the 


tt] ) ‘ li) acid 

er immorta- 
lize the name of William Pent; 
the prey dices 


| I I< ] 
ind customs of bis | by which 
navieators and veaturers thought 
it right te consider 1 ohabitants 
. hi pr 
oft th) tons t} red as thet 
the Jand vee 
lawful prey, or as mere anima 
S. » they might 
the brute creation, whon ride 
» eal j weitere of at 


treat, use, Ona taac « ‘ 
their pleasure, be regat i them &s 
7 ‘ ‘ : ss = y ~ : P 8s 
creatures endued with reason, 

: } e " e- 
men of the like feelings avd P 


. . . a . » oth 
sions with himself, as brethren © 


by 








by nature and grace, and as persons, 
therefore, to whom the great duties 
of bumanity and justice were to be 
extended, and who, in proportion 
to their ignorance, were the more 
entitled to bis fatherly protection 
and care. 

“The account of Pensylvania,’ 
which was before mentioned, and 
the ‘conditions or concessions,’ part 
of which have been just detailed, 
having been made Known to the 
public, many purchasers came for- 
ward both in London and Liver- 
pol, and particularly in Bristol. 
Among those in the latter city J, 
Claypole, N. Moore, P. Forde, W. 
Sharloe, E. Pierce, J. Simeock, T. 
Bracy, E. Brouks and others formed 
acompany, which they called ‘ The 
Free Society of Traders in Pennsyl- 
vania.’ They purchased twenty thou- 
sand acres of land in trust for the 
sid company, published articles of 
trade, and prepared for embarking 
in many branches of the same. 
Other persons purchased also, and 
smong these a great number of 
quakers from Wales. 

_“ Tt was necessary, before any of 
the purchasers embarked, that they 
should know something of the po- 
litical constitution under which they 
Were to live in the New Land, as 
well as that it should be such as 
ey approved. William Penn ac- 
cordingly drew up a rough sketch, 
to be submitted to their opinion, of 
“7 reat Frame of Government 
bags he himself wished to become 
Ye tuiwe and permanent one of 
the province. It consisted of twen- 
four articles. These were pre- 
ceded by what he called his first or 
great fundamental, 
gave the; 
Which th 


by which he 
n that liberty of conscience 
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Claws of their own coun- 


TY denied them, and in behalf of 


Raich he | , 
Cb he had both written and suf- 
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fered so frequently himself. ¢ In 
reverence,’ says he, ‘ to God, the 
father of light and spirits, the au- 
thor as well as object of all divine 
knowledge, faith, and worship, If 
do, for me and mine, declare and 
establish for the first fundamental 
of the government of my province, 
that every person that doth and 
shall reside therein shall have and 
enjoy the free profession of his or 
her faith and exercise of worship 
toward God, in such way and 
manner as every such person shall 
in conscience believe is most accept- 
able.to God. And so long as every 
such person useth not this christian 
liberty to licentiousness or the de- 
struction of others, that is to say, 
to speak loosely and profanely or 
contemptuously of God, Christ, the 
holy scriptures, or religion, or com- 
mit any moral evil or injury against 
others in their conversation, he or 
she shall be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the aforesaid christian li- 
berty by the civil magistrate.’ With 
respect to the articles of the Frame 
or Constitution, it is unnecessary to 
give them bere, as the substance of 
them will be communicated in ano- 
ther place. It may be suilicient to 
observe, that the merchants and ad- 
venturers were well pleased with 
them, and that they unanimously 
signed them. Nor was, William Penn 
less satisfied with himself, as having 
done his duty in proposing them, it 
we may judge from a second letter 
to R. Turner, which he wrote just 
atthe time when he had resolved 
upon them. ‘ I have been,’ says he, 
‘ these thirteen years the servant of 
truth and friends, and for my testi- 
mony’s sake Jost much; not only 
the greatness and preferment of this 
world, bat sixteen thousand pounds 
of my estate, which, had I not been 
what i am, J had long ago obtain- 
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ed. But J] murmur not; the Lord 
is good to me, and the interest bis 
truth bas given me with his people 
may more than repair it; for many 
are drawn forth to be concerned 
with me, and perhaps this way of 
satisfaction hath more the hand of 
God in it than a downright pay- 
ment. ‘his 1 can say, that I had 
an opening of joy as to these parts 
in the year 1001 at Oxtord, twenty 
years since; and as my understand. 
ing and inclinations have been much 
directed to observe and reprove mis- 
chiefs ip government, so it is now 
put into my power to settle one. 
For the matters of liberty and pri- 
vilege (alluding to these articles), 
I purpose that which is extraordi- 
nary, and leave myeelt and succes- 
sors no power of doing mischief, 
that the will of one man may not 
hinder the good of a whole country.’ 


© The Conditions and Frame of 


Government having been mutually 
signed, three ships full of passen- 
gers set sail for Pennsylvania; two 
from London, and one trom Bristol. 
It appears that the Joho and Sarah 
from London, Henry Smith mas- 
ter, arrived first; and the Bristol 
Factor, Roger Drew master, the 
next. The last vessel arrived at the 
place where Chester now stands. 
Here the passengers, seeing some 
houses, went on shore; and here, 
the river being frozen up that night, 
they remained all the winter. The 
other London ship, the Amity, 
Richard Dimon master, was blown 
off with her passengers to the West 
Indies, and did not arrive at the 
province ull the spring of the next 
year. 

‘In one of these ships went Co- 
lone] Willians Markham. He was 
a relation of William Penn, and 
was to be his secretary when he 
himself should arrive. He was at- 


tended by several comunicsionere 
whose object was to cor fer with 
the Indians respecting their Jande 
and to endeavour to make with 
them a league of eternal neace, 
With this view they were enjoined 
in a soleinn manner to treat them 
with all possible candour, justice, 
and humanity. They were the bear. 
ers also of a letter to them, which 
William Penn wrote with bis own 
hand, and of which the following 
Is a Copy : 

“« «There is a great God, and 
Power, which hath made the world 
and all things therein, to whom 
you, and I, and all people owe 
their being and well-being, and to 
whom you and | must one day give 
an account for all that we have 
done in the world. 

«© «This great God has written 
his law in our hearts, by which we 
are taught and commanded to love, 
and to help, and to do good to one 
another. Now this great God hath 
been pleased to make me concerned 
in your part of the world; and the 
king of the country where | live 
hath given me a great province 
therein: but I desire to erjoy it 
with your love and consent, that 
we may always live together 8 
neighbours and friends; else what 
would the great God do to us, who 
hath made us (not to devour and 
destroy one another, but to live 
soberly and kindly together in the 
world? Now, I would have you 
well observe, that J am very sens 
ble of the unkindness and myastice 
which have been too much exer 
cised toward you by the people of 
these parts of the world, who have 
sought themselves to make great 
advantages by you, rather than to 
’ of goodness and rt 

This I hear hath 


ou, 


be examples 

tience unto you. | ; 
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been a matter of trouole to } 


and 
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snd caused great grudging and ani- 
qusities, sometimes to the shedding 


of bleed; which hath made the 
great God angry. But I am not such 
aman, as is well known in my own 
country. I have great love and re- 
gard toward you, and desire to win 
and gain your love and friendship 
bya kind, just, and peaceable life ; 
and the people I sed are of the 
ame mind, and shall in all things 
behave themselves accordingly ; and 
if in any thing any shall] offend 
you or your people, you shall bave 
a full and speédy satisfaction for 


the same, by an equal number of 


just men on both sides, that by no 
ieans you may have just occasion 
of being offended against them. 
“*] shall shortly come to see 
rou myself, at which time we may 
more largely and treely confer and 
discourse-of these matters. In the 
mean time [ have sent my commis- 
vioners to treat with you about land 
and a tirm leagne of peace. Let 
me desire you to be kind to them 
and tothe people, and receive the 
presents and tokheus which | have 
ent you, as a testimony of my good 
will to you, and of my resolution to 
live justly, peaceably, and friendly 
with you 
“Tam your loving friend, 
« Witciam Penn.” 
“About this time William Penn 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He had before been ac- 
cuainted with the celebrated Dr. 
an Wallis, who had been one of 
: uef Instruments in founding 
bi bat iaghe present year he wrote 
ara in which he expressed 
bene 19 apanesatva he felt on 
titutign sg pagers of the “4 
sin 3 , = we | as the high opi- 
nee ote ae of the advan- 
uld result to science 


fr ° . 
*@ is labours, and in which (now 
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going out to Pennsylvania)he offered 
to contribute to its usefulness to the 
utmost of his power. It is probable 
trom this letter, that Dr. Wallis 
was the person who nominated him 
to the above honour. 

« About this time bis mother 
died, for whom he had the deepest 
filial atlection. She had often in- 
terposed in bis behalf, when his fa- 
ther was angry with him for his de- 
reliction of church principles and 
of the honours and fashions of the 
world, and she took him under her 
wing and supported him when he 
was turned out of doors for the 
same reason. It is said that he was 
so affected by her death, that he was 
ill for some days. A letter has come 
down to us, which he wrote at 
this time in answer toa friend who 
had sclicited his advice, from which 
we may collect that he had been 
certainly indisposed on the occa- 
sion; and as the Janguage of grief 
is usually short, so the conciseness 
of this letter, together with the seu- 
timent contained in it, seems to 
imply that his mind was then op- 
pressed by the event, and his reli- 
gious consideration of it. It runs 
thus: 

«« Dear Friend, 

“ Both thy letters came in a few, 
days one of the other. My sickness 
upon my mother’s death, who was 
last seventh day interred, permit- 
ted me not to answer thee so soon 
as desired ; but on a serious weigh- 
ing of thy inclinations, and per- 
ceiving to last thy uneasiness under 
my constrained silence, 1 is most 
clear to me to counsel thee to 
sink down into the seasuning, set- 
tling gift of God, and to wait to 
distinguish between thy own de- 
sires and the Lord's requirings.” 

“ Having paid the lastearthly of- 
fices of respect to his mother, he 
began 
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began by degrees to turn his mind 
to his American concerns. The first 
thing he did was to publish the 
Frame of Government or Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, mentioned 
in the last chapter. To this he ad- 
ded a noble preface, containing his 
own thoughts upon the origin, na- 
ture, obj ct, and modes of goverh- 
Tnent; a preface, indeed, $0 beau- 
tiful, and full of wise and yqust sen- 
timents, ¢ 

duty u [ were to withhold it from 


wait l should tail in my 


‘“ * When the great and wise 
God had made the world, of all 
his creatures it pleased him to 
leputy to rule it 
and to tit him for so great a charge 
and trast, he did not only quality 
him with skill and power, but with 
integrity to use them justly. This 
native goodness was equally his ho- 
nour aed his happiness; and, 

+ } 


whilst he stood here, al! went well ; 


ae | 


} * 
[noose man His ¢ 


there was no need of coercive or 
compulsive means; the precept of 
divine love and truth in his bosom 
was the guide and keeper of his 
inniocency. But lust, prevailing a- 
gainst duty, made a lamentable 
breach upon it; and the law, that 
had before no power over him, 
took place upon him and his diso- 
bedient posterity, that such as 
would not live conformable to the 
holy law within, should fall under 
the reproof and correction of the 
just law without, in a judicial admi- 
Histratuion, 

«« This the apostle teaches in 
divers of his episties, ‘The law,’ 
says he, was added because of 
transgression. In another place, 
‘knowing that the law was not 
made tor the righteous man, 
but for the disobedient and un- 
. for unholy 
ind profine, for murderers,” and 


5 lly, for stnners 
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others. But this is not all, he onens 


and carries the matter of coverp. 
ment a little further: « Let every 
soul be sabvject to the bicher pow- 


i 


ers, for there is no power put of 


we 


God. The powers that be are oy 


dained of God: whosoever there 
fore resisteth the power resisteth 
the ordinance of God: for rulers 
are not @ terror to good works but 
to evil. Wilt thou then not bea. 
fraid of the power? Do that which 
is good, and thou shalt bave praise 


ot the same —~ He 15 the Vhiister 
ot God to thee for ¢ ad .———W here. 


lore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, but for conscience 
sake.’ 

“© ¢ This settles the divine right 
of government beyond exception, 
and that for two ends: first, to tet. 
rity evil doers : secondly, to cherish 
those that do well; which gives 
government a life beyond corrup- 
tion, and makes it as durable in 
the world as good men shail be, 
so that government seems to me a 
part of religion itself, a thing "2 
cred in its institution and end: for, 
it it does not directly remove the 
cause, it crushes the eifects of etil, 
and is, as sucn, though 1 lower, Vet 
an emanation of the same divine 
Power that is both author and ob- 
ject of pure religion ; the difference 
lying here, that the one ts more 
free and mental, the other more 
corporal and compulsive in its ope 
ration; but that is only to evil-do 
ers, government itself beng = 
wise as capable of kindness, £ a , 
ness, and charity, as a wad “" 
vate society. They vw eakly err, WHO 
think the re is no other shtsts te 
vernment than correction, We 


, Se tle exne- 
the coarsest part of it. Daily expe 
are and fe 


use of Go 
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much the greatest part of govern- 
ment, and which must have tol- 
lowed the peopling of the world, 
had Adam never fallen, and will 
continue among men on earth un- 
der tbe highest attainments they 
may arrive at by the coming of the 
bleased second Adam, the Lord 
from heaven. Thus much of yO- 


vernment in general as to its Iise 


' ware 


by Tt tlar ft mes and mo- 
( if Vici t ne Iie to say lit- 
tle, and, con’ varatively, I will sav 


thing. My reasons are, first, that 
the age is too mce and difficult for 
there being nothing the wits of 
men are more bus) and divided 
upon, "lis true they seem to agi 
intheend; to wit, happiness ; but 
in the means they ditter, as to di- 
vine, so to this human felicity ; and 
the cause is Much the same, not al- 
ways want of licht and know ledee, 
but want of using them rightly. 
Mien side with their passions against 
their reason; and their sinister in- 
terests have 80 strong a bias upon 
hertmads, that they lean to them 
against the good of the things they 
huow, 

**Secondiy, Ido not find a mo- 
del in the world, that time, place, 
and som sugular emergencies have 


ee 


DOL Hecessarils altered; nor isit easy 
lo frame a civil goveroment that 
h 1! 
hall serve a}} places alike. 

otrdly, | know what is said 
by tl e e ’ ° 
wwe several admirers of monar- 
eby, aristocracy, and de moecracy, 
- : J, 
ag are the rule of one, of a 
ar — 
re and of many, and are the 
wtce ¢ YW AT -_ 

SewMon ideas of government 
. i aiscourse on that sub- 
ec tt. 
ject. but I choose to solve the 
CON rove 'eoVY VW vt! , : : 
: eosy with this small distine: 
On, anid if belongs to al} three: 
ian | 
he ruent 4s free to ihe peo- 

ular | fou 

m heer it, whatever be the trame, 
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where the laws rule and the people 
are a party to those laws; and more 
than this is tyranny, oligarchy, or 
confusion. 

« Bot, lastly, when all is said, 
there is hardly one frame of govern- 
ment in the world so ili designed by 
its first founders, that in good 
hands would not do well enough ; 
and story tells us, that the best in 
iil ones can do nothing that is great 
and good ; witness the Jewish and 
Roman states. Governments, like 
clocks, go from the motion mea 
cive them ; and as governments are 
nade and moved by men, so by 
them they are ruined too. Wheres 
fore governments rather depend 
upon men, than men upon governe 
ments. Let men be good, and the 
government cannot be bad. If it 
be il], they will cure it. But if 
men be bad, let the government be 
never so good, they will endeavour 
to warp gud spoil it to their tern. 

‘© T know some say, Let us have 
good laws, and vo matter forthe 
men that execute them. Bat let 
them consider, that though good 
Jaws dq well, good men do better ; 
for good laws may want good men, 
and be abolished or invaded by ill 
men: but good men will never 
want good laws, por suffer ill ones, 
"Tis true good laws have some awe 
upon ill ministers, but that is 
where these have not power to es 
cape or abolish them, and where 
the people are generally wise and 
geoud: but a loose and depraved 
people (which is to the question) 
love lawsand an administration like 
themselves. That therefore, which 
makes a good constitution, must 
keep it; namely, men of wisdoo 
and virtue, qualities that, because 
they descend not with worldly ine 
heritances, must be carefully pro- 
pagated by a virtuous education of 

youth, 
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youth, for which after-ages will 
owe more to the care and prudence 
of founders and the successive ma- 
gistracy, than to their parents for 
their private patrimonies. 

‘¢ *« These considerations of the 
Weight of government, and the nice 
and various opinions about it, made 
it uneasy to me to think of pub- 
lishing the ensuing Frame and Con- 
ditional Laws, foreseeing both the 
censures they will meet with from 
men of differing humours and en- 
gagements, and the occasion they 
may give of discourse beyond my 
design. 

‘«*« But next to the power of ne- 
cessity, which is a solicitor that 
will take no denial, this induced 
me to a compliance, that we have, 
with reverence to God and good 
conscience to men, to the best of 
our skill contrived and composed 
the Frame and Laws of this go- 
vernment to the great end of go- 
vernment, to support power in re- 
verence with the people, and to se- 


cure the people from the abuse of 


power, that they may be free by 
their just obedience, and the ma- 
gistrates honourable for their just 
admintstration ; for liberty without 
obedience is confusion, and obedi- 
ence without liberty is slavery. To 
carry this evenness is partly owing 
fo the constitution, and partly to 
the magistracy. Where either of 
these fail, government will be sub- 
yect to convulsions ; but where both 
are wanting, it must be totally sub- 
verted: then where both meet, the 
government is like to endure, which 
I hombly pray and hope to God 
will please to make the lot of this 
of Pennsylvania. Amen.’ 

* The Frame, which tollowed this 
preface, consisted of twenty-four 
articles ; and the laws, which were 
annexed to the latter, were forty. 


‘* By the frame the government 
was placed in the sovernor and 
freemen of the province, out of 
whom were to be formed two bo. 
dies; namely, a provincial council 
and a general assembly. These were 
to be chosen by the tre: men; and 
though the governor or bis deputy 
Was to be perpetual president, he 
was to have but a treble vote. Th- 
provincial council was to consist ; 


— om 


seventy two inembers. One thy 
part, that 18, twenty-f ur of them, 
were to serve for thre years, one 
third for two, and the other third 
for one; sothat there might he an 
annual succession of twenty-tour 
new members, each third part thus 
cuntinuing for three years and po 
longer. It was the office of this 
council to prepare and propose bills, 
to see that the -laws were executed, 
to take care of the peace and satety 
of the province, to seitle the situ 
ation of ports, cities, market towns, 
reads, and other public places, to 
inspect the public treasury, to erect 
courts of justice, institute scowls, 
and reward the authors of useful 
discovery. Not less than two thirds 
of these were necessary to make a 
quorum ; and the consent of nos 
less than two thirds of such quoruil 
in all matters ot moment. The ge 
neral assembly was to consist the 
first year of all the treemen, and 
the next of two hundred, These 
were to be increased after ard ac- 
cording to the inerease of the po- 
pulation of the province. They were 
to have no deliberative power 5 but, 
when bills were brought to them 
from the governol and provine! 

eet them oy 


council, to pass or i J 
° 7%. re9 ere tO pre 
a plain yes or no. They were to P 
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elections of members, whether to 
ihe provincial council or general 
assembly, were to be by ballot, 
And this charter or frame ct go- 
vernment was not to be altered, 
changed, or diminished in any part 
or clause of it, without the consent 
of the governor, or his heirs or as- 
dens, and six parts out of seven of 
the freemen both in the provincial 
council and gener iI assembly. 

« With re-pect to the laws, 
which I said before were forty in 
number, I shall only at present ob- 
wrve ot them, that they related to 
whatever may be included under 
the term * Good Government of 
the Province ;° Some of them to H- 
berty of conscience ; others to civil 
officers and their qualifications ; 
others to offences; others to legal 
proceedings, such as pleadings, pro- 
cesses, fines, tmprisonments, and 
arrests; others to the natural ser- 
vants and poor of the province. 
With respect to all of them it may 
be observed, that, like the frame 
Welt, they could not be altered but 
by the consent of the goverbor, or 
his heirs, and the consent of six 
parts out of seven of the two bodies 
before mentioned. 

“William Penn, having publish- 
a the rrame as now concisely ex- 
pained, thought it of great im- 
portance, in order to preyent all 
future ciaim or even pretence of 
— by the Duke of York or bis 
“is Upon the province, to obtain 
fom his roval highness a deed of 
Miease tor the same. ‘his deed was 
«corsinely made out. It witnessed, 
that his reyal hirhness out of a 
special regia d to the memory and 

y Vice-admiral Sic William 
an to his M yesty and to his said 
yal highness, and for the better 
Mcouragement of Williaw Peon, 
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his son, to proceed in the culti- 
vating and improving the tract of 
land then called Pennsylvania, and 
in reducing the savage and barba- 
rous nations thereof to civility, and 
tor the good will which his said 
roy) bighness had and bore to the 
said William Penn, his son, did for 
himself and bis heirs quit and re- 
lease tor ever to the said William 
Penn and his beirs all the said tract 
of land. This deed was signed by 
his royal highness on the 2Ist of 
August 1082, and was sedled and 
delivered in the presence of Jobn 
Werden and George Man. 

« Besides the above, he obtained 
of his royal highness the Duke of 
York his right, title, and interest in 
another tract of Jand, of respecta- 
ble extent, which lay contiguous to 
Pennsylvania. ‘This was at that time 
inhabited by Dutch and Swedes, 
‘he Dutch had long betore made 
war upon and conquered the Swedes; 
and the English had afterwards con- 
quered both, and had annexed the 
country they occupied to that which 
belonged to his royal highness, and 
placed it under his goverament of 
New York, This tract then, which 
was known afterwards by the name 
of The Territories, was presented 
to William Penn. It was made over 
to him, his heirs and assigns, by 
two deeds of feoffment, dated the 
24th of August 1082, in which the 
boundaries were duly specitied, and 
particularly those between the said 
territories and Maryland. 

William Penn had now done 
almost every thing that he judged to 
be necessary previously to bis em- 
barkation. Hebhad barred all claim 
from the Duke of York upon his 
province of Pennsylvania, He had 
added the territuries to it, upon 
which there was a considerable po- 


pulation, He had published his 
his 
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Frame of Government and Laws, 
which were suitable to both. He 
had cngaye da shi » for the voyage. 

He had put most of his stores, fur- 
niture, and other articles on board. 
There was yet, however, one thing 
which he was desirous of doing. 
His mind, as the time of his depar- 
ture drew near,’ began to be seri- 
ously affected about his wife and 
children, and particularly about their 
spiritual welfare, during an absence 


the length of which, on account of 


the numerous wants of an infant- 
settlement daily to be attended to, 
he could not foresee, He resolved 
therefore to put down what occur- 
red to him in the way of advice to 
them as to their conduct during his 
absence, and to leave with them in 
torm otf a letter. This !etter has 
been preserved; and as it is very 


} - | i | ha } 5 ot . 

beautiful on account of the simpli- 
va aa ow Sat te. 2. 1: 8 

©} ana part irenak spirit 1) Wioicd 

° . | iF , 

] iS Waasleh, and trary valuable on 


. ‘ n . 1} o< 
accouinh Of 1t8 ¢ (Cis, i shail give 
. ‘ , 
wasan accepta ( pre ent to such 


readers as may not vet have seen 


coe My dear wife and children, 

“©* Niy jove, which nenher s 
nor land, nor death itself, can ex- 
tinguish or Jessen toward you, most 
endearly visits you with eternal em- 
braces, and will abide with you for 
ever: and may the God of my life 
watch over you, and bless you, and 
do you good in this world and for 
ever !=——Some things are upon my 
spirit to leave with you in your re- 
spective capacities, as Lam to one 


} — » ‘ . a sthep 
HUsiaiibu, and to thie rest 3 tathe r, 


« 
if J should never see you more m 
this VW r} c. 

«My dear wife! remember 


thou wast the love of my youth 
and much the joy of my lite; the 
most beloved as we!) as most war- 
thy of all my earthly conmaforts and 


the reason of that love 
thy inward than thy outward exce| 
Jencies, whi ich yet were many. God 
kuow 5s, a nd thou knowest it, I can 
say 1 was a match of Providence's 
ni king ; and CG d' s image in us 
both was the first thing, and tbe 
most amiable and ChyYacging orn] 
, oo" eo we 
ment in our eyes. Now | am 


A 


Was more 


leave thee, and that without et 
Ing whether I shall ever see thee 
more in this world, take my counsel 
into thy bosom, and let it dwell 
with thee in my stead while thou 
livest, 

Virst: Let the fear of the Lord 
and a zeal and love to his clory 
dwell richly in thy heart; and thou 
wilt watch for go00d ove) thyself 
and thy dear children and family, 
that no rude, light, or bad thing be 
committed. else God will be of. 
fended, and he will repent himself 
of the good he intends thee and 
thine, 

“Ss Secondly : Be diligent n 
meetinys fol ‘ rship and business ; 
stir up thyseif and others herein; 
itis thy duty and place: and let 
meetings be kept once a day in the 
family to wait upon the Lord, who 
has given we much time for our- 
selves : and, my dearest, to make 
th y faim ily matters Casy to thee, di- 
vide thy time, and be regular: it 
is casv and swect: thy reurement 
will attord thee to doit; as in the 
morning to view the bu siness of the 
house, ‘and fix it as thou desirest, 
seeing all be in order, that by ihy 
counsel all may move, and to thee 
render an account every evening. 
The time for work, for walking, fot 
meals, may be certain, at least 4s 
lear as may be: aud grieve not 
thyse lf with careless servants 5 they 
will disorder thee: rather pay them, 


and tet them go, they wi | not be 


fer DH Ho! - galls te best 
better by admonitions 
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to avoid many words, which I know 
wound the soul, and offend the 
Lord. ‘ 
«+ Thirdly: Cast up thy in- 
come, and see what it daily amounts 
to; by which thou mayest be sure 
to have it in thy sight and power to 
keep within compass: and I be- 
seech thee to live low and sparng- 
ly, til] my debts are paid ; and then 
enlarge as thou seest it convenient. 
Remember thy mother’s exainple, 
when thy father’s public-spiritedness 
had worsted his estate ( hich is 
ny case). I know thou lovest plain 
things, and art averse to the pomps 
ofthe world; a nobility natural to 
thee. J write not as doubtful, but 
toquicken thee, for my sake, to be 
more vigilant herein; knowing that 
God will bless thy care, and thy 
poor children ane tice for it. My 
mind is wrapt up in a saying of thy 
father's, ‘ I desire not riches, but 
to owe nothing ;’ and truly that is 
wealth, and more than enough to 
lve is a snare attended with many 
sorrows. I need not bid thee be 
bumble, for thou art so; nor meek 
and patient, for it is much of thy 
natural disposition : buat I pray thee 
beoft in retirement with the lord, 
and guard against encroaching 
Inendships. Keep them at arms 
end; for it is giving away our 
power, aye and self to, into the 
possession of another; and that 
which might seem engaging in the 
beginning may prove a yoke and 
burden too hard and heavy in the 
end, Where fore keep dominion over 
thyself, and let thy children, good 
Meetings, and friends, be the plea- 
sure of thy life, 

“* Fourthly: And now, .my 
dearest, let me recommend to thy 
fare my dear children; abun- 
dantly beloved of me, as the Lord’s 
blessings, and the sweet pledges of 
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our mutual and endeared affection. 
Above all things endeavour to breed 
them up ia the love of virtue, and 
that holy plain way of it which we 
have lived in, that the world in no 
part of it may get into my family. I 
had rather they were homely than 
finely bred as to outward behaviour ; 
yet I love sweetmess mixed with gra- 
vity, and cheerfulness tempered with 
sobriety. Religion in the heart leads 
into this true civility, teaching men 
and women to be mild and courteous 
in their behaviour, an accomplish- 
men worthy indeed of praise. 

‘ Vitthly: Next breed them up 
in love one of another; tell them it 
is the charge I left behind me; and 
that it is the wayto have the love 
and blessing of God upon them ; 
also what his portion is, who hates, 
or calls his brother fool. Sometimes 
separate them, but not long ; and 
allow them to send and give each 
other small things to endear one 
another with. Once more I say, 
tell them it was my counsel they 
should be tender and affectionate 
one to another. For their Jearning 
be liberal. Spare no cost; for by 
such parsimony all is lost that is 
saved : but Jet it be useful know 
ledge, such as is consistent with 
truth and godliness, not cherishing 
a vain conversation or idle mind, 
but ingenuity mixed with indastry 
is good for the body and mind too. 
I recommend the useful parts of 
mathematics, as building houses or 
ships, measuring, surveying, dial- 
ling, navigation ; but agriculrure is 
especially in my eye: let my chil- 
dren be husbandmen and houses 
wives; it is industrious, healihy, 
honest, and of good example: like 
Abrabam and the holy ancicnts, 
who pleased God, and obtained a 
good report.’ This leads to consi- 
der the works of God and nature, 
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of things that are good, and diverts 
the mind from being taken up with 
the vain arts and inventions of a 
luxurious world. It is commenda- 
ble in the princes of Germauy, and 
the nobles of that empire, that they 
have all their children instructed in 
some usefal occupation. Rather 
keep an ingenious person in the 
bouse to teach them, than send 
them to schools, too many evil im- 
pressions being commonly received 
there. Be sure to observe their ge- 
nius, and do not cross it as to learn- 
ing: let them not dwell (co long 
on one thing; but let their change 
be agreeable, and all their diver- 
sions have some little bodily labour 
inthem, When grown big, have 
most care for them; tor then there 
are more snares both within and 
without. When marriageable, see 
that they have worthy persons in 
their eye, of good lite, and good 
fame for piety and understanding. 
I need no wealth, but sufliciency ; 
and be sure their love be dear, ter- 
vent, and mutual, that it may be 
happy for them. I choose not they 
should be married to earthly, covet- 
ous kindred; and of cities and 
towns of concourse beware; the 
world is apt to stick close to those 
who have lived and got wealth 
there: a country life and estate I 
Jike best for my children. I prefer 
a decent mansion, of an hundred 
pounds per annum, before tep thou. 
sand pounds in London, or such 
hike place, ina way of trade. In 
fine, my dear, endeasour to breed 
them dutiful to the Lord, and bis 
blessed light, truth, and grace in 
their hearts, who is their Crea‘or, 
and his fear will grow up with 
them. Teach a child (says the wise 
man) the way thou wilt have him 
to walk, and when he is old he will 
not forget it. Next, obedience to 


thee, their dear mother; and that 
not tor wrath, but for conscience 
sake ; liberal to the Poor, pititul 
to the miserable, humble and kind 
to all; and may my God make 
thee a blessing, and give thee com- 
fort in our dear children ; and 
in age gather thee to the yoy 
and blessedness of the just (where 
no death shall Separate us) for 
ever ! 

‘** And now, my dear children, 
that are the gifis and mercies of 
the God of your tender father, hear 
my counsel, and lay it up in your 
hearts; love it more than treasure, 
and follow it, and you shall be 
blessed here, and happy hereafter. 

“Jn the first place, remember 
your Creator in the days of your 
youth. It was the glory of Israel 
in the second of Jeremiah: and 
how did God bless Josiah because 
he feared him in bis youth! and s0 
he did Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. 
O my dear children, remember, and 
fear and serve Him who made you, 
and gave you to me and your dear 
mother; that you may live to him 
and glorify him in your genera- 
tions | 

““« To do this, in your youthful 
days seek afier the Lord, that you 
may find him; remembering his 
cr at love in creating you; that 
you are not beasts, plants, or stones, 
but that he has kept you, and given 
you his grace W ithin, and substance 
without, and provided plentitully 
for you. This remember in your 
youth, that you may be kept from 
the evil of the world:for in age it 
will be harder to overcome the 
temptations of it. 

«© « Wherefore, my dear children, 
eschew the appearance cf evil, and 
love and cleave to ¢ at im your 


hearts hich shows you evil from 
good, and tells you when you do 
amiss, 
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gmiss, and reproves you for it. It 
ie the light of Christ thit he has 

given you tor your salvation. If you 
io this, and follow my counsel, God 
will bless you in this world, and give 
you an inheritance in that which 
shall never have an end. For the 
light of Jesus is of a purifying nature; 
it seasons those who love it, ‘and take 
-_ to it; and never leaves such, 


‘1 it has brought them to the city of 


God, that bas foundations, © that 
ye may be seasoned with the gra- 
cious nature of it! hide it in your 
hearts, and flee, my dear children, 
from all youthful Justs; the vain 
sports, pastimes, and pleasures of the 
world; redeeming tue time because 
the days are evil!—You are now 
beginning to live-—What would 
some give for your time? Oh! I 
could have lived better, were I, as 
you, inthe flower of youth.—There- 
fore love and fear * Lord, keep 
close to meetings, and delight to 
wait on the Lord God of your father 
and mother, among his despised 
people, as we have done; and count 


it your honour to be members of 


toat society, and heirs of that living 
fellowship which is enjoyed ameng 
them, for the experience of which 
Your father’s soul blesseth the Lord 
for ever. 

“* Next: be obedient to your dear 
mother, a woman whose virtue and 
good name is an honour to you; for 
she hath been exceeded by none in 
her time for her plainness, integrity, 
industry, home nity ,virtue, and good 
understand; ng; gualities not usual 
among women of her worldly con- 
dition and quality. Therefore 
bonovr and obey her, my dear chil- 
ren, as your mother, and your 
father's love and de light; nay love 
her too, for she Joved your father 
with a ceep anc d ws ight] iove, Cc hoos- 
‘0g him betore al] her ma any suitors : 
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and though she be of a delicate cou- 
stitution and noble spirit, yet she 
descended to the utinost tenderness 
aud care for you, performing the 
paintullest acts of service to you io 
your infaney, as a mother and a 
nurse too. I charge you, betore the 
Lord, honour and obey, love and 
cherish your dear mother. 

«« Next: betake yourselves tosome 
honest, industrious course of life, 
and that not of sordid covetousness, 
but for example and to avoid idle- 
ness. And if you change your cou- 
dition and marry, choose, with the 
knowledge and consent of your 
mother if living, or of guardians, or 
those that have the charge of you. 
Mind neither beauty nor riches, but 
the fear of the Lord, and a sweet 
and amiable disposition, such as you 
can love above all this world, and 
that may make your habitations 
pleasant and desirable to you. 

“* And being married, be tender, 
patient, and meek. Live in the 
fear of the Lord, and he will bless 
you and your offspring. Be sure to 
live within compass; borrow not, 
neither be beholden to any. Ruin 
not yourselves by kindness to others; 
for that exceeds the due bounds of 
friendship, neither will a true friend 
expect it. Small matters I heed 
bot. 

««« Tet your industry and parsi- 
mony go no further than for.a sufh- 
ciency ‘tor life, and to make a pro- 
vision f6r your children, and that in 
moderation, if the Lord gives you 
any. I charge you help the poor 
and needy; let the Lowi have a vo- 
luntary share of your income for the 
good of the poor, both in our Society 
and others; for we are all his crea- 
tures; remembering that ‘he that 
giveth to the poor leadeth to the 
Lord.’ 


“«« Know well your in-comings, 
aud 
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and your out goings may be better 
regulated. Love not money vor 
the world: use them only, and th \ 
will serve you ; but if you love them 
you serve them, which will debase 
your spirits as well as ottend the 
Lord. 

«© « Pity the distressed, and hold 
out a hand to help them; it may be 
your case; and as you mete to 
others, God will mete to you 
again. 

«©*« Be humble and gentle in your 
conversation; of few words, I charge 
you; butalways pertinent when you 
speak, hearing out before you at- 
tempt toanswer, and then speaking 
as if you would persuade, not im- 
pose. 

<< ¢ Affront-none, neither revenge 
the affronts that are done to you; 
but forgive, and you shall be for- 
given of your heavenly lather. 

« «In making friends consider well 
first; and when you are fixed be 
true, not wavering by Pape eb nor 
deserting in affliction, for that be- 
comes not the good and virtuous. 

«« Watch against anger, neither 
speak nor act in it; for, like drunk- 
enness, 1t makes a man a beast, and 
throws people into desp¢ rate incon. 
veniencies. 

«+ Avoid flatterers, for they are 
thieves in disguise: their praise is 
costly, designing to get by those 
they bespeak; they are the worst 
of creatures; they lye to Mater, and 
flatter to cheat; and, which Is 
worse, if you believe them, you 

cheat yourselves most dangero sly , 
But the virteous, though poor, love, 
cherish, and preter. Remember 
David, who asking the Lord, ‘ Who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle? who 
shall dwell upon thy boly hill?’ 
answers, ‘ He that walketh up- 

rightly, worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart; ia 


whose eyes the vile person is cog: 
temned, but honoureth them who 
fear the Lord.’ 

*«« Next, my children, be tempe- 
rate in all things ; In your d liet, bo 
that is physic by prevention; j 
keeps, nay, it makes people hea! hy, 
and their generation sound. “Thi 
is exclusive of the spiritual advan. 
tage it brings. Be als 0 pl. in in your 
appai ‘el; keep out that lust which 
re igs too much over some : let your 
virtues be your ommaments, rememe- 
bering life is more than food, and 
the body than the raiment ue 
your furniture be simple and che; i 
Avoid pride, avarice, and eto 
Read my ‘ No Cross, no Crown,’ 
There is instruction. Make your 
conversttion with the most eminent 
for wisdom and piety; and shun 
all wicked men as you hope for the 
blessing of God, and the comfort of 
your father’s living and dying 
prayers. Be sure you speak no evil 
of any, vo, not of the meanest; 


. 
‘ 

i? 
‘ 


much less of your superiots, as 
magistrates, guardians, tutors, teach- 
ers, and elders in Chr 

**€ Be no busybodies ; meddle not 
with other folk’s matters, but when 
in conscicnce and duty prest; for it 
procures trouble, and is all manners, 
and very unse 

“ «In your familics rememyer 
Abraham, Moses, and Joshua, their 
integrity to the Lord; and do as 
you have them tor your example s. 

“©« Tet the fear and service of the 
living God be encour aged in your 
house Sy and that pia INLess, sobriety, 
and moder: it yn in all thu ngs as be 
cometh God's chosen peop! ag aud 
as I advise you, my belove d children, 
do you counsel yours, 1 God shot wd 
y ea, ] counsel and 
postennty» 


Lord 


emily to Wise men. 


give vou any. 
command them as my 
that they love and serve the 
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God with an upright heart, (b 
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may bless you and yours from gene- 

ration to generation. 

«« And as for you, who are likely 
tobe concerned in the government 
of Pennsylvania, and my parts of 
East Jersey, especially the first, I do 
charge you before the Lord God, 
and his holy angels, that you be 
lowly, diligent, and tender, fearing 
God, loving the people, and hating 
covetousness. Let justice have its 
impartial course, and the law free 
passage. Though to your loss, pro- 
ect no man against it; for you are 
notabove the law, but the law above 
you. Live therefore the lives your- 
selves you would have the people 
live, and then you have right and 
boldness to punish the transgressor. 
Keep upon the square, for God sees 
you: therefore do your duty, and 
be sure you see with your own eyes, 
and hear with your own ears. En- 
tertain no lurchers, cherish no in- 
lommers for gain or revenge; use no 
tricks; fly to no devices to support 
of cover injustice; but let your 
hearts be upright before the Lord, 
trusting in him above the contri- 
vances of men, and none shall be 
able to hurt or supplant. 

“Qh! the Lord is a strong God, 
and he can do whatever he pleases ; 
and though men consider it not, it 
3 the Lord that rules, and over- 
rules in the kingdoms of men, and he 
builds up, and he pulls down. IT, 
jour father, am the man that can 
4, He that trusts in the Lord shall 
not be confounded. But God, in 
due time, will make his enemies be 
peace with him. 
is lf you thus behave yourselves, 
Mo . become: a terror to cvil doers 

x - a. ¥ them that do well, 
iodo Peg » will be with you in 

eid a sound mind, and make 
— instruments in his hand 

ements of some of those 
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desolate parts of the world, which 
my soul desires above all world'y 
honours and riches, both for you 
that go, and you that stay; you that 
govern and you that are governed ; 
that in the end you may be gathered 
with me to the rest of God. 

««« Finally, my children, love one 
another with a true endeared love, 
and your dear relations on both 
sides, and take care to preserve 
tender affection in your children to 
each other, often marrying within 
themselves, so as it be without the 
bounds forbidden in God's law, that 
so they may not, like the forgetting 
unnatural world, grow out of kin- 
dred and as cold as strangers; but, 
as becomes a truly natural and 
Christian stock, you, and yours after 
you may live in the pure and fer- 
vent love of God towards one an- 
other, as becometh brethren in the 
spiritual and natural relation. 

‘©« So, my God, that hath blessed 
me with his abunndant mercies. 
both of this and the other and bette 
life, be with you all, guide you by 
his counsel, bless you, and bring you 
to his eternal glory! that you may 
shine, my dear children, in the fir- 
mament of God's power with the 
blessed spirits of the just, that celes- 
tial family, praising and admiring 
him, the God and Father of it, for 
ever! For there is no God like unto 
him: the God of Isaac and of Jacob, 
the God of the prophets, the apostles, 
and mariyrs of Jesus, in whom I 
live for ever. 

‘©¢S5 farewell to my thrice dearly 
beloved wife and children ! 

«< « Yours, as God pleaseth, in that 
which wo waters can quench, 


no tiec forget, nor distance 
wear away. but. remais for 
evcr, ‘© WiutitaAM PENN. 


6 J] crminghurst, 4 / 

G'b monibs 16e2.° a 
UT7s] 

«Wiliam 
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“William Penn, after having 
written this letter, took an aftfec- 
t?bnate leave of his wite and children, 
and accompanied by several friends, 
arrived at Deal. Here he embarked 
on board the ship Welcome, of three 
hundred tons burthen, Robert 
Greenaway commander. The pas- 
sengers, including himself, were not 
more than a hundred. They were 
mostly quakers. ‘They were also, 
most of them, from Sussex, in which 
county his house at Worminghurst 
was seated. While lying in the 
Downs, he wrote « farewell epistle, 
the title of which ran thus, ‘ An 
Epistle, containing a salutation to 
all faithful friends, a reproof to the 
unfaithful, and a Visitation to the 
inquiring in theLand of my Nativity.” 

‘« He wrote also a letter to his 
friend Stephen Crisp, an able and 
upright minister of the gospel in his 
own society, who had been a great 
sufferer for religion, and for whom 
he had an extraordinary regard. He 
had parted with him but a few days 
before. His letter, which is well 
worth copying, was as follows: 

« ¢ Deak Srepnen Crisp, 

«¢ *« My dear and lasting love in the 
Lord's everlasting truth reaches to 
thee, with whom is my fellowship 
in the gospel of Peace, that is more 
dear and precious to my soul than 
all the treasures and pleasures of 
this world; for, when a few years 
are passed, we shall all go the way 
whence we shall never return; aud 
that we may *unweariedly serve the 
Lord in our day and place, and, in 
the end, enjoy a portion with the 
blessed that are at rest, is the breath- 
ing of my soul! ‘ 

*€ *Stephen! we know one another, 
and I need not siy much to thee; 
but this 1 will say, thy parting dwells 
with me, or rather thy love at my 


parting. How innocent, how tender 
how like the little child that has me 
guile! The Lord will bless 4! it 
ground (Pennsylvania). | have aby 
a letter from thee, which comforted 
tie 5 for many are my trials, yet no 
more than my supplies from niy hea- 
venly father; whose glory I seek, 
and the renown of his blessed name. 
And truly, Stephen, there is work 
enough, and here is room to work 
in. Surely God will come in for g 
share in this planting-work, and 
that leaven shall leaven the lump in 
time. I do not believe the Lerd’s 
providence had run this way towards 
me, but that he has an heaveuly 


end and service in it: so with him 


I leave all, and myself, and thee, 
and his dear people, and blessed 
vame on earth. 

*** God Almighty, immortal and 
eternal, be with us, that in the body 
and out of the body we may be bis 
for ever ! 

‘**Tam,intheancient dear fellowship, 

«Thy taithful friend and brother, 

“ «© Witiiam Pens.” 


“On or about the Ist of Septem- 
ber the Welcome sailed; but sbe 
had not proceeded far to sea, wheo 
the smail-pox broke out, and this in 
so virulent a manoer, that thirty 
of the passengers fell a sacrifice to 
to it. In this trying sitaaton 
William Penn administered to the 
sick every comfort in bis power, 
both by his personal attendance and 
by his spiritual advice. In about 
six weeks from the ume of lear- 
ing the Downs he came in sight of 
the American coast, and afterwards 
found himself in the Delaware 


river, 
In passing up this river, the 


Dutch and Swedes, now his subjects, 
the tern- 


and tbe 


who were said to occupy 
tories lately ceded to him, 
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English, 28 well those who had 

one the preceding year under Co- 
love! Markham as others who had 
witled there before, met and re- 
ceved bim with equal demonstra- 
tions of joy. Those of Dutch and 
Swedish extraction living there at 
this time were estimated at between 
twoand three thousand, At length 
he landed at Newcastle. Here the 
Dutch had a court-house. In this, 
the day after his arrival, he called 
together the people. Having taken 
legal possession of the country, ac- 
cording to due form, in their pre- 
ence, he made a speech to the old 
magistrates, in which he explained 
to them the design of his coming, 
the nature and end of government, 
ad ot that more particularly which 
he came to establish. He then as- 
sured all present that they should 
have the full enjoyment of their 
nghts both as to liberty of conscience 
andcivil freedom. He recommend- 
ed them to live in sobriety, and in 
peace and amity with each other. 
After this he renewed the magi- 
strates’ commissions. 

“ He now took a journey to New 
York, to pay his respects to the 
duke by visiting his government and 
colony. _This gave him an oppor- 
‘unity Of seeing Long Island and the 
Jeneys. He then returned to New- 
castle, 

“His next movement was to Up- 
nd, in order to call the first general 
‘sembly, This was a memorable 
event, and to be distinguished by 
«me marked circumstance. He 

lemined therefore to change the 
ee of the place. Turning round 

us friend Pearson, one of his own 
marek who had accompanied him 
i¢ ship Welcome, he said, ‘ Pro- 


’ . 
ence has brought us here safe. 


U0 , . 
0 hast been the companion of 


ay ee What wilt thou I should 
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call this place?’ Pearson said, 
‘ Chester, in remembrance of the 
city from whence he came.’ William 
Penn replied, that it should be called 
Chester; and that, when he divided 
the land into counties, he would call 
one of them by the same name also. 
At length the assembly met. It con- 
sisted of an equal number for the 
province and for the territories of all 
such freemen as chose to attend, ac- 
cording to the sixteenth article of 
the frame of government. Jt chose 
for its speaker Nicholas Moore, pre- 
sident of the ‘ Free Society of Traders 
of Pennsylvania,” before spoken of, 
and then proceeded to business, which 
occupied three days. 

«* At this assembly an act of union 
was passed, annexing the territories 
to the province, and likewise an act 
of settlement in reference to the 
frame of government; which frame 
of government, as it related to the 
constitution, was, with certain alte- 
rations, declared to be accepted and 
confirmed. 

“ The Dutch, Swedes, and foreign 
ers of all descriptions within the 
boundaries of the province and ter- 
ritories were then naturalized. 

‘«* Allthelaws agreed upon in Eng 
land, as belonging to the frame of 
government, were with some altera- 
tions, and with the addition of nine 
teen others, thus making together 
fifty-nine, passed in due form. 

« Among these laws, I shall notice 
the following. All persons who con- 
fessed the one Almighty and Eternal 
God to be the creator, upholder, and 
ruler of the world, and who held 
themselves obliged in conscience to 
live peaceably and justly in society, 
were in no ways to be molested for 
their religious persuasion and prac- 
tice, nor to be compelled at any 
time to frequent any religious place 


or ministry whatever. All treasur- 
C ers, 
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ers, however, judges, sheriffs, justices 
of the , and all whatsoever in 
the service of the government, and all 
members elected to serve in provin- 
cial council and general assembly, 
and all electors, were to be such as 
faith in Jesus Christ, and 
as had not been convicted of ill 
fame, or unsober and dishonest con- 
versation, and who were one-and- 
twenty years of age. Al! children 
of the age of twelve were to be 
taught some useful trade or skill, to 
the end that none might be idle in 
the province; but that the poor 
might work to hive, and the rich, if 
they became poor, might not want. 
Servants were not to be kept longer 
than the time of servitude agreed 
upon, and were to be put in fit 
yy pee at the expiration of it. 
All pleadings, processes, and records 
in courts of law were to be as short 
as possible. All fees of law were to 
be moderate, and to be hung up on 
tables in the courts. All persons 
wrongfully imprisoned or prosecuted 
‘were to have double damages agiinst 
the informer or prosecutor. All fines 
were-to be moderate. With respect 
to the criminal part of these laws, 
one new principle was introduced 
intoit. William Penn was of opinion, 
that though the deterring of others 
from offences must continue to. be 
the great, and indeed only, end of 
punishment, yet, in a community 
professing itself christian, the refor- 
mation of the offender was to be in- 
separably connected with it. Hence’ 
he made but twocapital pffences ; viz. 
murder, and treason against thestate: 
and hence also all prisons were to be 
considered as workshops, where the 
offenders might be industriously, 
geen Cpe morally employed. 
¥ assembly having sat three 
days, as observed before, brake up ; 


but, before they adjourned, they re- 
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turned their most grateful thanks to 
the governor. The Swedes also de. 
puted for themselves Lacy Cock to 
return him their thanks, and to ac. 
quaint him that they would love, 
serve, and obey him with all they 
had, declaring it was the best day 
they had ever seen, 

“* After the adjournment he pre. 
pared for a visit to Maryland. On 
his first arrival at Newcastle he had 
dispatched *two messengers to the 
Lord Baltimore to ‘ ask his health, 
to offer kind neighbourhood, and to 


agree upon a time of meeting, the ~ 


better to establish it.’ By this time 
the messengers had returned, from 
whom it appeared that the Lord Bal- 
timore would be glad to see bim, 
On receiving this information he 
set out for West River, and at the 
appointed time reached the place of 
meeting, where he was very kindly 
received, not only by his host, but 
by the principal inhabitants of the 
province. There the two governors 
endeavoured” té fix the boundaries 
between their respective provinces; 
but the winter season being expect 
ed, and there being no appearance 
of speedily determining the matter, 
afier two days spent upon it, they 
appointed to meet again in the 
spring. William Penn accordingly 
departed. Lord Baltimore had the 
om, eo to accompany him s 
miles, till he came to the house of 
one William Richardson, where he 
took his leave of him. And here it 
may be observed, that the nobleman 
just mentioned, whose name was 
Charles, was the son and heir 
Cecilius Calvert, baron of Baltimore, 
who had obtained erg se 
of Maryland, and who, 

tholic, had peopled it with those of 
his own persuasion. Cecilias, how- 
ever, though he himself, and they 


who emigrated with bim were ¢ 
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description, had the liberality to 
allow liberty of conscience to all who 
came to settle in his province; so 
that though William-Penn is justly 
eatitied to the praise of posterity for 
erected a colony composed 

of di t denominations of chris- 
tins, where the laws respecting 
both civil and religious, were 
equally extended to all, and where 
po particular sect was permitted to 
teto itself peculiar advantages, 

had not the honour, as we 


|. se, (however the project with him 


might have been original,) of being 
the first to realize it. 

“Having refreshed himself at 
William Richardson's, he proceeded 
toareligious meeting of the quakers, 
two miles further on, which was to 
be beld at the house of Thomas 
Hooker, From thence he went to 
Choptauk, on the eastern shore of 
Chesapesk Bay, ‘ where a meeting 
of colonels, magistrates, and persons 
of divers qualities and ranks,’ had 
been purposely appointed. . The visit 
being over, he returned to Upland, 

from henceforth I shall call 
er. : 

“The time now arrived when he 
was to confirm his great treaty with 
the Indians. His religious principles, 
which led him to the practice of the 
Most scrupulous morality, did not 
peninit him to look upon the king’s 
patent, or legal possession according 
to the laws of England, as sufficient 
a 7 right to the country, 

purchasing it by fair and 

Open bargain atthe tetives, to whom 
ut properly belonged. He had 
cedeys commissioners, 

arrived in America before 

tin, to buy it of the latter, and 
ike with them at the same 
Tha a treaty of eternal friendship, 
of a. commissioners had done; 
this was the time when, 
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by mutual agreement. between 
him and the Indian chiefs, it was 
to be publicly ratified. He »roe 
ceeded therefore, accompanied by 
his friends, consisting of men, 
women, and young persons of 
both sexes, to Coaquannoc, the 
Indian name for the place where 
Philadelphia now stands. On his 
arrival there he found the Sachems 
and their tribes assembling. They 
were seen in the woeds as far as the 
eye could carry, and looked fright- 
ful both on account of their number 
and their arms, The quakers are 
reported to have been but a handful 
in comparison, and these without 
any weapon,—so that dismay and 
terror had come upon them, had 
they not confided in the righteous- 
ness of their cause, ‘ 

‘It is much to be regretted, when 
we have accounts of minor treaties 
between William Penn and the Ine 
dians, that inno historian Icanfindan 
account of this, though somany men- 
tion it, and though all concur in con- 
sidering it asthe most glorious of any 
in the annals of the world. There 
are, however, relations in Indian 
speeches, and traditions in quaker 
families descended from those who 
were present on the occasion, from 
which we may learn something cone 
cerning it. It appears that, though 
the parties were to assemble at Coa» 
quannoc, the treaty was made a little 
higher up, at Shackamaxon. Upon 
this Kensington now staods), the 
houses of which may be considered 
as the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
There was at Shackamaxon an elo 
tree of a prodigious size, To this 
the leaders on both sides repaired, 
approaching each other under. its 
widely-spreading branches. William 
Penn appeared in bis usual clothes. 
He had no crown, sceptre, mace, 


sword, halberd, or any insignia: of 
C2 eminence. 
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eminence. He was distinguished 
only by wearing a sky-blae sash 
round his waist, which was made of 
silk net work, and which was of no 
jr apparent dimensions than an 
officer's military sash, and much 
like it except in colour. On his 
right hand was Colone! Markham, 
his relation and secretary, and on 
his left his friend Pearson before 
mentioned; after whom followed a 
train of quakers. Before him were 
carried various articles of merchan- 
dize, which when they came near 
the Sachems, were spread upon the 
ground, He held a roll of parch- 
ment, containing the confirmation 
of the treaty of purchase and amity 
in his hand. One of the Sachems, 
who was the chief of them, then put 
upon his own head a kind of chap- 
let, in which appeared a small horn. 
This, as among the primitive Eastera 
nations, and according to scripture 
Janguage, was an emblem of kingly 
power; and whenever the chief, 
who had a right to wear it, put it 
on, it was understood that the place 
was made sacred, and the persons of 
all present inviolable. Upon put- 
ting on this horn the Indians threw 
down their bows and arrows, and 
seated themselves round their chiefs 
in the form of a half-moon upon 
the ground. The chief Sachem 
then announced to William Penn, 
by means of an interpreter, that 
the nations were ready to hear 
him. 

«« Having beenthuscalled upon, he 
began. The great spirit, he said, 
who made him and them, who ruled 
the heaven and the earth, and who 
knew the innermost thoughts of 
man, knew that he and his friends 
had a hearty desire to live in peace 
and friendship with them, and to 
serve them to the utmost of their 
power. It was not their custom to 


use: hostile weapons against their 
fellow-creatures, for which reason 
they had come unarmed. Their 
object was not to do injury, and thus 
provoke the great spirit, but to do 
good. They were then met on the 
broad pathway of good faith and 
good will, so that no advantage was 
to be taken on either side, but all 
was to be openness, brotherhood, 
and love. After these and other 
words, he unrolled the purchment, 
and by means of the same interpre- 
ter, conveyed to them, article by 
article, the conditions of the pur- 
ehase, and the words of the com- 
pact then made for their eternal 
union. Among other things, they 
were not to be molested in their 
Jawfu! pursuits even in the territory 
they had alienated, for it was to be 
common to them and the English. 
They were to have the same liberty 
to do all things therein relating to 
the improvement of their grounds, 
and providing sustenance for their 
families, which the English had. If 
any disputes should arise between 
the two, they should be settled by 
twelve persons, half of whom should 
be English, and half Indians, He 
then paid them for the land, and 
made them many presents besides 
from the merchandize which had 
been spread before them. Having 
done this, he Jaid the roll of parch- 
ment on the ground, observing again, 
that the ground should be common 
to both people. He then added, 
that he would not do as the Mary- 
landers did, that is, call them chil- 
dren, or brothers only; for often 
parents were apt to whip their chil- 
dren too severely, and brothers some- 
times would differ: neither 

he compare the friendship between 
bim and them to a chain, for 
rain might sometimes rust it, OF fs 
tree might fall and break it; bts 
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consider them as the same 
flesh and blood with the christians, 
and the same as if one man's body 
were to be divided into two parts, 
He then took up the parchment, and 
it to the Sachem who wore 
the horn in the chaplet, and desired 
bim and the other Sachems to pre- 
serve it carefully for three genera- 
tons, that their children might 
know what had passed between 
them, just as if he had remained 
himself with them to repeat it. 
“That William Penn must have 
done and said a great deal more on 
this interesting occasion than has 
pow heen represented, there can be 
go doubt. What J have advanced 
may be depended upon; but I am 
got Warranted in going further. It 
is also to be regretted, that the 
hes of the Indians on this me- 
morable day have not come down to 
us, It is only known, that they 
slemnly pledged themselves, ac- 
cording to their country manner, to 
live in love with William Penn and 
is children as Jong as the sun and 
moon should endure.—Thus ended 
this famous treaty, of which more 
bas been said in the way of praise 
than of any other ever transmitted 
(0 posterity, ‘ This,’ says Voltaire, 
‘Was the only treaty between those 
people and the christians that was 
aot ratified by an oath, and that was 
uever  broken.’—‘ William Penn 
thought jt right,’ says the Abbé 
l, ‘to obtain an additional 
by a fair and open purchase 
from the aborigines; and thus he 
alized his arrival by an act of 
equity which made his person and 
Spar equally beloved.—Here it 
mind rests with pleasyré upon 
history, and feels same kind 
Compensation for the disgust, 
hale ly, and horror, which the 
of it, but particularly that of 
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the European settlements inAmerica, 
inspires.’— Noble, in his continuation 
of Granger, says, ‘ he eccupied his 
domains by actual bargain and sale 
with the Indians. This fact does 
him infinite honour, as no blood was 
shed, and the christian and the bar- 
barian met as brothers. Penn has 
thus taught us to respect the lives 
and properties of the most unen- 
lightened nations. —‘ Being now re- 
turned,’ says Robert Proud, in his 
history of Pennsylvania, ‘ from 
Maryland to Coaquannoc, he pur- 
chased lands of the Indians; whom 
he treated with great justice and 
sincere kindness.—It was at this 
time when he first entered person- 
ally into that friendship with them, 
which ever afterwards continued be- 
tween them, and which for the space 

of more than seventy years was never 
interrupted, or so long as the quakers 
retained power in the government, 

—His conduct in general to’ these 

people was so engaging, his justice 

in particular so conspicuous, and 

the counsel and advice which he 

gave them were so evidently for 

their advantage, that he became 

thereby very much endeared to 

them; and the sense thereof made 

such deep impressions on their un- 

derstandings, that bis name and 

memory will scarcely ever be effaced 

while they continue a people. 

‘“« After the treaty he went up the 
Delaware a few miles, to see the 
mansion which Colonel Markham 
had heen preparing for him. It 
was erected, but not finished. The 
manor, on which it stood, was beaus 
lifully situated, being on the banks 
of the Delaware over against the 
present Burlington, and only a few 
miles below the falls of Trenton. It 
was a treble island, the Delaware 
running three times round it. The 
mansion was byilt of brick, and was 


large 
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large and commodious. There was 
a spacious hall in it, intended as a 
hall of audience for the sovereigns 
of the soil. Reserving this for his 
own residence, he gave it the name 
of Pennsbury. 

** From Pennsbury he returned to 
Chester. Having now fairly pur- 
chased the land of the natives, he 
ordered a regalar survey of it. This 
was performed by Thomas Holme, 
who hadcome out as surveyor general 
of the province. During the survey 
he pitched upon Coaquannoc as the 
most noble and commodious place 
for his new city, It was situated 
between the rivers Skuylkill and 
Delaware, and therefore bounded 
by them on two sides, and on a 
third by their confluence. The 
junction of two such rivers, and 
both of them navigable, the great 
width and depth of the latter so 
admirably calculated for commerce, 
the existence of a stratum of brick 
carth on the spot, immense quarries 
of building stone in the neighbour- 
hood,—these and other circumstan- 
ces determined him in the choice 
of it. It happened, however, that it 
was then in the possession of the 
Swedes; but the latter, on applica- 
tion being made to them, cheerfully 
exchanged it for land in another 
quarter. 

~ weg now determined upon 
the site, and afterwards upon the plan 
of the city, he instructed Thomas 
Holme to make a map of it, in which 
the streets were to be laid out as they 
were to be afterwards built. There 
were to be two large streets, the one 
fronting the Delaware on the east, 
and the other the Skuylkill on the 
west, ofa mile in length. A third, 
to be called high street, of one hun- 
dred feet broad, was to run direct! 
through the middle of the city so as 
to Communicate with the streets now 





mentioned at right angles; that is, 
it was to run through the middle 
from river to river, or from east to 
west, A fourth of the same breadth, 
to be called broad street, was to run 
through the middle also, but to in- 
tersect high street at right angles, or 
to run from north to south. Eight 
Streets, fifty feet wide, were to be 
built parallel to high street, that is, 
fiom river to river; and twenty, of 
the like width, parallel to broad 
street, that is, to cross the former 
from side to side. The streets run- 
ning from east to west were to be 
named according to their numerical 
order, such as first, second, and 
third street, and those from north to 
south according to the woods of the 
country, such as vine, spruce, pine, 
sassafras,cedar,and others, There was 
to be, however, a square of ten acres, 
in the middle of the city, each corner 
of which was to be reserved for public 
offices, There was to be also in each 
quarter of it a square of eight acres, 
to be used by the citizens in like 
manner as Moorfields in London, 
The city, having been thus planned, 
he gave it a name, which he had 
long reserved for it, namely, Phila- 
delphia, in token of that principle of 
brotherly love, upon which he had 
come to these parts; which be had 
shown to Dutch, Swedes, Indians, 
and others alike; and which he 
wished might for ever characterize 
his new dominions. 

© Scarcely was this plan deter 
mined upon, when, late as the sea- 
son was, some of the settlers began 
to build, and this with such rapidity, 
being assisted by the Swedes, that 
several houses were erected in this 
year. » He himself was employed in 
the mean while with Thomas Holme 
in finishing the survey of his grants 
and purchases ; the result of wh 


was, that he divided the get 
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ies, each into three coun- 
ovince contained those 


The pr 


afl Philadelphia, Bucks, and Ches- 
ter; the first so named from the 


city, which was then building ; the 
second from Buckinghamshire in 

which was the land of his 
socestors; aud the third from the 


Controversy between the Papal Sce and Luther. 
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promise before mentioned which he 
had made to his friend Pearson. The , 
territories contained those of New- 
castle, Kent, and Sussex; the latter 
of which he so named out of respect 
to his wife's family, Sussax in Eng- 
and having been the county of their 
aativity for generations, 
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CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE Papa SEE anp LUTHER. 


(From.Mr. Bower’s Life of. Luther. ] 


“THE year 1520 was no less re- 
markable than the preceding 
fora display of Luther's activity. 
Scarcely was it begun when he pnb- 
lished in German a pamphlet on the 
gerament. About the same time 
be ventured to address a letter, in 
defence of the new doctrine, to the 
young emperor Charles V.. That 
prince was under great obligations 
to Frederick, and Luther, who, 
like others, was as yet a stranger to 
his cold, calculating character, en- 
teriained hopes that the impulse of 
gratitude might render him .tole- 
tant, if not favourable, to the re- 
formed ore He makes in this 
a declaration to the followin 
effect, ee 
“* The violent publications which 
taken place are to be ascribed 
© the intemperance of my ene- 
mies, My object has been to cir- 
dothing but evangelical truth 
Opposition to traditionary super- 
Mons. I have called, but in vain, 
® My adversaries to point out in 
Tespect my opinions are erro- 
Beous, IJ now find it necessary, af- 
fer the example of Athanasius, to 
ae the protection of the imperi- 
Mayesiy, but I desire it no longer 
a8 until my arguments have re- 
SHWed a fair hearing, after which I 


shall either conquer or be cone 
quered.’ 

“ A few days after, Luther gave 
to the world, in the shape of a pro- 
testation, or open declaration of 
his tenets, a repetition of what he 
had written to the emperor. This 
was speedily fellowed by a letter 
dated February 4, and addressed to 
Albert, archbishop of Mentz. It 
was expressed in torms equally re- 
spectful and submissive as the letter 
to the emperor; but, being direct- 
ed to an eécclesiastic, it contained a 
fuller statement of the theological 
discussion. Imputing the hostility 
displayed against him, in a great 
measure, to persons who had never 
read his writings, Luther entreated 
the archbishop to take the trouble 
of perusing them. The prelate’s re- 
ply was.expressed in a style of 
greater attention than might have 
been expected from a personage so 
completely devoted to the court of 
Rome. It was addresse), ‘ Hono- 
rabili et religioso nobis in Christo 
dilecto, Martino Luthero, Theolgie 
Professori. ‘The sequel, short as it 
was, bore the mark of coming from 
a practised politician, The archbie 
shop avoided any discussion of Lu- 
ther's works, by declaring that be 


had not had leisure to peruse oes 
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and accordingly would not attempt 
to censure them, but leave that to 
his superiors who bad already un- 





dertaken the task. He inculéated 
strongly the propriety of modera- 


tion, and, whilst he saw no harm 
in learned men indulging in specu- 
lations on controverted points, he 
conceived that such discussions 


— be injurious to the multi- 
tude, 


** Luther’s object in these letters 
was to show that his sentiments 


were less violent than report had 


stated them. On the day of writing 


to the archbishop of Mentz, he ad- 
dressed the bishop of Mersburg on 


the same subject, but in a style of 


greater freedom. The reply like- 
wise contained a much more direct 
reproof than had been administered 
to him by the archbishop of Mentz. 
He paid Luther, however, the com- 
nye of styling him, ‘ venera- 

le brother,’ and promised to give 
his observations at more length 
when they should happen to meet. 
The caution shown by both pre- 
Jates sufficiently indicates that Lu- 
ther's cause had acquired too much 
popularity to make open contra- 
diction advisable. 

** We now return to Miltitz, 
who had, in the beginning of the 
preceding year, made a favourable 
outset in the negociation with Lu- 
ther. Since then he had the morti- 
fication of seeing his measures ar- 
rested in their progress by the im- 
patience of others, and Luther ren- 
dered much less tractable by the 
popularity of his publications. Mil- 
titz, however, was still desirous of 
doing all he could to prevent mat- 
ters going farther wrong. But 
it was an arduous task to give a 
satisfactory direction to so many in- 
dividuals opposite in temper and 
fetuated by contrary motives, The 
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letters of Miltitz are still extant ig 
the library of Saxe-Gotha, and, if 
they create no favourable impres- 
sion of his candour, they show that 
the temperate conduct which he 
desired to pursue, was much more 
likely to prove suceessful than that 
which was adopted by others. 

** After various conferences of 
less importance, Miltitz determined 
to make a vigorous effort to prevail 
on Luther to express by letier his 
esteem for the pope, and beseech 
his Holiness to interfere according 
to his wonted goodness. With this 
view he prevailed on the Avugusti- 
nians to send a deputation to Lu- 
ther with a request to that effect. 
Luther promised to comply and to 
prefix the desired letter to bis next 
publication. This produced the fa- 
mous address to the pope pub- 
lished along with his treatise on 
‘Christian Liberty.’ It is so re- 
markable as to have a claim on the 
particular attention of all who ana- 
lyze the progressive changes in the 
Reformer's conduct. Its chief ob- 
ject appears to have been an ex- 
emption of the pope personally, 
from the charges made by Luther 
against the church of Rome. Such, 
no doubt, was the desire of Miltit 
and the Augustinians, and such, it 
is probable, was Luther's intention 
in beginning to write ‘the letter. 
But he seems to have oecome 80 
warmed with his subject, as to de- 
vote himself much more keenly to 
the accusation of the church than 
to the vindication of its head. His 
letter is in substance as follows. 

“ ¢ It is impossible for me to be 
unmindful of your Holiness, since 
my sentiments concerning the p@- 
pal office are held forth every where 
as the chief cause of continuing the 
contest, By means of the impious 


Holiness, who, 
flatterers of your » thou 
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‘cause, are full of wrath 


sinst me, 1 have been compelled 
pas from the See of Rome to 
a general Council. But my affec- 
ton for your Holiness has never 
been alienated, though I begin to 
ise and to triumph over those 
have sought to terrify me by 
the majesty of your authority. One 
ing, however, I cannot despise, 
snd that is the cause of my writing 
this letter; I ‘mean the blame 
thrown on me for reflecting on your 
Holiness personally.’ 

“To this charge he gives an ex- 
icit contradiction, and panegyrizes 
strongly, comparing him to 
Daniel in Babylon, and to Ezekiel 
among scorpions, ‘ I have,’ he 
aids, £ inveighed sharply against 
tichristian doctrines, and reproved 
my adversaries severely, not for 
mdeness but for impiety, So far 
from being ashamed of this, my 
purpose is to despise the judgment 
of men a d to persevere in this ve- 
hemence of zeal after the example 
af Christ, who called his opponents 
ageneration of vipers, blind hypo- 
crites, and children of tke devil. 
The multitude of flatterers has ren- 
the ears of our age so deli- 
cate, that as soon as we find that 
our sentiments are not approved, 
Wwe immediately exclaim that we 
we slandered ; and, when we find 
Ourselves unable to resist truth, we 
actilse our adversaries of detraction, 
Mmpalience, and impudence. But 
me ask, of what use would salt 
be if it were not pungent? or the 
point of omy if it did not wound? 
is the man who doth the 

wok of the Lord deceitfully.’ 
be After assuring the pontiff that 
never harboured any malice 
~~ Awe that he would 
any thing except the word 
4 Wath, which he would neither 
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desert nor deny, he adds, in em- 
phatic language, . 

‘« «I have resisted and shall con- 
tinue to resist what is called the 
court of Rome as long as the spirit 
of faith shall live in me. Neither 
your Holiness nor any one will deny 
that it is more corrupt than Babylon 
or Sodom, and sunk, as far as I un- 
derstand, in the most deplorable, 
desperate, and avowed impiety. I 
Jament that under the sanction of 
your name and under pretext of the’ 
good of the church, the people of 
Christ should be made a laughing 
stock. Not that I attempt impossi- 
bilities, or expect that the endea- 
vours of an individual can accom- 
plish any th'ng in opposition to so 
many flatterers in that Babylon re- 
plete with confusion. But 1 consider 
myself as a debtor to my fellow ° 
men, for whose welfare it behoves 
me to be solicitous, so that those 
pests of Rome may destroy a smaller 
number and in a more humane 
manner. During many years no- 
thing has been poured on the world 
but monsters both in. body and 
mind, along with the worst exam- 
ples of all worst actions. It is clear 
as day that the church of Rome, in 
former ages the most holy of 
churches, has now become a den of 
robbers, a scene of prostitution, the 
kingdom of sin, death, and hell, 
so that greater wickedness is not to 
be conceived even under Antichrist 
himself. Your Holiness sitteth like 
a lamb in the midst of wolves. What 
opposition is it possible that you, 
with your very learned and excel- 
lent cardinals, can make to such ° 
monsters ?’ 

‘* After this extraordinary. de- 
scription, Luther proceeded to re- 
late his successive transactions with 
Cajetan, Eckius, and Miltitz, He 
entreated Leo to exert his authority 
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in checking those fiatterers who 
were the enemies of peace, and de- 
clared that the attempt to make 
him recant could not fail to increase 
the present confusion, for he would 
never consent that any one should 
Jay down a Jaw for the interpreta- 
tion of the wordof God. ‘ Onthe 
two conditions of not requiring me 
to recant, and of permitting me to 
interpret scripture according to my 
own judgment, [am willing to do 
orto suffer any thing; I wish to 
provoke no one; neither do I wish 
to receive provocatia: ; but if pro- 
vocation be given to me, since Christ 
is my master, I will not be silent.’ 
** A letter expressed in this un- 
exampled style could not fail to 
ive the highest offence at Rome. 
That offence was little alleviated by 
Luther's distinction between the 
pe personally and those who sur- 
rounded him. For many ages no 
other language had been addressed 
to Rome but that ef the most pro- 
found respect. Examples had oc- 
eurred of individual ccclesiastics be- 
coming refractory, but they were 
soon crushed by the pewerfal arm 
of the church. While the greatest 


princes were in the habit of observ- 


ing the most respectful tone in their 
communications with the holy See, 
such licence on the part of an in- 
dividual was not likely to be par- 
doned. Here, instead of a recan- 
tation, was a repetition and re-as- 
sertion of all that had already been 
declared most offensive. No won- 
der, therefore, that cven the more 
rooderate members of the Romish 
communion should look on this 
letter as a mockery of the pontiff. 
To an uyprejudiced realer, it is 
chiefly remarkable as presenting a 
curious example of Luther's disre- 
gard of the customary rules of ci- 
vility, and an evidence of tho all- 


powerful influence of truth on his 
mind. This and this alone a 

to have actuated him, and to have 
prompted him to go to lengths 
which every consideration of inte. 
rest, and even of safety, would have 
forbidden. 

** Itis not a little-extraordinary 
that Miltitz should have consented 
to transmit such a letter to Rome. 
On the accompanying treatise on 
‘Christian Liberty,’ Luther re. 
marks to the Pope: ‘ This small 
tract published under your name, 
as an omen of approaching harmo- 
ny, I send you by way of specimea 
of the kind of study in which I 
woyld by preference employ my 
time, were I left in quiet by those 
profane flatterers of yours.’ The es 
say is divided into two parts, the 
first containing an illustration of the 
proposition, that the ‘ Christian is 
the most free lord of all, subject to 
none ;’ and the second, ‘ that be is 
the most ready to oblige all and 
subject to all.’ Nothing in the 
work has a relation to civil liberty; 
it isstrictly a description of the pri 
vileges annexed, in Luther's opi 
nion, to the station of a Christian, 
and of the practical effects which 
these privileges naturally and neces 
sarily produce. It may be hit to 
mention that there is a remarkable 
coincidence between this little tract 
and the writings of the English pus 
ritanical divines. 

“Tt is now time torelate the ho» 
tile measwes which Luther's un- 
daunted perseverance drew on bun 
on the part of the church of Rome. 
Jt was matter of surprize that 
should have been so long delayed, 
but Leo, though without just pre 
tensions to the virtues ascribed (0 
him, was not of a hasty temper, 
and was, as bas been already men- 


tioned, afraid of offending gid 
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ck. At last, however, the solici- 
tations for the adoption of a deci- 
ve step came from so many quar- 
ters, and Luther himself discovered 
goch bold pertinacity in issuing one 
hostile publication after another, that 
Leo it necessary to alter his 
course. The Dominicans, and par- 
ticalarly Eckius, were active in ac- 
celerating this determination. ‘The 
uage of Eckius was wonderfully 
from the time when he in- 
vited Carolostad and Luther to that 
disputation which he expectedwould 
beto him a scene of triumph. In 
writing to the former on that occa- 
tion, be had called Luther their 
‘mutual friend ;’ but from the date 
of their vehement contest, he became 
bis inveterate enemy. On Luther's 
partiheanimosity wasequally strong, 
for in. writing to a friend about 
Eckius, he exclaimed, ‘ Torus infi- 
dus est, ef aperte rupit amicitie 
jura.’ 
“Leo's first act was to appoint a 
congregation or assembly of cardi- 
tals, prelates, theologians, and ca- 
bonists, to whom he remitted the 
whole management of Luther's af- 
fair, All were agreed on the neces- 
tly of directing the thunder of the 
Vatican against the new heresy ; 
but the peculiar feelings of the dif- 
t classes composing the assem- 
bly, led to violent disputes in regard 
tothe mode of proceeding. The 
lans proposed to lose no time 
in denouncing Luther's doctrines, 
impiety of which, they said, 
Was glaring, and acknowledged to 
the world: the canonists, on +the 
hand, maintained that no- 
loriety of crime could deprive any 
one of the ‘inherent right of being 
in his defence. After long 
% it was agreed to divide the 
use into three parts; the doctrine, 
s, and the person. The 
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doctrine, it was determtned, should 
be condemned, the books burned at 
a time to be fixed, and Luther sum- 
moned to appear after a suitable in- 
terval. | 

** The composition of the bull 
gave rise to almost as much debate 
as the preliminary discussions. The 
numbers of the conclave rivalled 
each other in expressing abhorrencg 
of the new doctrine and attach. 
ment to the holy See. Cajetan, 
though in bad health, made him- 
self be carried into the consistory, 
and a bitter contention arose. be- 
tween Peter Accolti, cardinal of 
Ancona, and Laurent Pucci, cardi- 
nal datary, about the honour of 
composing the manifesto against Lu, 
ther. Each had prepared a draught, 
and was eager for the preference, 
Nothing less than the pontiff’s au- 
thority could settle this competi- 
tion, and the draught of Accolti, 
after undergoing several emenda- 
tions, was preferred. 

“« The bull at last came out on 
June 15, and set forth the papal 
pretensions‘in the loftiest tone. Af- 
ter affirming that the Imperial 
crown had been transferred by the 
papal See from the Greeks to the 
Germans, it claims a power not 
only of inflicting ecclesiastical pu- 
nishments, but of depriving refracs 
tory persons of their property and 
civil privileges, .The extravagant 
bulls of Pius II, and Julius II. 
which declared it heresy to appeal 
from the pope to a council, are cited 
and made a ground for Luther's 
condemnation. He is compared to 
Porphyry, the notorious enemy of 
Christianity, and is spoken of as 
the reviver of the Greek and Bo- 
hemian schisms. Forty-one heres 
sies are selected from his works and 
condemned as ‘ pernicious, scan- 


dalous, and pestilentjal.’ Luther, 
aud 


































- and all who may favour his opi- 
nions, are made the object of the 
most violent denanciations. They 
are Po agg from performing 
any legal act, and declared guilty of 
high treason, infamous and unwor- 
thy of Christian burial. Luther is 
reproached for obstinately disre- 
garding the admonitions and kind- 
ness of the pope; and that all re- 
membrance of him may be oblite- 
rated from the society of the faith- 
ful, no one is to presume to read, 
preach, or publish his works, Such 
as are written are to be condemned 
to the flames, and such as he may 
hereafter write are to be received 
with the greatest suspicion. He is 
ordered to appear at Rome within 
sixty days to take his trial, and in 
case he should not obey the sum- 
mons, the civil and ecclesiastical 

ers are commanded to seize him 
and his adherents and send them to 
Rome. 

“« Here, at length, was the edict 
so long delayed from dread of the 
elector Frederick, The next point 
was to communicate it to that 
prince in the least offensive man- 
ner. With this view, the papal 
court determined to avail itself of 
the following circumstance, al- 
though apparently ill calculated to 
forward conciliation, One of the 
elector's agents, named Valentin 
Teutleben, being employed to trans- 
act some business for him at Rome, 
experienced a degree of reluctance 
on the part of the pope, which, as 
he wrote to his master, was to be 
aseribed to the circumstance of his 
defending Luther. Frederick lost 


no time in replying to his agent, 
and denied, ‘ that he had ever un- 
dertaken the defence of Luther's 
opinions, Luther being prepared to 
defend them himself before equita- 
ble judges; and ready, if refuted 
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from scripture, to recant. ‘ Luther,’ 
he added, ‘ had offered to leaye 
Saxony, and would have done sd 
before that time, had not Miltitz 
interceded that he might not be 
sent awey, lest he should go where 
he could write and act with greater 
freedom.’ To attempt the forcible 
suppression of Luther's opinions, or 
to cut him otf by the exertion of 
ecclesiastical power, would be im. 
prudent and Sainitici: Measures 
of that description were not fit in 
the improved state of public know. 
ledge, nor was the strong hold 
which the Lutheran doctrine had 
taken. in Germany, to be set aside 
by any thing else than sound argu- 
ment.” 

** This ‘letter was communicated 
to the pope’s minister, and gave oc- 
casion to an immediate address to 
Frederick. With the ordinary art 
of the court of Rome, their dispatch 
sroceeded ou the assumption that 
Frederick was, in his heart, an 
enemy to Luther. It was written 
in Leo's name, and was in sub- 
stance as follows : 

‘« « T experience great satisfaction 
on learning that you have no con- 
nection with Luther, who is alto- 
gether impious. I have on former 
occasions uniformly extertained a 
high opinion of your virtue, ond 

_your conduct at present fully con- 
firms it. Luther has been 1intro- 
duced into the world, not by Christ 
but by Satan, that he might revive 
the heresies of Wickliffe, Huss, and 
the Bohemians ; and that, by false 
interpretations of scripture, be 
might give occasion of sinning to 
the simple. ‘There is danger lest he 
should set continence at defiance, 
do away confession and penitence, 
favour the infidels by | impure 
speeches, overturn the discipline of 


the church, and confound all —_ 
, pr 
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wcred and profane, To such a pitch 
pride and madness has Luther 
that he despises the au- 


thority of ‘councils and of the holy 
See, 


a 


preferring audaciously his own 
opinion to that of all others. In 
avoiding intercourse with such a 
pest, your highness has acted a part 
worthy of your ancestors: and I 
cee thanks to God for endowing 
with such a disposition. Hi- 
therto I have borne with Luther's 
forwardness and rashness, in the 
that he would return to his 
ight mind. But now, seeing that 
he profiteth nothing by admonition 
and gentleness, I have been com- 
to apply a violent remedy, 
be should corrupt many by the 
a a of his example, Having 
called a council, and deep- 
ly weighed the question, it has 
been decreed by direction of the 
Holy Spirit, which on these occa- 
sions is never absent from the holy 
See, to issue a bull in condemnation 
of Luther's heresy. Of that instru- 
ment a copy is herewith transmit- 
ted to you.’ 
“The alarm which these hostile 
Measures might have excited in 
her was opportunely counteract- 
td bya very satisfactory testimony 
of attachment in a different quar- 
ter, Shortly before the publication 
of the bull, two German noblemen, 
f von Schaumburg, and 
Seckingen, came forward 
and ha to him with offers of 
against all personal ha- 
ard. The letter of the former, in 
. lar, deserves to be recorded : 
*T understand,’ he said, ‘ from 
{learned men, that your doc- 
is founded on the scriptures ; 
and that although you have offered 
tit to the decision of a ge- 
tal council and to the judgment 
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of pious and well informed men, 
you have reason to apprehend pér- 
sonal danger. You propose there- 
fore to seek a refuge among the Bos 
hemians, That plan I would ear- 
nestly entreat you to abandon, lest 
the nature of the connection should 
have the consequence of rendering 
your cause suspected and odious, 
I offer you my own protection and 
that of one hundred noblemen in 
Franconia, with whom you can live 
in safety until your doctrine has un- 
dergone a deliberate, investigation,’ 

** So clear a testimony of appro- 
bation could not fail to be highly 
acceptable to Luther, and we. ace 
cordingly find him. writing to his 
friend Spalatin (July 10,) that ‘his 
expulsion from Wittemberg would 
only make the state of things worse, 
for not ovly in Bohemia, but in the 
very heart of Germany, there were 
persons both able and willing. to 
defend him. Nor was it doubtful 
that, onder their protection, he could 
animadvert on the papacy with 
more severity than when he _ held 
the responsible office of a_ public 
teacher under the elector of Saxony, 
He had Jong been doubtful how far 
Frederick would find it expedient 
to continue his protection, a con- 
sideration which, joined to a re- 
gard for the interests of the univer- 
sity of Wittemberg, had hitherto 
prevented him from going so far as 
he otherwise would. But now, were 
Frederick even obliged to withdraw 
his protection, the support of others 
would enable him to proceed in his 
career. ‘ The die,’ he adds, ‘ is 
cast, and I despise equally the fury 
and favour of Rome.—Never will I 
be reconciled or connected with 
them. Let them condemn and burn 
my books.—I, in my turn, 80 long 
as I can procure fire, will conn 

an 
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and burn publicly the whole ponti- 
fical code.” It appears that on the 
23d of August he wrote to Rome, 


‘and ventured ‘to use expressions of 


correspondent energy. 

«« Luther's friends, however, were 
less tranquil than himself. They 
prevailed on him to write to Spala- 
tin, and to request him to.use bis 
interest with the elector to apply 
for an imperial edict to prevent any 
one from condemning him unless 
it was previously shown that his 
tenets were inconsistent with scrip- 
ture. In this letter Luther, always 
More interested about his doctrine 
than his personal safety, complain- 
ed, in an earnest and affecting man- 
ner, of the endless libels published 
against him, and expressed an ar- 
dent wish that preachers might be 
found to promulgate his real senti- 
ments among the people. 

** Amidst all the alternations of 
fear and hope, Luther's active mind 
never gave way to sullen despon- 
dency or indolence. Application to 
study, as it had formed his chief 
pleasure in his early days, now con- 
stituted his best resource in a sea- 
son of alarm, His next production 
was a book of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, which he addressed to the 
emperor Charles V. and to the no- 
bility of the empire. It was direct- 
ed, among other topics, to a re- 
proof of the vices of the clergy, and 
to a recommendation of the study 
of scripture, of divinity, and other 
subjects lately introduced into uni- 
versities. He reprobated premature 
monastic vows, and animadverted 
on confession and on the disgrace- 
ful custom of begging, whether 
practised by monks or laymen. No 
one, he said, shou'd be admitted 
into a monastery before the age of 
thirty. But the most serious part 
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of the work consisted in an attack 
on the usurpations of the pa 
aid in an insinuation that pad 
was vt Le of Antichrist. 

** Luther’s next publication 
his celebrated eiety ‘ De. Capt: 
vitate Babylonica csiz.” e 
here examined into the nature and 
use of the sacraments, which, as is 
well known, are, according to the 
Romanists, seven in number. From 
this enumeration Luther dissented, 
and denied the name of sacrament 
to confirmation, holy orders, mar- 
riage, or extreme unction. But he 
continued to include penance in the 
list as well as baptism and the 
Lord's supper. In this, as in others 
of his writings, we have many ves- 
tiges of the impression made on his 
reasoning habits by the rules of the 
schoolmen. Instead of proceeding 
after the inductive method, to ex- 
amine what the scriptures had de- 
livered respecting sacraments, he 
went on the plan of accomodating 
the passages in scripture toa system 
previously adopted. This treatise 
was first published in Latin, but the 
general interest which it excited, 
made it soon be translated into 
German. 

“« ‘Lhat progressive advance in 
knowledge which every studious 
man experiences in himself, is very 
clearly exhibited in the writings 
Luther. No man was less sctupu- 
lous in publishing his Jatest opini- 
ons, however they might vary 
former impressions, The repeated 
attacks of his opponents 
him, he said, to grow wiser in self 
defence. In the eager to Bx 
* Babylonish Captivity,’ be req 
poataelion sna exhort possessed of 
copies of what he had published two 
years before on Indulgencies, 1 
barn these copies, and to substitute 
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for all that he had writren, ‘ Jndul- 
entiae sunt adulatorum Romanorum 
ia.’ His publication on the 
mature of the papacy he wished to 
gndemn to the same fate, desiring 
his readers to adopt in licu of his 
s the concise rena 
* Papatus est rolusta venatio Ro-. 
neni Episcopi;* for he was now 
' grtain that the papacy. was the 
kingdom of Babylon. 

* An unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing took place at this time between 
the students and the inhabitants of 
Wittemberg. Matters having pro- 
weeded to the length of a tumul- 
iwous assemblage, Luther was dis- 
wtisfied with the students and re- 

them in very severe terms. 
keenness of his censure gave 
them great offence ; and even his 
friends at court, Spalatin and Ams- 
érff, (a canon of the collegiate 
church at Wittemberg) were appre- 
hensive that he had,gone too far 
ad might injure the university. 
The dread of hurting that seminary, 
by the freedom of his writings, is 
eiumerated by Luther among the 
many disquietudes of the first three 
years of his reforming career. Some 
time after this, Spalatin visited the 
university with a view, probably, of 
axertaining both its condition and 
the intended proceedings ot Luther 
aftet being apprized of the pope's 

» Spalatin’s report of his visit 

8 been preserved and’ is curious. 

* A proportion of the students,’ 
be sys, ‘ are absent, but this is 
chiefly of account of a contagious 
Giorder, and the University is still 
wy numerously attended. I saw 
romani young men studying 

under Luther; and no 

fewer than six hundred learning the 
under Melancthon. Lu- 
hues in good spirits, and 
against the papal bull, 


ther conti 
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but declares that from respect to 
the elector he will express himself 
with moderation. I saw more than 
thirty letters addressed to Luther 
from princes, nobles, and doctors, 
in Suabia, Switzerland, and Ponie- 
rania, teplete with expressions of 
piety and offers of consolation. So 
popular a preacher is he, that both 
the town church of Wittemberg and 
that of the monastery are too small to 
receive the crowd of his hearers.’ 

‘* We come now to the import- 
ant business of publishing the bull 
in Germany. This part of the pro- 
ceedings also was undertaken by 
Eckius, who hoped to make it a 
kind of finish to his laborious exer- 
tions, In corresponding with his. 
friends, he had boasted much of 
his*services at Rome, and of his re- 
peated conferences with the pope, 
one of which lasted no less than five 
hours. He tock to himself the- 
merit of being the first to expose 
Luther's heresy in a proper light to 
the heads of the church, who till 
then had been very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with it. 8o assiduous had 
he been in accelerating the proceed- 
ings about the bull, that by the 3d 
of May matters had been got ready 
for dispatch at the next assembly of 
cardinals. Yet on his return to 
Germany, he endeavoured to repre- 
sent his journey as undertaken with 
reluctance. But Luther, who, by 
some means not known, had got 
possession of one of his letters from 
Rome, published it with notes, and 
showed that Eckius’s grand object, 
in these extraordinary exertions, was 
no other than his own preferment 
in the church. 

«‘ Though the condemning bull 
was issued from the papal chamber 
on the 15th of June, it was not 
published in Germany till a consi- 
derable time afterwards. It — 
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to have reached Wittemberg in the 
beginning of October, for on the 
13th of that month Luther wrote 
to Spalatin as follows : 

**¢ The pope’s bull is come at 
. last,—Eckias brought it. We are 
writing many things to the pope 
concerning it. For my own part I 
hold it in contempt, and attack it 
as impious and false, like Eckius, in 
avery respect. Christ himself is evi- 

ently condemned by it, and no rea- 
son is assigned in it for summoning 
me to a recantation instead of a 
trial. They are full of fury, blind- 
ness, and madness, They neither 
comprehend nor reflect on conse- 
quences, Meantime I shall treat the 
pope’sname with delicacy, and con- 
duct myself as if I considered it a 
false and forged bull, although I 
believe it to be genuine. How anxi- 
ously do I wish that the emperor 
had the courage to prove himself a 
man, and, in defence of Christ, at- 
tack those emissaries of Satan. For 
my part I do not regard my pet- 
sonal safety—let the will of the 
Lord be done. Nor dol know what 
course should be taken by the elec- 
tor; perhaps it may appear to him 
more for my interest that he should 
dissemble for a season. The bull is 
held in as great contempt at Leipsic 
as Eckius himself.—Let us there- 
fore be cautious lest he acquire con- 
sequence by our opposition, for, if 
left to himself, he must fall, I 
send you a copy of the bull that 
you may see what monsters they are 
at Rome. If these men are desti- 
ned to rule us, neither the faith nor 
the church have the least security. 
I rejoice that it has fallen to my 
lot to suffer hardship for the best 
of causes; but I am not worthy of 
such atrial. Iam now much more 


at liberty than before, being fully 


persuaded that the pope is Anti. 
christ, and that I have discovered 
the seat of Satan. May God pre. 
serve his children from being de. 


ceived by the pope's impious pre. 
‘tensions. Erasmus informs me that 


the emperor's court is crowded with 
creatures who are tyrants and beg- 
gars, so that nothing satisfactory is 
to be expected from Charles, This 
need not surprise us, * Put not thy 
trust in princes, nor in the sons of 
men, in whom there is no stay.’ 

‘* Eckius, having left Rome with 
copies of the bull, reached Leipsie, 
big with expectation of the reve- 
rence that would be paid to himself 
and to the pope’s mandate, He 
found, however, that matters did 
not admit of the rapid progress 
which he wished. The reformation 
had now taken a firm and a general 
hold. George, Duke of Saxony, bi- 
goted.as he was, found it necessary, 
from the dissatisfaction of the peo- 
ple, to delay the publication. At 
first, time was taken on the plea 
that the consent of the bishop of 
Mersberg must be previously ob- 
tained, and on application being 
made to that prelate, the publica- 
tion was put off to the month of 
April in the following year. A 
letter written by Miltitz on the 2d 
of October, throws some light on 
these matters. 

« € TI found Eckius at Leipsic, 
very clamorous and full of threats. 
I invited him’ to an entertainment 
and employed every means in my 
power to discover what he proposed 
todo. After he had drunk freely, 
he began to relate, in pompous 
terms, the commission he had re 
ceived from Rome, and by what 
means he was to bring Luther to 
obedience. He informed me that 


he had caused the bull ‘ , Le 
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ished in Misnia on 21st September 
 Mersburgh on the 25th, and at 
barg on the 29th. Eckius 
was in the habit of showmg the 
bull with great pomp: He lodged 
with the public commissary : Duke 
ordered the senate to pre- 
or kit with a gilt cup, and a 
considerable sun of money. But 
notwithstanding the bull itself, and 
the pledge of public safety given 
fohim, some young men of family 
afixed on the 20th September, in 
no less than ten places, bills con- 
taining threats against him, Terii- 
fied by these, he took refuge in the 
monastery of St. Paul and. refused 
tobe seen. He complained to Ce- 
er Piugius, and obtained a man- 
date ftom the rector of the univer- 
aly, enjoining the young men to 
be Quiet, bot all to no purpose. 
They bave composed ballads upon 
him, which they sing through the 
stieets; and send daily to the mo- 
bastery intimations of their hostili- 
lity, More than one hundred and 
filly of the Wittemberg students 
ae here, who are very much in- 
censed against him.’ Miltitz after- 
wards added that Eckius had made 
‘nocturnal escape to Friburg. 
- “Similar commotions took place 
mother parts of Germany, where 
attempts were made to publish the 
bull. The Elector of Saxony de- 
it wholly unadviseable to at- 
lempt its promulgation in his do- 
minions, The Bishop of Bamberg 
mailed himself of some informality 
#4 pretext for declining to publish 
Hithis diocese, At the university 
Erfurt the students tore a copy of 
and threw it into the river, 
» ME rector publicly encouraged 
fo pull down any copy of the 
Which they might see posted 
%P.and to Oppose Luther's enemies 
1813, means in their power. 
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The Elector of Brandenburg and 
Albert of Mecklenburg passed 
through Wittemburg, in December, 
on their way to the imperial coro- 
nation, and held a very gracious 
conversation with Luther. ‘The Bi- 
shop of Brandenburg who accom- 
panied them, actuated by very dif- 
ferent feelings, was desirous of pub- 
lishing the bull at Wittemberg, 
which was in bis diocese, but durst 
not attempt it. The clergy alone, 
cemented as they were in interest 
with the Roman See, appeared 
friendly to the bull, but.even among 
them there were many who repro- 
bated its violent tone, and who, 
without venturing to speak in fa- 
vour of Luther, coitlhally wished’ 
him success. 

“In several parts of the coun- 
try, where the ascendency, of. the 
catholics was too decided to admit 
of opposition, there were not want- 
ing proofs of a favourable disposi- 
tion towards the new doctrine. At 
Mentz the populace received the 
bull with indignation, and the per- 
sons employed to put the books in 
the fire, did it at the hazard of their 
lives. Even at Louvain, consider- 
able opposition was experienced, 
and, though the influence of the 
heads of the university was such as 
to enable them to proceed with the 
burning of Luther's books, a party 
among the students and inhabitants 
insisted on committing, at the same 
time, to the flames a number of 
books of an opposite description, In 
Italy also, at Venice and Bologna, 
though no direct opposition was of- 
fered, the partizans of Luther had 
become numerous. In the palati- 
nate the new doctrine was by. this 
time planted, though not publicly 
acknowledged till three years af- 
ter. 
‘« The first regular step taken 
D by 
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by Lather against the bull was a 
protest recorded before a notary 
and witnesses, and an appeal from 
the pope to a general council. An 
appeal of the same nature bad been 
entered by bim a twelve-month be- 
fore, but the respectful: manner in 
which he then spoke of Leo was 
now exchanged for the most embit- 
tered expressions. Leo X. in impia 
sua tyrannide induratus perseverat 
—Iniquus, temerarius, tyrannicus 
judex— Hereticus et dpostata—An- 
tichristus, blasphemus, superlus con- 
temptor sancte Ecclesia Dei. 

“ The uviversities of Cologne and 
Louvain having openly burned Lu- 
ther’s books, and a similar example 
having been given at Rome, the 
Reformer now determined to reta- 
liate. He caused public notice to 
be given at Wittemberg, that he 

urposed burning the antichristian 


Sacretals on Monday, 10th Dec.’ 


So novel a scene excited great in- 
terest, and the concourse accord- 
ingly was immense. The people 
assembled at nine o'clock in the 
morning, and proceeded, in regular 
divisions, to the spot in the neigh- 
bourhood where the ceremony was 
to be performed. Having there 
partaken of a slight repast, an emi- 


nent member of the university . 


erected a kind of funeral pile and set 
it on fire: after which Luther took 
Gratian’s Abridgement of the Ca- 
non Law; the letters commonly 
called decretals of the pontiffs; the 
Clementines and Extravagants, and, 
last of all, the bull of Leo X. All 
these he threw into the fire, and 
exclaimed with a loud voice, ‘ Be- 
cause ye have troubled the holy of 
the Lord, therefore let eternal fire 
trouble you.” Having remained to 
witness their consumption, he re- 
turned nto the city, accompanied 
by the same multitude, without the 





ere of the slightest disoy. 
er. 

** So extraordinary a step, how- 
ever cordially received by bis coun. 
trymén, seemed to call fora formal 
justification in the eyes of others, 
With that view Luther published a 
stt of reasons, which, instead of 
proving a palliation of the act, had 
the effect, like his former vindica- 
tions, of aggravating his offence, 
He warned the public not to be 
misled by high sounding titles, nor 
by declamations about pontifical 
dignity, but to proceed to a rigid 
examination of what was actually 
taught in those books. ‘This, he 
said, was the true way to make 
therm aware of their poisonous and 
abominable doctrine. He then enu- 
merated thirty specific articles, as 
examples of the errors and usurpa- 
tions of the papacy. The canon 
Jaw, be said, went beyond all 
bounds. Among other things it 
contained the extraordinary doctrine 
that ‘ the pope is God upon earth, 
superior to all belonging to heaven 
or earth, whether spiritual or tem- 
poral. All things belong to the 
pope, and to him no one dares say, 
What doest thou?’ Towards t 
conclusion of the treatise, Luther 
places in a very strong light the 
overbearing conduct of the popes 
towards all who ventured to dissent 
from them. ‘ Never have the popes 
vanquished, either by Scripture ot 
argument, any one who bas spoxen of 
written against them. Their alterna 
tive has always been to excommd- 
nicate, burn, or put them to death, 
through the mediam of kin 
princes, and others devoted to t 

a . 

.  Lothes’s hostility to the canon 
law deserves particular attention. 
He was by this time aware, that 


without the abolition of ~~ va 
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derous and ill digested code, the pro- 
jected Reformation in religion would 
confer only a limited benefit on 
mankind. It is deeply to be la- 
‘mented that he should have been 
jes successful in the one than in 
the other, I cannot more clearly 
the causes of his failure 
than by transcribing the words of 
his countryman, the learned and 
geeurate Boehmer, a well known 
of law : 
“Qn the introduction into Ger- 
of enlightened views in reli- 
gion, the canon law would probably 
bave been annihilated «had it not 
been for the interposition of the 
lawyers. Luther, even before shak- 
ing off the papal yoke, had detected 
the imperfection, fraud, and im- 
piety of this law. In his treatise 
aidressed to the emperor and the 
nobility, he expressed « wish that 
the ancient Jaws of Germany should 
betestored, a measure which, had it 
been effected, would have placed 
our affairs, both public and private, 
a much surer foundation. It 
would have led to greater anifor- 
mity in our ecclesiastical law, to 
the cessation of tedious law-suits, 
md tothe re-introduction of that 
n candour and honesty, which 
ae $0 conspicuous in the institutes 
of our ancestors. But Luther's 
in burning the canon law 
gwve deadly offence to the law- 
yes. Henning Goeden, and Jerome 
¢ were at that time pleaders 
ped reputation at Wittemberg, 
ot ges or professed to be- 
» that the abolition of the 
bey law would endanger the safe- 
ese. The fact was, that 
interest and convenience 
Were at stake, the canon law form- 
mg the rule of the whole mode of 
Sdure in law-suits. Hence arose 
interference of these men, who, 
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in an evil hour, proved the cause of 
preventing the abolition of the ca- 
non law, and the so much desired 
reform of ecclesiastical and civil 
law. The fact is, that from their 
ignorance of the’ law of, nature and 
moral philosophy, the lawyers were 
ill qualified’ to supply the want of 
the regulations established Y along 
course of precedents. naccus- 
tomed to exercise their reasoning 
and inventive powers, the blank 
occasioned by the absence of the 
canon law presented to their ima- 
ginations an irremediable chasm. 
Moreover, the study of the canon 
law had long been an object of great 
ambition, and superiority in the 
knowledge of it formed one of the 
leading features of professional dis- 
tinction.’ 

“‘ We hare already adverted to 
the favourable disposition of Eras- 
mus towards Luther and his writ- 
ings. On the condemnation of Lu- 
ther’s doctrine by the subservient 
universities of Louvain and . Co- 
logne, Erasmus was prompted to 
address to Spalatin a set of axioms 
on the Lutheran cause. He had 
scarcely put them out of his hands, 
when, with bis usual timidity, he 
begged that they might be returned 
to him lest they might do him an 
injary with the- pope’s nuncio. 
These axioms however have been 
preserved, and the sentiments of so 
eminent a scholar deserve to be 
noticed. In the passage referring 
to the act ef the two seniversities, 
he says, ‘ The motive of the pro- 
ceeding is bad ; it simi eh tees 
nic rule, and a wish to discobrage 
literary effort. Out of so many 
universities, two only have con- 
demned Luther; and they have 
done nothing more than publish a 
sentence, for they bave not confuted 


him, nor do they agree 
D2: themselves. 
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themselves,’ The court of Rome, 
however, thought proper to lay 
great stress on the sanction of these 
public bodies. Honourable men- 
tion of it was made in the bull, and 
the universities were called ‘ agri 
dominici piisissime, religtosissime 
cultrices.’ 

** In the course of this year, the 
elector Frederick being at Cologne, 
an interview took place between 
him and Erasmus. [t was on this 
occasion that Erasmus made the lu- 
dicrous remark, that Luther had 
offended in two capital points— 
‘He had touched the pope's su- 
premacy and the bellies of the 
monks.’ 

** Luther, according to his usual 
practice, replied with great spirit to 
the condemning sentence of the 
universities of Cologne and Lou- 
vain. A new antagonist soon after 
appeared in a Franciscan monk at 
Leipsic, named Augustine. To him 
also Luther gave a speedy reply ; 
and in fact, he was indebted to the 
writings of opponents for a consi- 
derable share of the publicity of his 
cause. Even Cajetan now came 
forward and displayed his whole 
scholastic skill in asserting the di- 
vine origin, and the infallibility of 
the pope. On the other hand there 
appeared on the side of Luther, and 
in support of the cause of tree in- 
quiry, an essay from the pen of 
Ulrich Hutton, a young man of 
fortune and literary talents. He 
published Leo's bull, and anmexed 
to it short scholia, exposing in very 
bold language the weakness of the 
papal arguments, and the presump- 
tuous encroachments of that court. 

** This auxiliary publication was 
soon followed by one from Luther, 
who was too confident of his cause 
to remain inactive. The title of 
this address to the public bore the 
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stamp of his usual boldaess—it woe 
an * Answer to the execrable bull 
of Antichrist.’ In this, and ig 
another treatise which speedily came 
forth, be passed in review the whole 
of the forty-one propositions epu- 
merated by Leo. No longer satis. 
fied with offering these propositions 
as subjects for disputation, he af- 
firmed them to be incontrovertibly 
true. So highly was this work 
esteemed at the court of Saxony, 
that, Spalatin translated it from the 
Latif into German. 

** The pope now thought the time 
had come to make a direct and 
pointed application to the elector 
rederick, on the subject of Luther. 
With that view he sent, in the end 
of October, two nuncios, Jerome 
Aleander and Marinus Caracciolus, 
to Frederick, who was then at Co- 
logne. Both were distinguished 
dignitaries of the church and mem- 
bers of the Conclave. They en- 
larged on the danger to which Ger- 
many was exposed by Luther's exe- 
crable writings, and, alter request- 
ing that his books should be burned 
and himself either imprisoned or 
sent to Rome, Aleander proceeded 
to state that the emperor, and all 
the other princes who had been ap- 
pled to, had consented to the pope's 
demand. The investigation ot Lu- 
ther’s cause had, he added, been 
committed by the pontiff to him 
and Eckius. Urgent as this appli- 
cation was, the nuncios proved un- 
able to extract an explicit answer 
from the wary Frederick. He te- 
plied in general térms, that it was 
a matter of great moment, and re 
quired mature deliberation. On tie 
4th Nov. he returned an answer by 
his ministers, but took care to ad- 
here to the same general language 
as before. He declared ‘ that the 
request was very unexpected on his 


part, 
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rt, and that, while at a distance 
trom home, he had beard that 
Eckius, contrary_to the tenor of the 
tifical decree, had wished to in- 
not only Luther, but other 
learned men in his dominions, an 
assumption of power, on the part of 
an unauthorized individual, which 
could not but be extremely offen- 
sive to him. Having becn absent, 
he could not say with certainty what 
had-becn done by Luther and others 
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after receiving the pope's bull; but 
it might happen that in consequence 
of the provocation given to hin, 
there was a general disposition to 
approve of his proceedings.’ Fi- 
nally, he requested ¢ that learned 
and good men should converse in a 
friendly manner on the whole busi- 
ness, and that Luther should be 
accounted entitied to protection, and 
have an opportunity to plead hig 
cause,” 





DsaTH AND CHARACTER oF LUTHER, 


(From 


E are now arrived at Lu- 

ther’s fifty-fourth year, 
the period of his life at which his 
attacks of ill health first became 
serious. Excess in sedentary con 
finement had concurred with men- 
tal agitation to expose to severe in- 
roads a constitution which had ne. 
ver been strong. The chief sup- 
port of his health had consisted (in 
his steady temperance; an advan- 
lage to which he, no doubt, owed 
the preservation of it during the 
years subsequent to the indisposi- 
tion which we are now about to 
mention. 

“In the beginning of 1537, Lu- 
ther was afflicted with a strangury, 
aid the symptoms were so severe 
that both he and his friends beran 
¥ despair of his life. In a letter to 
“§ wile of 1Sth February, he thus 
expressed Himself: * In short, I was 
at the point of death, and I com- 
mended you and our little ones to 
God, our Or I had given 
up all hopes of se eng you again, 
and felt great sy mpathy for you, 
laid My account with the grave; 


} 
Ji Ina ster, 


1e€ same. | 


but so many prayers and tears were 
poured out to God for my recovery, 
that it pleased him to afford me ree 
lief, and I am now considerably re- 
vived.’ 
«During this alarming illness, 
much anxiety was manifested for 
his recovery as well by his friends 
as by the public characters who fa- 
voured the Reformation. His re- 
covery appears to have been com- 
plete, and he was enabled to resume 
his Jabours in the cause of religion, 
in these he steadily persevered dur- 
ing the remaining nine years of his 
life. He prepared for the press two 
editions of his great work, the trans- 
lations of the Bible, and published 
them successively in 1541 and 1545, 
He collected also his various com- 
positions, and printed them in a 
connected shape, with an introduces 
tion which has supplied many use- 
ful materials to his biographers. He 
continued to discharge, with his 
accustomed zeal, his official daty as 
a preacher and a_ professor He 
published, likewise, commentaries 
on varioys parts of Scripture, and 
showed 
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showed no inclination to relinquish 
his former habit of sending forth a 
popular treatise whenever circum- 
stances in the state of religion ap- 
peared to call for it. But, amid these 
Various.occupations, it was remarked 
that his enterprizing spirit appeared 
to undergo abatement, and that in 
his latter years, he was found to 
hazard no new doctrines. This al- 
teration should, however, be ascrib- 
ed as much tothe matured state of 
the Reformation as to the progress 
of Luther's years.. The season was 
now come in which it was fitter to 
defend established opinions than to 
advance others that were new. Ju- 
dicious and appropriate as this plan 
of conduct was, it has unavoidably 
the effect of shortening the narra- 
tive of Luther's latter years. An 
account of his publications at this 
time of life would be, in a great 
measure, a recapitulation of the 
subjects mentioned in the former 
part of our beok. 

** An event of great importance 
to the progress of the Reformation, 
in Luther's neighbourhood, took 
place in 1539. ‘Lhis was the death 
of his obstinate opponent, George, 
Duke of Saxony. So bigotted was 
this prince to the last, that he intro- 
duced into his will a clause, be- 
queathing his territory to the em- 
peror and king of the Romans, if 
bis brother Henry, who was his 
natural successor, should apostatize 
from the Catholic religion. Hen- 
ry, however, knew too well the 
secret wish of his subjects to be 
alarmed at this death-bed menace. 
He lost no time in inviting Luther 
along with other reformers to Leip- 
sic, and in accomplishing, with 
their assistance, that revolution in 
the mode of worship which had long 
been desired by the people. 

* The years 1540 and 1541 were 


remarkable for conferences held 
between the leading advocates of 
the. Protestants and Catholics with a 
view to an agreement on the prin- 
cipal topics in dispute. These took 
place, first at Worms, and after- 
wards, under circumstances of 
greater solemnity, at Ratisbon, 
This measure originated with the 
Protestants, and had the cordial 
wislies of the German Catholics, 
who desired, above all things, the 
restoration of tranquillity in their 
native country. A greater approx- 
imation to concord was made on 
this than on any former occasion; 
Melancthon and Bucer on the part 
of the Protestants, and Grapper, a 
canon of Cologne, on that of the 
Catholics, conducting their disquisi- 
torial labours in a very friendly 
tone. Eckius also assisted at these 
conferences, and appears to’ have 
dropped much of the vehemence of 
his earlier years. After all, the 
trouble of these distinguished scho- 
lars turned to very little account, as 
the points on which they agreed 
had little application to practice. 
They: concurred in speculative te- 
nets, but differed widely in regard 
to that most important toptc, the 
pope’s authority. Had they even 
gone the length of harmonizing oa 
this point, matters would have been 
little farther advanced, as the pope 
and the Italian Catholics disclaimed 
the concessions made by the Ro- 
mish doctors at these conferences, 
and disapproved of the measure al- 
together. Luther, who had . 
idea of compromise, remonstrate 
resolutely against the yielding ow 
‘adopted by his friends ; a 
young elector of Saxony cordia , 
joined him in disapproving al! sue 
concessions. They looked we 
confidently to the eventual trump 
of their cause, and the pros™s 
made, 
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made, from year to year, by the Re- 
formation appeared to justify their 


«It was in 1545, in Luther's 
sixty-second year, that his consti- 
tution began to exhibit strong symp- 
toms of deeline. He had for some 
time back been subject to attacks 
of a malady not unusual among se- 
dentary men—the stone; and in 
this year, the attacks of the com- 
pint became both more frequent 
and severe. At midsummer his 
friend Pontanus mentioned in a let- 
ter that Luther had then laboured 
during eight days under that excru- 
ciating disease. In addition, his 
attacks of head-ache, which had 
long been troublesome, now as- 
sumed an aggravated appearance. 
The injury caused to the system by 
thess attacks was manifest in the 
impaired sight of one of his eyes. 
Such a complication of illness led 
bis friends, as well as himself, to 
couclude that the period of his dis- 
solution was not very remote. On 
the part of his enemies an indecent 
wish to anticipate the event did not 
dllow them to wait the progress of 
ature. Impatient to record the 
end of the nan who had been fore- 
Most in the career of Reformation, 
they published premature accounts 
ot his death and funeral. They had 
éven the malignity to assert tat the 
course of nature was inverted, and 
that the elements themselves bad 


testified their abhorrence of the he-. 


retic. Luther, however, lived long 
fnough to publish a contradiction, 
and to expose to shame the propa- 
Bors of these falsehoods, 
“ Bat bodily infirmity was not 
only misfortune of Luther. 
constitutional ardour which 
enabled him to brave the threats of 
ecclesiastical and temporal rulers 
*# connected with a yemper, pro- 
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ductive, in several respects, of much 
uneasy sensation to its possessor. 
The etfect produced by the opinions 
of Zwinglius throughout a consi- 
derable part of the reformed body 
appears.to have caused him much 
disquietude, His own arguments 
on the long disputed subject of the 
sacrament were by no means of that 
clear and forcible nature that ena- 
bled him either to persuade others 
or to establish completely bis owa 
conviction. ‘The want of ecarnegt- 
ness, too, in this point, of the fnend 
of his heart, Melancthon, was a 
source of great vexation to him. 
That eminent man, as different 
from Luther in point of temper as 
can well be imagined, was con- 
tented to be regarded as a disciple 
of the. Reformer, They had la- 
boured together during many years, 
and bad gone through |ite with a 
harmony aod cordiality which has 
seldom been surpassed. Whether 
Melancthon privately favoured the 
Zwinglian notion of the sacrament, 
and was withheld from an open 
declaration by respect tor his friend, 
is not known; but that he did not 
enter with any ardour into Luther's 
tenets on that subject, is abun- 
dantly apparent. By a man of Lu- 
ther’s zeal the slightest deficiency o 
acquiescence in religious doctrine 
was magnified into confirmed oppo- 
sition, ‘The elector of Saxony, ap- 
prehensive of the progress of dis 
union among the Protestants, 
thought it necessary to commission 
his chancellor Poptanus, to recom- 
mend forbearance to Luther on the 
subject of the sacrament, 

‘* It happened also very unfor- 
tunately, that the evening of Lu- 
ther's day was clouded by an alter- 
cation with the lawyers on the sub- 
ject of clandestine marnages. Dah 
strong was the efigct of this accue 
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mulation of chagrin, that Luther 
lost his attachment to his favourite 
city, Wittemberg, and left it, in 
the month of July, (1545,) appa- 
rently determined never to return. 
His wife remaining there,he charg- 
ed her to inform his friends Pome- 
ranus and Melancthon that he had 
retired, because he could no longer 
endure the contradiction and dis- 
pleasure to which he was subjected. 
This intelligence, when it came to 
be publicly known at Wittemberg, 
was productive of deep and general 
regret; Luther having long been 
endeared to the inhabitants, both 
by the sincerity of his heart and by 
the extraordinary services which 
he had rendered to their city. His 
fame in early life, as a professor, 
and his wonderful reputation after 
becoming a reformer, had attracted 
crowds of students to the university, 
and had been the source of great ad- 
vantage to the citizens. Melanc- 
thon's affection for him continued 
unabated, and so deeply was he 
distressed by his departure, that 
without inquiring whether his 
grievances were well founded, he 
was eager to follow and pass in 
his society the remainder of life. 
The consequence of this concurrent 
feeling was an application, on the 
part of the university, to the elector 
(on Ist August) intreating him most 
earnestly to use his influence and 
authority to prevail on Luther, 
whom they called their dear and 
reverend father, to return. They 
promised that whatever had given 
him offence should be corrected. 
The elector wrote forthwith to 
Luther, in the kindest and most.af- 
fectionate manner, and even took 
the trouble to send his physician, 
Razenberg, to whom he begged that 
he would unbosom himself in the 
most confidential manner. Luther 


‘ 
yielded to those cordial solicits. 
tions, and consented to resume once 
more his residence at W iitemberg, 
Here, though declining health pe. 
cessarily contracted the degree of 
his exertion, ke continued to write 
against the doctors of Louvain ana 
other adherents of the papacy with 
an energy that revived the recollee- 
tion of his better years, 

‘Though Luther continued in 
his original poverty, and had little 
ambition to interfere in affairs of 
business, bis integrity and high 
character for judgment induced 
many persons to apply to him for 
advice, A dispute had for some 
time existed between the counts of 
Mansfeld respecting the brass and 
silver mines at Kisleben, his native 
place, He had been prevailed on 
to undertake the difficult task of 
attempting to compose these dif- 
ferences, and had actually made a 
journey thither, bet without. sve- 
cess. ‘The parties now appearing 
more disposed to reconciliation, he 
was again induced, notwithstanding 
his infirmity, ta undertake a repe- 
tition of the journey. In doing this 
he complied with the wish both of 
the counts of Mansfeld and of the 
elector of Saxony, who had inte- 
rested himself in the business. ‘That 
Luther was in a very feeble state 
will appear from the following ex- 
tract of a letter to a friend, written 
on 17th January, 15460, only six 
days before he set out. ‘1 write 
to you though old, decrepid, inac- 
tive, languid, and now p ssessed of 
only one eye. When drawing 10 
the brink of the grave, I had hopes 
of obtaining a reasonable shave of 
rest, but 1 continue to be over 
powered with writing, preaching, 
and business, in the same mannet 
as if I had not discharged my part 


in these duties in the early - 
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oflife. Razenberg had some time 
hefore prescribed the opening of an 
igae in his lett leg. This was found 
to afford him considerable relief, 
and to enable him to walk to 
charch and to the university to lec- 
ture, On going to Eisleben, how- 
ever, he neglected to take proper 
dresings with him, and, from the 
ressure Of business, unfortunately 
paid it little or no attention, a neg 

lect which was evidently a cause of 
geerlerating his death. 

“Nothing could be more indi- 
eative of Luther's ardour than the 
uidertaking of a journey in the 
month of January, under such a 
pessore of bodily infirmities. The 
river Issel having overflowed its 
bunks, he was five days on the road, 
His companions were his three sons, 
John, Martin, and Paul, and his 
steady friend, Justus Jonas. The 
counts of Mansfeld rode out, at- 
tended by a hundred horsemen, and 
followed by a crowd of adherents to 
the reformed doctrine, to mect the 
ulastrious stranger. Soon after en- 
tering Kisleben, Luther suffered an 
access of extreme debility, a circum- 
“ance not unusual with him on en- 
gaging in a matter of deep interest. 
But this attack was more serious 
thn on former occasions. He re 
covered, however, and seemed to 
enjoy the hospitality which bis 
friends were anxious to show him. 
His time was past in attention to 
his customary hours of daily prayer, 
in the transanction of the busisess 
which had called him to*£isleben, 
and in cheerful and good humoured 
> re maragy He partook twice of 
es a supper, and preached 

."F four times’ before the pro- 
—e of his malady led 
‘eo rogaine of hisframe. Af- 
Bislebe g nearly three weeks at 

0, his illness was productive 
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of a fatal termination. He expired, 
surrounded by friends, and under a 
full sense of the nature of his situa- 
tion, A letter written by Jonas to 
the elector of Saxony, a few hours 
after the occurrence of this melan- 
choly event, gives a clear and faith- 
ful account of the circumstances at- 
tending it: 

«Tt is with a sorrowful heart that 
I communicate the following in- 
formation to your highness. Al- 
though our venerable father in 
Christ, Doctor Martin Luther, felt 
himself unwell before leaving Wit- 
temberg, as also during his journey 
to this place, and complained of 
weakness on his arrival; he was 
nevertheless present at dinner and 
supper every day in which we were 
engaged in the business of the 
counts. His appetite was pretty 
good, and he used humorously to 
observe that in his native country 
they well knew what he ought to 
eat and drink. His rest at night 
also was sucb as could not be com- 
plained of. His two youngest sons, 
Martin and Paul, were accustomed, 
along with me and one or two men 
servants, to sleep in his bed-room, 
accompanied sometimes by M. 
Michael Celius, a clergyman of 
Eisleben. As he had for some time 
back been accustomed to have his 
bed warmed, we made it a rule to 
do this regularly before he retired to 
rest. Every night on taking leave 
of us, he was accustomed to s3y 
‘pray to God that the cause of bis 
church may prosper, for the Council 
of Trent is vehemently enraged 
against it.’ The physician who at- 
tended caused the medicines to 
which he had been accustomed to 
he brought from Wittemberg ; and 
his wife, of ber own acrord, sent 
some others. The affairs of the 


counts of Mansfcld continued to re- 
quire 
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quire his att@ntion every other day, 
or sometimes at an interval of two 
days. He was accustomed to trans- 
act business for one or two hours, 
along with Welfgang, prince of 
Anhalt, and Jobn Henry, Count 
Schwarzburg. But yesterday, Wed- 
nesday the 17th of February, prince 
Auhalt, Count Schwarzburg, and 
the rest of us, prevailed on him to 
remain in his study tiil mid-day, and 
to do no business. He walked 
through the room in his undress, 
looked at times out of the window, 
and prayed earnestly. He was all 
along pleasant and cheerful, but 
took occasion to say to Coelius and 
me; ‘1 was boro and baptized at 
Eisleben, what if | shou!d remain 
aud die here.’ Jn the early part of 
the evening he began to complain 
of an oppression at his breast, and 
had it rubbed with a linen cloth. 
This afforded him some ease. A 
lie after he said, ‘ It is not plea- 
sant to me to be alone,’ and repaired 
to supper in the parlour. He ate 
with appetite, was cheerful and even 
jocular, He expounded several re- 
markable passages in scripture, and 
said, once or twice in the course of 
conversation, ‘ If [ succeed in ef- 
fecting conco:d between the pro- 
prietors of my native couotry, I 
shall return bome and rest in my 
grave.’ 

“After supper he again com- 
plained of the oppression at his 
breast, and asked tor a warm linen 
cloth. He would not allow us to 
send for medical assistance, and 
slept on a couch during two hours 
anda balt. Cerlius, Drachsted, the 
master of the house, whom he called 
im along with bis wife, the town 
clerk, tbe two sons and myself, sat 
by him watching till half-past ele- 
ven. He then desired that his bed 
wight be warmed, which was dane 
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with great care, I, his two 3008, 
his servant Ambrose whom he had 
brought from Wittemberg, and other 
servants, lay down in the same 
room ; Ceehius was in the adjoining 
room. At one in the morning he 
awoke Ambrose and me, and de. 
sired that one of the adjoining rooms 
might be warmed, which was dove. 
He then said to me, ‘ O Jonas, how 
lf am; I feel an oppressive weight 
at my breast, and shall certainly die 
at Eisleben.’ I answered, ‘ God, our 
heavenly Father, will assist you 
by Christ whom you have preached,’ 
Meantime, Ambrose made haste 
and led him, after he got up, into 
the adjoining reom. He got thither 
without any other assistance, and in 
passing the threshoid said aloud, 
‘ Into thy hands | commit my spi- 
rit.’ He then began to walk about, 
but iu a short time asked for warm 
linen cloths. Meantime we had 
sent into the town for two physi- 
cians who came immediately. Count 
Albert likewise being called, be 
came along with the cauntess, the 
latter bringing some cordials and 
other medicines. Luther now pray- 
ed, saying, ‘ O my heavenly Father, 
eternal and merciful God, thou bast 
revealed to me thy Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. I have preached him, 
I have confessed him, | love bim, 
and I worship him as my dearest 5a 
viour and Redeemer, him whom the 
wicked persecute, accuse, and blas- 
pheme.’ He then repeated ibree 
times the words of the psalm, * Into 
thy hands J commit my spirtt —God 
of truth, thou bast redeemed me. 
Whilst the physicians and we ap 
plied medicines, he begea '0 love 
bis voice and to become taint; Pet 
did he answer us, though we cae 
aloud to him and moved bim. 

the countess again giving him & 
little cordia}, and the n ~ 
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ing that he would attempt to 

ve an answer, he said, in a feeble 

ine ot voice to Carlius cud me, ‘ yes’ 
we po,” according as the question 
wemed to require. When we said 
w him, ‘ Dearest father, do vou 
rerily confess Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, our Saviour and Redeemer,’ 
he replied, ‘ Yes,’ so as to be dis- 
tinctly beard. Afterward his fore- 
head and face began to get cold, 
wd although we moved him and 
alld him by name, he gave no 
aiswer, but, with bis hands clasped, 
coutinned to breathe slowly until 
heexpired between two and three 
édock. John Henry, Count 
Schwartzburg, arrived carly and was 
present at his death.—'] hough much 
flected by the loss of him who has 
been our teacher during (twenty-five 
years, we have thought it proper to 
give your highness the earliest inti- 
mation of bis death, that you may 
be pleased to give us directions con- 
ceming the funeral. We shall re- 
main here until we receive them. 
We pray also that you may write to 
the count how to proceed. He 
would like to retain the body in Lu- 
ther's native country, but he will 
obey the orders of your highness. 
We also beg your highness to write 
tohis wife, to Melancthon, Pome- 
ramus, and Cruciger, because you 
know better how to do it than we. 
May God, our omnipotent Father, 
~ om you and us in our afflic- 


‘ Euleben, Thursday, 18th Feb, 1546." 


“This affecting letter reached the 
‘tor of Saxony on the day on 
Which it was written. He imme- 
ly intimated to the counts of 

ld how much he was affected 

by Luther's death, and requested 
to permit the body to be 
taway, that it might be bu- 
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ried in the church of All Saints at 
Wittemberg. Jonas hos given a 
minute account of the removal of 
the body and of the interment. 

*«* The day after his death, 19th 
Februam , at two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, the body was brought with 
great solemnity into the church of 
St. Andrew, the largest at Kisleben. 
It was attended by the Prince of 
Anhalt, the prince's brothers, and 
many other noblemen, along witha 
number of ladies of rank, and an 
immense concourse of the lower 
orders. Jonas preached the funeral 
sermon from the fourth chapter of 
1 Thessalonians, verse is4th, * If 
we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus, will God bring with him, 
When he had concluded, the con- 
gregation separated, having left the 
body in the church under the care 
of ten citizens, who were to guard 
it during the night. On hearing 
that the body was to be carried to 
Wittemberg, Michael Carlius gave 
a discourse next morning, taking his 
text from Isaiah Ivii. verse Ist. 
‘The righteous perisheth, and no 
man layeth it to heart—none con- 
sidereth that the righteous is taken 
away from the evil to come, He 
shall enter into peace.’ After mid- 
day, ail ibe persons whom we have 
mentioned, accompanied the body 
from the church through the city 
and beyond the gate. The country- 
men, assembled by the ringing of 
bells, came, with their wives and 
children, with tears in their eyes, to 
meet the melancholy procession, 
The body was brought to Halle 
about five in the afternoon, and was 
met at the gate by the senators and 
clergy. The streets of the city 
were. so crowded by the multitude, 
that the procession moved on with 
difficulty. The hour was too late 


for the delivery of a discourse, but 
a psalm 








a psalm (the 130th) was given out, 
and sung in solemn harmony by the 
numerous assemblage. Early next 
morning the senate, clergy, and 
scholars attended the departure of 
the body. On Monday, 22d, the 
funeral reached Wittembérg, and 
was received at the gate by the 
senate, the members of the univer- 
sity, and a numerous body of citi- 
zens. From the gate the procession 
moved, in solemn order, to the 
church, the Prefect of Wittemberg, 
with the Counts of Mansfeld and 
their horsemen, leading the way. 
The body followed in a carriage, 
and Luther's wife and family, ac- 
companicd by his brother James 
from Mansfeld, were immediately 
behind. Next came the rector of 
the university and several sons of 
counts, princes, and barons, who 
were students at Wittemberg. Pon- 
tanus, Melancthon, Jonas, Pomera- 
nus, Cruciger, and other elderly 
ecclesiastics, now appeared, and 
were succeeded by the professors, 
the senators, the students, and the 
citizens. An immense crowd of 
the lower orders followed in the 
rear, The body was deposited in 
the church on the right of the pol- 
pit. After the singing of hymns, 
Pomeranus ascended the pulpit, and 
delivered an excellent discourse. 
When he had cencluded, Melanc- 
thon pronounced a funeral oration, 
which, while it bore affecting marks 
of his personal sorrow, was intended 
to afford consolation to othe Ts, and 
to alleviate the grief of the church, 
These melancholy offices being per- 
formed, the body was committed to 
the grave by several members of 
the university. A stone was placed 
over the grave, with a plain inscrip- 
tion, expressive merely of the name 
and age. A picture of Luther and 


au epitaph were afierwards aflixed 





his resolution. 
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to the wall by order of the Univer, 


sity.’ 


“* We are now about to bring our 
account of this distin: guished mag 
toaclose. We have followed him 
throughout a career, which, if pot 
lengthened in point of time beyond 
the ‘ordinary course of nature, was 
rendered for ever memorable by his 
indefatigable activity of mind. At 


whatever age we covtemplate Lu. 


ther, we find the traits of no come 
mon disposition. While yeta boy, 
we have scen him devoting himself 
with ardour to study, and outstrip. 
ping his youthful con:petitors in 
classic attainments. Advancing to- 
wards manhood, he loses indeed a 
valuable portion of time in acquit 
ing a familiarity with the barbarous 
jargon of the schoois; but his pro- 
gress in this unproiitable depart 
ment is such as to afford a satistac- 
tory indication of bis success in a 
better cause. When arrived at the 
time of life for making choice of 
a profession, he exhibits strking 
marks of a decided character. Young 
as he was, he had determined to de- 
vote hinself to the service of God, 
and no intreaty of triends, no temp- 
tation of emolument could shake 
faving taken the 
‘ome an in- 


conclusive siep and bec . 
he avoids 


habitant of a monastery, 
the idle and uninstructive habits of 
his brethren, and, without the aid 
of any advising frie ‘nd, devotes him- 


self to theo!ogic al research. In this 
he resolutely pe rseveres, notwith- 
standing the ridicule of those around 
him, whose knowledge of theit 
duty was confined to the repetition, 
by rote, of a lew pr aye rs, and who 
had allowed a copy of the Bible 
in a COT 


to lie for years neglected 


ner. 
“6 b 5 r -arkable 
By one of those re dpe 
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gispensations of Providence, which 


epdered Luther the instrument of 


so much public good, he was early 
din a situation to distribute to 
others the fruits of his study. 
h called to officiate as a 
teacher of philosophy, and for some 
time, perhaps, inadequately quali- 
fied to fill the theological chair, the 
bent of inclination remained as be- 
fore, and he embraced the first fa- 
yourable opportunity of making his 
duty consist in that which had long 
heen his delight. By this change 
he was placed in the situatioa best 
fitted to enable him to instruct 
others, and to prosecute his re- 


warches into the true nature of 


Christianity. We find him accord- 
ingly holding for several years an 
assiduous, but tranquil course. The 
time which thus elapsed was suffi- 
cent to shake in him the foundation 
of the false impressions of youth, 
without being of a length to carry 
bim beyond the years of enterprising 
exertion, Under these circum- 
stances, it is so ordered that the 
ahases of papal corruption shall be 
brought under the eye of himself 
and bis countrymen in their most 
offensive shape. Luther is revolted 
athe sight, and ventures to com- 
meoce an opposition which, under 
adiflerent sov. reign, or in any other 
country in Europe, could hardly 
have failed to have been unsuccess- 
faland disastrous. ‘This opposition 
bears no mark of selfish motives— 
implies, on the contrary, a relin- 
@@ishment and forfeiture of profes- 
sonal advancement. In all Lu- 
§ proceedings, various as they 
a rd so boseehings, his treatises, 
taken = F apa We giscern no step 
a @ gratification of per- 
Sara kde is disinte- 
zealous ;—all is prompted 
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by an anxiety to understand and 
promulgate the word of God, 

** Though learned beyond his co- 
temporaries, Luther had much to 
dequire after coming forward as an 
author. His theological knowledge 
was derived, in great part, from the 
writings of the lathers, and, fami- 
liar as he was with Scripture, he 
had to study its most difficult pas- 
sages without the assistance of in- 
telligent commentators, It was 
more suitable, however, to his con- 
stitutional ardour to attack corrup- 
tion at once with the weapons 
which lay at hand, than to allow 
time to pass in preparing arms of a 
less defective character. Hence 
those changes and inconsistencies 
in particular topics, which, however 
suspicious in the eyes of the weak 
or the malignant, afford to the cori- 
siderate observer a complete evi- 
dence of his sincerity. Conscious 
of pure intention, Luther felt no 
shame in acknowledging the errors 
arising from haste, or engendered 
by early prejudice. He journeyed 
along the track of inquiry without 
assistance; he was obliged to feel 
his way; and it was only step by 
step that he acquired a knowledge 
of the true path. He was long in 
the hope that the head of the church 
would disapprove af the indecent 
sale of Indulgences, and would ex- 
tend support to the man who came 
forward to denounce it, When less 
confident of this support, he was 
inclined to ascribe to bad advisers 
that protection of vice of w hich he 
accounted the pontiff incapable. 
Nor could he prevail on himself to 
think otherwise, till after the most 
conclusive proofs that no integrity 
of motive was accounted a justifica- 
tion of the capital crime of deve- 


loping the corruption of the church. 
W hen 
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When this was clearly ascertained, 
Luther's choice was no longer doubt- 
ful—the establishment, which re- 
fased to listen to reform, became in 
his view an object for direct and 
unmitigated hostility. Many years 
of his life were yet to pass, and his 
views in points of doctrine were 
destined to undergo several changes ; 
but no solicitation or argument had 
effect in altering his behaviour to- 
wards the church of Rome. 

“* After his rapture with the pope, 
and the adoption of the new doc- 
trine by a numerous body of con- 
verts, Luther became one of the 
most conspicuous men in Europe. 
Princes embraced opportunities of 
conversing with him, and senates 
were not backward in applying to 
him for advice. These distinctions, 
and the influence attached to them, 
were enjoyed by Luther above twen- 
ty years, yet in no single instance 
eid be seek to turn them to his 
personal advantage. Indifference 
to muncy js not unfrequent among 
men of his secluded babits, but how 
few individuals would have _pos- 
sessed Luther's power witliout mak- 
ing it subservient to the acquisition 
of rank or honours? All these were 
disdained by him, and bis mind re- 
mained wholly occupied with the 
diffusion of religious troth. Even 
literary fame bad no attractiois for 
Luther. The improvement of the 
condition of his fellow creatures was 
the object which with him super- 
seded every other consideration. 
No temptation of ambition could 
remove him, in his days of cele- 
brity, from his favourite university 
of Wictemberg. While bis doc- 


trines spread far and wide, and 
wealthy cities would have been 
proud to receive him, Lather clung 
to the spot where he discharged the 
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duty of a teacher, and to the ase. 
ciates whom he had known in his 
season of humility. 

“© In considering Luther as an 
author, we are struck with the ex. 
tent and variety of his labours. 
They consist of controversial tracts, 
of commentaries on Scripture, of 
sermons, of leiters, and of narre. 
tives of the chief evenrs of his life. 
The leading feature of bis contro 
versial writings is an anvaried con. 
fidence in the goodness of his argus 
ments. It never seems to occur to 
him to entertain a doubt of the ac. 
curacy of the proposition which he 
undertakes to defend. It ur-weid. 
ably followed that he bestowed too 
little time on analyzing the reason- 
ing of others, and on reconsidering 
his own, His natoral temper led 
him to conceive strongly, and bis 
triumphs over the Romanist power- 
fully seconded this constitutional 
tendency. The same warmth led 
him to avail himself of the aid of 
whatever weapons were calculated 
to reach his adversary. Sarcasm in 
all its shapes, raillery, ridicule, é- 
rect personality, and even punning, 
abound in his controversial tracts to 
a degree which is hardly justified 
by the example of other writers of 
the age. Impatience and irtitabi- 
lity were his great faults, and they 
are abundantly conspicuous in bs 
writings. No sooner had he formed 
an idea of the motives, or of the 
doctrine of an jndividusl at variance 
with himself, than he made it the 
object of unsparing condemnstioa. 
Hence the endless complaints from 
adversaries of his precipitation and 
rudeness. Without desiring t0 
cuse such exceptionable characte 
istics, it is due to his memory ' 
observe that they originated in 9° 
mulignaat intention. "ae 
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not displayed towards inoffensive 
por were they meant as 
the foundation of lasting animosity. 
were often the ebullition of 
the moment, and appear to have 
heen carried, in the heat of compo- 
sition, to.a greater length than was 
intended at the outset. The free- 
dom Of his language in treating of 
the condnct- of the great, arose 
ly ftom constitutional ardour, 
sod partly from an habitual impres- 
gon of the all-powerful claims of 
truth, The lofty attitude so often 
asamied by Luther is not therefore 
to be attributed to pride or vanity. 
In treating of the Scriptures, he 
considered himself as acting in the 
presence of God, whose majesty 
and glory were so infinitely exalted 
sbove all created beings, as to re- 
duce to one and the same level the 
mificial distinctions of worldly in- 
sitations, Under this conviction 
the prince or the king’ who ‘ven- 
tured to oppose what Luther con- 
sidered the word of God, seemed to 
him no more exempted from severe 
epithets than the hamblest of his 
adversaries. However we may cen- 
sire the length to which his free- 
dom was carried, the boldness of 
bisconduct was, on the whole, pro- 
euetive of much good. An inde- 
pendent and manly tone in regard 
at Only to religion, but to civil 
erty, literature, the arts and 
mienees, was created and dissemi- 
one’ by his example. 
_ WS COmpositions of al] kinds, 
including sermons aod epistolary 
disquisinons, are calculated by bis 
Maguished biographer, Secken- 
rh extraordinary number 
undred and thirty-seven. 
ae consider, in addition, the 
oie “pe public duty, and the 
titnot fai his correspondence, we 
ail to admire the prodigious 
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[63] 
efforts of his industry. Where the 


inass Of writing was so large, we 
must expect little polish of style. 
Luther's imagination was vigorous, 
but the cultivation of taste engaged 
no part of his attention. His in- 
elegance of style has been chiefly 
remarked in his Latin publications, 
His taste in early life had been cor+ 
rupted by the barbarous diction of 
the scholastic divines, and in his 
riper years he was too inpatient to 
communicate the substance of his 
thoughts, to bestow much attention 
on the dress in which they ap- 
peared, It suited his ardour to 
commit to paper the impression of 
the moment, and to give free 
course to that excitement which 
grows strongly on men of his tem- 
er in the progress of composition. 
The consequence is that. his sen- 
tences are generally of great length ; 
the succeeding members appearing 
an expansion, and not unfrequently 
a repetition, of what had gone be- 
fore. No pains were taken to pro- 
mote clearness, and very little to 
correct ambiguity. As he was 
wholly indifferent to the praise of 
elegance, be gave bimself no trou- 
ble about the choice of words. 
When classical vocables did not rea- 
dily occur to him, he had no scru- 
ple in making a new word by giv- 
ing a Latin termination to an ex- 
pression borrowed from the Greek, 
or some other language. His ar- 
rangewent is equally defective, and 
the result of al! this is, that his 
works are full of obscure passages, 
Some of them are so mach in- 
volved, that it is next to impossible 
to make out the meaning. In bis 
German compositions the case is 
different. His translation of the 
Bible has been always admired, and 
his hymns have given way to versi~ 
fications ef Jater date in conse- 

quence 
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quence only of the progressive 
change in the language. 

** His theological system he pro- 
fessed to found altogether on the 
authority of Scripture. Such, it 
must be allowed, was in a greft 
measure the case, although his pre- 
dilection for the writings of Augus- 
tine influenced his creed to a degree 
of which. he was perhaps uncon- 
scious. Of his commentaries and 
sermons, many were printed from 
the notes of hearers, and, though 
generally shown to him _ before- 
hand, he was so ind:fferent to fame, 
so immersed in business, and so in- 
tent on the object of the moment, 
that he allowed them to go forth 
without much correction. The plan 
of his discourses, if plan it can be 
called, was not calculated to pro- 
cure him reputation on the score of 
composition, The leading points of 
controversy between him and the 
Catholics are introduced on all oc- 
casions, and some of his favourite 
doctrines, such as justification by 
faith without works, could never, 
he seems to have thought, be out of 
season, On the other hand, few 
writers discover greater knowledge 
of the world, or a happier talent in 
analyzing and illustrating the shades 
of character. In this respect Luther 
is greatly superior to those who 
form their notions of mankind in 
the stillness of their closet. It is 
equally remarkable that no man 
could display more forcibly the 
tranquil consolations of religion. 
Though unable to subdue his impe- 
tuosity of temper, he was anxious 
to moderate it, and seems to have 
been perfectly acquainted with the 
means which it is incumbent on us 
to use for that purpose. 

“Let us now turn aside from 
Luther's public character, and con- 
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template him in the scenes of pri- 
vate life. Warm as be was in tem. 
per, and unaccustomed to yield to 
authoritative demands, he Yet pos 
sessed much of the milk of human 
kindness. Few men entered with 
more ardour into the innocent plea- 
sures of society. His frankness of 
disposition was apparent at the first 
interview, and his communicative 
turn, joined to the richness of his 
Stores, rendered his conversation 
remarkably interesting. In treating 
of humorous subjects, he discovered 
as much vivacily and playfulness as 
if he had been a man unaccustomed 
to serious research. ‘The visitor of 
Luther's domestic circle was as- 
sured of witnessing a pleasing union 
of religious service with conjugal 
and paternal affectiin. His fond. 
uess for music continued during 
life, and spread a charm over the 
discharge of his serious duties. He 
was alwavs a zealous advocate for 
the use of music in public worship. 
In an evening before parting from 
his family and his friends, he was 
in the habit of regularly singing a 
hymn. This he usually did ima 
high key, and with ail the advan- 
tage of a delightful voice. In bis 
hours of occasional dejection, music 
proved his most pleasant and effec 
tual restorative. It was much tobe re- 
gretted that his constitution, though 
apparently robust, by no meabs 
afforded him the steady enjoyment 
of health. Whether from taking 
too litle exercise, or from the re- 
peated occurrence of mental agila- 
tion, he was subject to frequent 
and severe head-aches. In respect 
to diet, he was remarkably abste- 
mious, a habit probably acquiced m 
the monastery, and continued in 
consequence of the sedentary ochiathl 
of his occupations. “The 
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« The diffusion of religious know- 
being always foremost in Lu- 
ther's mind, he was fond, when 
slong with his friends, of turning 
the conversation in that direction. 
Nor was there any objection to it 
on the part of his associates. The 
of his arguments, and the 
irit of bis illustrations, were cal- 
culated to divest serious topics of 
whatever might be forbidding, and 
to give them all the attraction of 
ects of amusement. The study 
iar elucidated by Luther, 
appeared no longer in the light of 
astask, and the ponderous writings 
of the Fathers seemed in his hands 
divested of their customary incum- 
branice. 

“If among the numerous vir- 
toes of Luther, we seek for that 
which ‘more particularly characte- 
naed him, we shall fix, without 
hesitation, on his contempt for the 
terrors of power. It was to this 
undaunted spirit that he was chiefly 
indebted for his usefulness and ce- 
lebrity. ‘To maintain the cause of 
truth, as a servant of God, was a 
task in which no denger could. ap- 
pal him. His courage arose from 
ho hasty resolution, and still Jess 
from any hidden ambition—it was 
4 firm, deliberate determination, 
founded on thorough conviction, 
tnd unconscious of abatement, un- 

the most embarrassing circum- 
ances. Regardless of the threats 
of foes, or the expostulations of 

*, he persevered in his course, 
ad looked forward, with patience 
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and confidence, ‘ to reap in joy what 
he had sown in tears.’ 

** Again, if we pass from the 
examination of his mind to a view 
of the different capacities in which 
he came before the public, we shall 
see him to greatest advantage in 
the character of a preacher. He 
mounted the pulpit full of his sub- 
ject, and eager to diffuse a portion 
of his stores among his audience. 
The hearer's attention was aroused 
by the boldness and novelty of the 
ideas; it was kept up by the ar- 
dour with which he saw the preacher 
inspired. In the discourse there 
was nothing of the stiffness of la- 
boured composition ; in the speaker 
no affectation in voice or gesture, 
Luther's sole object was to bring 
the truth fully and forcibly before 
his congregation. His delivery was 
aided by a clear elocution, and his 
diction had all the copiousness of a 
fervent imagination. 

** Luther Jeft the little property 
which he possessed to his dear 
Catherine de Bora. She removed 
afier his death to Torgau, and sur- 
vived him nearly seven years. His 
family, consisting of a daughter in 
addition to the three sons already 
mentioned, were relieved from hee 
reditary poverty by the liberality of 
the Elector of Saxony, and the 
cousts of Mansfeld. The grand- 
son of Paul, the youngest of Lu- 
ther’s sons, lived in the time of 
Seckendorff, and occupied a respecte 
able situation.” 
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Memoirs or THe Lite of Mr Groxor Frevearcx Cooke, or Covet 
Garven THe arre. 


[From Mr. Dunlap's Life of him} 


«oF rerun with reluctance to Mr. 

Cooke at MechanicHal),where 
the progress of those diseases, which 
had long before fastened their fangs 
upon him, was now rapid, and 
threatened a speedy termination of 
his eventfal life. | 

*« Happily for him, the hour of 
acute pain and mortal illness had 
not found him struggling with 

verty, or harassed by creditors ; 
he enjoyed all that affluence can 
bestow to alleviate disease; and had 
every attention paid to him, which 
kind and skilful physicians, sympa- 
thizing friends, and above all, a 
faithful and exemplary nurse in the 
person of Mrs. Cooke, could devise 
or bestow. 

«« The strength of his iron consti- 
tution was gone; no skill could 
arrest the approach of death, and 
on the 26th September, 1812, George 
Frederick Cooke breathed his last, 
aged 57 years and 5 months. 

Among the persons he remem- 
bered with particulur affection on 
his death-bed, were Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Charles Kemble, and Mr, 
Brandon. A ring which had been 
given to him by Mr. Charles Kem- 
ble, be desired might be sent to 
him, and the assurance of his affec- 
tionate remembrance to the three. 
His book of the ‘The Min of the 
World,’ with the part of Sir Perti- 
nax M‘Sycophant marked, has been 
sent, since his death, to Mr. John 
Philip Kemble; with what intent I 
know not, 

“* T owe to the kind politeness of 
Dr. Hosack the following letter on 





the subject of Mr. Cocke's diseases, 
last illness and death. 


“©* New York, March 16, 1833, 
*«* Dear Sir, 

“« « Upon referring to my memo- 
randa of the illness and death of 
Mr. Cooke, I find I have very litte 
to communicate that will prove in- 
teresting to your readers, except to 
those who feel an interest in what- 
ever relates to that distinguished 
character. His case does not, like 
that of his predecessor Garrick, re- 
pay the physician for its perusal, by 
the communication of an important 
medical truth; nor, like that-of 
Macklin, does it directly illastrate 
the effects of regularity and temper- 
ance, in attaining to great length of 
days; but it adds another lamented 
example, to the long cetalogue of 
those who have prematurely fallen 
the victims of intemperance; for by 
this species of suicide, as it ought 
to be denominated, Mr. Cooke 
destroyed one of the best constite- 
tions both of mind and body, that 
man could have possessed. You 
observe [ withhold nothing; bat 
disclose the whole truth. I trust, 
his biographer, this you alsowill do; 
for, to be a true portrait, the picture 
ghouwld have its shades and bac 
grouad. 

“«Te will be proper to observe, 
that on his passage from Europe to 
this country, Mr. Cooke was ! 
posed by an inflammatory fever, 
with which he was attacked two 
weeks after he left England. It 
ended in a deranged state of the 
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bowels, attended with costiveness, 
henerrboids, and occasional dis- 


charges of blood. 


“*« During his convalescence from 
that illness, he was deprived of his 
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accustomed spirituous drinks; for by 


the length of the voyage, the liquors 
had been all expended, 


of the ship 


when be was compelled to confine 


himself to water. 


This privation, 


though discothfiting to Mr. Cooke, 
produced a very salutary change’ in 
his constitution, for he arrived in the 
most perfect state of health. 

“* Mr. Cooke landed in New- 
York on the 16th of November, 
and took lodgings at the Tontine 
Coffee-house, from whence, in a 
few days, he removed to the family 
of Mr. Price, the manager of the 


theatre 


“* His fame having preceded him, 
his society was immediately sought 
for by the lovers of the drama, and 
those who were acquainted with his 


professional excellence. 


Notwith- 


sanding the temptations to indul- 
gence, to which he now necessarily 
became exposed, he observed, with 
Nery few exceptions, great abstinence 
aod regularity until the month of 


December. 


In the mean time, he 


completed his theatrical engage- 
ments in this city, without the least 


imputation of excess. 


1 am in- 


d, but whether correctly or 

Rot, your constant intercourse with 
t. Cooke will enable you to state, 
that daring the whole period of his 
eogagement, hé was so rigidly ab- 
“emious, that on the days of play- 
ing he regularly left the table at five 


ie 


» and prepared for his even- 
@cises; with the exception of 
Gt night, when, indeed, as 
Dius wished, 
“= the storm blew high, 


“ And spent itself on Caio’s head. 
« ° . . 
Having terminated his engage- 










































[67] 
ment in New-York, Mr. Cooke 
proceeded to Boston. On_ bis 


journey to and from that city, he 
endured much fatigue and distress 
from the roughness of the roads, the 
rapidity with which he travelled, 
and the coldness of the seasow, 
which was more severe during that 
winter, than we usually experience 
in the United States, 

‘© «© Of the weather, Mr. Cooke 
especially complained, and to it as- 
cribed many of his sufferings which 
ensued. But in addition to these 
sources of his disease, it is also to be 
remarked, that he had returned to 
the same habits of excess that, for 
many years before, he had indulged 
in Europe. The consequence was, 
a severe and alarming indisposition. 

‘* I was first requested to see Mr. 
Cooke on the 13th of March, 1811; 
but his friend Dr. Hugh M‘Lean, 
an eminent physician of ‘this city, 
informed me, that previously to my 
attendance, he had prescribed for 
him during several less severe at- 
tacks, of what he considered ap- 
proaching apoplexy, but which were 
readily removed by blood-letting, 
and other depleting remedies. 

«¢ «When I was first called to Mr. 
Cooke, I found him in a state of 
stupor, unabie to converse, or to 
communicate to me any account 
either of feelings, or the causes of 
his distress. 

«¢ « He also laboured under great 
oppresssion of the chest, which was 
manifested by a hurried and anxious 
respiration. These symptoms were 
attended with a full and frequent 
pulse, a heated skin, a furred tongue, 
and other evidences of excitement 
and general plethora. I also learned 
from his attendants that, for some 
days before, he had been indulging 
in his wine, bis favourite beverage, 
much more freely than vsual. 

E2 « Considering 
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** € Considering his complaints to 
be the result of an unusual fulness 
of his habit, and the too liberal use 
of stimulant drinks, I immediately 
directed twenty ounces of blood to 
be taken from his arm. By this 
evacuation, followed by an active 
cathartic, he was in a few hours 
sensibly relieved. In the evening 
of the same day, he had so far re- 
covered from the oppression both of 
his brain and Jungs, that he con- 
versed with me very freely of his 
situation, and the causes that had 
induced it. He then informed me, 
that prior to his confinement to bed, 
he had also complained of pain in 
his right side, referring it more im- 
mediately to the region of the liver; 
he, however, at that time, wanted 
some of the characteristic symptoms 
of an acute inflammation of that 
organ. 

*« «T observed that his spirits were 
greatly depressed whenever he con- 
versed upon the subject of his com- 
plaints; for he had now become 
conscious of the nature of his disease, 
and appeared to be fully apprized of 
the consequences, if he could not 
command fortitude enough to ab- 
stain from the causes that had pro- 
duced it. In one of those moments 
of despondency he asked me, with 
an earnestness and solicitude of 
mauner which I can never forget, if I 
thought his disease had proceeded to 
such a degree as likely to prove fatal 
to him; and if I then considered him 
in immediate danger; adding, that 
in such case he was desirous of 
making some communication to one 
or two persons in England, and par- 
ticularly referred to his old friend, 
an eminent surgeon of London, 
James Wilson, Esq. of Windmill- 
street, of whom he always expressed 
himself in terms of the greatest 
affection and respect. 





“ «Upon assuring him that hewas, 
for the present, relieved, and tha 
Richard would soon be himself again, 
his countenance lighted up, and for 
the moment he was re-animated. 

“« « He then became fearful that | 
had misconstrued the source of his 
anxiety about his own situation, and 
with some animation observed, 
‘ Doctor, I hope you do not con- 
ceive that I ask you these questions 
because I am afraid of dying—be 
assured I am not.’ Notwithstand- 
ing this assurance, however, I was 
convinced that Mr. Cooke was not 
so firmly steeled upon this subject 
as he would wish us to believe; on 
the contrary, he had his share of 
that ‘ cowardice’ which generally 
attach:s itself to human nature at 
the approach of dissolution, for 


€ Conscience does make cowards of us all.’ 


“ ¢ Perceiving, as I believed, the 
necessity of rallying his spirits, and 
of counteracting his despondency, 
whatever may have been the real 
source of it, I instantly replied, 
‘ that it would indeed be strange, if 
a man who, like Mr. Cooke, had 
been so much in the habit of dying, 
should be afraid of it.’ 

«© « This reply, though trifling in 
itself, and which by some, perhaps, 
may be considered as misplaced 
levity, had the effect I intended asa 
medicina mentis; for it more effec- 
tually conveyed my affected uncon- 
cern for his situation, and imparted 
more confidence to his mind than 
the most grave or solemn declaration 
that [ could have expressed. _ 

«©« In a few days, by attention fo 
his manner of living, Mr. Cooke re- 
covered, and proceeded to Philadel- 
phia. eh 

‘¢ € During his stay in that city 3° 
was so much caressed by his name 
rous friends and admirers, a 
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gre not surprized to find him again 

ting himse‘f. He according- 
ly, while in Philadelphia, was obiig- 
ed to undergo some occasional me- 
dical discipline. 

«*¢ After fulfilling his engagement 
in that city, he returned. to New- 
York in the month of May. I now 
found that he had not profited, ex- 
cept in pocket and in fame, by this 
visit to Philadelphia, for he had 
brought back with him an increased 
attachment to his old habits, with 
less power of resisting them. 

“Qn the 2uth of that month I 
was again called, to witness a similar 
attack, though in a slighter degree 
than that in which I had at first at- 
tended him; it however was readily 
removed by mild evacuations. 

“ Finding now that his repeated 
excesses, and the meais necessary to 
counteract them, had left hina some- 
what debilitated, I directed for him 
a bitter infusion, and other tonic 
Medicines; these, with attention to 
his diet, greatly improved his appe- 
lite and general] health. 

“* Having terminated his theatri- 
cal engagements, for that season, he 
paised a great part of the ensuing 


Mumer at the springs of Ballston,. 


aod ia travelling through the 
Mrthern and western” parts of this 
stale, 
“* About the beginning of the 
Plember following, his health 
ing much improved by the excur- 
Hons of the summer, and his release 
professional duty, he returned to 
the city. The winter campaign which 


followed, and occasional departures 


that temperate system of living 
Which had been enjoined upon him, 

Me 4 My _ suthicient firmness to 
‘Mt Dis old enemy, ed hi 

betes emy, renewed his 

*** Tn the following spring bh 
spring he re- 
oved from his lodgings at the 
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coffce-house, where he had passed 
the winter, to another part of the 
town. For some weeks he now 
lived in the most perfect retire- 
ment. 

** « His friend, Dr. M‘Lean, again 
called upon him, at his new place of 
residence, and observing Mr, Cooke 
to’ manifest some fuluess of the ab- 
domen, and swelling of the lower 
extremities, he immediately endéa- 
voured to alarm him, by expressing, 
in as strong terms as possible, the 
consequences which would inevitably 
ensue, unless he Gould change bis 
mode of life. For a few weeks this 
admonition bad the most salutary 
efticct. Mr. Cooke immediately 
abandoned the use of spirituous 
drinks, except in the form of very 
weak punch, and which he used in 
great moderation. He also rose 
early, and took daily exercise, at the 
saine time that he again, occupied 
his mind in miscellaneous reading, 
to which, when in health, he was 
greatly attached. ‘These habits were 
continued for some weeks, aad were 
followed by the most bencficial 
changes in his constitution. 

« € The swelling of his abdomen 
and extremities were’ both totally 
removed, His general health be- 
caine improved, and his mind re- 
covered its natural strength and 
cheerfulness. At this time, a6 was 
the case upon his first arrival in this 
country, Mr. Cooke had the most 
ample evidence of the salutary effects 
of temperance and exercise, in the 
removal of his complaints. 

« «Thus restored, he proceeded 
in the month of July to Providence, 
Rhode Island, to fulfil an engage- 
ment in that town, and where he 
closed his theatrical career. But 
upon his arrival in Providence, he 
unfortunately fell into the society 


of some kindred spirits, and was 
again 
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again seduced into his former babits. 
As predicted by Dr. M‘Lean, his 
dropsical complaints immediately re- 
turned, and soon increased. to so 
alarming a degree, that it was fear- 
ed he could not live to return to 
New-York. He, however, was 
brought back to this city in Sep- 
tember, and took lodgings at the 
Mechanic hall, where he remained 
until his death. Dr. M‘Lean visited 
him on his return, and prescribed 
for him such diuretics, and other 
evacuants, as his condition indicated ; 
bat bis compioits had assumed so 
formidable an appearance, that the 
doctor despaired of his recovery, and 
expressed bis opinion to the friends 
and connections of Mr. Cooke. At 
that time his abdomen had become 
very much enlarged, attended with 
great hardness in the region of the 
liver, and a sensible fluctuation, oc- 
casioned by water.in the cavity of 
the belly, His bowels, at the same 
time, were in a constant state of 
constipation, except when excited by 
the most drastic purgatives. His 
lower extremities were almost ana- 
sarcous, and a general yellowness 
was diffused over the surface of the 
body, all evidently pointing out the 
deranged condition of the liver, as 
well as the debilitated state of bis 
whole system. 

“¢ During the period of Dr. 
M‘Lean's attendance, Mr. Cooke 
was confined to his bed, excepting 
upon one day, when, by an extra- 
ordinary exertion, be lett his room 
for the purpose of dining with his 
friend Mr. Holman, who had just 
arrived from England. On the 17th 
of September I was again called upon 
to see Mr. Cooke, in consultation 
with Dr. M‘Lean. 1 immediately 
visited him, accompanied by Dr. 
John W. Francis, a young physi- 
©i92 with whom I had lately form- 


ed a connexion in practice, and who 
afterwaris, by his consiant attend. 
ance upon Mr. Cooke, very moch 
contributed to soothe and allay the 
distiesses which he endured in this 
his last illness. Mr. Cooke's strength 
was now so far expended, that we 
found it impossible to prescribe apy 
thing that was likely to prove asetul 
for the removal ot his disease ; ue 
therefore, from this period, directed 
our attention chiefly to the relief of 
particular symptoms; as they occa- 
sionally appeared during the pro- 
gress of his complaint. On the 
evening of the 25th, he was seized 
with sickness at the stomach, which 
Was soon succeeded by violent vo- 
miting, and the discharge of a large 
quantity of black, grumous blood ; 
by this evacuation his strength was 
suddenly exhausted; but the vomit- 
ing was at length allayed by a mix- 
ture of Jaudanum antl mint-water, 
directed for him by Dr. Francis, 
who remained with him throughout 
the night, hourly expecting his 
decease. Mr. Cooke, however, sur- 
vived until six in the morning, when 
in full possession of bis mental facul. 
ties, and the perfect consciousness 
of his approaching change, he calmly 
expired, 

“* A few hours afier his death, 
having obtained perinission from 
Mrs. Cooke, accompanied by Dr. 
Francis, I examined the body, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state 
of the abdominal viscera, and espe- 
cially that of the liver. Upon opet- 
ing the belly, we found it to contam 
abuut four quarts of water; but the 
liver, to our great surprise, did not 
exceed the tsval dimensions of thet 
viscus; it was, however, astonish- 
ingly hard, and of a much ligivter 
colour than is natural to that orga?) 
its texture, too, was uneommonly 


dense, making considerable = 
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ance to the knife; in its internal 
wracture it was so bard and unyield- 
ing, that very few traces of its vessels 

be found, and the circulation 

h it had evidently long since 

to be regularly pertormed : it 
exhibited precisely that peculiar tu- 
berculous appearance, which was first 
pointed out by Dr. Baillie of Lon- 
don, in his Morbid Anatomy. It 
also deserves to be remarked, that in 
the case of Mr. Cooke, as in those 
described by the distinguished ana- 
tomist referred to, the tubercles 
were not confined to the surface, 
but extended throughout the greater 
part of the substance of the liver, as I 
ascertained by making several sec- 
tions of it in different directions. 
The other viscera of the abdomen 
exhibited no departure from their 
natural condition, either in their 
structure or appearance. 

“* Such, sir, are the most im- 
portant circumstances which have 
fallen under my observation relating 
fo the illness and death of Mr. 
Cooke ; whose loss, in his profes- 
sional character, we all deplore; for 
in that justly celebrated tragedian 
were united a quickness of percep- 
ia correctness of judgment—a 
knowledge of human nature—a 
flexibility of feature—a strength and 
variety of voice—a dignity of form 
“and a majesty of deportment, 
which sirgly are seldom met with in 

same degree, and still morerarely 
ae combined in any individual. 

“*With my best wishe> for the 
quran and success of the 
which you have so Jandably 
undertaken, sti 
‘lam, with great regardand respect, 
te Yours, 
cca, —*‘ DAVID HOSACK. 
Filliam Dunlap, Esq.’” 
Doctor John’ W. Francis, Doc- 


lot Hosack’s associate in practice, 






























who attended Mr. Cooke in his last 
illness with Messrs. M‘Lean and 
Hosack, and who witnessed his dy- 
ing moments, has furnished me with 
the following anecdote connected 
with the veteran's last exhibition of 
his favourite character of Richard 
the Third in the city of New-York, 
It was on the 20th of March, 1812, 
The nextday Dr. Francis called upon 
him, and expressed the pleasure he 
had received from witnessing the 
last evening's exhibition. 

“*« Why,’ says Cooke, ‘ I was not 
well, and I had forgotten in the day 
that I was to play at night. I was 
sitting here very quietly when I was 
told that I was wanted at the theatre, 
‘ For what?’ says I. * To play Riche 
ard, sir.” ‘I had no devotion to 
the deed, but I went. I made out 
to get through the first act. In the 
second, sir, I was somewhat better. 
In the third act, I began to feel. In 
the fourth act, I was alive; and in 
the fifth, I think I may say Richard 
truly was himself,” 

«¢ Dr. Francis says, that a very sbort 
time before his dissolution, he told 
bim that he was born in West- 
minster. He likewise mentioned his 
having entered as a midshipman on 
board a king's ship, when he was 
fifteen years of age. 

“ The declaration of Mr. Cooke, 
on his death bed, must put to rest 
the question respecting his birth- 
place; and is a confirmation of his 
repeated assertion when in this 
country. I am sorry to pluck so 
brilliant a flower from the wreath 
which Mr. Phillips has woven, to 
deck his ‘ Emerald Isle;’ but that 
beloved and injured land is so rich 
in the flowers of genius, and so free 
from the mean passion of envy, that 
she will cheerfully resign her pre- 
tensions to Cooke, when con 
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“ The reader will be pleased to 
find here the lines of Mr. Phillips, 
above alluded \to, ;After an enu- 
meration of sages, poets, orators, 
and players, who have reflected 
lustre on the green Isle, the* poet 
proceeds ; 


* ° * * * 


*¢¢ The rival muses own'd the a'ternate reign, 
With mutual feeling, each their feuds for- 
svok, 
Combined their efforts, and created Cooke, 
Lord of the soul! magician of the heart! 
Pure child of Nature! foster child of Art! 
How all the passions in succession rise, 
Heave in thy soul, and lighten in thine eyes ! 
Beguiled by thee, old Time, with aspect 
blythe, 
Leans 06 his sceptre, and forgets his scythe ; 
Space yields its distance—ancicnt;lonies live, 
Ages relapse, remotest scenes revive— 
For thee, creation half inverts her reign, 
And captive reason wears a willing chain.’ 


“* On the twenty-seventh of Sep- 
tember, his remains were deposited, 
with all the respect due to departed 
genius, in the burying ground of St. 
Paul’s church, attended by a great 
concourse of respectable citizens. 

* Thus ended the life of George 
Frederick Cooke; a man endowed 
by nature with an athletic frame, 
and vigorous constitution; a mind 
quick to conceive, and combine; 
and a heart open to receive every 
good impression ; and strong in its 
impulse to every good action. 

** With such a mind, a good early 
education would have dove wonders ; 
and notwithstanding every adverse 
circumstance and habit, bis discrimi- 
nation was unusually acute, and his 
taste. pure, Specimens have been 

iven of his critical acumen, and of 
bis style; and I have mentioned a 
poem. prajected and begun, called 
the Stage. Besides these literary 
labours, projected or eccomplished, 
he appears to have bad an intention 
at some period 1 Dmasl ed, to have 
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written for the'stage, and, I presume, 
a tragedy. I find a sma!l matiuseript 
book, entitled, * Materials for the 
Duke of Mercia —No. ae con. 
sists of extracts on the subject of 
early English history, 

** The powers o' Lis mind are te 
be estimated by his excellence in 
his profession. As an actor, with 
all his imperfection , tom omis-. 
sion or commission, he stood tower. 
ing above his male contempotari 
alone, and unrivatied., Cone 

‘© T wish not to recapitulate what 
I have said on the subject of Mr. 
Cooke's acting, but rather to seize 
this ,opportunity ot supplying, in 
some measure, my Omissions. 

“* His powers of discrimination, 
and his unrivalted manner of adhere 
ing to nature in his recitation, bas 
been dwelt upon; bat his mode of 
anticipating, extending, and im- 
proving, the conception of his author, 
his not been remarked, or elucidated. 
I would give as an instance, his act- 
ing in Tago, at that point, where 
Othello being wroug!t up to frenzy, 
kneels to seal his purpose of reyenge 
by a vow; Iago says: 





6 ¢ Do not rise ye* [laco keree!s.) 
Witness ye ever-burning lights alovey— 
Ye clements that close us round about, 
Witness, —that here Tago cioth give up, 
The execution of his wit, hand, heart, 

To wrong’d Othelio’s service Let ba 
command, 

And to obcy shali be in me remorsé, 

What bloody work soever.’” 


«« They rise, and Othello says: 


«¢ ¢] greet thy love, ‘ 
Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance 


bounteous, 
And will upon the instant put thee to it: 
Within these three lay, ler mc hear thee say 


. ‘ * tf 
That Cussio’s not alive. 


« Mr. Cooke usd then to start, 
and the spectator might plaialy “ 











ne, 


ihe 
INe 


inbisexpressive face,—* What, mur- 
der my friend and companion ?’—he 
then covered his face with his 
hands, and gradually lifting his 
bead, when he withdrew his hands, 
his face and eyes were turned 

—he then started again, 
gs if remembering the oath he had 
ist taken, and after a second 
mental struggle, said, as if sub- 
mitting to necessity, and the obli- 
gation imposed on him by his 


4 My friend is dead.’ 


“ How invaluable would it be to 
actors, if they could have handed 
down to them clear and minute des- 
criptions of the manner in which 
the great masters of the art deline- 
sted their most effective characters ; 
such a description of the acting of 
Cooke I cannot give, but it may be 
of use to some, and gratify, however 
imperfectly, the curiosity of others, 
10 notice some very few points which 
Itemember. Such as the quick 
transition from the fawning boo of 
Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant, where, 
with the right hand upon the breast, 
and the left expanded with the ex- 
Pression of obsequious humility, even 
the aukward position of the legs 
seemed to convey an intended idea 
of inferiority and serviljty, to the 
tuddenly assumed, arrogant, and 
Upright position, with which he 

his dependants, or sup- 
posed inferiors; when, with every 
muscle in rigid action, his head 
“ect, his left hand thrown be- 
bind him, and his right advanced 
ia front, the forefinger alone ex- 
tended, as dictating with imperious 
Precision his will, the whole man 
Presented the most perfect contrast 
to what had preceded, and finely dis- 
Played the intimate connexion be- 
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tween purse-swollen pride, and the 
most abject meanness, 

I take up Mr. Cooke's marked 
book of Richard the Third, to assist 
my memory. The edition is Roach’s, 
1802, and the first four lines of 
Gloster's first speech isin this edition 
omitted ; but on the opposite (other- 
wise blank) leaf, Mr. Cooke has in- 
serted them. I have before re- 
marked the effect which the high 
pitched tone of his voice produced 
on his first playing Richard in 
America when he began this speech : 
I will now only notice his action. 
Daring the first three lines, 


«« 6 Now is the winter of our discontent 

Maile glorious summer by the sunof York ; 

And all the clouds that lower'’d upon our 
house—’ 


he was without motion, his hands 
hanging at ease; at the beginning 
of the four.h, 


“6 In the deep bosom,’ 


he lifted the right hand a little, with 
a gently sweeping motion, and then 
turning the palm downwards, he 
continued, 


$* ¢ Of the ocean———’*"” 


and made a short pause; then sink- 
ing his hand (the palm parallel with 
the earth) and his voice at the same 
time, finished the sentence by the 
word, 


ace me buried. ed 


“ The impatient twitching at his 
sword during King Henry's speech, 
previous to Gloster’s crying, 


«« © J) hear no more—"" 


is the next circumstance that I re- 


member with particular vividness: 
this, 
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this, if imitated, might be as great a 
deformity in another actor as it was 
a beauty in the acting of Mr. Cooke; 
all depends upon the perfect unison 
of the mind and body, and the 
mind and body being identified 
with the character. It is need- 
Jess to say that many passages in 
which I can remember, I cannot 
describe him. How should I convey 
an idea of his saying, 


#6 € = the Tower ? 
#4 © Ay—the Tower—the Tower!" " 


or of his departure from the impor 
tunate Buckingham, with, 


446 J]'m busy—thou troublest me—l'm not 
i* th’ vein.” 


« Richard's scene in the last of the 
fourth act with Stanley, beginning; 


6 ¢ Weill, my lord, what is the news with. 


ou? 
Stanley. Richmond is on the seas, my lord.’ ” 


«“ Who can forget, that ever heard 
Mr. Cooke, the burst at, 


6¢ ¢ There let him sink—and be the seas on 
him, 
White liver'd renegade—what does he there? 
Stanley. 1 know not, mighty sovereign, but 
by guess— 
Gloster, Well, as you guess." 


«« This last line, given in a manner 
so perfectly contrasted with ‘ there 
let him sink '—yet with a transition 
as natural as it was rapid, and the 
whole soul thrown into the sneer- 
ing expression of the face and tone 
af voice, said in the four words such 
unutterable things as defy language. 

Mr. De Wilde has succeeded, 
perhaps as far as the pencil can 
succeed, in perpetusting Mr. Cooke's 
manner of giving this passage. 

“ The following lines of Richard's 
last speech of the fourth act, as given 
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by Mr. Cooke, are omitted in this 
edition ; 


“6 An ) as the wretch whose fever. weakened 
joints, 

Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life 

Impatient of his fit, breaks likea fire 

From his fond keeper's arms, and starts away; 

Even so these war-worn limbs, tho’ now green 
weak 

From war's disuse, being now enrag'd with 
Wary 


Feel a new fury, and are thrice themselves!” 


‘« These lines, not uncommonly 
fine in themselves, are of infinite 
consequence to the succeeding 
‘ Come forth, my honest sword," &e. 
and it is by omissions of this kind, 
made by ignorant editors, or lezy 
players, that the finest dram& are 
ruined, The preparatory lines being 
omitted, the passage, however fine, 
may come too abruptly on the auditor, 
and its effect lost, or perhaps a con- 
trary effect produced. 

“* I] cannot describe with sufficient 
accuracy the playing of the last act 
—the scene in the tent, and the 
death of Richard, all who saw must 
remember, and to those who did not 
see, 1 have no hope of conveying an 
adequate idea. 

“¢ In Macbeth ; 


<< © Wherefore was that cry? 
Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead,’ ” 


‘‘ With a suppressed agitation be 
gave, 


«« ¢ She should have died ——" 
and then, after a pause, with a tone 
layered almost to a whisper, 

« «——hereafter."” 
‘¢ So, again: 


oe it is a tale 


Told by an idect, full of sound and fery 
Signityag————" ” be 
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ye sunk his voice, and with a tone of 
fecling, and heart-break- 
ing disappointment, repeated the 


66 ¢ —emenothing.” ” 


« Mr. Cooke's orthoépy was ge- 
nerally correct, yet he had fallen in 
with a vile custom of turning the 

n thy, into the article the. 
isissaid tobe Mr.Kemble’scustom 
fkewise, and he has occasionally 
been lashed for it, as well as for his 
other singularities or affectations. 
Some of our newspaper critics point- 
edout this impropriety to Mr. Cooke, 
but he had no notion that he, who 


had come frown the metropolis of 


England, should be schooled in his 
native tongue by yankee scribblers, 
and he stuck to the fhe, though 
Shakspeare suffered for it—but 
Shakspeare had little to forgive 
Cooke | 
“Mr. Cooke, at one period of his 
life, undoubtedly studied his pro- 
lesion with great attention, and 
took more than ordinary pains, to 
render himself perfect, not only 
i0 the words and genera) manner, 
but in every minute movement of 
body, and inflection of voice, in those 
parts, from the just representation 
of which celebrity was to be gained. 
I have before me his part, written 
with his own hand, of Sir Archy 
MSarcasm, in which he has care- 
fully scored the emphatic words, 
with ove, and sometimes two or 
lines, according to their 1e- 
pective value and impertance. 
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“* The part of Octavian, which he 
frequently performed before bis com- 
ing to London, I also findin his own 
hand-writing, with notes on the op- 
posite pages, pointing out the proper 
gestures, and marking the tone with 
which each passage is to be pro- 
nounced, I will present the reader 
with an extract from it. It is to be 
observed, that the lines are wrote 
into one another, probably with a 
view, by removing one characteris- 
tic of verse, to avoid as much as 
possible, the danger of falling into 
the common sing-song of persons 
reciting poetry. 


OCTAVIAN. 
A.2d. Enter from the Cave.* 


“«T cannot sleep! the leaves are 
newly pulled! and as my burn- 
ing body presses them, their fresh- 
ness mecks my misery; f¢ that 
frets me! and then I could out- 
watch the Lynx! {—'tis dawn !— 
thou hot and rolling sun, I rise before 
thee! for I bave twice thy scorching 
flames witllin me, and am) more rest- 
Jess !|—Novw to seck my willow; that 
droops his mourvful head across the 
brook; he is mv caleadar—I'll score 
his trunk with one more long, long 
day of solitude! I shall lose count 
else in my wretcheduess; and that 
were pity —§Oh, Octavian! where 
are the times thy ardent nature 
painted? when fortune smil'd upon 
thy lusty youth, and all was sun- 
shine? when.the look'd-for years, 
were gaily deck'd with fancy’s ima- 


‘ cae A | latform runs from 2d entrance L. H. to the middle of the stage.—At the termina- 
hom, (the platform slopes to the Stage,) a stuinp of a tree, with a board stretching to the R. 

rushes down, though faintly, to it; falls upon it, the right arm extended over the 
branch, the full fiont to the audiencemmufter a proper recovery, begins, ‘ I cannot sleep,’ &e. 


t “Comes from plattorm. 


T“ Quickly, to L. H.eafterwards as fancy directs, aiways remembering to keep the 


character MV ew, 


§“ A pause ~ recollection strikes forcibly, and the teader passions are aroused, 
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gery, while the high blood run frolic 
through thy veins, and boyhood 
made thee sanguine?* let ‘em 
vanish !—+Prosperity's a cheat! 
Despair is honest, and will stick by 
me steadily ;—I'll hug it !—will glut 
on't.—{ Why, the greybeard tore 
her from me, even in my soul's fond 
dotage!—Oh! ‘tis pastime now to 
sce men tug at each other's hearts! 
—I fear not—for my strings are 
crack'd already !—§ I will go prowl 
—/|| but look, I meet no tathers— 
g now willow—**Oh, Floranthe|! 
Exit. ist. E.R. H, 

«« Before I take leave of my sub- 
ject and my reader, let me record 
three unconnected, but characteris- 
tic anecdotes, 

“During one of his provincial 
engagements, Mr. Cooke had of- 
fended the public, by disappointing 
or disgusting them, and on a follow- 
ing night the audience was thin, 
and the genticmen in the boxes near 
the stage, by concert, turned their 
backs on the scene when Cooke 
came on. He was dressed for 
Falstaff, and immediately noticing 
this unusual appearance, and com- 

rehending the intent, instead of 
beginning the part, he said in a 
voice sufficiently audible for those 
who were reproving him, ‘ Call you 
this backing your friends ?—a piague 
of such backing, I say.’ 

«* When he was the object of the 
universal curiosity, soon after his 
coming out in London, a certain 
nobleman, filled with that insolence 
which rank and riches, when not 


@ «¢ The anger of grief. 


u 
accompanied by worth, generate \o 


little minds, seeing Mr, Cooke, wh 

had stopped to gaze at the pictures 
in the window of a print shop, sent 
bis servant to desire him to tura 
round that his lordship might view 
him. Astonishment first, and then 
indignation, filled the mind of 
Cooke. *‘ Tell his lordship,’ says 
he, ‘ that if he will step this way, 
I'll show him what he never saw 
when he looked in his mirror—the 
face of a man.’ 

** On occasion of some offence 
which he conceived against the 
people of Liverpool, he uttered this 
eloquent burst of invective. ‘ Itis 
a place accursed of heaven, and ab- 
horrent to nature—their wealth is 
the price of human misery; and 
there is not a brick in their houses 
that is not cemented with human 
blood.’ 

**To conclude. All those high 
and rare natural endowments, which 
we have seen united in Mr. Cooke, 
were obscured and marred by un- 
fortunate circumstances in the early 
portion of his life, and by long con- 
tinued habits of indulging those de- 
basing propensities, which those on- 
fortunate circumstances had gene- 
rated. Though his talents as an 
actor were obscured and lowered by 
these causes, he still retained enough 
of the form impressed by the ‘boun- 
tiful goddess nature," to stamp him 
in men's minds the legitimate suc 
cessor of Garrick: but these causes 
bad made of him, as a man, 4 mast 
of contradictions, not merely oppo 


+ “ The rage of despair, under, and at the conclusion of the present note, falls ia front of 
the stage—a despairing satisfaction, with a proper pause. 
** Recollection of his loss, and increased despair, grief and rage mingled, - 


; *€ Sullen determination. 
** A despairing threatening accent, 
@ “ The satisfaction of griet. 


** « The remembrance of alb his former happiness.” 
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but in the extremes of opposi- 
tion, . With manners the most ur- 
bane, polished, and refined, and a 
mind delightingyin the society of 
wit and reason, a large portion of 
his life was passed in the haunts of 
rice, or in the solitude imposed by 

y, or sickness, the consequen- 
ees of voluntary madness; and that 
benevolence which opened his heart 
sodhand,to relieve the distresses of his 
fellow-creatures, was converted into 
the extremes of anxious parsimony, 
or indiscriminate profusion: the 
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latter, as more congenial to the 
natural impulse, prevailing over the 
former, to the utter exclusion of 
common sense or justice, 

**Such was George Frederick 
Cooke; one among the very many 
instances on record, of the insuffi- 
sciency of talents, and genius, with- 
out the aid of prudence, to procure 
happiness to their possessor, or to 
benefit mankind; otherwise than by 
the lesson which their deplorable 
failure imparts for the instruction of 
others.” 
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REVOLUTION, 


[From Dr. Tiomson's Travels in Sweden. ] 


* PPEFORE I went to Sweden I 

was strongly impressed with 
ahigh opinion of the late King of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus FV. as 
it had been drawn with so much 
tal and apparent truth in the 
British newspapers. I disapproved 
of the Swedish revolution, and was 
eager to learn the opinion entertain- 
tdof it by well informed people in 
Sweden. I hai many opportunities 
of conversing on the subject with 
people of all ranks, both Swedes and 
foreigners, who had the means of 
xcurate information on the subject, 
and no motive whatever to disguise 
theit real sentiments. I found every 
person concur in the same opinion, 
while the picture drawn of the con- 
cuct of Gustavus Adolphus was so 
diferent from what I had conceived 


ftom the statements in the English 
Newspapers, that I was unwilling to 
tdmit it, and I yielded only to the 
te of we}] authenticated facts. 

ore | enter upon an account of 
M revolution itse!f, it will be propel 
give a short account of the late 


king, and of his conduct during the 
whole of his reign, which at last 
brought the country into such a situas 
tion, that nothing but the revolution 
could have saved Sweden from being 
divided between the Russians and 
the Danes. 

‘* Gustavus IV, possessed certain 
qualities which gave him a resem- 
blance to Charles XII. the prince 
whose conduct he considered as a 
model for his imitation, Like 
Charles, he had an obstinacy of 
character so great, that it was im- 
possible to induce him to alter any 
resolution, however absurd or ridicu- 
lous, which he had once formed, 
even though it were demonstrated 
to him by the clearest evidence that 
persisting in it could lead only to 
disaster and ruin. Another qualit 
in which he resembled Charles XII. 
was in his capacity of enduring cold, 
which was uncommonly great. He 
used to travel in the winter with 
only a slight covering, when his 
courtiers were trembling with cold 


under the load of two or three 
great 
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great coats and surtouts. But in all 
the eminent qualities which distin- 
guished Charles XII. there was a 
sad falling off in Gustavus IV, 
Instead of that impetuous bravery, 
bordering on -foolhardiness, whicb 
churacterized Charles XII. and to 
which at last he fell a sacrifice, 
Gustavus] V. was an absolute coward, 
and, though exceedingly foud of mi- 
litary glory, too timid to venture to 
appear at the bead of his troops. 
Lastead of that comprehensiveness 
of plan, and that celerity and steadi- 
ness of execution, which distin- 
guished Charles XIT. and to which 
he owed in a great measure bis suc- 
cess, Gustavus IV. never attempted 
to form any plan whatever; and by 
frittering down his army into small 
detachments, and leaving them 
totally unsupported by each other, 
and to contend with forces more 
than double their own numbers, he 
always rendered success impossible. 
Instead of defending his own froné 
tiers, he left them defenceless to the 
invading enemy, while the whole of 
his attention was turned to romantic 
schemes, altogether beyond the 
power of his resources to realize. 
He had early become the submissive 
votary of religion, or more accu- 
rately speaking, of superstition, and 
during his travels in Germany he 

hold of a commentary on the 
Revelation, by a man of the name of 
Jung, which, though originally writ- 
ten in German, had been translated 
nto Swedish. This book became 
the subject of his assiduous study ; 
the opinions which it contained 


were implicitly adopted, and regu- 


lated all his conduct. The second 
beast described in the 13th chapter 
of the Revelation, whose power was 
to be but of short duration, was con- 
sidered by bim as Buenaparte; be- 
Cause some commentator had shown 
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that the letters in the name of No. 

poleon Buomaparte make out the 
bumber 666, which is the mark of 
the beast. 

‘“‘ Io consequence of this dis 
covery, he ordered the name of the 
French emperor in all the Swedish 
newspapers to be always printed N, 
Buonaparte, and as the real reason 
of this whimsical charge was con. 
cealed by his ministers, it excited 
considerable curiosity in the country, 
and nobody was able to explain it in 
a satisfactory manner. He easily 
persuaded himself that he was the 
person destined by heaven to over- 
turn the dominion of the beast, and 
that the verse in the 6th chapter of 
the Revelation, which is as follows, 
applied to himself : 

“«* And I saw and behold a white 
horse; and he that sat on him had 
a bow, and a crown was given unto 
him: and he went forth conquering 
and to conquer.’ 

“« Gustavus IV. possessed some 
skill as a practical painter, At 
Gripsholm he drew a picture of 
himself seated upon a white horse, 
and trampling the beast under bis 
feet. So firmly was he convinced 
of the truth of all these predictions, 
that he thought nothing more wa 
necessary than to refuse to treat 
with Buonaparte. No preparations 
on his part would be requisite to 
enable him to fulfil the intention of 
heaven. When besieged in Stralsand 
by a French army, be expected the 
visible interposition of an angel in 
his behalf. But when this angel 
who was to be four German miles i 
height, did not ‘appear, and the 
French batteries “7 poms fe 

leted, he thought it request 
sraser to bis yr safety, and retreat 
to the Island of Ragen. 

“One of the greatest hols 
Gustavus [V, was a total —. 
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to the sufferings and feelings of his 
sabjects. All oppresstons, and all 
waits and hardships he conceived 
them as bound to endure without 
marmuring, and seemed to con- 
der them as created for no other 

than to fulfil his sovereign 
wiland pleasure. His own notion 
of military tactics, like that of some 
a@her princes, was that it consisted 
in nothing else than regulating the 
wilitery uniforms: this was with 
him a point of such inyportance, 
that when the sufiplementary troops 
were raised, he spent the greatest 
part of a year in devising the shape 
of their coats, while, in the mean 
time, the poor recruits were left so 
entirely withont every means of 
comfort that many actually died of 
ld and hunger. 

“Let vs now take a short view 
of the way in which he conducted 
the war against France, and after- 
wards against Russia and Denmark. 
This ‘will Jay open his conduct as 
far as the welfare of his country was 
concerned, and shew clearly the ne- 
cenityofa revolution, in order to pre- 
sve My remnant of their country. 

“After the murder of the Duke 
fEnghein, and the coronation of 

aparte as Emperor of Franee, 
tbe King of Sweden retorned the 
mgnin of the order of the black 
Hage with which he had been de= 
comted by the King of Prussia, be- 
G@use that monarch had acknow- 
Weiged the title of Napoleon, and 
even bestowed upon him the 
order of the black eagle. This step 
ced a coolness between these 
wo kings, afterwards prouuctive of 
the Mest disastrous effects during 
Meet war in Germany. 
While he had recalled his am- 
dor from Paris, had prohibited 
~~ “troduction of French news- 
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papers, and had threatened to declare 
war against that powerful kingdom. 
Notwithstanding this disposition, he 
very nearly quarrelled at the same 
time with the Emperor of Russia, 
because the person sent with the 
badge of the order of the Seraphim 
which had been worn by the em- 
peror Paul, was not of a rank suffi- 
ciently elevated; and because Gus- 
tavus insisted upon painting with the 
Swedish arms that half of the bridge 
of Aborrfors which was on the 
Russian side. But this last quarrel 
was fortunately got over, and Gus- 
tavus entered keenly into the first 
coalition against France after the 
breaking out of the present war be- 
tween France and Great Britain. 
The King of Sweden at the head of 
25,000 Swedes, and 15,000 Russians, 
was toattack Holland. Butaftera som 
of money had been given him by the 
British ministry, Gustavus very near- 
ly broke off from the coalition, be- 
cause they would not declare that 
the object of the war was the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons tothe throne 
of France; but bis eagerness for war 
indeced him, at last, to wave this 
scruple, and to proceed without any 
specific declaration. 

‘© A subsidiary treaty was con- 
cluded with Great Britain, and the 
King of Sweden with about 25,000 
troops, Swedes and foreigners, en- 
camped in Pomerania, and issued a 
pompous proclamation. The King 
of Prussia being still irresolute, Gus- 
tavas sent a preremptory letter to 
him by Count Lévenhyelm, desiring 
to know bis intentions, and inform- 
ing him, that a Russian and Swedish 
army was going to take possesston 
of Hanover. Itis said that the Em- 
peror of Russia, yew oo 
Berlin, had just induced t mp oe 


Prussia to enter into his views. T 
British 
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British and Russian ambassadors, 
afraid that this letter, if delivered, 
might irritate the King of Prussia, 
and alienate him from their cause, 
prevailed upon Count Lévenhjelm 
not to deliver it, and the King of 
Prussia was led to conceive that he 
had been sent not to him, but to 
the Emperor of Russia. Count 
Loévenhjelm wrote to the King of 
Sweden, and urged him to recal the 
letter, but Gustavus wrote back a 
preremptory order to deliver the 
letter, and observed, that he was not 
a man to put up with a refusal to re- 
ceive his letters. 

‘The King of Sweden was so 
much provoked that he threw up 
the command of the Russian troops, 
and refused to allow any Swedish 
troops to leave Pomerania. At last 
the Russian minister, Alopzxus, in 
some measure pacified him by re- 
ceiving the letter, and promising to 
send it to the King of Prussia. In 
consequence of this misunderstand- 
ing, the projected invasion of Hol- 
land was prevented, and an army of 
troops, paid by Great Britain to act 
against France, was recalled without 
attempting any thing. 

“ At last a declaration was ob- 
tained from Prussia, that no attack 
was intended upon Pomerania; but 
still the King of Sweden continued 
to negotiate, insisting upon a decla- 
ration, from that power, that the 
Swedish troops would not be molest- 
ed in Hanover, or on their march to 
Holland. The Swedish troops were 
then allowed to approach Luneburg ; 
the king regulated their line of 
march himself, and frequently or- 
dered them to stop for the night in 
villages that did not exist. No pro- 
visions were provided, and they who 
were ordered to form magazines 


were left ignorant where they were 
to be placed; the guards and king's 
regiment were left without shelter 
at the end of November, and in the 
most dreadful weather. 

‘* Meanwhile, after the surrender 
of Mack, the capture of Vienna; and 
the battle of Austerlitz, the Swedish 
troops were ordered to march into 
Hanover. They took possession of 
Harburg, and attempted the most 
iniquitous exactions, which it was 
found impossible to enforce. The 
Emperor of Austria had been forced 
to accede to a treaty dictated by 
Buonaparte, and the Emperor of 
Russia had retired in disgust to 
Petersburgh. ‘The situation of the 
Swedes became critical. Louis Buo. 
naparte menaced them in front, 
while Augereau and Baraguay d'Hil- 
liers threatened their rear. Thos 
situated, Gustavus offered to resume 
the command of the Russian troops, 
but was informed that it had already 
been bestowed on the King of Prussia, 
who had expressed his determina- 
tion to occupy Hanover, and protect 
the north of Germany from the war. 

“The British troops, who had 
never lost sight of their t s, 
returned home ; and the British mi- 
nistry iutimated to Gustavus that 
any attempt on his part to protect 
Hanover was superfluous ; but bis 
enmity to Prussia induced him to 
remain on the left bank of the Elbe, 
He insisted that the-King of Great 
Britain should officially desire him 
to retreat; but was informed that 
such a step would be authorizing 
the King of Prussia to occupy Ha- 
nover. The Prussians continued to 
advance : Gustavus prudently retired 
himself, but Jeft Count Lévenbjelm 
with 1800 men, and peremptory 
orders to fire upon the a 
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they attempted to cross the Blbe. 
Along negociation took place with 
the British ministry which it is need- 
less to detail: mean while the 
Swedish troops were all withdrawn 
about 300; the Prussian 
alliance with France became pub- 
lickly known; the troops of the 
of Prussia advanced, refused to 
fireapon the Swedes, opened a pas- 
for them to retire, and when 
the Swedish soldiers fired, and pre- 
to fight, the Prussian officers 
declared that there was no wish 
whatever of entering into hostilities 
with Sweden. Gustavus immediate- 
ly blockaded the Prussian ports, and 
ordered the towns upon the coast to 
be bombarded, unless they agreed 
pena for their security. This ex- 
inary step was persisted in 
notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of Great Britain and Russia, and 
notwithstanding the risk of the loss 
of Pomerania; till at last the King 
of Prussia, who was now preparing 
for the impending conflict with 
France, agreed to evacuate Laiier- 
bourg. The Swedish ‘troops took 
possession of that dukedom, and soon 
afer Count Lovenbjelm occupied 
Ratzebury. 

“The King of Prussia was now 
t00 far advanced in bis unfortunate 
and fatal quarrel with France, to pay 
iy attention to the petty efforts of 
the King of Sweden. During the 

bat decisive war between Na- 

0, and Prussia and Russia, 

8 short of infatuation can ac- 
fount for the conduct of Gustavus. 
was urged repeatedly by the 
Tym to make peace, and offered 

Own terms. How far the French 
"ele sincere in these offers it is 
] By te 7 For my part, 
y believe that if the King of 
Sweden had centered zealously Into 


1813, 
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the new system which Buonaparte 
established immediately after the 
conquest of Prussia, and had ex- 
cluded all British vessels from’ his 
harbours, in that case Buonaparte 
would have allowed him to retain 
his territories, and he would have 
avoided the Russian and Danish 
war. The consequence would have 
been that the Baltic would have 
been more completely shut against 
British commierce, and Russia would 
have been obliged to alter her po- 
litics at a more early period than she 
has done. She might have even 
made common cause with Austria 
in the late short and disastrous war 
which that power carried on against 
France. It was probably fortunate for 
Europe that this did not happen. So 
miserably poor was the conduct of 
Austria, such a want of abilities, 
firmness, and patriotism was dis- 
played by the Emperor of Austria 
and his family, that no assistance 
either from Russia or Britain would 
have been of the least avail. The 
late invasion of Russia, and the loss 
of three or four hundred thousand 
men was a greater blow to Buona. 
parte than could have been inflicted 
by any two of the continental 
powers united against France. 

«« During the whole of the Prus- 
sian war the Swedes remained quiet, 
in Pomerania, in consequence of an 
armistice with the French army in 
that district. But as soon as the 

ace of Tilsit was concluded, the 
King of Sweden declared the armis- 
tice at au end, and refused cither to 
renew it, orenterintoany negotiation 
with the Emperor of France. The 
Swedish troops, amounting to a few 
thousand men, were speedily driven 
into Stralsund, and thactown, which 
had been entirely neglected, was not 
capable of making much defence 

against 
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inst a besieging enemy. But the 
king, relying upon assistance from 
heaven, refused either to give it up, 
or to make any preparations to de- 
fend it. But when the French ad- 
vanced, and began to throw up 
batteries, he prudently withdrew to 
Ragen, and soon after the town was 
abondoned to the enemy. 

** About 8,000 British troops were 
lying in Rugen, under the command 
of Lord Cathcart. The British mi- 
nistry formed the project of seizing 
the Danish fleet at Copenhagen, and 
sent a sufficient fleet and army for 
that purpose into the Baltic. The 
command of the army was given to 
Lord Cathcart, and he was ordered 
in consequence to withdraw his 
troops from Rogen, and laud them 
in the island of Zealand. This 
order being communicated to the 
King of Sweden, he not only refused 
to allow them to go; but though 
he had only 800 Swedes at most, 
threatened to throw the whole Bri- 
tish army into prison. At last he 
was pacified, the British troops were 
carried to Zealand, and the result 
of the expedition is ‘sufficiently 
known. The King of Sweden with- 
drew to Sconia; and the island of 
Rogen, not being capable of de- 
fence, was speedily evacuated by the 
Swedish troops. 

“It was firmly believed by all 
the Swedish gentlemen with whom 
I conversed on the subject, that at 
the meeting at Erforth, between 
Bonaparte and the Emperor of 
Russia, it bad been agreed upon that 
Sweden should be divided between 
Rassia and Denmark, and that the 
river Motala and ridge of mous: ains 
that runs north from it, should be 
the boundary between these two 
kingdoms. Be this os it may, there 
can be no doubt that at the treaty of 
Tilsit it had been agreed upon to 


force Sweden to accede to what 
Bonaparte chose to call the conti. 
nental system. Russia speedily an: 
nounced this resolution to the King 
of Sweden, and urged him to unite 
with Russia and Denmark, in an 
armed neutrality, similar to that of 
1780 and 1800. This Gustavus 
had peremptorily refused. He must 
have been aware therefore, from the 
beginning, of an impending war 
with Russia and Denmark; yet no 
preparations were made to resist the 
threatened invasion. Unless we 
consider a treaty with Great Britain, 
and a subsidy from that power of 
1,200,000/. annually as a prepara. 
tion. 

“€ The war lasted little more than 
a year, and notwithstanding the pro- 
digious disparity of force, if we con: 
sider the situation of Sweden, the 
zeal of her population, and the 
number of troops she had on foot, 
not fewer than 100,000 men, there 
can be little doubt that, with com 
mon prudence, and with the assist- 
ance which they would have tre- 
ceived from Great Britain, they 
might have been able victoriously to 
oppose the enemy, and maintain the 
integrity of the Swedish dominions. 
But the conduct of the King bid de- 
fiance to all prudence and commoh 
sense, and made it impossible either 
fur his generals or ministers to 
be of the least service to ther 
country. 

“The Russians invaded Finland 
on the 11th of January 1808, with 
an army of about 30,000 men, The 
Swedish troops in that country 
amounted to 9540 ,men, 6261 of 
whom were posted in the north, and 
3279 in the south, Besides «bis 
Sveaborg, a nara rs 98 pos 
built upon several islands, 
south lat of Finland, had a g*- 
rison of 6000 men. The small band 
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of Swedish troops near the southern 
frontier, under the command of 
Lientenant-General Von Klercker; 
retired before the enemy, after mak- 
ing a gallant and spirited resistance. 
The object was to make good their 
retreat into East Bothnia, in order 
to join the Finnish militia, and the 
army of the north. General Count 
Cronstedt, who retreated by another 
read; succeeded in his object, in 
spite of the inclemency of the sca- 
wn, and the opposition of the 
enemy, and joined the main army 
with little loss. Field Marshal Count 
Klinspor took the command of the 
division Jed by Von Klercher, at 
Tavastehus. It was repeatedly at- 
tacked by the Russians, particularly 
at Pyhajocki and Sikajocki. In the 
last of these, General Adlercreniz 
ished himself at the head of 
the Finns; broke through the centre 
of the Russians, took several hundred 
prisoners, and compelled the rest to 
retreat. No immediate attempt 
however was made by the King of 
nN, eituer to reinforce his small 
amy in Finland, or to concentrate 
his troops for the defence of his 
kingdom, 
Rib: But as soon as he heard of the 
vation of Finland by the Russians 
tany previous declaration of 
wat, he immediately ordered Mr. 
’ ” same minister, to be 
to his house, his papers to 
be tized, and Sedicneidhinal bu be 
gen to him, that he had no longer 
wy diplomatic character. The go- 
vernor of Gottenburg was ordered 
© size the papers of the Russian 
l, and to confire him to his 
tothe A courier sent from Russia 
Russian ambassador at Stock- 
Was arrested, and his dis- 
dace published. Next day, a de- 
ion of war on the part of Dev- 
was received, The Danish 
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ambassador was ordered to leave the 
kingdom, and the hour of his depars 
ture fixed, and these orders were 
conveyed to him by means of a mis 
litary officer, 

« Meanwhile the whole of South 
Fioland was occupied by the Rus- 
sians; the important fortress of Svea- 
borg was shamefully given up by the 
treachery of Vice-Admiral Cron- 
stedt; and the islands of Oland, 
whieh were not defended by any 
military force, were occupied with 
out opposition by a detachment of 
Russians. . As the season advanced, 
when the ice round these islands 
began to break up, and all commu- 
nication with the neighbouring con- 
tinent was interrupted, the inbabit- 
ants rose upon the small Russian 
force left to protect their conquest, 
and made them prisoners of war. 
Thus these islands were recovered 
without difficulty, and the same 
thing heppened to some Russian 
soldiers who had landed in the 
island of Gothland, and taken pos- 
session of it. 

«* But Gustavus was now intent 
upon the conquest of Norway, and 
of the Danish islands in the Baltic, 
and therefore gave himself little con- 
cern about what took place in Fin- 
land. The Swedish army on the 
western frontier, amounting to about 
12,500 men, were ordered to enter 
Norway in two bodies, and they 
were spread over so great an extent 
of country, as to form a very weak 
and inefficient line. They gained 
some advantages at first, but being 
left totally unsupported,’ and even 
without a supply of provisions, they 
were soon obliged to retreat into 
their own country, and take upa 
defensive position. Gustavus had 
already altered the whole of his 
plans, and had determived, with the 
assistance of a rye of British ~~ 
‘2 
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to invade and conquer the island of 
Zealand. 

“He had from the commence- 
gent of the war solicited an increase 
of the subsidy from Britain, and a 
body of troops to enable him to op- 
pose his enemies with more efficacy. 
The Swedish ambassador at London, 
aware of the desperate state of his 
country, had prevailed upon the 
British ministry to send 10,000 men 
to Gottenburg, under the command 
of Sir John Moore, pledging him- 
self that they would be immediately 
Janted and treated with the greatest 
attention at Gottenburg, tiil a plan 
for their future services should be 
concerted between the King of Swe- 
den-and Sir John Moore. The 
troops were accordingly sent under 
the following conditions stipulated 
by. the English ministry: that the 
troops should be under the imme- 
diate cominand of their own geueral, 
that they should not be obliged to 
march to any great distance from 


their transports and vessels of war,’ 


and that it should be in the power 
of the British ministry to recall them 
whenever their services should be 
requisite in any other quarter. When 
the British troops arrived at Gotten- 
burg, the King of Sweden prohibited 
them from landing; and when he 
was applied to for the purpose by 
the British ambassador, he answered 
that he considered the application 
as an insult, and expected therefore 
that it never would be repeated. Sir 
John Moore came to Stockholm to 
form a plan of operations with the 
King. The first proposal of Gusta- 
vus was, that the Brit#h troops 
should unite with a Swedish army, 
and invade the island of Zealand. 
Sir John Moore answered, that he 
was expressly prohibited by his in- 
structions from joining in any such 
scheme. This refusal greatly irri- 
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tated the King, as it thwarted his 
favourite project, from which bis 
ministers and generals had in vain 
attempted to divert him, by show- 
ing that he was not provided with a 
sufficient quantity of troops, or war 
like engines, to make an attack 
Copenhagen with any chance of suc- 
cess, 


‘* His next proposal was that the 
British troops should land in the 
neighbourhood of Petersburgh, in 
order to make a diversion in fayour 
of the Swedish army in Finland, 
Sir John Moore declined this plan, 
observing that it was very well con- 
Ceived' if the object of the King was 
to give the Russians some thousand 
British prisoners of war; but that 
the neighbourhood of Petersburgh 
was at too great a distance to be of 
any service as a diversion to the 
Finnish army. 

‘* Driven from these two objects, 
the King of Sweden again turned 
his attention to Norway, and pro- 
posed that the British troops in con- 
junction with the Swedes should 
make a new invasion of that country. 
Sir John Moore replied, that the 
British troops bad been already con- 
fined for two months on board their 
transports, greatly to the injary of 
the health both of the men and 
horses; that it would be the begin- 
ning of August before the Swedish 
troops could be ready to take the 
tield, a period much too long to con 
tinue on board the vessels. 
that account, since the King o 
Sweden had no immediate occasioa 
for the British troops, he was de- 
termined in obedience tothe 
his own government, to retum howe. 
The. King urged him to remain 3 
Gottenburg, at least till new 
patches arrived from the British af 
vernment. Sir John Moore at 
consented to this ; but whea — 
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home, and considered the orders of 
the English ministry which he had 
received, he conceived himself bound 
to return home directly without 
waiting for any farther orders, un- 
Jess the British troops were imme- 
diately permitted to land. He wrote 
anote to that effect to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, the British ambassador at Stock- 
holm, who laid it before the King. 
Gustavus was incensed, and without 
farther ceremony ordered Sir John 
Moore to be confined to his house. 
Strong remonstrances on the absur- 
dity and danger of this step were 
made by Mr. Thornton ; but with- 
oat effect. At last Sir John Moore 
made his escape to Gottenburg, and 
the British troops returned home to 
England. 

“ All this while Finland and the 
Swedish army in that country were 
abandoned to their fate, while 
15,000 Swedish troops lay in Sconia 
because the king had again resumed 
the project of invading Zealand. 
With this small army he proposed 
tobesiege Copenhagen, and conquer 
Zealand: the proposal was referred 
a committee, who pronounced it 
altogether impracticable. Supposing 
Keven possible for this little army 
to take Copenhagen, it was clear 
that they could not keep it, 
because the Danes had it in 
their power immediately to besiege 

with a much greater army. 
stavus sailed for Oland, and after 
Writing some ridiculous letters to the 

USsian general, and sailing about 

Weeks in quest of the Swedish 
falleys, he at last established his 

quarters at Grelsby. Mr. 
*Bornton had recommended open- 
a ation with the Russians 
mw anes; but Gustavus treated 
=~ ge as an insult, quarrelled 
r. Vhornton, and insisted 


iy a : 
pon his recal, a demand which was 
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soon after complied with by the 
British ministry. 

** The army in North Finland had 
all this time been left to itself, yet 
it had begun to oblige the Russians 
to retire; and had it been properly 
reinforced, there can be little doubt 
that Finland might have been re- 
covered. Two expeditions were 
indeed sent out by the King for the 
recovery of South Finland, consist- 
ing each of a few hundred men; 
one to land at Obo, the other at 
Vasa; but they were too insignifi- 
cant to accomplish any thing, and 
served only to diminish the strength 
of the Swedish army. Early in the 
summer the Russians in North Fin- 
land, who had been much weaken- 
ed by their winter campaign, were 
not able to stand their ground 
before the Swedish army, which, 
including the Finnish militia, 
amounted to about 13,000 men, 
The Swedes recovered a considera- 
ble space of ground, and condacted 
themselves with the utmost gallan- 
try and skill; but they were left 
totally unsupported, and by? the 
month of September were reduced 
by continual fighting to about 6000 
men. All the losses of the Russians 
had been supplied, and they were 
now stronger than when they first 
entered the country. Some trifling 
expeditions were indeed sent to assist 
the Swedes; but by the express 
orders of the King,they were obliged 
to Jand at so great a distance, and to 
fight their way through so great a 
space, that they were destroyed 
piecemeal without being of the least 
service to the common. cause of 
Sweden, Baron Vegesack, indeed, 
at the head of six battalions, by dis- 
obeying the king’s commands and 
landing at Christinestadt instead of 
Bjorneborgt, succeeded in reaching 


the northern army, when it was 
driven 
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- driven almost to the polar circle, and 
oe unable to oppose the Russians. 
King upon this occasion éxpe 

ed the greatest displeasure thet his 
orders had not been exactly obeyed, 
though it was demonstrated to him, 
that if the troops had landed at 
Bjornebourg not one of them could 
have escaped the Russian troops. 

‘South Finland, which was 
already lost, and eovered with 
Russian troops, was more an object 
of consideration with him. He sent 
a standard bearer to Obo to colleet 
information respecting the state of 
the country: this man brought back 
intelligence that 13,000 peasants 
were ready to rise inarms against the 
Russians. He sent back this man 
and one of his life guards to take 
the command of this supposed army 
of peasants; 2600 troops were to 
be sent at the same time under the 
command of Count Lantingshausen, 
These troops were supplied with 
only sixty rounds of ball cartridges 
apiece: and thongh the general 
remonstrated on the Lnonilaliner 
of such a supply, which would be 
exhausted immediately,’ he could 
procure no more, This little army 
was ordered to land at Lokalax, take 
Obo, and then to join General Vege- 
sack’s corps. After various delays, 
this alk tel of men landed at 
Varanpi, and took possession of a 
strong fort about four miles from 
the place of debarkation ‘lhey were 
immediately attacked by the Rus- 
sians, who were repulsed; but the 
Swedish ammunitien being speedily 
expended, while the nuniber of their 
enemies had increased, they were 
obliged .to return to their trans- 
ports, which they effected without 
loss. 

**An army of 6000 men was 
collected at Gefle, and ordered to 
sail to the northern coast of Oland, 
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where they would find ships that 
would make them acquainted with 
their destination, They did so, but 
found no vessels at the appointed 
place. The orders given to the 
different cominanders were incon. 
sistent and contradictory, so that 
they had no means of divining 
the object of their expedition, A 
storm arose and scattered the trans- 
ports ; some were|wrecked, and some 
totally lost. Meanwhile two sets 
of orders had been issued by the 
king; one ordering them to the 
north, and the other to the south. 
One battalion and two companies of 
Colone]Skjoldebrand’s brigade meet- 
ing at sea with the vessels carrying 
the first orders, joined the army in 
the north; but only served to in- 
crease the confusion, arising from 
the want of provisions and resources 
of every kind. Most of them pe- 
rished in these dreary :egions, pot 
more than gO returning again to 
Sweden. 

“ 1 shall pass by several other ex- 
peditions to Finland, . undertaken 
during the course of this year, all of 
them small, and all of them as m- 


judiciously contrived as possible. 


Had the object of Gustavus been 
the loss of Finland, and the de- 
struction of the Swedish army, 
he could have taken no steps 
better calcu'ated to accowplish 
them. No valour on the part of 
the Swedish troops, no skill on the 
part of their commanders, could be 
of any avail: Because, by the can- 
summate folly of the King, they 
were exposed every where to fen 
tines their number of Russun 
troops, without any of the requisites 
which constitute an army} a 

every expedition was left to Hs fate 
without inquiry, and without Te 
luctance. The Swedes are wnaol- 
mously of opinion that rolarny 
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ist, and their army ruined, by the 
folly and incapacity of the 
King» that the resources of the 
were quite sufficient to 


have defended it; and that the 
Swedish army, had it been judi- 
cously placed, would have bid de- 
faoce to-all the efforts of their ene- 
mies, at least for several years, 
But Gustavus was dreaming of con- 
quests, and his eager desire to copy 
after the example of Charles XII, 
could ill brook the idea of defence, 
to which, in his circumstances, any 
King of common sense would have 
mstricted himself. Of all the race 
of Gustavus Vasa, he was by far 
the weakest that had ever sat upon 
the throne of Sweden, whilst his pas- 
son for war, and tbe erroneous 
opinion that he had formed of his 
ownabilities and qualifications, made 
him the most injurious to his 
country of any prince that Sweden 
had ever obeyed. 

“Tam conscious that this picture 
of the conduct and capacity of Gusta- 
wus lV. is very different from what is 
generally entertained in this country. 
lt is very different from what has 
bed uniformly inculcated in all our 
bewspapers, and, indeed, as different 
% possible from the opinion which 
myself entertained before I went 
to Sweden. But it is an opinion 
which must be adopted by every 
person who will make himself ac- 
Minted with the facts which took 
place in Sweden during his reign. 
| have already stated a considerable 
sumber of these ; but more are stil] 
et hy to complete the picture. 

‘In consequence of the quarrel 
between Mr. Thornton, the British 

or, and Gustavus, that 
statleman had been recalled by the 
ish government, and Mr. Merry 
‘entout in his place. In his first 
*aversation with the King of Swe- 
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den, that monarch, whose finances 
were in the most deplorable state, 
imperiously demanded an increase 
of the subsidy advanced to him by 
Great Britain, and the immediate 
payment of a sum of money to 
answer his exigencies. Mr. Merry 
inforined bim that he had no powers 
to enter upon any such negotiation ; 
but to prevent an immediate quarrel 
between the two countries, he 
allowed him to draw bills for 
300,000/. without any orders from 
his own government. These bills 
were returned dishonoured by the 
British ministry, and a note was 
written at the same time, advising 
Gustavus to make peace with the 
belligerent powers, assuring him 
that the British ministry would with 
pleasure release him from his en- 
gagements, and keep up the usual 
communications between the two 
kingdoms, even supposing him to 
make peace with France and Russia, 
Gustavus was indignant at this pote. 
He again declared his unalterable 
resolution never to make peace 
with Buonaparte ot the Emperor of 
Russia. He immediately ordered 
an embargo on the British mer- 
chant ships at Gottenburg, com- 
manded that pilots should be re- 
fused to the British ships of war, 
and that if they attempted to sail 
without pilots they should be treated 
as enemies. He wrote a letter with 
bis own hand to the King of Den- 
mark, informing him that he was 
already at war with England, and 
requesting an immediate cessation 
of hostilities, and a negotiation for 

ace. But before this letter was 
sent off he received igformation that 
the Danes had circulated revolu- 
tionary proclamations in Scopia. 
He immediately tore his letter in 
pieces, recalled the embargo of the 


British vessels, and entered into a 
' pew 
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new treaty with the British minis- 
ter. 

** The crisis of Sweden was now 
at hand. The Swedish army in 
Finland had been driven out of the 
country and nearly annihilated. The 
army of the west had been equa'ly 
unsticcessful in Norway, and the 
Norwegiays had actually invaded 
Sweden. The Swedish supplemen- 
tary army of 30,000 men had been 
nearly destreyed, partly by want of 
clothing and exposure to severe cold, 
and partly by being sent upon ser- 
vices quite unsuitable to the tender 
age of the troops, who were mostly 
boys not more than 19 years of age. 
The treasury was absolutely ex- 
hausted, and the violent taxes to 
which the king had recourse were 
so tyrannical and unjust that they 
could not be levied. The whole 
money remaining for carrying on the 
war, | had been credibly informed, 
did not exceed 2,000/. sterling. 
Meanwhile four separate armies 
were preparing to invade the king- 
dom on every side. Two Russian 
armies were ready to march; the 
one from Obo over the ice was des- 
tined to take possession of Stock- 
holm, an open town, aad incapable 
of any defence; the other was to 
proceed from the north and fall 
down upon Delecarlia and Nerike, 
A French and Danish army in con- 
junction were to cross the Sound 
upon the ice, But they were for- 
tunately prevented by the sudden 
breaking up of the ice, and the ap- 
pearahce of some British ships of 
war, Finally, the Norwegian army, 
under the command of Prince 4u- 
gustenburg, was to take possession 
of Wermeland and West Gothland. 
Such was the weakened state of the 
Swedish army, which in one year 
hat been reduced from about 
100,000 men to a comparatively 





small number ; such the discontent 
both of the officers and men; such 
the want of provisions and ammu. 
nition, that very litfle resistance 
could have been opposed, and Swe. 
den must infallibly have been over. 
run and divided. In this dreadfal 
dilemma, when no hope was left, 
the country was saved by an unfore. 
seen revolution, which wrested the 
sceptre from the unworthy hands of 
Gustavus, and saved the county 
from partition by a speedy and ne. 
cessary peace. I shall give an ac. 
count of this revolution, with ag 
much precision as my information 
on the subject will permit.— 

“‘It is a fundamental maxim in 
the British constitution that it is the 
duty of a prince to promote the wel- 
fare of his subjects and country; 
and that whenever his conduct be- 
comes unequivocally inconsistent 
with the interests of his people, re 
sistance becomes not only innocent 
but an indispensable duty. It was 
by this maxim that the revolotion 
of 1688 was justified, which hurled 
the family of the Stuarts from the 
throne, and introduced a new and 
a foreign dynasty. Never did a 
greater necessity for a revolution 
exist in any country than it did in 
Sweden in the beginning of the 


- year 1809. The finances of the 


country were in the most deplorable 
state, the army was harassed 

cut up in detail, as if it bad been 
the professed object of the king to 
annihilate it. ‘Three powerful na- 
tions were preparing to invade and 
divide the kingdom of Sweden 
among them. Gustavus had quar- 
relled with his only ally, and obstt- 
nately refused to listen to any terms 
of peace with France and Russia; 
though it was demonstrated that 
such a peace was csse ntially necet 


; sts of his country, 
sary for the totere mid 
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that verance in the war 
weed Ssething else than com- 


plete ruin. 
“The liberty of the press had 
heen totally annihilated in Sweden, 
@ that the people in consequence 
were but imperfectly acquainted 
with the state of Europe. The King 
hedall along been very popular with 
the people, who, ignorant of his real 
character, ascribed all his errors in 
Germany to the want of capacity of 
bis ministers. Even the com- 
mencement of the Russian and 
Danish war did not alter their sen- 
timents, and the losses sustained in 
Finland served only to irritate the 
minds of the people. Popular en- 
thusiasm was raised to the highest 
pitch, and the most glorious results 
would have taken place had the 
throne been filled by a prince who 
understood how to profit by the 
deposition of his subjects. But the 
management of the war in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1808 opened 
the eyes of the whole Swedish 
nation, The army were disgusted 
with a pringe who expected from 
them impossibilities, who paid no 
attention to their lives or their com- 
forts, and who refused to share the 
woils and hardships to which he ex- 
posed them. The barbarous treat- 
ment and cruel fate of the supple- 
meplary army excited the compas- 
tion of all ranks, and raised a corre- 
sponding abhorrence at the unfeel- 
mg mind of its author. The de- 
plorable state of the finances, the 
ination of the king never to 
ne peace, and the absurd plans 
he had projected for the next 
campaign, awakened in the mind of 
erery thinking man the necessity of 
ing Some immediate step to save 
a tottering country. 
It was impossible to obtain in 
any very satisfactory ace 
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count of the origin of the conspiracy. 
Every body asserted that the Duke 
of Sudermania was altogether unac- 
quainted with it. This is possible, 
though from the subsequent conduct 
of that prince I can hardly bring 
myself.to believe that this was the 
case. The two gentlemen, from 
whom my principal information was 
obtained, were neither of them 
actors in the conspiracy; though 
thee took a very active part in the 
framing of the new constitution, 
and one of them indeed was fora 
short time a secretary of state. I 
must satisfy myself with giving the 
particulars, such as I learned them, 
without being able to throw much 
new light either upon the origin, or 
the names of the original conspi- 
rators. But the conspiracy appears 
to me to have originated in the 
army, and to have been very gene- 
ral all over the kingdom. The 
actors in it were all officers in the 
army, and even some battalions of 
common soldiers were let into the 
secret. 

‘«« Various projects and consulta- 
tions about a revolution took place 
at different times, and were so pub- 
licly talked of, that if the govern 
ment of Gustavus had possessed the 
least vigilance, the whole “er 
must have been discovered. Dif- 
ferent schemes were proposed and 
abandoned in succession, and the 
ardour of the conspirators began to 
cool. At this time an officer of 
high rank, in the disguise of a ser- 
vant to his own adjutant, arrived 
from the army of the north. He 
found about twenty persons in 
Stockholm anxious to bring about 
a revolution; but not determined 
either about the time or the mea- 
sures to be pursued. After some 
consultation, the different senti- 


ments of this body were reconciled, 
and 
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and the Sth of February appointed 
for putting their plan in execution. 
‘The King was to be arrested oppo- 
site to a particular tavern on his 
way to Haga, a palace where he 
almost always resided, in conse- 
quence of a disgust which he had 
conceived against his capital. 

** Meanwhile the western army, 
having concluded a truce with Prince 
Augustenburg, the Governor of 
Norway, published a manifesto, 
stating their grievances, and their 
determination to redress them, and 
began their march for that purpose 
towards Stockholm. The leaders 
of this arnby seemed to have corre- 
sponded with the conspirators in 
Stockholm, and to have been per, 
fectly aware of their designs. That 
the motives of all the conspirators 
were not of the purest kind, and 
that several of them were in the 
interest of France and Russia, is 
generally admitted. [ could even 
mention the names of some who 
were most vehemently suspected of 
being in the pay of Frauce; but 
am prevented from taking such a 
step from motives of delicacy, lest 
I should injure innocent men by 
accusations founded only on vague 
report, and drawn chiefly from the 
proposals which they made to bring 
about the revolution by dissolving 
the government. 

** Colonel Adlesparre, who com- 
manded the wesiern army, conduct- 
ed his troops to Carlstadt, haran- 
gued the ditlerent regiments in sue- 
cession Wi the market place, inform- 
ed them of the hazardous enterprize 
which he had undertaken, and the 
necessity of such measures for the 
safety of their country. The troops 
unanimously entered into his views, 
and offered to sacrifice their lives 
for the salvation of their coun- 
try. A detachment was sent to 
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take possession of Gottenburg, while 
Colonel Adlesparre marched with 
the rest of his army to Orebm, 
Meanwhile the spirits of the con. 
spirators in Stockholm had failed 
them, and they had allowed the sth 
of February to pass by without at. 
tempting any thing. 

** On Sunday the 12th of March, 
an extra post arrived in Stockholm 
with the proclamation of the west. 


ern army, and a full account of their — 


proceedings. In the afternoon the 
King went from Haga to Stock- 
holm, aud as soon as he entered 
the palace ordered the gates to be 
shut; guards were placed at all the 
avenues of Stockholm, with orders 
to allow no person to enter without 
the strictest examination, and to 
permit no one, whatever, to leave 
the city. All the great officers of 
state were ordered to repair to Ny- 
koping, all the troops were to be 
withdrawn from Stockholm, anda 
German regiment was ordered to 
oppose the western army. The 
King was upon the point of seizing 
all the money in the bank, and of 
erecting his standard at Nykoping; 
the consequence would have been a 
civil war added to all the other 
miseries to which Sweden was 
already exposed. The conspirators, 
at Stockholm, were sensible that the 
king’s retreat ought at all hazards to 
be prevented, and, therefore, re 
solved upon attempting to seize bis 
person next day, the Loth of March, 
before he should have leisure to pot 
any of his plans in execution. Baron 
Adlercreutz, who had come © 
Stockholm on purpose, and who had 
acquired reputation by his conduct 
in the Finland war, agreed to take 
the Jead on this occasion. 

“ Baron . Adlercreatz, Count 
Klingspor, Colonel Siltversparre, 
and many other officers a 
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inthe secret assembled the palace 


by eight o'clock in the morning. 
four of the | fe guards remain- 
aj in the palace, the rest having 
one to prepare themselves for their 
verney. ‘The number of conspira- 
or within the palace amounted to 
shoot fifty. Little danger was to 
ve apprehended from any opposition 
which these four men could make. 
The gates of the palace had been 
cut by the king's command, ‘The 
irators assembled in consider- 

ible nombers in a room adjoining 
the king's bed-chamber; Count 
las was first called in to his 
mayesty; the Duke of Sudermania 
wou after arrived and went in to the 
hing, just as Count Ugglas came 
oot, It is said that the Duke was 
requested, by Baron Adlercreutz, to 
mmain in the palace; but that he 
declined, saying, he had received 
aders from the King which must be 
immediately executed. Baron Ad- 
lrcreatz insisted that Count Ugglas 
ihould remain, informing hint, that 
i moment of infinite consequence 
approached, and that the King must 
\ be prevented from leaving Stock- 
bolm; Connt Ugglas said, that he 
bad used every endeavour to per- 
wade the King to stay, but in vain, 
and begged that any further remon- 
trance might be offered with caqg- 
tn: the baron answered, that it 
4% now intended to speak to the 
ting in a manuer which he thought 
wolld be effectual. When the 
Duke of Sudermania came out, 
Conn Klingspor was called in to 
Majesty, aud during the con- 
realion strongly represented 
tbe imprudence of leaving the 
Baron “Adlercreutz now 

*eat round and desired those who 
Sere stationed at the gates and 
other paris of the palace to be 
00 their parts, and having 
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collected a number of officers, he 
entered the king’s room, When 
the door opened the king seemed 
surprised; the baron immediately 
approached, and said, ‘ That the 
public mind was in the utmost irri- 
tation from the unfortunate state of 
the country, and particularly from 
his majesty’s intended departure 
from Stockholm: that the higher 
officers of state, the troops, and the 
most respectable citizens had en- 
couraged him to represent the con- 
sequences to his majesty, for which 
purpose’—here the king loudly ex- 
claimed, ‘ Treason! you are all cor- 
rupted and shall be punished!’ The 
baron answered, ‘ We are no trai- 
tors, but wish to save your majesty, 
and our country.’ The king imme- 
diately drew his sword, tbe baron 
rushed upon him and seized him 
round the waist, while Colonel Silf- 
versparre took the sword out of his 
hand; the king then cried out, 
‘They are going to murder me, 
help! help !'—They endeavoured to 
re-assure the king, and he promised 
to be more composed if they would 
return his sword; this request they 
endeavoured to evade, and when 
the king obstinately insisted on it, 
he was told that in this respect he 
could not be gratified, nor be per- 
mitted any more to interfere in the 
management of the kingdom. 

‘« The king’s outeries had alarm- 
ed some of the body guard, who had 
just arrived, and the servants of the 
palace, who enceavoured to force 
open the door; but not being able 
tu succeed, they broke the upper 
pannel with pokers and sabres, 
Baron Adlercreutz commanded the 
door to be opened, and rushed into 
the middle of the crowd, seized a 
sabre from a hussag, snatched frem 
the adjuiant-general his staff of 


office, and holding it ap before him 
said, 














said, that he now considered him- 
self as adjutant-general, and in that 
capacity, commanded the guards to 
retire; this command was obeyed 
with some hesitation, and several 
officers who were not in the con- 
spiracy were put under arrest. The 
baron then went up to the room 
where the guards usually assembled ; 
he assured them that the king's per- 
son was not in the smallest danger, 
and that.the only object in view was 
to save the country from ruin; he 
conjured them not attempt any 
thing that might occasion blood- 
shed and endanger the life of the 
king. After some hesitation and 
argumentations, the baron had the 
address to persuade them to remain 
tranquil. Proper regulations were 
then made for the security of the 
capital. The citizens mounted 
guard at the bank and public offices, 
and the streets were kept quiet by 
patroles of the burgher cavalry and 
cuirassicrs, who had orders not to 
molest any person who was not 
openly riotous. 

“* Meanwhile the king had en- 
treated to be spared the mortifiea- 
tion of seeing the officers who had 
been concerned in his arrest, and 
who had been left with him by 
Baron Adlercreutz in order to secure 
his person. They retired in conse- 
quence, and Count Ugglas and 
General Count Stromfelt were sent 
in to his majesty to endeavour to 
tranquillize him. The king con- 
trived to draw General Stromfelt's 
sword from the scabbard, and when 
the general missed it, and entreated 
to have it returned, bis majesty 
answered, that the general was just 
as good a general as he a king with- 
out a sword. - Karon Adlercreutz, 
who had just returned, being in- 
formed of the circumstance, thought 
it necessary that some officers should 

‘ 
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be placed in the room as 3 guard 
upon the king. He went out ae 
cordingly to procure them, and the 
king seeing him return with two 
officers through the door that had 
been demolished by the guards, im. 
mediately made his escape th 

the opposite door, and locked it 
behind him. 

*« The baron was alarmed at the 
danger which would result from the 
escape of the king, leaped against 
the door and burst it open, and ran 
in pursuit of him. In the next 
room there is a spiral staircase, open 
all round, which leads up to the 
floor above. When the baron en- 
tered the room, he saw the king on 
the highest step of this stair. «He 
threw a bunch of keys in the baron's 
face, and immediately disappeared. 
When Baron Adlercreutz got to the 
top of the stair, the king was no 
where to be seen. By accident he 
took the same road as the king, and 
meeting some servants in the way, 
was by them directed in his pur- 
suit. But he reached the court of 
the palace without having seen the 
king. Gustavus had been so prec 
pitate in his escape, that he fell on 


“the stair, and hurt his arm severely. 


““ When the king's escape was 
made known, the whole conspira 
tors were filled with consternation, 
and rushed in a body to the coart 
of the palace to endeavour to inter- 
cept his majesty’s flight. Greiff 
keeper of the king's game, had pre- 


cipitately descended the great sta, _ 


and was the first that reached the 
court. He’ saw the king, with bis 
sword in his hand, making towards 
the only gate that had been left 
open. As soon aS Grieff overtook 
him, the king made a violent push 
at him, but with so unsteady 4" 
arm, that the sword passed hae 
e of Gricff’s coat, and on 
sleeve of Grictf’s coat, slightly 
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y wounded him. His sword 
thus entangled, his breath 

, aad his strength exbausted, 
he was easily overpowered. He 
ses carried up stairs, and at bis own 
daire taken into the white room. He 
was there set down upon the chair 
pearest the door, and exactly oppo- 
site to the portrait of Maria An- 
tionette, the Jate unfortunate Queen 
of France. He remained quiet the 
whole day. Not the smallest dis- 
torbance took place in the capital, 
go displeasure was testified by the 
people, and the theatre in the even- 
ing was crowded by an unusual 
pumber of spectators, 

“The Duke of Sudermania took 
won him the government. 
change was immediately proclaimed, 
and received with acclamations by 
the people. Hardly any revolution 
was ever brought about with greater 
feility. No tumult ensued; no 
blood was shed in any part of the 
kingdom, and not a single murmur 
tapressed at the dethronement of 
the king. At two o'clock in the 
morbing, the king was conveyed to 
Drottningholm, and a few days 
ater to Gripsholm. Intelligence of 
the revolution was dispatched all 
wer the kingdom, and Baron Von 
Dobeln, who commanded in Oland, 
was requested to endeavour to con- 

Pan armistice with Russia. One 
Rossian army was descending from 
Tomeo, another was crossing the 

of Bothnia upon the ice, and 
the little Swedish army in Oland 
Was surrounded by 30,000 Russians. 

Se Russians insisted that the Swe- 

Jah troops in Oland should sur- 
prisoners of w 


Dobeln declared, 


ar; but Von 
that svoner than 
M to such terms, he would put 
endgto the negotiations, and 
tothe | ‘onsiders 

ast man. Considerable 
place in the nego- 
$with Russia; but as the re- 


Meulties took 


sult of them is well: known, and 
likewise the terms upon which 
peace was concluded between Swe- 
den and Russia, I conceive it need- 
less to enter into any particulars. 
Soon afterwards peace was conclud- 
ed likewise with France, and with 
Denmark, 

‘* Most of the Swedish ministers 
retained their places, and every pro- 
per precaution was taken to A waa 
the minds of men, and prevent those 
commotions which even the mild- 
est revolution never fails to provoke, 
A proclamation of the protector an- 
nounced that the war taxes were 
not to be levied, and on the same 
day the states of the kingdom were 
in the usual] form summoned to as- 
semble at Stockholm, on the Ist of 
May. An account of the state of 
the nation was published on the 
15th of March, A proclamation on 
the 20th of the same month in- 
formed the nation of the necessities 
of the state; and partly by loan, 
partly by contributions of money, 
trinkets, and jewels, the sum of 
300,000 rix-dollars,or about 50,0002. 
sterling was immediately raised to 
detray the immediate exigencies of 
government, 

‘*On the 29th of March, Gusta- 
vus Adolphus voluntarily abdicated 
the throne of Sweden. The terms 
of the abdication, which was writ- 
ten by the king himself, are so 
characteristic of the man, that I 
shall here insert a literal translation 
of the paper. 


«¢¢ In the Blessed Name of the 
Most Holy Triune God, 

‘©* We Gustaf Adolph, by the 
Grace of God, king of the Swedes, 
Goths, and Vandals, &c. Duke of 
Schlesvig, Holstein, &e, make 
known, that since on this day 17 
years ago, we were proclaimed king, 
and with a bleeding heart ascended 
a 
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a tenderly beloved and revered fa- 
ther’s bloody throne, it has been our 
endeavour to advance the prosperi- 
ty and honour of that ancient king- 

om, indispensable to the happiness 
of a free and independent people. 
As we can now no longer exercise 
the royal functions, according to the 
purity of evr intentions, nor pre- 
serve peace and order in the king- 
dom, in a manner worthy of our- 
selves and our subjects, we consider 
it a holy daty to resigo our kingly 
calling, which we now do freely 
and without compulsion, in order 
that we may be enabled to live the 
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remainder of our days to the honous 


of God, wishing to all our subjects 


the grace and blessing of the Aj. 
mighty, and better times to them 
and their postérity. Yes! Fear God 
and honour the king. For further 
proof, we have composed with our 
own hand, subscribed, and with 
our royal seal confirmed, these pre- 
sents. 

« * At the palace of Gripsholm, 
the 29th day of March, in the year 
after our Lord and Saviour's birtly, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
nine. 

* « Gustar Apotex” 
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DescairTtiow or CartsTiANia, THE CatiTAL er Norway. 


(From M. Vow Bucn’s Travels. 


“CIKYTSJORD lies five hun- 
dred and fifty-three Fnglish 

feet above the sea. The distance to 
Christiania was fourteen English 
miles, and the way lay through deep 
vallies among the hills. These miles 
we paised in a most delightful sum- 
mer morning, a favour which seem- 
ed to he conferred on us by heaven 
that the view of the wonderful 
country round Christiania might be 
enjoyed by us in all its glory. What 
! What astonishing forms 

of objects, looking down from the 
beight of Egeberg ! ‘The large town 
athe end of the bay, in the midst 
ot the country, spreads out in small 
divergent masses in every direction, 
tat last lost in the distance 
moug Villages, farm-houses, and 
well-built country-houses. There are 
whips i the harbour, ships behind 
X Acivating little islands before 
ey, Gnd Other sails still appear 
es distance. The majestic Seite 
the horizon of the steep bills 
‘iogover other hilis, which bound 


the country to the westward, are 
worthy of Claude Lorrain. I have 
long been seeking for a resemblance 
to this country, and to this land- 
scape. It is only to be found at 
Geneva, on the Savoy side, towards 
the mountains of Jura; but the 
lake of Geneva does not possess the 
islands of the Fiord, the numerous 
masts, and the ships and boats in 
sail. Here we have the impression 
of an extraordinary and beautiful 
country, united in a wonderfully di- 
versified manner with the pleasure 
derived from the contemplation of 
human industry and activity. 

“« We descended by numerous 
serpentine windings the steep height 
of the Egeberg, through the re- 
mains of the old town of Opslo, and 
tbrougb a continued row of houses 
along the bay to Christiania, which 
we reached about mid day of the 
30th of July. What makes Chris- 
tiania the capital of Norway, is net 
merely the presence of the principal 


constituted authorities and pabhe 
bodies 
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- bodies of the country, nor is it the 


superiority of its population, for 
Bergen contains double the number 
of inhabitants; but it is rather the 
extensive influence of this town 
over the greatest part of the coun- 
try, the various connections of the 
inhabitants partly with the capital 
of the kingdom, and partly with the 
foreign countries, and the social 
mode of life and cultivation of these 
inhabitants. Whatever chauge takes 
place in any part of Europe, is in 
the same manner as in Germany 
keenly felt and eagerly followed : 
but this is not the case in Bergen. 
Many means of assistance, which 
are gencrally looked for in a capi- 
tal, and where men noiecet actively 
together in great bodies, are to be 
found united in Christiania much 
more than in Drontheim, and still 
more than in the narrow-minded 
Bergen ; as for Chiristiansand it is 
too small. 

*€ Whoever is acquainted with 
northern towns, wi!l discover, from 
the exterior of Christiania, that it 
is a distinguished, a thriving, and 
even a beautiful town; tor the 
streets are not only broad and 
straight, and nearly all intersect one 
another at right angles, which gives 
a gay and animated appearance to 
the whole: but almost all the 
houses are built of stone; and 
wooden log-houses are. for the most 
part, banished to the remotest 
streets of the suburbs. When a 
Norwegian descends from his hills 
to the town, he stares at these stone 
houses as an unparalleled piece of 
magnificence ; for perhaps he never 
saw before, in the interior of the 
country, a single house of stone: 
and those who have lived some time 
in Drontheim or Bergen, where 
stons houses are rarities, and wholly 


concealedamong the wooden 

are willingly disposed to consider 
the houses in Christiania a 
great luxury; they attribute to 
them a beauty which they do not 
in themselves possess, and they ins 
voluntarily connect with it the idea 
of a general prosperity, of a brisk 
trade, and of the superiority of this 
town over every other. 

“* In this case, however, { 
would not judge altogether cor. 
rectly, for it is not optional with 
the inhabitants to build as they do, 
as log~ houses have been long pro- 
hibited by the government in the 
circumference of the town; and 
the wisdom of the prohibition has 
been confirmed by experience, 
There is not a towa in Norway 
which has not been once, at least, 
burnt tothe ground. The fire rages 
terribly among the dry boards 
Whole streets burst into flames at 
once, and it is in vaio to think of d- 
ther extinguishing the fire or saving 
the property. How much has Bergea 
suffered from fire, where the houses 
are closely crowded together among 
the rocks! How much Drontheim 
and Skeen! Moss was twice, in 
the course of the year 1807, devas- 
tated by fire ; and in Sweden, Gat 
tenburg, Uddewalla, Norkioping, 
Gefle ; a slight inatiention lays the 
whole town in ashes ; and what costs 
centuries to build is annihilated ip 
a few nzoments. Christiania hears 
also the alarm drum as often 
other Norwegian and | 
towns; but since its origin, danag 
nearly two whole. centuries, 
never Jost entire streets, and 
dom more than ten houses at once. 

“Jf it were not for the pr 
tion, the inhabitants would, im gF 
neral, soon retura to wooden houses; 
and the greater cheapness #® at 
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snd creater quickness of erection, 
gouk! overbalance in their minds 
the idea of safety, of life, and pro- 

y. The government itself, with 
no great consistency, thought pro- 
per, in 1806, to erect a large, 
besutiful, and excellent military 

ital of logs, on an eminence at 
one of the ends of the town: a 
cnsiderable fabric, which appears 
fall in view all the way from Ege- 
berg. With this royal building in 
sight at every corner of the town, 
we are less disposed to suspect that 
the building with stone was not 
ly free on the part of the in- 
habitants. It is a pity that so few 
of the houses will bear a narrow in- 
section: some of them are neatly 
bailt; but these are rare. Even the 
fitch chamberiain, Berndt Ancker, 
who was surrounded with such ex- 
tavagant luxury, Jett behind him 
0 buildings to do honour either to 
bis native town or himself. 

“ Formerly the proprietors of 
houses seem to have deemed it a 
very great ornament to mark the 
initials of their name, and the year 
of erection, with great iron hooks, 
on the outside of the houses. It de- 
forms the houses very much. 

_* The town is by no means uni- 
fom, but is divided into several 


_ smalltowns, the boundaries of which 


my almost be laid down with cer- 
lanty; and in these the exterior, 
ihe houses, trades, and manner ot 
living, are very difterent from one 
Mother. In great towns We are 
“customed to see this; but in a 
wn like Christiania we are hardly 
Pepared to expect it. There is an 


tet boundary between the part of 


town occupied with the inland 
made and that where the foreign 
Ndeis carried on, 
‘ 


i Straight streets, which 
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cross at right angles, run up from 
the harbour, but do not extend all 
the way to the country. The capi- 
talists, the wholesale dealers, the 
ship owners, those who hold govern- 
ment offices, find more room here 
than elsewhere for their large 
houses; and the consequence is, a 
greater stillness, and almost a dead 
silence in these streets. They are 
called the quartale, and-every person 
in the quartale, according to the way 
of thinking here, is considered rich- 
er, finer, and more polished than 
the inhabitants of the other streets, 
‘© On the other hand, there is 
more stir in that part of the town 
which runs out into the country. 
The bouses are more closely crowd- 
ed together, and every bit of ground 
is carefully occupied. Whatever 
comes from the country must pass 
through these streets. All the arti- 
zans, shopkeepers, and retailers, 
who wish to dispose of rheir com- 
modities to the country people, draw 
near to them; and signs and posts 
without number invite the entrance 
of purchasers. I have often consi- 
dered, with astonishment, the mul- 
titude of smal] shops and booths, 
How is it possible, said 1 to myself, 
that so many people can derive a 
living in so small a town from fhe 
same trade? I looked over the lists, 
and found, that of nine thousand 
and five inhabitants, which Chbris- 
tiania contained in 1801, MMcluding 
the garrison, one hundred and ten 
were shopkeepers, two hundred and 
twenty retail dealers, and two hun- 
dred and forty-two master artizans, 
In what other town, with the same 
population, shall we find even the 
quarter of this ‘number ?—Bat let 
a person wait for the weekly mark- 
et, and still more for the annual 
fair, or winter, which connects 
G every 
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every place together, and he would 
then be almost tempted to believe 
that different nations were collected 
together in this plece; for the 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians, 
assuredly do not differ more from 
one another than the ishabitants of 
various vallies, who assemble from 
all parts to the annual fair. This is 
one of the most interesting specta- 
cles for every stranger who visits 
Norway, and for every person who 
wishes to examine huwan nature, 
and to trace by what routs and as- 
sociations map gradually advances 
in the progress of cultivation to- 
wards his destination. 

** For several days before the an- 
nual fair, which is held on the thir- 
teenth of January, the town is filled 
with country people from all quar- 
ters; and figures make their ap- 
pearance, such as before were not 
seen in the streets. The strong and 
robust inhabitant of Guldbrands- 
dalen, in his long coat of the se- 
venteenth century, aod with his 
little red cap on his head, walks by 
the. side of the comparatively ele- 
gant boor of Walders, who, in fea- 
tures and dress, is as unlike him as 
if he came from beyond the sea. The 
rich proprietors from Hedemarken 
pass along as if they were of the in- 
ferior order, of townspeople ; and 
their coats of home-made cloud) are 
eut in an antiquated fashion, as is 
usual in.eountry places. From Oes- 
terdalen, on the Swecish boundaries, 
appears a higher class of men; but 
we may easily sec, irom their car- 
riage, that it is borrowed from their 
neighbours, Qo the other hand, we 
see the rough and almost stupid na- 
tive of Hallingdalen, in a true na- 
tional uniform, and the sturdy men 
of Oevre Tellemarken, still more 
rough and stupid. ‘They alone yet 
contigue to wear the broad northern 
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girdle round the waist; which the 
native of Teilemarken embroiders 
and ornaments in quite a different 
manner trom the other; and in this 
girdle they fix a large knife like the 
Italians, which was formerly as of. 
ten used by them for attack and 
wartare as for conveniency, They 
wear a short jacket, with a sort of 
epaulctte on it, and a small cap on 
the head: thin short leathern breech. 
es cont:.in in the side pockets all the 
wants of the moment, and almost 
always the important small iron to 
bacco-pipe. Every step and move- 
ment of these men is cheracteristie 
and detinite. They have oniy one 
object in view, and nothing which 
surrounds them cau deaden the ea- 
gerness with which they pursue that 
object. The boor of Foulloug and 
Moss is far from having this dis- 
tinct character. Nearer to the town, 
his business is also mure +anious, 
and he looks around him with at- 
tention and caution to discover any 
little advantages which may bring 
him easier and more securely to bis 
end; he no longer lives insulated 
in his valley, relying on his own in- 
dividual physical strength, but bes 
become, through common interest 
and connections, a part of a nation, 
“ This has been effected by the 
capital: it, and it alone, bas effect- 
ed this diversity among the country 
people, and it proves itself to bea 
capital in gradually burying, and 
even altogether «hanging, and et- 
tirpating, all nationality through se 
great au extent. Who wonld be- 
lieve that in the times of Harald 
Haarfager, or Saint Oluf, the peo 
ple in Guldbrandsdalen liged 
dressed as at present > Who w 
suppose that the ,ecople of Ocster 
dalen, and the people of Hedemat- 
ken, possessed many remains 
those times? But to be couv 
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that all these changes have pro- 
seeded from the town, we need tra- 
vel but a very short way. An i 
babitant of Guldbrandsdalen, in bis 
lng bottomed coat, and monstrous 
Wi and indented flaps over his coat 
has quite a strange appear- 
sce when he appears in the streets 
of Christiania ; but the form of the 
dressand the men change upon usim- 
tibly when we travel through 

their vallies. 
# In the suburbs of the town we 
fied the same fashions that were 
t in the quartale three or 
four years before; and there they 
again follow the fashion shortly be- 
fore set by Paris and London. The 
nt nearest the town, particu- 
lly in the neighbourhood of the 
wreets leading to the country, takes 
a pattern frou the coat he sees worn 
inthe suburbs He seldom pene- 
tmies farther into the town, and to 
the quartale he is altogether a stran- 
ger. It appears as if he changed 
bis nature and habits with his dress ; 
ind this is natural enough ; for it is 
oaly throngh more important con- 
tections he acquires the knowledge 
ofthis new fashion. In the clothes 
ofthe boors of Hedemarken and 
oug, there is not the smallest 
vace of the national dress. The 
ume fashion prevailed twenty-five 
eats ago in Germany, and probably 
to ia Christiania.” As we ascend 
‘be country, the cut becomes older 
tod older, but the dress of their an- 
‘sors is always perceptible ; and 
a We come to the strange dress 
a Guldbrandsdalen, what else is it 
a uniform of the 
his the ugene and Marlborough ? 
same with the women ; 
a change perhaps slower and 
"t; but they must also at last 
reld fo the influence of the.town. 
N we see a woman from 
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Guldbrandsdalen in her full dress,” 
said the noble and intelligent cham- 
berlain Rozenkrantz in Christiania 
to me one’ day, “‘ we imagine our- 
selves standing before our old north- 
erp grandmothers, as they are oc- 
casionally to be scen in our anti- 
quated family portraits.” 

‘* Tf Hallingdalen, Walders, and 
especially Oevre Tellemarken, have 
yet retained in their exterior some- 
thing exclusively peculiar to the 
country, they owe it to the remote- 
ness of their vallies, and the diffi. 
culty of communication with the 
town. They are consequently sel- 
dom to be seen in the towns on the 
coast. 

‘« That the national character is 
in this manner limited to a few 
remote districts ; and that the towns 
have so powerful and extensive an 
influence on the surrounding coun- 
try, and render the Norwegian a 
quite different being from what he 
was in the time of Snorro Sturle- 
son, is lamented by many, and those 
among the most exalted characters, 
as a national calamity; and they 
earnestly wish that it were possible 
to arrest the further progress. Bus 
why? Are men to remain for ever 
stationary like insects? Do they 
imagine that they have gained the 
golden fleece with that degree of 
virtue which can be practised in re- 
mote vallies ? And though this vir- 
tue may have somewhat of a na- 
tional physiognomy, shall we con- 
cede to it any thing oore than a 
relative excellence? And can, or 
should this excellence endure 
throngh the length of time? It is 
certainly great and becoming to as- 
sert ones freedom boldly and vi- 
gorously in remote vales: but what 
if this freedom is never endanger- 
ed? Through social institutions, a 
still higher freedom may be ace 
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quired, Virtue hes no national phy- 
siognomy, but belongs to all men, 
and to all ages. If it is ever pro- 
duced by a particular national cha- 
racter, if the Norwegians, the Ger- 
mans, the French, and the English, 
have each their particular virtue, 
however respectable this virtue may 
be, it is not pure, it is not like the 
medicinal spring which restores 
health to the infirm, though super- 
fluous to the strong. 

“* We may therefore congratu- 
late ourselves, and consider it asa 
fortunate circumstance. tbat we 
thus see a gradual change spread- 
ing from Christiania to the remotest 
provinces. Though evils formerly 
unknown may follow in the train, 
let them be weighed against the 
mass of newly developed good, and 
and let us never forget that a free 
and happy man is a much more re- 
spectable and distinguished being 
than a free and happy Samoide. 

“ How different is the appear- 
ance of the more upland vales, from 
what it was before thé town se- 
cured to the inhabitants a constant 
sale for their commodities! How 
many conveniences, nay, almost 
necessaries of life, they can now 
have in exchange for their. pro- 
duce, to which formerly they were 
strangers! And bow many places 
of the country may now be turned 
to account, which were formerly 
doomed to remain uninhabited and 
waste! It is certainly a great plea- 
sure to mect on the days of the ane. 
nual fair whole caravans of country 
people with their tall-laaded sledges 
on*all the roads leading to the town. 
They bring such a quantity of tal- 
low, cheese, butter, and hides, with 
them, that we can hardly conceive 
how they can find a market for 
them in the town, But every land- 
ford and householder waits for the 
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time of the sledges: the boors are 
seldom embarrassed in the disposing 
of their tallow ; and they have it 
generally in their power to set their 
own price on their commodities. 
Yet in October, shortly before the 
commencement of the snow, thuu- 
sands of oxen are driven %o Chris- 
tiania to supply the inbabitants with 
the necessary winter provisions, 
They take in return, corn, malt fot 
beer at weddings and holidays, iron 
and ironmongery, and also, per- 
haps, fish, and some other small ar 
ticles, which serve more for com. 
fort than necessary support. This 
is the true division which nature 
and climate have made of the land: 
grazing in the highest perfection 
among the hills, and grain from the 
town. Men are collected together 
in societies, that every situation 
may be applicd to what is most 
suitable to it, and that the surplas 
inay be exchanged for wants which 
other places can more easily sup- 
ply. 

‘ The corn is ‘mostly brought 
from Jutland, Fladstrand, Aaalborg, 
or Flensburg, partly in Jarge ships 
by great capitalists, and partly in 
such sinall vessels, yachts, and even 
large boats, that we cannot help 
wondering how they durst expose 
themselves to the hazard of so bois 
terous a sea. Put the passage # 
made in a single night, and the sale 
and profit are certain. That in 
time of peace the best and hea 
viest corn from the Baltic was al- 
wavs, to be found in the harbour of 
Christiania is alone a sufficient proot 
that the tov pn and country posses 
means which enabled them to pre 
cure more than the necessaries of lif 
Those means were deals and iron, in 
return for which English gold flows 
ed into Norway, and woe Y so 

a nia j 
no place more than Christiania ; on 
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the deals exported from Christiania 
have always been in high repute. 
It appears an easy matter to divide 
a tree at a saw-mill into deals and 
planks ; and the saw mills them. 
gives look exactly like those in 
other places; yet the greater pros- 
ity of Christiania is entirely ow- 
to the circumstance, that the 
deals exported from it are more 
skilfully sawed than elsewhere. The 
srupalous and precise Englishman 
iects the deals of Drontheim, and 
ends them to his less fastidious 
neighbours in Ireland, though the 
ice of those of Christiania and 
Frederickstadt is much higher. ‘This 
isnot so much owing to the supe- 
flor quality of the tree, as to the 
uniform thickness of the plank, and 
the accurate parallel of its two 
planes, and several other minute 
cireomstances, that are only known 
to the sawer and to the delicate 
English merchant, but which ne- 
vertheless decide the happiness and 


misery, the wealth and poverty, of 


whole districts. 

“ The activity and stir is great 
and striking in winter, when num- 
berless sledges descend from the 
mountains with planks, and pro- 
cred with them to the great Timber 
Magazine. They are all accomu- 
lated in this place, which includes 

whole space between the town 
andthe suburb of Waterland, and 
tretches so far towards the bay, that 
the vessels seem to touch the piles 
of planks. Notwithstanding the ex- 
ten!, this magazine at the end of 
Winter has the appearance of a 
fat town of boards ; and we lose 
aunelves in the multitude of ave- 
pues and streets leading through 
mor poe ‘noise of the country 
, Dtinging the timber conti- 
“*$ Without interruption so long 
# the suow lasts, They deliver over 
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their boards to the overseers, who 
mark on their backs with chalk io 
letters and figures the place to 
which the boards were brought, and 
the number of them. It is a sin- 
gular enough sight to see these 
boors hurrying away with all pos- 
sible expedition to the counting- 
houses of the merchants in the 
Quartale, with this original species 
of obligation on their shoulders. By 
stopping on their way, or engag- 
ing in any other business, they 
might rub out the marks on their 
coats, and thus extinguish for ever 
all evidence of the debt. When they 
appear before the treasurer at the 
counting-house, they have no oc- 
casion to say a single word. They 
present their shoulders, and are im- 
mediately paid. The brush which 
the treasurer applies to his shoulders 
is the boor’s acquittance. 

‘‘ There may be perhaps some 
twenty houses which have thriven 
by the timber trade ; some of them 
are even rich. ‘The great fortune 
which the ingenious chamberlain 
Berndt Ancker acquired in a short 
time, principally by this trade, not- 
withstanding his expensive mode of 
living, and the immense sum of 
more than a million and a half of 
Danish dollars which he left bebind 
him at his death, are certainly re- 
markable circumstances. His house 
is still standing; for he left his 
property to trustees, and destined 
the revenue to charitable purposes. 
It appears as if he could not bear 
the idea of breaking up this large 
sum, and that he wished it to re- 
main a perpetual monument of what 
bis talents enabled him to acquire. 
Asthe revenues must be expended 
in general charity, it is a pity that 
he did not take a pattern from the 
institutions of the worthy Pury, at 


Neufchatel, which stil] continue to 
have 
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[102] Description of Christiania, the Capital of Norway, 


have such a beneficial effect on that 
place. The objects of Ancker's cha- 
rity are widows and orphans, the 
poor and needy, and the fitting out 
of travellers to foreign countries ; 
but all this is very indefinite, and 
instead of producing good, must 
waste and dry up the stream, by 
turning it into numberless chan- 
nels, 

“If the power of controlling 
the expenditure of these revenues 
were vested in the town, as is the 
case at Neufchatel, a regular stone 
harbour would probably have been 
gradually erected, in the room of 
the present tottering and filthy 
wooden quay (Bryggen) ; the town 
would lave perhaps received a de- 
cent town-house, which it at pre- 
sent wants; and the pavements and 
streets would have been, in point 
of cleanliness and ornament, suit- 
able to a great town. The fine sup- 
plies of watcr would not have re- 
mained at the crossings of streets, 
as at present collected in wooden, 
but in stone reservoirs ; and many 
other excellent improvements would 
have been adopted for the good of 
the town, What assists the town 
is returned over the whole country ; 
ard widows and orphans, the poor 
and needy, would have been easier 
provided tor out of the great super- 
luity arising trom it. Increased ac- 
tivity every where diminishes their 
numbers, which immediate pen- 
sions have a uniform tendency to 
increase. The memory of Ancker 
will always live in Christiania, from 
eo Many benevolent institutions ; 
but in this way his bonour would 
have extended throughout Europe, 
and the eternal gratitude of all Nor- 
way would have been secured to 
him. 

“* The wealthy inhabitants of the 
town are engaged, from their \ex- 


tensive connections jn \rade, ip 
numberless and difficult pursuits; 
but they contrive admirably to 
lighten the burdens of life by the 
pleasures of society, The prevailing 
tone of Conversation here js whit 
one would by no means have ex. 
pected: for we frequently meet 
with the delicacy and polish of a 
capital with the lneb pride and in 
dependence so eminently peculiar 
to the Norwegians, We are more 
agreeably surprised still to find that 
this cultivation is no foreign and 
short-lived plant. Many of the most 
polished among the inhabitants, 
whose society would be an honour 
to any person, have seldom, per- 
haps, extended their travels beyond 
the country around Christiania; and 
the visits of others have been so 
short in foreign countries, that they 
would never have been what they 
are, if their manners had not been 
forined before Icaving home. 

‘ Hence we observe in this what 
takes place in all capitals, where 
the art of social intercourse bas 
made any considerable progress— 
the division of society into several 
classes, tolerably distinct from one 
another. That these divisions wert 
eflicted, ov in any considerable de- 
gree influenced, by riches, titles, 
influence, or personal connections 
with the state, I could never die 
cover: they arose rather from a di 
versity of tone. Hence the boun- 
darics-of these divisions flow almowt 
imperceptibly into one another, 
whatever may be the differeuce be- 
tween the extremes. It isa proot 
of the refinement of manuers in 4 
town, when all are not united 9 
one mass. The mind poss 
refinement ascends naturally t the 
top, and every thing like a common 
union in society 15 artificial, coa- 


strained, and cannot be permament, 
becaus? 
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the parts which compose 
aah ‘ele heterogeneous. 
These divisions, marked out by na- 
tare, are no ways inimical to pub- 
lie spirit, or patriotism, as has been 
often proved by the example of 
, and in miniature by the 
Canton of Schweitz, where shep- 


herds and lords co-operate together 
in so singular, yet harmonious a 


manner. 

« [have often thought that the 
keided predilection of the Norwe- 
gins for the theatre may have had 
nosmall influence on their charac- 


ter, It is certainly surprising to find 


no town in Norway without a thea- 
tre. The most polished of the in- 
habitants play ina manner in pub- 
lic before the better sort of people, 
frequently tolerably, and often ex- 
cellently. I saw several well-known 
persons in Bergen perform their 
different parts with the fervency and 
uth which belong only to the 
most skilful professional actors. 
Droatheim, Christiansand, and Fre- 
derickshall, have all of them their 
theatres; and when I was at the 
mall town of Moss, I heard a very 
tamest deliberation respecting the 
means of constructing a theatre 
there also, Christiania bas no less 
than two, and the whole winter 
through two different societies of 
Dilettanti tread the boards for the 
‘urement of themselves and their 
tellow-citizens. The most beauti- 
ful and de:ightful music is spread 
tad generally diffused, not merely 
by little occasional pieces, bunt by 
the representation of operas. Though 
the expression of the higher pas- 
nos in the tragedy requires a con- 
ued practice and study which the 
ling of Diletiante will not ad 
mitof, yet I shall always remember 

lively pleasure the splendid re- 
Presentation of the national tragedy 
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of Dyvecke, a piece certainly how- 
ever praised beyond its deserts, in 
which the first families of the town 
distinguished themselves equally by 
their magnificence and their skill. 
They had an excellent poet among 
them, who seems to have given a 
good direction to their taste, and 
who entered with great enthusiasm 
into the management of their the- 
atre. This was M. Falssen, conn- 
sellor of state, president of the 
highest tribunal in Christiania, and 
one of the three members of the 
government commission for Nor- 
way, during the Anglo-Swedish 
war. The town was deprived of 
him by a sad accident in the winter 
of 1808: but his influence will 
long continue in circles dedicated 
to joy and festivity, through his 
sweet poetry, his translations of so 
many excellent French pieces for 
the theatre in Christiania, and’‘still 
more through his original and af- 
fecting comic-opera of Dragedukken, 
with the lively music of Kuntze, ia 
Copenhagen : and the Norwegians 
ought long to remember, that to 
the passionate but energetic official 
paper Budstikken, edited by him, 
they owed their courage and their 
confidence in the beginning of the 
Swedish war, wheu their own 
strength was unknown to them. His 
mind appears to have been of too 
vehement a cast for the cold blood 
of his fellow-citizens : it consumed 
itself, 

‘© The Gymnasium in Christiania, 
which bears the modest appellation 
of school, may be mentioned. with 
distinction as a public establishment 
for education. Its merits are proved 
by the abilities of the teachers, and 
the progress made hy the scholars. 
It supplies to a certain extent the 
want of a university in Norway, 


which has been so often warmly, 
but 
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[104] Description of Christiania, the Capital of Norway. 


but however reasonably, always 
fruitlessly demanded by the Norwe- 
gians, as a literary centre in the 
interior of a remote kingdom, 
which constitutes more than a third 
part of the whole monarchy. The 
school, which is situated in the best 
part of the town, is a large build- 
ing, and has a serious and digni- 
fied external appearance. It con- 
tains, besides the rooms adapted for 
tuition, several collections, which 
are not very distinguished, and the 
library, which is not more ornamen- 
tal than useful and profitable to the 
town, ‘This library is open to the 
citizens, and contains perhaps not 
many rare, but a number of useful 
works. It owed its origin chiefly 
to the collection of chancellor 
Deichmann, who died about twen- 
ty years ago, and who distinguished 
Limself by his works oa the mo- 
lern history of Norway. This pa- 
{riotic jndividual bequeathed his li- 
brary to the town of Christiania, 
well judging that it would there be 
productive of the greatest benefit. 
jn the same spirit several other 
more recent libraries bave been in- 
corporated with it, tor which they 
are partly indebted to an Aacker; 
and they now continue unremit- 
liagly to procure the most import- 
ant productions of the German and 
Danish press, so far as the school- 
funds, which are by no means scan- 
ty, will allow them. How few 
towns of the same extent, or in the 
stine situation, can congratulate 
themseives on sueh a library! And 
as it is not suttered to remain idle, 
we can hardiy doubt that it will 
greatly contribute to the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

*« The excellent military acade- 
my, Which directly fronts the school- 
house, is an object no less remark- 


able. It is certainly one of the best 
institutions in the Danish State, and 
has been the means of supplying 
the Danish army with a great num. 
ber of usetn) and accomplished of. 
ficers. It is a pleasant sight to see 
the hundred cadets, who generally 
receive an education here, either 
assembled together, or in the streets, 
Their vivacity, their blooming com. 
plexions, and their dignified beba- 
viour, dispel at once every idea of 
constraint ; and we soon see when 
we enter the building that it isa 
much nobler institution than simi- 
lar schools tor cadets generally are; 
yet the institution is almost wholly 


supported by the contributions of 


wealthy individuals. ‘The academy 
is indebted for the house (an ele- 
gant little palace), and perhaps the 
inost beautiful in the town, to the 
liberality of the Ancker family, by 
whom it was formerly inhabited; 
their instruments and books are le- 
gacies; and only two years agoit 
received trom the chamberlain, Pe- 
der Ancker, the rich library and 
instruments which devolved to bim 
ov the death of his brother, Bernds 
Ancker. By these means they have 
been enabled from a mathematical 
school, which was the origin ot the 
institution, to convert it into aa 
academy, in which the young off- 
cers, besides the mathematical se- 
ences and drawing, are diligently 
instructed in history, natural phile- 
sophy, navural history, and foreigo 
languages. During several days of 
the week they practise leaping, 
climbing, rope-dancing, swimming 
and other exercises, which professor 
Treschow in Copenbagen very @P 
propriately calls the luxury ot edu- 
cation ; but a good other will per 
haps not regret the time be spent 


in such exercises. It is an excell 
regulation, 
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ion, that the cadets neither 

nor eat in the house ; they are 
boarded with respectable people of 
the town, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the monkishness of a secluded 
education. They wish to bring the 
le as much as possible 

into contact with the world, and to 


‘break them at an early period of 


the narrow-mindedness which so 
circumscribed an occupation as that 
of a soldier has a necessary tenden- 
ef to produce. The correctness of 
these principles has been confirmed 
by experience, even in the short 

of a few years. So long as 
the state of Denmark deems it ne- 
cusary to keep up a great army, 
and to dedicate so much of its at- 
tention to that object, it were 
heartily to be wished that all the 
Danish officers found such a school 
for their formaiion as the military 
xademy in Christiania. 

“ We may easily conceive that 
wich a beautiful country as the en- 
virons of Christiania does not in 
rain display its charms to the weal- 
thy inhabitants, and that they will 
be disposed to quit the town in 
fummer for the health and pleasure 
of acountry lite. The multitudes 
of country-houses round the town 
#W reality so great, that their ap- 
pearance puts us in mind of Mar- 
wiles. A country-house is an es- 
ential piece of luxury in Christia- 
ma; and as a merchant in Ham- 
burg does not suppose he can ap- 
Pear without his coach and_ his 
borses, $9 the country-house is the 
Bit expense of a rising citizen 
here, ‘These small places are called 
Likken in Christiania. W hy they 
#€ 80 called 1 could never learn ; 
=. is singular, this appella- 
pocad 7 ‘sively peculiar to this 

* Many of their places ave 
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indeed very diminutive—a_ little 
house with a small meadow; but 
they have all an enchanting situ- 
ation: and there is a perpetual va- 
riety of prospect from the height of 
the amphitheatre, of the Fiord, the 
town, and the bills. Whatever may 
be the number of these Likken, 
we may boldly assert that there is 
not one of them without a prospect 
peculiar to itself Most of them 
have not much to recommend them 
except this prospect, as little has 
been done for the surrounding 
grounds. But this they cannot be 
blamed for. The great desire to 
possess a small piece of ground in 
the neighbourhood of the town has 
raised the price of them sv immo- 
derately high, that it is seldom in 
the power of the possessor one to 
ornament any part of it. A Lukke 
worth eight or twelve thousand dol- 
lars seldom exceeds the size of many 
a garden in Berlin; and a meadow 
worth a thousand rix-dollars may 
be over-looked at a glance. The 
occupation as a meadow is essen- 
tially necessary to the support of the 
town; forthe country is not suffi- 
ciently inhabited to allow the mar- 
ket to be constanily supplied with 
every thing that house-keeping re- 
quires. Every family must keep 
their own cow ; and the long win- 
ter requires great stores; hence a 
dry year, unusual warmth and 
drought in June and July, not un- 
frequently occasion gieat want and 
embarrassment; and although the 
uplund vales of Ringerige or Wal- 
ders send some hay to the capital, 
it is by no means equal to the con- 
sumption. Assistance is then looked 
to from abroad, and hay is commis- 
sioned from Englaad and Ireland, 
I could hardly believe my eyes, 
when I saw in the harvest of 1806, 

a number 
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[106] Description of Caristiania, the Capital of Norway. 


a number of ships loaded with hay 
in the mouth of the bay of Chris- 
tiania. Is this hay exported to 
the Baltic or Jutland, to countries 
fertile in corn? No, I was an- 
sweted, it is hay from England, 
commissioned to supply the wants 
of the housebolders in Christiania 
and Drammen. It is wel] with the 
country that possesses means and 
opportunities to supply its wants 
in such a manner; butit is still 
better with the country which by 
its own industry can produce what 
nature in the ordinary course of 
things refuses. And why should it 
not? When we see the Aggers 
Elv, a considerable stream close to 
the town, falling in noisy cascades 
from wheel to wheel, trom saw- 
mill to paper-mill, and again to 
saw-mill; when we see numerous 
little streams descending from the 
wood-covered hills; and when we 
view at Frogner a considerable ri- 
vulet running through the midst of 
these possessions, before it falls into 
the Fiord at the west end of the 
town, a stream which in the great- 
est heat of summer is never dry, it 
is SUrprising that all these supplies 
of water have not been long ago 
made to fall from Liikke to Likke, 
and to spread in a thousand various 
ehannels over the parched hills, as 
has been so beautifully done in the 
Emmeathal and Valais in Switzer- 
Jand, and with so much art even in 
Norway itse!f, in the valley of Les- 
soe, and in Leerdalen below Fille- 
fieidt. For this an agreement ot all 
the proprictors among themscives 18 
no doubt necessary, and ii may be 
attended with some difficulty ; but 
are we not to consider it as a want 
of public spirit that such ap agree- 
ment has never taken pl we? And 
are we not entitled to suspect some 


error in the government, Which, 
with such an excellent opportunity, 
prevents the inhabitants trom find. 
ing their individual interest in the 
general good. 

** The possessors, in truth, show 
no want of individual industry, 
Bare rocks are yearly thrown down 
and converted to meadows, and 
many a place is now attractive which 
was formerly rey ulsive from its 
sterility. The snall possession of 
Frydenlund, about an English mile 
from the town, formerly nothing 
but dry slates hardly covered with 
moss, has become, through the in. 
cessant labours of the indefatigable 
lady of General Wackenitz, one of 
the sweetest and loveliest plac& 
imaginable. And what has been 
effected by the noble and active 
Collet on his possession of Ulevold, 
will, in point of agriculture, long 
serve as a model for Norway. 

“ Whoever takes a delight dar- 
ing his stay in Christiania in exe 
ploring the beauties of the sur 
rounding country, must not negleet 
to visit the charming Skoyen, the 
country residence of Ploen the mete 
chant ; in point of situation, the 
crown of all the rural places in the 
nei¢hbourhood of the town. The 
whole magnificence of nature is 
here unfolded to us: the Fiord, the 
town, and the hills, appear all en 
tirely new, as if we had never be- 
fore seen them. We never weary 
in ] ooking down upeDn them, to fol- 
low the beautiful light spread over 
them, and to rivet our eyes on the 
picture sque forms of the bills of 
Bogstadt and Barum. And again, 
what rural beauty, what charming 
solitary prospects, when we = 
ourselves among the woods 
dales that border on Skoyen" i 
alone we live with nature! 
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Bogstadt, the magnificent seat of 

the chamberlain, Peder Ancker, we 

pay please ourselves with viewing 

the way in which a rich individual 

create and beautify a residence 

to give delight toa cultivated mind ; 

and in Ulevold we may gratefully 

ize the endeavours of the no- 

ble r to diffuse joy and be- 
nevolence around him, 

“This high cultivation and beau- 
tyof the country around the town 
deceive us into a belief of a better 
dimate than the place actually pos- 
esses. The appearance of the ob- 
ects down the bay puts us so often 
in mind of Italy, that we would wil- 
ingly associate the idea of Italian 
heat with them. It is confidently, 
however, believed by many, that 
the climate of Christiania is at all 
events better than might be ex- 
pected from its high latitude. But 
this is not actually the case, By 
moch too unfavourable an idea is 
entertained in other countries of 
mature under the sixtieth degree of 
latitude. Where oaks thrive, fruit- 
gatdens may be cultivated with ad- 
vantage and pleasure: and accord- 
iigly in Christiania not only apples 
adcherries, but even pears and apri- 
cots, grow in the open air: plums, 

er, do not succeed; and 
peaches and vines, as well as seve- 
al sorts of pears, must be dispensed 
with, As to the trees, the high 
thrives admirably, and it is a 
peculiar ormament to the coumtry. 
Limes grow vigorously and beauti- 
MY; and sycamores and elms are 
rege. the most common trees of 
— the aspen tree, (Populus 

6 8), the alder, and t! e birch, 
al larger and finer; they 
th sola trees of the north j and 
kon, 1 of Christiania is even 
, measure too great for their 
“ghest periection : at least, the as- 
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per and birch secm here to love 
the shade very much. 

** Neither does the winter appear 
here much earlier than in the north 
of Germany: the snow is hardly 
expected to lie before the begin- 
ning of December ; and continued 
frost is very rare in November. It 
is, however, sufficient to cover the 
harbour of Christiania with ice in 
the end of November, and the ship- 
ping is then for some months alto- 
gether ata stand. ‘The inmost part 
of the bay, between the numerous 
islands and points, resembles a 
lake, and is therefore soon frozen. 
The Bonnefiord, an arm of moré 
than fourteen English miles in 
length, is fully frozen, and in the 
main arm the ice extends frequent- 
ly for nine English miles down the 
bay. The ves-els are then frozen 
in, and lie in the harbour the whole 
winter through as ifon land. Peo- 
ple pass and repass between the 
yachts, galleys, and brigs, as through 
streets, and tbe Jand and water aps 
pear no longer separated, This con- 
tinues for a long time. The fine 
season gradually makes its appear- 
ance. The snow has been long all 
melted on the hills of Christiania 
by the sun and the warm rains, and 
every thing has assumed a greefi 
and animated appearance, before 
the ships are disentangled from the 
thick ice. About the 24th of April 
the waves begin, at last, to beat 
against the moles of the barbour. 
The ship-owners then frequently 
lose all patience: for a few miles 
farther out in the Fiord, the ships 
of Droback, Laurvig, and even 
Frederickstadt, have been long out 
at sea before the vessels at Chris- 
tiania exhibit the smallest motion. 
They at last remove the obsticles 
by force, and break the ice, ‘This 
ig a most interesting moment. I 


heard 
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[108] Description of Christiania, the Capital of Norway, 


heard once in February, that seve- 
ral ships wished to break through 
the ice, and ] knew that they had 
at least a German mile to proceed 
through the hard ice to the nearest 
open water: | immediately ran to 
witness the Herculean undertaking ; 
bot I was not a little estonished to 
see the ships advanced a great way 
through the ice, and still continuing 
in motion, though slowly, as if'they 
were in open water. The whole 
work is, in fact, much easier than 
one would be led totmagine. About 
fifty men stand opposite one ano- 


ther like an alley; and the space 


they allow between them corres- 
ponds to the breadth of the ship 
which is to be moved through. 


They cut along the solid mass of 


ice as far as their line extends, and 
then they separate, by cuts across 
from the one line to the other, im- 
mense reciangles of ice, perhaps 
more than twenty feet in length. A 
wooden plank is next placed in the 
cot so opened: the men then all 
proceed over to the opposite side; 


some of them press the rectangle of 


ice with all their might below the 
water: in the same moment, all 
the others lay hold of a number of 
ropes fastened to the board in the 
oppositecut, and shove the immense 
loosened mass of ice, with one ef- 
fort, below the ice which is firm. 
‘They then begin to loosen another 
rectangle. ‘The work proceeds so 
quickly, that the ship which fol- 


lows hardly ever stops, and in the 
space of a few hours makes its way 
through a covering of two feet of 
ice for almost five English miles 
from Christiania to the open water, 
In this way several English ships of 
the line wrought their way in the 
winter of 1808 from Gottenburg 
through the ice into the open sea, 
Hence we may easily see that where 
the art of working through jce is 
properly understood, ships which 
are frozen in, do not always ne. 
cessarily fall into the bands of ag 
advancing land army. 

“ When the ice has left the vi. 
cinity of Christiania, the warmth 
increases with indescribable rapidi- 
ty; aud May, instead ,of being a 
spring month, is completely sum» 
mer. On the 3d, 4th, and 5th of 
May, 1808, I observed that the 
thermometer at its highest rose to 
70” Fahbr. In the middle of the 
month all the trees were in leaf, 
except the ash (ash, fraxtaus er 
celsior) ; and towards the end of 
the month the thermometer was 
daily at noon 19 or 20, In the bee 
ginning of July garden stuffs were 
every where to be had: the mean 
warmth of the month rose to up 
wards of 05°, and at noon it was 
generally Sl, nay, even sometimes 
80 degrees. ‘They commenced their 
harvest before August, but Septem 
ber was not fully over before they 
began to think of stoves in the 
town.” 
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[From the same.] 


‘ AUTOKEJNO, the 1U!th 
K of September, 1807. The 
wo rein-deer, with their driver, 
Mathes Michelséon Sara, had agree- 
ably to engagement come down 
fom the Fieldts. These animals 
were loaded with the most neces- 
sry requisites for our journey, and 
with them, two Laplanders, a Wo- 
man, and a child. I left Antel- 
gard as | would leave a home, cn 
the evening of the third, and a few 
hoors afterwards [ reached Bosecop. 
This remote country, besides the 
attractions which it has received 
fom nature, the grand and inte- 
resting style of the environs, the 
vanety of new phenomena which 
sirongly recommend it to our no- 
tee, possessed a superior charm for 
meinthe highly distinguished and 
agreeable society which are here 
cllected. Their repeated and in- 
cesant acts of kindness and bene- 
wlence continued for so many 
Months towards a stranger whom 
they could never expect to see again, 
with the polish and the attractiou 
oftheir conversation, could not fail 
produce such an impression on 
my mind. Although strict justice, 
wisdom, and knowledge, are qua- 
lities Which we ought not to look 
upon as extraordinary in any go- 
"emor of a province, I felt a parti- 
‘wer pleasure in the consideration 
hat even thehead of the most re- 
in province of the Danish domi- 
* possessed these qualities in so 


eminent a degree. At-the last ha- 
bitation, about two miles beyond 
Bosecop, I took my leave of them, 
when I began to think, for the first 
time, that [ was three degrees be- 
youd the Polar Circle, among wilds 
and deserts. 

‘* We soon entered the wood: 
the rocks of Skaana Vara appeared 
néarer and nearer, narrowed the 
valley, and formed perpendicular 
precipices along its sides. All traces 
of habitation disappeared. The high 
and majestic Scotch firs stood thick- 
ly around, with excellent stems, 
and the small marshes in the wood 
were surrounded with alders and 
aspens. On entering deeper into 
the valley the view became sudden 
ly frightful. The trees lay in heaps 
above one another, torn up by the 
roots almost in every direction for 
large spaces, and the few solitary 
stems which remained erect were 
quite lost among them: an image 
of the alarming nature of the storms 
in winter. Most of the trees lay 
with their heads down the valley. 
The storm had swept down from 
the south, and when compressed 
between narrow ranges of rocks, 
the firs are not always able to with- 
stand if. 

‘« At the approach of evening the 
Laplanders took the rein deer up 
several cliffs which were covered 
with rein-deer moss like snow, and, 
there they tethered them. We 
passed the ! ieht ourselves ae 
ealy 
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edly under the trees by the side of 
a clear blazing fire. 

** These Fieldt or mountain Lap- 
landers require time for their opera- 
tions. I lost several admirable hours 
of the morning, before the woman 
had bathed her child in warm wa- 
ter, and then till the man had 
again loaded the rein-deer. We 
reached in half an bour a lateral 
valley, and a stream which pours 
down it, called the Curjajock. 
There we left the great valley of 
Alten, and began to ascend the 
new valley towards the west, which 
rises pretty rapidly for the space of 
five English miles at least. Hither- 
to we had still seen traces of the 
cows aod horses which the inhabi- 
tants of Alten allow here to run 
about almost wild in summer; but 
the last vestige of cultivation at last 
forsook us. ‘The Scotch firs became 
smaller and more scanty, and the 
birches became more frequent ; and 
as we lay down at mid-day on the 
banks of a small like we found 
ourselves beyond the region of firs. 
This lake, Gurjajaure, was actually 
89s English feet above the sea, 
and consequently above the height 
which the observations oa Skaane 
Vara had given as the bound:ry of 
their growth. Our assent became now 
less rapid; the vallies began to 
widen ; andthe mountains to be- 
come marshy levels. On the long 
extended rockless mountains the 
birch bushes grew scantily aud 
dwatfish, their growth being pro- 
bably prevented by the storms; the 
ground was also less covered than 
usual wiih rein deer moss. All 
nature was here bare and dismal. 
Several leagues farther, towards the 
south-west, at the termination of 
these dreary levels, the northern 
ocean suddenly appeared in the 
distance, for the last time, like a 
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ray of light, piercing through the 
darkness. I never saw it again, Ie 
was a part of Ress Bottn to the right 
of the source of the Alten stream 
above the valley of Alten. We 
now descended a flat and broad yal. 
ley, and prepared our night quar- 
ters on a sort of island in the Caro. 
jock, a small stream, which appears 
to be of some importance in spring, 
but which was then almost dry, |; 
probably unites in its course to the 
eastwards with the Aiby Elv which 
is laid down on the maps, before 
it flows into the stream of Alten, 
We darst not have ventured much 
farther if we wished to avail our. 
selves of birches for our nightly 
fire. The small birches became yi. 
sibly sbrivelled, and were thinly 
scattered over the plain, so that it 
was evident, without the protection 
of vallies and cliffs, they could not 
have possibly stood. Our island in 
the Carajock was 1,531 English 
feet above the sea. We might have 
ascended about 19 or 20 English 
miles beyond the wood; we travel. 
led but slowly; for a rein-deeris 
ike agazelle, destined by nature to 
run and not to carry. Notwitb- 
standing a horse could, with the 
createst ease, have carried more 
than double of the load with which 
these animals were burdened, they 
became fatigued however in a very 
short time, and we were obliged to 
halt, and allow them time to re- 
cruit their strength with the mos, 
which they greedily devoured. Dur 
ing the night we tied them with 
a long thong to some bush or piece 
of rock, round which the grou 
was thickly covered with excellent 
moss. They slept or lay very little, 
but continued to eat the w 
night through. 

= On the following morning, the 
5th, we ascended an entirely flat, 


parched, 







































parched, nd dismal valley for 
about five English miles, till we 
reached the height of Nuppt Va- 
a, wbich is, according to the baro- 
meter, 2,055 English feet above 
the sea. ‘This was the greatest 
height of this table-land ; for we 
emmanded from it a prospect of 
many leagues in every direction. 
The saowy chain of Lyngen appear- 
ei again in a long range towards 
the Ford, notwithstanding it was 
atleast 46 English miles distant ; 
and we could now see very distinct- 
ly how these cones became lower 
aod flatter where the Fiord termi- 
nites, and the chain continues to 
mn along the main-land. ‘The 
Fiord is 2 fosse (graben) ; the chain 
the wall above it. At the foot of 
Noppi Vara a long marshy level 
runs towards Quaenangertiord, con- 
taining a number of small marshy 
lakes, 2 desert and dreary prospect. 
Every thing is here solitary and 
dumal, The snow had long disap- 
pared; but nature still remained 
ead and torpid. The dwarf birch 
(etula mana), the true companion 
at these mountains, could only sup- 
port itself here with weak and pow- 
trees branches ; the mountain bram- 
bles (rulus chamaemorus) in vain 
endeavoured to put forth fruit: 
they could only bear leaves; and 
and there could alone be seen 
‘spring-flower endeavouring, with 
Sat difficulty, to blow in harvest. 
A few solitary bushes of mountain 
Willow seen: to make their appear. 
ance here, more iu defiance of the 
tubospitabic climate 
ey | to the earth. 
The barking of dogs below 

oo leg the vicinity of a herd 
Me but of a Lapland family. 
K made all the haste we could 
wards tt; for the rising storm 
fia from the south-west se- 


than as a co- 
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filial 


riously admonished us to seek shel- 
ter for the night. We soon found 
the hut or gamme at the foot of the 
hill, and on the bank of the Great 
Marsh. ‘They received us, but not 
in a friendly manner. The Lap- 
landers are not Arabs, Where the 
spruce and Scotch firs, and where 
birches will not succeed, the nature 
of man seems equally defective. He 
sinks in the struggle with necessity 
and the climate. Lhe finer feelings 
of the Laplanders are to be deve- 
loped by brandy; and, as in eastern 
countries, a visit is announced by 
presents, the glass alone here sof- 
tens their hostile dispositions. Then, 
indeed, the first place in the bot- 
tom of the tent, opposite to the 
narrow door, is conceded to the 
stranger. We lie io the circumfe- 
rence of*a room containing at most 
eight feet in diameter; the fire or 
smoke of the hearth in the middle 
prevents the diaft from the door: 
and hence this back space is the 
place of the master or mistress of 
the herd. The children sit next 
them, and the servants next to the 
door. When a stranger demands 
entrance he is commanded by Lap- 
land politeness to keep himself on 
his legs in the inside of the door, 
and sométimes even before a balf- 
opened door. ‘The master of the 
house then asks him the cause of 
his arrival, and also the news of 
the country ; and if he is pleased 
with the account, he at Jast in- 
vites the stranger to approach near- 
er. Ue then becomes a member of 
the family ; a place in the house is 
allotted to him, and he is entertain- 
ed with rein-deer milk and flesh. 
The Arab invites into his but, and 
asks bo questions. 

«It was well for us that we 
passed this night under a roof. The 
storm raged turiously, and the rain 

struck 
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struck like sand against the roof of 
the gamme. It was nota little won- 
dertul that the feeble hut could 
withstand such a hurricane. It is 
built of stakes, which are united 
together in the middle in form of 
acone. Several other cross stakes 
hold them together below. Over 
the frame there is nothing spread 
but a piece of coarse linen, gene- 
rally sail-cloth, in such a manner, 
however, that 4 quadrangular open- 
ing at the top remains uncovered 
for the smoke to issue out of. A 
great part of this covering lies a'so 
loose on the ground, and serves to 
protect their milk and other house- 
bold concerns against wind and 
weather, and to cover over their 
stores; and then these articles, and 
the covering over them, form alto- 
gether a sort of mound, which pre- 
vents the entrance and draft of the 
external air into the gamme from 
beneath. Another Isrge and loose 
piece of sail-cloth is drawn round 
this outward covering on the side 
from whence the wind blows. This 
side is therefore always protected 
with a double covering. The in- 
side seat consists of soft re 11} decr 
skins and white woollen covers. The 
quality of this skin and cover also 
determines here the rank of the 
place and the person who is to oc- 
cupy it. This is certainly a slight 
habitation ; and it is almost incon- 
ceivable huw a large and frequently 
numerous family can find rcom in 
such a narrow space for many 
months together. But all the mem- 
bers of the family are seldom as- 
sembled together at the same time ; 
the herd of rein-deer demands their 
presence and their attention even 
during the right, and such stormy 
and dreadful nights as the one we 
passed here in Nuppiby. Men and 
boys, wives and daughters, take the 
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post of watching by turns twice of 


thrice a-day; and each goes out 
with sgveral dogs, which by long in 
property to that individual, whose 
commands alone they will obey, 
The former guards in the mean 
while their return with their hun. 
gry dogs. Hence it not unfreqoent- 
ly happens that eight or twelve dogs 
march over the heads of the per- 
sous sleeping in the gamme iy 
quest of comfortable spots for them. 
selves to rest in. ‘They certainly 
stand in need of rest, for all the 
time they are out with their master, 
watching the flock, they are in 
continual motion. ‘lhe welfare a 
the security of the flock rests whol. 
ly on them. By them alone are they 
kept together in their destined si- 
tuation, or, when necessary, driven 
to others. The wolves, the dread- 
ful enemies of the Laplanders, are 
by them driven away from the rein- 
deers. The timid animal runs fright 
ened up and down the wilderness 
when the wolf approaches; the 
dogs then by their barking and 
snarling keep the flock together, 
and by this means the wolf will not 
easily venture an attack. If the 
rein-deer is to the I aplander what 
his field is to the husbandman, the 
dog is to the Laplander what the 
plough is to the other. W hen he 
returns wearicd to his gamme, he 
always willingly shares his rein-deet 
flesh and his soup with his dog, 
which he will hardly do with either 
father or mother. 

« It?s an unusual, anew, ands 
pleasing spectacle to see, in the 
evening, the herd assembled round 
the g:mme to be milked. On all! 
the hills around, every thing tsi 
an instant full of life and motos. 
The busy dogs are every where 
barking, and bringing the mas 
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ger bound and run, stand still, and 
pound again in an indescribable 
variety of movervents. When the 
feeding animal, frightened by the 
dog, raises his head and displays 
slott his large and proud antlers, 
what a beautiful and majestic sight ! 
And when be courses over the 
nd, how ficet and light are his 
morements! We never hear the 
foot on the earth, and nothing’ but 
the incessant crackling of bis knee- 
wints, as if produced by a repeti- 
tion of electric shocks: a singular 
poise, and from the number of rein- 
deer by whom it is at once pro- 
duced, it is heard at a great dis- 
tance. When all the three or four 
hundred at laxt reach the gamme, 
they stand still, or repose them- 
wives, or frisk about in confidence 
among one another, play with their 
antlers against each other, or in 
groups surround a patch of moss. 
When the maids run about with 
their milk vessels from deer to deer, 
the brother or servant throws a 
bark balter round the antlers of the 
animal which she points out to 
them, and draws it towards her: 
the animal straggles, and is unwil- 
ling to follow the halter, and the 
maid langhs at and enjoys the great 
labour of her brother, and wantonly 
dlows it to get loose that he may 
agua catch it for ber. The father 
ad mother have quictly brought 
their's together, and filled many a 
Yewel, and now begin to scold 
esd a their wanten behaviour, 
a$ Scared the whole flock. 
ho would nut then think on La- 
on Leah, Rachel, and Jacob? 
hen the herd at last stretches it- 
to the number of so many hun- 
at once, round about the gam- 
mM, we imagine we are beholding 
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manding mind, which presides overt 
the whole, in the middle, 

“ They were already returning 
from their summer pasturage on the 
high mountains along the sea, to 
the woods which surround the 
church of Kautokejno. Numbers 
had already gone before them, and 
numbers were still to follow. They 
descend, in fact, always more and 
more from the mountains the far- 
ther they advance into the country ; 
for towards the interior there are 
no longer any ranges of mountains, 
and mountains are visible only above 
the Fiords: the highest are pre- 
cisely where they are straightened 
between two Fiords. The view from 
Nuppi Vara, towards the south, 
stretches therefore over an end'ess 
level, on which Sallivara, Dasko- 
Vara, Stora-Lipza, &c. seem more 
like bills than mountains. On the 
other hand, towards Talvig, and 
above Kaafiord, the whole mass of 
mountains suddenly rose, covered 
with furze for the whole length of 
their course, as if mountains first 
began there. The rein-deer feed 
there in summer at a height of 
between two thousand and twothou- 
sand eight hundred Paris feet, and 
one thousand six hundred feet above 
the sea. The winter gammes of the 
Laplanders at Kautokejno are not 
above seven hundred feet above the 
sea, That the Laplanders, the near- 
er they approach to the sea, should 
also be obliged to drive their flocks 
higher up the mountains, is a sin- 
gular peculiarity of these moun- 
tains. 

“ We left Nuppibye on the even- 
ing of the 5th, and reached, about 
mid-day, the border of the long 
and narrow Zjolmijaure, and the 
gamme.on the brink of the lake, It 


was between four and five English 
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iniles from the gamme below Nup- 
pivara. The herd belonged to Ma- 
thes Sara, my guide, who was to 
exchange the exhausted rein-deer 
with fresh ones at this place. The 
herd, however, was at a great dis- 
tance, and could not be expected 
before the evening. We entered 
the gamme. The grown-up son 
was within, but he did not rise up 
or welcome us, and nobody would 
have suspected that he had not seen 
his father for a number of days. 
Distrust had completely blinded 
him. Inthe evening he went out 
to the herd with the younger bro- 
ther, and the daughters returned. 
Why did not the herd also come? 
Why were they not to be milked 
at the gamme as usual ?—The wo- 
men thought the distance too great, 
and it would be too difficult to drive 
them to the gamme that day. The 
son took the rein-deer that had 
been eimployed on the journey along 
with him, but he did not send back 
fresh ones. The night passed away. 
In the morning still there were no 
rein-deer. ‘ I must seek them my- 
self, said Mathes Sara. The wo- 
men told him the place where the 
herd was feeding. He ran about 
the whole day, and returned breath- 
less and worn out with fatigue in 
the evening, without having seen a 
single rein-deer. His wife and chil- 
dren had given him a false direc- 
tion, and while he was seeking the 
herd in one quarter, it was driven 
to one directly the contrary way. It 
did not come home this evening any 
more than the former, and was no- 
where to be setn in the neighbour- 
hood of the gamme. Still less ap- 
peared the rein-deer which were sti- 
pulated for on the following morn- 
ing. The will of Mathes, it seems, 
Was not the will of his family. They 
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did not hold the strancer in suff, 
cient estimation to consent to le 
him have rein-deer for the proses 
cution of his journey; and the bar. 
gain with the master of the house 
had no power over them. Mathes's 
exhortations and his threats were 
equally powerless. Certainly there 
was here no patriarchal authority of 
the father over his children: te 
cause the father purposely to wan. 
der among the desert mountains, 
and in the wilderness, was no dis. 
play of submissive respect. But 
what breaks through all the resola- 
tions of the Laplanders brought us 
at last also the rein-deer which we 
were in such anxious expectation 
cf. The mother could not with- 
stand the impression of the brandy, 
She was moved by a feeling of gra- 
titude, whispered a word in the ear 
of her daughter when she returned 
home late in the evening, and ina 
few minutes the electric-like crack- 
ling of the cattle, and the barking 
of the dogs, announced the anxious 
ly expected arrival of the herd. And 
yet we had in vain two whole days 
been seeking for them. Here the 
mother evidently had the manage- 
ment of matters: it was the same 
thing also in Nuppiby-, where the 
feminine authority might be styled, 
perhaps, more hard and severe, for 
the movements of the mistress of the 
house there were by no means of & 
mild and gracious natare. The wife 
of Torbern Kaafiard, my other 
Laplander, who was daughter of 
Michel Sara, had also a decisive 
power over him. Yet how neces 
sary it is to observe a foreign natws 
long and attentively before ventur 
ing to pronounce respecting its mae 
ners and customs. The inter 
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he whole community. For how is 
it possible to separate the idea of 
a patriarchal authority of the father 
from that of a nation of Nomades? 
« Zjolmijaure lies nearly 2,236 
English feet above the level of the 
va: its naked banks still bear no 
ince of birches, The Laplander can 
re no firing except the dwart 
birch (Betula nana), or mountain 
wilow, both of which, it is true, 
grow very well here as shrubs of the 
height of two or three feet. They 
mua along the banks of the small 
streams, and wherever they can 
find any moisture ; and a small 
ream is frequently wholly con- 
ceted by them. We can scarcely, 
however, warm ourselves at a fire 
made of such materials : the Jeaves 
sone give out a flame; the moist 
wood goes off in such thick clouds 
ofsmoke, that even the Laplanders 
themselves rush out of their gamme 
todraw fresh breath. This prevents 
the people from residing here in the 
winter, They are compelled to re- 
wmto the woods. kven on the 
mountains above Talvig, and above 
langfiotrd, where the dwarf birches 
aimest entirely disappear, the Lap- 
linders have frequently an insuffi- 
eency of wood to cook their flesh 
and their broth, and on that account 
the gamme is then often at a great 
distance from the place where the 
ks are feeding. The summer on 
weh heights cannot be of Jong du- 
man; it is as if we were living 
hore the cloister of the Great 
dt. We never ogain expe- 
reteed a fine day on this range of 
Dentains, On the 6th ot Septenr- 
there was a violent storm in the 
tight from the north-west. In the 
maming, not only the mountains, 
the plains along the lake were 
With snow. It is true it 

MM temain along the bavks, 
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but on the height it was seen the 
whole of that and the following 
day. The sun could now no longer 
draw out flowers and herbs. 

** We first put ourselves again in 
motion about mid-day of the Sth, 
The fog lay deep, and the thermos 
meter stood at only four degrees 
and a half of Fahrenheit, above the 
freezing point. Mathes was of opi- 
nion that there was some risk in 
venturing ourselves in such weather 
through these wastes; for the fog 
prevents the view of the distant 
hills, which are the guides through 
the country, aod traces of paths on 
the ground are no where to be found, 
But it succeeded. ‘The tog ascende 
ed about 200 feet, and allowed us 
just a sufficiency of prospect to en- 
able us not to lose the proper di- 
rection. We went between four and 
five miles down the banks of the 
lake, There we found the gamme 
of the rich Aslack Niels Sombae. 
He received us in a friendly man- 
ner, introduced us himself into the 
gamme, put the kettle on the fire, 
and cooked a rich and abundant 
supply of rein-deer flesh for Mathes. 
He mixed milk and meal with the 
broth of the flesh, and handed it to 
Mathes. Thedaughter brought me 
some milk, which she bad brovghe¢ 
from the distant flock in a tin flask, 
and she insisted with friendly eare 
nestness that I should completely 
empty it. Without a doubt, the na- 
ture of Laplanders varies as well ae 
that of other beings. Why should 
kindness and benevolence be stran- 
gers to this people alone ? 

Mathes conducted me throngh a 
Jatera! valley down towards the lake 
of Zyarajaure, which was narrowly 
confined between the steep clay- 
slate rocks. It seems tt abounds in 
fish, which are not only caugh! oy 
the Laplanders, but also very soc’ 
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by the Finns of Kautokejno. They 
remain for several weeks in sum- 
mer in a gamme not far from the 
outlet of the lake, catch the fish, 
dry it, and return with it to Kauto- 
kejno, where it serves them fora 
winter store. The high and bare 
rocks by the side of it give an in- 
describable dreary and dismal charac- 
ter to the water. They at last pre- 
vented us from following its banks; 
and we were obliged to ascend a 
height of about three hundred feet 
to the westward. Here we saw 
ourselves in an instant surrounded 
with rein-deer. As far as the eye 
could reach all was in motion, and 
far and near the barking of dogs 
was incessantly heard, ‘ That is 
the herd of Aslack Niels Sara, my 
brother's son,’ said Mathes, with a 
tone of self-complacency. ‘ He is a 
rich man: he possesses well ou for 
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a thousand deer. He has every 
day rein-deer Hesh, and he possesses 
clothes in superfluity. We mos 
pass the night in his garnme, for we 
can no where be better off,’ When 
we got to the gamme, Niels came 
out. * My dear Mathes,’ said be, 
‘ ] cannot receive you. A few hours 
ago two Lapland strangers artived 
here, who have taken up all my 
spare room.’ So we were obliged 
to go on. 
an hour on our way, Mathes said 
to me, with a tone that indicated 
the state of his feelings: ¢ It was 
not well done in Niels to refuse us 
a place in his gamme" ‘ But bow 
could he help it, when all his spare 
room was already taken up by 
strangers?’ ‘It is all very well,’ 
answered he with keenness; ‘ but 
where there is room in the heart it 
is soon found in the gamme, ” 
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[From Dr. Thompson's Travels in Sweden.) 


oe UR vessel anchored at Mas- 
tugat, a village about a mile 

south from Gottenburg, and a kind 
of suburb, We were going ashore 
without any formality, when we 
were told by our captain that the 
laws of Sweden did not permit any 
passenger to land till the vessel had 
been visited by the custom. house 
officers; non-compliance with this 
condition, we were told, was pu- 
nished by a fine of 300 rix-dollars. 
In consequence of this information, 
“we thought ourselves obliged to re- 
main aboard the vessel, The cus- 
tomn-house officers at last made their 
appearance at fuur o'clock, and after 
a slight inspection of our poitman- 


teaus, and receiving a little money, 
we were permitted to go ashore. 
We found atterwards that there was 
no necessity for staying aboard as we 
did; that deviations trom the stnet 
letter of the law wére common, and 
that with regard to foreigners it w2t 
usually winked at, or easily made 
up by a little address. 

« We prevailed upon the captain 
to row us up to town in the ships 
boat. ‘There is a canal which russ 
through the middle of the principal 
street in Gottenburg. When we 
caine to the extremity of this canah 
opposite to the governor's hous, 
where the town began, 2 custom 
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boat, He bauled out lustily, and 
made signs to Us, in a threatening 
manner, to bring our boat to the 
margin of the canal. His whole 
manner indicated a confident expec- 
ution of a lucrative prize. When 
we opened our portinanteaus 1 con- 
sequence of his orders, and when he 
gw that they contained no contra- 
band godds of any kind, but merely 
a few books and clothes, he slunk 
away very much disconcerted, and 
glowed us to proceed. When the 
boat had rowed as far as the middle 
of the street, we went ashore to 
lok for aninn. Our surprise was 
not small, and our disappointment 
extreme, when we traversed the 
vhole city from one end to the 
other without meeting with any 
house that bad the least appearance 
of an inn or a hotel. As we were 
unacquainted with the language, 
sad therefore bad no means of mak- 
ing Inquiry, we were utterly at a 
less what to do. 

“Luckily we met our captain, 
whocarried us to his broker, a gen- 
teman who understood Knglish: by 
him we were informed that Gotten- 
burg contained no inns, but that 
there were two hotels at the east 
ed of the main street, where we 
might perhaps tind lodging and 
Weaktast, hut that they would not 
provide us with dinner. He told us 
likewise that the concourse of 
“rangers at Gottenburg was always 
great that these two houses were 
usually overtlowing with lodgers. 

fimmediately carried us to what 

called the best of these houses, 
id we fond to our mortification 
age — _ a single empty 
ne naa i¢ other, however, kept 
ton . . of the pane of Blum, 
0 feel on an at rooms, and began 
titer the ries ves pretty comfortable 

atigues of our voyage, 
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‘“‘ This total want of inns in a 
place like Gottenburg, which is at 
present a great thoroughtare, being 
the chaunel of communication of 
Great Britain and the content, is 
quite unaccountable, ‘There are in- 
deed at Mastuget two houses kept 
by natives of Great Britain, a Mr, 
Tod and a Mrs. Ribbens, which are 
the great rendezyouz of the captains 
of British merchantmen, But they 
are little better than ale-houses, and 
so crowded that you might as well 
attempt to lodge in the middle of 
Bartholomew fair. If any English- 
man properly qualified for the pur- 
pose were to sect up a good inn at 
Gottenburg, he would be certain of 
making a fortune in a few years. 
He ought to have an English, Ger- 
man, French, and Swedish waiter, 
and he ought himself to be so far* 
acquainted with all these languages, 
as tobe able to understand the orders 
of his guests. Were he to establish 
a stage coach between Gottenburg 
and Stockholm, running twice or 
thrice a week, it would be an addi- 
tional source of emolument, and 
would contribute much to the con- 
venience of his guesis. It would 
not be necessary to have all the 
horses requisite for such a convey- 
ance in his own possession. In a 
country, where there is no chance 
of rivalship in such undertakings, 
the common post horses of the 
country would answer. It would 
be requisite only to settle at the 
different past houses the time when 
the horses would be required, and 
to keep exagctly to that time. A 
yery stnall capital would be required 
to commence such an _ establish- 
ment; and if it were rightly mae 
waged, nothing could turn out more 
profitable. 

“ Gottenburg is entitled to the 


name of a magnificent city, It con- 
sists 
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sists of a long wide street called 
Stora Hamna Gatan (Great Har- 
bour street.) The houses on each 
side of this street are three stories 
high, built of stone or brick, and 
covered with white plaster. The 
windows are large, and all of them 
are folding windows after the French 
fashion. No sashes are to be seen 
in Sweden. The roofs are mostly 
flat and concealed. The houses are 
all large, and some of them are de- 
corated with pillars. Along the 
middle of this street runs a canal, 
which is crossed at certain places by 
wooden brilges. There are two of 
these bridge. which are built for the 
convenicnoce of carriages, and ure 
decorated with wooden figures of 
lions and men in armour. The 
other bridges are only for toot pas- 
sengers. ‘This principal street is 
crossed at right angles by three or 
four other Streets, through some of 
which the can:) also runs The 
principal of these are distinguished 
by the names of Nord Hamna Ga- 
tan, and Soedra Hamna Gatan 
(North Harbour-street, and South 
Harbour-street). Parallel to Stora 
Hamna Gatan, both on the north 
and south, there run other streets 
which are inuch narrower and not 
Nearly so miagniticent. Towards 
the west end of the town, there isa 
hill about 100 feet in height, up 
which some streets run. On the 
east side there is a marsh which 
must be very disagreeable in sum- 
mer, though it may have its con- 
veniences in wifter. The streets 
are all paved with round stones; 
but there is no foot-path for passen- 
gers either in Gottenburg or in any 
other town in Sweden. Indeed the 
scarcity of flag-stones in that 
country is a sutncient apology for 
this omission. In a church at pre- 


sent building in Gottenburg, and 
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which will be a very magnificent 
one, the stones for the pillars, and 
other ornamental parts, and indeed 
for the whole tront, have bee, 
brought from Scotland at a very 
considerable expense. 

** Gottenburg having been twice 
burnt down within these ten years, 
a Jaw has been passed prob:biting 
the building of any more wooden 
houses. This law has contributed 
consider:tly to the mb lishment 
of the city. Gotrenhon 
of a Swedish vishor 
contains two Swedisi courches and 


is the seat 
Ihe town 


a Germon co rh, a tormerly 
it contained ap Ki ghs) choreh. | 
do not ki ow whether it exists at 
present 


‘*G ttenbury is perhaps the most 
thrivit g town ih owed n, owing in 
to the present state 
of communication between Great 
Britain and the continent, )t serves 
as a kind of iteTmediate link, and 
of course bas becom: a depot of 
British and conteental goods, Great 
profits have resulted to the Gotien- 
borg merchants, and the wealth 
which they have acquired is sufi 
ciently apparent in their mode of 
living. 

“In the year 1791, I am told, 
the population of Gorenburg was 
about 15,000. In .804 U was 
17,760, in 1811 it wa- 24.55%. This 
is not equal to the rate of the tn 
crease of some towns in Bram, 
during the same period, as Lordon, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and some others; but itis nevertbe- 
less very considerable. As very 
correct registers of births and deaths 
are kept in Sweden, the population 
is known with more accuracy than 
in most other countries. 1 was at 
some pains to procure these docu- 
ments all over the country, # 
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ation of all the Swedish 
yer of the whole kingdom, 
with considerable accuracy. 

« Gottenburg lies upon the banks 
of the Gotha, which 1 conceive to 
be the largest river in Sweden. It 
comes from the lake Wennern, at 
the distance of about 50 English 
miles north. About ten miles from 
Gottenburg it divides into three 
branches, two of which speedily 
wnite, inclosing a rock upon which 
stands an old fort called Bohus, in- 
teoded to defend the city from the 
incorsions of the Norwegians, The 
two branches of the Gotha, inclose 
a pretty Jarge island called Hisingen, 
and fall separately into the sea, 
Gottenburg lies upon the most 
easterly of these branches. 

“This city cannot boast of any 
great antiquity. Gustavus Vasa 
builta town called Lodese, and en- 
dowed it with such privileges as 
won rendered it the great emporium 
of the north. Charles IX. when 
Duke of Gothland, in 1604, laid the 
foundation of a new town in the 
island of Hisingen, at no great dis- 
tance trom Lodese, and cailed it 
Gottenburg out of compliment to 
hisdutchy. When he mounted the 
throne he granted this place many 
privileges, established in it a trading 
company, and placed there a num- 

.of British troops. He granted 
tothe Calvinists the free exercise of 
their religion, and rendered his new 
town, next to Stockholm, the most 

tishing in the kingdom. Being 

t by the Danes in 1611, it was 
rebuilt by Gustavus Adolphus, on 
iS present site; and its privileges 

§ confirmed and enlarged, it 
wn recovered its former thriving 
Hate, 
wi tore is regularly fortified 
. os ‘tch and wall; but is not in 

(9 make any resistance. 
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When the Danes suddenly attacked 
the Swedes in 1788, under the pre- 
tence of assisting their allies the 
Russians, with whom Gustavus II], 
was at war, they marched suddenly 
towards this city. Gustavus II], 
was at that time in a state of great 
distress. He had gone to Dalecar- 
lia to solicit the assistance of the 
warlike peasants of that country, 
and having mounted the stone from 
which Gustavus Vasa had addressed 
them, harangued them with such 
effect, that they agreed to march in 
a body against the Russians. Hear- 
ing of the march of the Danes, he 
hastened with the utmost rapidity 
to Gottenburg, and animated the 
inhabitants to defend their city. 
The Danes had taken possession of 
the fort of Bohus and summoned 
the Gottenburghers to surrender. 
They were not a little surprised 
when they understood that the king 
was present in person, and that he 
meant to defend the place to the 
last extremity. Fortunately Mr. 
Elliot, the British ambassador at the 
court of Denmark, prevailed on 
him to accept the mediation of 
Britain, Prussia, and Holland, and 
succeeded in stopping the career of 
the Danes, 

“The principal merchants in 
Gottenburg are Scotchmen. In 
consequence of letters of introduc- 
tion which we cairied to several 
of them, we experienced from that 
liberal and respectable body a pro- 
fusion of kindness and politeness 
which it was impossible to oe 
and which it would be very difficult 
to equal, The want of inns, and 
our ignorance of the Swedish lan- 
guage, would have made it very 
dificult for us to have procured 
dinner while we stayed at Gotten- 
burg, but this difficulty was obviat- 


ed by the merchants, with one or 
ether 
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other of whoin we dined every day 
during our stay in that city. The 
entertainments which. they gave 
were in the Swedish style, and pos- 
sessed a degree of splendour at 
which I was not a little surprised. 
As the mode of dining in Sweden 
is very different from the mode fol- 
lowed in Great Britain, I shall give 
a general description of a dinner, 
that my readers may form some 
notion to themselves of the customs 
of that country. 

“The houses in Sweden are 
fitted up with great magnificence. 
The public rooms are usually on 
the first Hoor, and vary from three 
to seven or more, according to the 
size of the house and the wealth of 
its master, These rooms always 
open into each other, and, constitute 
a very elegant suite of apartments. 
The turmture though very hand- 
some is not similar to ours. You 
seldom see mahogany chairs; they 
are usually of birch or of some other 
wood painted. As the table cloth 
is never removed they have no oc- 


casion tor our fine mahogany tables, . 


and as the dishes are brought in one 
by one, and the dessert and wine 
put upon the table before the com- 
pany sit down, they have but little 
occasion for a side-board. Accord- 
ingly, except in the house of Mr. 
Lorent, who had a very splendid 
side-board made in London, I do 
not recollect to have seen one in 
Sweden, even in the houses af men 
of the first rank. The rooms are 
not provided with bells. This I am 
told is owing to the extreme cheap- 
ness of sérvants in Sweden, which 
enabled every person to keep such 
a number as rendered bells unne- 
cessary. This reason, which I do'not 
consider as a very good one, exists 
not at present, for since the loss of 
Finland the wages of servants. have 


esceriprion of Gottenhure. 
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considerably increased. Bells, there. 
fore, might now be introduced with 
the greatest propriety; and to 4 
foreigner, from Britain at least, 
they would constitute a great con. 
venience. I have sometimes been 
obliged to go three times to the 
kitchen during the course of my 
breakfast to ask for things that had 
been neglected or forgotten by the 
servants. 

** ‘The Swedes are fond of great 
parties. -I1 have more than vace 
sat down to table with nearly 50 
people in a private house. The 
hour of dinner is two o'clock. Afier 
the company are assembled they are 
shown into a room adjoining the 
dining-room. Ip the middle of this 
room there is a round table covered 
with a table-cloth, upon which are 
placed bread,cheese,butter,and cor 
brandy. Every person eats a morsel 
of bread and cheese and butter, and 
drinks a dram of brandy, by way ot 
exciting the appetite for dinner. 
There are usuaily two kinds of 
bread; namely, wheat-bread baked 
into a kind of small rolls, for I 
never saw any loaves in Sweden; 
aud rye, which is usually baked in 
thin cakes, and is known in Sweden 
by the name of nickebroed. It is 
very palatable but requires good 
tecth to chew it. 

“ After this whet, the company 
are shown into the dining room, 
and take their seats round the table. 
The first dish brought in is salma- 
gundy, salt fish, a mixture of sal- 
mon and rice, sausages, or some 
such strong seasoned article, to give 
an additional whet to the appetite. 
It is banded round the table, 4 
every person helps himself i 7 
cession to as much of it as BF 
chooses. The next dish 1s com 
monly roasted or stewed —_ 
with bacon bam. These ame 
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sie carved by some individual at 
wsble, most commonly the master of 
the house, and the carved pieces 
being heaped upon a plate are car- 
sed round the company like the 
frst dish. The Swedes like the 
French eat of every thing that is 
mted at table. The third dish 
is usually soup, then fowls, then 
fish (generally salmon, pike, or 
dreamlings), then padding, then 
the dessert, which consists ot a 
great profusion of sweet-meats, in 
the preparation of which the inha- 
bitants of Gottenburg excel. Each 
of these dishes is handed about in 
succession. ‘The vegetables, con- 
sisting of potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
cauliflowers, greens, &c. are handed 
about in the same way. During 
the whole time of dinner a great 
deal of wine is drank by the com- 
pany. The wines are claret, port, 
sherry, aud madeira. What they 
call Claret at Gottenburg does not 
em to be Bourdeaux wine. It is 
aFrench wine with a taste inter- 
mediate between claret aud port. 
At Stockholm I drank occasionally 
tue claret; but scarcely in any 
other part of Sweden. As all the 
wine used in Sweden is imported 
from Great Britain, our wine mer- 
chants can probably explain this 
creumstance though I cannot. 
“The Swedes employ the same 
Mticles for seasoning their food as 
we do, sali, jx pper, mustard, vine- 
gar, &c. To was struck with one 
peculiarity which I had never seen 
telore: they always mix together 
mustard and sugar: I had the cu- 
hosity to try this mixture, and found 
t not bad. The dinner usually 
lasts about two hours. Ona signal 
given the company all rise together, 
Wwith much solemnity towards 
the table, or rather towards each 
aher, and then adjourn into the 
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drawing-room, Here a cup of 
coffee is served up immediately to 
every individual, It is but doing the 
Swedes justice to say that their 
coffee is excellent, greatly prefer- 
able to what is usually drunk in 
England. This is the more re- 
markable because the Swedes im- 
port all their coffee from Britain: 
its quality, therefore, is not different 
from that of our own, and its supe. 
riority owing solely to their undere 
standing better how to make it. 
You can get coffee in the meanest 
peasant’s house, and it 1s always ex- 
cellent. It 1s usually about five 
o'clock when coffee is over. The 
company separate at this time, either 
going home to their own houses, or 
sauntering about in the fields if the 
weather be good. 

** They collect again in the draw- 
ing room about half past six to 
drink tea. Swedish tea is just as 
bad as their coffee 1s good. If an 
epicure could transport himself in a 
moment from one place to another, 
he would always drink his coffee in 
Sweden, and his tea in England, 
The Swedish tea is so weak, that 
happening one evening to sit by the 
lady who was pouring it out, it 
struck me that she had accidentally 
forgot to put in any tea, and was 
pouring out nothing but bot water: 
1 tok the liberty to notice ‘this 
mistake, in order. as I thought to 
prevent the lady, when the tea 
should be handed round, from being 
put out of countenance by the des 
tection of the oversight. My blun- 
der occasioned much mirth, and 
the company no doubt set me down 
as a person very little acquainted 
with tea. It is not-the quality of the 
tea that is bad, but the quantity 
employed is so small that you do not 
perceive the taste of itin the water. 
So that in fact you are drinking 1 

reality, 
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reality, hot water, sugar, and cream. 
The Swedish cream, to do them 
justice, is excellent. Though I have 
met with some Englishmen accus- 
tomed to theg London cream who 
complain of it as too thick. 

** After tea the company usually 
sit down to cards: supper is served 
up about nine, and the party separate 
for the evening between cleven and 
twelve. In some houses, the inter- 
val between tea and supper was 
filled up by music. The Swedish 
instrument is a kind of harpsicord, 
not equal in its tones to our piano- 
forte. The music played is always 
Italian, and some of the ladies 
usually accompany the instrument 
with their voice. I could not find 
out that the Swedes had any pecu- 
liar music of their own; at least I 
could not succeed in Stockholm in 
procuring any specimens of it. All 
the music exposed for sale was 
Italian. 

‘* There is no money at present 
in circulation in Sweden; not even 
silver or copper. The only curren- 
cy is paper, and as the notes are of 
very different value, they occasion 
considerable embarrassment to 
strangers. ©n that account it may 
be proper to explain them here; as 
it was at Gottenburg that we were 
supplied with such notes, and obliged 
to make ourselves acquainted with 
their value. There are two kinds 
of paper in Sweden: bank paper 
and government paper. The name 
of the notes issued by both is the 
same, but they are distinguished 
from each other by the word banco 
being added to the first, and rick- 
schels to the second: they are of 
very different value. The govern- 
ment paper has suffered a deprecia- 
tion of 50 per cent; but the bank 
paper continues at par. The bank 


ef Stockholm was established about 
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the year 1688 by Charles XI.; and 
though it has undergone several fle. 
tuations in consequence of various 
encroachments of the crown, it has 
upon the whole maintained its cre. 
dit. It has been customary for 
many years in Sweden to suspend 
the cash payments of the bank 
whenever the state of their affairs 
render it necessary. This is the case 
at present. The bank issues no gold 
nor silver, but if you present a smal} 
note, you may have its value ip 
copper money. Besides the national 
bank, there are several private 
banks, at least in Gottenburg, and 
their notes bear the same value as 
bank of Stockholm paper, 

** The calculations are all made 
by means of government paper, so 
that when you pay in bank paper, 
or in copper, yqur payments go for 
one-third more than their denomi- 
nation. 

“ The money in Sweden is 
rix-dollars, dollars, skillings (pro- 
nounced shillings), stivers, and mun- 
sticks. The following is the relauve 
value of these denominations : 

12 runsticks make. . 1 skilling. 

4 stivers......... 1 skilling. 
8 skillings ....... 1 dollar. 

48 skillings or 6 dol.1 rix-dollar, 

‘« A skilling, according to the pre- 
sent rate of exchange, is as nearly as 
possible equivalent to an English 
halfpenny, and a rix-dollar to two 
shillings; but what was formerly 
called a copper skilling (aad which 
is still so marked upon the coin) 
goes for a skilling and a halt, or is 
equal in value to three-tarthings. 
The bank notes are of the following 
kinds: 


s. d. 

8 skillings equivalent to0 6 sterl. 
12 ski!lings......-++> 0 9 
24 skillings. ..... coeur lt 
3 0 


1 rix-dollar.... 








gris-dollars ....+++- 6 0O 


gris dollars .... +++: .9 O 
And so on up to 30 rix-dollars, or 


4i, 10s. sterling, wbich is the larg- 
est note 1 met with, though there 


may be notes much higher, ‘The 
nt paper is now scarce. 


The only notes of it that I saw were 
the following : F 
$. 


16 skillings equivalent toO 8 sterl. 
and called a plote. 


$2skillings........+6. 1 4 
ee 
Stixedollars........-. 4 0 


“In Denmark, at present there 
isnothing but paper currency, as in 
Sweden, and their paper bas been 
so much depreciated that their low- 
est notes of eight skillings Danish 
are only equivalent to a halfpenvy 
sterling. ‘Lhese facts serve to throw 
some light upon the depreciation of 
our paper currency’,a question which 
bas been canvassed of late with so 
much keeuness. 

“ lhe gentleman at Gottenburg, 
who appears at present to live with 
the greatest splendour is Mr. Lorent, 
originslly a Hamburgh merchant. 
He afterwards settled in Copenhagen 
% a sugar-baker. When Copen- 
bagen was bombarded by the British, 
his house happened to be the only 
ene in the row that was not burnt 
down. On this account solely he 
Was accused of being in the English 
mlerest, and obliged to leave Co- 
peubagen. He settled first in Lon- 
don, and afterwards went to Got- 
eoburg. Here he established a 
Wgar-refinery, and seems to have 
— a great deal. of money. 
"bat appears very singular, con- 
fidering the size of the town, be is 
fot able to procure in Gotrenburg a 
tufficient quantity of blood for his 
Puipose; but is obliged to import it 
“ considerable expence trom Eng- 
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land. Any new mode of purifying 
sugar would therefore be to him of 
the utmost consequence. He is at 
present setting up a porter-brewery 
in Gottenburg. The Swedes are 
very fond of this liquor, and always 
drink it at their entertainments, 
though it is not much cheaper than 
claret wine: we were charged for 
it about half-a-crown per bottle ia 
the inns or taverns where we lodged. 
The whole of it is imported from 
London, and it pays a high duty 
when landed in Sweden. So that 
if Mr. Lorent succeeds in brewing a 
tolerable porter at Gottenburg, it 
will be conferring a very great 
favour upon Sweden; though it 
may at first deprive the Swedish 
government of part of its revenue. 
Mr. Lorent lives at a place be lately 
purchased, about four English miles 
from Gottenburg; the place is sur- 
rounded with wood, and therefore 
pretty. He has a large garden 
under the charge of Mr. Ferguson, 
a Scotchman, from the neighbour- 
hood of Drummond Castle, in 
Perthshire, who is introducing the 
British style of gardening. He 
praised the goodness of the soil very 
much, but blamed, as is usual with 
foreigners, the mode of gardening 
practised by the Swedes. I saw 
considerable plantations of Scotch 
fir, which had been imported from 
Edinburgh. Mr. Lorent employs 
also Mr. Hornblower, known for 
his patent steam-engine. His 
patent was broke in consequence of 
a prosecution on the part of Mr, 
Wait. Mr. Lorent brought over 
likewise several workmen from 
England ; but they proved so unruly 
that he was obliged to send them 
home again. 

«I have been thus particular in 
my account of Mr. Lorent, because 


I lay under greater obligayons te 
him 
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him than to any man in Gottenburg. 
He introduced me to Count Rosen, 
the Governor of Gottenburg, who 
was of essential service tome. He 
introduced me likewise to Mr. 
Smith, the British Consul at Got- 
tenburgh, one of the most agreeable 
aml friendly men I ever met with. 
To him I am indebted for my in- 
troduction to the profcssors at Up- 
sala, and to the mine of Danemora. 
Mr. Lorent likewise gave me letters 
of introduction to the principal lite- 
rary characters of Stockholm, and 
by that means opened my way to 
every thing worth secing in that 
eapital. In short, he was indefati. 


gable in his endeavours to be of 


service. I may say, without any 
risk of contradiction, that he was the 
most polite and obliging man | ever 
met with. 

“ The other persons in Gotten. 
burg, to whom I lay under the 
greatest obligations, were Dr. Lam- 
pert, originally from London, but 
settled as a physician in Gottenburg, 
Je was he that introduced me to 
Mr. Lorent—no small obligation. 
By his means | was introduced to 
the whole medical faculty ot Got- 
tenburg, in number about twelve, 
with whom I had the honour of 


dining twice, o ce in the bouse of 


Dr. Schultz, an old Librarian of 
Sir Joseph Banks, and once in the 
house of Dr. Dubb, Fellow of the 
Royal Acadamy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, at the head of bis pro- 
fession at Gottenburg, and one of 
the most eminent physicians in Swe- 
dev, I was surprised to find the 
utmost cordiality reigning among 
these medical men, aod nothing of 
that jealousy, envy, and rivalship so 
conspicuous among the medical men 
in most of the towns of Great Bri- 
tan. Dr. Lampert likewise intro- 
duced me to Dr. Eckman, who had 


travelled over most parts of Europe 
and bad a c. nsiderable Cellection of 
minerals, which he had made during 
his travels. This collection was pos 
so interesting to me as some others 
that I saw afterwards, for the very 
reason that would make it more 
valuable in the eyes of a Swede. It 
consisted chiefly of foreign minerals, 
many of them English, and con. 
tained few or no Swedish. My 
principal olject being to see the 
minerals peculiar to Sweden, I only 
looked over Dr. Eckman’s slightly, 

“ Next to Dr. Lampert, I must 
rank Mr. Kennedy, a merchant 
originally from Edinburgh, but long 
setiled in Gottenburg. He carried 
me out to bis country house, about 
an English mile from town; | was 
much pleased with the style of his 
garden, and with the abundance of 
fruit which it contained, Among 
others was the Astracan apple, 
which when ripe is so transparent 
that you can count the cells con 
tainting the seeds. Mr. Kennedy 
Was inarried to a Swedish lady, one 
ot the most amiable and accomplish- 
ed women that I met with Muring 
the whole of my tour. After Mr, 
Kennedy come Messrs. Barclay and 
Kisher, likewise two Scotch mere 
chants, and Messrs. Dicksons, two 
brothers, settled for some time at 
Gottenburg. I ought also to men- 
tion Mr. James Sinclair, a clerk in 
the house of Mr. Kennedy, to whom 
I was indebted for my introduction 
to Mr. Kennedy, and for other fa- 
vours, 

‘© The prosperity of Gottenburg 
formerly very much depended apon 
the herring-tishery, which was car 
ried on in the neighbourhood to 4 
great extent; but for some years 
past the herrings have left the Swe- 
dish coast, so that the fishery has 
sunk to pothing. The food ot the 

herring 











i, Me ee. 


herring appears to be a small spe- 
ciesof crav. Hence their frequent- 
ing or leaving a Coast must depend 
gpoa the abundance or scarcity of 
this minute animal, It would pos- 
sibly be practicable to propagate the 
breed of this creature in any parti- 
cular place, and thus the annual 
sist of the herrings might perhaps 
be secured. 

“fn travelling through Sweden, 
it is necessary to be provided with a 
pssport from the governor of the 
province where you first happen to 
land. This passport was easily pro- 
cured from Count Rosen. All that 
was requisite was to pay some small 
fees, amounting altogether to about 
six shillings sterling. 

“ As there are no public vehicles 
in Sweden, there is no other means 
of travelling but by purchasing a 
carriage. We bought a very light 
open one, but hardly strong enough 
for the purpose, for 207 rix dollars, 
or about twenty-seven pounds ster- 
ling. Our ignorance of the lan- 
guage obliged us likewise to hire a 
servant, to act as an interpreter. 
We hired a black man from North 
America to conduct us to Stockholm, 
at the rate of two rix-dollars, or 
four shillings sterling per day, and 
his victuals oy the road. We found 
aterwards that this was below the 
tual rate, because he had conduct- 
ed some person from Stockholm to 
Gottenburg, and was anxious to get 
back to the place of his residence. 

© was very obliging, but we could 
hot help suspecting that he had 
gone snacks with the man from 
‘um we had purchased our car- 
nage. For we told bim to take a 
cach-maker to examine it, and sce 

it was stout enough for our 
Purpose. As the wheel afterwards 
oe way, we had reason to believe 
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that he had never taken any person 
to inspect if. 

** Before leaving Gottenburg, it 
may be worth while to state a few 
particulars, respecting the charges 
made in the hotel where we lodged, 
These, the b>dness of the accomo- 
dation considered, were considera- 
bly higher than even in England, 
lor two rooms, for four days, we 
paid twelve rix-dollars, twenty-four 
shillings sterling. Our breakfast 
cost us from eighteen-pence to two 
shillings, and the washing of a shirt 
came to eight pence sterling. A 
dozen years ago, the prices did 
net amount to one-fourth of the 
above sums. The rise has been 
sudden, and is still going on: it is 
to be ascribed to the immense con- 
course of people that pass through 
Gottenburg, and the necessity they 
are under of taking that route. The 
renewal ot the intercourse between 
Great Britain and Russia will serve 
to increase this inundation of people 
still more. ‘To travel by land from 
Gottenburg to Stockholm is so much 
shorter than to pass through the 
Sound, and so much safer during 
the continuance of our war with 
Denmark, that few persons, who 
consult only their ease and safety, 
will take any other road. 

“ The country round Gottenburg 
is the most singular which I ever 
saw. It consists of low precipitous 
ridges of rocks, running in various 
directions, and quite naked. They 
vary from 100 feet above the level 
of the sea to about 300. The high- 
est which I measured, and it was 
the highest I observed, was 310 
feet high. These ridges are separate 
ed from cach other by valleys aboyt 
a mile wide. These valleys aftord 
a tolerable soil, and are cultivated. 


Lhe only crops we saw were of 
rice, 
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rice, and big (a small barley): they 
were nearly ripe, but in a very filthy 
state, being in many places almost 
choaked with thistles aid other in- 
jurious weeds. Indeed the state of 
agriculture in this place is much 
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lower than in any other part 
Sweden that | have seen. ~~ 
“« The rocks are all gneiss, int 
spetsed with large beds of Press 
and hornblende.” 





Aar or Tatrooinc, anv otHer Customs, 1n THE Sout Sue 
IsLANDs. 


(From Mr. Langsdorff*s Travels. ] 


e HE most remarkable and in- 

teresting manner which the 
South-Sea islanders have of orna- 
menting their naked bodies consists 
ip punctuation, or, as they call it, tat- 
tooing. This kind of decoration, so 
common among many nations of 
the earth, merits greater attention 
from travellers than it bas hitherto 
received ; and I am much surprised 
that the acuteness of a Forster has 
passed over the subject with so much 
indifference. It is undoubtedly 
very striking, that nations perfectly 
remote from each other, who have 
no means of intercourse whatever, 
and according to what appears to us 
never could have had any, should 
yet be all agreed in this prac- 
tice. 

‘* Among the Europeans, that is 
to say the pilgrims to the Holy Se- 
pulchre, and the sailors of almost all 
the nations of Europe, in the Alau- 
tian islands on the north-west coast 
of America, in the Sandwich, 
Friendly, and Society islands, among 
the New Zealanders, and the peo- 
ple of Easter Island, in short, ainong 
the nations both of the northern 
end southern hemispheres, both of 
the east and of the west, in the old 


\ 


and in the new world, are to be 
found traces of this custom; in 
some places more, in some less, bot 
among all in a certain degree. It 
seems always done with the idea 
of ornament, but it is also bighly 
probable that in the warmer zones 
it may have the farther view by 
cutting through the pores of the 
skin so much to diminish transpira- 
tion, and by that ineans supersede, 
in some sort, the necessity of a 
nointing the body. 

‘© Among all the known nations 
of the earth, none have carried the 
art of tattooing to so high a degree 
of perfection as the inhabitants of 
Washington's Isjands, The ftegu- 
lar designs with which the bodies 
of the men of Nukahiwa are punc- 
tered from head to foot supplies in 
some sort the absence of clothing; 
for, under so warm a heaven, cloth- 
ing would be insupporiable to 
them. Many people here seek 38 
much to obtain distinction by the 
symmetry and regularity with which 
they are tattooed, as among us by 
the elegant manner in which they 
are dressed; and although no 
elevation of rank is designated by 


eriority of these de- 
at seamen . coratioas, 














eniions, yet as only persons of 
nak can afford to be at the expense 
wteodant upon any refinement in 
the ornaments, it does become in 
icta badge of distinction, = 

“The operation of tatooing 1s 

by certain persons, who 
guia their livelihood by it entirely, 
and I presume that those whe per- 
form it with the greatest dexterity, 
wi evince the greatest degree of 
ute in the disposition of the orna- 
ments, are as much sought after as 
among us a particularly good tailor. 
Thus much, however, mux be said, 
thet the choice made is not a mat- 
tr of equal indifference with them 
w with us; for if the punctured 
garment be spoiled in the making, 
the mischief is irreparable, it must 
be worn with all its faults the whole 
lie through. 

“For performing the operation, 
the artist uses the wing bone of a 
tropic bird, phacton ethereus, which 
8s jagged and pointed at the end 
iter the manner of a comb, some- 
ims in the form of a crescent, 
wmetimes in a strait line, and larger 
#smaller according to the figures 
vhich the artist intends to make. 
Thisinstrament is fixed into a bam- 
too handle about as thick as the 
foger, with which the puncturer, 
by means of another cane, strikes 
© gently atid so dexterously, that 
‘scarcely pierces through the skin. 

Principal strokes of the figures 
¥ be tattooed at first sketched upon 
the body with the same dye that is 

ards rubbed into the punc- 

» WOserve as guides in the use 

theinstrument. The punctures 
) made so that the blood and 
Ha ooze through the orifice a 
dye, composed of ashes from 

~ semel of the borning-nut, 
triloba, mixed with water, 
in. This occasions at first 
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a slight degree of smarting and ine 
flammation, it then heals, and when 
the crust comes off, after some days 
the bluish, or blackish-blue, figure 
appears, 

« As soon as the inhabitant of 
Nukahiwa approaches towards the 
age of manhood, the operation of 
tattooing is begun, and this is one of 
the most important epochs of his 
life. The artist is sent for, and 
the agreement made with him that 
he is to'receive so many hogs as his 
pay; the number is commonly re- 
gulated according to the wealth of 
the person to be tattooed, and the 
quantity of decoration bestowed, is 
regulated by the pay. While we 
were at the island, a son of the chief 
Katanuah was to be tattooed, For 
this purpose, as belonging to the 
princip:] person in the island, he 
was put into a separate house for 
several weeks which was talooed ; 
that is to say, it was forbidden to 
every body, except those who were 
exempted from the taboo by his 
fataer, to approach the house ; here 
he was to remain during the whole 
time that the operation continued, 
All women, even the mother, are pro- 
hibited from seeing the youth while 
the ta/oo remains in force. Both the 
operator and the operatee are fed 
with the very best food during the 
continuance of the es to 
the former these are days of great 
festivity. In the first year only the 
ground-work of the principal fi« 
gures upon the breast, arms, back, 
and thighs is laid; aud in doing 
this, the first punctures must be en- 
tirely healed, and the crust must 
have come off before new ones are 
made. Every single mark takes 
three or four days to heal; and the 
first silting, as it may be called, 
commonly lasts three or four weeks. 

“ While the patient is going 
throuch 
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through the operation, he. must 
drink very little, for fear of creating 
too much inflammation, and he is 
not allowed to eat early in the 
morning, only at noon and in the 
evening. When once the decu- 
rations are begun, some addition is 
constantly made to them at intervals 
of from three to six months, and 
this is not unfrequently continued 
for thirty or forty years before the 
whole tattooing is completed.. We 
saw some old men of the higher 
ranks, who were punctured over 
and over to such a degree, that the 
outlines of each separate figure were 
scarcely to be distinguished, and 
the body had an almost negro-like 
uppearance. This is, according to 
the general idea, the height of per- 
fection in ornament, probably be- 
cause the cost of it has been very 
great, and it therefore shews a per- 
son of superlative wealth. It is 
singular, that the men of distinction 
should place their gratification in 
acquiring this dark hue, while the 
women place theirs in preserving 
their original fair complexion unin- 
jured. 

‘« The tattooing of persons in a 
middling station is performed in 
houses erected for the purpose by 
the tattooers, and tabooed by autho- 
rity. <A tattooer, who visited us 
several times on board the ship had 
three of these houses, which could 
each receive eight or ten persons at 
atime: they paid for their decora- 
tiens according to the greater or less 
quantity of them, and to the trouble 
the figures required. The poorer 
islanders, who have not a super- 
abundance of hogs to dispose of in 
juxuries, but live chiefly themselves 
upon bread-fruit, are operated upon 
by novices in the art, who take 
them at a very low price as sub- 
jects for practice, but their works 
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are easily distinguishable, even bya 
stranger, from those of an eXpe- 
rienced artist. ‘The lowest class of 
all, the fishermen principally, but 
few of whom we saw, are often not 
able to afford even the pay required 
by a novice, and are therefore Dot 
tat*ooed at all. 

** The women of Nukahiwa are 
very little tattooed, differing in this 
respect trom the females of the 
other South-Sea islands. The bands 
are punctured from the ends of the 
fingers to the wrist, which gives 
them the appearance of wearing 
gloves, and our glovers might very 
well borrow from them patterns, 
and introduce a pew fashion among 
the ladies, of gloves worked @ lz 
Washington. The feet, which 
among many are tattooed, look hike 
highly ornamented half-boots; long 
Stripes are besides soimetimes to be 
seen down the arms of the women, 
and circles round them, which have 
much the same effect as the brace- 
lets worn by European ladies. Some 
have also their ears and lips tat- 
tooed. The women are not, like 
the men, shut up in a falooed house 
while they are going through this 
operation : it is pertormed without 
any ceremony in their own bouses, 
or in those of their relations; ™ 
short, wherever they please. 

“ Sometimes a rich islander will, 
either trom generosity, ostentation, 
or love to his wife, make a feast a 
honour of her, when sbe has a brace 
let tattooed round her arm, or perhaps 
her ear ornamented ; a hog is then 
killed, and the friends of both sexes 
are invited to partake of it, the oc» 
casion of the feast being made 
known to them. It is expected 
that the same courtesy should be 
returned in case of the wile of “ 
of the guests being puncture” 


. ° f the few occasions 
This is one o whe 
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women are allowed to eat 
hog's flesh . If, in a very dry year, 
wead-ftuit, hogs, roots, and other 
sions, become scarce, any one 
eho has still a good stock of them, 
vhich commonly happens to the 
dief, in order to distribute his 
sores, keeps open table for a cer- 
win time to an appointed number 
of poor artists, who are bound to 
we in return some strokes of the 
tattoo’to all who choose to come for 
it. By virtue of a taloo, all these 
brethren are engaged to support each 
other, if in future some happen to 
be in need, while the others are in 
dfluence. This is one of the most 
rational orders of freemasonry upoo 
the globe. 

“Our interpreter Cabri, who was 
dightly and irregularly tattooed all 
wer his body, upon one of these 
wecasions got a black, or rather blue 
tye; and Roberts, who had only a 
paneture on bis breast, in the form 
ofa long square, six inches one way 
ad four the other, assured us that 
te would never have submitted to 
the operation, if he had not been 
custrained by the scarcity in the 
preceding year to become one of 
the guests fed by the chief Kata- 
wah. The same person may be 
member of several of these socie- 
Wes; but, according to what we 

a iearn, a portion must always 

given to the priest or magician, 
whe is called, even if he be not a 
member. In a time of scarcity also, 
tay of the people who have been 
loved in this way unite as an 
solute troop of banditti, and share 
equally among each oiler all that 

7 ©4m plunder or kill. 
bale 3 figures with which the 

¥ 8 tattooed are chosen with 

fare, and appropriate orna- 
are selected for the different 
i813, hey consist partly of ani- 
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mals, partly of other objects which 
have some reference to the manners 
and customs of the islands; and 
every figure has here, as in the 
Friendly Islands, its particular 
name. Upon an accurate exumina- 
tion, curved lines, diamonds, and 
other designs, are often distin- 
guishable between rows of punc- 
tures, which resemble very much 
the ornaments called @ la Grecque. 
The most perfect symmetry is ob- 
served over the whole body: the 
head of a man is tattooed in every 
part; the breast is commonly orna- 
mented with a figure resembling a 
shield ; on the arms and thighs are 
stripes, sometimes broader, some- 
times narrower, in such directions 
that these people might very well 
be presumed to have studied anato- 
my, and to be acquainted with the 
course and dimensions of the mus- 
cles. Upon the back is a large 
cross, which begins at the neck, 
and ends with the last vertebra. 
In the front of the thigh are often 
figures, which seem intended to re- 
present the human face. On each 
side the calf of the leg is an oval 
figure, which produces a very good 
efiect. The whole, in short, dis- 
plays much taste and discrimina- 
tion. Some of the tenderest parts 
of the body, the eye-lids for exam- 
ple, are the only parts not tat- 
tooed. 

“The clothing of thesé people 
consists of a piece of cloth round the 
waist, which among the men is 
called tschiabu, but among the wo- 
men feweu or teuweu. The women 
have besides a large piece of cloth 
thrown over them : this is done less 
from modesty-than to keep off the 
borning sun from injuring their 
complexicns, Many of them would 
very glady have given us their 


cloaks for a piece of iron, oF @ 
knife, 

























knife, if they had not been too far 
from their habitations, and afraid of 
being tanned by the sun in return- 
ing to them. A few of the men 
had a piece of cloth hanging partly 
down the back, and fastened tcge- 
ther upon the breast or under the 
chin, 

“ The bread-fruit, which forms so 
essential an article of food among 
these people, is here, as in almost 
all the South-Sea islands, what corn 
and potatoes are in Europe, what 
rice is in India, and what the cas- 
gava root is in Brazil. This tree 
appears indigenous in these islands, 
and was first known to Europeans 
through the great English navigators, 
by whom the vast Archipelagoes of 
the South-Seas were discovered. Its 
importance and utility induced the 
English government, in 1787, to 
send out an expedition under the 
command of Captain Bligh, to car- 
ry a quantity of the plants to their 
West India possessions. Notwith- 
standing the miscarriage of their 
first attempt, Captain Bligh was or- 
dered again to Otaheite for the same 
purpose, and in 1792, succeeded 
happily in transporting this precious 
gift of Providence to the West In- 
dies: the plants have ever since 
flourished there exceedingly. The 
fruit, in size and form, resembles 
very much a cocoa-nut or a melon. 
The tree grows to a great height, 
is thick in the stem, and has a very 
luxuriant foliage; the leaves are 
much like those of the oak, but a 
great deal larger, growing to the 
length of a foot or a foot and a half. 
The fruit is not eaten raw, but 
roasted or broiled ; the taste is dif- 
ferent according to the manner in 
which it is dressed, but either way 
has a considerable similarity with 
that of the banana, only less sweet 
and not so greasy. It very much 
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resembles a cake made of flour, 
butter, egg, milk, and sugar; it 
has more the appearance of being 
a composition of flour than the ba. 
nana. 

“ The usual manner of cooking 
the fruit is to make a hole in the 
ground, and pave it round with 
Jarge smooth stones; a fire is then 
kindled in the middle, and as soog 
as the stones are thoroughly heated, 
the ashes are cleared away; bam. 
boo canes and banana leaves are 
then laid over them, and the 
bread-fruit wrapped in a banana 
leaf laid into the oven, which is co- 
vered with leaves and hot stones. 
The fruit, when roasted in this 
way, and eaten with milk pressed 
from the cocoa-nut, is called waikai, 
and is esteemed very delicious. The 
chief of Taiohaie once brought usa 
present of this dish, as a specimen 
of the cookery of his country, and 
we all liked it exceedingly. Ano- 
ther way of dressing the bread-fruit 
is to take off the outward shell after 
it is roasted, and mix it with 
water, or milk of cocoa-nut, with 
some of the nut scraped fine; this 
is called kakukh, and is also very 
pleasant. et 

«The ripe bread-fruit will not 
keep good many days: in times of 
great abundance, therefore, it is 
cut into small pieces, when a 
is made in the ground about eight 
feet long by four broad, and five of 
six feet deep, which is paved with 
large stones, and the pieces of frait 
thrown into it. A strong fermen 
tation ensues, and forms a leaven, 
which will then keep for months. 
This food is callod popoi. When * 
is mixed with water, It er 
drink which has very much ¢ 
appearance and taste of hese 

" n 
milk, and is extremely cooling 3 
refreshing. There are many ot 


ways 
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says of dressing the bread-fruit, 
mixed with taro, with yams, with 
bananas, or other fruits, concerniitg 
which [could not obtain any accu- 
rate information. 

“ The animal food of these 
idanders consists in man’s and 
swine’s flesh, in fish and poultry. 
The two latter are not held of any 
great account ; but the flesh of 
swine, with, alas! that of their fel- 
jow-creatures, form very essential 
aticles in their political economy. 
On the birth of a child, on a wed- 
ding or a funeral, on the tattooing of 


" aperson of distinction, at any dance, 


festival, or other ceremony, swine 
are always killed in a greater or 
less nember, according to the cir- 
eamstances. ‘They are roasted in 
ovens such as have been described 
for roasting the bread-fruit, and 
eaten without salt: the latter is un- 
known among these islanders; it 
is only sometimes compensated by 
the use of sea-water. Fish and 
shell-fish are not held in any es- 
teem, and fowls are rather kept for 
the sake of their feathers than as an 
article of food. 

“The want of variety in objects 
ef animal food seems the principal 
feason why a variety is made by 
eating slaughtered enemies, and 
aman flesh procured by other 
mans. On account of the im- 
portance of this subject, I propose 
ma future chapter to be some- 
y tditfuse upon it. In the time 
inp ne oor are glad to 
= = = content them- 

eyes and different kinds 
' ch A ve others, medus ?, 
lot usually considered as 
yn: We did not ob- 
mong the ae a commen 
tt, of ~~ outh-: en island- 
ijuor from = Q an intoxicating 

pepper plant, pipers 
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Jatifolium, although the plant grows 
here, and the manner of making 
the liquor seemed known to them. 
Probably much of the beauty and 
good health of the men is to be 
ascribed to their abstaining from a 
beverage so extremely unwhole- 
some. 

«« The habitations of the people 
of Nukahiwa are difterent in size, 
though resembling much in their 
exterior European houses of only 
one floor, They are commonly 
about twenty-five feet in length, 
and six or eight in breadth, with a 
division across the mjddle; the hin- 
der wall is much higher than that 
in front, the former being ten or 
twelve feet high, the latter not 
above three or four. ‘They sre 
made with four strong posts stuck 
into the earth at the corners, to 
which are fastened borizontal poles. 
The sides are composed of bamboo 
canes of equal thickness, placed per- 
pendicularly about half an inch from 
each other, and lined in the inside 
with leaves of the cocoa-palm, and 
some sorts of fern dried. ‘The root 
is covered with several layers of 
leaves of the bread-fruit tree, which 
keep out the heaviest ‘showers ot 
rain; the entrance is in the low 
wall in front. It bas always ap- 
peared to me extraordinary, that not 
only here, but in the habitations of 
al] uncivilized nations, the entrance 
should be so disproportionately low. 
In cold climates, inhabited by a 
pigmy race of men, a good reason 
may be assigned for it, that the 
smaller the opening, the more easily 
can the cold be kept out: but it is 
incomprehensible how the custom 
can have become universal among 
the large and robust inhabitants of 
warm climates, who must ‘find the 
inconvenience of it very sensibly. 

«« The best houses are built upon 
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@ platform made of quadrangular 
‘smeothed stones, which sometimes 
extends*feveral feet in front of the 
honse: this undoubted)y makes the 
habitation more dry, and gives it a 
handsomer appearance. In these 
buildings one cannot but be very 
much astonished to see with what 
dexterity the people put together 

immense stones; they are of a 
size scarcely to be moyed Ly less 
than ten or twelve men, and are 
united without any kind of cement 
whateyer, so that they are absolute 
Roman walls: they would, indeed, 
do honour to any European archi- 
tect. In erecting a new house, the 
neighbours reciprocally assist each 
other. People often build houses 
merely for amusement, and those 
who are in affluence have frequently 
houses or huts in several parts of 
the valley they inhabit, which can 
be taken down again, and removed 
in a few days. 

“« The arenning of the larger 
dwellings, in which a numerous fa- 
mily can live altogether, is the bu- 
siness of the men and women con- 
jointly. But when a man, without 
the assistance of his wife, brings 
together the stones that are to serve 
for the ground-plot of his house, 
the building erected upon it is za- 
booed, that is, the women are pro- 
hibited entering it. Every affluent 
islander has at least one such ta- 
booed house, which is commonly at 
a little distance fram the dwelling- 
house. He suits it entirely to his 
own convenience, and has above all 
a salle-a-manger, where, removed 
from the presence of his wife, he 
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can eat swine’s flesh undisturbed ; 
for this, as has been already hinted 
is a food ef which the woinen are 
rarely permitted to partake, and 
when they are, it is only by special 
grace and favour of the. men. 
Such a taloo-house is called popoi- 
tatoo, 

“ Every new-built house must be 
consecrated by a priest or magician, 
or whatever he may be called; he 
makes an oration upon the occasion, 
which is given im a language wholly 
incomprehensible to the people at 
large. He must then be feasted 
with swine and other good things, 
over which he makes strange cere- 
monies, and sleeps the first night in 
the new house ; by these means it 
is far ever protected from evil spi- 
rits. Upon several occasions 
women also have separate houses 
allotted to them, particularly for 
the purpose of lying-in, The inte- 
rior of the houses is very clean, for 
the inhabitants are bound by the 
laws, or by taboos, to a great degree 
of cleanliness: it is divided by raf- 
ters into two unequal parts: in the 
first, which is the smallest, there is 
nothing but the stone pavement to 
be seen; but the other is strewed 
over with a soft grass, over which 
straw mats are laid, and on these 
all the inhabitants of the house, 
without distinction of age oF sex, 
sleep. The walls are hung round 
with domestic utensils, such as Ca 
labashes of different sizes, Cocd& 
nut shells, fishing-nets, lances, 
slings, stilts, battle-axes, hatchets, 
sundry ornaments, drums, and a V8 
riety of other articles.” 
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PassentT STATE AND Prospects of Owntues. 


[From the same.] 


a the 7th of June, being in 
latitude 19° 34’ north, we 
came in sight of the eastern point 
of the island of Owhyhee, then at 
the distance of thirty-six sea miles. 
This island, the largest of the group 
called the Sandwich Islands, is ce- 
kebrated from its having been the 
where the great navigator 
so unfortunately lost his life. 
Vancouver, his worthy disciple, 
gave the world a few years after a 
complete map of these islands. 
“Captain Krusenstern was de- 
uroys of reaching Nangasaki, a 
ig trading town of Japan, before 
ead of September, boping, by 
thas hastening his voyage, to avoid 
the change of the north-easterly 
monsoon, which often takes place 
about the middle of that month, 
In order, therefore, to gain time, 
resolved not to anchor in Cara- 
cacoa Bay, but without any delay 
institute a traffic with the island- 
@% for such objects as he wanted, 
wthat in a few days he might be 
anply provided with swine and 
Provisions of all kinds. With this 
mew he cruized till the tenth along 
te Southern coa:s of the island; 
: to our very great concern, dur- 
Wg that veghoe few of the inhabi- 
Made their appearance, and 
me emanded so-high a price for 
er they brought, that he re- 
the ey leave the island, and make 
This of his way to Kamschatka. 
do from “+s a beatae op 5 to 
cenent state o 
bis whole cow. ealth 


few islanders we had an 


opportunity of observing were all 
naked, dirty, of a middling stature, 
not well made, and with skins of a 
dark dingy brown; they were co- 
vered with bruises and sores, pro- 
bably the effect either of drinking 
kava, or of a well-known disease very 
common among them. Most of 
the men had lost their front teeth, 
which they said had been knocked 
out in battle by the slings. They 
were very good swimmers, “Their 
arms and sides were tattooed in 
figures of lizards, goats, musqvets, 
and other things, but by no means 
so well executed as the figures we 
had seen at Nukahiwa. The ill 
impression made upon us by these 
people was so much the more forci- 
ble, as but a very short time before, 
only on the 17th of May, we had 
left an island, the inhabitants of 
which, as to their stature and admi- 
yable proportions, are certainly to 
be ranked among the handsomest 
people upon the globe, For the 
rest, the Sandwich islanders, proba- 
bly from their more frequent inter- 
course with European nations, ap- 
pear to have much greater affinity 
with them than the people of Nu- 
kahiwa. Cabri was so little pleased 
with either the men or the women, 
that he could. not resolve to. live 
among them, and earnestly en- 
treated Captain Krusenstern, who 
would have set him on shore here, 
to carry him on to Kamschatka. 
The language of Owhyhee seems 
to differ very much from that of 
Nukahiwa, since Cabri, who spoke 


the latter fluently, could not make 
himself 
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himself understood here. By the 
assistance of some English words 
we succeeded better. 

** The canoes of these islands are 
lizht, and very neatly constructed ; 
they. prove that the people have 
made a much greater progress in 
naval architecture than those of 
Nukahiwa; they go out to sea in 
them many miles. The coast, in 
the part about which we cruized, 
is pleasant and well-cultivated: we 
observed many groves of bananas 
and cocoa-nuts, Our attention was 
particularly attracted by the majes- 
tic mountain Mowna Roa. Ac- 
cording to former observations, its 
point should be two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-eight toises 
above the level of the sea, but our 
indefatigable astronomer, Doctor 
Horner, calculated it at only two 
thousand two hundred and fifty- 
four. 

‘* This lofty mountain, which is 
between three and four hundred 
toises higher than the Peak of Te- 
neriffe, rises so gradually from the 
sea-shore to its summit, that it has 
a very remarkable and most pleas- 
ing appearance; in no other place 
can any one ascend to so great a 
he ghe with so little difficulty, A 
part of this facility arises from the 
warmth of the climate; since, not- 
withstanding its great height, even 
the very summit scarcely reaches 
the snow mark at so short a dis- 
tance from the equator. At the 
time of year when we saw it, the 
summit was entirely free from snow. 
How many unknown plants might 
here be discovered, and what con- 
tributions might be collected to- 
wards the geography and natural 
history of plants! It were much to 
be wished that some zealous natu- 
ralist would remain at least a year 


upon this island to study these sub. 
jects. 

** We quitted Owhyhee on the 
10th of June, without having been 
able to obtain the least information 
with respect to the present state of 
the island. As I afterwards passed 
the winter ef 1805 and 1806 » 
the north-west coast of America, | 
had then an opportunity of learning 
some particulars, which will pers 
haps be better given in this place. 

‘“‘“The group of the Sandwich 
Islands is very commodious for all 
ships going to the north-west coast 
of America, to the Aleutian Islands, 
or to Kamschatka, to touch at; it 
has very secure bays. Here may 
be procured abundance of swine, 
bread-fruit, bananas, cocoa-nuts, 
taro, yams, batatas, salt, wood, wa- 
ter, and other things particularly 
desirable for ship stores. The ships 
of the United States of America 
touch here almost every year, in 
their way to the north west coast 
of their continent. The object of 
these voyages made by the Amerie 
cans is to collect the sea-otter skins, 
which are so highly valued by the 
Chinese, and carry them to Canton. 
For these skins they give iron 
wares, cloth, knives, hatchets, 
kitchen utensils, rice, molasses, 
biscuit, powder, and flints. This 
trade has been carried on prnci- 
pally, since the English, as well as 
the Spaniards, have deserted Noot- 
ka Sound, and given up their for- 
mer establishments there. The 
exchange must be extreinely profit- 
able, since nat less than seven oF 
eight ships annually go to Kou 
Queen Charlotte’s, and Norfo 
Sound. If they do not get 48 
cargo of sea-otter skins for Canton, 
they go in October or November “. 
Columber river, or more aera 
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ndwich Islands, and winter 
ogee they may be ready the 
inning of March to go again to 
the north-west coast, and complete 
OS Socaber of ships that visit 
Caracacoa Bay, and the intercourse 
that takes place between them and 
the natives, has had already so 
tan influence upon the civili- 
ution of these islands, that they 
be said to have advanced in it 
with giant strides, and Owhyhee is 
likely to take the lead among the 
Sou Sea islands, in becoming a 
ished and civilized country. « 
“Their king, Tomoomah, from 
his constant intercourse with the 
wa-officers of the American States, 
and particularly under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Young and Mr Davie, 
who have already lived with him 
some years, and are, as it were, his 
ministers, has introduced many 
European customs, and has brought 
the English language so much iuto 
tse, that most of the inhabitants of 
the island of any rank or distinction 
fi now speak English. ‘Tomso- 
mab has found means to subject.all 
the islands to his jurisdiction, so 
that he is become sole sovereign of 
the whole group. He was soon 
made to comprehend the value of 
tlver, and to prefer selling the pro- 
of his country to the ships 
that visited it for Spanish dollars or 
pusters. Assoon as he had gota 
tolerable sum together, he bought a 
pof an American merchant, and 
manned it parily with his own peo- 
and partly with foreign sailors, 
“whom there are many 20% living 
Te eyhee. The seamen of the 
whited States like so well to revel 
4 superfluity of the productions 
fature without much labour, and 
have handsome young girlsat their 
» that a ship scarcely ever 
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touches here without leaving one or 
more of its sailors behind; the king, 
however, will not ‘permit any one 
to stay who has not a good charac- 
ter from his captain. Through the 
instruction of these guests, the 
islanders are become very fond of a 
seafaring life, and they make excel- 
lent sailors. While I was on the 
north-west coast of America, I saw 
and talked with several natives of 
Owhyhee serving as sailors on board 
vessels from Boston, who received 
as pay ten or twelve piasters per 
month. 

‘“«"Lhey have got to make cor- 
dage of all kinds, and fishing nets 
in so much perfection in Owhyhee, 
probably from the threads of the 
phormium verax, that ships are 
supplied with them, and they are 
considered as more durable for 
tackling than the European cord- 
age. 

‘© Tomoomah, in every thing he 
does, shews a strong understanding, 
and great activity of mind. He has 
increased his power at sea so much 
within a short time, that in the year 
1806 he had fifteen ships in his pos- 
session, among which were some 
three-masted vessels, brigs, and 
cutters. In the same year he made 
known to the agent of the Russio- 
American trading company, Von 
Baranoff, at New Archangel in 
Norfolk Sound, that he understood 
from persons trading to that coast 
how much the Russian establish- 
ment had sometimes suffered in 
winter from a scarcity of provisions; 


‘that he would therefore gladly send 


a ship every year with swine, salt, * 
batatas, and other articles of food, 
if they would in exchange let him 
have sea-otter skins at a fair price ; 
and these he purposed to send upon 
speculation to Canton. 


But the thing which more than 
any 
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any other occupies his attention is 
ship-building, and he already can 

int out with great accuracy and 
judgment the excellencics and faults 
in the construction of a vessel. All 
tools and implements belonging to 
ship-building are therefore consi- 
dered by him as of particular va- 
lue, and are the most advantageous 
articles of traffic that can be carried 
to the island. Any sailor, who is 
at the same time a ship carpenter, 
is particularly welcome ; he is im- 
mediately presented with lands, 
and almost avy thing tbat he wants. 

“ A few years ago a most extra- 
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ordinary and valuable discovery wos 
made at Owbyhee, of a sort of wood 
growing there, which it is said the 
worms, that do so much mischief 
in these waters by boring into the 
ships, will not touch. This, if ever 
duly established, will render the 
sheathing vessels with copper, an 
otherwise absolutely necessary pre- 
caution, wholly superfluous. Among 
the prodycts of Owhyhee is the 
sugar-cane. If this were calti- 
vated to any degree of perfection, 
in time Kamschatka, and indeed al} 
Siberia, might be supplied with 
sugar from hence.” 





PRESENTATION OF THR Russian AMBASSADOR aT THR CovuRT OB 
OcuatTto, in JaPay. 


[From ihe same. ]} 


‘FN this way did we pass se- 

veral months in the place 
assigned us at Megasaki, shut up 
under locks and bolts. We had 
scarcely any intercourse with the 
Japanese, for even the interpreters 
could not visit us without a special 
permission from the governor; they 
came therefore but seldom, and not 
unless urged to it by particular bu- 
siness. Our principal occupation 
during this time was to clear the 
ship, to bring the presents on shore, 
and to unpack and set them in or- 
der, The repairs of the ship be- 
sides occupied our attention; and, 
strange enough, whatever was want- 
edin this way we might ask for free- 
ly, and it was brought immediately. 
As to every thing else, provisions 
excepted, :we could not make any 
purchase without asking permission 
of the governor, and this was often 
refused, or if granted, not without 


great difficulty; even such trifes 
as a live bird or a tobacco-pipe were 
sometimes refused. Provisions of 
every kind were furnished ue free 
of expense. We were put off with 
fair words from one month to ane 
ther. All possible freedom was 
promised us as soon as the answer 
should be received from Jedo, with 
a free intercourse between the two 
nations. 

“ After waiting about two months, 
the arrival of a Great man or mes 
senger from Jedo was announced to 
us, when the whole matter see 
immediately to assume a new face. 
Oar hopes of a journey to the cap 
tal diminished every day; the iter 
preters examined more mind 
than before _~ ro progres 
in repairing the ship, an 
nothing eo Dati but the hope of 
being able to establish @ 
interconrse of trade. « He 
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“He who would put himself in 
cor can yet have but a very 
idea how disagreeable we 
fund our situation. After en- 
countering many storms, | and ex- 

iencing much inconvemience, we 

at last reached an interesting 

ien country, Where we hoped to 

be received, if not as friends, at least 

w strangers of distinction, entitled 

wall possible deference and respect. 

Instead of this, we were treated as 

criminals or state prisoners, con- 

fined in a place at the utmost not 

exceeding a hundred paces in the 

, where we were locked up 

wd watched on every side. This 
was equally hard and unjust. 

“Spring was now coming on: 
il nature began to be alive, and we 
were shut out entirely from the 
few of so charming a spectacle by 
immense barricadoes of bamboo 
canes;—-being deprived besides of 
out arms, we were wholly at the 
mercy of this suspicious nation. 
All means of exerting ourselves for 
the promotion of scicuce and know- 
ledge were precluded, so that the 

grew contracted for want of 
feedom and a wider range in which 
t might expand itself. The fish 
lone brought to us as provisions 
Morded an object of scientific inves- 
Wgation, and by secret promises we 
Hlength prevailed upon our cater- 
eto bring us every time different 
of fish: with these, Coun- 
telor Tilesius and myscif sometimes 
fatertained ourselves very agreeably. 
a, Were not only precluded from 
purchases, but were equally pro- 
tibited making the most trifling 
Pent to any Japanese. Some in- 
; t objects, such as Indian 
# couple of pictures, some fans, 
Pipes, &c. were brought us 

by such of the interpreters 

the most in our confidence ; 
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but in so doing they incurred the 
risk of an examination ; and if they 
had been detected their lives would 
probably have atoned the misde- 
meanour. 

“© On the 27th of March, to our 
great joy, it was announced to us 
in due form on the part of the 
Sage that the Great Man from 

edo, with the emperor's answer, 
was expected at Nangasaki in two 
days. From our guards we learnt 
on the thirtieth that this bearer of 
his master’s pleasure had been in 
the town several days, but it was 
not till the 2d of Avril that the 
intelligence of his arrival was com- 
municated to us. We also re- 
marked that it was a long time 
since we had seen any interpreters. 
At length on the third, some ap- 
peared, who, besides announcing the 
arrival of the Great* Man, invited 
the ambassador to an audience the 
next day at the governor's house ; 
they said, moreover, that they were 
commissioned to regulate the cere- 
monies proper to be observed upon 
the occasion. 

‘* On this subject they informed 
the ambassador that the next morn- 
ing, at eight,o’clock, an Opperban- 
jos would come to conduct bim to 
the governor's house. As the way 
by water was the shortest, it was 
proposed that he should go in the 
Prince of Fisi’s barge to the great 
stairs of Ochatto (the Muscle), 
where he would be received by a 
civil and military gaard, and from 
thence he would proceed to the go- 
verner's in a large Norimon or 
Sedan-chair, accompanied by sevee 
ral Great Men, This distinction, 
however, must be confined to him 
alone, the officers of his train must 
go on foot. They assured him, 
that the Norimon was very roomy 


and convenient, and that this or 
0° 
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of conveyance was confined en- 
tirely to the Daimios, the most dis- 
tinguished personages of the coun- 
try. When arrived at the governor's 
house, he would be introduced into 
a separate chamber by himself, and 
the officers of his train into another, 
there to rest till the opening of the 
audience. We observed that they 
avoided making use of the term 
wait, This was all, they said, done 
from particular respect, as it was 
the custom of the country that 
Great Men should at all times be 
separated from the inferior servants 
of the government. 
dor, however, begged to decline this 
distinction, and requested that his 
officers might be in the same apart- 
ment with himself. 

‘« In the Hall of Audience, the 
interpreters proceeded, the ambas- 
sador alone could be permitted to 
enter, since this was a place sacred 
only to the very greatest. people of 
the country; and the Dutch never 
were allowed to come farther than 
the antichamber. To this the am- 
bassador made many objections, and 
after much discussion, this point, 
together with the request not to be 
separated from his officers, were 
committed to writing, and reserved 
for the governor's decision. 

** As to the question of compli- 
ments, the Japanese required that 
the ambassador, according to the 
customs of their country, should 
kneel to the governor aod to the 
representatives of the emperor, aud 
then bow the head, in the manuer 
that bas been mentioned, as a cus- 
tomary token of respect. Both 
these things the ambassador refused, 
and declared that he would salute 
these Great Men only after the 
European fashion, and in the same 
manuer that he would pay his re- 
spects his own emperor, With 


The ambassa-. 
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much difficulty, and after a 

deal of discussion, this point was 
conceded to him. The interpreters 
farther desired to know in what 
position the ambassador would re. 
main during the audience. As, ac. 
cording to the oriental custom, the 
use of chairs was unknown in J» 
pan, and the people sat, or rather 
knelt, upon the carpets or mats, 


_they hoped he would find it conve- 


nient to comply with this fashion, 
one which the greatest princes in 
the country were bound to observe, 
and that he would, like the Greaf 
Man from Jedo and the governor, 
kneel upon soft stuffed straw mats, 
This the ambassador at first refused, 
saying, that he would stand in the 
same manner as he would doin the 
presence of his own emperor: on 

cing repeatedly urged upon the 
subject, however, and on being a 
sured that this would be the most 
disrespectfal thing he could possi- 
bly do, he consented to lie down 
with his feet stretched out side- 
ways. The interpreters also in- 
treated that the ambassador would 
not think of wearing his sword in 
the Hall of Audience, assuring him 
that notwithstanding the Great Peo 
ple, as he had seen, usually wear 
two swords, they were always laid 
aside in that place. After many 
animadversions, the ambassador 
yielded this point, assuring the in- 
terpreters that he did so only asa 
proof of his great respect for 
Emperor of Japan. 

«The persons selected to attend 
the ambassador to the audience were 
Major Von -Friderici, Counsellor 
Von Fosse, Captain Foe , 
Lieutenant Koscheleff, and myself 
It was impossible to make the Ja- 
panese consent that the gua 
honour, with their muskets, shou 
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‘qq, that a soldier should carry 
the Imperial Russian standard be- 
tind the ambassador 2s a mark of 
jainction. In the evening the 
came with the gover- 
o's answer, that the cavaliers of 
the embassy should be allowed to 
remain in the same apartment with 
the ambassador; and two of them 
doald bé admitted with him into 
the Hall of Audience. 
“On the 4th of April, at eight 
is the morning, the Banjos and in- 
appeared. The Prince of 
F's barge, decorated with flags 
mi hangings of silk and cotton, 
metived the ambassador and _ his 
iain. A number of smaller boats, 
ilcanying the flags of Fisi, accom- 
ied it. 
“ Arrived at the stairs of Ochat- 
, we landed, and his excellency 


| ws received by several Japanese of 


great distinction. A numerous ci- 
nl guard was in waiting here, 
img many insignia of honour, 
ad all were kneeling in rows one 
behind the other. The houses, -as 
well by the water-side as all round 
the place, with the fortresses and 
guard-houses, were covered with 
langings, on which were the im- 
ental arms and those of Fisi, so that 
wecould see nothing of the houses 
mthe people, nor could they see 
“y thing of us: bere and there 
wily we saw a head, urged on by 
mesistible curiosity, peeping from 
hind the hangings. We were, 
ever, in the main, unseen by 
theinbabitants, while our own eyes 
"ere equally restrained from mak- 
ie our observations upon them or 
town. This was not only 

Me ee at the landing pl b 
late ing placey but 
-, w€ principal streets, through 
dt the we passed, and if in some 
“ross streets, the hangings 
Ret, cover the houses entirely, 
Place was supplied by straw- 
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mats or trellis-work. The reason 
of this, the interpreters told us, was, 
that the common people might: be 
kept off, since they were not wor- 
thy to see so Great a Man as the 
ambassador face td face. 

*« When we had landed upon the 
great place of Ochatto, our proces- 
sion was arranged 1n the following 
order. First marched about forty per- 
sous of various ranks, among whom 
were several Banjos, every one fol- 
lowed by an attendant: next fol- 
lowed six Imperial soldiers. without 
their muskets, but carrying long 
staves: after them came the Nori- 
mon, in which was the ambassador: 
it was carried by four persons, and 
followed by the standard-bearer 
carrying the Imperial Russian 
standard: then came the cavaliers 
of the embassy, with a number of 
civil magistrates and interpreters: 
afterwards a guard of sixteen or 
twenty Japanese soldiers, with an 
officer on horseback ; and lastly, a 
great number of inferior officers of 
state and magistrates, with a long 
train of servants. ) 

“ The procession passed through 
several streets, the names of which 
were, taking them in the order that 
they came, Hokowra Mass, Omuru 
Mass, Mottofacata Mass, Foru Mass, 
Honkose Mass, Bungo Mass, Sa- 
tura Mass, Kaschijamma Mass, 
Jooscha Mass: at the end of the 
latter is the governor's house. In 
all the streets were guard-houses 
ornamented with garlands, some 
smaller, some Jarger, some with a 
civil, some with a military guard, 
The streets are broad and clean, with 
wide kennels on each side, to carry 
off the water, but are not all paved. 
Some have a single row of small 
stones, others of large — ones, 
down the middle. Of the houses, 
as 1 have already said, we could see 


little or nothing: they are chiefly 
of 
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of wood, only one story high, and 
with a great deal of treblis-work 
about the windows and doors. 

“ At the door of the governor's 
house we were all obliged, the am- 
bassador not excepted, to take off 
our shoes, that we might not dirty 
the straw mats, or the finely var- 
nished floors. This is an universal 
custom, and did not now appear 
serprising to us, as we had been so 
long accustomed to see the Banjos 
ami interpreters come into our 
room at Megasaki without their 
shoes. ’ 

“ A vast number of officers were 
in attendance at the governor's house 
both within and without. We were 
earried through a leng and wide 
corridor, the floor of which was 
highly varnished, intoan apartment, 
which, like our’s at Megasaki, was 
covered with fine straw matting: 
the walls were ornamented with 
landscapes extremely well executed, 
but there was no kind of household 
furniture, such as tables, chairs, 
benches, or the like: al) the wood- 
work about the doors and windows 
was finely polished and varnished. 
The Jight came through the adjoin- 
ing corridors. Glass windows are 
a thing not to be seen in Japan; 
thin paper stretched over the win- 
dow-frames supplies their place. In 
the midst of the apartment to which 
we were now conducted were im- 
plements for smoking, consisting of 

ipes, tobacco-boxes, pans for 
fighted coal, and spitting vessels. 
A large porcelain spitting vase stood 
in one corner of the room. When 
we had finished smoking, tea was 
brought us without sugar: the cups 
were of porcelain, but massive, hea- 
vy, of ugly forms, and il! painted ; 
the tea was, according to the gene- 
ral judgment of our company, by 
ho means good, 
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* After a short half-hour the am. 
bassador w&s introduced into the 
Hall of Audience, whither te way 
accompanied by Major Von Pride. 
rici and Lieutenant Koscheleff. The 
representative of the Japanese Em. 
peror,.and the governor, were kneel. 
ing nearly in the middle of the hall, 
and behind them were sevetal per. 
sous holding their swords crossed, 
high over their heads. Thus it 
appeared that an untruth was told 
to the ambassador, when he was 
assured that no swords were dl. 
lowed at the audience. The am. 
bassador and the officers saluted the 
Great Men according to the Euro- 
pean fashior, after which they re 
treated about six paces, and the 
interpreters knelt on each side of 
them. All round the hall were 
ranged some of the most distipe 
guished persons of the country. 

* The first questions asked by the 
governor of the ambassador were, 
Why, and for what purpose, be 
had come to Japan? Why the Em- 
peror of Russia had written to the 
Emperor of Japan, since Lieutenant 
Laxamann had been explicitly in- 
formed that this was forbidden, a8 
contrary to the cnstoins and laws of 
the country, and as absolutely ite 
consistent with propriety? Whe. 
ther Lieutenant Laxmann had failed 
in making this known, and whether 
he was still alive? The governor 
then remarked, that though in the 
permission that had been pF 
leave was given for a trading veses 
from Russia to come to Nangasaki 
for mercantile purposes, no mentia 
whatever was made of an embassy. 
He concluded with asking the rea 
son why no use had been mace 
this permission till after such a lap 
of years? and why, having been 
so long neglected, it was a 
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ike up ebont one oclock, when 
eeretarned to Megasaki in the same 
der that we had come, — 

“Ip the evening some interpre- 
ws came to tell the ambassador 
dat he might have a second au- 
dence the following day, if he 
tiled it, The proposal was ac- 

but at half-past seven in 
ye it rained so hard that 
yeall thought the audience must 
be postponed. About nine, how- 
ert, the weather began to clear, 
wd some Opperbanjos, with the 
interpreters, came to escort us to 
the governor's. We were ready to 
y them; but the ambas- 

wior thought it right to remark, 
tat his officers could not go on 
fot, asthe day before, since the 
anets would, in consequence of the 
heavy rain, be extremely dirty, and 
the governor's house was quite at 
heather end of the town. To this 
the Opperbanjos at first made many 
djections, but at length they dis- 
jaiched some persons to the gover- 
wr, tolay the matter before him, 
wd to desire that Norimons might 
te prepared for the cavalicrs of the 
embassy, while we were going by 
water from Megasaki to Ochatto. 
At the latter place, however, we 
vere obliged to wait two hours on 
wand the barge before we were in- 
that the five Norimons 

Were ready for the officers, A very 
= age had fallen in the 
me, accompanied by thun- 

&t; but the barge was A well 
we felt no inconve- 
tence from it: we very tranquilly 


of the tea and pipes which . 


* been prepared for us. 
The captain of the barge was 
Y polite and courteous. He 
ue down the name of his guests, 
keep them, he said, as a lasting 
4a bis family of the ho- 
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nour he had received. We were 
not less observant of every. thing 


‘around thav the Japanese were of 


us, and remarked, antong other 
things, a man who concealed him- 
self Gehind some of his countrymen, 
and seemed occupied in drawing. 
We endeavoured to inspire him with 
confidence, and entreated him to 
shew us, without fear or diffiidence, 
the interesting objects on which he 
was employed. He ventured upon 
this to exhibit his works, and we 
were not a little surprised at the 
talents displayed in them. He had 
in a short time taken a sketch of 
every thing remarkable which he 
saw about him; as, for instance, 
the three-cornered bat with feathers, 
worn by the ambassador, his star, 
and the ribband of hes order, with 
the different insignia about the uni- 
forms of the ofhcers; their sabres, 
their swords, and the scabbards; 
their buttons, scarfs, and keys of 
office as chamberlains, their watch- 
strings and seals. The celerity and 
address with which he sketched, 
almost at a glance, so many objects 
entirely new to him, was beyond 
the talents of most European artists ; 
for they were done with Indian ink, 
on the fine Chinese silk-paper, as it 
is called; and what steadiness in 
the strokes, what lightness of pencil 
must be required, to give the proper 
expression in drawing with such 
materials! The time that we were 
detained here must have been of 
the greatest value to this man. 

‘* About twelve o'clock we were 
informed that the Norimons were 
all ready ; the procession, therefore, 
immediately began to move for- 
wards, precisely in the same order 
as the day before, with the excep- 
tion of the officers being in these 
vehicles instead of going on foot. 


The place, the houses, the streets 
weice 
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were also all in a like manner hung 
with tapestries and matting. 

** Scarcely had we arrived at the 
governor’s house before the ambas- 
sador was invited to the audience, 
whither he went, accompanied by 
Counsellor Fosse and Captain Foe- 
deroff. He soon returned to us, 
bringing in -his hand a large roll of 
paper, which had been given him 
with great ceremony, and with a 
request that he would have it ex- 
plained by the interpreters. ‘These 
latter held up the roll to their fore- 
heads, bowing their heads with pro- 
found respect, and then opening it 
with a sort of awe, said: * This is 
an extraordinary instance of favour 
shewn by the Emperor of Japan to 
the Russian ambassador: the paper 
contains noting but friendship ; 
but since it is written in the Japa- 
nese language, we are commis- 
sioned to explain, orally, the prin- 
cipal articles of its contents. In 
the sequel all will be faithfully 
translated, and committed to writ- 
ing, that it may be understood with 
the utmost accuracy. This will be 
no trifling or easy task; for the 
paper is full of deep thought, and 
written with much attention and 
profound learning.’ 

** They then proceeded to make 
known to us the principal articles, 
which were as follows. ‘ In former 
times, ships of all nations were al- 
lowed to come frecly to Japan, and 
the Japanese were in the habit of 
visiting foreign countries with equal 
freedom. A_ hundred and fifty 
years ago, however, an emperor had 
strictly enjoined his successors ‘ne- 
ver to let the Japanese quit the 
country, and only to permit the 
Chinese, the Dutch, and the inha- 
bitants of the Island Riukiu, with 
the Coreans, to come to Japan. 
For many years the trade with the 
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latter had been broken off, and 
that with the Chinese and Dy 
had been kept up. Since that 
epoch several foreign nations had, 
at various times, endeavoured tg 
establish an intercourse of friend. 
ship and commerce with Japan ; 
they were always, however, re 
pulsed, in consequence of the 
established prohibition, and becage 
it was held dangerous to form ‘ties 
of friendship with an unknown fe 
reign power, which could not be 
founded on any basis of equality.’ 

‘‘ The interpreters here made a 
pause, and then proceeded. ‘ Friend: 
ship,’ they said, ‘ is like a chain, 
which, when destined to some pat. 
ticular end, must consist of a deter 
mined number of links. If one 
member, however, be particularly 
strong, and the others dispropor- 
tionally weak, the latter mast of 
necessity, by use, be soon broken, 
The chain of friendship can never, 
therefore, be otherwise than disad- 
vantageous to the weak members 
included in it. 

‘*« Thirteen years before,’ ~! 
continued, ‘a Russian ship, wi 
Lieutenant Laxmann, came to Ja 
pan, and a second was now arrived 
with an ambassador from the great 
Russian Emperor. That the one 
should be received with forbearance, 
and the other with friendship, could 
be permitted, and the Emperor of 
Japan would gladly do whatever was 
in his power, consistently with ad- 
hering to the laws; he could and 
would, therefore, consider the art 
val of the second Russian sbip % 
a proof of the great of 
borne him by the Emperor 
Russia. 


‘¢¢ This powerfal monarch hed 
sent him an ambassador with 4 
number of costly presents. If 
were accepted, the Emperor of 
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according to the customs 
een. whieb are considered 
3s laws, send an ambassador with 
of equal value to the Em- 

peror of Russia. But as there is a 
arict prohibition against either the 
ighabitants or the ships quitting 
the country, and Japan is besides so 

, that it is impossible to return 

to any thing like an equi- 

vient, it is wholly out of the empe- 

mrs power to receive either the 
ambassador or the presents. 

“«Japan has no great wants, 
and has therefore little occasion for 

ign productions: her few real 
wants, as well as those that she bas 
contracted by custom, are richly 
mpplied by the Dutch and Chi- 
nese, and luxuries are things she 
does not wish to see introduced. 
It would besides be very difficult 
toestablish an extensive trade, since 
that must, almost of necessity, 
ccasion frequent intercourse be- 
tween the common people and the 

ign sailors; and this isa thing 

ictly prohibited,” 

“The ambassador now made many 
protestations that he did not come 
with any idea of receiving presents 
@return for what be had brought ; 
md added, that if the emperor 
wold not accept any presents, he 
mstinsist upon paying for the 
Provisions, and materials for repair- 
ig the ship, with which we had 
been furnished. To this the Japa- 
mse answered, that these were not 
presents : the provisions were neces- 
ay for the support of life, and the 
vt Was only assistance imparted 
ae em of <n to give both 

$ a duty of the govern. 

~ od At the same time they in- 
. Us, that the emperor had 
4 particular order to supply 

'P with provisions for two 

of every sort that we deemed 
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expedientordesired. He had ordered: 
besides, two thousand sacks of salt 
of thirty pounds each, and a hundred 
sicks of rice of a hundred and fifty 
pounds each, with two thousand 
bundles of the finest Japanese raw 
silk, to be given us; the two former 
were for the crew, the latter for the 
officers. These the ambassador re- 
fused, saying, that if the emperor 
declined accepting bis presents, he 
could not possibly accept the articles 
offered. 

‘‘ While these discussions were 
going on, pipes had been brought 
us, and tea without sugar, with 
some sugared things as refresh- 
ments. The latter were upon sepa- 
rate sheets of paper for each per- 
son, and consisted of a variety of 
articles bound together with 2 
sugar-work, which had all the ap- 
pearance of a very pretty striped 
ribband. 

“ After the interpreters had ex- 
plained the emperor's pleasure, they 
brought a small roll of paper, which 
was addressed by the governor to 
the ambassador. Its principal con- 
tents were, to recommend that our 
ship, immediately on leaving the 
harbour, should stand out to sea to 
a considerable distance, as the coast, 
upon account of the rocks and fre- 
quent storms, was extremely dan- 
gerous; and to request, that if in 
future any Japanese should be 
t:rown upon the Russian ‘coasts, 
they might be consigued to the 
Dutch, who would transport them 
to Batavia, whence they might easily 
return to Japan. 

«« Our audience being now at an 
end, about four in the afternoon we 
were carried back in the Norimons 
to Ochatto, but without any train, 
and thence proceeded by water to 
Megasaki. The whole dsy was 


very cloudy, with some heavy show- 
ers 
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érs of rain, which only contributed 
to inerease the gloom in our minds 
Created by our disappointment. As 
it was doubtful whether our au- 
dience might not be protracted to a 
late hour in the evening, prepara- 
tions had been made for illuminat- 
ing all the streets through which 
we were to pass: at every four or 
five paces a post of about two feet 
high was stuck into the ground, 
to which was fastened a paper lan- 
tern. 

“On the sixth, the interpreters 
came to talk once more with the 
ambassador, in the name of the go- 
vernor, about the provisions and the 
silk. They assured us that the 
governor could not do any thing in 
the affair from his own judgment; 
he must obey the emperor's orders ; 
and if the ambassador persisted in 
refusing the things offered, he must 
send a courier to Jedo to signify as 
much, which would prolong our 
stay at least two months, In order, 
therefore, to obtain our liberty, his 
excellency was obliged to accept the 
silk and provisions, The interpre- 
ters then asked whether it would be 
agreeable to hint to have his au- 
dience for taking leave the next 
day, or whether be would defer 
it for some days. The ambassa- 
dor chose the first, that he might 
quit Japan as oon as possible. 

‘* Towards noon, therefore, on 
the 7th of April, we passed again 
through the streets of Nangasaki ; 
they were ornamented as before 
with hangings, and beset with 
guards. As it rained very hard, we 
were cach provided with a new 
unabrella when we arrived at Ochat- 
to, and were carried in our Nori- 
mons, 

** The audience consisted in a 
reciprocal exchange of compliments 
and friendly adiews, We were thea 
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conducted into an adijoinin 
ment, where were the ton nee 
sand bundles of silk sent by the em. 
peror. Te interpreters assured uy 
that it would have been an extraor. 
dinary piece of il] fortune to them 
if the ambassador had not permitted 
the officers to accept this preseat, 
since they would have been 
posed to have ill interpreted the 
emperor's orders, and this isa very 
heavy crime; they were therefore 
eloquent in their acknowledgments 
for the ambassador's condescen- 
sion. 

“Thus ended our extraordinary 
embassy to Japan. Nothing now 
remained for us but to repack the 
presents destined for the emperor as 
soon as possible, and return them 
on board the ship, and to proceed 
with the utmost dispatch in all 
other preparations for our departure. 
While we were proceeding in them, 
we once more made an attempt te 
gain permission for visiting the 
Dutch at Desima, and one of the 
temples in or about Nangasaki, but 
we could not succeed in either. 

“ After very urgent and repeated 
solicitations, the ambassador did at 
length obtain leave to make sevea 


‘of the principal interpreters a t- 


fling present in acknowledgment of 
the trouble we had given them; 
and the governor at length con- 
sented to accept, as remembrances, 
the little pocket globe, with some 
maps and sketches of the different 
nations that compose the Russiaa 
empire. 

‘© The utmost exertions were now 
made to get the slip ready for sail- 
ing with all possible dispatch ; and 
it was evident that the Japanese were 
not a little astonished, when 00 
the sixteenth we announced 
every thing was ready for our de 
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[From Mrs, Graham's Journal.] 


« & FTER a voyage from England 
of twenty weeks, we landed 
iereon the 26th of this month, in 
s thick fog, which presaged the 
on of the rainy-season in this 
India, On the new Lunder, 
apier, we found palankecns wait- 
ig to convey us from the shore. 
These palankeens are litters, in which | 
we may either Jie down or sit up- 
right,with windows and sliding doors: 
the modern ones are little carriages, 
without wheels, those anciently 
we were of a different form, 
wd consisted of a bed or sofa, over 
which was an arch just high enough 
wadmit of sitting upright; it was 
teorated with gold or silver bells 
wd fringes, and had a curtain to 
taw vecasionaliy over the wl.ole. 
Thepalakeen-bearers are here called 
fenauls (a word signifying carrier) ; 
heey for the most part ‘wear. no- 
theg but a turban, and a cloth 
> haga the loins, a degree 
dmakedness which does not shock 
wt, owing to the dark colour of 
Westin, which, as it is unusual to 
n eyes, bas the effect of 

ese people come chiefl 
the Mshratta country, and = 
the coomé'ee or agricultural caste. 
Wages are seven or eight ru- 
PSamonth; they are a hardy 
mt, and, if trusted, honest, but 
se they consider theft inno- 


Mat, if bot meritorious. 
Le leaving the bunder we crossed 


bade, which presented a 
iLferesting scene, being 
With people iu carriages, 


: , ard on foot. A 
me wight have studied all the 


varieties of attitude and motion in 
the picturesque figures of the koolies 
employed in washing at their ap- 
propriate ¢anks or wells, which are 
numerous on the esplanade, each 
tank being surrounded by broad 
stones, where groupes of men and 
women are continually employed in 
beating the linen, while the better 
sort of native women, in their grace- 
ful costume, reminding one of an- 
tiqne sculptures, are employed in 
drawing, filling, or carrying water 
from the neighbouring wells. The 
Hindoo women wear a short bod- 
dice with half sleeves, which fastens 
behind, and is generally made of 
coloured brocade. The shalie or 
sarie, a long piece of coloured silk 
or cotton, is wrapped round the 
waist in form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, while 
the other is covered to the ancle 
with long and graceful folds, ga- 
thered up in front, so as to leave 
one end of the shalie to cross the 
breast, and form a drapery, which 
is sometimes thrown over the head 
asa veil. ‘The Mussulman and Par- 
see women have nearly the same 
clothing, in addition to which they 
wear long loose trowsers. The hair 
is drawn back from the face, where 
the reots are often stained red, and 
fastened in a knot behind. The 
hands and feet of the native women 
are in general delicately shaped, and 
are covered with rings and Langles 
or bracelets, which sometimes con- 
ceal the arm as far as the elbow, 
and the leg as far as the calf. Ae 
the food, lodging, and dress of the 
Jower class of natives cost very little, 
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it is common to see both the men 
and women adorned with massy 
rings and chains of gold and silver, 
round their necks, arms, waists, and 
legs, and the toes and fingers decked 
with fine’ filigree rings, while the 
ears and pose are hung with pearls 
or precious stonés, The vanity of 
parents scmetimes leads them to 
dress their children, even while in- 
fants, in this manner, which affords 
a temptation, not always resisted, 
to murder these helpless creatures 
for the sake of their ornaments or 
joys. The custom of laying out the 
whole, or at least the greater part of 
their wealth, in ornaments for the 
person, has probably arisen amoeg 
the natives of India from the miser- 
able state of society for so many 
ages. Where the people were daily 
exposed to the ravages of barbarous 
armies, it was natural to endeavour 
to keep theit little wealth in that 
form in which it could with most 
ease be conveyed out of the reach 
of plunderers;: for this purpose, 
jewels were certainly the best adapt- 
ed; and though the necessity for 
the practice has in a great measure 
ceased, custom, which has perhaps 
more influence in India than in any 
other country, continues it. 

“On eatering the Black Town, 
which is built in a coco-nut wood, 
I could not help remarking the 
amazing populousness of this small 
island ; the streets appear so crowded 
with men; women, and children, 
that it seems impossible for the 
quiet bullock Aackrays, or native 
carriages, to get along without do- 
ing mischief; much less the furi- 
ously driving coaches of the rich 
natives, who pride themselves upon 
the speed of their horses, which are 
more remarkable for beahty and for 
swiftness thav for strength. I was 
informed that Bombay contains up- 
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wards of two hundred thousand ip. 
habitants. The Europeans are a 
nothing in this number, the Parsees 
from six to eight thousand, the 
Mussu!mans nearly the same nom. 
ber, and the remainder are Porte. 
guese and Hindoos, with the 

tion of about three or four thousand 
Jews, who long passed in 

for a sect of Mahometans, 

by a magistrate called the cazy of 
Israel; they willingly eat and con 
verse with the Mussulmans. A 
number of them are embodiedamong 
the marine sepoys, but most of 
them are low traders. The dwell- 
ings of the rich natives are sur- 
rounded by virandas, equally neces 
sary to guard against the intempe- 
rate heat of the sun and the mon- 
soon rains; they are generally 
painted in flowers and leaves of a 
green or red colour; those of the 
Hindoos have usually some of the 
fables of their mythology repre- 
sented on their walls. The bouses 
are necessarily of great extent, be- 
cause, if a man has twenty sons, 
they all continue to live under the 
same roof even when married; aod 
uncles, brothers, sons, and grea 
sons, renrain together till the im 
crease of numbers actually forees 4 
part of the family to seek a uew 
dwelling. The lower classes cor 
tent themselves with small bts, 
mostly of clay, and roofed with 
cadjan, a mat made of the leaves of 
the Palmyra, or coco-nut {et 
plaited together. Some of these 
huts are so small, that they only 
admit of a man’s sitting upriglt @ 
them, and barely shelter his feet 
when he lies down. bi wa 
usually a small garden round and 
house, containing a few herbs salt 
vegetables, a plaintain tree, 
coco-nut or two. song 
the true riches of a native The 
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The fruit forms a chief article of 
god during several months in the 
year, and from it the oil for the 
isexpressed, after being dried 
ipthesun. The fibrous covering of 
he put is steeped, and becomes 
like bemp, though more harsh ; it 
is then called coier, and is used for 
making cordage of all kinds, The 
wry, or toddy, (which is a juice 
from the tree, by making 
incision in the bark near the top, 
a cutting off one of the lower 
kaves, and applying an earthen pot 
tothe aperture in the bark,) when 
dsiilled, furnishes arrack ;_ that 
which flows in the night is the 
sweetest, and drunk before sunrise, 
tisvery wholesome. The leaves 
cover the houses, and two of them 
together form a light basket- 
work cloak, which the peasants wear 
a” season while transplant- 
ig the rice. When no longer ca- 
pable of yielding fruit or tarry, the 
Wood makes excellent water-pipes 
ind joists and beams for houses. 
The Palmyra, another tree of -the 
hmily of palms, here called the 
trad, furnishes the best leaves for 
thatching, and the dead ones serve 
for fuel. The trunk is applied to 
te same purposes: as that of the 
Sxenut, and is said to resist the 
tacks of the white ant. The brab 
ta on hills and stony places. 
coco requires a low sandy soil, 
= much water. In the outskirts 
the yt Town we saw the fields 
d fi ice ; 
m phoghed in this state.’ The 
Plongh consists of a piece of crooked 
=> aden i, pieces joined, 
form an obtuse angle ; it is 
Smeties shod with iron, but most 
Y not; it is drawn by an 
AR ad or sometimes both. 
aloes make good draught 
» nd are commonly used for 
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rg | water; the other cattle are 
of the kind which has a hump on 
the shoulders ; they are used by the 
natives to draw carriages called 
hackrays, to which they are only 


. fastened by a beam, which is at the 


end of the pole, and lies across their 
necks; they use no traces. 

«€ Asthereis but one tavern in Bom. 
bay, and as that is by no means fit for 
the reception of ladies, the hospitality 
of the British inhabitants is always 
exercised towards new-comers, till 
they can provide a place of residence 
for themselves, We have the good 
fortune to be under the hospitable 
roof of Sir James and Lady Mack- 
intosh, at Tarala, about three miles 
from, the fort and town of Bombay, 
Sir James possesses the best library 
that ever doubled the Cape, It is 
arranged in a large room like the 
cell of a temple, surrounded with a 
viranda inclosed by Venetian shut- 
ters, which admit and exclude the 
light and air at pleasure. As the 
apartment is at the top of the house, 
which is built on an eminence, it 
commands on all sides charming 
views ; in short, it combines all the 
agrémens that one can look for in @ 
place of studious retirement, and we 
feel its value doubly from having 
been so long confined to the cabia 
of a frigate. 

« August 10tbh.—The rainy seae 
son, which began in the middle of 
May, still continues, but we have 
sometimes intervals of several days 
of dry fine weather, so that we 
have been able to visit most-of the 
villages within the island of Bome- 
bay. The first walk we took was 
to Mazagong, a dirty Portuguese 
village, putting in its claim to Chrise 
tinnity, chiefly from the immense 
number of pigs kept there. Jt is 
beautifully situated on the shore 
between two hills, on ove of — 
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is Mazagong house, a leading mark 
into the harbour. It is interestiug 
to the admirers of sentimental writ- 
ings, as the house from which 
Sterne’s Eliza eloped, and perhaps 
may call forth the raptures of some 
future pensive traveller, as the sight 
of Anjengo does that of the Abbé 
Raynal, when he remembers ¢ that 
it is the birth-place of Eliza.’ Ma- 
zagong has, however, more solid 
claims to attention; it has an,ex- 
cellent dock for small ships, and is 
adorned with two tolerably hand- 
some Romish churches; but its ce- 
ebrity in the East is owing to its 
mangoes, which are certainly the 
best fruit lever tasted. The parent 
tree, from which all those of this 
species have been grafted, is ho- 
noured during the fruit season by a 
guard of sepoys; and in the reign 
of Shah Jehan, couriers were sta- 
tioned between Dehli and the Mah- 
ratta coast, to secure aa abundant 
and fresh supply ot mangoes for the 
royal table. 
« Our 





next excursion was to 


Sion, nine miles from the fort of 


Bombay, and at the opposite extre- 
mity of the island. We drove 
through a country like an English 
park, where I first saw the banian, 
or Indian fig-tree.. It is a large 
spreading tree, from the branches of 
which long fibres descend to the 
ground, and there taking root be- 
come new trunks, and thus spread 
over a very greatspace. ‘The banian 
is sacred, and is usually to be. found 
near the Pagodas, as the Europeans 
call the Hindoo temples. I have 
seen the natives walk round it in 
token of respect, with their hands 
joined, and their eyes fixed on the 
ground; they also sprinkle it with 
red and yellow dust, and strew flow- 
érs before it; and it is common to 
sec at its root stones sculptured with 
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the figures of some of the minet 
Hindoo gods. Sion Fort is on the 
top of a small conical hill; it com. 
mands the passage from Bombay to 
the neighbouring island of Salsette, 
and was of importance while. the 
Mahrattas possessed that island, bot 
it now only serves to beautify the 
scene. It is manned with a few 
invalids, and commanded by Gene. 
ral Macpherson, a Highlander, who 
was in the battle of Culloden, on 
the losing side, and who, at the age 
of forty, came to Bombay as a cadet 
in the company’s army. He retains 
so strong a recollection of his early 
years, that when the Culloden, with 
Sir Edward Pellew's flag, was in 
Bombay harbour, no entreaties could 
prevail on him to go on board of 
her,—be always shook his head, 
and said, he had enovgh of Cual- 
loden. 

** At the foot of the little hill of 
Sion is a causeway, or vellard, which 
was built by Mr. Duncan, the pre- 
sent goyernor, across a small arm 
of the sea, which separates Bombay 
afid Salsette. It is well constructed 
of stone, and has a draw-bridge ia 
the middle, but it is too narrow for 
carriages to go along with safety in 
bad weather ; however, it is of great 
advantage to the farmers and gat 
deners who bring in the daily sup- 
plies of provisions to the: Bombay 
market. The vellard was begua 
A.D. 1797, and finished in 1805, 
at the expense of 50,575 rupees, # 
I learnt from an inscription over & 
small house at the end next Bom 
bay, where 2 guard is kept to pre 
vent the introduction of cont 
articles from Salsette, which, thong: 
under the English government, # 
still subject to the Mabratta regula 
tions with regard to taxes. 

« From Sion we went to Ms 


haim, passing im the way 
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yeglected Portuguese _ churches, 
Massalman tombs, and Hindvo 
but nothing very interest- 
ing till we reached the coco-nut 
good pear the village, where there 
ye two beautiful temples, with 
tanks surrounded by trees, 
These tanks are the great luxuries 
ofthe natives; one sces people bath- 
ing in them from morning till 
night, all ages and sexes together ; 
but they wear as much clothing in 
the water as out of it. ‘There is at 
Mehaim a Pir's kubler, or Mussul- 
mn saint's tomb, with a fine 
attached to it, both under 
the guardianship of a Mahometan 
family of the Sooni sect. » The Por- 
sechurch at Mabaim is close 
lo the sea, and is surrounded by 
tees, Attached to it there is a col- 
lege for native Catholic priests ; but 
those who pretend to learning, 
tually study at Goa, where they 
kam to speak barbarous Latin, and 
hae the advantage of occasionally 
eing priests from Europe. A small 
pemium is given at the church for 
erry native child who is baptized, 
comequeatly a number of Hindoo 
women present their offspring for 
fhat purpose, who never think far- 
ther of Christianity. 

“From Mahaim a good causeway 
leads to Parell, the governor's coun- 
ty house, which was formerly a 

' college. It is said~ that 
the holy fathers employed their 
Faitents in the construction of this 
_“ Angust 15th.—A_ longer con- 

of fine weather than is 

Wal doting the rainy months, 
Mee pograng to go to Ma- 
, 1@ south-west ex- 
¥ of the island, formerly a 
et sanctity, and where 
tT of pilgrims still annually 

We left our carriage at the 


of Bombay. 
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foot of the hill, and ascended a long 
flight of irregular steps to the top. 
Near the summit there are a multi. 
tude of small temples, and a few 
Bramivus’ houses, whose inhabitants 
generally beg from the passengers 
and strangers whom business or 
curiosity lead to the hill. Atter 
walking nearly two miles through 
gardens, or rather fields of vege- 
tables, we came to a small bunygalo, 
or garden-house, at the point of the 
hill, from which there is, I think, 
the finest view I ever saw. The 
whole island lay to the north and 
east, beautifully green with the 
young rice, varied with hills and 
woods, and only separated from Sal- 
sette, and the Malhratta shore by 
narrow arms of the sea, while the 
bay and harbour to the south, scat. 
tered with beautiful woody islands, 
reflected the grand monsoon clouds, 
which, as they rolled along, now 
hid and vow discovered the majestic 
forms of the ghauts on the main- 
land. Within a few yards of the 
bungalo is a ruined temple; from 
what remains, it must have been 
a fine specimen of Hindoo architec- 
ture; almost every stone is curi- 
ously -carved with groupes of fi- 
gures, animals, and other orna- 
inents. Tradition says that the 
Portuguese, in their zeal for con- 
version, pointed cannon against this 
temple, and destroyed it with its 
gods ; its widely scattered remains 
seem to countenance the report. 
Close to the rnin there isa cleft in 
a rock, so narrow, that one would 
wonder how a child could get 
through it, nevertheless, there are 
multitudes of pilgrims who an- 
nually come to force themselves 
through, as a certain method of get- 
ting rid of their sins. 

« Half a mile from the old tem- 


ple I saw a most beautiful village, 
entirely 
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entirely inhabited by Bramins. In 
the centre is a large tank, on 
the banks of which are some fine 
trees and high pyramidical pillars, 
which are lighted up on festivals, 
A broad road round the tank sepa- 
rates it from the temples, which are 
more numerous than the houses; 
they are mostly dedicated to Siva, 
under the name of Maha Deo, and 
to his wife Parvati, The sacred 
bull Nandi is placed in front of all 
Siva’s temples in Bombay, and I 
have generally observed a tortoise 
at bis feet. The Bramins of this 
village speak and write English ; 
the young men are mostly parvoes, 
or writers, and are employed in the 

udlic offices and merchants’ count- 
ing-houses, while the elders devote 
themselves to their sacerdotal du- 
ties, and the study of the Vedas; 
but I am tempted to believe that the 
Bramins of Bombay are very igno- 
rant, even with regard to their own 
sciences. 

** The road from Malabar Hill 
to the Fort of Bombay lies along 
the beach of Back-bay, a dangerous 
bay formed by the point of Mala- 
. bar on one side, and by Old Wo- 
man’s Island, or Coulaba, on which 
is the light-honse, on the other, The 
shore is the general burial-place of 
all classes of inhabitants. That of 
the English is walled in and well 
kept; it is filled with pretty monu- 
ments, mostly of chunam, and con- 
tains many an unread inscription, sa- 
cred to the memory of those who, 
to use the oriental style ‘ had 
scarcely entered the garden of life, 
much less had they gathered its 
flowers.” WNext to the British ce- 
metery is that of the Portuguese, 
after which follow those of the 
Armenians, the Jews, and the Ma- 
homedans, with the few Hindoos 
who bury their dead in regular suc- 
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cession ; they are all overshadowed 
by a thick coco-nut wood, and the 
ride among the monuments, 
between the grove and the ses 
would be far from unpleasing, were 
it not that the tide continually washes 
in the skulls and bones of the Hin. 
doos who are burnt on the beach at 
low water. After passing the bury- 
ing-grounds, we saw several 
country houses along the sea-shore, 
as we approached the esplanade ig 
our way to the fort. 

“The Fort of Bombay is said te 
be too large to be defended, if ever 
an European enemy should effect a 
landing on the island, and no 
of it is bomb-proof; besides which, 
the native houses within the walls 
are closely crowded together, very 
high, and mostly built of wood, 
The fort is dirty, hot, and disagree 
able, particularly the quarter near 
the bazar-gate, owing to the ruing 
of houses which were burnt dows 
some time ago, and have never been 
removed; but new buildings are ia 
many places rising on the brokea 
fragments of the old, so that the 
streets are become so uneven asto 
render it disagreeable, if not dans 
gerous, for carriages to pass through 
them. The most important and 
interesting object in the fort is the 
dock-yard, where a new dock is 
nearly finished, consisting of two 
basons, in the inner one of which 
there is already a seventy-four gua 
ship on the stocks. The old dock 
is still serviceable, though much out 
of repair, and too small to admit 4 
large ship; it was found a few 
inches too short to receive the 


heim, so that she could not receiv 


the repairs she required previous to 
her leaving India. The new ¢ 

is said to be complete and excellent 
in its—kind ; it 1s the work of Capt. 


Cooper of the company's sa 
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There is a steam-engine for pump- 
ing it dry, the only one op the 
send, Bombay is the only place 
ig the East where the rise of tide 
is guificient to construct docks on a 
bnge scale, the highest spring-tides 
having pever been known to be 
shove seventeen feet, and rarely 
more than fourteen. The docks 
ge the company’s property, and the 
a high monthly rent for 

every ship taken into them. Near 
them is the castle, now used as an 
menal; it belohgs to the King, 
ad the governor of Bombay ‘+ also 
the governor of the King’s 
cutleof Bombay. The harbour is 
filled with vessels from all nations, 
wd of all shapes, but the largest 
ad finest of the foreigners are the 
Aribs. Our trade with them con- 
ists in horses, pearls, coffee, gums 
of various kinds, honey, and ghee, 
which is butter clarified and put 
into leathern jars. Besides these 
wticles from Arabia, the Persian 
Gulf also furnishes dried fruits, ot- 
tur of roses, tobacco, rose-water, a 
imall quantity of Schiraz wine, with 
ifew articles of curiosity and Juxu- 
%, % books, worked slippers, and 
alk shawls, The principal export 
fom Bombay is raw cotton, which 
S chiefly drawn from the subject 
Province of Guzerat, which likewise 
mpplics us-with wheat, rice, and 
= none vessels of eartlien 
aod metal for cooling liquors, 
cmelians, and other rs. ray 
Laccadive and Maldive islands 

sh the greatest quantity of 
®eo-nuts for oil and coier for cor- 
j and from the forests of Ma. 
we get timber and various 

§ and gums, particularly the 
te t, which is used here for all 
— of pitch. In return 
things, we furnish British 
Bajefactures, particularly bardware, 
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and a variety of Chinese articles, 
for which Bombay is the great 
depot on this side of India. | 

‘* While in the fort we went to 
see the screwing-houses, where the 
bales of cotton are packed to go oo 
board ship. ‘The presses consist of 
a square frame, in which the cotton 
is placed, and a large beain of great 
weight, which is fixed to the end or 
a powerful screw. This screw is 
worked by a capstan, in a chamber 
above, to each bar of which there 
are often thirty men, so that there 
would be about two hundred and 
forty to each screw. They tura 
the screw with great swifiness at 
first, shouting the whole time, the 
shouts ending in something like 
loud gruaus, as the labour becomes 
heavier. Hemp is packed in the 
same manner, but it requires to be 
carefully laid in the press, for the 
fibres are apt to break if they are 
bent. 

“The only English church is in 
the fort; it is large, but neither 
well served nor attended. The 
Portuguese and Armenian churches 
are numerous, both within and 
without the walls, and there are 
three or four synagogues, and 
mosques and temples innumerable. 
The largest pagoda in Bombay is in 
the Black Town, about a mile and 
a half from the fort. It is dedi- 
cated to Momba Devee, or the Bom- 
bay goddess, who, by her images 
and attributes, seems to be Parvati, 
the wife of Siva. Within a large 
square, inclosed by high walls, there 
is a beautiful tank, well built of 
freestone, with steps to accommo- 
date the bathers, according to the 
height of the water, Round the 
tank are houses for the Bramius, 
choultries for the reception of tra- 
vellers, and temples to a variety of 


deities. One of these contains a 
well 
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well carved érimurti, or three- 
formed god ; it is a colossal bust with 
three faces, or rather three heads 
joined together; the centre repre- 
sents Brama the creator, the face 
on the right hand Siva the destroyer, 
and that on the left Vishnu the 
preserver. Offerings of rice, fruit, 
milk, and flowers are daily made to 
these deities, and they are con- 
stantly sprinkled with water. The 
priests are of an olive complexion, 
being very little exposed to the sun ; 
their dress consists of a linen scarf 
wrapped round the loins, and reach- 
ing nearly to the ancles, whose folds 
fall very gracefully: their heads are 
shaved, excepting the crown, where 
a small lock of hair is left; and 
over the shoulder hamgs the brami- 
nical thread or zeoaar. The zenaar 
raust be made by a Bramin; it is 
composed of three cotton threads, 
each ninetyesix cubits, (forty-eight 
yards) long. ‘These ‘are twisted 
together, then folded in three, and 
again twisted; after which it is 
folded in three again without twist- 
ing, and a knot made at each end; 
it is put over the left shoulder, and 
haugs down upon the right thigh. 
The Bramins assume it with great 
ceremony at seven years old, the 
Xetrics at nine, and the Vaisyas at 
eleven. In the English settlements, 
when the Bramins go out of their 
houses, they usually put on the tur- 
ban aud the Mussulman jamma or 
gown, I saw at Momba Devee's 
temple some soidisant holy men; 
they were young and remarkably 
fat, sprinkled over with ashes, and 
their hair was matted and filthy. 
I believe they had no clothing, for, 
during the few minutes I remained 
in the temple, they held a veil be- 
fore them, and stood behind the 
Bramins. My expectations of Hin- 
doo innocence and virtue are fast 
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giving way, and I fear that, even 
among the Pariahs, I shall not find 
any thing like St. Pierre's Chav. 
miere Indienne. In faet, the Pa- 
riahs are outcasts so despicable, that 


a Bramin not only would refuse to 


instruct them, but would think him. 
self contaminated by praying for 
them. These poor creatores are 
employed in the lowest and most 
disgusting offices ; they are not pers 
mitted to live in any town or yil- 
lage, or to draw water from the 
same well as the Hindoos. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at, 
that their minds are degraded in 
proportion to their persoual situa- 
tion. Near every Hindoo village 
there is commonly a hamlet of Pa. 
riahs, whose inhabitants pay a small 
tax to the Aa/kurny, or village-col- 
lector, for permission to reside near 
a bazar and wells, and they earn a 
subsistence by acting as porters and 
scavengers. They are filthy in all 
their habits, and do not scruple to 
use as food any dead animal they 
find; it is even said that, in some 
places, they do not reject hamaa 
bodies. ; 
“ September 19th 1809.—We 
have spent our forenoon to-day very 
agreeably, in conversing with two 
well informed natives, one a Hio- 
doo, the other a Mussulman. They 
both speak English well, and are 
thoroughly informed in all that con- 
cerns the laws, religion, and cus 
toms of their own nations. — 
Pundit Bapoogee is a Brahmin of 
the Vedanti sect; he seems to take 
pleasure in giving us informauion 
concerning the mythology of the 
country, though he is very carefu 
to convince us that he is superior ( 
the belief of the popular superst 
tions, which he affects to deiide 3s 
inventions to keep Ue lower classes 


“he calls them, the 
siety, or, as be calls them, 
of society, or, cs feriet 
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strip castes, in subjection. He 
sg man of about twenty-two years 
of age, elegant in his person and 
manners, and has an uncommon 
dare of shrewdness and quickness 
of perception. I find him of the 
greatest use in explaining the cus- 
toms, prejudices, and belief of his 
countrymen, and, in return, I do 
not find it very easy to satisfy his 
curiesity respecting England, to 
which country he has a great desire 
to travel were it not for the fear 
of losing caste, or rather the pri- 
vileges aud honours attached to his 
own. 

“Our Mussulman friend, the 
Cay Shabab o'dien Mahary, is a 
dncere Mahometan, and therefore a 
grat bigot ; however, he sometimes 
dfinks tea with us, and does not 
stuple to eat bread, pastry, and 
fruit in our house. He is only two 
aw three years older than Bapoogee, 
wdthough I doubt if his natural 
parts are so good, he is, I believe, a 
man of more learning ; his manners 
ae correct and gentleman-like, but 
nt $0 refined as those of his Hindoo 
frend, He accompanied us the 
oherday to several mosques in the 
> gee bunt, as they onl 

from each other in size, I shall 
content myself with describing the 
t. It is a square building, 
capable of containing five or six 
people, supported by highly 
polated arches, Ginighed sh Gnaees 
fill beads, in rows from the front, 
8 opon. The only interior 
smament is a plain stone pulpit, 
the imaum; the outside is 
domed with carved work like that 
the Gothic style. The whole 
§ is raised on arches over a 
tank of excellent water, and 
or prt a paved court, in 
are afew tombs, At- 

‘ached to each mosque there is a 
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school where Arabic is taught; the 
master only attendiag to the elder 
boys, while the others are taught by 
their more advanced school-fellows. 
Instead of books, there are alphabets 
and sentences painted on wood for 
the younger scholars. 

«« My sister and I paid a visit to 
Shahab o'dien’s harem, but could 
by no means prevail on the cazy to 
admit any of the gentlemen of our 
family. In the lower part of bis 
house we saw a number of Mussul- 
mans sitting cross-legged, with 
cushions at their backs, in the differ- 
ent apartments, perfectly idle, rarely 
even speaking, and seeming hardly 
able to exert themselves so far as to 
put the betel into their mouths. 
We ascended to the women’s apart- 
ment by a ladder, which is removed 
when not in immediate use, to pre- 
vent the ladies from escaping, and 
were received by the cazy’s wite’s 
mother, a fine old woman dressed 
ia white, and without any orna- 
ments, as becomes a widow. Sha- 
hab o’dien’s mother, and the rest of 
his father’s widows, were first pre- 
sented, then Fatima his wife, to 
whom our visit was paid, and after- 
wards his sisters, some of them fine 
lively young women, They all 
crowded round us to examine our 
dress, aud the materials of which it 
was composed. They were sur- 
prised at our wearing so few orna- 
ments, but we told them it was the 
custom of our country, and they 
replied that it was good, I was 
not sorry that they so openly ex- 
pressed their curiosity, as it gave us 
a better opportunity of gratifying 
our own. ‘The apartment in whic 
we were received was about twenty 
feet square, and rather low. Round 
it were smaller rooms, most of them 
crowded with small beds, with white 
muslin curtains , these were not par~ 


ticularly 
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ticularly clean, and the whole 
suite seemed close and disagreeable. 
Most of the women were becom- 
ingly dressed. Fatima’s arms, legs, 
and neck, were covered with rings 
and chains; her fingers and toes 
were loaded with rings; her head 
was surrounded with a fillet of 
pearls, some strings of which crossed 
it several ways, and confined the 
hair, which was knotted up be- 
hind. On her forehead hung a 
cluster of coloured stones, from 
which depended a large pearl, and 
round her face small strings of pearl 
hung at equal distances. Her ear- 
rings were very beautiful; but J do 
not like the custom of boring the 
hem of the ear, and studding it all 
round with joys, nor could even 
Fatima’s beautiful face reconcile me 
to the nose-jewel. Her large black 
eyes, the chesme ahoo, stag eyes, of 
the eastern poets, were rendered 
more striking by the black streaks 
with which they were adorned and 
léngthened out at the corners; and 
the palms of her hands, the soles 
of her feet, and her nails, were 
stained with hinna, a plant, the 
juice of whose seeds is of a deep red 
colour. 

*¢ Fatima’s manner is modest, 
gentle, and indolent. Before ber 
husband she ncither lifts her eyes 
nor speaks, and hardly moves with- 
out permission from the elder ladies 
of the harem. She presented us 
with perfumed sherbet, fruit, and 
sweetmeats, chiefly made of ghee, 
poppy-seeds, and sugar. Some of 
them were tolerably good, but it 
required all my good manners to 
swallow others. Prepared as I was 
to expect very little from Mussul- 
man ladies, I could not help being 
shocked to see them so totally void 
of cultivation as I found them. 
They mutter their prayers, and some 
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of them read the koran, but not one 
in a thousand understands it. Still 
fewer can read their own lan 
or write at all, and the only work 
they do is a little embroidery, 
thread beads, plait coloured threads, 
sleep, quarrel, make pastry, and 
chew betel, in the same daily round; 
ahd it is only at a death, a birth, or 
a matriage, that the monotony of 
their lives is ever interrupted. When 
I took leave, 1 was presented with 
flowers and paung, (chunam and 
betel-nut wrapped in the leaf of an 
aromatic plant,) and sprinkled with 
rose-water. 

** As visits in the East are matters 


of ceremony, not of kindness, they 


are considered as a burden on the 
visitor, from which the person vi- 
sited relieves him, as soon as he is 
satisfied with his company, by or- 
dering refreshments, or offering the 
paung, which is a signal to depart, 
The highest affront one can offer to 
an Oriental, is to refuse his betel. 
Bernier tells a story of a young no- 
ble who, to prove his loyalty, took 
and swallowed the paung from 
Shah Jehan, though he knew itto 
be poisoned. 

“ October 20th.— Having gone 
through the ceremony of receiving 
and returning the visits of all the 
settlement, I have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing most of the European 
houses; and as I think our own the 
most agreeable residence I have 
seen, I shall content myself with a 
description of it, in order to give an 
idea of an Indian dwelling. It's 
pleasantly situated on the side of a 
hill, on the west side of Bombay, 
and commands a view of the greatest 
part of the island. On the summit 
are the ruins of a bungalo, once 
inhabited by Ragabhoy, dunng his 
exile from Poonah, which, with the 


clefts in the surrounding rocks, 
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r to a few half-starved 
rom do no other mischief 


stealing poultry and kids, and 
to ipoumerable jackalls, whose 


in the night is the greatest, 
east said the only, incon- 
yenience we feel here as to situa- 
tion, The bases of the rocks are 
concealed by the wood, which reaches 
ite down to the plain, and is 
of the brab, the tamarind, 

god mango trees, while here and 
there a little space is cleared for a 
gatdeo, in which there are usually 
twoor three gardeners houses. In 
oor walk last night, we discovered 
ope of these little hill colonies, 
which had till then escaped our ob- 
servation. We found, at the prin- 
cipal hut, three very pretty children 
playing round their grandmother, 
who was sitting on the ground in a 
little viranda at the end of the 
house, grinding rice for the evening 
weal of the family. The mill con- 
sists of two round flat stones, im the 
lower one of which there is a groove 
telet ont the flour; the middle of 
the upper one is inserted into a hol- 
low in the other, and is turned by a 
Wooden peg stuck into it, about one- 
third of the diameter from the edge. 
or four goats, with their kids, 

Weré tied to stakes round the door, 
and afew fowls were running about 
inthe garden, We sat by the old 
Woman while she made her bread, 
at a sufficient distance not to 
ute her cooking utensils or ber 

- Every vessel she used, though 
‘parently clean before, she care 
fally washed, and then mixed her 
mee-floor with milk, water, and 
tlt, when she beat it between the 
of her bands till it was round 

tod thin, and baked it on a round 
ee such as is used in Scot- 
ae oat-cakes. Besides these 
the prepared a few heads of 
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maize, by rubbing off the chaff, and 
laying them in the fire to roast for 
the family supper. At the next 
hut, the woman was grinding mis- 
sala or curry stuff, on a flat smooth 
stone, with another shaped like a 
rolling-pin. Less than a English 
halfpenny procures enough of tur- 
meric, spice, salt, and ghee, to sea- 
son the whole of the rice eaten ina 
day by a labourer, his wife, and five 
or six children; the vegetables and 
acids he requires are found in every 
hedge. The curry was cooked with 
as much cleanliness as the bread, 
and the inside of both the huts was 
beautifully neat. In one corner in 
each a large stone, with red powder 
sprinkled on it, stood as a household 
god, and before it were laid a few 
grains of rice and a coco-nut as of- 
ferings. 

‘«* But to return to the description 
of the house. You enter it at one 
end of a viranda, which goes round 
four sides of a large square hall 
where we dine. On each side of 
the inner apartment are large glass 
doors and windows, so that we can 
admit or exclude the air as we 
please. The viranda keeps off the 
too great glare of the sun, and affords 
a dry walk during the rainy season, 
It is about twenty feet wide, and 
one side of it is one hundred feet 
long; the roof is supported by low 
arches, which are open to the gar- 
den. At one angle of the square 
formed by the viranda is the draw- 
ing-room, which has likewise a 
viranda on three sides, the fourth 
having a large bow-window over- 
looking the garden. The offices 
are connected with the house by a 
covered passage, and are concealed 
by thick shrubbery. Most of the 
country houses in Bombay have but 
one story; ours has two. The bed- 


rooms above ase well lighted and 
aired, 
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aired, and have glass windows 
within the Venetian shutters, which 
are only used in the rainy season, 
or during the land winds, which are 
cold aid dry, and are said to give 
rheumatisms and cramps, with 
swelling, if they blow upon one 
while sleeping. Our garden is de- 
lightful; the watks are cut in the 
wood on the side of the hill, and 
covered with smail sea-shells from 
the beach of Back Bay, instead of 
gravel, which, besides the advantage 
of drying quickly in the rainy sea- 
son, are said to keep off snakes, 
whose skins are easily wounded by 
the sharp edges of the broken shells. 
On each side of the walks are ledges 
of brick, chunamed over, to prevent 
them from being destroyed by the 
monsoon rains. We are always 
sheltered from the sun by the fan- 
like heads of the palmyras, whose 
tall columnar stems afford a free 
passage to the air, and serve to sup- 
port an innumerable variety of pa- 
rasite and creeping plants, which 
decorate their rough bark with the 
gayest hues, vying with the beauti- 
ful shrubs which flourish beneath, 
and affording shelter to birds more 
beautiful than themselves. Some of 
these build in the sweet-scented 
champaka and the mango; aud one, 
small as the humming-bird, fixes its 
curions nest to the pointed tips of 
the palmyra leaf, to secure its young 
from the tree-snake, while flights 
of paroquets daily visit the fruit- 
trees, aud with their shrill voices 
hail the rising sun, joined by the 
mina, the kokeela, and a few other 
birds of song. 

** Atthe lowest part of the garden 
is along broad walk, on each side 
of which grow vines, pamplemonses, 
figs, and other fruits, among which 
is the jumboo, a species of rose- 
apple, with its flowers, ike crimsoa 


’ 
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tassels, covering every part of the 
stem. Our grapes are excellent, 
but we are obliged to make an artis 
ficial winter for them, to prevent 
the fruit from setting at the begins 
ning of the rainy season, which 
would destroy it. Every leafy branch 
is cut off, and nothing is left but 
the stump, and one or two leading 
branches; the roots are then Jaid 

are and dry for three or four weeks, 
at the end of which a compost of 
fish, dead weeds, and earth, is hea 
round them, the holes filled up, 
and the plants daily watered. 

‘* At one end of this walk are 
chunam scats, unJer some fine 
spreading trees, with the fruit-walk 
to the right hand, and to the left 
flower-beds filled with jasmine, roses, 
and tuberoses; while the plumbago 
rosea, the red and white ixoras, with 
the scarlet wild mulberry, and the 
oleander, mingle their gay colours 
with the delicate white of the moon- 
flower and the mogree, The beauty 
and fertility of this charming gar- 
den is kept up by constant watering 
from a fine well near the house, 
The water is raised by a wheel 
worked by a buffalo ; over the wheel 
two bands of rope pass, to each of 
which are tied earthen pots, about 
three or four feet from each othe, 
which dip into the water as the 
wheel turns them to the bottom, 
and empty themselves as they go 
round, into a trough, communicat- 
ing with chunam canals, leading to 
reservoirs in different parts of the 
garden. In short, this would be & 
little paradise, but for the —— 
peculiar to the climate. One fy) 
them, a white worm of the thick- 
ness of a fine bobbin, gets under the 
skin, and grows to’ the length of 
two or three feet. Dr. Kier thinks 
the eggs are deposited in the akin 


by the wind and rain, as they are 
seldout 
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found: to attack those who 
never expose their legs or feet to 
he external air, and generally ap- 
pear in the rainy monsoon. If they 
suffered to remain in the flesh, 
orif they are broken in taking out, 
they occasion unpleasant sores. The 
sative barbers extract them very 
desteroasly with a sharp pointed 
instrament, with which they first 
remove the skin, then gradually dig 
till they seize the animal's head, 
which they fasten to a quill, round 
which they roll the worm, drawing 
qt eight Gr nine inches daily, till 
the whole is extracted. 

“Snakes, from the enormous rock- 
make, who first breaks the bones of 
his prey, by coiling round it, and 
thn swallows it whole, to the 
imallest of the venomous tribe, glide 
aboat in every direction. Here the 
cobta-capella, whose bite is in al- 
most every instance mortal, lifis 
his graceful folds, and spreads his 
lrgemany-coloured crest ; here too 
lurks the small bright speckled co- 
bramanilla, whose fangs convey 
stant death. 

“November 3!:—The weather is 
how extremely pleasant ; the morn- 
mgsand evenings are so cool, that 
we can take long walks, but the 
middle of the day is still too hot to 
Nature into the sunshire. The 
Negetable fields are in great beauty. 
fw last night at least two acres 
Swered with brinjaal, a species of 

mum. ‘The fruit is as large as a 

pear, and is excellent either 
wed or broiled. The natives eat it 

0 boiled, or made into curry, 
dis bendy, called in the West In- 

okree, is a pretty plant, resem- 

a dwarf holyhock ; the fruit is 
ut the length and thickness of 
fal finger ; it has five long cells 
om seeds. When boiled, 
and mucilaginous, and is 
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an excellent -ingredient in soups, 
curries, and stews, though I prefer 
it plain boiled. All sorts of gourds 
and cucumbers are in great plenty, 
but this is early in the season 
for them, Several plants produce 
long pods, which, being cut small, 
are so exactly like French beans, 
that one cannot discover the differe 
ence, and they are plentiful all the 
year round, as are spinach, and a 
kind of cress which is boiled as 
greens, called in the West Indies 
calliiloo. The common and sweet 
potatoes are excellent ; but our best 
vegetable is the onion, for which 
Bombay is famous throughout the 
East. The peas and beans are in- 
different, and the cabbage, carrots, 
and turnips, from European seed, 
are still scarce, Sallad, parsley, and 
other pot-herbs, are raised in_ bas- 
kets and boxes in cool shady places, 
but celery thrives well, and is 
blanched by placing two circular 
tiles round the root. Twenty years 
ago the potatoe was scarcely known 
in India, but it is now produced in 
such abundance, that the natives in 
some places make considerable use 
of it. Bombay. is supplied chiefly 
with this excellent root from Guze- 
rat, which province also furnishes 
us with wheat. The bread is the 
best 1 ever tasted, both for white- 
ness and lightness; the last quality 
it owes to being fermented with 
coco-nut toddy, no other being 
equal fur that purpose. A little 
cheese is made in Guzerat, but it is 
hard and ill-flavoured, though the 
milk of the Guzerat cattle is very 
good, and yiclds excellent butter, 
The market of Bombay is mostly 
supplied with buffalo milk and but- 
ter; the latter article is insipid, 
and has a greenish hue, not very 
inviting to strangers. Our beef is 


tolerably good, though not fat; im- 
mediately 
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mediately after the rains, that of the 
buffalo is the best, though its ap- 
pearance is unfavourable before it is 
dressed, and Europeans are in gene- 
ral strongly prejudiced againt it. 
The mutton we get in the bazar is 
lean and hard, but either Bengal or 
Mahratta sheep, fed for six or eight 
weeks, furnish as good meat as one 
finds in the English markets. The 
kid is always good, and the poultry 
both good and abundant. The fish 
is excellent, but the larger kinds are 
not very plentiful. The sumbelo is 
like a large sand-eel ; it is dried in 
the sun, and is usually eaten at 
breakfast with kedgerece, a dish of 
rice boiled with do/ (split eountry 

s), and coloured with turmeric. 

e prawns are the finest I ever 
saw, of an excellent flavour, and as 
large as craw fish; they are fre- 
quently shelled, pressed flat, and 
dried. The island is too small to 
furnish much game, but the red- 
legged partridge is not uncommon, 
and we sometimes see snipes. Among 
other articles of food I ought to 
mention frogs, which are larger 
here than I ever saw them, and are 
eaten by the Chinese and Portu- 
guese, but not, I believe, by any of 
the other inbabitants of Bombay. 

“‘The lower classes of natives 
drink a great deal of arrack and 
theng, an intoxicating liquor made 
fiom hempseed; there is also a 
strong spirit extracted from a kind 
of berry which I have not seen, 
called Parsee brandy; it has a 
strong burnt taste, which I think 
particularly disagreeable, but of 
which the people are very fond. 

“ The other evening I followed a 
pretty child into a hut, where [ 
found a native busy distilling ar- 
rack. The still is simply con- 
structed. Round a hole in the 
earth a ledge of clay, four inches 
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high, is raised, with an i 
about half a foot wide, for thet mae 
pose of feeding the fire. Upon the 


clay a large earthen pot is luted ;* 


to its mouth is luted the mouth of g 
second pot; and where they joi 
an earthen spout, a few inches eng 
is inserted, which serves to let off 
the spirit condensed in the 
jar, which is kept cool by a person 
pouring water constantly over it, 
When I went into the cottage, [ 
found a woman sitting with a child 
in one arm, and with the other she 
cooled the still, pouring the water 
from a coco-nut shell ladle. She 
told me she sat at her occupation 
from sunrise till sunset, and sca 
changed her position. While I was 
talking to her, her husband came 
home laden with toddy for distill- 
ing. He is a 4andari, or toddy- 
gatherer. On his head was the com- 
mon gardener’s bonnet, resembling 
in shape the cap seen on the statues 
and gems of Paris, and called, I be- 
lieve, the Phrygian bonnet; and at 
his girdle hung the implements of 
his trade. It is curious to see these 
people climbing the straight stems 
of the palms. Having tied their 
ancles loosely together, they pass a 
band round the tree and round their 
waist, and, placing their feet to the 
root of the tree, they lean upon the 
band, and with their hands and fect 
climb nimbly up a tree without 
branches, fifty feet high, carrying 
with them a bill or hatchet to 
fresh incisions, or to renew the old 
ones, and a jar to bring down tbe 
toddy, which is received in a pot 
tied ‘to the tree, and emptied every 
twelve hours. F 
« Before I left the cottage, is 
inhabitants dressed themselves 
their finest jewels, for the purpor 
of attending a ehh. ; i sein the 
Fret ittle way to Jom 
panixd them a | - . 
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jon, which at a distance 
Pred like the groupes we see on 
antique bas-reliefs. In short, I 
day find some traces of the 


menners-and simplicity of the an- 
tique ; but the arts and the 
ote adorned them are sunk 
in the years of slavery under which 
the devoted Hindoos have bent. 
These le, if they have the vir- 
tues of slaves, patience, meekness, 
forbearance, and gentleness, have 
their vices also. They are cunning, 
and incapable of truth; they disre- 
gird the imputations of lying and 
perjury, and would consider it -folly 
not to practise them for their own 


interest. But, 


where 
Easily canst thou find one miserable, 
And not enforc’d oftetimes to part from 
truth, 
If it may stand him :nore in stead to lie, 
Say, and unsay, fawn, flatter, or abjure ? 
Par. Rec. B.i. 1. 470, 





With regard to the Europeans in 
Bombay, the manners of hs fade 
bitants of a foreign colony are in 
geveral so wel] represented by those 
ofa country town at home, that it 
is hopeless to attempt making a 
description of them very interesting. 
However, as it may be gratifying to 
know how little there is to satisfy 
cunesity, 1 shall endeavour to de- 
tribe our colonists. On our arri- 
val we-dined with the governor, and 
found almost all the English of the 
ettlement invited to meet us. There 
Were a good many very pretty and 
tery well dressed women, a few 
mitient belles, aud at least three 
men for every woman. When 
f was announced, I, as the 
ranger, though an unmarried wo- 
man, was handed by the governor 
“le magnificent dining-room, 
a tly the chapel of the Jesuits 
liege, at one end of which a tole- 
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rable band was stationed to play 
during dinner. We sat down to 
table about eight o'clock, in num- 
ber about fifty, so that conversation, 
unless’ with one’s next neighbour, 
was out of the question. - After 
dinner, I was surprised thatthe ladies 
sat so long at the table. At length, 
after every body had exhibited ‘re- 

ated symptoms of weariness, one 
of the Jadies led the way into the 
saloon, and then I discovered that, 
as the stranger, 1 was expected to 
move first. Does not this seem a 
little barbarous? I found our fair 
companions, like the ladies of all 
the country towns I know, under- 
bred and over-dressed, and, with 
the exception of one or two, very 
ignorant and very grossiére. The 
men are, in general, what a Hin- 
doo would call of a bigher cast than 
the women; and I generally find 
the merchants the most rational 
companions. Having, at a very 
early age, to depend on their own 
mental exertions, they acquire a 
steadiness and sagacity which pre- 
pare their minds for the acquisition 
of a variety of information, to 
which their commercial intercourse 
leads. 

‘‘ The civil servants to govern- 
ment being, in Bombay, for the 
most part young men, are so taken 
up with their own imaginary im- 
portance, that they disdain to learn, 
and have nothing-to teach. Among 
the military I have met with many 
well-informed and gentleman-like 
persons, but still the great number 
of men, and the small number of 
rational companions, make a deplo- 
rable prospect to one who antiei- 
pates a long residence here, 

«« The parties in Bombay are the 
most dull and uncomfortable meet- 
ings one can imagine. Forty or 


fifty persons assemble at seven 
o'clock, 
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o'clock, and stare at one another 
till dinner is announced, when the 
Jadies are handed to table, accord- 
ing to the strictest rules of prece- 
dency, by a gentleman of a_rank 
corresponding to their own. At 
table there can be no general con- 
versation, but the different couples 
who have been paired off, and who, 
on account of their rank, invariably 
sit together at every great dinner, 
amuse themselves with remarks on 
the company, as satirical as their 
wit will allow; and woe be to the 
stranger, whose ears are certain of 
being regaled with the catalogue of 
his supposed imperfections and mis- 
fortunes, and who has the chance 
of learning more of bis own history 
than in all probability he ever knew 
before. - After dinner the same to- 
pics continue to occupy the ladies, 
with the addition of lace, jewels, 
intrigues, and the Jatest fashions ; 
or, if there be any newly-arrived 
young women, the making and 
breaking matches for them furnish 
employment for the ladies of the 
colony till the arrival of the next 
cargo. Such is the company at an 
English Bombay feast. 
itself is as costly as possible, and in 
such profusion that no part of the 
table-cloth remains uncovered, But 
the dianer is scarcely touched, as 
every person eats a hearty meal 
called tiffin, at two o'clock, at honie. 
Each guest brings his own servant, 
sometimes two or three; these are 
either Parsees or Mussulmans. It 
appears singular to a stranger to sce 
behind every white man’s chair a 
dark, long bearded, turbaned gen- 
tleman, who usually stands so close 
to his master, as to make no trifling 
addition to the heat of the apart- 
ment; indeed, were it not for the 
punka, (a large frame of wood co- 
vered with cloth), which is svus- 


The repast . 
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pended over every table, and kept 
constaatly Swinging, in order 
freshen ibe air, it would scarcely be 
possible to sit out the melancholy 
ceremony of an Indian dinner. 

“On leaving the ealing-room, 
oué generally sees or hears, in some 
place near the door, the cleaning of 
dishes, and the squabbling of cooks 
for their perquisites. If they are 
within sight, one perceives a couple 
of dirty Portuguese (black men who 
eat pork and wear breeches) direct. 
ing the operations of half a dozen 
still dirtier Pariahs, who are scrap. 
ing dishes and plates with their 
hands, and then, with the same 
unwashen paws, putting aside the 
next day's tiffin for their master's 
table. 

“The equipage that conveys one 
from a party, if one does not use a 
palankeen, is curious. The light 
and elegant figure of the Arab horses 
is a strong contrast with the heavy 
carriages and clumsy harness gene- 
rally seen here. The coachman is 
always a whiskered Parsee, with a 
gay coloured turban, and a muslin 
or chintz gown, and there are gene- 
rally two massalyees, or torch. 
bearérs, and sometimes two horse- 
keepers, to run before one. On 
gettiug home, one finds a seapoy of 
peon walking round the open virane 
das of the house as a guard, We 
have four of these servants, two of 
whom remain in the house for 
twenty-four hours, when they are 
relieved by the two others. These 
men carry messages, go to market, 
and attend to the removal of goods 
or furniture, but will carry nothing 
themselves heavier than a sm 
book. The female servants ae 
Portuguese, and they only act a 
ladies-maids, all household work 
being done by men, as well as 
needle-work of the family. 
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«The derdjees, or tailors, in 
Boabay, are Hindoos of a respect- 
ile caste, who wear the zenaar. 
My derdjee, a tall good-looking 
man, wears a fine worked 
mosdin gown, and a red or purple 
whan bordered with gold. He 
works and cuts out beautifully, mak- 
ing a. much use of his own toes as 
dbis fingers in the last operation. 
His are fourteen rupees a- 
mooth, for which be works eight 
hoors a-day ; inferior workmen re- 
cave from eight to twelve rupees. 
Besides the hamauls for the palan- 
hens, we have some for household- 
work; they make the beds, sweep 
id clean the rooms and furniture, 
wd fetch water ; on any emergency 
help the palankeen-bearers, 
teceive assistance from them in 


rum. For the meaner offices we 


lave a Hallalcor or Chandela, (one 
the most wretched Pariahs), who 
atends twice a-day. Two Massal- 
gesclean and light the lamps and 
andles, and carry the torches be- 
foreusat night. One of these is a 
Pariah, so that he can clean knives, 
rmove bones and rubbish, which 
tis fellow-servant Nersu, who is of 
4 good caste, will not do. Nersu 
bread and flour, carries mes- 

wees, and even parcels, provided 
ey be not large enough to make 
bim appear like a kooli or porter, 
aed takes the greatest share of pre- 
ening the lamps, which are finger- 
gaees or tumblers half filled with 
"att, on which they pour the 
“nut oil, always calculating it 
“tually to the number of hours the 
dee toburn ; the wick is made 
eh very twisted round a splinter 
- The native masons, 
“penters, and blacksmiths aré re- 
es Y Neat and dexterous in 
ot da trades, There is plenty 
ns OM thesisland for building, 
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but a good deal of brick is used. 
All the lime here is made from 
shells ; it is-cal'ed chunam, ot which 
there are many kinds, one of which 
the natives eat with the betal-nut. 
They are very particular in gather. 
ing the shells, uo person taking two 
different sorts; they are burnt sepa 
rately, and it is said that the chu- 
nam varies according to the shell it 
is made from. 

‘*« The Indian carpenter's tools are 
so coarse, and the native wood js so 
hard, that one would wonder that 
the work was ever performed. Al- 
most every thing is done with a 
chisel and an axe. The gimlet is a 
long piece of iron wire with a flat 
point, fixed into a wooden handle 
consisting of two parts, the upper 
one of which is held in one had, 
while the other is turned by a bow, 
whose string is twisted twice round 
it. The plane is small, but similar 
to that of Europe, excepting that it 
has a cross stick in the front, which 
serves as a handle for another work- 
man, two being generally employed 
at one plane. As the comforts of a 
carpenter's bench are unknown, 
when a Hindoo wants to plane his 
work, he sits on the ground, with 
his partner opposite to him, steady- 
ing the timber with their toes, and 
both plane together, I have seen 
two of them working in this man- 
ner on a bit of wood a foot square, 
with a plane three inches long. 
Even the blacksmiths sit down to 
do their work. They dig a hoie 
eighteen inches or two feet deep, 
in the centre of which they place 
the anvil, so that they can sit by it 
with their legs in the hole, A na- 
tive. of India does not get through 
so much work as an European; 
but the multitude of hands, and the 
consequent cheapness of Jabour, 
supply the place of the industry ot 
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Europe, and in most cases that of its 
machinery also. I saw the main- 
mast of the Minden, a weight little 
less than twenty tons, lifted and 
moved a considerable distance by 
the koolis or porters. They carried 
it in slings fixed to bamboos, which 
they placed on their heads cross- 
wise, with one arm over the bamboo, 
and the other on the. shoulder of 
the man immediately before; in 
front of the whole marched one to 
guide and to clear the way, for, 
when they have once begun to moye, 
the weight on the head prevents 
them from seeing what is before 
them. 

** In Bombay there are a good 
many Banyans, or travelling mer- 
chants, who come mostly from Gu- 
zerat, and roam about the country 
with muslins, cotton-cloth, and 
shawls to sell. On opening one of 
their bales, I was surprised to find 
at least half of its contents of Bri- 
tish manufacture, and such articles 
were much cheaper than those of 
equal fineness from Bengal and Ma. 
dras. Excepting a particular kind 
of chintz made at Poonah, and 
painted with gold and silver, there 
are no fine cotton-cloths made on 
this side of the peninsula; yet still 
it seems strange, that cotton carried 
to England, manufactured, and re- 
turned to this country, should un- 
dersell the fabrics of India, where 
labour is so cheap. But I believe 
this is owing partly to the uncer- 
tainty and difficulty of carriage 
here, although the use of machi- 


nery at home must be the main, 


cause. The shawls are brought 
here direct from Cashmeer, by the 
native merchants of that country, 
so that we sometimes get them 
cheap and beautiful. The Banyans 
ought to be Hindoos, thotigh I have 
koown Mussulmans adopt the name, 
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with the profession; their distin. 
guishing turban is so formed as te 
present the shape ef a rhinoceros 

orm in front, and it is generally 
red, 

‘“‘ The Borahs are an inferior set 
of travelling merchants, The inside 
of a Borah's box is like that of an 
English country shop, spelling. 
books, prayer-books, lavender-wa. 
ter, eau de luce, soap, tapes, scissarg, 
knives, needles, and thread, make 
but a small part of the variety ig 
contains. These people are Mus. 
sulmans, very poor, and reputed 
thieves. The Rave on their trade 
must be very small; but the Ban- 
yans are often rich, and most of them 
keep a shop in the bazar, leaving 
one partner to attend it, while the 
other goes his rounds, attended by 
two or three koolis, with their loads 
on their heads. 

“It reminds one of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, to go 
through the bazar of an evening. 


The whole fronts of the shops are 


taken down and converted inte 
benches, on which the goods are 
disposed, and each shop is lighted 
with at least two iamps. Here you 
see grain of every description heaped 
upin earthen jars; there, sweetmeats 
of all sorts and shapes, disposed ia 
piles on benches, or hung in fe 
toons about the top and sides of the 
shop, which is commonly lined with 
chintz or dyed cotton, Farther 00, 
fruits and vegetables are laid out @ 
the best advantage; then you come 
to the paung, or betel leaf, nut, 
and chuvam, ready for chewing, o 
the separate materials; beyond are 
shops for perfumes, linens, oils, toy% 
brass, and earthen wares, all set 
cut in order, and the owner sitting 
bolt upright in the middle of bis 
sweetmeats or grain, wait 


custom, The shopsof the s refi 
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bankers, are numerous in the 
; you see the master sitting 
middle of his re. 
surounded iles of copper an 
elt scales for weigh- 
ing the rupees and other coins pre- 
goed for change. But it is the 
jurber's shop that is always most 
mwded, being, particularly at 
” the great resort for gossip 
me news, 
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on which account the 
gives call it gup shop; the barbers 
themselves seem to enjoy a prescrip- 
ie right to be lively, witty, and 
godstory-tellers. Ihave seen some 
acllent buffoons among them, 
mi a slap given to a bald new- 
sven pate, in the proper part of a 
sory, has set half a bazar in a roar. 
The barbers keep every body’s ho- 
hdays,—Hindoos, Jews, Mussvl- 
mos, Armenians, Portuguese, and 
Inglish—and reap a good harvest 
#each by their comic way ot beg- 


“Qn first coming bere, one would 
migine that none of the people 
ter slept at night; for, besides 
tthe coppersmiths and black- 
miths generally work -all night, 
td sleep all day, on account of the 
there are processions going 
from supset till sunrise, with 
ka-loms, (small drums,) kettle- 
citarrs, vins, pipes, and a 


ind of large brazen trumpet, which 


mutes two people to carry it, 
altogether the most horrible 
“lever heard. These proces- 
with the picturesque dresses 
the natives, and their graceful 
» the torches carried by 


en and the little double pipe 


. boys, whose wildness 
Meht make them pass for satyrs, 
a strongly in mind of the an- 
als. It is usually on 

of marriages that these noc- 
Sare held. When they 
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are in honour of a god they take 
place in the day, when the deity is 
carried on a litter in triumph, with 
banners before and behind, and 
priests carrying flowers, and milk 
and rice, while hardly any one joins 
the procession without an offering. 
All this looks very well at a distance, 
but, on coming near, one is shocked 
at the meanness and inelegance of 
the god, and at the filth and wretch- 
edness of his votaries. 

“* With one procession, however, 
I was much pleased; it took place 
a month ago, on the breaking up of 
the monsoon, when the sea became 
open for navigation. It is called 
the coco-nut feast, and is, I believe, 
peculiar to this coast. About an 
hour before sunset, an immense 
concourse of people assembled on 
the esplanade, where booths were 
erected, with all kinds of commodi- 
ties for sale. All the rich natives 
appeared in their carriages, and the 
display of pearls and jewels was 
astonishing. At sunset, one of the 
chief Bramins advanced towards the 
sea, and going out a little way upon 
a ledge of rock, he Jaunched a gilt 
coco-nut, in token that the sea was 
now become navigable; imme- 
diately thousands of coco-nuts were 
seen swimming in the bay; for 
every priest and every master of a 
family was eager to make his offer- 
ing. The evening closed, as usual, 
with .music, dancing, and exhibi- 
tions of tumblers, jugglers, and 
tame snakes. The tumblers are 
usually from Hydrabad, the jugglers 
from Madras, and the exhibitions 
of snakes are common in every part 
of India. The agility and strength 
of the tumblers, particularly the 
women, surpassed every thing I 
ever saw: but the sight is rather 
curious than. pleasant. The tame 
snakes are mostly cobra-capellas ; 
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at the sound of a small pipe they 
rise on their tails, and spread their 
hoods, advance, retreat, hiss, and 
pretend to bite, at the word of 
command. The keepers wish it to be 
believed that they oa the power 
of charming this animal, and pre- 
venting the bad effects of its bite ; 
but [ looked into the mouths of 
several, and found the teeth all 
gone, and the gums much lace- 
rated. The method sometimes used 
to extract the teeth, is to throw a 
piece of red cloth to the snake, who 
bites it furiously; the keeper then 
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takes him by the head, and holt: 
his jaws forcibly together, ¢ 

the cloth, aod al it the ted 
The cobra-capella is from six 
twelve feet long ; it is held in 
veneration by the natives, who call 
it a high caste snake, and do pot 
willingly suffer it to be destroyed, 
There is a yearly feast and 

sion in honour of the snakes, when 
offerings of milk, rice, and 

are made to them, and money given 
to the priests, who, on these occa 
sions, build rustic temples of bam- 
boos and reeds in the fields,” 
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[from the same. ] 


| am writing ina bungalo lent 
us by a friend, on the margin 

of the beautiful lake of Columbo. 
It is divided into basons by project- 
ing points, and interspersed with 
islands; its banks are dotted with 
villas, and fringed with as great a 
variety of trees as you see in Eng- 
land; it is only where, on some 
steep bank, the slender betel lifts 
its graceful trank, that we -are re- 
minded of being in the East In- 
dies, 

‘« We left Pointe de Galle on the 
nineteenth. Our party consisted of 
ourselves and three friends, one of 
whom we accompanied from Bom- 
bay, and the other two, Mr. and 
Mrs. , are inhabitants of Co- 
laumbo, upon whom the Maha Mo- 
deliar always attends on their jour- 
neys; and the whole road from 
Pointe de Galle to Columbo was de- 
corated jn the same manner as the 
rest-houses. The dressing the road_ 
for persons of consequence in the 





government, is a tribute from the 
fishermen of this coast, and so is the 
providing lights at night in the 
manner described in coming from 
Bellegam. Under the Dutch go 
vernment, the inhabitants of the 
villages were required to furnish 
provisions, and koolis to carry both 
the palankeens and baggage of tr 
vellers without hire; but the Eng- 
lish pay punctually for every thing of 
this kind. The dressing the road 
and rest-houses, as it is seldom re 
quired, and is performed chiefly by 
the women and children, 18 00 
heavy burden, and is merely ¢s- 
acted as a mark of respect to the 
officers of government, Our frst 
stage was from Pointe de Galle to 
Heceadua, a considerable village, 
near which there is a broad rivet, 
which we crossed on a stage erect 

on three sinall boats, with a canopy 
of white cotton ornamented with 
leaves and flowers. We spent os 
heat of the day upder the saa 
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we coco-nut wood on the 
at Heccadua. In the after- 


oon we proceeded to Ambolam- 


‘qld, and stopped about half a 


gile from it to Jook at a magnifi- 
eat lake, formed by a large river 


which descends from the Candian 


. The Candians frequently 
cmedown this river to barter betel- 
yet, rice, and precious stones, for 
gitand some other necessaries,—a 


‘tnllic that no jealousy of their go- 


wmment can prevent, for, as the 
s the whole of the 

out of Ceylon, they have no salt 
bat whet they-obtain in this man- 
wt. There is a long wooden bridge 
ot the stream between the lake 
ad the sea, on which we were met 
yall the dancing men and musical 
nstruments of the village, to which 
they conducted us dancing and play- 
ing before us all the way. At the 
aranceof Ambolamgodda we found 
vhat ] suppose is the militia of the 
drawn up to receive us. 

or four old bayonets stuck 

ton sticks, as many old bear- 
ats, old pikes, and weapons with- 
wt names, composed the rugged 
emour of the ragged crew; and a 
bed-cover, fluttering on a 

poke, served for a standard. At the 
bead of this band marched the vil- 
bge Modeliar, who led us to the 
house, where, after dressing 
carselves, we sat down to-an excel- 
dinver of the fish of the coast, 
Mt of a wild hog, of which there 
Wt great nutnbers in the island, 
other good things; but as I do 
mt Mean to record our daily bill of 
Ishall mention at once all the 


Pwisions that may be had without 


aad Ceylon. The coast 
Switd a variety of good fish ; 
domestic quadrupeds require feed- 
de bfeal expense, owing to the 

' of fodder, but the poultry 
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is excellent, and the woods occa- 
sionally furnish wild hogs, venison, 
and jungle-fowl, besides wild ducks 
and teal, The fruits are the best I 
have seen in India of their kind; 
they are, the pine-apple, the pam- 
plemousse, or shaddock, the plan- 
tain, and the orange. The coco- 
nuts are remarkably good, particu- 
larly a large kind of- a golden co- 
lour, called the Rajah’s coco-nut. 
The common people eat great quan- 
tities of the Jack-fruit, which they 
slice and curry while unripe; I, of 
course, prefer them ripe, but they 
require to be nicely prepared and 
steeped in salt water, for the eatable 
part, when ripe, is bedded in a slimy 
substance, the smell of which is into- 
lerable. The bread here is extremely 
good, and the butter made in private 
houses is only inferior to that in 
England. The supply of vegetables 
is very scanty ; potatoes and onions 
are imported from Bombay; and 
sometimes, but very rarely, cab- 
bages and peas are brought from 
Bengal, 

‘* When I went to my room at 
night, 1 found a lamp, of probably 
amore antient form than any an- 
tique ; a solid lump of wood, with 
a long stick inserted into it, sup- 
ported half a coco-nut shell, which 
contained the oil and the wick, 
The hand of art only was wanting 
to convert this rude lamp into an 
elegant piece of furniture; for the 
log was an unplaned piece of ebony, 
the stick a fresh bamboo, and the 
shell itself, whese form as a lamp is 
beautiful, takes a fine polish 

« The next morning after break- 
fast we went to Cossgodda, « small 
village, the only stage where we 
were not on the sea shore. As we 
went through the wood, I saw one 
of the Jarge baboons, called here 
Wanderows, on the top of a coco- 
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nut tree, where lie was gathering 
nuts, with which he run along the 
tops of the trees with surprising 
agility. I at first took him for a 
man, but I discovered my mistake, 
when fhe peeped at my palankeen 
through the leaves, by the large 
grey ruff he has round his face. 
From Cossgodda we proceeded to 
Bentot, where there are the remains 
of 4 Dutch fort and town. It is 
on the side of a very beautiful river, 
which we crossed in the same man- 
ner as we did that near Heccadua. 
Before.breakfast the next morning, 
Captain and | walked round 
the neighbouring fields; and were 
delighted with the beauty of the 
scenery. ‘There is a little promon- 
tory jutting out into the sea, co- 
vered with flowers and shrubs, and 
charmingly shaded; there we sat 
and watched two small vessels as 
they sailed at a distance, while the 
murmurs of the ocean were but 
now and then hushed enough to 
allow us to bear the songs of the 
fishermen on the beach. I cantiot 
sometimes help comparing thie dif- 
ferent ways in which the same ob- 
jects affect minds accustomed to 
different trains of association. The 
low rocks on the shore, which cause 
a continual boiling of the water 
round them, and the stupendous 
clouds that roll over the main, 
changing its hue to every various 
tint as they roll, I have always ad- 
mired as among the most interest- 
ing circumstances of a sea view; 
but my companion, though fully 
sensible of their beauty, feels at the 
sight of these objects the secret hor- 
ror that the forerunners of storms 
and shipwrecks. are calculated to 
inspire. 

** We left Bentot after breakfast, 
and arrived at Barbarcen about two 
* clock, where we found that the 
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provident Modeliar had erected g 
beautiful rest-house for us, and bad 
ayy an excellent collation, 

here is a bold projecting rock, 
nearly insulated, on the top of 
which is a Mussulman saint's 
tomb,—a mean little building, over. 
shadowed by four or five coco-not 
trees. Here the Modeliar had built 
our bungalo of bamboos, covered 
with cotton cloth, aud decorated 
with leaves, flowers, and bunches 
of coco-nut by way of capitls w 
the pillars; and across the chasw 
which separates it from the village, 
a temporary bridge was thrown, 
covered with cotton, and decorated 
like the bungalo. At the foot of 
the promontory. the fishermen some- 
times lay up their boats and spread 
their nets; and the whole scene was 
so picturesque that I made a sketch 
of it, after which I joined the party 
in the rest-house, and enjoyed the 
freshness of the breeze, which 
rufiled the open sea, but left the 
inner bay smooth and clear asa 
mirror. 

“« Barbareen is a Mussulman vil- 
lage, and the Modeliar is also a 
Mussulman ; the inhabitants ate 
chiefly attizans, who work in all 
kinds of metals; we saw several 
swords and dirks, with their. scab 
bards, of very good workmanship. 
The next stage to Barbareen & 
Caltura, where there is an old Durch 
fort, conimanding a most beautifal 
view. A broad river flows from 
the eastern forests, which exte 
almost as far as the eye can reach, 
where they are lost, together with 
the distant mountains, in the bori- 
zon. Westward the river empties 
itself into the ocean, amidst rocks 
and groves, where the eng 
shelter their boats and build @ 
huts.. As I was attempting ' 


sketch the scene, a violent ae 
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thander, and lightning came 

@, with all the grand circum- 
liar to tropical climates, 

god forced us to take shelter in the 
mst-house, where we remained till 
the next morning, when we crossed 
he river before day-break. First 
cor palankeens and servants went 
get in two or three smal] boats 
iuhed together, and with them a 


- gumber of people carrying lights ; 


then all the village musicians in se- 

boats, having also their lights ; 
god lastly our boat, dressed with 
ghite cotton, flowers, and leaves, 
gd illaminated with the dried 
qo-nutleaves. I really never saw 
®gayascene; and it was with no 
gull regret that | reached the op- 
paite shore, to shut myself up in 
ny palankeen, and to listen to the 
monotonous song of my palankeen- 
bearers. 


“After breakfasting in a small 
lo on the sea-shore, we 
our friend’s house on the 

uke of Columbo, about two o'clock, 
wd were well pleased to find our- 
reires settled quietly in a comfort- 
ile bungalo, after spending so long 
‘time in wandering, the last four 
dys of which were passed either in 
tavelling in a palankeen, or in a 
mit-house preparing for it. The 
from Point de Galle to Co- 

8 only seventy-two miles, 

tid might be accomplished in little 
more than twenty-four hours; but 
ti fatiguing to travel so fast, and 
S attended with considerable €x- 
pase, as in that case you must 
hove more than double the number 


of bea 


wearers for your palankeen. 


P a 1.—We have now been 
some days; and I am 
canst with the ‘place, and 
il the English society here, that 
ay choose my place of resi- 
for the rest of the time of my 
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absence from England, it should be 
Columbo. . We generally drive out 
before breakfast in a bandy, and go 
sometimes through the fort, which 
is extremely pretty. It is imme- 
diately between the sea and the 
lake, and only joined to the main- 
land by a causeway on each side of 
the water; and sometimes we go 
through the cinnamon gardens, 
which lie.at the opposite end of the 
lake. The cinnamon is naturally a 
tall shrub, or rather tree, but it is 
kept low in the gardens for the sake 
of the young bark, which is ga- 
thered at two different seasons, 
though the same’ plants are not cut 
every season. When the sticks are 
cut, the bark is taken off with a 
little instrument, which peels the 
whole at once; it is’ then laid in the 
sun to dry, when it rolls of itself 
in the manner in which we see it 
in the shops. Great nicety is re- 
quired in laying together a suffi- 
cient number of pieces for one roll, 
and in sorting the different quali- 
ties, the finest spice being always at 
the extremity of the branch, The 
soil in the gardens is fine white 
sand. Besides the cinnamon, I saw 
there the cashew-nut, two kinds of 
datura, the ixora, and a variety of 
plants with the names and proper- 
ties of which I am not acquainted. 
“A few days ago we joined a 
large party in an excursion to the 
governor's country - house, Mount 
Lavinia. It is a charming resi- 
dence; it literally overhangs the 
sea, and has all the. beauty that hill 
and valley, wood and rocks, with a 
beautiful beach and a fine open sea, 
can give. The interior, though not 
large, is very pleasant; a long gal- 
lery looks towards the sea; the 
rooms on the other side command 
some pretty hills, the sides of which 


form fine lawns; and in the valley 
are 
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are palm-trees, which hide all the 
farm othces, and afford shelter to a 
collection of animals of the deer 
andelk kind, from the interior of 
the island, and from the opposite 
coast of India. Feeding by himself, 
we remarked an animal not less 
beazuutul than terrible, the wild 
bull, whose milk-white hide is 
adorned with a black flowing 
mane. 

‘* Here I saw specimens of seve- 
ral beautiful kinds of wood in the 
furniture of the house. The jack 
wood, which, at first yellow, becomes 


on exposure to the air of the colour of 


mahogany, and is of as fine a grain; 
the toon, er country mahogany, 
which comes from Rengal; the 
ebony, whose black vies with 
the native jet of the island; the 
satin-wood, with its silky lustre; 
the calaminda, whose dark and light 
veins alternately shew each other 
to the greatest advantage; and 
some others of more ordinary ap- 
pearance, and in more common 
use. 

“© March 0.—- We have been hich- 
dy gratified by an excursion to Ne- 
gumbo, whence we went into the 
jungle to see the manner of taking 
clephants. We left Columbo early 
on the sixth; anc ater breakfast- 
ing ina pretty bungalo on the way, 
we reached Neermbo to dinner, 
where we were joined by the col- 
lector of the dts:rict, a learned and 
Ingenious man, and Mr. Daniel the 
painter, whose printed views of Cey- 
Jon you inust have seen, 


‘¢ Neoumbo has .a ruinous fort 
ttuated on the sea-shore bear a 
small lake. Like most of the old 


towns in Ceylon, it is very pictu- 
resque, being interspersed with trees 
and ff ardens. We slept in the 
yest-vouse; and next moruing early 
we set off for the elephant craa/, or 


. Species of palin like the palmyra 
~~ 


trap, which-is sixteen miles from 
Negumbo, aod within half a mile 
ot the Candian frontier. The first 
eroht miles the bandies conveyed ug 
over very good roads; but the 
marshy ground we had to Pass atler. 
“ ards, oblived Us to get into our 
palankcens, which had been sent 
on to await us near a talipot tree 
we wished to see. The talipot isa 


‘ 


When not in blossom; but when jt 
is crowned with its flower, it js the 
most magnificent of vegetables, From 
the centre of its bushy head risesa 
stem of twelve or fifteen feet, 
which puts out on every side a 
number of small bianches, covered 
with a delicate straw - coloured 
flower, having the appearance of 
one grand blossom on the top of the 
tall palm, whosg graceful stem, 
like a pillar crowned with fan-hke 
‘eaves, form the most beautiful 
support jor its elegant supersirue- 
ture, 

« When we reached the craal it 
was pear ten o'clock, and we found 
the collector and Mr. Lamel await 
ing us i the bicakfast bungalo, 
where the attention of the tormer 
had Jiteraily spread a feast in the 
wilderness. ‘The craal is in the 
shape of a funnel, the wide part ol 
which extends several bundred feet 
into the forest, leaving the trees 
within standing. It is composed of 
strong posts made of whole reas 
of trees driven well into the greune, 
and tashed to others, placed hon 
vontally, with strong coer rop*s. 
To defend this wall from the tury 
of the elephants, small fires se 
lichted near it on the Outsice, 
which intimidate the animals so that 
they do not approach it. The tap 
is divided into three parts, the ™ 
one of which Is only enclosee - 
three sides, and communicates 
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he next by a gate made of strong 
es, fastened together by ropes so 
»s to permit it to roll up. WW hen 
the elephants are once driven into 
the outer chamber, they are pre- 
seated from retreating by men sta- 
joned at the entrance with viffer- 
ent kinds of weapons, but chiefly 
gicks, on the ends of which are 
bundles of lighted straw.. When a 
saficient number are thus collected 
i the outer enclosures, the hunters 
dose in upon them, and drive th m 
by their shou!s and weapons into 
the second chamber, the gate of 
which is immediately let down, and 
they are there confined till it is con- 
venient to take them out. When 
every thing is prepared tor that pur- 
, the animals are driven into 
the third and last enclosure, which 
is also the smallest. One end of it 
terminates in a long passage, just 
vide enough for a single beast; and 
the moment one of them enters it, 
the hunters thrust strong poles 
through the interstices in the walls 
of the craal, and close him in so 
that he cannot move backwards or 
forwards. Two tame elephants are 
tien stationed one at each side of 
the outlet, and putting in their 
tanks, they hold that of their wild 
brother till the hunters have passed 
wreral bauds of rope round his 
beck, and fustened neooses to each 
of bis fret. A rope is then passed 
trough his neck bands, ard those 
ofthe tame animals; the stakes in 
rout are gradually removed; the 
wpes drawn tighter; and the pri- 
wner is led out between bis two 
guards, who press him with ‘their 
Yaole weight, and thus lead him to 
Wee tree or the stake where he is to 
wlastened. Jf he be refractory, 
uey beat him with their trunks till 
submits; he is sometimes’ tied 


ny ‘ 1. es . it 
v ONE Weg, somictimes by two; if 
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he be very strong and furious, he is 
fastened by the neck and by all his 
Jimbs. I never saw griet and indige 
nation so passionately expressed as 
by one of these creatures; he 
groaned, tried to tear his legs from 
their fetters, buried his trunk in the 
earth, and threw dust into the air, 
Not even the choicest food, the 
plaintain tree, or the leaf of the 
young palm, could tempt bim to 
eat or to forget his capt ily for Se. 
verai hours, It sometimes happens 
that they starve themselves to death; 
but a few days generally suftices 
to calm their fury, and their educa- 
tion is immediately tegun. 

‘©The elephants here are used 
for drawing timber out of the jun- 
gle, and for other public works; 
but the greater number of those 
caught in Ceylon are sold to the 
continent of India. The elephant. 
keepers teach their beasts a number 
of tricks, such as wa king upon two 
legs, taking up peovle with their 
trunks, tearing vp trees, and pick- 
ing pins or small coins out of the 
sand, Yet, tame as they are, they 
are extremely sensible to in uries. 
One of those we saw, though habi- 
tually gentle and cbedient, formerly 
killed a keeper who had been cruel 
to, him. ‘Lhe number and variety 
of stories concerning the sagacity of 
the elephant told by those most in 
the habit of seeing and observing 
that animai, if they do not prove 
the truth of each anecdote, are yet 
strongly presumptive of bis wisdom 
and docility. 1 was told by a gen- 
tleman, that, net Jong ago, a con- 
siderable body of troops had to cross 
the Kistna, then mach swo!n by 
the rains, in doing which, one of 
the art llery-men who was mounted 
ona gun fell off in the middle of 
the stream, immediately before the 
wheel of the gun-carriage ;_ his 
conmades 
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comrades gave him up for lost; but 
an elephant attending on the artil- 
lery had seen him fall, and putting 
his trunk to the wheel, raised it so 
as to prevent its crushing the man, 
and then lifted him out of the water 
unhurt. 

** After seeing the process of tak- 
ing the elephants, we walked about 
the jungle till our palankeen boys 
were sufficiently rested to carry us 
back to Negumbo, and amused our- 
selves with the gambols of swarms 
of red monkeys that were playing 
in the trees over our heads, and who 
seemed highly delighted with their 
unusual company. I saw in the 
forest innumerable trees and plants 
which were new to me, among 
which I was delighted to find the 
pitcher-plant, Nepenthes distillato- 
ria, or, as it is here called, the mon- 
key-cup. It creeps along the ground, 
and is mostly found in sandy seils ; 
the flower grows in a spike, and is 
as little attractive in its appearance 
as the common dock. The horn or 
cup grows at the end of the leaf, 
from which it is separated by a 
tendril of five or six inches long ; 
it contains, when ful!, about two 
vills of water of an excellent pure 
taste: whether it 1s dew, or a secre- 
tion from the plant, I do not know, 
A circular cover to the cup flies 
epen when it is nearly at its full 
growth, and sluts again when it is 
tiled with water. The country 
people say that, when the monkeys 
are in want of water, they seek for 
this plant and drink its contents. 
J imagine this to be the plant which 
Campbell, on the authority of Cha- 
teaubriant, introduces in his charm- 
ing poem of Gertrude, as the 
‘« lotus-horn ;"’ but it has no resem- 
lance either to the sacred lotus of 
ihe east, or to the numerous tribe of 
lotuses whose flowers are papiliona- 


ceous. All the kinds of cane, fron 
the lofty bamboo to the Creepin 
ratan, adorn these forests; the : 
per twines round every tree; and 
the thick underwood is composed of 
flowering shrubs and gaudy parasite 
and creeping plants. As we were 
walking about, we found that the 
ground was covered with leeches, 
which stuck to the bare legs of the 
natives, and which we only kept off 
by great caution. Unless you 
choose to submit to a regular bleed. 
ing when they have once fastened 
themselves, you run the risk of get. 
ting disagrecable sores in taking 
them off. They are striped brown 
and yellow, and have a very wide 
mouth ; they answer the same pur- 
poses as the common leeches jn 
Engiand. 

“The moment our palankeens 
were ready we began our journey 
to Negumbo, fearing that we should 
scarcely get through the jungle 
before sunset, the night air in the 
woods occasioning intermittent fe- 
vers. We however left Mr. Daniel 
at the craal, where he intended to 
stay some time in search of subjects 
for his pencil. To defend himsel¥ 
from the bad effects of bis sylvan 
life, he smokes, and lights great 
fires within and without his tent. 
On our road I saw the curious spec- 
tacle of an extensive burned forest. 
Many of the massy trunks had fal. 
len down, and, by stopping the 
water from running off after the 
rains, had formed little swamps, 
where aquatic plants and moss had 
besun to grow, but the greater part 

o ed ! “hp 
were erect, bare, and bleached, 
with here and there a creeping plant 
beginning to grace their barrenness 
with a foreign verdure. 

«* We returned yesterday to Co- 
lumbo. and find with regret that we 


must leave it on our return to a 
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bay to-morrow. The coast of Cey- 
jon is generally extremely healthy, 
but none of our troops have been 
able to stand the noxious efiects of 
; campaign in the jungle. The 
natives are subject to leprosy and 
other cutaneous diseases, and I saw 
many persons afflicted with the 
Cochin leg, or Elephantiasis ; the 

tients walk about apparently 
without pain for several years, with 
their legs swoln to the size of their 
bodies, and the skin stretched and 
shining ; but they often die in great 

ony at last. 

« The Cingalese are ingenious 
workmen in gold and silver. Their 
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more useful manufactures are hemp, 
and coler rope, coarse cotton cloths 
for domestic consumption, ratan 
mats and baskets, and cane-work 
of all kinds. The products of the 
island, besides timber, elephants, 
and cinnamon, are hemp, coier, 
coco-nuts, arrack, precious stones, 
pearls, and drugs; among which 
are, Columbo-root, gamboge, and 
the Datura fastuosa, which the na- 
tives use as a cure for the spasmodic 
asthma, by cutting the root in small 
pieces, and smoking it like tobac- 
co: the Datura metel, which is 
most plentiful about Columbo, is 
said to possess the said qualities, 








EnvitkoOns oF Tunis. 


(From Braaurrne’s Letters from the Mediterranean. ] 


“ Mie of the opulent na- 


tives, and nearly all the 
European consuls, have handsome 
villas and extensive gardens, which 
are scattered over the country, from 
Tunis to a delightful spot called La 
Marza, close to Cape Carthage, and 
one of the most luxuriant situations 
in the kingdom: it is much fre- 
quented in summer, when the vi- 
sitors enjoy the double advantage of 
exquisite rural recreation and sea- 
bathing; the number of rose-trees 
cultivated here would surprize an 
Earopean ; for you meet large tracts 
of ground covered with them, as 
frequent as turnip fields in England 
i promenade in one of these odo- 
Merous regions is more easily ima- 
gined than described. 

“ The soil round Tunis is rather 
andy, with a strong loamy bottom : 
it produces grain, fruit, and vegeta- 
dS, In the greatest abundance: the 
wil and climate are admirably 


adapted for the growth of cotton, 
sugar, and many tropical produc- 
tions; even coff-e and indigo have 
been successfully tried: in fact, 
under any other hands but those 
which are now destined to be its 
proprictors, what would it not pro- 
duce? The breed of cattle, mode 
of cultivating the ground, and every 
thing else connected with agricul- 
ture, are susceptible of infinite im- 
provement. Hees, of which there 
are an amazing number, are very 
much neglected. Upon the con- 
merce of this place it is hardly ne- 
cessary to add any’thing here, that 
subject being ably elucidated in the 
publications of Messrs. M’Gill and 
Jackson. 

‘ It is very singular, that in a 
country blinded so much by super- 
stition as this is, a spirit of religious 
toleration should be encouraged, 
even to a greater extent than at 
Tripoli: this forms a pleasing con- 
trast 
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trast with the savage ferocity which 
usually distinguishes the Tunisian 
characte: ; and I have been much 
surprized to find, that, besides the 
Jewish synagogucs, Greek and Ro- 
man Catholic chapels are establish- 
ed in the centre of the town. 

“« The precepts of our holy reli- 
gion, and a thousand other consi- 
derations, naturally point out to 
the Christians resident in Tunis, 
that a promotion of social virtue, 
and other acts of mutual benevo- 
lence, would be most conducive to 
the common interest, while it 
would, at the same time, inspire 
Mahometans with a proper degree 
of respect and veneration for a com- 
munity so infinitely beyond them- 
selves In manners and civilization: 
but the contrary is, unbappily, the 
case; and I[ have often beheld, with 
surprize, that a system of calumny 
and slander but too often usurp the 
place of friendly intercourse and 
domestic happiness, 

‘© You have, doubtless, often 
heard of the extreme jealousy which 
forms so striking a feature in the 
national characier of this country ; 
yet prostitution is not only tolera- 
ted, but subjected to regulations es- 
tablished by the government ; it is, 
however, altogether confined to the 
Moors, as if a Christian is found in 
company with a female of the Ma- 
hometan faith, they are both put to 
death. 

‘* To form any idea of the land- 
scape Which suyrounds Tunis, it is 
necessary that you should visit the 
ruins of Carthage. This once cele- 
brated capital of a great country Is 
now only distinguished by its cis- 
teros, the remains of some amphi- 
theatres, and an aqueduct; the 
whole a melancholy emblem of the 
instahuity of buman greatness. We 
cannot, however, help being struck 


with admiration on a review of the 
place which was chosen as the site 
of this city It was built ona high 
promontory, forming the Western 
extremity of Tunis Bay, new called 
Cape Carthage; and, without ex. 
ception, a more magnificent coup 
d'veil connot be conccived, than js 
presented to the behclder ip the 
scene before him. The eye, Wan- 
dering over extensive and highly 
cultivated plains, sometimes inter. 
rupted by hills that form a semi. 
circle of more than one hundred 
miles, is at length gratified by a 
range of lofty mountains, that 
bound the herizon on each side. 
Amongst these, Zowan is the most 
conspicuous, and celebrated for 
having supplied Carthage with wa- 
ter: the aqueduct constructed for 
its conveyance was equal to any 
of the most stupendous works of 
antiquity ; the remains of it have 
been traced for seventy miles over 
a very irregular and hilly country; 
indeed, several hundred arches are 
still to be seen. This is an admirable 
monument of human industry, an 
equal to which few other countries 
cin boast. 

«The plain of Zama, remakable 
for the sanguinary battle fought 
there between Hannibal and Scipio 
Africanus, which decided the tate 
of Carthage, is seen on the right, 
and is now covered with corn, and 
groves of olive trees. 

‘«< That man who could survey 
the ruins of Carthage with indif- 
ference, or not call to mind the 
scenes of its past glories and mise 
fortunes, mast, indeed, be devoid 
of sensibility ; nor is it possible, im 
my opinion, to witness such an in- 
stance of fallen greatness, without 
being irresistibly led into a train of 
reflection, from which an lnpor A 
moral and political lesson may %° 
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drawn, Its effect would, however, 
be transient on an ordinary being: 
to render the lesson either Jasting 
or useful to mankind, it would be 
necessary to place the prime minis- 
ter of a great country on the highest 
innacle of Byrsa; from thence, 
while admiring the variegated beau 
ties of an enchanting landscape, a 
natural association of ideas would 
make him revert to the page of 
history : there he would see it re- 
corded, that a band of enterprizing 
Phenicians, led on by an adventu- 
rous female, had, more than 2,500 
years before, established a flourish- 
ing colony on the very spot upon 
which he stood, now presentiug no- 
thing but a desolate and mingled 
heap of ruins; that, by the wisdom 
of her laws, and honest industry of 
her people, Carthage shortly rose to 
a lofty and envied pre-eminence 
amongst nations; mistress of the 
ocean, and soul of commerce, her 
ships covered the sea from the Bos- 
phorus to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Alas! dissatisfied with legitimate 
and true greatness, a fatal thirst for 
foreign conquest infected ber rulers; 
bot mark the melancholy result ! 
Commerce was abandoned, fleets 
and armies sent forth, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and a part of Spain, soon 
acknowledged her sway; the jea- 
lousy of Rome was rouzed; rivalry 
ensued; and, after a sanguinary, 
though unsuccessful, struggle, the 
Queen of Arts, and pride of civili- 
dation, fell at the merciless feet of 
unpitying conquerors!!! Such would 
probably be the reflections of a 
Matesman, if transported to this aw- 
ful scene ; but how glorious for hiin- 
elf, and useful to his fellow-crea- 
tures, if he knew how to turn them 
— practical benefit of his coun- 


& Oh.) pee at j 
Should the political events of 


Europe, a circumstance by no means 
impossible, render it necessary for 
an European army to visit this coun- 
try on any future occasion, Carthave 
presents itself as an excellent place 
for their reception ;—as a military 
position, it possesses every advan- 
tage and may he considered as un- 
assailable, if properly fortified. The 
cisterns must certainly have been 
either within the former citadel, or 
under its immediate protection ; 
and such is their present state of 
preservation, that during the win- 
ter, they are generally more than 
half full of good water. The whole 
promontory is bighly cultivated, and 
produces large crops of wheat. There 
are also two or three hundred pipes 
of good wine, made annuaily in the 
vicinity of a small town built on the 
outer part of the Cape. The best 
materials for throwing up works,are 
of course, to be found every where 
in the greatest abundance. ‘The fa- 
cility of keeping up a constant com. 
munication with the sea, is also 
another great consideration, and 
with respect to climate, and purity 
of atmosphere, Cape Carthage is, 
I believe, unequalled. 

‘* Tt may not be irrelevant to re- 
peat, that the heights connected with 
the Cape, having an entire com- 
mand of the works at the Goletta 
and its arsenal, all of these might be 
destroyed in four hours, 

*€ While so many of our country- 
men have been travelling through 
Sicily and the Morea with such 
amazing avidity, they have been 
probably onacquainted with the at- 
tractions of this country. The num- 
ber and magnificence of Roman ru- 
ins which exist throughout the re- 
sency, would be a source of amuse- 
ment and historical inquiry, not 
unworthy of the most enlightened 
ainongst them; and, to the valet 
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dinarian, perhaps no part of Europe 
would be so beneficial as the mine- 
ral baths of Hamam Leet. These 
waters were very celebrated in anti- 
guity, and are situated at the decli- 
yity of a mountain, close to the sea, 
at the southern extremity of the Bay 
of lunis; their virtues in the cure 
of rheumatic, and indeed all chro- 
nic disorders, are wonderfully great ; 
I have been assured by medical men 
established here, that the efficacy of 
these waters has often been proved. 
The few English patients who have 
occasionally visited the place, all 
concur in bearing testimony to the 
beauty of its situation, and the be- 
nefit they derived from a use of the 
waters. When more generally 
known, this place will, I hope, be 
frequented a little more than it ts at 
present; every comfort of life is 
found at a most trifling expense, 
and in the event of being visited by 
many persons, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in improving the house al- 
ready built for their reception. 
There are, generaily. several Tuni- 
sian families at Hamam Leef, as the 
inhabitants ascribe the most mira- 
culous virtues to the spring. It is- 
sues from the base of the mouniain 
alluded to; and without scarcely 
ever varying 1s heat, is generally 
equal to LIS de grees of Fabrenheit’s 
thermometer. A fine spriig of cold 
fresh water rises within a quarter of 
a mile east of it; the taste of the 
mineral is not unlike that of Glau- 
ber’s saulis,; but by no means so 
nauseating; a pint is sufficient to 
produce an efiect, and it frequently 
Operates asa vomit Taking leave 
of ‘Tums, | shall now attempt to 
desciibe the coast eastward of Cape 
Bon. 

“ Galipia, (the Clupea of the 
Romaus,) is the first town you 


€Ceme to; ut is fittecn miles from 


the Cape, contains about 4,000 in. 
habitants, and is defended by a 
tle, built on a very strong ao, 
position, which commands z 
beach. The land on this part of 
the coast is tolerably well Culti- 
vated, and _ produces considerable 
quantities of corn and oil. The an. 
chorage of Galipia is Only sheltcred 
from west and north-west winds. 
Leaving this town, and passing se- 
veral inconsiderable villages, you 
arrive at Hamamett, in the Gulf of 
that name. This place contains 
8,000 inhabitants, and carries on a 
considerable trade in corn, wool, 
and oil, with Tunis. The Gulf js 
but little frequented, and as little 
known to Navigators as any other 
part of Barbary, not having ever 
been properly surveyed by an Ep- 
glish navigator. The seamen of 
‘Tunis say that it abornds in fish of 
various kind; and they assert, that 
there are very good anchoring 
places in several parts of it. 

“ The next town eastward js 
Susa, famous for its exports of 
wool and olive oil: the latter is 
more abundant in the vicinity of 
this place than in any other part of 
the regency, and when properly 
prepared, is considered as equal to 
that of Lucca. The inhabitants are 
computed at eight or ten thousand, 
and are rather industrious than 
otherwise. The bay of Susa is a 
good summer anchorage, but ex- 
pased, during winter, Oo the north- 
east gales. With respect to the de- 
fences of this town, like all the 
rest which I have mentioned, they 
are falling to pieces. The country 
aout Susa is extremely beautiful 
and well cultivated. Thirty miles 
in the interior, at a place calle 
Elgemme, there is a colossal am- 
phitheatre in a very high state of 
preservation ; 


several fine statues, 
aod 
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other relics of antiquity, have 
found near this place. 

« Twenty miles east of Susa is 
the populous town of Monasteer ; 
this place carries on a trade similar 
to that of Susa, and contains a po- 

ation of nearly 12,000 souls. ‘The 
manufacture of coarse cloths and 
the bernouse is considerable here. 
The roadstead is more calculated 
for the reception of shipping than 
Sysa or Sfax, being protected by a 
long reef of rocks, called the Cog- 
siliri, which protects it from the 
ewterly winds ; the position is 
song, but very badly fortified. Sfax 
is also a town of considerable trade, 
aod contains about 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has a communication with 
the city of Cairouan, already men- 
tioned, and, as at the two above- 
pamed places, a commercial inter- 
course is carried on with Malta. | 
omitted to mention the town of 
Africa, which is half way between 
Sfax and Susa ; and a place of con- 
siderable opulence: indeed, the 
whole of this coast is covered with 
towns and villages, and presente to 
the traveller a scene of considerable 
animation. 

“ The Gulf of Cabes, or Syrtis 
Minor of antiquity, appears to be 
wlittle known to the vavigators of 
his country and to ourselves, as 
het of Hamamett. Commencing 
a Slax, it forms a semicircle 80 
miesin extent, having a number 
dtowns, of which Cabes is the 
pancipal. Tbis place contains at 
east 30,000 souls, and the moun- 
Wosin its vicinity are famous for 
ihe warlike and terocious disposition 
: the ibabitants, It is said that 
the Sheik of this province can bring 
ito the held 20,000 cavalry ; horses 
wig Very numerous, and of a su- 
ior quality, ‘Ihe commerce of 


and 





Cabes with Cairouan and Tunis is 
very considerable. 

‘© The island of Jerbi, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the 
regency of Tunis, is only sepa- 
rated from the continent by a nar- 
row channel, not navigable. The 
inhabitants, amounting to more than 
30,000, are considered as by far the 
most industrious and well disposed 
under bis highness’s government. 
The manufactures of shaw]s, linen, 
and woollen cloths, have prospered 
here uncommonly, and are general- 
ly esteemed as the best in all Bar- 
bary. Its communication with the 
interior bas also added much to its 
opulence. Jerbi has long been a 
bone of contention between Algiers 
and ‘unis: the attack made by the 
squadron of the former state, in 
May last, would have most proba- 
bly succeeded, lad not the Tuni- 
sian squadron come to its relief. The 
naval] contest to which that rencon- 
tre gave rise, having ended in the 
total discomfiture of the latter, and 
the death of their best admiral, the 
Bey, consistent with his usual poli- 
cy, has now given orders to fortify 
the town, which was before left in 
a very defenceless state; but, it is 
much doubted, whether their works 
are likely to insure its future secu- 
rity. Large quantities of live stock 
are occasionally sent to Malta from 
this island, together with several 
other articles of commerce. The 
anchorage of Jerbiis very good dur- 
ing the sammer, but exposed in the 
winter months. 

‘¢ [ have now to notice a small 
croup of islands called the Quer- 
quini: they lay between Sfax and 
Monasteer, and are separated trom 
the main land by a channel three 
miies wide, navigable for large mer- 


chant vessels. The reason for men- 
toning 
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tioning these islands, more particu- 
larly than | should otherwise have 
done, arises from a hope that they 
may be, on some future day, ren- 
dered eminently useful to Sicily and 
Malta. ‘There is a large bank ex- 
tending from them to Lampadosa, 
which abounds in hsh of every 
kind ; and ‘this may at any time be 
converted into a most profitable and 
productive fishery. The island of 
Lamp.dosa from its proximity to 
Malta, would be a very convenient 
rendezvous tor the boats employed 
on this undertaking, and no difh- 
culty whatever will attend the ob- 
taining necessarv licences from the 
Bey of Tunis. The monopoly, scar- 
city, and numerous frauds, to which 
the markets of Sictly and Malta 
have long been exposed, are well- 
known sources of complaint, and 
must sooner or later render a re- 
course to the above place a most 
desirable, and, perhaps, necessary 
measure. The utility of such an 
establishinent scarcely requires an 
argument: the population of your 
island, from many-causes, is in- 
creasing daily; and the large de- 
mands continually made by the ar- 
my and navy, together with the im- 
mense influx of strangers, are sub- 
jects which require serious consi- 
deration : would it not, therefore, be 
wise and salutary to recommend, 
and even encourage, an undertuk- 
ing, which, while it increased the 
public comfort, and gave a stimulus 
to industry, would most materially 
diminish the price of animal food ? 
The expense attending a fishery of 
this nature, cannot operate as an 
obstruction to its establishment, as 
the returns will be immediate and 
successive ; nor can I entertsin a 
doubt, but that there are persons 
in Malta, who would most willingly 
ddvance the necessary sums, As to 
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Lampadosa, it possesses all the ad. 
vantages requisite to make it a safe 
and commodious rendezvous for the 
fishery : and on the Querquini, an 
asylum could be insured in the event 
of bad weather. A more minute 
description of the above named is. 
land will be found in its proper 
place. 

** In the former part of these let. 
ters I mentioned the impossibility 
ot forming a correct estimate of the 
population of the regency, but those 
who have indulzed in any specul- 
tion as to the probable extent of 
population, usually estimate it at 
between four and five imillions: the 
impossibility of making an exact 
enumeration renders this a matter 
of pure conjecture, for it may be 
much more, and perhaps even less; 
the wandering disposition of the 
Arabs, and secluded manner of live 
ing prescribed to other people, ren- 
der it even difficult for Earopeans to 
form a correct opinion of what 
nuniber of souls the ditlerent towns 
contain. As in Tripoli, the ina 
bitants of Tunis consist of Moors, 
Turks, Arabs, and Jews: of these 
the Moors and Arabs form the 
great bulk of the nation, while the 
other two classes are comparatively 
trifling. It is important to observe, 
that a settled hatred exists all over 
Barbary between the Arab tribes, 
and Moors who govern; im fact, 
their interests are in the greatest 
opposition td each other,—and the 
former, considering themselves 2s 
the natural proprietors of the soil, 
and stung by the many crueltics 
committed on them, would gladly 
embrace the cause of apy foreign 
power, which might be disposed to 
offer them a preponderance of 
which they are now deprived. These 
in their present 
entertain 4 

strong 


poor people, even 
oppressed condition, 
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rong love of liberty 5 their hospi- 
tality is proverbial, both to each 
gher and to christians of every de- 
efiption who go amongst them. I 
juve also been frequently surprized 
» fod that they make a striking 
éstinction between the national 
character of the French and our- 
gives; esteeming the former as 
memies, while, on the contrary, 
the name of an Englishman is al- 
ways hailed with the utmost re- 
ect, The Arabs have no idea of 
speriority in any other European 
gations, Their arms, dress, and 
other customs differ very little from 
those of Tripoly and Algiers. 

“« The animal and vegetable 
tides, throughout Africa, are but 
very insufficiently described by Eu- 
ropean naturalists; and J have no 
doubt that considerable discoveries 
vill yet be made here in these im- 
portant branches of science. It is 
rither singular that we should be so 
generally unacquainted with the 
bose of the desert: the attributes 
of this animal are noticed at Jength 
in Mr. Jackson's Travels. he cir- 
cumstances he relates, although so 
very extraordinary, have been in 
part confirmed to myself, as I have, 
snce the perusal of his remarks, 
mde Dumerous inquiries upon the 
mbyect, and been informed that 
there is actually, in the country of 
Dates, a race of horses, whose swift- 
ess and rapidity of travelling, 
wearly equal that which he de- 
eribes. A man of the first rank in 
Tunis has assured me, that a jour- 
*Y performed in three Gays by one 
f the above animals, was only 
ime through in eight by one of 


“common Tunisian breed. 
oe yt ° 

_ 40€ camel is also endowed 
mth extraordinary qualities ; its sa- 
pity, strength, and capacity of ab- 
“ning from water for so Jong a 
1813, ° 
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time, would, doubtless, make this 
animal a most useful acquisition in 
many countries of Europe; when 
occasionally transported, it has been 
found to answer the most useful 
purposes, particularly at Malta, 
where there are several employed at 
the corn mills. 

«© The dromedary is very rarely 
seen at Tunis, nor do I believe there 
are any great number in the regen- 
cy, being confined principally to the 
country of Dates. ‘This is, indeed, 
a most extraordinary animal, in 
point of swiftness, and said even to 
exceed the horse of the desert. Such 
is their amazing velocity, when di- 
rected by a good Arab rider, that 
the swiftest horse cannot keep pace 
with them for half an hour. Al- 
though the story of their continuing 
ina state of apparent insensibility 
for several days after their birth, is 
not generally credited in Europe, 
the singular fact has been mention- 
ed to me repeatedly here. When 
that torpor lasts ten days, their value 
is thereby enhanced, and they are 
called, Adshari, signifying ten. 
When travelling in the desert, the 
Arabs positively assert tbat an Ads- 
hari will continue in a hard trot for 
the space of twenty-four hours 
without requiring the smallest sus- 
tenance. 

The almost innumerable and 
splendid remains of antijuity scat- 
tered throughout the kingdom, suf- 
ficiently attest the immense popu- 
lation of this state while coloized 
by Rome. It is universally allow- 
ed, that not more than one-fifth 
remains at the present day, and 
such are the laws and institution of 
the government, that it is daily di- 
minishiug, without the smailest pro- 
vability of a favourable change. 

‘© The prejudices hitherto enter- 
tained by these people against the 

M discovery 
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discovery or preservation of antique 
gems and statues have subsided very 
much on the part of government ; 
indeed, the Bedouins having dis- 
covered that Luropeans buy such 
things with avidity, never lose any 
opportunity of conveying whatever 
they find, secretly to ‘Tunis, for 
the purpose of making a bargain 
with some of the consuls; inthis way 
several very respectable collections 
of medals, gems, bronzes, and mar- 
bles, have already been formed 
here, besides many tine specimens 
sent to France, where things of that 
description are infinitely more ap- 


preciated than in any other part of 


the world. But the most important 
discovery made in this country, was 
a few years ago, amougst the rains 
of Utica, where some Jabourers, in 
digging up a quantity of stones for 
completing the works of the Golet- 
ta, found a number of beautiful 
statues, some mutilated, and others 
in the highest state of preservation ; 
of the latter [ observed a remark- 
ably fine colossal whole length of 
Tiberius, another of Augustus net 
quite so well preserved, and the 
bodies of four female figures, two 
of which are exquisite specimens of 
Grecian scu!pture. ‘Vbhe ‘Tiberius is 
a highly interesting statue, both on 
account of its preservation and fine 
style of execution. ‘These reliques, 
strange as it may appear, have 
been in possession of the minister 
of the marine, Mohammed Coggia, 
for nearly three years, without any 
effort being made to rescue them 
from such a place, until very lately, 
when Mr, Fagan, our consul gene- 
ral at Palermo, and a steady friend 
of the arts, has attempted to pur- 
chase them. Should another pro- 


position of that gentleman be ac- 
ceded to, antiquarians will, at some 
future peried, be gratified with 
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many of the hidden treasures of 
Atrica. This relates to the permis. 
sion to excavate, which the Bey will 
grant, if the request is made by 
his Majesty's government ; and such 
an object is certainly not unworthy 
their intention ; indeed, many 
ple, well acquainted with this coun- 
try, have often told me, that if due 
encouragement was given to the re. 
searches for antiquities in Africa, a 
collection equal to any in Europe 
might soon be accumulated, and 
the prejudice of the Moors, of 
whatever description, be then al- 
most vanquished by a seasonable 
bribe. 

‘* in a country teeming with 
every blessing which Providence can 
bestow to promote the happiness of 
society, it is truly melancholy to 
reflect, that the caprice and igno- 
rance of a few continue to keep it 
in such a state of degradation, and, 
if ever the arm of conquest could be 
justified, or usefully exerfed, it 
would surely be in the regeneration 
of such a people. 

“Vherelivion established through- 
out the regency is of course Ma- 
hometanism. but attended by that 
bigotry and irrational prejudice of 
which it is susceptible. An unqua- 
lied hatred of Christians, notwith- 
standing the tolerance noticed, 3 
contempt for the arts and sciences, 
together with an apparent determi- 
nation to reject furure advancement 
towards civilization, are the princi- 
ples inculcated by this destructive 
profession ot faith. 

« The aversion of these people 
towards Europeans 1s indeed carried 
to a most ridiculous pitch of affec- 
tation, particularly in the studious 
way they endeavour to as ord any ot 
our habits, manners, or customs. 
Although: this sabject may have al- 
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¢ these singularities will not 
be unacceptable in this place. Ma- 
hometans sit, eat, and sleep on the 

ound; glasses, plates, knives, 
forks, spoons, and all the other ap- 
ratus of an European table are 
unknown amongst them ; they eat 
with their fingers, and never have 
more than one dish set before them 
ata time: water and coffee ought, 
according to the prescribed rule, to 
be their only beverage; the latter 
js drank almost in a boiling state 
very strong and without sugar ; 
they write from right to left, and 
mount their horses on the right ; 
and their bridles, saddles, spurs, and 
method of sitting on horseback, are 
altogether different from ours. Their 
mode of dress, partiality to long 
beards, shaving the head and keep- 
ing it always covered, are well 
known; and their brutal caprice 
with regard to the women is still 
more singular, without euumerating 
the style of architectuie, furnitare, 
and various other circumstances in 
which they differ so widely from 
christians. Deprived of theatres, 
balls, and private parties, theit chief 
occupations are those of eating, 
snoaking. and sleeping ; they ne- 
ver walk except from necessity, 
probably, because, like us, they are 
obliged to do so on their feet, It 
will doubtless be a long time and 
attended with some difficulty before 
0 large a portion of the species are 
induced to adopt more rational cus- 
toms; but it would be melancholy 
indeed to relinquish the hope, that 
cwilization will at some future pe- 
tid of the world, reach this coun- 
ty also, and triumph over igno- 
fance and barbarism. 

“ With respect to the govern- 
Ment, it is despotism, of the worst 
ort, and in the hands, generally, 
persons who make the most im- 
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proper uses of their power; conse- 
quently, we need not be surprized 
if patriotism and regard for the 
country should be totally extin- 
guished. Indeed, the only ties 
which bind the subject here, are 
those which naturally attach him 
to his family and friends. 

** In drawing the general cha- 
racter of his Highness’s subjects, 
little remains to be said. The reli- 
gious, civil, and political institu« 
tions of his country, oppress the 
Tunissian’s mind, and influence bis 
general conduct so powerfully, that 
he can only he considered as a slave, 
subject to the will of many tyran- 
nical masters. If a change, calcu- 
lated to enlighten and give the 
blessings of liberty to them, should 
ever take place, we shall then, 
doubtless, have occasion to admire 
the physical and moral attributes of 
these people as much as those of 
other countries where these advan- 
tages are enjoyed. An abstemious 
mode of living, and the enjoyment 
of the finest climate on earth, have 
endowed the natives with an athle- 
tic and hardy constitution: they 
live to a great age, and the bodily 
evils under which they now suffer, 
arise most frequently from habitual 
indolence and improper treatment 
of diseases. ‘The latter science is 
perhaps less known in Barbary than 
any other part of the world; a hot 
iron, as at ‘Lripoly, applied to dif- 
ferent parts of the body, is consi- 
dered as the sovereign remedy in 
every indisposition ; of anatomy, as 
a science, they are totally ignorant. 

“« It would be an injustice were 
[ to pass over, in silence, that sex 
which, in every country forms the 
delight and happiness of society ; 
for nothing can be more truly de- 
plorable or Jikely to excite the sym- 
patby of an European, than the un- 
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happy state of servitude to which 
the women are reduced here, ex- 
cluded from social! intercourse with 
the world, and their nearest rela- 
tives, never permitted to appear in 
public, and continually snbject to 
the brutal jealousy of a capricious 


husband, ‘These are but a- few of 


the miseries which attend the life 
ef these unfortunate victims. 
** ] have every reason to_ believe 


that they are not deficient either j 

personal charms, or in a most aay 
ing simplicity of manner, which all 
the trammels of their education 
have not eradicated ; it is also well 
ascertained that their dislike towards 
christians is by no means so rooted 
as might naturally be expected from 


the precepts and example engender- 
ed by education. 








DkEscRIPTION AND Customs oF Nap es. 


(From Mr, Eustace’s Travels. ] 


“ A TAPLES occupies the site of 
both Palzpolis and Neapolis 
in ancient times, though it inherits 
the name of the latter. It is of 
Grecian origin, and is first mention- 
ed by Livy as having in conjunction 
with Palepolis joined the Samnites 
in aconfederacy against the Romans. 
Palzpolis was taken two years 
after, and Naples must have shared 
its tate. The latter seems indeed 
to have been of little consideration 
at that time, though it continued to 
increase rapidly, and in the course 
of not many years eclipsed the 
splendor, usurped the territory, and 
gradually obliterated the very name 
of the former. It seems to have 
attached itself closely to the Roman 
interest in lite more than a century 
frow the abovementioned period, 
and to have acquired under the pro- 
tection of the Roman republic no 
small degree of prosperity and im- 
portance, it remained taithful to 
its allies evan after the carnage of 
Cannz and the revolt of the Cam- 
panians, and sach was the strength 
O} Ms remparts that Hannibal bim- 
seit sbronk frown the dithculties of 
auoattack. The generous olier 


which they had previously made to 
the Roman senaie must naturally 
inspire a very favourable idea of the 
opulence, and which is infinitely 
more honourable, of the magnani- 
mity of this city, This attachment 
to the Roman cause excited the re- 
sentment of the Carthagenian, who 
ravaged the Neapolitan territory 
with more than his usual fero- 
City. 

‘¢ From this period little or ne 
mention is made of Naples fora 
long series of years, during which 
it seems to have enjoyed in undis- 
tarbed tranquillity its original laws 
and language, and ail the advan- 
tages of its fertile soil, and uprivall. 
ed situation. Its coasts during this 
interval became the winter retreat 
of the luxurious Romans, and there 
were few among the illustrious cha- 
racters which distinguished the fall 
of the republic and the birth of the 
inonarchy, who bad not a sila on 
its shor S, or amid the romantte re- 
cosses of its mountains. ‘The pre- 
sence of Horace, Virgil, and bie 
thew 
‘ful 


imitator Silius Italicus, and 
foud attachment to its celgs 
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jstinctions; while the foul indul- 

encies Of Tiberius, and the wild 
sod cruel freaks of Caligula were 
its scandal and its scourge. The 
fst recorded eruption of Vesuvius 
interrupted its enjoyments and 
wasted its coasts, and the civil wars 
andbarbaric incursions that succeed - 
ed each other so rapidly during the 
ensuing centuries, involved it inthe 
general calamities of Italy and the 
empire. However it seems to have 
affered less than most other cities 
daring this disastrous era, as it re- 
tained longer its legitimate sove- 
reign, the Emperor of Constantino- 
ple, and with him its language and 
meny of its ancient laws, and by his 

wer, or rather by the veneration 
stil] attached to his name, was not 
unfrequently protected from the 
ravages and insults of contending 
barbarians. 

“ When the eastern empire sunk 
into a state of irretrievable weakness 
and insignificance, Naples was 
threatened, harassed and plundered 
wecessively by the Lombards, the 
Saracens and the Normans, who in 
their turn became the prey of the 
Germans, the French and the 
Spaniards, The latter at length re- 
mained its acknowledged masters, 
governed it for many years by vice- 
roys, and at length gave it a king in 
ihe person of the present sovereign 
Charles IV. Of all these different 
inbes many traces may be discover- 
‘lin the language, manners and 
appearance of its inhabitants. Its 
original language, Greek, remain- 
td the prevailing dialect long after 
'S submission to the power of 
Rome, as appears from various Cir- 
cumstances, but particularly from 
“at of Greek manuscripts only 
ing discovered at Hercwlaneum. 
{may indeed be doubted whether 
ute Latin ever was the vulgar lan- 
mage at Naples; but at present 
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there are more Greek words inter- 
mingled with the common dialect 
than are to be found in any other 
part of Italy. French pronuncia- 
tion has communicated some share 
of its infection, and Saracenic left 
considerable alloy behind. No ves- 
tiges remain of the ancient beauty 
or magnificence of this city. Its 
temples, its theatres, its basilica 
have been levelled by earthquakes, 
or destroyed by barbarians, Its 
modern edifices, whether churches 
or palaces, are less remarkable for 
their taste than for their magnitude 
and riches. It is however highly 
probable that Naples is at present 
more opulent, mere populous, and 
in every respect more flourishing 
than she has ever before been, even 
in the most brilliant periods of her 
history. 
*« Naples, seated in the bosom of 
a capacious haven, spreads her great- 
ness and her population along its 
shore, and covers its shelving coasts 
and bordering mountains with her 
villas, her gardens and her retreats. 
Containing within her own walls 
more than four hundred thousand 
inhabitants, she sees one hundred 
thousand more enliven her suburbs, 
that stretch in a magnificent and 
inmost extensive sweep from Portici 
to the promontory of Misenum, and 
filla spacious line of sixteen miles 
alony the shore with life and activi- 
ty. In size and number of inhabit- 
ants she ranks as the third city in 
Europe, and from her situation and 
superb show may justly be considered 
as the Queew of the Mediterranean, 
The internal appearence of Naples 
is in general pleasing; the edifices 
are lofty and solid; the streets as 
wide as in any continental city; the 
Strada Toledo is a a.ie in length, 
and with the quay, which is very 
extensive and weli-built, forms the 
grand and distinguishing features of 
the 
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the city. In fact the Chiaia, with 
the royal garden, Mergellina and 
Sta. Lucia, which spread along the 
coast for so cousiderable a space, 
and present such an immense line 
of lofty edifices, are suflicient to 
give an appearance of grandeur 
to any city. As for architectural 
maguificence, Naples possesses a very 
small share, as the prevailing taste, 
if a series of absurd fashions deserve 
that appe.iation, bas always been 
bad Mo: SCO, Spanish, and bad 
Roman, corrupted and intermingled 
together, destroy all appearance of 
unity and symmetry, and ferm a 
moustrous 1 able ot discordance. 
The macnificence therefore of the 
churches ant palaces consists first 
in their magnitude, and then in 
paintings, marbles, and decorations 
i general, which however are sel- 
dom disposed with taste or judg- 
ment, and when best disposed are 
scattered around with a profusion 
that destroys the effect. 

“To cescribe the public edifices 
of Naples would be to coinpose a 
guide. J shall therefore content 
wyself with a few observations on 
syne remarkable objects in them, 
or connected with them, Several 
churches are supposed to occupy 
the sites of ancient temples, the 
names and memory of which have 
been preserved by this circumstance. 
Thus the cathedral is said to stand 
on the substructions of a teinple 
of Apollo; that of the Santi Apos- 
toli rises on the ruins of a temple of 
Mercury. St. Maria Maggiore was 
originally a temple of Diana, erect- 
ed over the temple of Antinous, &c. 
Ot these churches some are adorned 
with the pillars and marbles of the 
temples to whieh they have suc- 
ceeded. Thus the cathedral is sup- 
ported by more than a_ hnondied 
columns of granite which belonged 
to the cditice over which it is erect- 
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ed, as did the forty or more pillars 
that decorated the treasury, or rather 
the chapel of Januarius. The church 
itself was built by an Angevin 
prince, and when shattered, or rather 
destroyed by earthquakes, rebuilt by 
a Spanish sovereien, It js Gothic, 
but strangely disfigured by orna- 
ments and reparations in differeyt 
styles. In the subterraneous chapel 
under the choir Is dep: sited the 
body of St. Januarius. His Stipe 
posed blood is kept in a vial in the 
‘besoro, and is considered as the 
most valuable of its deposits, and 
indeed the glory and ornament of 
the cathedral and of the city itself. 
Into the truth of this supposition 
little inquiry is made, the fact is 
supposed to guarantee itself, and ja 
this respect the Neapolitans seem 
to have adopted the maxim of the 
ancient Germans, © sanctius ac res 
verentius de Diis credere quam 
scire. ‘The blood of St. Stephea in 
the church of St. Gaudioso belong- 
ing to the Benedictine Nuns, is said 
to higaify in the same manner, but 
only once a-year on the festival of 
the martyr. 

“ The Santi Apostoli is in its 
origin perhaps the most ancient 
church in Naples, and was, if we 
may credit tradition, erected by 
Constantine upon the ruins of a 
temple of Mercury; it has however 
been rebuilt partially more than 
once, and finally with great magni- 
ficence. The church of St. Paul 
occupies the site of a temple ot 
Castor and Pollux; the front of this 
temple, consisting of eight Corin 
thian pillars, was destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1688. ‘Two only 
were restored, and now form prt 
of the frontispiece of the church. 
The interior is spacious, well pro- 
portioned, and finely ine usted with 
marble. The chance] is very © 
tensive, and all supported by a 
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Jars; it is supposed to stand over 
the theatre where Nevo first dis- 
ced himself by appearing as a 
sblic singer: some vestiges of this 
theatre may still be traced by an 
observing antiquary. — The church 
of St. Filippo Neri is remarkable 
for the number of ancient pillars 
that support its triple row of aisles 
on both sides of the nave. St. 
Lorenz, belonging to a convent 
funded by Charles of Anjou, is a 
monument of the hatred which 
French princes have at all times 
borne to liberty and popular repre- 
sentation. 
the Basilica Augusta, a noble and 
magniticent ball, which at the 
period of their first entrance into 
Naples was the place of public 
assembly where the senate and 
people of Naples met in council. 
Charles suppressed the assemblies, 
demolished the hall, and in the year 
1206 erected the church which now 
ocupies its place. ‘The establish- 
ment of a free and just government 
would have been a work more 
agrevable to the will, and more con- 
fmable to the attributes, of the 
common Father of all, than the 
erection of a temple on the ruins of 
public property, and in defiance of 
justice. OF all the Neapolitan 
churches, that of De Spirito Santo 
in the Strada Toledo is the most 
worthy of notice in my opinion, 
because the purest and simplest in 
achitecture. The exteridr is in- 
different, or rather never finished, 
orat least decorated. The interior 
large, well proportioned, adorned 
with Coriathian pilasters, and a re- 
guar entablature aud cornice. It 
# well lighted, perhaps indeed too 
Buch so, on account of the white- 
ues Of its walls and vault. It is 
ot however entirely exempt from 
He usual defect, a superabundance 
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it stands on the site of 
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of ornaments, and it wants a softe™ 
and meliower colour to please the 
eye. 

‘©The chapel of St. John the 
Evangelist was erected by the cele- 
brated Pontanus, and is remarkable 
for the Latin sentences, moral and 
political, engraved on marble near 
its entrance and on its front. They 
are misplaced, and ostentatious 
though solid, and in language not 
inelegant. The epitaph composed 
by Pontanus himself has the merit 
of originality, but lis best and most 
durable epitaph is the tribute paid 
to him by Sannazarivs. 

‘‘ In the cloister of the canons, 
regularly attached to the parochial 
church of St. Agnello, stands the 
tomb of the poet Marini, ornament- 
ed with a bronze statue; the whole 
erected at the request of the cele- 
brated Manso, the friend of Tasso 
and of Milton, who left by will a 
sum of money to defray the ex- 
pense, 

“The sepulchral chapel of the 
family San Severo deserves to be 
mentioned, not so much on account 
OL its architecture, or even decora- 
tions, or the order with which the 
monuments are disposed (though all 
these are worthy of notice) as on 
account 6f three particulur statues, 
two of which display the patient 
skill, the third the genius of the 
sculptor. ‘The first 1s a representa- 
tion of Modesty (Pador) covered 
from head to foot with a veil; but 
so delicate, so apparently transpa- 
rent is the veil, that through its tex- 
ture the spectator fancies he can 
trace not only the general outlines 
of the figure, but the very feature: 
and expression of the countenance. 
Mons, De Lelande observes, that 
the ancients never veiled the whole 
countenance of their statues, and 
scems to hint that the art of making 
the 
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the form appear asit were throuzb the 
foldings is a modern improvement. 
However there are antique statues 
even to the north of the Alps in 
which the same effect is visible, and 
every scholar who has visited the 
gallery at Dresden wil! immediately 
recollect some female figures, Ves- 
tals I think, where the knee, the 
arm, the breast, appears as if visible 
throuyh the beautiful drapery thrown 
over them. It must however be ac- 
knowlcdged, that in the art of pro- 
ducing this illusion the moderns 
equal the ancients; and of their 
skill in this respect no better 
instances can be produced than the 
above-mentioned = statue, a most 
beautiful] one of St. Cecilia in Rome, 
and a third in the chapel which I 
am now describing. It represents 
our Saviour extended in the sepul- 
chre, it is covered like the preced- 
ing with a veil, and like it exhibits 
the form which it infords, with all 
its features majestic and almost 
divine even in death. This is, in- 
deed, an exquisite piece of work- 
manship; it displays not only as 
much art and patience as that of 
Modesty, but the very soul, the 
genius, tbe sublime conceptions of 
the sculptor, It is generally attri- 
buted to Corradini, as 1s the latter, 
and suffices alone to establish bis re- 
putation, and rank hira among the 
first of artists. But the Neapolitans 
who are a little jealous ef the merit 
of strangers, ascribed it and the two 
others to Giuseppe San Martino 
their countrvman, whom they re- 
present as the best scupltor of the 
times. Theattention of strangers is, 
generally directed to another statue 
or groupe in the same chapel, re- 
presenting a man entangled in a 
net, and endeavouring with the aid 
of a genius to disengage himself. It 
'S Called J] Disinganato, and is sup- 


posed to represent under this alle. 
gorical symbol the conversion of 
one of the princes of the family to 
which the chapel belongs, The 
allegory is forced, and the execution 
of the w ork shews only the patience 
and nicety with which the sculptor 
managed the chissel. 

** To this catalogue one church more 
must be added, though it is in many 
respects inferior to most in Naples, 
19 size, materials and decorations. 
But it has a more powerful claim 
to our attention than either marble 
or architecture can give it; it has 
the genius of Sannazarius to re. 
commend it, and its name is inter- 
woven with the title of one of the 
most beautiful poems which have 
+ gee in the Latin language, since 
the revival of letters. The church is 
called from the poem Del Parto; it 
was erected, with the little convent 
annexed to it, on the site of bis 
favourite Villa Mergyllina, and en- 
dowed by the poet. It took its 
name from the quarter in which it 
steod, still called Mergyllina, occus 
pying the brow and side of a hill 
that slopes gently to the bay. Its 
situation is delicious, and the view 
from it as extensive as varied, and 
as beautiful as the eye of a poet in 
fine phrenzy rolling can contem- 
plate. [ts value was moreover ene 
hanced by the dignity of the donor, 
and in the eyes of the poet, without 
douot, the smiles of the royal patron 
acded new lustre to the native 
beauties of the scenery. He ac- 
cordingly frequently alludes to his 
beloved retreat of Mergyllina 10 his 
different poems, and devotes one 
entire ode to its charms. This villa 
was destroyed by tbe Prince of 
Orange, who commanded the garti- 
son during the celebrated 4 ot 
Naples by the French. Whether 


this act of destruction was necesssty 
of 





le 
as 


not, it is impossible for us to 
jetermine, but it ts not probable 
that ic was, OT could be intended as 
, personal injury. However the in 
fignant poet resented it as such, and 
conceived an unrelenting hatred to- 
gards that general. On the ruins 
ofthe villa the church of which we 
now speak was erected, and dedi- 
cated Virgini parienti or De Partu. 
it is neither large, nor remarkable 
for its architecture or ornaments. 
The sole objec’ of curiosity in it is 
the tomb of the founder, adorned 
with statues and basso relievos, re- 
presenting the subject of his poems ; 
the materials are rich, and the exe- 
cution good, but the figures repre- 
senting pagan diviniues, satyrs, and 
nymphs, are ornaments ill-adapted 
tothe tomb of a christian poet, and 
strangely tisplaced in a christian 
church. It is ompossibte however 
not to smile at the awkward attempt 
of the good fathers to remedy this 
inongruity, by inscribing the name 
of David under the statue of Apollo, 
and that of Judith under Minerva. 
The epitaph was composed by Bem- 


Dasacro cineri flores. Hic ille Maroni 
Sincerus Musa proximus ut tumulo 


“In one of the little chapels 
there is a picture of St. Michacl 
trampling on Satan. It is observ- 
able that the latter is represented 
with the face of a beautiful female, 
ad the reason given is whimsical 
enough. The countenance ofthe devil 
84 picture of a very beautiful lady, 
who unfortunately fell in love with 
Diomedes Caraffa. Bishop of Ariano, 
who to shew his abhorrence of her 
“crilesious passion, when fitting up 
this chapel for his mausoleum, 
wdered the painter to degrade her 
‘to the infernal spirit, and place 
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her prostrate under the spear of the 
arch-angel For the satistaction of 
the ladies T must add, that this un- 
gallant prelate bas not been canon- 
ized. A Last Supper in another 
chapel is supposed to be a master- 
piece, though the name of the paint- 
er is not known. 

* T must observe, in closing these 
few cursory observations on the 
churches of Naples, that notwith- 
standing the bad taste which pre- 
vails very generally in the architec- 
ture and decorations of these edi- 
fices, the traveller wil! find in most 
of them something that merits ob- 
servation. In paintings in parti- 
cular, the Neapolitan churches are 
very rich, and there are few among 
them that cannot boast of one or 
more exquisite specimens of this 
art. 

“* But if the churches do no credit 
to the taste of the Neapolitans, the 
hospitals reflect much honour on 
their charity. ‘hese establishments 
are very numerous, and adapted to 
every species of distress to which 
man is subject in mind or body. 
Many of them are richly endowed, 
and all clean, well attended, and 
well regulated. One circumstance 
almost peculiar to [talian hospitals 
and charitable foundations, contri- 
buies essentially to their splendour 
and prosperity: it is, that they are 
not only attended by persons who 
devote themselves entirely and with- 
out aby interes‘ed views to the re- 
hef of suffering humanity, but that 
they are governed aud inspected not 
nominally, but really. by persons of 
the first rank and education, who 
manage the interests of the estab- 
lishments with a prudence and 
assiduity which they seldom perhaps 
display in their own domestic eco- 
nomy. Besides to almost every 
hospital is attached one, and some- 

times 
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times more confraternities, or pious 
associations, formed for the purpose 
of iclieving some particular species 
of distress, or averting or remedying 
some evil. ‘These contraterniiies, 
though founded upon the basis of 
equality, and of course open to all 
ranks, generally contain a ve ry con- 
siderable proportion of noble per- 
sons, who make it a point to fulfil 
the daties of the asseciation with an 
exactvess as honourable to them- 
selves, as it is exemplary and Lene- 
ficial to the public. These persons 
visit the respective hosniials almost 
daily, inquire into the situation and 
circumstances of every patient, a. d 
oftentimes attend on them person- 
ally, and vender then the most 
humble services. They perform 
these duties in disguise, and gener. 
ally in the dress or uniform: worn 
by the confraternity, for the express 
purpose of divertiig public attention 
froin the individcals, and fixing it 
on the object ouly of ine association, 
Insiead of description, which would 
be here mispluced, I shall insert a 
few observations. 

© Of charitable foundations in 
Naples, the number is above sixty. 
Ot these seven are hospitals propery 
so catled; thirty at least are conser- 
vatories or receptacles for helpless 
orphans, foundlings, &c.; five are 
banks for the relief of such indus- 
trious poor as are distressed by the 
occasional want of small sums of 
money: the others are eituer schools 
or copfraternitics. he incomes of 
most of these establishments, parti- 
cularly of the hospitals, are in 
eeneral very considcrable, but sel- 
dom equal to the expenditure, The 
annual deticiency, how great soever 
it may be, is aiundantly supplied 
ky donations, most of which come 
from unknown benefactors. 
The two principal hospitals are 


< 1; a 7 
that called Degli Incurabi‘i, y, hich 


notwithstanding its title js open to 
a: persons of all descrip io Ms, and 
CUust? oly relicrves more th an eigh- 
teen 4. indred; and that of Della 
oma. Annunziata, which js ‘on. 
mensely rich, and destined to re. 
ceive foundli lugs, penitent females, 
&c. and is said Sometimes ty ha fr. 
bour two thousand. To each belop y 
in the first place a villa, and in the 
second a cemetery. The villa of 
the first is situated at Torre del 
Greco, aud is destined tor the vene. 
fit of convales eats, and sue h as 
labour under distempers that require 
free air and exercise. A similar 
rural retreat: ougst belong to 
every great hospital established in 
large cities, Where helf the disteme 
pers to which the poorer class are 
liable, arise from constant contine. 
ment, and the want of pure arr, 
‘the cemetery 1s 10 a different way, 
of at least equal advantage to public 
health. Ui was apprehended, and 
not without reason, thar so many 
hodies as must be carried out from 
an hospital, especially in unhealthy 
scasons, mighi, if deposited im any 
church or church-yard wiih the 
city, infect the air an 
propagate contagious diseases. | To 
the sum of forty- 


} produce or 


prevent such evils, | 
eight thousand five bua Ire Gucats, 
raised by voluntary contribution, was 
laid out in purchasing rand fitting up 
for the purpose a firid about hall 3 a 
nile from the wa ts of the city, 0 


a rising ground. A little neat 
toh, anart. 
church is aun seid to it, with apart 


ments for the officiating clergy and 
the persons att rched to the se rvice 
of the cemetery, and the road that 
winds up the bi i} to at is dined ith 
cypresses. The burial ground is 


vided into three hundred and sixt} f 
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six large and deep vant ugh 
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and the bodies to be interred 


year, a hel 
deposited in order. ‘These vaults 
ye covered with flags of lava that 


s: exactly, and completely close 
an aperture. ‘he bodies are 
amied out at night time, by per- 
ons appointed for the purpose, and 
gery precaution taken to prevent 
even the slightest cnance of infec- 
tion, All is done gratis, and the 
expenses requisite supplied by public 
darity. It is to be regretted that 
his method of burying the dead 
bys not been adopted in every hos- 
pital and parish in Naples, and 
indeed in every town and city, not 
in Italy only, but all over Europe. 
It is really Jamentable that a prac- 
tice so disgusting, not to say so per- 
siciovs as that of heaping up putrid 
arcases in churches where the air 
s necessarily confined, and = in 
church-vards in cities, where it 
aunot have a free circulation, 
hould be so long and so obstinately 
rtained. It would be dithculce to 
discover one single argument drawn 
rither from the principles of religion 
ot the dictaies of reason in its fa- 
your, while its inconveniences and 
mischiefs are visible and almost tan- 
gible. 

“Inthe early ages of christianity 
the honour of being deposited in the 
durch was reserved to martyrs, and 
he Emperor Constantine himself 
oily requested to be allowed to lie 
the porch of the Basilica of the 
apostles, which he himself had 
tected in Constantinople. Hence 
te eloquent Chrysostom when 
ipeaking of the triumph of Chris- 
tanity, exultingly observes, that 
the Cesars subdued by the huinble 
fhermen whom they had_perse- 
cuted, now appeared as suppliants 
before them, and gloried in occupy- 
0g the place of porters at the doors 
@ their sepulchres, Bishops and 
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priests distinguished by their learn- 
ing, Zeal and sanctity, were gradu- 
ally permitted to share the honours 
of the martyrs, and to repose with 
them in the sanctuary itself. A 
pious wish to be deposited in the 
neighbourhood of such holy persons, 
and to rest under the shadow of the 
altars among some, and an absurd 
love of distinction even beyond the 
grave among others, to which may 
be added, | fear, the avarice of the 
clergy, who by making such a dis- 
tinction expensive, rendered it en- 
viable, by degrees broke through all 
the wholesome restrictions of arti- 
guity, and at length converted the 
noblest of public edifices, the Basie 
lice, the temples of the eternal, the 
seats of holiness and purity, into so 
many dormitories of the dead, re- 
ceptacles of putridity, and rendered 

them vast infected charnel houses, 
*« Notwithstanding the decrees of 
synods and the representations of 
the faculty, notwithstanding the 
dictates of reason and the interests 
of health, this abuse went on in- 
creasing and continued for ages in 
force and fashion, The first attempt I 
believe to check, or rather to remove 
it entirely, was made by the Em- 
peror Joseph, who prohibited by 
edict the interment of bodies not in 
churches only, but even in towns 
and their suburbs. ‘This edict still 
prevails in the Low Countries, and 
if I mistake not in the Austrian terri- 
tories in general,though certain offene 
sive clauses gave at first, it is said, 
considerable scandal, and suspended 
for some time its full effect. The 
Emperor who in his zeal for reforma- 
tion, often forgot that opinion will 
not always bend’ even to power, 
conceived it seems that the sooner 
the carcase is reduced to dust the 
better, and therefore proscribed the 
use of coffins, as calculated to pro- 
long 
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long the state of putrefaction, and 
ordered lime to be strewed over the 
corpse to accclerate its dissolution. 
This regulation gave, as may be 
supposed, very general offence, not 
only because unusual aud contrary 
to the natural feelings, or, which is 
nearly the same thing, to the uni- 
versal practice of mankind, but 
because very opposite in appearance 
to that tenderness and respect even 
for the ruins of the human form, 
which, if not enforced by the pre- 
cepts, has at all times been inspired 
by the genius of christianity. Not 
perhaps without reason. ‘That di- 
vine religion is ever intent on the 
grand object of raising, aggrandiz- 
ing,and perfecting our nature ; while 
it teaches us to consider ourselves 
as destined to act in a much bigher 
and more glorious sphere than our 
present state, it naturally pronipts us 
to look with some degree of venera- 
tion even on our bodies, which, 
though doomed to death and putre- 
faction, shall yet one day shake off 
the dust ot the tomb, and though 
corruptible put on incorruption, and 
though mortal put on immortality. 
The otfensive clause was therefore 
very wisely suppressed, and the use- 
ful and laudable provisions of the 
decree carried very generally into 
execution. 

« Some regulation of the same 
kind was I think made tn France, 
but rot so extensive. To bury in 
churches was prohibited, but vaults 
were allowed, provided they did 
not open inio the church, or into 
any covered court o1 Suilding. This 
was a partial remedy to the evil, 
but still better than none, and it 
cannot but appear surprising that 
the exainple of two such preponder- 
ant powers as France and Austiia 
should not bave been more genera’ly 
imitated. Tt is still more astopish- 
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ing that in a country governed by 
public reason, and guided by public 
interest as England is, (excepting in 
a few instances when the influence 
of the court or the spirit of part 
pts have been made to put 
an end to a practice so absurd and 
prejudicial ; especially as this prac. 
tice 1s more evidently dangerous in 
protestant than in catholic countries, 
as in the former churches in general 
are ovly opened for a few hours on 
one day in the week; while in the 
latter they are never shut, and have 
the additional advantage of being 
fumigated with incense and sprink- 
led with holy water. It cannot but 
appear strange that a people so dull 
and unenlightened as the Turks 
should in this respect shew more 
sense and even more taste than 
nations in every other respect their 
superiors. ‘Their cemeteries are in 
general out of the precincts of their 
Cities, most commenly on a rising 
ground, and slways planted with 
cedars, cypresses, and odoriferous 
shrubs, whose deep verdure and 
gracetu] forms bending to every 
breeze give a melanchely beauty to 
the place, and excite sentiments 
very congenial to iis destination. I 
have seen ome christian cemeteries 
(as at brusselies for instance) situate 
and laid out in the same advanta- 
geous and picturesque manner, with 
sume additional precautions 1 the 
division so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of heaping bodies on ¢eaca 
other, or crowding them indecently 
tog ther in a small space. Bat 
even this arrangement is open (0 
improvements, and itis to be hoped 
that such improvements will ere 
long be made by the wisdom ot 4 
British legislature. 
« To return to our subject. One 


remerk more upon the Neapolitan 
hospitals. 
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vitals, and I drop the subject. 
When a patient has recovered his 
yealth and strength, and is about to 
aun to his usual occupations, he 
weives from the establishment a 
om of money sufficient to compen- 
aie for the loss of time and labour 
maroidable during his illness; a 
nost benevolent custom, and highly 
gorthy of imitation. A long illness 
ordangerous ace identdeprives a poor 
\sbourer or artizan so long of his or- 
fioary wages, and throws him so far 
wck in his little economy, that he 
annot without great difficulty re- 
wer himself and regain a state of 
ymfort. From this inconvenience 
desmatl sum granted by the charity 
f the hospital relieves him, and 
estores him to his trade in health, 
srength, and spirits. 

«The Conservatorii are schools 
ened for poor children of both 
exes, where they are educated, fed, 
ind taught some handicraft or other. 
Some are in the nature of working 
wouses, and employ a_ prodigious 
number of indigent persons of both 
eres in separate buildings, while 
vhers are devoted entirely to chil- 
tren educated principally for music. 
These latter institutions have pre- 
cued some, or rather most of the 
great performers and masters of the 
mt, who have figured in the 
churches or on’ the stages of the 
liferent capitals of Europe for the 
sthundred years. Paesielli, Caf- 
welli, and Pergolese were formed 
b these seminaries. And indeed 
Naples is to Italy, what Italy is to 
me world at large, the gre at schoo] 
music, Where that fascinating artis 
cutivated with the greatest ardour ; 
Hatdour ofientimes carried to an 
‘treme, and productive of conse- 
ences highly mischievous and de- 
inding to humanity. It is true 
a fi 
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ously prohibited by the laws both of 
church and state; but as long as 
the fashionable classes in London 
and Paris think proper to encourage 
and reward by enormous wages 
such performers, so long venal pa- 
rents in Naples will find means to 
evade the laws, and still continue to 
sacrifice their unfortunate children 
to the hopes or rather the certainty 
of profit. But this practice is on the 
decline even here, and in justice to 
the Neapolitans I must observe, 
that if we may believe them, the 
operation alluded to is not permit- 
ted, nor indeed ever practised in 
their schools, but that unhappy 
children in that condition, when 
sent from other places are not ex- 
cluded. 

“© Of the numberless confrater- 
nities I shall only specify such as 
have some unusual and very singular 
object: such is that whose motto is 


Succurre Miseris, the members of 


which make it their duty to visit 
condemned criminals, prepare them 
for death, accompany them to exe- 
cution, and give them a decent 
burial. They carry their charitable 
attentions still farther, and provide 
for the widows and children of 
these unhappy wretches. This so- 
ciety was originally composed of 
some of the first nobility of the city, 
but the tyrant Philip, influenced it 
seems by motives of political sus- 
picion, forbad the nobles to enter 
into such associations, and in par- 
ticular confined the one we are 
speaking of to the clergy. 

*‘ The congregation De S. Ivone 
consists of lawyers, who undertake 
to plead the causes of the poor 
gratis, and furnish all the expences 
necessary tocarry their suits through 
the courts with effect. Lo be 
entitled to the assistance and support 
of this association, no recommenda. 
tion 
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tion or introduction is required ; the 
person applying has only to prove 
his poverty, and give in a full and 
fair statement of his case. 

“ Congregazione della Crose, 
composed principally of nobility to 
relieve the poor, and imprisoned, 
and particularly to bury the bodies 
of such distressed and forsaken per- 
sons when dead. 

** The congregation Della Sta. 
Trinita dei Pellegrini is destined, as 
its name imports, more particularly 
for the relief of strangers, and is 
composed of persons of all classes, 
who meet in its assemblies and ful- 
fil its duties without distinction. It 
is governed by five persons, one of 
whom presides, and is generally a 
prelate or high officer of state; the 
others are, a nobleman, a citizen, a 
lawyer, and an artisan. All the 
members attend the hospital in ro- 
tation, each for a weck, during 
which they receive strangers, wash 
their feet, attend them at table, and 
serve them with the humility, and 
with more than the assiduity of 
menials. 

«© The congregation of nobles for 
the relief of the bashful poor, The 
object of this association is to dis- 
cover and relieve such industrious 
persons as are reduced to poverty by 
misfortune, and have too much 
spirit, or too much modesty, to 


solicit public assistance, The mem-- 


bers of this association, it is said, 
discharge its benevolent duties with 
a zeal, a sagacity, and, what is still 
more necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of their object, with a delicacy 
and kindness truly admirable. All 
these confraternities have halls, 
churches, and hospitals, more or 
Jess grand and extensive as their 
object may require, or their means 
allow. 1 need not enlarge further 
upon this subject, as the institutions 
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already mentioned are sufficient te 
give the readers an idea of these 
confraternities, and to shew at the 
same time the extent and activity of 
Neapolitan benevolence. Much 
has been said, and, though eXagges 
rations are not uncommon on this 
subject, much more may be said 
against the voluptuousness and de. 
bauchery of the inhabitants of this 
city; yet it must at the same time 
be confessed, that in the first and 
most useful of virtues, the grand 
characteristic quality of the christian, 
charity, she surpasses many, and 
yields to no city in the universe. 

“* Of the ro} al palaces, and those 
of the nobility, the same may be 
said asof the churches; that the style 
of architecture is not pure, nor of 
course majestic; that they are in 
general too much encumbered with 
ornaments, though in many, the 
apartments are on a grand scale, 
and ‘ornamented with many fine 
paintings. In the garden of one, 
the Palazzo Berrio, is a groupe re- 
presenting Venus and Adonis by 
Canova, of exquisite workmanship 
and beauty. The collection ot pic- 
tures formerly at the Capo di Monte 
had been removed on the approach 
of the French, and wot replaced, 
This edifice is a royal palace of great 
extent, and in a delightful situation, 
commanding a fine view of the towa, 
and the bay with all its islands and 
surrounding scenery. It was never 
finished, and is not inhabited. Its 
vast apartments were employed as 
picture galleries, and the collection 
is numerous and rich iw masters 
pieces. Dut as the access to this 
palace is inconvenient on account 
of its elevation, it is the intention of 
government to transport the whole 
to the Studii or University, 4 Very 
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eso the celebrated Hercules by 


* Gipcon, 18 the most remarkable. 
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All these statues and monuments 
opce adorned the Farnesian palace 
*, Rome, and were transported 
thence by the King of Naples, who 
geceeded to the rich inheritance of 
the Farnesian family. ‘The library 
of the Studii contains more than 
fifty thousand volumes, and some 
valuable manuscripts. | Neither this 
livary nor the collection of statues 
aifered much from the rapacity of 
the French durine their late inva- 
gon, This establishment is planned 
on a vast scale, and intended to con- 
tin all the royal museums and 
libraries, and to comprise all the 
instruments and apparatus of all the 
artsand sciences. In fact, Naples is 
very well supplied with | all the 
means of instruction as far as de- 
yends upon public establishments. 
It has four public libraries, the 
University which I have just men- 
tioned, and six colleges, besides 
schools and conservatorii beyond 
number. The advantages arising 
from so many literary establishments 
areaccordingly very perceptible, and 
the number of learned men pro- 
duced by Naples is equal perhaps to 
that of any city of the same popu- 
lation, Some Neapolitan authors 
carry their pretensions so far as to 
place the number and merit of their 
writers upon a level with those of 
Paris, and from the list of publica. 
ious Which they produce, an im- 
partial man would find it difficult to 
decide against them. ‘Their Parisian 
twals objec .. that even the names of 
theit authors, not to say their works, 
have scarcely passed the Alps, and 
ae not known beyond the narrow 
circle of academicians even in Italy, 
While the names of Voltaire, Mar- 
montel, &c. are celebrated in every 
“pital of Europe, and their works 
prised in every circle, To this 
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observation the Neapolitans reply, 
that the superior fame of French 
authors is owing to the prevalence 
of the French language, and that 
that prevalence is certainly not to 
be ascribed either to its intrinsic 
merit, or to the superior excellence 
of its literature, but to the prepon- 
derance of French power. ‘Thus, 
say they, French dress has been 
generaliy adopted at courts, and 
was during aconsiderable part of the 
Jast century the dress of Europe, 
but nobody surely can be so absurd 
as to pretend that it owed it univer- 
sality either to its gracefulness or its 
convenience. ‘The literature there- 
fore, like the fashions of France, 
was recommended first by power and 
afterwards by custom; and when 
we add to the merits of the former 
a great deal of intrigue, of trick, 
and of noise, we shall discover the 
real causes of {ts ill-acquired supe- 
riority. In truth, Frenchmen of 
every description are never wanting 
in the praises of every thing French, 
and whatever their differences in 
other respects may be, all agree in 
asserting their national pretensions 
to universal superiority. The Italians 
are more modest, because they have 
more solidity; they write to please 
their own taste and that of those 
who choose to read them; they em- 
ploy no journals to puff off their 
cempositions, send no emissaries to 
spread their fame over distant coun- 
tries, and pay no agents in foreign 
courts. They leave their language 
and their works to their own in- 
trinsic merit, and rest their claim tae 
giory on the undisputed excellence 
of their predecessors. As for the 
present reputation of French litera. 
ture, our Neapolitans consider it as 
the fashion of the day, the delirium 
of the times, and doubt not, that it 
will ere long subside in contempt 
aud indiffercnee. Such indeed has 
been 
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been the fate of that absurd fond- 
ness for French dress which dis- 
graced our ancestors; and as we 
iow smile at their want of taste in 
giving the preference to garments so 
stiff, graceless, and unnatural; so 
our descendants may possibly con- 
template with equal ridicule and 
surprise, the preposterous partiality 
which the present day has shewn to 
the frippery and tinsel of French lite- 
rature. In justice to the Neapolitans 
it must be admitted, that the 
progress of French literature has 
been considerably advanced by 
the spirit and intrigues of the 
philosophic party. ‘The French 
Janguage was the medium by which 
they were to disseminate their 
cpinions; no expence therefore was 
spared, no exertion wanting to ex- 
tend its use and influence. ‘Teachers 
were hired and sent to the most 
distant towns, to disseminate its 
principles and facilitate its acquisi- 
tion. Attempts were made to un- 
dermine, at least secretly to lessen 
the respect paid to the ancient Jan- 
guages, particularly Latin; and the 
Gallic idiom with its lumber of 
auxiliaries, its nasal dissonance, and 
truncated syllables was compared, 
nay almost preferred, to the simpli- 
city, barmony, and fulness of that 
divine dialect. But independent of 
language, the Neapolitans certainly 
have the advantage in point of 
science and of ancient literature, 
particularly Greek, a language much 
neglected in France, and indeed in 
most continental universiiies. 

** But whatever may be our 
opinion of the claims of our Neapo- 
li:an literati to precedence on this 
eccasion, we miust acknowledge, 


that there exist in this capital vgs 
mass of information, a great actiy; 
of mind, and a wonderful aptitude 
fostered by the serenity of the 
climate, toexcellence in every branch 
of science and composition. 

‘* Few cities stand in less need of 
architectural magnificence or in. 
ternal attractions than Naples; had 
it even fewer artificial recommerda. 
tions, it would still be a most de. 
sirable residence. So beautiful js 
its neighbourhood! so delicious its 
climate! Before it spreads the sea 
with its bays, promontories, and 
islands; behind it rise mountains 
and rocks in every fantastic form, 
and always clothed with verdure; 
on each side swell hills and hillocks 
covered with groves, and gardens, 
and orchards blooming with fruits 
and flowers. Every morning a gale 
springing from the sea brings vigour 
and coolness with it, and tempers 
the greatest heats of summer with 
its freshness. Every evening a breeze 
blowing from the hills and sweep- 
ing all the perfumes of the country 
before it, fills the nightly atmosphere 
with fragrance. 

“© It is not surprising therefore 
that to such a country and such a 
climate the appellation of Felix 
should have been so often given: 
that its sweets should be supposed 
to have enervated an army of bar- 
barians; that the Romans covered 
its coasts with their villas, and that 
s0 many poets should have made 
the delicious Parthenope their theme 
and their retreat. 


«© Nunc molles urbi ritus atque hos>ita muss 
Otia, et exemptum curis gravioribus evum 
Sirenum dedit una,suum et mem srabile nomea 
i jd. 21k 
Parthenope .. . Sil. Leal. L 
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DescRIPTION OF THE ABORIGINAL. INHABITANTS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


(Ina Letter from Mr. Penn to the Free Society of Traders to Pennsylvania. } 


, 


« My KIND FRIENDS, 


“PPE kindness of yours by the 

ship Thomas and Ann doth 
mach oblige me; for by it I per- 
give the interest you take in my 
health and reputation, and in the 
prosperous beginning of this pro- 
vince, which you are so kind as to 
think may much depend upon them. 
la return of which I have sent you 
along letter, and yet containing as 
brief an account of myself and the 
whirs of this province as I have 
hen able to make. 

“In the first place, I take notice 
of the news you sent me, whereby 
! find some persons have had so 
litle wit, and so much malice, as to 
rport my death; and, to mend the 
matter, dead a jesuit too. One 
night have reasonably hoped that 
tis distance, like death, would have 
wen a protection against spite and 
‘vy; and indeed absence, being a 
tind of death, ought alike to secure 
the name of the absent as of the 
wad, because they are equally 
mable as such to defend them- 
elves; but they who intend mis- 
ditt do not use to follow good 
rules to effect it. However, to the 
feat sorrow and shame of the in- 
‘ators, I am still alive aud no 
Psuit; and, ! thank God, very well. 
dad without injustice to the authors 
"this, J may ventdre to infer, that 
= wilfully and falsely report, 

ave been glad it had been 
id * I perceive many frivolous 
re stories have been invented 
gig departure from England, 





which perhaps at this time are no 
more alive than 1 am dead. 

«But if I have been unkindly 
used by some I left behind me, I 
found love and respect enough 
where I came; an universal kind 
welcome, every sort in their way. 
For, here are some of several nations, 
as well as divers judgments: nor 
were the natives wanting in this; 
for their kings, queens, and great 
men, both visited and presented 
me, to whom I made suitable re- 
turns. 

“‘ For the province, the general 
condition of it take as followeth : 

‘* 1. The country itself, its soil, 
air, water, seasons, and produce, 
both natural and artificial, are not 
to be despised. The land contain- 
eth divers sort of earth, as sand, 
vellow and black, poor and rich; 
also gravel, both loamy and dusty; 
and in some places a fast fat carth, 
like that of our best vales in Eng- 
land, especially by inland brooks 
and rivers; God in his wisdom havy- 
ing ordered it so, that the advan- 
tages of the country are divided; 
the back lands being generally 
three to one richer than those that 
lie by navigable rivers. We have 
inuch of another soil, and that is 2 
black hazel mould upon a stony or 
rocky bottom. 

“2. The air is sweet and clear, 
and the heavens serene, like the 
south parts of France, rarely over- 
cast; and as the woods come by 
numbers of people to be more 
cleared, that itself will refine. 

‘( 3. The waters are generally 

N goud ; 
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good; for the rivers and brooks 
have mostly gravel and stony bot- 
toms, and in number hardly cre- 
dible. We have also mineral waters, 
which operate in the same manner 
with those of Barnet and North 
Hall, not two miles from Philadel- 
phia. 

“4. For the seasons of the year, 
having by God's goodness now lived 
over the coldest and hottest that the 
oldest liver in the province can re- 
member, I can say something to an 
English understanding. 

‘“‘ First of the fall, for then I 
came in. I found it from the 
twenty-fourth of October to the 
beginning of December, as we have 
it usually in England in September, 
or rather like an English mild spring. 
From December to the beginning 
of the month called March we had 
sharp frosty weather; not foul, 
thick, black weather, as our north- 
east winds bring with them in 
Fngland, but a sky as clear as in 
the summer, and the air dry, cold, 
piercing and hungry; yet 1 remem- 
ber not that I wore more clothes 


than in England. ‘The reason of 


this cold is given from the great 
lakes, which are fed by the foun- 
tains of Canada. ‘The winter before 
was as mild, scarce any ice at all, 
while this for a few days froze up 
our great river Delaware. From 
that month to the month called 
June we enjoyed a sweet spring; 
no gusts, but gentle showers and a 
fine sky. Yet this T observe, that 
the winds here, as there, are more 
inconstant, spring and fall, uron 
that turn of nature, than in summer 
or winter, From thence to this 
present month, Ausust, which end- 
eth the summer, commonly speak. 
ing, we have had extraordinary heats, 
yet mitigated sometimes by cool 
breezes The wind that ruleth the 
suiumer season is the south-west; 


but spring, fall, and winter, it js 
rare to want the north-western 
seven days together. And what. 
ever mists, fogs, or vapours foul the 
heavens by easterly or souther| 
winds, in two hours time are blown 
away; the one is followed by the 
other; a remedy that seems to have 
a peculiar providence in it to the in. 
habitants, the multitude of trees yet 
standing being liable to retain mists 
and vapours, and yet not one quarter 
so thick as I expected, 

** 5. The natural produce of the 
country, of vegetables, is trees, 
fruits, plants, flowers. The trees of 
most note are the black walout, 
cedar, cypress, chesnut, poplar, 
gum-wood, hickory, sassafras, ash, 
beech, and oak of divers sorts, as 
red, white, and black; Spanish 
chesnut, and swamp, the most 
durab'e of all; of all which there is 
plenty for the use of man. 

‘« The fruits I find in the woods 
are the white and black mulberry, 
chesnut, walnut, plums, strawbernes, 
cranberries, hurtleberries, and grapes 
of divers sorts. The great red grape, 
now ripe, called by ignorance the 
fox grape, because of the relish it 


hath with unskilful palates, i$ in itselt 


an extraordinary grape ; and by art, 
doubtless, miay be cultivated to an 
excellent wine, if not so sweet, yet 
little inferior to the Frontiniac, as tt 
is not unlike ir in taste, ruddiness set 
aside; which, in such things, 4% 
wel] as mankind, differs the case 
much. There isa white kind of mus 
cadel, and a little black grape, like 
the cluster grape of England, not 
yet so mpe as the other,—but, tbey 
tell me, when ripe, sweeter, 4 
that they only want skilful vinerons 
to make cood use of them. i a 
tend to venture on it wh - 
Frenchman this seascn, who $9 ay 
some knowledge in those mee 
Here are a'so peaches very $9 
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godin great quantities, not an Indian 

tation without them,—but 
whether naturally here at first I 
tnow not. However, one may 
bwe them by bushels for little. 
They make a pleasant drink, and I 
think not inferior to any peach you 
have in England, except the true 
Newington. It is disputable with 
me, whether it be best to fall to 
fining the fruits of the country, espe- 
cially the grape, by the care and 
dill of art, or send for foreign stems 
and sets already good and approved. 
It seems most reasonable to believe, 
that not only a thing groweth best 
where it naturally grows, but will 
hardly be equalled by another species 
of the same kind, that doth not 
saturally grow there. But to solve 
the doubt, I intend, if God give me 
life, to try both, and hope the con- 
sequence will be as good wine as 
any European countries of the same 
latitude do yield. 

“6. The artificial produce of the 
country is wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
yeas, beans, squashes, pumkins, 
water-melons, musk-melons, and all 
herbs and roots that our gardens in 
togland usually bring forth. 

“7. Of living creatures, fish, 
fowl, and the beasts of the wood, 
here are divers sorts, some for food 
and profit, and some for profit only ; 
lor food as well as profit the elk, as 
big a8. a small ox; deer, bigger than 
ours; beaver, raccoon, rabbits, 
quirrels; and some eat young bear 
wd commend it. Of towl of the 
wod there is the turkey (forty and 
aly pounds weight) which is very 
great, phessants, heath-birds, pi- 
fons, and partridges in abundance. 
Ut the water, the swan, goose white 
und Bray 5 brands, ducks, teal, also 
"@ soipe and curloe, and that in 
Peat numbers; but the duck and 
al excel, nor so good have I ever 
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eaten in other countries. Of fish 
there is the sturgeon, herring, rock, 
Shad, cats-head, sheeps-head, eel, 
smelt, pearch, roach ; andin inland 
rivers trout, some say salmon, above 
the falls. Of shell fish, we have 
oysters, crabs, cockles, conchs, and 
muscles; some oysters six inches 
long, and one sort of cockles as big 
as the stewing oysters; they make 
a rich broth. The creatures for 
profit only, by skin or fur, and 
which are natural to these parts, are 
the wild cat, panther, otter, wolf, 
fox, fisher, minx, musk rat; and of 
the water,the whale for oil, of which 
we have good store; and two come 
panies of whalers, whose boats are 
built, will soon begin their work; 
which hath the appearance of con- 
siderable improvement: to say no- 
thing of our reasonable hopes of 
good cod in the bay. 

‘* 8. We have no want of horses, 
and some are very good, and shapely 
enough. ‘I'wo ships have been 
freighted to Barbadoes, with horses 
and pipe staves, since my coming 
in. Here is also plenty of cow- 
cattle and some sheep. The people 
plough mostly with oxen. 

‘ g. There are divers plants, 
which not only the Indians tell us, 
but we have had occasion to prove, 
by swellings, burnings, and cuts, 
that they are of great virtue, sud- 
denly curing the patient; and for 
smell, 1 have observed several, espe- 
cially one, the wild myrtle; the 
other I know not what to call, but 
they are most fragrant, 

‘10. The woods are adorned 
with lovely flowers for colour, great- 
ness, figure, and varicty. I have 
seen the gardens of London best 
stored with that sort of beauty, but 
think they may be improved by our 
woods. I have sent a few to a per- 
son of quality this vear for a trial. 

N 2 Thus 
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Thus much of the country: next, 
of the natives, or aborigines. 

“ii. The natives I shall con- 
sider in their persons, language, 
manners, religion, and government, 
with my sense of their original. 
For their persons they are generally 
tall, straight, well built, and of sin- 
gular proportion; they tread strong 
and clever, and mostly walk with a 
lofty chin. Of complexion black, 
but by design, as the gipsics in 
England. They grease theaselves 
with bears fat clarified; and using 
no defence against sun and weather, 
their skins must needs be swarthy. 
Their eye is little and black, not 
unlike a straight-looked Jew. ‘Lhe 
thick lip and flat nose, so frequent 
with the East Indians and blacks, 
are net commen tothem; for I have 
seen as comely European-like faces 
among them, of both sexes, as on 
your side the sea; and truly an 
Stalian complexion hath not much 
more of the white; and the noses of 
several of them have as much of the 
Roman. 

«© 42, Their language is lofty, yet 
narrow; but, like the Hebrew in 
signification, full. Like short-hand 
in writing, one word serveth in the 
place of three, and the rest are sup- 
plied by the understanding of the 
hearer; imperfect in their tenses, 
wanting in their moods, participles, 
adverbs, conjunctions, interjections, 
I have made it my business to un- 
derstand it, that I might not want 
an interpreter on any occasion; and 
I must say that I know not a lan- 
guage spoken in Europe, that hath 
words of more sweetness or great- 
ness, in accent and emphasis, than 
theirs: for instance, Octocockon, 
Rancocas, Oricton, Shak, Marian, 
Poquesien, all which are names of 
places and have grandeur in them, 
Of words of sweetness, anna is 
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Oe issimus a brother, neates 
breed, mictsa eat, muito fm 
ad, » Malta no; hatta 
to have, payo to come; Sepassen, 
Passijon, the names of places; Ta. 
mane, Secane, Mefianse, Secatarens 
are the names of persons. If one 
ask them for any thing they have 
not, they will answer Matta ne 
hatta, which to translate is « Not | 
have,’ instead of ‘I have not.’ 
“13. Of their customs and map- 
ners there is much to be said, | 
will begin with children. So soon 
as they are born they wash them ip 
water, and while very young, and 
in cold weather to choose, they 
plunge them in the rivers to harden 
and embolden them. Having lapt 
them in aclout, they lay them ona 
straight thin board a little more 
than the length and breadth of the 
child, and swaddle it fast upon the 
board to it straight ; wherefore all 
Indians have flat heads; and thus 
they carry them at their backs. The 
children will go very young, at nine 
months commonly. They wear only 
a small clout round their waist till 
they are big. If boys, they go a 
fishing till ripe for the woods, which 
is about fifteen. Then they hunt; 


and having given some proofs of 


their manhood by a good return of 
skins, they may marry : ‘else it isa 
shame to think of a wife. The gals 
stay with their mothers, and help to 
hoe the ground, plant corn, and 
carry ‘burthens; and they do well 
to use them fo that, while young, 
which they must do when they are 
old; for the wives are the trae ser 
vants of the husbands: otherwise 
the men are very aflectionate (© 
them. 

«© 14, When the young womes 
are fit for marriage, they wear some- 
thing upon their heads for a0 ad- 


vertisement, but so as their ae 
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ye hardly to be seen but when they 

lease. The age they marry at, if 

women, is about thirteen and four- 

wen; if men, seventeen and eigh- 
They are rarely older. 

45. Their houses are mats o7 
barks of trees, set on poles in the 
@shion of an English bara, but out 
of the power of the winds, for they 
yehardly higher than a map. They 
he on reeds or grass. In travel they 
lodge in the woods about a great 
fre, with the mantle of darhls they 
wear by day wrapt about them, 
ind a few boug!is stuck round 
them. . , 

«16. Their diet is maize or In- 
dian corn divers ways prepared, 
sometimes roasted in the ashes, 
smetines beaten and boiled with 
water, which they call homine. 
They also make cakes not unplea- 
ant to eat. They have likewise 
several sorts of beans and pease that 
sre good nourishment; and the 
woods and rivers are their larder. + 

“17, If an European comes to 
ve them, or calls for lodging at 
their house or wig-wam, they give 
him the best place and first cut. If 
they come to visit.us, they salute us 
with an Jiah, which is as much as 
to say ‘Good be to you!’ and set 
them down, which is mostly on the 
gtoond, close to their heels, their 
kgs upright: it may be they speak 
hot a word, but observe all passages. 
f you give them any thing to eat 
odnok, well, for they will not ask; 
aid be it little or much, if it be 
with kindness, they are well pleased : 
eke they go away sullen, but say 
hothing. 

“Is. They are great concealers 
of their own resentments, brought 
it, I believe, by the revenge that 

ith been practised among them. 
In either of these they are not ex- 
teeded by the Italians. A. tragical 
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instanee fell out since I came into 
the country. A king's daughter, 
thinking herself slighted by her hus- 
band in suffering another woman to 
lic down between them, rose up, 
went out, plucked a root out of the 
ground, and ate it, upon which she 
immediately died; and for which 
last week he made an offering to 
her kindred for atonement and 
liberty of marriage, as two others 
did to the Kindied of their wives, 
who died a natural death: for, till 
widowers have done so, they must 
not marry again. Some of the 
young women are said to take undue 
liberty before marriage for a pore 
tion; but, when married, chaste, 
When with child they know their 
husbands no more ti] delivered, and 
during their month they touch no 
meat they eat but with a stick, lest 
they should defile it; nor do their 
husbands frequent them till that 
time be expired. 

“© 14). But in liberality they excel. 
Nothing is too good for their friend. 
Give them a fine gua, coat, or other 
thing, it may pass twenty hands be- 
fore it sticks: light of heart, strong 
aflections, bat soon spent: the most 
merry creatures that live; they feast 
and dance perpetually; they never 
have much, norwant much. Wealth 
circulateth like the blood. Al} parts 
partake; and though none shall 
want what another hath, yet exact 
observers of property. Some kings 
haye sold, others presented me with 
several parcels of land. ‘The pay 
or presents I made them were not 
hoarded by the particular owners ; 
but the neighbouring kings and 
their clans being present when the 
goods were bronght out, the parties 
chictly @oncerned consulted what, 
and to whom, they should give 
them. To every king then, by the 
hands of a person for that work ap- 
pointed, 
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pointed, is a proportion sent, so 
sorted and folded, and with that 
gravity which is admirable. Then 
that king subdividcth it tn like man- 
ner among his dependents, they 
hardly leaving themselves an equa 
share with one of their subjects: 
and be it on such occasions as festi- 
vals, or at their common meals, the 
kings distribute, and to themselves 
Jast. They care for little, hecau-e 
they want but little; and the reason 
is, a little contents them. In this 
they are sufficiently re. enged on us. 
If they are ig: orant of our pleasures, 
they arealso free from our pains. They 
are not disquieted with bills of lad- 
ing and exchange, nor perp'exed 
with chancery suits and exchequer 
reckonings. We sweat and toil to 
live. Their pleasure feeds them; I 
mean their hunting, fishing, and 
fowling, and this table is spread 
every where. They eat twice a 
day, morning aud evening. Their 
seats and table are the ground. 
Since the Europeans came into 
these parts, they are grown great 
lovers of strong liquors, rum espr- 
cially; and for it exchange the 
richest ot their skins aud furs. If 
thev are treated with liquor, they 
are rest'ess ull they have enouch to 
sleep. That is their cry, ‘ Some 
more, and [ will goto sleep;’ but 
when drunk, one of the most 
wretched spectacles in the world. 

*€ 20. Iv sickness impatient to be 
cured, and for it give any thing, 
especially for their children, to 
whem they are extremely natural. 
They drink at those times a teran 
or decoction of seme roots in spring 
water; and if they eat any flesh, it 
must be of the female of any crea- 
ture. If they die, they bury them 
with their apparel, be they man or 
woman, and the nearest of kin fling 


in something precious with them, 


as a token of their love: their 
Mourning 1s blacking of their faces, 
whieh they continue for a year, 
; ne ) are choice of the graves of the 
dead ; for jest they should be lost 
by time, and fa!) to COMMON use, 
hey pick off the grass that grows 
upon them, and heap up the fallen 
earth with great care and exact. 
ness. 
21. * These poor people are under 
a dark night in things relating to ree 
ligion, to be sure the tradition of it: 
yet they believe a God and immor. 
tality without the help of metaphy- 
sics: tor they say there is a great 
king, who made them, who dwells 
in a glorious country to the south- 
ward of them; ard that the souls 
of the good shall go thither, where 
they spall live again The ir worship 
consists of two parts, sacrifice and 
cantico. Their sacrifice is their 
first fruits. The first and fattest 
buck they kill goeth to the tre, 
where he is all burnt, with a 
mournful ditty of bim who per- 
formeth the ceremouy, but with 
such marvellous fervency aud labour 
of body that be will even sweat to 
a foam. The other part is their 
cantico, pertormed by round dances, 
sometimes words, then shouts; two 
being in the middle who begin, and 
by siping and drumming on a 
board direct the chorus. Their 
postures in the dance are very antic 
and differing, but all keep measure. 
This is done with equal earnestness 
ond Jabour, but great appearance of 
jey. In the fall, when the cor 
cometh in, they begin to feast one 
another. There have been two gic 
festivals already, to which all come 
that will. I was at one myself. 
Their entertainment was 2 grea 
seat by a spring under some shacy 
trees, and twenty bucks, with 
cakes of new corn, both wheat an 
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which they make up ina 


nS ; 
ps form, in the leaves of the 
a and bake them in the ashes, 
’ 


jod after that they fall to dance. 
But they who go, must carry a 
mall present in their money: it 
nay be sixpence, which is made of 
ihe bone of a fish: the black is with 
hem as gold; the white silver; 
they call it wampum. 

«99, Their government is by 
kings, which they call sachama, and 
those by succession; but always of 
the mother’s side. For instance, 
he'children of him who is now king 
will not succeed, but his brother by 
the mother, or the children of his 
ister, whose sons (and after them 
the children of her daughters) will 
ign, for no woman inherits, The 
reason they render for this way of 
descent is, that their issue may not 
be spurious. 

“93, Every king hath his coun- 
cil; and that consists of all the old 
ind wise men of his nation, which 
yrhaps is two hundred people. 
Nothing of moment is undertaken, 
be it war, peace, selling of Jand, or 
taffic, without advising with them, 
ad, which is more, with the young 
men too. It is admirable to con- 
sider how powertul the kings are, 
ad yet how they move by the 
wreath of their people. Fbave had 
occasion to be in council with them 
upon treaties for land, and to adjust 
the terms of trade. Their order is 
thus: the king sits in the middle of 
0 half-moon, and has his council, 
the old and wise, on each hand. 
Behind them, or at a litde distance, 
at the younger fiy in the same 
agore. Elaving consulted and re- 
tolved their business, the king order- 
tone of them to speak to me. He 
food np. came to me, and in the 
mime ot his king saluted me, then 
took me by the hand, and told me 


that he was ordered by his king to 
speak to me, and that now it was 
not he but the king who spoke, be- 
cause what be should say was the 
king's mind. He first prayed me to 
excuse them, that they had not 
complied with me the last time. He 
feared there mighc be some fault in 
the interpreter, being neither Indian 
nor English. Besides, it was the 
Indian custom to deliberate and take 
much time in council before they 
resolved; and that, it the young 
people and owners of the Jand had 
been as ready as he, I had not met 
with so much delay. Having thus 
introduced his matter, he fell to the 
bounds of the land they had agreed 
to dispose of, and the price; which 
now is little and dear, that which 
would have bought twenty miles 
not buying nowtwo, During the 
time that this person spoke, not a 
man of them was observed to whis- 
per or smile, the old grave, the 
young reverent in their deportment, 
They speak little, but fervently, 
and with elegance. I have never 
seen more natural sagacity, consi- 
dering them without the help (I 
was going to say the spoil) of tra- 
dition; and he will deserve the 
name of wise who ouiwits them in 
any treaty about a thing they under 
stand When the purchase was 
agreed, great promises passed be- 
tween us of kindness and good 
neighbourhood, and that the English 
and Indians must live in love as Jong 
as the sun gave light: which done, 
another made a speech to the In- 
disns, in the name of a'l the Sacha- 
makers or kings; first, to tell them 
what was done; next, to charge 
and command them to love the 
christians, and particularly to live iu 
peace with me and the people under 
my government, that many governs 
ors had been in the river: but that 
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no governor had come himself to 
live and stay there before: and hay- 
ing now such an one, who had 
treated them well, they should never 
do him or his any wrong; at every 
sentence of which they shouted, and 
said Amen in their way. 

«© o4, The justice they have is 
pecuniary. [n case of any wrong 
or evil fact, be it murder itself, they 
atone by feasts and presents of their 
wampum, which is proportioned to 
the quality of their offence or persou 
injured, or of the sex they are of, 
For in case they kill a woman, they 
pay double; ond the reason they 
render is, ‘ that she breedeth chil- 
drev, which men cannot do.’ It is 
rare they fall out if sober, and if 
drunk they forgive ; saying, ‘It was 
the drink, and not the man, that 
abused them.’ 

‘© 25, We have agreed, that in 
all ditlerences between us, six of 
each side shall end the matter. Do 
not abuse them, but let them have 
justice, and you win them. The 
worst is, that they are the worse for 
the christians, who have propagated 
their vices, and yielded them tra- 
dition for ill and not for good things. 
But as low an ebb as these people 
are al, and as ing?orious as their own 
condition looks, the christians have 
not outlived their sight with all 
their pretensions to an higher mani- 
festation. What good then might 
not a good people graft, where there 
is so distinct a knowledge left of 
good and evil? [ beseech God to 
incline the hearts of all that come 
into those parts to outlive the know- 
ledge of the natives by a fixt obe- 
dience to their greater Knowledge 
of the will of cod; for it were 
miserable indeed tor us to fall under 
the just censure of the poor Indian 
conscience while we make profes- 
sion of things so far transc€nding. 


ennsylvania, 


e 26. For their original, 
ready to believe them of the Jew. 
ish race, I mean of the stock of 
the ten tribes, and that for the fol. 
lowing reasons : first, they were to 
go toa land not planted nor knowp 
which to be sure Asia and Africa 
were, if not Europe; and he who 
intended that extraordinary judge. 
ment upon them might make the 
passage pot uneasy to them, as 
it is not impossible in itself from 
the easternmost parts of Asia to 
the westerumost of America, Ip 
the next place, I find them of the 
like countenance, and their children 
of so lively resemblance, that a 
men would think himself in Duke's 
Piace or Berry-street in London, 
when he seeth them. Bat thisis 
not all: they agree in rites; they 
reckon by moons; they offer their 
first fruits; they have a kind of 
feast of tabernacies ; they are said 
to lay their altar upon twelve 
stones; their mourning a year; 
customs of women; with many 


I am 


‘ other things that do not vow occur. 


So much for the natives. Next, the 
old planters will be considered ip 
this relation, before I come to our 
colony and the concerns of it. 

«97, The first planters in these 
parts were the Dutch, and soon 
after them the Swedes and Finns. 
Tke Dutch applied themselves to 
traftic, the Swedes and Finns to 
husbandry. ‘There were some dis¢ 
putes between them for some years, 
the Dutch looking upon them as 
intruders upon their purchase and 
possession, which was finally ended 
in the surrender made by John 
Rizeing, the Swedish governor, 0 
Peter Styresant, governor for the 
States of Holland, anno 10.0. 

© 28. The Dutch inhabit mostly 
those parts of the province that lie 


upon or wear the bay, and the 
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Gwedes the freshes of the river De- 
jgwares There is no need of giv- 
ing any description of them, who 
sre better Known there than here ; 
but they are a plain, strong, in- 
dystrious people, yet have made no 
reat progress in culture, or propa- 
tion of fruit-trees, as if they de- 
red rather to have enough, than 
ly or trafic. But I presume 
the Indians made them the more 
careless by furnishing them with 
the means of profit, to wit, skins 
and furs for rum and such strong 
liquors. They kindly received me 
gwell as the English, who were 
few before the people concerned 
wih me came among them. I 
must needs commend their respect 
to anthor:ity, and kind behaviour 
tothe English. They do not dege- 
nerate from the old friendship be- 
tween both kingdoms. As they are 
people proper and strong of body, 
so they have fine children, and al- 
most every house full; rare to find 
one of them without three or four 
boys and as many girls ; some six, 
seven, and eight sons. And I must 
dothem that right, I see few young 
men more sober and laborious. 

“29. The Dutch have a meeting- 
place for religious worship at New- 
castle; and the Swedes three ; one 
at Christina, one at Tenecum, and 
one at Wicoco within half a mile 
of this town, 

“ 30. There rests that I speak of 
the condition we are in, and what 
etilement we have made ; in which 
I will be as short as I can; for I 
fear, and not without reason, that 
Uhave tried your patience with this 
long story, ‘The country lieth 
bounded on the east by the river 
aod bay of Delaware and eastern 
a. It hath the advantage of many 
creeks, or rivers rather, that run 
Mito the main river or bay, some 
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navigable for great ships, some for 
small craft. Those of most emi- 
nency are Christina, Brandywine, 
Skilpot, and Sculkil, any one of 
which has room to lay up the royal 
navy of Englind, there being from 
tour to cight fathom water. 

*€ 31. The lesser creeks or rivers, 
yet convenient for sloops and ketch- 
es of good burthen, are-Lewis, Mes- 
pilion, Cedar, Dover, Cranbrook, 
Feversham, and Georges below; 
and Chichester, Chester, Toacawny, 
Pammapecka, Portquessin, Neghiy 
menck, and Pennberry in the 
Freshes; many lesser, that admit 
boats and shallops. Our people are 
mostly settled upon tbe upper ri- 
vers, Which are pleasant and sweet, 
and generally bounded with good 
land. ‘The planted part of the pro- 
vince and territories is cast ipto six 
counties; Philadelphia, Bucking- 
ham, Chester, Newcastle, Kent, 
and Sussex, containing about four 
thousand souls. ‘I'wo general as- 
semblies bave been held, and with 
such concord and dispatch, that they 
sat but three weeks, and at least 
seventy laws were passed without 
one dissent in any material thing. 
But of this more hereafter, being 
yet raw and new in our gear. How- 
ever, I cannot forget their singular 
respect to me in this infancy of 
things, who, by their own private 
expenses, so early considered mine 
for the public, as to present me 
with an impost upon certain goods 
imported and exported, which, af- 
ter my acknowledgement of their 
affection, I did as freely remit to 
the province and the traders to it. 
And for the well government of the 
said couzties, courts of justice ars 
established in every county, with 
proper officers, as justices, sheritis, 
clerks, constables; which courts 
are held every two months. But to 

prevent 
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prevent law-suits there are three 
peace-inakers chosen by every coun- 
ty court, in the nature of common 
arbitrators, to hear and end difie- 
rences between manand man. And 
spring and fall there is an orpban’s 
court in each county, to inspect and 
regulate the affairs of orphans and 
widows. 

‘¢32. Philadelphia, the expecta- 
tion of those who are concerned in 
this province, is at last laid out, to 
the great content of those here who 
are any ways interested therein. The 
situation is a neck of land, and 
lieth between two navigable rivers, 
Delaware and Skulkill, whereby it 
hath two fronts upon the water, 
each a mile, and two from river to 
river. Delaware is a glorious river ; 
but the Sculkill, being an hundred 
miles boatable above the Falls, and 
its course north-east towards the 
fountain of Susquahanna, (that 
tends to the heart of the Province, 
and both sides our own,) it is like 
to be a great part of the settlement 
of this age. I say little of the town 
itself, because a platform will be 
shown you by my agent, in which 
those who are purchasers of me will 
find their names and interests, But 
this I will say, for the good provi- 
dence of God, of all the places 1 
have seen in the world I remember 
not one better seated; so that it 
seems to me to have been appointed 
for a town, whether we regard the 
rivers, or the conveniency of the 
coves, docks, and springs, the lofti- 
ness and soundness of the land, and 
the air, held by the people of these 
parts to be very goed. It is advanced 
within less than a year to about 
fourscore houses and cottages, such 
as they are, where merchants and 
handicrafts are following their vo- 
cations as fast as they can; while 
the countrymen are close at their 


: —_—— 
winter-cora in the grooshi 
Ne ground last seq. 
son ; and the generality have had 
preparing. for thet wei 
a a4 €ir = Winter-corn, 
They reaped their barley this year 
in the month called May, the wheat 
in the month following; so that 
there is time in these parts for an. 
other Crop of divers things before 
the winter season. We are daily in 
hopes of shipping to add to our 
number ; for, blessed be God ! bere 
is both room and accommodation 
for them: the stories of our ne 
cessity being either the fear of our 
friends or the scarecrows of our ene- 
mies ; for the greatest hardship we 
have suffered hath been salt-meat, 
which by fowl in winter and fish in 
summer, together with some poul- 
try, lamb, mutton, veal, and plen- 
ty of venison, the best part of the 
year, hath been made very passable. 
I bless God I am fully satistied with 
the country and entertainment I 
got in it; for I find that particular 
content, which hath always attend- 
ed me, where God in bis providence 
hath made it my place and service 
to reside. You cannot imagine my 
station can be at present free of 
more than ordinary business ; and, 
as such, I may say it is a trouble- 
some work. But the method things 
are putting in will facilitate the 
charge, and give an easier motion 
to the administration of affairs. 
However, as it is some men’s duty 
to plough, some to sow, some (6 
water, and some to reap, so it 18 
the wisdoi as well as the duty of 4 
man to yield to the mind of Provi- 
dence, and cheerfully as well 2 
carefully embrace and follow the 
guidance of it. | 
*¢ 33. For your particular concern | 
might entirely refer you to the letters 


of the president of the socicty : a 
i 
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this Iwill venture to say, your pro- 
sncial settlements, both within and 
without the town, for situation and 
wil, are without exception. Your 
city-lot is a whole strect, and one 
jide of a street, from river to river, 
containing near one hundred acres 
in the city-liberties, part of your 
twenty thousand acres in the covn.- 

Your tannery hath plenty of 
bork, The saw-mill for timber and 
the place of the glass-house are so 
conveniently posted tor water-car- 
riage, the city-lot for a dock, and 
the whalery for a sound and frvitfol 
bank, and the town Lewis by it 
tohely your people, that by God's 
blessing the affuirs of the society 
will naturally grow in their reputa- 
ion and profit. Iam sure I have 
not turned my back upon any offer 
that tended to its prosperity ; and 
though I am ill at projects, I have 
sometimes put in for a share with 


her officers to countenance and ad- 
vance her interesi. You are alrea- 
dy informed what is fit for you fur- 
ther to do. Whatsvever tends to 
the promotion of wine and to the 
manafacture of linen in these parts, 
I cannot but wish you to promote ; 
and the French people are most 
likely in both respects to answer 


that design. Tothat end I would 


advise you to send some thousands 
of plants out of France, with some 
able vinerons, and people of the 
other vocation. But because | be- 
lieve you have been entertained 
with this and some other profitable 
subjects by your president, Nicho- 
Jas Moore, I shall add no more, 
but fo assure you that I am heartily 
inclined to advance your just inte- 
rest, and that you will always find 
me 
«© Your kind cordial friend, 
 WiitiaM Penn,” 
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Crassica, View or Tue Bay or Misenvs AND ITS Environs. 


(From Mr. Eustace’s Tour through Italy.) 


si S we passed the hay of Mi- 

senus we observed the fine 
appearance of that promontory ; it 
is separated by the harbour, and 
Mare morto with the flat shore be- 
yond, from the neck of land which 
it terminates, and thus forms an 
insulated eminence, remarkable for 
its shape, its boldness, and its aerial 
elevation. After having doubled 
the cape, we crossed the strait 
which flows between it and the 
island of Prochyta. Here I landed, 
while my companions pursued their 
course to the island of Ischia, about 
four miles further. Procida is about 
two miles from the continent: its 
shore, towards the west, is compa- 
ratively low, but it swells gradually 
towards the cast, and terminates in 
a bold promontory, the summit of 
which is crowned with the castle or 
royal palaee. The prominence of 
this point on one side, and the Punta 
del Vomera about a mile from it to 
the south, form a little bay. The 
promontory is sufficiently lofty to 
entitie the island, of which it is the 
most conspicuous feature, to the 
epithet a/ta, which Virgil gives it, 
as the rocks which line its eastern 
and squthern coast justify the word 
aspera employed by Statius. Be- 
sides the harbour which I have de- 
scribed, there are on the same coast 


several nooks and creeks, which 
afford shelier to fishing boats and 
small vessels, and contribute much 
to the variety and romantic beauty 
that eminently characterize this and 
the neighbouring islands and shores, 
There is no regular ina, I believe, 
in the town, but strangers are te. 
ceived aud very well treated in the 
castle. This edifice is large and 
very roomy, though almost unf- 
nished ; it bas a small garden to the 
west and north, surrounded by a 
wall that borders the brow of the 
precipice. A trellice supporting 
thick spreading vines covers this 
wall, and shades the walk along it, 
while large windows open at inter 
vals, and enable the eye to range 
over the view that lies expanded 
bencath. At one of these windows 
I seated myself, and enjoyed the 
elorious exhibition of the setting 
sun, which then hung ur appeat- 
ance over the distant island of Pan 
dataria, and cast a purple gleam on 
all the promontories of Gaieta, and 
the hills of Formia. The purple 
tints, as the sun descended into 
the waves, brightened into gulden 
streaks, then softened into purple 
again, and gradually a epening inte 
blue, at Jength melted avry © 
darkness. ‘The moon rose soon al- 
ter; a table was placed beiore me 
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d with figs, apricots, and 
es. The man and woman who 
wok care of the palace, a young 
e, the husband strong and 
cunely, the wife bandsomé, seated 
themselves opposite to me; their 
sn, a smart lively Boy, served at 
uble. After a little conversation, 
the man took his guitar and accom- 
nied his wife while she sung the 
erening hymn, in a sweet voice and 
with great earnestness. Occasionally 
the man and boy joined in chorus, 
and while they sung, the eyes of all 
three were sometimes raised to hea- 
sen and sometimes fixed on each 
other, with a mixed expression of 
piety, affection, and gratitude. I 
own, | never was present at an act 
ef family devotion more simple or 
more graceful. It scemed to har- 
monize with the beauty of the 
country, and the temperatare of the 
air, and breathed at once the inno- 
eenceand the joy of Paradise. Shortly 
aier similar lmtle concerts rose 
fom the town below, and from dif- 
ferent parts of the island, and conti- 
med at intervals for an hour or 
more, sometimes swelling upon the 
ear, and sometimes dying away in 
distance, and mingling with the 
murmurs of the sea. One would 
dmost imagine that Milton, who 
had visited all this coast, had these 
concerts in mind When he speaks 
of 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole or responsive each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator. —— 

“Next morning I was awakened 
arlier than usual by the rays of the 
ttn shinifg full into my room, and 
getting up I placed myself in the 
tulcony to enjoy the air and the 
Prospect. Misenus and Bai rose 
before me; the Elysian fields and 
“e groves of Cume extended be- 


tween them in full view still fresh 
with dew, and bright with the 
beams of the new risen sun. No 
scene perhaps surpasses that which 
is now under my eye in natural 
beauties, and few equal it in those 
embellishments which the action of 
the human mind superadds to the 
graces of nature. ‘These intellec- 
tual charms are the most impres- 
sive, and even the most permanent; 
without them, the exhibitions of 
the material world become an emp- 
ty pageant, that pleases the eye for 
a moment and passes away, leaving 
perhaps a slight recollection, but 
producing no improvement. Hence, 
although Germany, and other more 
northern countries, frequently dis- 
play scenes both grand and beauti- 
ful, yet, if I may judge of the feel- 
ings of other travellers by my own, 
they are passed over in haste, and 
viewed with indifference. Even 
the gigantic features of America, its 
interminable forests, and its moun- 
tains that touch the skies, its sea- 
like Jakes, and its volcanos that 
scem to thunder in another world, 
may excite wonder, but can awaken 
little interest, and certainly inspire 
no enthusiasm. ‘Their effect is con- 
fined to the Spot which they cover, 
and to the very hour which rolls 
over them; they have no connec. 
tion with other regions, uo retro- 
spect to other times. They stand 
vast masses, grand but silent monu- 
ments, in the midst of boundless 
solitudes, unenlivened by industry 
and unadorned by genius. But, if 
a Plato or a Pythagoras had visited 
their recesses in pursuit of know- 
ledge ; if a Homer or a Virgil had 
peopled them with idea! tribes, 
with heroes or with phantoms; if 
the useful ambition of an Alexander 
or a Cosar had carried war and ci- 
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vilization to their borders; if a 
courageous people had made a last 
and successful stand against inva- 
sion in their fastnesses; then in- 
deed they would assume dignity 
and importance; then they would 
excite interest, and acquire a title 
to the attention of travellers. 


Tune sylvz, tunc antra loqui, tunc vivere 
fontes, 
Tum sacer horror aquis, adytisque effun- 
ditur echo 
Clarior, ct loci spirant presagia rupes: 
Cicud, vi. Com. Stil. 


** Nature has shed over the coast 
before us some of its terrors, and 
many of its beauiies. Homer either 
visited it, or heard accounts of it, 
when probably the former were 
predominant, and represented it 
accordingly as the boundaries of the 
living world, and the confines of 
the infernal regions; the groves of 
Proserpina, according to him, spread 
over the sullen beach, and covered 
it with a thick but barren shade. 


“Ev” durh rt Adyiia unl ddrcea Ll spceporeing. 
Maxeai . iy bance nai itics wAECINAP TO. 
Ouyss. X. 509% 


Virgil beheld it at a time when 
beauty was its prevalent feature, 
and though he was obliged to adopt 
the mythology of his predecessor, 
yet he qualifies its horrors, by con- 
fining the infernal gloom to the 
precincts of Avernus; while he im- 
proves upon it at the same time, by 
conducting his hero through the 
regions ot the dead, and opening 
scenes grand, novel, and in the 
hightest degree delightful. Thus, 
while the foundation was laid by 
the Greek, the elegant superstruc- 
ture was raised by the Latin poet. 
The heroes, the appellations, the 
topography, are principally Ho- 
wwer's; but the graces, the decora- 


tions, the enchantment, belon 
Virgil. The former js content with 
evoking the dead, and throwin a 
awful borror over the whole mo 
the latter fixes on particular spot, 
and attaches to each some pleasing 
or instructive recollection. Thus to 
yon promontory he consigns the 
bame and the glory of Misenus, 


gto 


—— —— 10 Non prastantior alter 
fEre ciere viros, Murtemque accendere 
cantu. 


Into yonder grove on the borders of 
Avernus, which Homer had fille’ 
with phantoms, the nations of the 
dead, Virgil introduces, the doves 
of Venus, and brightens its gloom 
with the vision of the golden 
bough. 

Species auri frondentis opaca 

liice 
The adventures of Deadalus were 
perhaps Homer’s, but the temple 
with its sculptured walls, and the 
vain efforts of the father to repre- 
sent the son’s fate are characteristic 
embellishments of Virgil. 





Bis conatus erat c2sus cfhingere in avro 

bis patria cecidere manus. 

“* He also converted the cavera 
in yonder rock rising on the level 
shore, into the abode of the Sybil; 
he made its vaults echo with the 
voice of futurity, and peopled its 
recesses with generations yet Un- 
known to the sun. The Elysian 
tields, one of the most delightful 
fictions of antiquity, if that may be 
called a fiction which is founded on 
truth, belong almost exclusively to 
Virgil. He at least gave substance 
and locality to a notion before him 
vacue, indefinite, and shadowy. 
He shed on yonder groves that c0- 
ver the hills and border the sea, ¢ 


purer, a softer radiance, and intro- 
duced 
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duced into them the immortal spi- 
sits of the good made happy. 


. 7 -% 
Hic manus ob patriam psg sando vulnera 


pass: $ . 
| - »e> ) > . 
Qu'que sacerdotes custl Gum Vita Ma- 


Geiaie pil votes et Phebo digna lo- 

CURL eerreee : 
Quique sui memo.cs alios fecere me- 

re..d0. 

Lib. vi. 

In short, not a wood, a lake, a pro- 
mon'ory, appears on the coast be- 
fore me, that has not been cistin- 
vished by some illustrious name, 
or embellished by some splendid 
felion. In coniemplating a pro- 
spect thus adorned by nature, and 
thus exsobled by genius; the thea- 
tre of the most subl.me and most 
instructive fibles that the human 
mind ever invented, we may be 
allowed, as we bewilder ourselves 
in the mazes of classical illus'on, 
to indulge a momentary enthu- 
siasm. 

Audire et video> pios 
Errare per lucosy ama 

Ques ct aguie subeunt, et aure. 


Tier. 


“Bot the scenes before me owe 
not thei: graces ard their interest 
topoetry only; histury bas had its 
share iu the decoration and renown 
of this favonred region. On the 
semmit of that promontory (Mise- 
bus) rose the villa of Marius. Lre- 
Jed to it, and spread 
around it the amenity and beauty 
which dis inevished his character. 
On the slope of the bil beyond the 
harbour, and looking towards Puz- 
tolo stood the villa of Eaulic, where 
Cicero and Hortensius used to meet 
ard exercise their rival powers. 
On the eminence above it, rose the 
reat of Carsar, lo.ty in its site, 

tia the vicinity of Bait, thus 


d } hy " Tt) aes " = % 
Maca 0 ihe temper of that chief, 


cullus succes 
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bigh and imperious, but yet open to 
ali tbe charms of litérature, and all 
the allurements of pleasure. Yone 
der in the curve of the bay, and 
ahrost on the beach was Cicero's 
Academy, sacred, as its namé im- 
ples, to-meditition and philosophi- 
cal research. Around in different 
directions, but all within the com. 
pass of tour miles, were the villas 
of Pompey, Varro, and Lucullus; 
of Pompey, once the first of Roman 
citizees in power and moderation ; 
of Leeutlus, famed alike for his ta- 
leats, his learning, and his luxury; 
and of Varro, renowned for his 
Ceep erudition, and thorough in- 
scht into the laws, the literature, 
and the antiquities of his country. 
What spot ia the universe, Rome 
alone excepted, ever united so much 
power, so much genius, so much 
greatness! Baie indeed at that time 
was the resort, or rather the very 
temple of Wisdom and the Muses ; 
whitner the masters of the world 
retired, not to dissolve their ener- 
gies in effeminacv, but to unbend 
their minds in literary inquiries and 
refined conversation. Luxury ap- 
peared, without doubt, but in her 
most approp:iate form and charac- 
ter, as the handmaid of taste, to 
minister at the tables, and season 
the repasts, where Cesar and Ci- 
cero, Pompey and Lucullus, Varro 
end Hortensius, enjoyed the feast 
of reason. Shoitly after this era of 
greatness and glory, the sun of li- 
ber'y set for ever on the Roman 
world; bet it cast a parting beam, 
which still continued to brighten 
the hemis,bere. Augustus himself 
felt its influence; he had been edu- 
cited in the principles, and inured 
tothe manly and independent man- 
ners ct u trec Khomin; he observed 
the forms and retained the simpli- 
city oi antient times, and glored in 
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the plainness and even in the appel- 
Jation of a citizen; he may there- 
fore be considered as a republican 
prince. In the modesty of this 
character, he frequented the coasts 
of Baiz, and conducted in his train 
improvement, opulence, and festié 
vity, Agrippa and Mecenas, Virgil 
and Horace. One of the most 
pleasing scenes of this emperor's 
life, and well calculated to close 
a career once so active, with tran- 
quillity, took place in the bay of 
Puteoli. : 

«« The spirit of the republic seems 
to have expired with Augustus: 
under his successor Rome was des- 
tined to taste the bitters of despo- 
tism, and during the following 
reigns, to drain the cup to the dregs. 
Then Baiz became the receptacle 
of profligacy and effeminacy, of 
lust and cruelty, as far beyond the 
bounds of nature as the power of 
the imperial monsters was above 
human couatrol, The beauties of 
nature were tarnished by the foul- 
ness of vice, and the virtuous man 
turned away from scenes which he 
could not behold without disgust 
and horror. Silius, Martial, Sta- 
tius, courted the Muse in vain on 
that shore which had inspired the 
strains of Virgil. They attempted 
to celebrate the beauties of Baiz, 
but the subject was degraded, and 
their strains were forced and inhar- 
monious. Kaiw and its retreats, 
defiled by obscenity, and stained with 
blood, were doomed to devastation ; 
and earthquakes, war and _pesti- 
lence, were employed in succession 
to waste its fields, and depopulaie 
its shores. Lis pompous villas were 
gradually levelled in the dust; its 
wanton alcoves swallowed up in 
the sea; its salubrious waters were 
turned into poo!s of infection ; and 
its gales, that once breathed health 
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and perfume, n rafted mat 
and booth, The ose a 

; ' » forsaken b 
the inhabitants, gradually sunk 4 
ruin, and the most delicipys region 
the sun beholds in his course, js 
now a desert, and seems destined to 
expiate in ages of silence and deso. 
lation the crimes of the last dege- 
nerate Romans. 

“The morning was now far ad. 
vanced, and I turned towards the 
west to view the island, which is 
highly cultivated, thickly inhabited, 
and presents to a spectator behold. 
ing it from the castle a most de. 
lightful grove of mulberries, pop. 
Jars, and vines with domes, and 
clusters of white houses intermin 
led. Juvenal seems to allude to it 
as a solitary retreat in his time; 
it does not merit that appellation 


at present; in truth, it resembles 


a large town interspersed with ote 
chards, gardens, and public walks. 

“ The views which have been 
described above are not the only 
prospects which the castle affords ; 
it extends its perspective over Na- 
ples, the lower part excepted, which 
is covered by the prominency ot 
Pausilypus, includes Vesuvius, Stae 
bia, Surrentum, and terminates in 
the island of Capri. It ts perhaps 
one of the finest points of view, 2s 
it looks down on the bay of Puteoli, 
which is the most delicious part af 
the crater. 

«* Close under the southern part 
of Prochyta rises another litte 
island, now called Vivara. Whie- 
ther this island has been detached 
from Prochyta by some subterra 
neous convulsion, or wheiber it ¢X- 
isted in antient times, and be that 
which Ovid mentions under the 
appellation of 


Pithecusz habitanidm nomine dict®y 


I leave the learned. reader to yout 
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mine. 1 shall content myself with 
observing, that it answers the de- 
scription given by the poet, and 
gwells into a little barren hill in the 
centre. The fact is, that the names 
of these islands have been applied 
in a very confused and indiscrimi- 
nate manner by many of tbe an- 
tients, and an attempt to reconcile 
their differences would employ more 
time and attention than the sub- 
ject deserves; especially as every 
material circumstance connected 
with their history, situation, and 
features is sufficiently ascertained, 
notwithstanding such verbal difh- 
culties, aud perhaps poetical migg 
takes or misrepresentations. ‘ 

“While I thus indulged myself 
insolitude and repose in the castle 
of Prochyta, my fellow travellers 
were employed in exploring the 
neighbouring island of Ischia, an- 
tiently Arime, Inarime, and Aéna- 
ria, and perhaps sometimes Pithecu- 
sxe. As it is only about two miles 
distant from the southern extre- 
mity of Prochyta, and as it is distin- 
gushed by a very bold and lofty 
mountain, its scenery, owing to the 
extreme clearness of the air, was 
brought as it were under my eye, 
and appeared as distinct as similar 
objects in northern climates at the 
distance of half a mile. The fol- 
lowing particulars may suffice to 
give the reader a tolerable notion of 
this island. 

“The town of Ischia, from which 
the modern name is derived, stands 
a lide bay opposite the island of 
Vivara, above two miles from the 
nearest point of Prochyta. This bay 
s defended by a castle seated on a 
vigh rock, which communicates 
wih the above byan isthmus of 
sand. Aschia or Inarime was famed 
Mantient times for its eruptions, 
* all the varied and dreadful phe- 

513. 
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nomena that accompany the con- 
stant action of subterraneous fires. 
Besides the ordinary effects of vol- 
canic fermentation, earthquakes, 
torrents of lava rolling down the 
declivities, or showers of ashes and 
cinders overwhelining the country, 
historians ta!k of flames rising sud- 
denly from the cracks and fissures 
of the earth, and spreading like a 
conflagration over the whole surface 
of the island; of hot water bursting 
out from unknown sources, and 
rolling through the fields with all 
the fury and mischief of a torrent; 
of mountains suddenly sinking into 
the abyss below, and as suddenly 
shooting up again increased in bulk 
and elevation; of vast masses of 
land detached from the shore and 
burled into the sea, and again heaved 
up by the waters and thrown back 
on the shore. With such tremeu- 
dous events on record before them, 
it isno wonder that the poets should 
have placed Typhxus himself under 
this island, and ascribed its con- 
vulsive throws to the agitations of 
that giant writhing under his tor- 
tures. 

‘« The principal feature of Ischia 
is the mountain antiently named 
Epopeus, now for euphony softened 
into Epomeo, but more generally 
called by the people Monte San 
Nicolo. To visit this mountain was 
our first business ; therefore the 
next morning, about four o'clock, 
we mounted our mules and begun 
the ascent: the rvad is extremely 
steep and craggy, and at length 
with much exertion we reached the 
summit, but found it so enveloped 
in clouds, that ove of the grand 
objects of our excursion, the ex- 
tensive view which is said to com- 
prehend almost Jhalf the southern 
coast of Italy, was nearly lost to us, 
However, our loss im this pect 
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was compensated by the local 
knowledge of the country, which 
our progress up and round the 
mountain enabled us to acquire, 
The summit is formed of a sort of 
grey or whitish lava, in the midst 
of which the form of the crater is 
easily distinguishable. Two her- 
mits and a soldier inhabit this soli- 
tary spot, and occupy apartments 
cut out of the solid rock. This 
mountain, and indeed the whole 
island, is evidently of volcanic ori- 
gin, and formed of Java, tufo, and 
pumice stone. No eruption how- 
ever has taken place since the year 
1302, when the convulsions that 
shook the mountain were so violent, 
and the rivers of burning fluid that 
poured down its sides so extensive, 
and so desiructive, that the towns 
and villages were all levelled with 
the growod or consumed, most of 
the inhabitants perished, and the 
few survivors were driven in terror 
from their homes. Since this tre- 
mendous explosion the island has 
enjoyed a state of tranquillity, and 
all apprehension of similar visita- 
tions seems removed. ‘The subter- 
raneous fire however is not extin- 
guished, and the number of hot 
fouutains that spriog up in diferent 
places sil attest its existence and 
activity. ‘The surtace of Ischia is 
very beautifully varied by vineyards, 
gardens, groves of chesnut, and vil- 
lages. Wt is intersected by num- 
beriess steep and narrow delis, 
shaded by forest wees, iniermingled 
with slocs, niyrtles, and other odo- 
riferous shrubs, that shoot out of the 
fissures of the rocks, an’ wave over 
their summits. The soil is furtile, 
and peculiarly favourable to vines ; 
hence the wine of Ischia is plenti- 
ful, and held in considerable esti- 
majion ; it is lodged in caverns 
worked out of the rocks, and formed 


into very capacious and coo] cellars 
a method of keeping Wine practised 
not only here and in some other 
parts of Italy, but in Austris, apg 
various transalpine wine countries . 
it has many advantages, and implies 
a great degree of honesty and mu- 
tual confidence among the inhabj. 
tants. 

** Besides Ischia, there are nine 
towns and several villages; one of 
the former, Foria, is as large as the 
capital itself, and I believe more 
populous. Panza is on the southern 
side of the isle, and near it, on an 
insulated and conical rock, stauds a 
fortress. Casamicio is placed nearly 
on the summit of Mount Epomeo; 
these towns have all one or two 
large churches, as many convents, 
and generally some medicinal wa- 
ters, or hot baths, or sands, within 
their confines. The island of Is- 
chia is extremely well peopled, and 
highly cultivated ; and as its beau- 
ty, its waters, and the coolness and 
salubrity of its air, attract a consi- 
derable number of visitants to it in 
summer time, it may be considered 
as vevy prosperous and flourishing. 
Its coasts present a great variety of 
Fomuantic secuery, as they are in 
general bold and cragg*, indeuted 
wiih little bays, jutting out im 
points, and liaed with shapeless 
rocks which have been torn 1 me 
meuts of convulsion from the shore, 
or hurled from the preeipices above. 
Such is Inarime, at preseat the cen- 
tre of rural beauty and fertility, the 
resurt of beaith and pleasure, very 
different from the shattered moul- 
tain tumbied in antient days by 
Jupiter on the giant monster, tor 
ever resoundigz with his groan’, 
and inflamed by his burming breath. 

“*©Qn our return we touched at 
and again re-embarking 
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wat that once engrossed the com- 
merce of th Fast, and was accus- 
tomed to behold the Roman navy 
riding on-its bosom, was all solitude 
and silence; not one vessel, hot 
even a boat was seen to ply in its 
forsaken waters. ‘The Julian mole, 
Lucrinoque adita claustra no longer 
nbel the indignant waves — the 
royal structure which was num- 
bered among the wonders of Italy, 
has scarcely left a trace of its ex- 
istence; and the moral of the pcet 
is literally exemplified in the very 
instance Which he selected for its 
illustration. 


Debemur morti nos nostraque; sive re- 
ceptus 

Terra Neptunus classes 2quilonibus arcet 

Regis opus....- e 

Hher. D. Arte Pietica. 


“We passed under Nisida, ris- 
ing asa theatre from the sea; ils 
jower part is covered with buildings, 
the upper is crowned as antienUy 
with wood, 


Sylvaque quir fixam pelago Nesida coronat. 
Stat. 


“Tt was once the rural retreat of 

Brutus, and frequently honoured 
with Cicero's presence when on a 
wsit to his ‘friend. On doubling 
the promontory of Posilipo, we be- 
teld the bay with boats without 
number, skimming over its smooth 
urface, and Naples extended along 
ke coast in all its glory full before 
w The immense line of white 
wilices stretched along the beach, 
and spread over the hills behind; 
the bold but verdant coasts on either 
de, glittering with towns, villages, 
‘aavents, and villas; and Mount 
“UVius raising its scorched sum- 

Mit almost in the centre, form a 
Petiire of singular beauty, and ren- 
this View from the sea prefer- 
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able to every other, because it alone 
combines all the characteristic fea- 
tures of this matchless prospect, 
We landed at sun-set, and sat down 
to dinner with our windews open 
full on the bay, the colours of 
which were gradually tading away 
and softening into the dim tnts of 
twilight. 

‘““ We row turned our attention 
to Vesuvius, and resolved to visit 
that mountain without delay, and 
the more so as the increasing heat 
of the weather might, in a short 
time, render suck an excursion ex- 
tremely inconvenient. ‘Therefore, 
leaving Naples about three o'clock 
next morning, we reached Portici, 
where guides with mules had been 
previously engaged to meet us at 
four, and instantly began the ascent. 
Vesuvius rises in a gentle swell 
from the shore; the first part or 
base of the mountain is covered with 
towns on all sides, such as Pertici, 
Torre del Greco, Torre del Annon- 
ciata, on the sea coast; and Ottai- 
eno, Somma, Massa, &c. on the 
inland side. These are all large 
towns, and with the, villages and 
villas that encircle them, and extend 
over the second region of the moun- 
tain, may be said, without exagge- 
ration, to cover the lower parts of 
it with fertility, beauty, and popu- 
Jation. The upper tract is 2 scene 
of perfect devastation, furrowed on 
all sides with rivers of lava extended 
in wide black lines over the surface. 
This region may be said to termi- 
nate at the Atrio dei Cavalli so 
called, because the traveller is 
obliged to dismount and leave his 
horse there till his return, as the 
summit of the mountain must be 
ascended on fvot. This part has 


the shape of a truncated cone; it is 
formed almost entirely of ashes, 
and is extremely difficult of ascent, 
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as it yields under the pressure of the 
foot, so that one step out of three 
inay be considered as lost. The 
guides however atford every assist- 
ance, and by meansof a leathern strap 
thrown over their shoulders ease the 
traveller not a little in-his exer- 
tions. It is advisable to proceed 
slowly and rest at intervals, as the 
fatigue otherwise is sufhicient to try 
even strong and yvutlful constita- 
tious. 

“When we reached ihe summit 
we found ourscles on a Darrow 
jedge ot burat earth or cinders, 
with the crater ot the volcapou Open 
beneath us. Phis oritice in its pie- 
sent form, for it varies at alimost 
every eruption, is avout 4 mile aud 
a half in circumterence, and may 
be about three hundred aud titty 
fect in depils its eastern border is 
considerably higher than the wes- 
terh. Its sides are furnicd ot ashes 
and cinders, with some recks and 
masses of lava intermingicd, and 
shelve in asteep decuyity, enclosing 
ai the boitem a flat Space of about 
threc quarters of a tile in civeua- 
terence. We descended some way, 
but observing that the least motion 


or boise brought vast guanuties of 


ashes and stones rolling together 
down the sides, and bene called 
back by ovr guides, who assured 
us that we could not in safety go 
lower or even reinain in Our station, 
we re.ascetnied, We were near 
eaough to the bottom however fo 
observe, that it scemed to be a sort 
of crust of brown burnt earth, and 
that a little ou one side there were 
three orifices hike funnels, from 
whence ascended a vapour so thin 
as to be scarcely perceptibie. Such 
was the atate of the crater in the 
year 1802. We reached the sum- 
mit a little before seven, and as we 
had ascended under the shade of 


virons, 


the mountain w , 
ouside bh aimcens 
¢ heat; while 
ou the top we were refieshed by a 
strong wind blowing from. the 
east, and profiting of so favourable 
a CUIrcUMstabce we sat dows on the 
highest point of the cone to enjoy 
ov prospect. Vesuvius is about 
three thousand six hundred feet in 
height, and of course does put rank 
among the greater mountains; byt 
its situ:tiond is so advantageous, that 
the scene which it unfolds to th 
eye probably surpasses that dis. 
played from any other eminence. 
‘Lhe prospect includes N ‘ples, with 
Hs uy, Us islands, and its border 
ing promontories; the whole ot 
tial delicious region justly dene- 
migated the Campania Felice, wit) 
ity numberless towns and town-like 
Villages. It loses itself in the in- 
mensity of the sea on one s de, and 
on the other is bordered by the 
Apensipes, forwing a semicireuler 
rame of various tints and bold oul- 
line. J own I do not admire viess 
taken fiom very elevated pouts; 
they indeed give a very good geo- 
graphical idea of the tace of a coun- 
try, but they destroy all the tliu- 
sions of rural beauty, reduce hilis 
and vales to the same level, avid 
confound all the graceful swells and 
hollows of an undulated country a 
ove .'ull flat surface. | 
«© The most interesting object 
seen from the suminit of Vesuvics 
i. the mountain itself, tora to preee 
by a series of convulsions, 3° 
strewed with itsown ruins, Vesuvius 
may be said to have two sumeils 
the cone which ] have described, 
and a ridge separated trom it by 4 
alled Monte Somm, 


deep valley, ¢ Dom 
from a town that stands on 11s side 


The distance between these 7 
summits is in a straight line, nearly 


three thousand feet. The ridge re 
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the side towards the cone presents 
asteep, TUL ged, barren precipice; on 
the other side, it shelves gently to- 
wards the plain, and is covered with 
verdure and villages. ‘The valley or 
deep dell that winds between these 
eminences is a desolate hollow, 
formed entirely of calcined stones, 
cinders, aud ashes, and resembles a 
yast sudterra.eous forge, the rocky 
root of which has given way, aud 
admitted light from above.  Llence 
it is conjectured, that it is part of 
the terior of the inoublain, as the 
ridge that borders 1, oF the Monte 
Summa, is the reaivant of the ex- 
terior, or original surface so much 
celebrated for its beauty and fert- 
lity, previous to the eruption of the 
year 79 of the Christian era. Its 
wdeed probable, that the throws 
and convul-ions of the mountain in 
that first tremendous explosion may 
have toially shattered its upper 
parts, While the vast ejection of 
ashes, cluders, ignited stones, and 
melted minerals, must have icit a 
large void in its centre. One entire 
side of the mountain seems to have 
been consumed, or scattered around 
on this occasion, while the other 
rematus in Monte Somma. The 
cavity thus formed was filled up in 
part by the matter ejected in sub- 
sequent eruptions, and = graduaily 
faised into the present cone, which 
however varies its shape with every 
bew agitation, and increases or 
diminishes, according to the quan- 
Wy of materials thiown out by the 
mountain, ven in the last erup- 
Won, it lost a@ Considerable share of 
Welevation, as the greater part of 
IL alier having been raised and kept 
Wispended in the air for some mi- 
ates, sunk into the crater and al- 
Most hiled its cavity. The fire 
aging in the gulph below having 
Mius lost its vent, burst through the 


flank of the mountain, and ponred 
out a torrent of lava that, as it 
rolled down the declivity, swept all 
before ii, and in its way to the sea 
destroyed the greater part of Torre 
del Greco, 

“Tt is not my intention to de- 
scribe the phenomena of Vesuvius, 
or to relate the details of its erups 
tions, which have been very nume- 
rous siuvee the first recorded. in his- 
tory in the reign of ‘Titus, so well 
described by Pliny the younger in 
two weli-known epistles to ‘Tacitus. 
I shall only observe that although 
this eraption be the first of which 
we have an account, yet Vesuvius 
had all the features of a volcano, 
and particularly the traces of a 
crater, from time immemorial, Stra- 
bo speaks of it as being hollowed 
out into caverns, and having the 
appearances of being preyed upon 
by internal fires; and Florus relates 
a stratagem employed by a Roman 
othccr, wha, he says, conducted a 
body of men through the cavities 
and subterraneous passages of that 
mountain. These vestiges, howe 
ever, ocither disfigured its form nor 
checked its fertility; and it is re- 
presented as a secne of beauty and 
abundance, covered with villas and 
enlivened by population, when the 
eruption burst forth with more sud- 
denness and more fury than any 
similar catastrophe on record. The 
darkness, the flames, the agitation, 
the uproar that accompanied this 
explosion, and extended its devasta- 
tion and its terror so widely, might 
naturely excite among many of the 
degenerate and epicurean Romans 
that frequented the Campanian 
coasts, the opinion that the period 
of universal destruction was ar- 
rived, and that the atoms which 
formed the world were about to 
dissolve their fortuitous combina- 

tion, 
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tion, and plunge the universe once 
more into chaos. 

“ The last eruption took place in 
1794; the ashes, cinders, and even 
water, thrown from the mountain 
did considerable damage to the 
towns of Somma, Otiaiano, and all 
the circumjacent region; but the 
principal mischief was, as usual, 
occasioned by the lava, rivers of 
which, as 1 heve alieady related, 
poured down the scutherw side of 


the mountain. “Pkese an’ several! 


ol! sorrents of similar matter, but 
Carhier date, are seen tom the sum- 
mit, and mey be traced from their 
so’. throvs the whole of their 
pleyress, Which generally termi- 
hates in th hey are narrow 
at first, “-at expand 4s they advance, 


and a) pear like so many tracks of 
rich biack nrould just turned up by 
the plough. When their destruc- 
tive effects are considered, one is 
surp’ ized to see villas placed in their 
windings, vineyards waving over 
their boiders, and towns rising in 
the very middle of their channels. 
Jo trath, ravaved and tortured as 
the vicinity of Vesuvius has been 
for so many ages, it must appear 
singular, that it has not been aban- 
doned by its inhabitants, and con- 
signed to the genius of fire and de- 
solation as his own peculiar terri- 
tory. But such is the iichness of 
the seil, anc so slight the damages 
occasioned by the volcano, when 
compared to the produce of the lands 
fertilized Ly its ashes; so delightful 
is the situation, and of ifs nunyerous 
inhabitants so small the number 
that suffer bv its agiiations, that the 
evil wher divested of its terrife 
appearances seems 4m ordinary cas 
lamity, no. exceeding in mischief 
the accidents of fire and inundation 


—s 
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so common in northern countries. 
The alarm is indeed great on the 
approach of an eruption, because it 
Is usually preceded by earthquakes; 
but when once the fermenting mat. 
ter finds vent, the general danger is 
considered as over, and the progress 
of the phenomena becomes an ob. 
ject of mere curiosity to all, ex. 
cepting io the cultivators of the 
sauds which the lava actually rolig 
over, or seems likely to ravage iv 
its progress. 

** We descended the cone or up. 
per part of toe mountain with great 
Case and rapttty, as the ashes 
yielding to the tread prevented slip- 
ping, and ewabled us to hasten oar 
pace without danger. From the 
Atrio dei Cavalli we proceeded to- 
wards a bed of lava ejected in the 
last eruption, and found its appear- 
ance very different trom that which 
we had observed from the summit. 
From thence it resembled long 
stripes or new ploughed land; here 
it was like the surface of a dark 
muddy stream convulsed by a hur- 
ricane, and frozen in a state of agt- 
tation; presenting rough broken 
masses rolling over each other, with 
a huge fragment rising above the 
rest here and there, like a vast wave 
distorted by the tempest and con- 
gealed in ifs fall. ‘he exterior parts 
of this once liquid torrent of fre 
are cold, but the sand produced by 
the friction and crumbling of the 
interior parts, although it is now 
eight years since the eruption, 8 
stil! too hot fo hold in the hand, 4 
is indeed the earth itself under, oF 
in immcdiate contact with these 
once glowing masses. We conti- 
nued our descent, and again reached 
Portici about eleven o'clock. 
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On Travian LireRATURE. 


{From the same. ] 


« Y ANGUAGE is only the ve- 

hicle of instruction, and the 
sweetest dialect that ever graced the 
lips of mortals, if not ennobled by 
genius and consecrated by wisdom, 
may be heard with as muca indif- 
ference as the warblings of the birds 
of the forest. Fortunately for Italy, 
if the Goddess of Liberty has twice 
smiled, the Sun of Science also has 
twice risen on her favoured regions, 
and the happy periods of Augustus 
and of Leo, have continued through 
all succeeding ages, to amuse and to 
instruct mankiid. If the Greek 
language can boast the first, and 
Latin the second, Italian may glory 
inthe third epic poem; and Lasso, 
ia the opinion of all candid critics, 
has an undoubted-right to sit next 
in honour aad in fame to his country- 
man Virgil. Dante and Arivosto 
have claims of a different, perhaps 
Dot an inferior, nature, and in origi- 
pality and grandeur the former, in 
variety and imagery the latter, stands 
unrivalled. trarca has all the 
tenderness, all the delicacy of Ca- 
lullus Tibuilus aad Propertius with- 
out their foulness and effeminacy ; 
he seeins to have felt the softness of 
love without any mixture of its sen- 
suality ; he has even raised it above 
itself, as I have observed elsewhere, 
and superadded to that erace and 
beauty, which have ever been 
deemed its appropriate ornaments, 
some of fhe charms of. virtue, and 
“en a certain religious solemnity. 
Nor has the renius of Trahan poesy, 
as if exhaust: d by the etfort, expired 
With these, the first and the most 


illustrious of her offspring. The 
same spirit has continued to inspire 
a succession of poets in évery dif- 
ferent branch of that divine art, from 
Boccacio and Guarini down to Al- 
fieriand Metastasio, all Phelo digna 
locuti, all inimitable in their different 
talents, equal perhaps to their cele- 
brated predecessors in the same 
career and in the same country, and 
undoubtedly superior both in num- 
ber and in originality to the bards 
of the northern regions. 

‘The French, who glory, and 
not without reason, in their cran 
tical writers, have often reproache 
the Italians with the barrenness of 


A 


their literature in this re spect, and 
have even ventured to ussert. that i¢ 


procecded froin some inherent de- 
fect, from some want of energy or 
of pliability in the formation of their 

But the janguace of 
Dante and of Ariosto wants neither 
of these quatities; it lias assumed all 
the ease and the grace of ‘Terence, in 
the comedies of Gherarco di Rossis 
in the tragedies of Alfieri it appears 
im all the diguity and ibe strensih of 
Sophocles, and simplicity, tender. 
ness, and delicacy, are the tnsepara- 
ble attendants of the virgin muse of 
Metastasio, It is indeed useless to 
enlarge on the excellency of {alan 
poctry: its superiority is admitted, 
and call must be the car, ana un- 
musical the soul, which do not per- 
ceive in the chaut of the Hesperia 
Muse 2 glow and a harmouy pecultar 
to the age aud country which in- 
spired the divine strains of Virgil 
and of Horace. 
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Namoane haud tibi vultus cals . , 

: ; E tial of di-senss wn — ; 
Mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat; O Ma, res 7 J a ON, and a dk pth of 
ne search pecultar to himself Guic. 


Et Phocbi sorcr! JEn. lib. 1. ciatdini, with the Penetration of 
acitus, unites the fulness (locte 
‘But tue reader, if not better “ertas) of Titus Livivs, aud like 
versed in Italian literature than most im possesses the inagic power of 
of our travellers, will be surprised tansforming the relation into action 
to hear that Italy is as rich in and the readers juto spectators, 
history as in poetry, and that in the This historian has been reproached 
former as well as in the latter, she With the length and intricacy of ys 
nay claim a superiority not easily sentences, a defect considerably i. 
cispuied over every other country, Cteased by the number of paren. 
Every republic, and almest every theses with which they are, not un. 
town has its historian, and most of !fequently, embarrassed. The te. 
these historians, though their subject proach is not without foundation, 
may sometimes appear too confined, But it must be remembered that bis 
possess the information and the Roman master is not entirely exempt 
talents requisite to render their from the same defect, and that‘n 
works both instructive and amusing. neither, does it impede the fluency, 
The greater states can boast of OF weaken the interest of the narra. 
authors egual to their reputation; tion. ‘The greatest fault of the 
while numberless writers of the first Florentine historian is the frequency 
rate abilities have devoted their Of bis studied speeches, a fault into 
time and their powers to the records Which he was betrayed by his admi- 
of their country at large, and related ration of the ancients, and by that 
its vicissitudes with all the spirit of passionate desire of imitating them, 
ancient, and with all the precision —Which is its natural consequence, 
of modern times. In these cursory But his harangucs have their advan- 
observations, a few instances only tages, and, like those of Livius and 
can be expected, but the few which of Thucydides, not only furnish 
I am about to produce are sufficient examples of eloquence, but abound 
to establish the precedency of Italian in maxims of public policy and of 
historians. sound philosophy. Machiavelli ranks 
‘** Paolo Sarpi, in depth, anima- high as an historian, and may be 
tion and energy, is represented by considered as the rival of Tacitus, 
the Abbé Mabiy, no incompetent whom he iraitates, not indeed * 
judge, as unrivalled, and proposed — the dignity and extent of his subject, 
as amodel of excellence in the ait of _ nor in the veracity of his statements, 
unravelling the intricacies of mis- but in the concise and pithy style of 
representation and party spirit. Car- his narraton. 
dinal Pailavicini treated the same «« These historians were preceded 
subject as Paolo Sarpi, with candor, and tollowed by others of er 
eloquence and judgment, and his and celebrity little inferior; sve 
style and manner are supposed to were the judicious paaig 
combine together with great felicity, Naples, Angelo de Costanz0; nd 
the ease and the dignity tbat became Cardinal Bembo, Morosin’, sn 
the subject and the historian. Gian- Paruta of Venice ; we ba 
PONE possesses nearly the same qua- Ammirato of Tuscany, F arty f 


Sal ae , ard rio «(0 
lilies, and adds to them animpar- Florence ; Bernardino a lan; 
Fe | , 
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Milan; and in general history, Tar- 

nota and - Campagna, not to 
mention Davila and the Cardinal 
Rentivoglio. In each of these histo- 
rians, the Italian critics discover some 

uliar features, some characteristic 
touches exclusively their own; while 
in gli they observe the principal ex- 
cdiencics of the historic art, diseri- 
minauen os pel raits, judicious ar- 


rangemes's in facls, and in style, 
pure ! correct HEUILE, ‘I hese 
writers, it is trae, flourished for the 
great part, ata time, whe 1) Italian 
literetuce Vas an its meridiau glory, 
that during tbe fiiteenth, six- 
tee’)! and pteeth ¢ uturies ; 


but lost lid pO Cease with 
*s Ttalvin the eighteenth 


camry upenk.s itened by bistory or 


them, nor \ 


goprocuctive of venus. 

“Were Ito mention the learned 
and judicious Mu aturi only, and 
dese the list of Htalian historians 
with iis name, [ shouid not be 
called upon for any further proof of 
the superiority of the Italians in the 
research and combination that con- 
stitute the execlience of this branch 
of literature. So extensive is the 
tradition, so copious the infurma- 
tion, so judicious the selection, and 
solid the criticism, that reign 
throughout the whole of this vo- 
luminous author's writings, that his 
works may be considered in them- 
elves as a vast and well disposed 
library, containing all the docu- 
ments of Italian history and antiqui- 
tes, and all the reflections which 
they must suggest to a mind of great 
aod extensive observation. 

“ But to the name of Muratori, I 
Pill add another equally illustrious 
in the annals of literature, and like 
t capable, even single, of fixing the 
reputation of a language of less in- 
mnsic merit than Italian; I mean 
Traboschi, the author of numerous 
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works, but known principally for 
his Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 
This work takes in the whole history 
of Italian literature both ancient 
and modern, and contains an ac- 
count of the commencement and 
progress of each science, of the 
meins by which knowledge was 
promoted, of libraries and literary 
establishments, of the lives, the 
works, and the characters of great 
authors; in sbert, of persons, revo- 
lutions, eveuts, and discoveries, con- 
nected with the fate of literature. 
It begins with the first dawn of 
science and taste in Rome, and 
fojlows their increase, decline, 
and revival during the succeeding 
ages; of course it includes a con- 
siderable portion of the general 
history of the country at each epoch, 
and conducts the reader from the 
first Punic war over the immense 
space of twenty intervening cen- 
turies down to the eighteenth. Few 
works have been planned upon a 
scale more extensive, and none exes 
cuted in a more masterly manner, 
A strict adherence to veracity; a 
thorough acquaintance with the 
subject in all its details; a spirit of 
candour raised far above the in- 
fluence of party; a discernment in 
criticism, deep and correct; and, 
above all, a clear and unbiassed 
judgment, princitpium et fons recte 
scribendi, pervade every part of this 
astonishing work, and give it a per- 
fection very unusual io literary pro- 
ductions so comprehensive and so 
complicated. ‘The style, according 
to the opinion of Italian critics, is 
pure, easy, and rapid, tree alike 
trom the wit that dazzles and the 
pomp that encumbers, yet *graced 
with such ornaments as rise spon- 
taneously from the natore of the 
subject. On the whole, it may be 
considered as one of the noblest and 

most 
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most interesting works ever pub- 
lished, and far superior to any bhis- 
torical or critical performance in 
any other language. The author 
intended it as a vindication of the 
claims of his country to the first 
honours in literature, and has, by 
establishing those claims, erected to 
its glory a monument as durable as 


human language, and appropriated 


for ever to Italy the title cf Mother 
of the Arts and Sciences, and In- 
structress of Mankind. 

“The work of Abate D. G. 
Andres Dell ‘Oregine, di progressi 
e dello Stato di ogni Letteratura, is 
a noble, an extensive, and a very 
masterly performance. I have 
already spoken of the Revoluzioni 
D'ltalia, by the Abate Denina; I 
need only say that to perspicuity 
and manly simplicity this author 
adds a great share of political saya- 
city, and a sound philosophic spirit. 
The same qualities are predominant 
in his discourses, Sopra le Vicende 
della Letteratura, a work which 
comprises, in a small compass, a 
grcat mass of information, and may 
be considered as a compendious 
history, and at the same time, asa 
very masterly review, of literature 
in general. 

‘‘ In antiquities the Italians are 
rich to superabundance, and can 
produce more authors of this de- 
scription not only than any one, but 
than all the other nations of Europe 
together. Among them we may 
rank the illustrious names of Mura- 
tori, Maffei, Mazzochi. Carli, and 
Paciaudi, to which many more 
might be added were it not univer- 
sally acknowledged that the study 
of antiquities called forth by so 
many motuves and by so many 
objects, is an indigenous plant in 
italy, and flourishes there as in its 
native climate, 
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iti F r _ 7 
PO > tae years political 
‘ AVOUTite syb. 
ject on the continent, and jp . 
some French writers have acquired 
considerable Teputation. In this 
respect, a8 i many others, the 
French may be more bold, more 
lively, and perhaps more entertain. 
ing, because more paradoxical ; but 
the man who wishes to be guided 
by experience and not by theory, 
who prefers the safe, the generous 
principles of Cicero and of Plato, to 
the dangerous theories of Rousseau 
and of Sieyes, will also prefer the 
Italian to the French economists. 
Of the former the number is great, 
and from them bas been exiracted 
and printed in sets, as Classics, (in 
which Jight indeed they are con- 
sidered,) a select number of the 
best, whose works form a collection 
of about filty volumes octavo, 

** Iu Essays, Treatises, Journals, 
and Reviews, the Italians first led 
the way, and still equal every other 
nation. In the Sciences, they have 
been considered as deficient, but 
this opinion can be entertained only 
by persons imperfectly acquainted 
with Italian literature. To be con- 
vinced that it is without foundation, 
we need only enumerate the astro- 
nomers, mathematicians, geogra- 
phers, and natural philosophers, 
who have flourished in Italy from 
the time of Galileo to the present 
period; and among them we shail 
find a sufficient number of justly 
celebrated names to vindicate the 
reputation of their country, and (0 
justify its claim to scientihe honours. 

«© Here indeed, as upon another 
occasion, I must observe that Italian 
literature has been traduced, because 
its treasures are unknown ; and that 
the language itself has been deemed 
unfit for research and argument, 


because too often employed as the 
yelucle 
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sebicle of amorous ditties and of 
melody. ‘This prejudice 
is owing 2) cst us in some degree 
to the influence o! French fashions 
gad opinions, which commenced at 
the Restorauon, iacreascd by 
the Revolution, and was strengthen- 


eflemin.' 


ej and extended in such a manner 
by the example of court sycophants, 
and by the writings of couruy 


guthors, that b! ncely became a con- 
stituent part of a geotcet education, 
and some tincture of its literature 
was deemed a gecessary accomplish- 
ment. Thence, French criticiso: had 
yired weight, and the opinions 
of Boileav, Bouhours, Dubos, &e. 
became axioms in the literary world, 
Kither from jealousy or from igno- 
rance, or trom a mixture of both, 
these critics speak of Italian literae 
ture with contempt, and take every 
geeasion of vilifying the best and 
noble-t compositions of its authors. 
Hence the contemptuous appella- 
tion of tinsel, given by the French 
atirist to the strains (durea dicta) 
of Tasso, an appellation as inappli- 
able as it is insolent, which must 
have been dictated by envy, and 
can be repeated by ignorance only, 
“ The flippant petulancy of these 
titicisms might prrhaps recom- 
mend them to the Fre: ch public, 
especially as they flattered the na- 
tional vanity, by depreciating the 
glory of a rival, or rather a superior 
country; but it is difficult to con- 
cive how they came to be so 
generally circulated and adopted in 
England; and it is not without 
ome degree of patriot indignation, 
that we see Dryden bend his own 
tronger judgment, and Pope submit 
his hiner taste, to the dictates of 
French essayists, and to the asser- 
"ons of Parisian poets. Addison, 
though in other respects an Anti- 
Gallican, and strongly influenced by 
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those Jaudable prejudices, to use his 
own expression, which naturally 
cleave to the heart of a true-born 
Briton, here condescended to follow 
the crowd, and resigning bis own 
better lights and superior informa. 
iion, adopted without examination, 
the opinions of the French school. 
This tame, servile spirit of imitation 
became in a short time general, and 
not enly contributed to give the 
language of our enemies that cur- 
rency of which they are now so 
proud, but restrained the flight of 
Briish genius, and kept it confined 
iu ihe trammels of French rules and 
of French example. 

‘¢ Elow detrimental, in fact, this 
imitative spirit has been to our nae 
tional literature will appear evident, 
if we compare the authors, who 
were formed in the Italian school, 
with those who fashioned their pro- 
ductions on French models. To 
say nothing of Chaucer, who bor- 
rowed both his manner and _ his 
subject from Italy, or of Shakspeare, 
whose genius, like that of Homer, 
was fed, as the luminaries of heaven, 
by sources secret and inexhaustible; 
I need only mention the names of 
Spencer and of Milton, two tower- 
ing spirits, who soar far above com- 
petition, and from their higher 
spheres look down upon the humbler 
range of Pope and of Dryden. Yet 
Spencer and Milton are disciples of 
the Tuscan sages, and look up with 
grateful acknowledgment to their 
Ausonian masters. Waller and 
Cowley pursued the same path 
though at a respectful distance, and 
certainly not, passibus @quis: es- 
pecially as in the time of the latter, 
French fashion began to spread its 
baneful influence over English lite- 
rature. Then came the gossamer 


breed of courtly poetasters, who for- 
getting, or perhaps not knowing,that 
The 
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* 
The sterling bullion of one Pritish line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through 
whole pages shine ; 


derived their pretty thoughts from 
French madrigals, and modelled 
their little asinds, as they borrowed 
their dress from French puppets. 1 
mean not to say that [talian was 
utterly neglected during this long 
period, because I am aware that at 
all times it was considered as an 
accomplishinent ornamental to all, 
and indispensably necessary to those 
who visit Italy. But thongh the 
language of Italy was known, ‘ils 
literature was neglected; so that 
not its historians only were forgotten, 
but of all the treasures of its divine 
poesy little was ever cited or ad- 
mired excepting a few airs from the 
opera, or some love-sick and eflemi- 
nate sonnets selected from the minor 
poets. French literature” was the 
so'e object of the attention of our 
writers, and from it they derived 
that cold correctness which seems 
to be the prevailing feature of most 
of the authors of the first part of 
the eighteenth century. 

‘* Nor was this frigidity the only 
or the greatest evil that resulted 
from the then prevailing partiality 
for French literature. ‘The spirit of 
infidelity had already infected some 
of the jieading writers of that vola- 
tile nation, and continued to spread 
its poison imperceptibly, but «ffec- 
tualiy, till the latter years of the 
reign of Louis the Fifteenth, when 
most of the academicians had, 
through interest or vanity, ever the 
predominant passion in a French 
bosom, ranged themselves under 
the banners of Voltaire, and had 
became real or pretended sceptics. 
The works of the subalterns, it is 
true, were much praised but little 
read by their partisans; and Helve- 
tius, Freret, Du Maillet, with fatty 
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’ 
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re Seg is a 

' in dust and 
silerce on the Upper shelves of 
public libraries, the common ‘is 
tory of deceased authors, But the 
wit and ribaldry of their chief Con. 
tinued to amuse and to Captivate 
the gay, the voluptuous, and the 
iguorant ; to dictate the ton, that is, 
to prescribe opinions and style to 
the higher circles ; and by making 
impiety current in good company, 
to give it the greatest recOmmienda- 
trots it could possess in the eyes of 
his countrymen, the sanction of 
Fashion. 

** Such was the state of Opinion 
in France when two persons of very 
different tastes and characters in 
other respects, but equally enslaved 
to vanity and to pride, visited that 
country—I mean Hume and Gid- 
bon, who, though Britons in general 
are little inclined to bend their 
necks to the yoke of foreign 
teachers, meanly condescended to 
sacrifice the independence of their 
own understanding and the religion 
of their country to the flatteries and 
the sophisms of Parisian atheists. 
These two renegadoes joived in the 
views of their foreign associates, 
undertook to propagate atheistic 
principles among their countrymen, 
and taithful to the engagement, en- 
deavoured in all their works to 
instil doubt and indifference ito 
the minds of their readers, and by 
secret and almost imperceptible arts, 
gradually to undermine | heir attach- 
ment to revealed religion. Hints, 
sneers, misrepresentation, and an 
geration, concealed under affect 
candour, pervade almost every page 
of their very popular but most ‘ea 
nicious histories; and if the mischie 
of these works, however great, ° 
not equal to the wishes of tbeir 


4 . . . ‘ ihe 
authors, it is entirely owing ° 
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sense and the spirit of religion 
go patural to the minds of English- 
men. ‘This wise and happy temper, 
the source and security of public 
and private felicity, the nation owes 
to Providence ; the desolating duc- 
wines of incredulity, Hume and 
Gibbon, and their disciples, borrow- 
ed from France and its academies, 
Italian literature is exempt from 
this infection: its general tendency 
is religious; all its great authors 
have been distinguished by a steady 
and enlightened piety, and their 
works naturally tend to clevate the 
mind of the reader and to fix his 
thoughts on the noble destinies of 
the human race; an unspeakable 
advantage in a downward and per- 
verse age, when men, formed in 
rain with ‘ looks erect and counte- 
nance sublime,’ confine their views 
to the earth, and voluntarily place 
themselves on a level with the 
beasts that perish. 

“To reiurn.—Gray, who seems 
to have conceived, while in Italy, a 
partiality for its poetry, soon dis- 
covered the treasures which it con- 
tains; and first, I believe, attempt- 
ed to copy the manner and to revive 
the taste that had formed the 
princes of English verse, and given 
them that boldness and that sub- 
limity which foreigners now con- 
sider as their characteristic qualities. 
liis school inherited his partiality, 
and the study of Italian began to 
revive gradually, though its progress 
was slow unti! the pubiication of the 
Lite of Lorenzo de Medici; a work 
which evidently awakened the 
slumbering curiosity of the nation, 
aod once more turned their eyes to 
lialy, the great parent and nurse 
of laneuages, of laws, of arts, and 
of sexnces, Since the appearance 
of that publication, many champions 
have ariscn to support the united 
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of taste and of [talian, end have dis- - 
played talents which might have 
obtained success with fewer advan- 
tages on their side, but with so 
many, could not fail to triumph. 
Among these the public is mueh 
indebted to Mr. Mathias, and to the 
author of the Pursuits of Literature, 
(quocungue gaudet nomine) who 
have struggled with unabating zeal 
to turn the attention of the public 
from the frippery and the tinsel of 
France to the sterling ore of Italy, 
and to place the literature of that 
country in the rank due to its 
merit, that is, next to the emana- 
tions of Greek and Roman genius. 
‘‘[t is indeed much to be re- 
eretted that a language so harmoni- 
ous in sound, so copious in words, 
so rich in literature, and at the 
sane time so intimately connected 
with the ancient dialect of Europe 
and its modern derivatives, as to 
serve as a key both to one and to 
the others, should have been forced 
from its natural rank, and obliged 
to yield its place to a language far 
inferior to it in all these respects, 
aud for many reasons not worth the 
time usually allotted to it in fash- 
ionable education. The great ad- 
mirers of French, that is, the 
French critics themselves, do not 
pretend to found its supposed uni- 
versality on its istrinsic superiority. 
In fact, not to speak of the rough 
combinations of letters, the indis- 
tinct articulation of many syllables, 
the peculiar sound of some vowels, 
the suppression, not of letters only, 
but of whole syllables, and the 
almost insuperable difficulties which 
arise from these peculiarities to 
foreigners studying this language ; 
the perpetual recurrence of nasal 
sounds, the most disagreeable that 
can proceed from htman organs, 
predominating as it does throughout 
the 
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the whole language, is sufficient 
alone to deprive it of all claim to 
sweetness and to melody. Some 
authors, | know, and many French 
critics discover in it a natural and 
logical construction, which, as they 
pretend, gives to it, when managed 
by a skilful writer, a clearness and 
a perspicuity which is scarcely to be 
equalled in Latin and Greck, and 
may be sought for in all modern 
dialects. This claim has been boldly 
advanced on one side and feebly 
contested on the other, though 
many of my readers, who have 
perhaps amused themselves with 
French authors for many a year, 
may perhaps have never yet observ- 
ed this peculiar excellence, nor dis- 
covered that the French language 
invariably follows the natural course 
of our ideas, and the process of 
grammatical construction. 

«« | mean not to aispute this real 
or imaginary advantage ; especially 
as the discussion unavoidably in- 
volves a long metaphysical question 
relative to the natural order of ideas 
and the best correspording arrange- 
ment of words; but I must observe, 
that to be confined to one mode of 
construction only, however excelent 
it may be, is a defect; because it 
deprives poetry and eloquence of 
one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of harmony and of descrip- 
tion, I mean Inversion: and be- 
cause it removes the distinction of 
styles, and brings all composition 
down to the same monotonous level. 
In fact, French poets have long 
complained of the tame uniform 
genius of their language, and French 
critics have been obliged. however 
reluctantly, to acknowledge that it 
has no poetic style; and if the 
reader wishes to see how well found- 
ed these complaints are, and how 
just this acknowledgment, he need 
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only consult the ingenious transla. 
tor of Virgil's Georgics by the Abbé 
de Lille. In the preface he will 
hear the Critic lameniing the diff. 
culties imposed upon bin by the 
nature of his language; and in the 
eng he will admire the 
) V hi 
noel ra br sepr 
irs, (vainly indced,) to transfag 
the spirit, the variety, the colourj 
of the original into the dull, lifeless 
imitation. If he has failed, he has 
failed only comparatively ; for his 
translation is the best in the French 
language, and to all the excellencies 
of which such a translation is sug. 
ceptible, adds the pecul ar graces of 
ease and propriety. He had all the 
talents necessary on his side, taste, 
judgment and enthusiasm; but bis 
materials were frai!, and bis Jan- 
guage, Phalt mnondum _patiens, 
sunk under the weight of Roman 
genius. Jf ether proofs of the feeble- 
ness of the French Iznguage, and of 
its inadequacy to the purposes of 
poetry, were requisite, we need only 
open Boileau's translation of Lon- 
ginus, and we shall there find innu- 
merable instances of failure, which, 
as they cannot be ascribed to the 
translator, must originate from the 
innate debility ot the language 
itself. 
« Tn consequence of this irremedi- 
able defect the French have no poeti- 
cal translation of Homer nor of Tasso; 
nor had they of Virgil or of Milton, 
till the Abbé De Lille attempted to 
introduce them to bis countrymen 
in a French dress. But, both the 
Roman and the British poet seem 
alike to have disdained the trammels 
of Gallic rhime, and turned away 
indignant from the translator, who 
presumed to exhibit their majestic 
forms masked and distorted to the 
ublic. ‘The exertions of the Abbe 
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hat even Ais talents and ingenuity 
were incapable of communicating to 
the language of his country energy 
yfficient to express the divine sen- 
iments and the sublime imagery of 
Virgil and of Milton. In this 

ct Italian is more fortunate, 
aod seems formed to command alike 
the regions of poetry and of prose, 
It adapts itself to all the purposes 
of argumentation or of ornament, 
and submits with grace and dignity 
to whatever constraction the poet, 
the orator, or the metaphysician 
chooses to impose upon it. 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 
T itulius, 4—2- 


In fact this language has retained a 
considerable portion of the boldness 
and the liberty of the mother tongue, 
ad moves along with a freedom 
which her tame rival would attempt 
in vain to imitate. 

“] have hinted at the difficulty 
of the 'rench language, which is ia 
reality so great as to become a 
srious defect, and a solid ground 
ofobjection. This difficulty arises, 
in the first place, from the general 
complication of its grammar, the 
multiplicity of its rules, and the 
frequency of exceptions; and in the 
next place, from the nature of 
xveral sounds peculiar, I believe, to 
it. Such are some vowels, particu- 
atlya@andu; and such also many 
diphthonys, as ieu, eu, oi, not to 
mention the J mouilié, the e muet, 
and various syllables of nasal and 
indistinct utterance, together with 
ihe different sounds of the same 
vowels and diphthongs in different 
combinations, J speak not of these 
sounds as agreeable or disagreeable 
lo the ear, but only as difficult, and 
much so as to reader it almost im- 
possible for a foreigner ever to pro- 
bounce French with ease and strict 
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propriety. Here again Italian has 
the advantage. Its sounds are all 
open and labial; it flows naturally 
from the organs, and requires 
nothing more than time and ex- 
pansion. Its vowels have invariably 
the same sound, and that sound may 
be found in almost every language. 
The nose and the throat, those bag- 
pipe instruments of French utter- 
ance, have no share in its articula- 
tion; no grouped consonants stop 
its progress; no indistinct murmurs 
choke its closes: it glides from the 
lips with facility, and it delights the 
ear with its fulness, its softness, and 
its harmony. As its grammar ap- 
proaches nearer Latin, it is more 
congenial to our infant studies, and 
miay therefore be acquired with the 
greater facility. 

“In speaking of French litera. 
ture I wish to be impartial; and 
most willingly acknowledge that 
our rivals are a sprightly and inge- 
nious nation; that they have long 
cultivated the arts and sciences, and 
cultivated them with success; that 
their literature is an inexhaustible 
source of amusement and instruc- 
tion; and that several of their 
writers rank among the great 
teachers and the benefactors of 
mankind. But after this acknow- 
ledgment, I must remind them that 
the Italians were their masters in 
every art and science, and that 
whatever claims they may have to 
literary merit and reputation, they 
owe them entirely to their first 
instractors. Here indeed Voltaire 
himself, however jealous on other 
occasions of the prerogatives of his 
own language, confesses the obliga- 
tion, and candidly declares that 
France is indebted to [taly for her 
arts, her sciences, and even for her 
civilization. In truth, the latter 
country had basked in the sunshine 
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of science at least two centuries, 
ere one solitary ray had beamed 
upon the former ; and she had pro- 
duced poets, historians and philoso- 
phers, whose fame emulates the 
glory of the ancients, ere the lan- 
guage of France was comuinitted to 
paper, or deemed fit for any purpose 
higher than the diaries of a Joinville, 
or the songs of the Troubadours. 
To enter into a regular comparison 
of the principal authors in these 
languages, and to weigh their re- 
spective merits in the scale of criti- 
cism would be an occupation equally 
amusing and instructive, but at the 
same time it would require more 
leisure than the traveller can com- 
mand, and a work far more com- 
prehensive than the present, intend- 
ed merely to throw out hints which 
the reader may verify and improve 
at discretion, as the subject may 
hereatter invite, I must therefore 
confine myself to a very few re- 
marks, derived principally from 
French critics, and consequently of 
considerable weight, because ex- 
torted, it must seein, by the force of 
truth from national vanity. The 
authority of Voltaire may not perhaps 
be Jooked upon as decisive, because 
however solid his judgment, and 
however fine his taste, he too often 
sacrificed the dictates of both to the 
passion or the whim of the moment, 
and too frequently gave to interest, 
to rancour, and to party, what he 
owed to truth, to letters, ard to 
mankind, But, it must be re- 
membered that these detects, while 
they lower his authority as a critic, 
also obscure his reputation as an 
historian, and deprive French litera- 
ture of the false lustre which it bas 
acquired from his renown. And 
indeed, if impartiality be essential 
to history, Voltaire must forteit the 
appellation of historian, as his His- 
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torre Generale is one Continued 
satire upon religion, intended } . 
deceitful author not to informa the 
understanding, but to Pervert the 
faith of the reader, Hence the 
Abbé Mably, in his INevious re 
flections on history, thoug’ not ye 

hostile to the unbelieving mn 
censures the above-mentioned work 
with some severity, without con. 
descending to enter into the details 
of criticism. 

“ The same author speaks of the 
other historians of his language with 
contempt, and from the general 
sentence excepts the Abbé Vertot 
and Fleury only; exceptions which 
prove at the same time the critic’s 
judgment and impartiality ; for few 
writers equal the former in rapidity, 
selection, and interest, and none 
surpass the latter in erudition, good 
sense, and simplicity. The same 
Abbé prefers the History of the 
Council of Trent, by the well known 
Father Paolo Sarpi, to all the his- 
tories compiled in his own language, 
and represents it as a model of nar 
ration, argument, and observation. 
We may subscribe to the opinion of 
this judicious critic, so well versed 
in the literature of his own country, 
without the least hesitation, and 
extend to Italian history in general 
the superiority which he allows to 
one only, and one who is not the 
first of Italian historians, either 1 
eloquence or in impartiality. 

«* In one species of history, indeed, 
the Italians justly claim the honour 
both of invention and of pre-em- 
nence, and this honour, not France 
only but England must, | believe, 
concede without contest. I allade 
to critical biography, 2 branch 
history in tue highest degree 1 
structive and entertaming, employ: 
ed in Italy at a very early period, 
aad carried to the highest perfection 
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by the late learned Tirabosch. In 
French, few productions of the 


‘ind exist: pevhaps the panegyrical 


discourses pronounced in the French 
Academy border nearest upon it ; 
hut these Compositions, though re- 
commended by the names of Fon- 
ene'le, Massillon, Flechier, Mar- 
mootel, and so many other i!lus- 
trious academicians, are too glitter- 
ing, (oo artificial and refined, as well 
gs too trivial and transient in their 
very nature, to excite much interest, 
orto fix the attention of the critic. 
In our own language Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets present a fair 
object of comparison, as far as the 
plan extends, and perhaps in point 
of execution may be considered by 
many of my readers as masterly 
pieces of style, of jadgment,and even 
of eloquence, equal, if not superior, 
to the Italian, But as the narrow 
where of the English biographer 
finksinto insignificance, when com- 
pared to the vast orbit of the [Italian 
historian, so their works bear no 
proportion, and cannot of course be 
considered as objects of comparison. 
With regard to the execution, 
Johnson, without deubt, surprises 
aod almost awes the reader, by the 
weight of his arguments, by the 
wength of his expression, and by the 
wiform majesty of his language; 
bat | know not whether the ease, 
the grace, and the insinuating fami- 
latity of Tiraboschi may not charm 
% more, and keep up our attention 
aad our delight much longer. 

“In one branch of literature 
france may have the advantage over 
most modern languages, I mean in 
theological composition: and this 
dvantage she owes to her peculiar 
Sreamstances; 1 might say with 
oa propriety, to her misfor- 
“nes. The Calvinistic opinions 
— in Geneva bad been pro- 

3. 


pagated at an early period of the 
reformation in the southern pro. 
vinces of France, and in a short 
space of time made such a progress, 
that their partisans conceived them- 
selves numerous enough to cope 
with the: established) church, and 
perhaps powerful enough to over- 
turn it. ‘They first manifested their 
zeal by insults and threats, then 
proceeded te deeds of blood and 
violence, and at length involved 
their country in all the horrors of 
civil war, anarchy, and revolution, 
In the interim, the pen was employ- 
ed as well as the sword, and while 
the latter called forth all the exer- 
tions of the body, the former 
brought into action all the energies 
of the mind. 

“ During more than a century, 
war and controversy raged with 
equal fury, and whatever the opinion 
of the reader may be upon the sub- 
ject in debate, he will probably 
agree with me, that Calvinism, de- 
feated alike in the field of battle 
and in the nobler contest of argu- 
ment, was compelled to resign the 
double palm of victory to the genius 
of her adversary. In the course of 
the debate, and particularly towards 
its close, great talents appeared, and 
much ingenuity and learntng were: 
displayed on both sides; till the 
respective parties scem to unite all 
their powers in the persons of two 
champions, Claude and Bossuet. 
Though nature had been liberal in 
intellectual endowments to both the 
disputants, and though all the means 
of art had been employed to impreve 
the gifts of nature, yet the contest 
was by no means equal between 
them ; and after having been worst- 
ed in every onset, the Elder at length 
sunk under the superiority of the 
Prelate. But, if the victim can 
derive apy credit from the hand that 
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fells it, Claude and Calvinism may 
boast that the illustrious Bossuet 
was alone capable, and alone worthy 
to give the fatal blow that put an 
end at once to the glory, aud almost 
to the existence of the: party in 
France. 

' ** Bossuet was indeed a great 
man, and ove of those extraordinary 
minds which at distant intervals 
scem as if deputed from a superior 
region, to enlighten and to astonish 
mankind, With all the originality 
of genius, he was free irom its ec- 
centricity and intemperance. Sub- 
lime without obscurity, bold yet 
accurate, splendid and yet simple at 
the same time, he awes, el vates, 
and delights his readers, overpowers 
all resistance, and leads them willing 
captives to join and to share his 
triumph. The dc fects of his style 
arise from the imperfection of his 
dialect ; and pethaps be could not 
have given a stronger proof of the 
energies of his mind than in com- 
pelling the French language itself 
to become the vehicle of sublimity. 
His works, therefore, are superior 
to all other controversial writings in 
his own or in any other language. 

‘‘ In Italian there are, I believe, 
none of that description: there was 
no difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject, and of course no controversy : 
a deficiency in their literature abun- 
dantly compensated by the absence 
of animosity, of hatred, of penal 
Jaws, and of insolence on one side, 
and on the other of complaint, of 
degradation, and of misery. 

‘*To return to my first observa- 
tien. —We have just reason to 
lament, that a language so inferior 
in every respect as French, should 
have been allowed to acquire such 
an ascendency as tu be deemed even 
in England a necessary accompiish- 
ment, and made in some degree an 
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integral part of youthful education 
It a common Medium of 


communi- 
cation between nations 


; be necessary 
as it undoubtedly is, it would i 
been prudent tu have retained the 
language most generally known jp 
civilized bations, which is Latin. 
especially as this language is the 
mother of all the polished dialects 
now used in Europe, has the ad. 
Vantage of being the clearest, the 
most regular, and the easiest, and 
mMurcover, was actually in possession 
at the very time when it pleased 
various Courts to adopt, with the 
dress aud other fopperies of Franee, 
Its language alsv. Reason might 
reclaim against the absurdity of 
preferring a semi-barbarous jargon, 
to a most ancicnt, a most beauititul, 
and a most perfect language; but 
the voice of reason is seldom heard, 
and yet more seldom listened to at 
courts, where fashion, that is the 
whim of the monarch or of the 
favourite, is alone consulted and 
followed even in all its deformities 
and all its extravagancies. 

*« Bat that which escaped the 
observation of the courtier ought to 
have attracted the attention of the 
minister, who might have discovered, 
by reflection or by experience, the 
advantages which a negociator de- 
rives from ihe perfect knowledge of 
the language whiclrhe employs, and 
the extreme impolicy of conceding 
these advantages to our enemies. In 
order to forin a just idea of the im- 
portance of this concession, we need 
only to observe the superiority # hich 
a Frenchman assumes ia capitals 
where his language is supposed ” 
be that of good company, sucii a9 
Vienna, and particularly Petersburg, 
and contrast with that supenorily, 
his humble appearance in London 
or in Rome, where be cannot pr 
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femer cities he feels himself at 
home, and considers himself as the 
gst in rank because the first in 
language ; in the latter the con- 
giousness Of being a foreigner 
checks his natural confidence, and 
imposes Upon him, however reluct- 
ant, the reserved demeanor inse- 
parable from that character, 

« Now in all diplomatic meet- 
ings, the French is the language of 
discussion, and consequently, the 
Freuch negociator displays his facul- 
ties with the same case and with 
the same certainty of applause as in 
hisown saloon, surrounded with a 
circle of friends at Paris. ‘The 
knglish envoy on the contrary finds 
his natural reserve increased and all 
lis powers paralized by a sensation 
of inferiority in the use of the 
weapons which he is obliged to 
employ, and by a conviction that 
the eloquence of his adversary must 
tiumph over his plain, unadorned, 
ad probably ill-delivered  state- 
ments. To this disadvantage we 
may, perbaps, attribute the obser- 
ratiun so often repeated, that France 
recovers in the cabinet all she 
lots in the field: an observation, 
which, if it does not wound our 
pride, ought at least to awaken our 
caution. 

“ But this diplomatic evil is not 
the only, nor the greatest, mischief 
that results from this absurd prefer- 
‘ace; it moreover enables our 
cuemies to disseminate their politi- 
al principles, to carry on intrigues, 
to multiply the means of seduction, 
and to insure, by the agency of 
bumberless scribblers, pamplileteers, 
peetasters, &c. the success of their 
tuk and deep-laid projects. They 
we already endowed with too maby 
Means of mischief, and possess all 
We skill and activity requisite to 
be them effect. Why should we 


voluntarily increase their powers of 
attack, and by propagating their 
language, open a wider field of 
action to their banetul influence ? 
Such conduct surely borders upon 
infatuation. 

‘‘ In the next place, the propas 
gation of the French language has 
produced no better effects in litera- 
tue thao in policy If France has 
furnished the republic of Jetters 
with some finished models of thea- 
trical excellence and exquisite speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical oratory, the 
only branches in which she excels ; 
she has, on the other hand, inun- 
Jated Europe with ftrvolous com- 
Positions, erotic songs, and love- 
sick novels, by which she bas warp- 
ed the public taste from the classical 
rectitude of the preceding centuries ; 
und inverting the natural process of 
the mind, turned it trom bold and 
maulycontemplations to languid and 
enervating trifles, Nay, she has done 
more. For the last sixty years, the 
genius of France, ike one of those 
furies sometimes let loose to scourge 
mankind, and to ripen corrupted 
generations for destruction, has em- 
ployed all its talents and all its ate 
tractions to confound the distine- 
tion of right and wrong, of truth 
and falsehood, to infect the beart 
with every vice, and to cloud the 
understanding with every error; to 
stop for ever the two great sources 
of human dignity and felicity, truth 
and virtue, and to blot out of the 
mind of man, the sun, the soul of 
the intellectual world, even the 
divinity himself. Such is the un- 
varying tendency of almost all the 
works which have issued from the 
French press, and been circulated 
in all the countries of Europe during 
the period above mentioned, from 
the voluminous and cumbersome 
Enecyclopedie down to the declama< 
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tions of Volney or the Tales of 
Marmontel, en petit format, for the 
accommodation of travellers. The 
truth is, that the appellation of 
French literature, at present, seems 
confined to the works of Voltaire 
and of his disciples, that is, to the 
infidel faction, excluding the nobler 
specimens of French genius, the 
productions of the age of Lewis 
XIV. and of the period immediately 
following that monarch’s demise: 
and if we wish to know the citects 
which this literature produces upon 
the human mind, we need only cast 
our eyes upon those who are most 
given to it, and the countries where 
it flourishes most. We shal] find 
that impiety and immorality keep 
pace with it in private and public 
life, and that domestic and national 
disorder and misery are its constant 
and inseparable companions. France, 
where the pestilence begun, first 
felt its consequences, and still bleeds 
under its scourge. The Prussian 
court, actually degraded and de- 
spised, smarts under the punish- 
ment brought upon the monarchy 
by the French principles of the 
atheistic Frederic. ‘The Russian 
capital, now the theatre of every 
dark intrigue, treacherous plot, and 
foul indulgence, may ere long have 
reason to curse the impolicy of 
Catherine, who, by encouraging the 
Janguage and the opinions of France, 
sowed the seeds of death and of 
dissolution in the bosom of her 
empire. 


Vipeream inspirans animam. 


The late unhappy sovereign fell a 
victim to their increasing influence ; 
and it is difficult to say, whether 
the same passions, working on the 
same principles, may not at some 
future period produce a_ siinilar 


On Italian Literature, 


catastrophe, Such are the conse. 
quences of partiality to French lige 
rature, and such the last great ey . 

: Tse 
which that nation, at all Periods of 
its history the bane and the torme 
of the human species, has in ese 
latter times brought upon the Civie 
lized world: Now let me ask once 
more, in the name of truth and of 
virtue, of interest and of patriotism 
by what fatality Europe is doomed 
to encourage a language, the instry. 
mept of so much mischief, and to 
propagate a literature, the vehicle 
of poison and of desolation? Whar 
can induce her to furnish weapons 
of assault to a yiaut power, that 
massacres her tribes, and ravages 
her fairest provinces, by supplying 
the means of communication, to fa- 
cilitate the progress of armies already 
too rapid and too successful; and 
thus to prepare the way for ber 
own final subjection? Surely such 
impolitic conduct must be the last 
degree of blindness, the utmost 
point of public infatuation. 

‘** But, it may be asked, where is 
the remedy? The remedy is at 
hand. We have our choice of two 
languages, either of which may be 
adopted as a general medium of 
communication, not only without 
inconvenience, but even with ad- 
vantage.—Latin and Italian. Latia 
is the parent of all the refined 
languages in Europe ; the interpreter 
of the great principles of law and of 
justice, or, in other words, of juris- 
prudence in all its forms and with 
all its applications: it is the depo- 
sitory of ~wisdom and of scirnee, 
which every age, fram the fall of 
Carthage down to the present pe 
riod, has continued to enriclt with 
its productions, its inventions, ''9 
experience : it stil] continues the 
necessary and indispensable accom 


plishment of the gentleman “ 
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On Itahan Literature. 


the scholar, and is the sole introduc- 
son to all the honourable and liberal 
oofessions. It still remains the 
most widely spread of all languages, 
gd its grammar is justly regarded 
for its clearness, its facility, and its 
consistency as the general grammar. 
Why then should we not adopt as 
an universal medium of intercourse 
this language universally under- 
dteod; and why not restore to it the 
privilege which it had ever enjoyed, 
iil the fatal conquests of Lewis 
XIV. spread the Janguage and the 
vices of France over half the sub- 
jugated continent * 

' «7 need not enlarge upon the 
sdvantages that would result from 
the adoption of Latin, or shew how 


much it would diseneumber and faci-. 


iitate the progress ot education: this 
much, however, I will observe, that 
the energy and the magnanimity of 
the Roman authors in this supposi- 
tion made common, might kindle 
mce more the flame of liberty in 
Europe, and again man the rising 
generation, now dissolved in Juxury 
and in effeminacy. But if, im spite 
of taste and of reason, this noble 
language must be confined to our 
closets, and a modern dialect must 
be preferred to it, Italian, without 
doubt, is the most eligible, because 
it poss“sses the most advantages and 
s free from every objection. Of its 
advantages I have already spoken ; 
ofits exemption from evils to which 
French is liable, I need to say but 
afew words. Jt can have no politi- 
cil inconvenienee; it is not the 
knguage of a rival nation. Italy 
pretends not to universal dominion, 
“ther by sea or by land; it ad- 
ministers to the pleasares without 
‘arming the fears of other nations. 
lis language is that of poetry and of 
Vusic; it is spread over all the 
Wide-extended coasts, and through 


Lazg) 


all the innumerable islands, of the 
Mediterranean, and has at least a 
classic universality to recommend it 
to the traveller who wishes to visit 
the regions ermobled by the geuiue 
and by the virtues of antiquity. 
The general tenor of Italian is pure 
and holy. None of its great authors 
were infected with impiety, and not 
one of its celebrated works is tince 
tured, even in the slightest degree, 
with that poisonous ingredient. I 
have already mentioned the ease 
with which it may be acquired: all 
its sounds may be found in every 
language; and if it be difficult, 
perbaps impossible, for foreigners to 
acquire all the graces of its modula 
tion, they may with very Ilatle 
labour make themselves masters of 
its essential parts, so a$ to express 
themselves with facility and with 
perspicuity. 

* But it may perhaps be objected 
that a change of diplomatic language 
might at present be difficult, if not 
impossible, The difficulty is not so 
great as may be imagined. Let any 
one of the greater courts declare its 
intention of communicating with 
foreigu ministers only in its own 
language, or in Latin or Italian, and 
arevolition in this respect will be 
brought abont without delay or op- 
position. That this change is de- 
sirable, and that it would bring 
with it many political, literary, and 
even moral advantages can scarcely 
be disputed: and that it may take 
place at some future period is by no 
means improbable. 

*“‘ Italian was, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, what 
French has been in the eighteenth, 
with this difference, that the former 
language owed to its own intrinsic 
merits that extension which the 
latter acquired by the preponderance 
of French power, When that 

power 
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[230] On the Swedish Language. 


power declines, and it is too gigan- 
tic and too oppressive to last, the 
language will decline with it, and 
again return to its natural limits ; 
but what language will succeed it, 
it is not easy to coujecture. Italian 
has its intrinsic excellence and its 
superior literature to recommend it ; 
but English, with similar though 
inferior claims, is supported by 
fashion, a very powerful ally, by 
influence commensurate with the 
known world, and by renown that 
spreads from pole to pole. It is 
already the language of commerce, 
as French is that of diplomacy ; and 
while the one is confined to courts 
and capitals, the other spreads over 
continents and islands, and is the 
dialect of the busy and the active in 
every quarter ot the globe. With 
such a weight on its side it ts 
possible, even probable, that the 
scale will preponderate in favour of 
English; a preponderance which 
may flatter our vanity, but cannot 
promote our interest, as it will 
increase an influence already exor- 
bitant, and expose us more and 
more to the jealousies and the sus- 
picions of Kurone 

** After all it is very difficult to 
determine whether any human 
efforts can influence the fate of 
languages, or abridge or prolong 
their destined duration. We move 


along in a vast funeral proce 
which conveys individuals 

dons, and empires, with their Nas 
sions, their monuments, their Jan. 
guages, tothe tomb. The Greeks 
and Romans precede us in the paths 
ot oblivion: a faint murmur of their 
languages reaches our ears, to sub. 
side ere long in utter silence. Shall 
our less perfect dialects be more fur. 
tunate, and can typographic art 
impart to them an immortality that 
fate refused to the bi auty of Greece 
and to the majesty of Rome? | 
know not; but | can scarce expect 
such a distinction. One consolation 
however offers itself amid this 
general wreck of inan, of his works, 
and of his inventions; it is, that 
new political associations arise fom 
the dissolution of kingdoms and 
empires, and eall forth with jn- 
creased vigour and _ interest the 
energies and the virtues of the 
human heart; that new combin- 


“S10n, 
king. 


tions of sound spring from the 


decay of fading languages, aflord- 
ing fresh expressions to the under- 
standing, and opening other fields 
to the imagination ; and that thus 
all the shifting scenery and the 
ceaseless vicissitudes of the external 
world tend only to develop the 
powers of the mind, and finally to 
promote the gradual perfection of 
the intellectual system. 
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On roe SwepisH LANGUAGE. 


{From Dr. Tromson’s Travels in Sweden.] 


" | ESIDES the Academy of 

Sciences, there is another 
academy at Stockholm, instituted by 
Gustavus I[l., and distinguished by 
the name of the Swedish Academy. 
[t consists of eighteen members; 
and the object of it was to polish 


and fix the Swedish language, as the 
French language was by the French 
Academy. I do not know that the 
members of this Academy have 
hitherto done any thing owards - 
complishing the object of their inst 


tution. But there can be no -~ 
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jut the field before them is an 
ample one, and well worth their ex- 
etions. ‘The Swedish language has 
proceeded trom the original Scandi- 
savian, which has now branched 
inelf out into three languages, the 
English, the German, and the Swe- 
4ish, For I consider the Danish as 
only a dialect of the Swedish. Of 
these three languages the Swedish 
appears to me to be by far the 
anouthest. Many of their words 
terminate in vowels, and we never 
fed those barsh combinations of 
consonants Which still strike the ear 
io the German language, and the 
eein dhe Engitsh. For though we 
have banished them from our pro- 
punciation, they continue to hold 
their places in our written language. 
lt is very difficult to account tor this 
wperior sinoothness of the Swedish 
oerthe German. Had the Swedes 
keep a musical people, I should have 
been disposed to have ascribed it to 
that circumstance; but atter a good 
deal of pains spent in the pursuit, | 
could not ascertain that they have 
ay music of their own whatever. 
No collections of Swedish music 
were to be had in Stockholm or 
Gottenburg. ‘The music universally 
played was Italian. Whenever I 
happened to be at a musical party, 
luever failed to request a Swedish 
song, or a Swedish piece of music ; 
aid though my request was often 
complicd with, yet | cannot say that 
he result was satisfactory. Some 
‘ft the tunes were pretty enough: 
bat they all bore evident marks of 
veing quite modern, and the resen- 
vance Which they bore to Italian 
music, or to the French petites chan- 
™, Was too striking to be over- 
looked, 

4 The circumstances which oc- 
“sion a difference in point of 
*noothness between two dialects of 
He samc tanguage cannot always be 


traced to any adequate causes. An 
Englishman would smile with in- 
credulity or contempt if I were to 
aifirm, that the Scottish dialect and 
the Scottish pronunciation are much 
smoother than the English. Yet 
auy person that will be at the pains 
to examine may soon satisfy him- 
self that this is the matter of fact. 
With respect to the smoothness of 
the words, a few examples may be 
given, and I shall take those that 
first occur: 

Engtishe Scotch. 
Twilight....... .Glowming, 
Halfpenny ....-. Bawbie, 
SOU. accuse ta ee 
Cool. ......... Cawier, 


“ Tn the Scottish dialect pains 


are taken to prevent the hiatus of 


two vowels, This is exemplied in 
the last exa:nple but one, fo, betore 
a word beginning with a vowel, is 
always chaaged into g/l. Ina vast 
number of words the difference be- 
tween the English and Scottish 
words is merely that the Scotch 
leave out theconcluding consonants, 
and make the word te:minate in a 
vowel. Thus, 


Engtish. Scottish. 
eee ee Baw. 
> OR oe er Caw. 


errr. 


,) eee 


Ss oad co nae Smaw, 


« Thousands of other examples 
might be given if this were the 
proper place. 

« A. to pronunciation, I do not 
conceive that either the Scotch or 
the English are adequate judges 
upon which side the superiority in 
point of smoothness lies. There is 
one circumstance which must always 


turn the apparent scale in favour of 


the English pronunciation, even in 
the opinion of the Scotch themselves. 
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The English is now the classical 
language of the empire: England is 
the residence of the court, and of 
consequence thestandard of accurate 
and fashionable pronunciation. 
Whoever wants the true English 
pronunciation is so far locked down 
upon on that account as a provincial- 
ist or foreigner. Now we all know 
the effect of fashion in regulating 
our opinions of elegance and beauty. 
When we meet a person dressed 
exactly according to the fashion, we 
immediately attach acertain clegance 
to the dress, however ridiculous or 
awkward or absurd itis in reality. 
When we see a person dressed 
quite out of the fashion, though his 
dress in reality should be the per- 
fection of elegance, we cannot help 
éciliog it down as vulgar and awkK- 
ward. Now this fecling has the 
sane effect upon pronunciation as 
upon dress, Ask avy Englishman, 
or any Scotchman, whether the 
Enelish or Scottish pronnnciation is 
most pleasing to the ear, and he 
will answer without hesitation, the 
Enelish. Were the question put to 
myself, [ am not sure buat I should 
return the same aoswer. It is not 
from my own ear therefore that I 
draw my conclusion; bat from a 
comparison of the accent of those 
naticns, whose languages are uni- 
versally allowed to be the smooth- 
est, with that of the English and 
Scotch. Now I appeal to any per- 
son who has heard it, whether the 
accent of the Italians does not ap- 
proach much nearer to that of the 
Scotch than to that of the English. 
When | was in Sweden, and heard 
the people speak at a little distance 
without attending to the words, I 
conceived myself in Scotland; the 
accents were so nearly the same. It 
has often struck me as a circume 
stance very difficult to be accounted 
tor, how the English have varied 


so procigiously int he prenunciatic . 
of their vowels from all the other 
nations tn Europe, with whom t 
were most intimately connected, or 
who spoke originally the same lan. 
guage. The German and the French 
are both intimately connected with 
the English language, yet nothing 
can be more different than the 
mode of pronouncing the vowels in 
English, and in German and French, 

*¢ The words of the Swedish Jan- 
guage bear so close a resemblance 
to the German, that a person well 
acquainted with the latter language 
may, witbout much trouble, make 
himself acquainted with the former, 
The idiom is almost exactly English, 
so that you may ture most Swedish 
sentences word for word into 
English, and they will make sense: 
There are a good many Swedish 
words which resemble the English 
very closely, either in their spelling 
or pronunciation, So that to a 
native of Britain the Swedish lan- 
guage is not attended with much 
ditheulty. 

‘ihe Swedes have all the letters 
of our alphabet, and three more, 
with which they conclude ther 


alphabet; these are a, a, 0 pro- 
nounced 0, ai, and the last like the 
French u. These letters no doubt 
were ouiginally the diphthongs ao, 
ae, oc. One of the most striking 
irregularities in the Swedish alpha- 
bet is the use that they make of the 
letter &. It is used precisely as ¢is 
with us; that is to say, before the 
hard vowels it sounds like our 4, 
but before the soft vowels it has the 
sound of our ch in church, Thisis 
one of the irregularities which it 
would be worth the while of 

Swedish academy to attend to. As 
the letter & is not used in this way 
in any other European langus it 
would perhaps be worth their whue 


: it the letter ¢; which 
to substitute for it ¢ beer 
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gould bring the Swedish mode of 
jling to a much greater uniformity 
with that of other nations; while 
their pronunciation would have a 
certain resemblance to the Italian 
in the use of the letter c. ae. 
«The use of the article in the 
Swedish language, as far as I know, 
is quite peculiar to it, and exhibits 
s singular economy 1n words. There 
are two articles in Swedish as well 
9s in English, but the same word 
xeording to-its position answers for 
both; en or ett placed before a 
word constitutes the indefinite arti- 
dea; placed after a word, it con- 
gitutes the definite article the. 
Thus en del signifies a part; delen, 
thepart; ett barn, a child ; barnet, 
the child. In the plural the defi- 
nite article is often ze added to the 
word. Thus da/, a valley, dalar, 
valleys, dalarne, the valleys. ‘The 
ploral of substantive nouns is made, 
by adding the syllables or, ar, er, n 
w the singular. Their degrees of 


Temple and Mythology of Elephama. 





comparison are nearly the same as 
our own. Another singularity in 
the Swedish language is the mode 
of forming the passive voice of their 
verbs. [t is done by adding the 
letter s to every tense and person of 
the active voice. So that except 
this additional letter there is no 
ditterence between the active and 
passive voice. 

“ Upun the whole, the Swedish 
language seems highly deserving of 
cultivation and preservation, though 
from the sma!l population of the 
country and the little enconrage- 
ment which authors experience in 
Sweden, the language can never 
expect to rival the English, German, 
and French, which may be con- 
sidered as the three general Jan- 
guages in Europe: still it is probable 
that the merit of the Swedish 
writers, and the merit of the lan- 
guage itself, will gradually give it a 
much greater currency through 
Europe than it has hitherto attained. 





TemMreLeE AND Myraovocy or FLernHanta. 


[From Mrs. Graham's Journal of a Residence in India. ] 


“ & T length we have accom- 
plished a visit to Elephan- 
taand its wonderful excavations ; 
but as a description of these, and 
the sculpture that adorns them, 
would not be intelligible without 
atleast a slight previous acquaint- 
ance with the principal gods of Hin- 
dstan, I shall set down a brief ac- 
count of them before I describe the 
eavern. 
_“ The ancient system of religion 
m India seems to have been far 
fom admitting the multitude of 
rons now worshipped. Brehm 
wa the only one, the eternal, the 


almighty. His energy exerted, di- 
vided, and personitied, became, 
Brahma to create, Vishna to pre- 
serve, and Siva to destroy ; thus the 
three greatest and most striking 
operations of nature, became the 
offices of peculiar gods. But as 
things once created are never whol- 
ly destroyed, and their clements 
appear again in other forms, Siva 
the destroyer is also the god of 
reproduction, and the creating pow- 
er of Brahma lies dormant Ull it 
shall be exerted in a new formation 
of the world. Accordingly his tem- 


ples are fallen into decay, and I 
believe 
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believe that he is seldom or never 
now adored. Each of these three 
gods is provided with a sacti, or 
wife, who partakes of the nature 
and offices of her husband, and is 
considered as his active power or 
energy. Having advanced so far 
towards polytheism, it was natural 
to multiply the gods, as the ope- 
rations of nature and the wants of 
mankind came to be observed and 
felt; and while the legislators and 
pliests might adore but one god in 
spirit and in truth, his personilied 
attributes would indubitatly be wor- 
shipped as independent deities by 
the vulgar. 

“In the common mythological 
accounts of tbe creation, Vishnu ts 
fabled to have slept on the serpent 
Annanta, or eternity, oating on the 
face of the milky ocean. When 
the work of creation was to be p:r- 
formed, Brahma sprang from 4 lotus 
growing on the navel of Vishnu, 
aud produced the elements, formed 
the world, and gave birth to the 
human race. From diticrent parts 
of his body he pro luced the Bra- 
mins or priests, the Aetries or war- 
riors, the Vaisyas or merchants, and 
the Soudras or husbandmen; which 
four original castes, by intermiar- 
iages, and by the adoption of dif- 
ferent trades, have multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. Brahma is often repre- 
sented with four faces, when he is 
called Choturmooki; he is some- 
times seen studying the vedas, whiclr 
he holds in one hand, while the 
other three are employed holding 
his beads and. sacrificial uteusils ; 
he generally sits on a lotus. 

‘© The wite of Brahma is Seres- 
wati, also called Brabmance; she is 
the goddess of arts aud eloquence, 
aud is often invoked with Guanesa at 
the beginning of books. As the 
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atroness o sic, she; 
Aa te athe he mire me 
ie? hand 
Menu, and ten other lawgivers, ii 
the children of Brahma and Seras. 
wali. From Menu and bis Wife the 
earth was peopled, and Meny gave 
to bis descendants excellent laws, 
but they did not abide by them; 
theretore other Menus have at diffe. 
rent umes been born, to recall 
mankind to the belief and practice 
of their aucestors. Among the ani- 
inal creation, the goose, the em. 
biem of wisdom, is sacred to Se. 
raswati, who, as well as Brahma, 
is often seen riding on it, when it js 
called their vabau or vehicle, 

‘¢ Siva 1s worshipped more gene. 
raliy than any of the other deities, 
His principal names are, Doorghat- 
ti, Isa, Iswara, Hurr, Rudia, and 
Maha Deo. Under the last naine, 
ail his temples on this side of India 
aie dedicated to him as the god of 
reproduction. As Rudra, he is ter- 
rible, and delights in sanguinary sa. 
crifices, particularly the aswa-med- 
ha, or horse sacrifice, and the nara- 
medha, or human sacrifice, 

‘© The wife of Siva is Parvati, or 
the mountain born. Her celestial 
name is Doorg.i, or active virtue; as 
Bhawani, she is female nature on 

arth; and as Kali, she is an infer- 

nal goddess, delighting in human 
sacrifice, and, like Rudra, wearing a 
chaplet of skulls round her neck. 
Vhe residence of Siva and Parvati 
is Kaylassa; their constant attend- 
ant is the bull Nundi, who is 
usually placed at the gates or in the 
courts of their temples. In the cho- 
racter of Doorga, Parvati is always 
attended by a lion. 

« Kartikeya, or Sw rmmy-kartic, 
and Ganesa, are the children of 
Siva and Parvati. Kartikeya 1s ths 


god of war, and leader of the celes- 
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sal armies; he is mounted on a 
secock. He has six faces, and is 
fabled to have been nursed by the 
ix Kritikas, or stars of the Pleiades, 
yho are the wives of the Rooshis, 
or stars of the constellation of the 
Greet Bear. Ganesa is the god of 
wisdom; he is often the god of for- 
tune, and presides over the limits of 
éelds, He is represented very fat, 
with the head of an elephant, hav- 
ing sometimes two and sometimes 
fur faces. He holds in bis hands 
acup containing round cakes, which 
he appears to be eating, and the 
skasa, or hook used by the drivers 
ofelephants, which has been taken 
for a key, and supposed to confirm 
the identity of this god with Janus. 
Ganesa is invoked the first in all 
weriices, and al] writings begin 
with his name. He is always at- 
tended by a rat, the emblem of 
forethought, 

“Vishnu, the preserving deity, 
exclusive of his names in his several 
ewalars, is Narayun, or moving on 
the ocean, Shreedher, Govind, and 
Hari. His wife is Luckshemi, the 
goddess of fortune, called also Ka- 
wala, or the Jotas-born, having 
wrung on a lotus from the ocean. 
She is the goddess of beauty, aud 
presides over marriage. Her son 
Camdeo is the god of beauty and of 
love. It is related in the Rama- 
yuna, that Camdeo or Kundurpa, 
having presumed to wonnd Siva, 
while with uplifted arm he was 
engaged in sacred austeritics, the 
incensed god consumed his body 
with lightning from his eyes. Hence 
Camdeo is called Ununga, bodyless,: 
and he is the only person in the 
Hindoo mythology who is ever said 
tobe immaterial, He is sometimes 
tilled Muddun, and rides on a fish, 
vith a banner in his hand. 

“Vishou is often seen riding on 
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the shoulders of Garuda, a youth 
with the wings and beak of a 
hawk; but he is more frequently 
represented re posing op the great 
many-headed seipent of eternity, 
floating on the milky ocean; ia 
which case J.uckshemi is generally 
sitting at his feer. The Hindoos 
believe that the four yougs must 
revolve seventy-two times in every 
kalpa, (creation or formation), at 
the end of which, all things are 
absorded into the deity, and that, 
in the interval of another creation, 
be reposeth himself on the serpent 
Shesha (duration), who is called 
Ananta (endless'. Many of the 
offices of Vishnu are common, both 
to Bralima and to Siva; and the 
names of all three are frequently 
used for the sun, for fire, and for 
water. Each deity has weapons 
peculiar to himself; those which 
always distinguish Vishnu are the 
chakra or discus, and the chank or 
wreathed sbell, on which the note 
of victory is sounded, ‘The para- 
dise of Vishnu is Vaikontha; he is 
often painted of a dark blue co- 
Jour, on which account he is called 
Nielkont. 

“the awatars of Vishnu, by 
which are meant his descents upon 
earth, are usually counted ten, 
though some writers make them 
much more numerous. The first 
is the Mutchee or tish awatar, when, 
in the form of a huge fish, be con- 
dicied and preserved the boat of 
Stvavrata the 7th Menu, while the 
earth was deluged in consequence 
of the loss of the vedas, and the 
subsequent wickedness of mankind. 
The holy books had been stolen by 
Hyagriva, king of the demons; 
Vishuu undertook to recover them ; 
and, after a severe combat with 
Hyagriva, he destroyed him, re- 
stored the sacred books, and we 
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the waters to subside. The second 
awatar is Koorma, or the tortoise. 
In order to recover some of the ad- 
vantages lost to mankind by the 
deluge, Wishnu became a tortoise, 
and sustained, on his back, the 
mountain Meru, while the gods and 
genii charned with it the milky 
ocean, aod produced seven precious 
things, among which were the 
moon, a physician, a horse, a wo- 
man, an elephant, and Amritz, or 
the water of life, which was drank 
by the immortals. The third awa- 
tar is Varaha, or the boar. Prit’- 
hivi, the earth, having been over- 
come by the genius of the waters, 
Vishnu, in the shape of a man, with 
the head of a hag, descended and 
supported her on his tusk, while he 
subdued the waters and restored 
her. In the fourth awatar, Vish- 
nu, in the form of a monstrous 
man, with a lion’s hea@, sprang 
from a pillar to destroy an impious 
king who was on the point of mur- 
dering his own son. He is called 
Narasinha, or lion-headed. Vish- 
nu, in bis fifth descent, is called 
Vamuna, or the Brabmin dwarf. 
Beli having, by his meritorious aus- 
terities, obtained the sovereignty of 
the world, neglected to worship the 
gods; the Dewtahs, alarmed lest be 
should deprive them of their celes- 
tial habitations, entreated protection 
from Vishnu, who descended in the 
form of a Bramin dwarf, and hav- 
ing obtained from Beli a promise, 
contirmed by an irrevocable oath, 
to grant whatever he should ask, 
he demanded as much space cs he 
could compass in three steps. The 
boon being granted, his form di- 
lated to its divine dimensions; the 
eight celestial weapons appeared in 
the eight hands of the god, whose 
first step compassed the earth, bis 
second the ocean, and his third 


heaven, leaving only Patala or hell 
to Beli. Vamana is SOMEIines 
called Tri-vikram, or three-stepper 
In the sixth awalar, Vishnu, = 
Parashu Rama, the son of the Bra. 
min Jemadagni, is fabled to have 
destroyed all the males of the Xe. 
trie or fighting caste, on account of 
the wickedness of their chief Sahas- 
rarjun), who oppressed the Bramins, 
particularly Jemadagni. The se 
venth descent of Vishnu is sung in 
the epic poem of Valmiki, called 
the Ramayuna, from Rama the di- 
vine hero, the son of Dusharuthra, 
king of Uyodhya, or Oude, who led 
a life of adventure in the woods 
aud forests of India, attended by his 
brother Lakshmana, and by. bis 
faithful friend, Hanuman the divine 
monkey, the son of Pavana, god of 
the wind. Sita, the wife of Rama, 
having been stolen by Rawana the 
ten-headed tyrant of Lanka (Cey- 
lon) Hanuman discovered the place 
of her concealment, avd, with the 
assistance of Soogreeva and other 
divine baboons, he but the bridge 
of Rama (Adam's bridge,) from the 
continent of India to Ceylon, to 
facilitate the passage of Rama and 
his army to that island, where he 
destroyed the tyrant and recovered 
Sita. 

« Krishna, the person in whom 
Vishnu was incarnate in his eighth 
awatar, is said to have been born 
of the sister of a tyrant, who, t» 
secure the death of his nephew, 
caused all the young children in his 
dominions to be murdered; but, 19 
the mean time, the young Krishna 
was concealed and bronght up 
among some herdsmen, whence he 
js considered as the peculiar patron 
of herds, and is often represented as 
attended by nine Gopia or davty- 
women. He is the god of poetry 
and music, of wrestlers and bor “ 
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The adventures of Krishna, and the 
wars in which he was engaged, are 
desctibed in the Bhagavat. The 
ninth awatar is Bhd, who reformed 
the rules of the vedas, and forbid 
the destroying animal life. The 
tenth awatar, called Kalkee, is to 
come. He will be a warrior on a 
white horse; in his days the worid 
shall be at peace, all enmity shall be 
destroyed, and men sha!l have but 
one faith. 

“ Of the religious sects worship- 
ping Vishnu, the Vaishnavas adore 
him alone, as comprising in his 

n the greatest number of the 
attributes of the deity. The Go- 
dasthas and the Ramanu) are in 
fact worshippers of deitied heroes ; 
the first pay respect to Vishnu in 
the awatar of Gocal or Krishna, 
and the second in that of Rama 
Chandra. 

“ Besides the great deities above- 
mentioned, there are multitudes of 
inferior divine persons, over whom 
indra, the thousand-eyed lord of the 
dewtahs, presides. He dwells with 
his wife Indranee in the forest Nun- 
dana, and with her is often seen 
mounted on an elephant with three 
trunks. He presides over delusions. 
Agni, the god of fire, is represented 
with two faces and three Jegs, rid- 
ingon a ram. He is said to have 
married the goddess Gunga (Gan- 
ges,) the sister of Parvati. Gunga 
is fabled to have rested on the head 
of Siva, or that of Vishnu, in her 
descent from heaven, and to bave 
fowed thence in three streams, 
called trivexi, or three locks, and 
running to the sea, to have filled up 
tgs bason, which, although dug be- 
lore that time, was empty. Her 
union with Agni produced the me- 
us. ‘The range of mountains among 
Woiech the Ganges takes it rise, 
Mounds with mines; hence the 
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mythological union of the deities of 
heat and of water is fabled to have 
produced the metals. Surya, the 
god of the sun, is drawn in a chae 
riot by a many-headed horse; he 
represents truth, and has a numerous 
sect of worshippers called Sauras, 
Chandra, the moon, is drawn ina 
car by an antelope; the twenty- 
seven lunar stations, called Nuksbu- 
tras, into which the Hindoos divide 
the heavens, are considered as hig 
wives. 

«« Viswakarman is the artificer of 
the gods; Koovera is the god of 
riches, and resides in the forest of 
Chitra-rathra; and Pavanah is the 
god of the wind. Eight guardians 
preside over the eight quarters of 
the world ; and all nature is crowded 
with deities. 

* In making this slight sketch of 
the Hindoo mythology, I have for- 
borne to point out the striking si- 
milarity of many of the deities to 
those of Greece and Rome, as it is 
too obvious to escape your atten. 
tion. A remarkable proof of their 
identity with the gods of Egypt oc 
curred in 1801, when the sepoy 
regiments who had been sent into 
that country, fell down before the 
gods in the temple of Tentyra, and 
claimed them as those of their own 
belief. The coarseness and inele- 
gance of the Hindoo polytheism, 
will certainly disgust many accus- 
tomed to the graceful mythology 
of antient Europe; but it is not in- 
curious, nor perhaps useless, to ex- 
amine the various systems of reli- 
gion which the feelings natural to 
the mind of man have produced,— 
to observe how they have been mo- 
dified by climate or other circum- 
stances,—and to trace, ‘ under ail 
these various disguises, the workings 
of the same common nature; and 
in the superstitions of India, no a 
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than in the lofty visions of Plato, 
to recognize the existence of those 


moral tes which unite the heart. of 


man to the Author of his being,’ 
For my own part, living among the 
people, and daily bebolding the 
prostrate worshipper, the temple, 
the altar, and the offering, | take 
an interest in them which makes 
up for their want of poetical beauty. 
Nor can | look with inditference 
upon a system, however barbarous 
and superstitious, which has so 
strong a hold of the minds of its 
votaries, and which can bring them 
to despise death aud tortare in their 
most dreadful foris. 

‘ But to return to my journal, 
We rot into our boat at Maz: gong 
a little before sunmtise, and had the 
pleasure of marking the gradual 
increase of day as it broke over the 
Mabratta mountains. First the 
woody tops of Caranjaand Elephanta 
became illuminate !, then Bombay, 
with its forts and villages stretching 
along the north of the bay, while 
the bases of the rocky islands to the 
gouth, slowly became distingnish- 
able from the reflecting wavgs. 
After an hour's row, during which 
we passed Butcher's Islaud, calhd 
by the natives Deva Devi, or hely 
island, we arrived at Elepbauta, a 
mourtain isle with a double top, 
wooded to the summit. Opposite 
to the landing-place is the colossal 
stone elephant, from which the 
Portuguese named the place. It is 
how cracked and mutilated, as tra- 
dition says, by the Portuguese. It 
must have been carved out of the 
rock on which it.stands, for it ap- 
pears too large to have been carried 
to its present situatio..  Afier pass- 
ing a village which, as well as the 
@&hole island, the natives call Gha- 
ripoort, we ascended the bill through 
romantic passes, sometimes over- 


shadowed with wood, sometimes 

es 
walled by rocks, till we arrived at 
the cave. Wecame upon it unex. 
pectedly, and I con‘ess that | never 
felt such a sensation ot astonish. 
ment as wi.en the cavern opened 
upon me, At first it appeared all 
darkness, while on the hil above 
below, and around, shrubs and 
flowers of the most brilliant hues 
were waving in the fall sunshine. 
As I entered, my sight became gta- 
dually more distinct, and I was 
able to consider thie wondertul 
chamber in which I stood. The 
entiance is fifty-five feet wide, its 
height is eighteen, and its length 
about equal with its width. It is 
supported by miassy pillars, carved 


in the solid rock ; the capital of 


these resembles acompressed cushion 
bound with a fillet; the abacus is 
like a bunch of reeds supporting a 
beam, six of which ran across the 
whole cave; below the capital the 
columu may be compared to a 
thuted bell resting on a plain octa- 
gonal member placed on a die, on 
eaca corner of which sits Hanuman, 
Ganesa, or some of the other iate- 
rior gods. The sides of the cavern 
are sculptured in compartments, re 
presenting the persons of the my- 
thology ; but the end of the caver 
opposite to the entrance is the most 
remarkable In the centre is a 
gigantic trimurti, or three-formed 
god. Lrahma the creator is in the 
middle, with a placid countenance ; 
his cap is adorned with jewels. 
Vishnu, the preserving deity, 1s re 
presented as vwely beautitul ; his 
face is full of benevolence, his hand 
hol ts a lotus, the same sacred flower 
is placed in bis cap, with the tr 
veni or triple-plaited lock, siga' 
fying the rivers Gunga (Ganges), 
Yamuna (Jumna), and Seraswatt, 
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his attributes. Siva frowns; his 


pose 1S aquiline, and his mouth half 


open; in his hand is his destructive 
emblem, the cobra-capella, and on 
his cap, among other symbols, a 
haman skull and a new-born infant 
matk his double character of de- 
rover and reproducer. These faces 
we all beautiful but for the under 
lips, which are remarkably thick. 
The length from the chin to the 
cown of the head is six feet; the 
caps are about three fect more. No 
art of the bust is mutilated but the 
two hands in front, which are cuite 
destroyed. Concealed steps behind 
Sivas hand lead to a convenient 


ledge or bench behind the cap of 


the bust, where a Bramin might 
have hidden himself for any purpose 
of priestly imposition, On each 
side of the tri:murti is a pilaster, the 
front of which is filled up by a 
igure fourteen feet bogh, leaning on 
adwarf; these are much defaced. 
To the right is a large square com- 
partment, hollowed a little, carved 
wo a great variety of figures, the 
lirgest of which is sixteen feet high, 


representing the deuble figure of 


Swa and Parva:. called Viraj or 
Ardha Nari, hait male half female, 
the right side of which is Siva, and 
the left his wife; it is four-handed ; 
the two lower hands, one of which 
appears to have rested on the Nun- 
di, are broken; the upper right 
hand has a cobra-capella, and the 
left a shield. On the right of the 
Vira) is Brama, four-faced, sitting 
®alotus; andon the left is Vishnu 
oo the shoulders of Garuda. Near 
Brahma are Indra and Indranee on 
their elephant, and below is a female 
bgure holding a chamara or chow- 
ee. The upper part of the com- 
partment is filled with small figures 
W attitudes of adoration 

“On the other side of the tri- 
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murti is * compartment answering 
to that I bave just described, ‘The 
principal figure L take to be Siva; 
at his left hand stands Parvati, on 
whose shoulder he leans; between 
them is a dwarf, on whose head is 
one of Siva’s hands, and near Par- 
vati is another. Over Siva's shoul- 
der hangs the zenaar, and he holds 
the cobra-capella in one of his four 
hands. He is surrounded by the 
same figures which fill op the com- 
partment of the Viraj; his own 
height (which we measured by a 
plumb-line dropped from his head,) 
is fourteen fect, and that of Parvati 
is ten. <All these figures are in 
alto-relievo, as are those of the other 
sides of the cavern, the most re- 
markable of which is one of Siva in 
bis vindictive character; he is eight- 
handed, with a chap'et of skulls 
round his neck, and appears in the 
act of performing the haman sa- 
crifice. ' 

“On the right hand, as you en- 
ter the cave, 1s a square apartment 
with four doors, supported by eight 
colossal figures; it Contains a gigan- 
tic symbol ef Maha Deo, and is cut 
out of the rock like the rest of the 
cave, There is a similar chamber 
in a smaller and more secret cavern, 
to which there is access from the 
corner next to the Viraj; the co- 
vering of the passage bas fallen in, 
but, on climbiag over the rubbish, 
we fornd ourselves in a little area 
which has no outlet, and is lighted 
from above, the whole thickness of 
the hill being cut through. The 
cavern to which it belongs contains 
nothing but tbe square chamber of 
Maka Deo, and a bath at each end, 
one of which is decorated with rich 
sculpture. 

«« When we had tired ourselves 
with examining the various wogders 
of the cavern of Elephanta, I sat 
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down to make a sketch of the great 
compartments opposite to the en- 
trance, and on our return to Bom- 
bay, comparing the drawing with 
those in Niebuhr, we were satisfied 
that its resemblance to the original 
is the most correct. J am sorry to 
observe, that the pillars and sculp- 
tures of the cave are defaced in 
every part, by having the names of 
most who visit them either carved 
or daubed with black chalk upon 
them; and the intemperate zeal 
of the Portugueze, who made war 
upon the gods and temples, as well 
as upon the armies of India, added 
to the havock of time, has reduced 
this stupendous monument of idol- 
atry toa state of ruin. Fragments 
of statues strew the floor; columns, 
deprived of their bases, are suspended 
from the parent roof, and others 
without capitals, and sometimes 
split in two, threaten to leave the 
massy hill that covers them without 
support. 

«« The temple of Elepharta, and 
other equally wonderful caverns in 
the neighbourhood, must have been 
the works of a people far advanced 
in the arts of civilized life, and 
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possessed of wealth and power; bu 
these were lodged in the hands of a 
crafty priesthood, who Kept science 
affluence, and honour for their ows 
fraternity, and, possessed of better 
ideas, preached a miserable and de. 
grading superstition fo the multi. 
tude. It would be curious to fo!. 
low out the advancement and {»| 
of the arts which produced such 
monuments ; but not a trace of their 
history remains, and we are left to 
seek it in the natural progress of 4 
people subtle and ingenious, but 
depressed by superstition, and the 
utter impossibility of rising indivi. 
dually, by any virtues or any talents, 
to a higher rank in society than that 
occupied by their forefathers. 

‘© The local histories of the Bra. 
minical establishments, which could 
have thrown light on these and 
other curious subjects, have Jong 
been destroyed. Many of them 
perished during the contentions be- 
tween the followers of Siva and 
those of Vishnu, prior to the Maho- 
medan conquest of India, and pro- 
bably many more when the Hindoo 
temples were pillaged by those fierce 
conquercrs.”’ 
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[From the Philosophy of Nature.] 


«<¢ OY HERE a spring rises ora 

\ river flows,’ says Seneca, 
‘there should we build altars and 
offer sacrifices!'"—In pursuance of 
this idea, most nations, whether 
barbarous or refined, mistaking the 
effects of a deity for the Deity it- 
self, have, at one time or other of 
their history, personified their ri- 
vers, and addressed them as the 


gods of their idolatry—The Nile, 
which watered nations that knew 
not its origin, and kingdoms, whieh 
wefe ignorant whither it flowed, 
was worshipped by the respectivé 
nations that it fertilized. —The Ado- 
nis was esteemed sacred by 4 great 
portion of western Asia; the Pe- 
neus, as we are informed by that 


, nist, Maximus Tyrus, 
elegant platonist, ro 
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gasadored for its beauty, the Da- 
qube for its magnitude, and the 
Achelous for its solemn traditions.— 
The Phrygians worshipped the Mar- 
yas and Meander; and the Massa- 
aid divine honours to the 
Plus Mxotis and the Tanais.— 
The antient Persians never polluted 
water; considering those who ac- 
estomed themselves to such inde- 
corum, as guilty of sacrilege ; while 
the last wish of an Indian is to die 
w the banks of the Ganges.—The 
fection of the Hindoos for that 
ver is such, even at the present 
day, that many hundreds of them 
wwe been Known to go down, at 
ertain periods of the year, and de- 
wre themselves to the shark, the 
iver, and the alligator ;—thinking 
temselves happy and their fr.ends 
jtunate, thus to be permitted to 
lie in sight of that holy stream. 

“Rivers, too, have, in all ages, 
en themes for the poet; and in 
what esteem they were held by an- 
tient writers, may be inferred from 
ie number of authors who wrote 
them previous to the time of 
Matarch. The Atfidus, the ‘Tiber, 
mM the Po, have been celebrated 
Horace, Virgil, and Ovid; Cal- 
imachus has immortalized the beau- 
tl waters of the Inachus; and 
while the Arno, the Mincio, and 
we ‘Tagus, boast their Petrarch, 
boecacio, and Camiens, the Se- 
ra, the Ouse, and the Trent, the 
won, the Derwent, and the Dee, 
we been distinguished by the 
Maises of many an elegant and ac- 
omplished poet. Who is not 
“armed with Spencer's Marriage 
‘the Thames and the Medway ? and 
"at personifications in Ovid or 
ew are nore beautiful than the 
on ot Milton and the Ladona 
2 os the borders of the Cam, 

3, 


Milton enjoyed the happiest mo- 
ments of his life; on the banks of 
the Ilyssus, Plato taught his System 
of Philosophy; and on the shores 
of the Rocnabad, a river flowing 
near the chapel of Mosella, the poets 
and philosophers of Shiraz com- 
posed their most celebrated works, 
Ossian is never weary of comparing 
rivers to beroes; and so cnamoured 
were Du Bartas and Drayton with 
river scenery, that the one wrote a 
poetical catalogue of those which 
were the most celebrated, and the 
other composed a voluminous work 
upon their History, Topography, 
and Landscapes. 

“* Many of the rivers in Britain 
are highly picturesque, and abound 
in the most captivating scenery.— 
Who, that has traversed the banks 
of the majestic Thames, and still 
more noble Severn; who, that has 
observed the fine sweeps of the Dee, 
in the vale of Landisilio, and those 
of the Derwent, near Matlock ; 
who, that has contemplated the wa- 
ters of the Towy, the gracefal 
meanderings of the Usk, or the ad- 
mirable features of the Wye, that 
dees not feel himself justified’ in 
challenging any of the far-famed 
rivers of Europe to present objects 
more various, landscapes more rich, 
or scenes more graceful and magni- 
ficent ? 

“* Without rocks or mountaias no 
country can be sublime; without 
water no Jandscape can be perfectly 
beautiful. Few countries are more 
mountainous, or exhibit better ma- 
terials for a landscape painter, than 
Persia ; yet, to the lover of scenery, 
it loses a considerable portion of in- 
terest, trom its possessing but few 
springs, few rivulets, and fewer ri- 
vers. What can be more gratifying 
to a proud and inquisitive: spirit 
than tracing rivers to their sources, 
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and pursuing them threugh long 
tracts of country, where sweeps the 
Don, the Wolga, and the Vistula ; 
the Ebro and the Douro; the Rhine, 
the Inn, the Rhone and the Danube? 
or in travelling on the banks of the 
Allier, described so beautifully by 
Madame: de Savigné; or of the 
Loire—sleeping, winding and roll- 
ing, by turns, through several of 
the finest districts in all France? 
where the peasants reside, in the 
midst of their vineyards, in cottages, 
which, seated upon the sides of the 
hills, resemble so many birds’ pests ; 
and where the peasant girls, with 
their baskets of grapes, invite the 
weary traveller to take as many as 
he desires, ‘ Take them, say they, 
* and as many as you please :—they 
shall cost you nothing.’ 

** What travelling, possessing an 
elegant taste, but is charmed, even 
to ecstasy, as he wanders along the 
banks of the Po, the Adige, and the 
Brenta; amid the fairy scenes of 
the Eurotas, peopled with innume- 
rable swans; or of the Jay, the 
Clyde, and the Teith, where the 
culture of bees forms a considerable 
article ot rural cconomy ? How is 
our fancy clevated, when we tra- 
verse, even in imaginetion, those 
wild solitudes and fruitful deserts, 
enlivened by the humming bird, 
through which the Ofionoco, the 
Mississippi, and the Amazon, (Ri- 
vers to which the proudest streams 
of Europe are but as rivulets), pour 
their vast floods, and, as they roll 
along, experience the vicissitudes 
of every climate! And, when lean- 
ing on the parapet of an arch, be- 
striding a wide and rapid river, how 
otten do we relapse into profourd 
melancholy, as, tollowing, with im- 
plicit obedience, the progressive 


march of association, the mirror of 
time aod the emblem of eternity 
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are presented to our imagination, 
till a retrospect of the past and a 
perspective of future ages, ming!in, 
with each other, the mind js Jost 
in the mazes of its own wander. 
ings | 

‘* Not only rivers, but fountains 
have been hekd sacred by almost 
every nation :—equally are they be- 
loved by the poets. Who has pot 
perused, with pleasure, Sannazaro’s 
ode to the Fountain of Mergillini ; 
Petrarch’s addresses to that of Vau- 
cluse ; and Horace’s ode to the 
Fountain of Biandusium, situated 
among rocks, and surrounded with 
wood ? 

‘One of the most remarkable 
fountains, in antient times, was that 
of which Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus have transmitted an account. 
It was called ‘ the Fountain of the 
Sun,” and was sitnated near the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, At the 
dawn of day this fountain was warm; 
as the day advanced, it became pro- 
gressively cool; at noon, it was at 
the extremity of cold; at which 
time the Ammonians made use of 
it to water their gardens and sbrub- 
beries.—At the setting of the sun, it 
again became warm, and continued 
to increase, as the evening pro- 
ceeded, till midnight, when it 
reached the extremity of heat:—3 
the morning advanced it grew pro- 
gressively cold:—Silius Italicus thus 
alludes to it. 


‘ a 
Stet fano vicina, novum et memoray 
lympha, 
; hciente tt 
Qua nascente die, que deficien 
pescit, 
Quaque riget medium cum S 
Olympum : 
efueni fervet if 
Atque eadem rursus nocturnis fet 
umbriSe 
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«« In the early ages of popery the 
common people, where founiains 


and wells were situated in retire 
places, 
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places, Were scqaapentane to honour 
hem with the titles of saints and 
martyrs. Some ee ene Jacob's 
Well; St. John’s; Mary's; St. 
Winifred s, and St. pole :— some 
were named aiter Mary Mag gdalen, 
and others der: ived their appella- 
ons from beautiful and pious vir- 
os, Though this custom was for- 
hidden by the canons of St. Anselm, 
many pilgrimages continued to be 
made to them; and the Romans 
jong retained a custom of throwing 
nosegays 1D!0 fountains, and chap- 
lets into wells. From this practice 
originated the ceremony of sprink- 
ling the Severn with flowers, so 
elegantly described by Dyer, in his 
finely descriptive poein of the Fleece, 
and so beautifully alluded to by 
Milton. 


we The shepheris at their festivals, 
Carol her good deeds loud in rustic lays, 
Aud throw sweet garland-wreaths into her 
sircain, - 
Of panciesy pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 
Comus. 


A custom also prevailed in the four- 
leenth century, among the women 
who resided upon the banks of the 
Rhine, of assembling, on a parti- 
cular day of the year, to wash their 
bands and arms in that river: fondly 
lattering themselves, that such lus- 
rations would preserve them from 
all dangers and misfortunes during 
the remainder of the year. 

“The names of deities were given 
aso to Grottus. The sere nity of an 
lalian sky served to reader those 
casional retreats pecul larly agree- 
ale to the Roman nobility 


y; hence 
were the ‘y frequently. to be 


found 


in the shrubberies and gardens ot 


that secomplished people. ‘The 
poets, at all times willing to cele- 
wate whatever adds to their enjoy- 
nents, have left us some eleoant 


desc rip tions of those deli: vhrfal re« 
cesses, formed in the sides of roc ks, 
at the foot of mountains, of on the 
banks of rivulets. 

** Pousanias gives a remarkable 
account of a Grotto at Corycium, 
and Statius describes an elegant one 
in bis third Sylva; bat that which 
was the most celebrated in antient 
times, was the Grotto of Eyeria ; 
suill existing, though in a state of 
ruin. When it was first made by 
Numa, it was formed with such 
skill, as to appear totally untouched 
by art: in the reign of one of the 
emperors, however, it entirely lost 
its simplicity, and, by being adorned 
with marble and other splendid 
ornaments, acquired a magnificence 
totally foreign to its original cha- 
racter, This provoked the Satire 
of the indignant Juvenal, 

“The Grorto, which Mr. Pope 
formed at Twickenham, was one of 
the most celebrated ever erected in 
this kingdom. In the first instance, 
it was remarkable for its elegant 
simplicity: as the owner, however, 
advanced in years, it became more 
and more indebted to the refine- 
ments of art; but the recollection 
of its having amused the last years 
of that illustrious poet, atones to 
the heart of the philanthropist, what 
it loses to the eye of imagination and 
taste. 

‘¢ From rivers, fountains, and 
grottos, let us turn to Jakes.— 
Those of England and Switzerland 
present so many features of beauty 
and erandeur, that an idca of some- 
thing peculiarly worthy of admira- 
tion always presents itself, when we 
hear them mentioned even in the 
most casual manner.—What enthu- 
siustic emotions of delight did the 
lakes of Switzerland generate In 
Rousseau! And while some of the 
most agreeable hours of umted la- 
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bour and pleasure were indulged by 
Gibbon on their admirable banks, 
the noble landscapes, around the 
lake of Zurich, soothed and charmed 
many an hour of sorrow and cha- 
grin from the bosoms of Haller, 
Zimmermann, and Lavater ! 

ee ier ey own part, my Lelius, I 
am ready to confess, that some of 
the happiest moments of my life, 
have been those, which T have, at 
intervals, past upon the bosom of 
lakes, and on the banks of wild and 
rapid rivers—And never will Co- 
Jonna wish to forget those hours of 
rapture, when, reclining in his boat, 
he has permitted it to glide, at the 
will of the current, along the trans- 
parent surface of a river, or on the 
picturesque expanse of Bala Lake, 
in the county of Merioneth :—or 
when wandering along the banks of 
those waters, that glide at the feet 
or stud the sides of the mountains, 
which rear themselves around the 
magnificent peaks of Snowdon: 
lakes equal in beauty and sublimity 
to those of Larus, Lucerne, and 
Pergusa. 

“How often have I heard you, 
my Lelius, descant with rapture on 
the lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland; on those of Loch-Lo- 
mond, Loch-Leven, and Killarney ; 
and the still more noble and mag- 
nificent ones ot Switzerland !—With 
what delighted attention have I 
listened to your descriptions of the 
lakes of Thun, Zurich, and Neuf- 
chatel, Brientz, Bienne, and Con- 
stance :—and how has my imagina- 
tion kept pace with you in your 
journey, as you have wandered in 
memory among those enchanting 
Fegions ; regions, abounding in 


scenes, which: Warton might have’ 


pictured, as the native residence of 
poetic fancy. 
** From Jakes, the transition is 
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natural, that would lead {o water. 
falls and cataracts, ~With what 
rapture does every cultivated mind 
behold that beautiful Waterfall, glid. 
Ing over a slate rock in two grace. 
ful falls, at the extremity of a long, 
winding, and remantic glen, near 
Aber, in the county of Caernaryoy' 
But if you would see cataracts on a 
grander scale, visit the falls of the 
Hepsey, those of the Conway, the 
Cynfael, and the Black Cataract near 
the vale of F festiniog. —Of the two 
last, nothing can surpass the beauty 
of the one, or the bold, the cragged 
and gigantie character of the other. 
—By the former of these has Co- 
lonna devoted many a captivating 
hour.—Seated on a rock, adjoining 
an ivy-arched bridge, stretched over 
a tremendous chasm, he has lis- 
tened with rapture, not unmingled 
with a grateful degree of terror, to 
the roaring of the waters, and shaded 
by a fantastic oak, which over- 
shadows the depth, he has derived 
the highest satisfaction in compar- 
ing the tranquil and innocent de- 
light, in which he was indulging, 
with the boisterous humours of the 
table, the cankered anxiety of the 
statesman, or the dreadful raptures 
of that man, who has so long in- 
sulted all Europe, and stained her 
glens, her mountains, and her val- 
leys, with blood, with rapin, and 
with sacrilege! 

“ But if you would behold one of 
those waterfalls, which combine the 
utmost sublimity with the greatest 
portion of beauty, visit the admir- 
able instance at Nant Mill, on the 
borders of the Lake Gwellin—Ex- 
ercise that fascinating art, of which 
nature and practice have made you 
such a master; make a faithful re- 
presentation of it; clothe tt in 
its rugged horrors ot sublimity, } 


all its graceful charms of exquisti¢ 
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peauty, and let the finest imagina- 


ion in the world of painting or of 


poetry tell me, if, in all the fairy 
ysions that the finest fancy has 
seated, a scene more perfect can 
te formed, than this ?—The far- 
med cataract in the Vale of Tem- 
yé has nothing to compare with it. 
io surveying this scene, our feel- 
ings resemble those of the missiona- 
ies, when viewing the numerous 
waterfalls of Japan ; or (hose of the 
clebrated Bruce, when he beheld 
the third cataract of the Nile; ‘a 
sight,’ says he, ‘so magnificent, 
that ages, added to the greatest 
kagth of life, could never eradicate 
from my memory.’ 

“If objects of this nature exalt 
the understanding and the fancy of 
those, who possess habits of reflec- 
tion, woods, those indispensable ap- 
pendages to landscape, diffuse aa 
equal delight by their coolness, their 
wlemnity, and the charm, which 
they spread around us, as we wan- 
der beneath their arched and sacred 
thades.—Akenside finely alludes to 
the religious awe, with which woods, 
boldly stretching up the summit of 
am high mountain, are beheld by 
persous of a polite imagination. 


mo —— Mark the sable woods, 

That shade sublime yon mountains nod- 
ding brow, — 

With what religious awe the solemn scene 

Commands your steps!—as if the reve- 
rend form 

Of Minos, or of Numa, should forsake 

Th’ Elysian seats, and cown the embower- 
ing glade 

Move to your pausing eye. 

Pleasures of Imagination, 


“Tf to rivers and mountains all 
iations, at early periods of their 
“story, have conspired to attack the 

of veneration, how much more 
"have the eminent in all ages de- 


lighted in paying honours to woods, 
groves, and forests.—Pilgrimages 
were made to the oaks of Mamre, 
near Hebron, from the time of 
Abraham to that of Constantine ; 
and the nations, surrounding the 
Jews, were accustomed to dedicate 
trees and groves to their deities, and 
to sacrifice upon high mountains ; 
customs, which were even prac- 
ised by the Jews themselves, pre- 
vious to the building of the Temple 
of Solomon. 

** Among the woods of Etruria, 
Numa, to whom, (as Machiavel 
justly observes,) Rome was under 
greater obligations than to Romulus, 
sought refuge from the cares, that 
attended the government of an in- 
fant and turbulent people: and, 
amid the groves of the Lyceum, 
Aristotle and Epieurus taught their 
systems of religion and politics, 

“* The oratories of the Jews were 
surrounded by olives; and the 
Greeks, who first inhabited Tusca- 
ny, consecrated the forests, which 
rose on the banks of the Ceritis, to 
their god Sylvanus.—Under those 
sacred shades they assembled every 
year to celebrate his anniversary. 


Et ingens gelidum lucus prope Ceeritis 
amnem, 

Religione patrum late sacer3. undique 

sf colles 

Inclusére cavi, et nigra nemus abjete cin- 
guit.— 

Sylvano f.ma est veteres sacrasse pelasgos, 

Arvorum pecorisqu Deo, lucGmque diem- 
gue, 

Qui primi fines aliquando habuére Lati- 
0S.— 


Eneid, lib, viii. 1. 5974 


A custom, analogous to this, pre- 
vails at the present day in some 
parts of Italy: particularly among 
the herdsmen and shepherds. of 
Rhegio, who entertain the highest 
yeneration for the wood, called Sil- 
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va Piana, about three leagues ‘from 
Parma. 

“The Rhaphaans of India se- 
lected spots, shaded by the banana 
and the tamarind, for their kioums; 
while in the deep recesses of the 
most intricate forest, the antient 
Druids of Gaul, Britain, and Ger- 
many, were accustomed to sacrifice 
to their gods.—Virgil, who de- 
scribes Elysium, as abounding in 
the most luxuriant gitts of nature, 
represents it as one of the highest 
enjoyni nts of the happv spirits to 
repose ons flowery banks, and to 
wander among shady groves: while 
the Icelanders believe, that on ihe 
sununit of ihe Boula, a mountaim, 
which no one has hitherto ascend- 
ed, there is a cavern, Which opens 
to a paradise in perpetual verdure, 
delightfully shaded by trees, and 
abounding in large flocks of sheep. 

«© ‘The Sicilians bad, at one 
time, a great veneration — for 
the chesnut tree, which grew in 
the region, called La Regione 
Sylvana: in Otaheite, the weep- 
ing-wilow is permitted to be 
planted only betore the houses of 
the higher classes of the commu- 
nity: in) Pennsvivania, churches 
are isolated in woods, and pulpits 
erected beneath the branches ot 
oaks; while, among the Dugores, 
there are sacred groves, in which 
every family has its appropriate 
place for erecting huts and offering 
sacrifices —In the Romish church, 
palms are esteemed sacred even in 
the present times, 

“The temples of the. antient 
Greeks were mestly situated in 
eroves; and tie Persians, who 
esteemed woods and forests the 
most proper for religious sacri- 
tees, ridiculed their more accom- 
plished neighbours, for building 











































Wood, and Mountain Scen ery 


temples to their gods, who had the 
whole universe for their residence, 

“ As. Antigua is without rivers, 
so is Morocco almost destitute of 
woods: hence it arises, that in that 
state, as in other warm climates, 
shade is esteemed the most powerful 
charin in ey ery landscapa.— The in- 
conveniences, arising from the want 
of it, gave occasion to Girolamo 
Fracastoro to write bis curious poen 
of Syphilus, The shepherd Sy phi- 
lus was employed re) watching the 
herds belonging to Alcithous, kin 
ol Atlantis.x—One season the rave 
of sunimer were so intense, that the 
angry shepherd, imipationt under 
their intuence, with many impieties 
refused to offer up saciitices to 
Apollo, and, ih reve noe . erected an 
altar to his master, Alcithous.— 
Stung with the indignity, Apollo 
infected the air with such noxious 
vapours, that the shepherd con- 
tracted a dangerous and nauseous 
disease, which affected his whole 
body. —His various attempts to con- 
quer his malady, censtitute tie 
priacipal argument of the poem. 

“ Tt was on account of its shade, 
that the gardens of Arden, the pa- 
radise ot the Arabian poets, were 
so enthusiastically celebrated ; aud 
Amytis, daughter of Astyages, and 
wife of Nebuchodnosor, accustomed 
to the glens and woods of Media, 
sighed for their shades in the sanoy 
soil of Babylon: hence were con- 
structed those hanging gardens, 
which were the boast of Babylonian 
kings and the wonder of historins 
The gardens of the Moors appea' 
to have resembled those of the 
East, in no inconsiderable degree j 
their walks were paved with mar 
ble ;_ their parterres shaded by 

a -<. and embellished with 
otarge-trees, and embelist 
baths: the whole entirely at 
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round, and secluded from every 
eve—Such is that of Aleazar, at 
Seville, Which, as a specimen of 


Moorish garden ing, is \ isited by 
every traveller of information aid 
taste. . 
“The mInhers fig pursuits of 

pres mf some. 


the pastoral Ara . 
thing pec ui iarly grat Syn g to the 
imagination. The tolls aud priva- 
tions Which they unc lergo, in Wane 
cering frou one province to ano- 
ther, in quest of water and shade, is 
amply repaid by the festivity that 


eusues Upon the discovery of a well 


orfountain in a shady grove. ‘The 
manners of the Arabians assimi- 
lated, in a striking Cegree, with 


those of the Scythians—the purity 
of whose morals has been so much 
celebrated by Horace and by Jus- 
tin. Though the manners and mo- 
ralsof these wandering nations were 
0 strikingly illustrative of each 
other, the similarity did not arise 
from any coincidence in regard to 
(limate or scenery; for, while the 
one roved from wood to wood, and 
rom fountain to fountain, over 
pathless and scorching deserts, the 
others were, at all times, in the 
reach of shade, and, at intervals, 
piiched their tents in scenery, the 
ike of which is scarcely to be pa- 
taleled in alk the globe. —W hile the 
Arab sought shade, as one of the 
inost agreeable luxuries of lite, the 
Scythian and the Celt im: igined the 
oah to be the tomb of Jupiter ; : and 
de phihus: phers of Siam, who num- 
we five elements, added wood to 
we fourth. 
“To a native of Jamaica no 
“WXUTY is superior to that ot 
among the odoriterous groves of 
Fin “utes, that adorn the eminences, 
sich fora a barrier to the en- 
coachments of the ocean ;—and the 
Circassians, long and loudly cele- 
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brated for the beauty and cheerful 


disposition of ther women, quit 
their towns and cities In the sum- 
mer, and erect their ténts among 


their woods and valleys, after the 
manner of the neighbouring Tar- 
tars. ‘To an Hindoo, nothing is 


more gratefel than to walk among 
the cool recesses and shady vistas, 
formed by the arms of the Banian 
tree, which he esteems an emblem 
of the Deity himself. The Hindoo 
Bramins, whose piacidity of dispo- 
sition was, in some me asure, the 
natural resuit of a total abstinence 
from zeuimal food, reside, for the 
MiGs pail, ii their gardens, which 
they cultivate with their own hands, 
and oceupy their time in reading, 
in walking, and in reclining be- 
neath the spreading boughs of their 
Banian trees. 

“ The use, which the poets have 
made of trees, by way of illustra- 
tron, are moral and important.— 
Homer trequeutly embellishes his 
subjects with references to them, 
and no passage in the [iad is more 
beautiful than the one, where, in 
imitation of Musaus, he compares 
the tailing ot leaves and sbrubs to 
the fall and renovation of great and 
antient fannlies. 

‘‘ Kilustrations of this sort are 
frequent in the sacred writings.— 
‘] am exalted lke a cedar in Liba- 
bus, says the author of Ecclesiastes, 
‘and as a cypress tree upon the 
mountain of Hermon, I was ex- 
alred like a. palm tree in Eygeddi, 
and as a rose plant in Jericho; asa 
fair olive in a pleasant field, and 
grew up asa plave tree by the water; 
asa turpentine tree I stretched out 
iny branches, 2nd my branches are 
the branches.of honour and grace ; 
as avine brought | forth pleasant 
savour, and my flowers are the 


fruits of honour and victory.’—In 
the 
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the Psalms, in a fine vein of alle- 
gory, the vine tree is made to ree 
present the people of Israel: ‘Theu 
hast brought a vine out of Egypt; 
thou hast cut out the heathen, and 
planted it. Thou didst cause it to 
take deep root, and it filled the 
Jand. The hills were covered with 
its shadow, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars. Why 
hast thou broken down her hedges, 
so that all do pluck her? The boar 
out of the wood doth waste it, and 
the wild beast doth devour it. Re- 
¢urn, we beseech thee, O God of 
Hosts; look down from heaven, 
and behold and visit this vine, and 
the vineyard thy right hand hath 
planted.’ 

* In Ossian, how beautifui is the 
following passage of Matvina’s la- 
mentation. tor Oscar:—‘I was a 
lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, 
with all my branches round me; 
but thy death came, like a blast 
rom the desert, and laid my green 
head low ; the spring returned with 
ts showers, but no green leaf of 
mine arose. Again, where old 
and weary, blind and almost desti- 
tute of friends, he compares him- 
self to a tree, that is withered and 


‘decayed.—*‘ But Ossian is a tree 


that is withered ; its branches are 
blasted and bare; no green leaf 
covers its boughs :-—from its trunk 
no young shoot is seen to spring ; 
the breeze whistles in its grey 
moss; the blast shakes its head of 
age; the storm will secon overturn 
it, and strew all its dry branches 
with thee, oh Dermid, and with all 
the rest of the mighty dead, in the 
green winding vale of Cona.’ 

** That traveller esteemed himself 
happv, who first carried into Pales- 
tine the rose ot Jericho from the 
plains of Arabia; and many of the 
Roman nobility were gritified, ina 
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high degree, with having trans. 
planted exotic plants and trees into 
the orchards of Italy, Pompey in. 
troduced the ebony,’ on the day 
of bis triumph over Mithridates; 
Vespasian transplanted the halm o 
Syrian, and Lucullus the Pontian 
cherry. Auger de Busbeck brought 
the lilac from Constantinople; Her. 
cules introduced the orange into 
Spain; Verton the mulberry into 
England :—and so creat is the love 
of nations for particular trees, that 
a traveller never fails to cele brate 
those, by which his native province 
is distinguished. Thus, the native 
of Hampshire prides himse!f upon 
his oaks; the Burgundian boasts of 
his vines, and the Herefordshire 
farmer of his apples.—* ormandy is 
proud of her pears; Provence of 
her olives; and Dauphiné of her 
mulberries; while the Maltese are 
in love with their own orange trees. 
Norway and Sweden celebrate their 
pines —Syria her palms; and since 
they have few other trees, of which 
they can boast, Lincoln celebrates 
her alders, and Cambridge her wil- 
lows! ‘The Paphians were proud ot 
their myrtles, the Lesbians of theiz 
vines: Rhodes loudly proclaimed 
the superior charms of her rose 
trees; Idumea of her halsams , 
Media of her citrons, and India ot 
her ebony.—The Druses boast of 
their mulberries; Gaza ot her dates 
and pomegranates ; Switzerland of 
her Jime trees; Bairout of her figs 
and bananas; Damascus of her 
plums; Inchonnangan of its birch, 
and Tachnolaig of its yews. The 
inhabitants of Jamaica never cease 
to praise the beauty of then 
manchenillas ; while those ef lo- 
basco are as vain of ther cocoas. 
The nativesof Madeira, whose spring 
and autumn reign together, take 
pridein their cedarsandcitrons; these 
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of Antigua of their tamarinds, while 
they esteem their mammee sappota 
i be equal to any oak in Europe, 
god their mangos to be superior to 
soy tree in America. Equally par- 
tial are the inhabitants of the Plains 
of Tabta to their peculiar species of 
fan palm : and those of Kous to 
their odoriferous orchards. The 
Hispaniolans, with the highest de- 
ree of pride, challenge any of the 
ees of Europe or Asia to equal the 
height of their cabbage trees, tower- 
ing to an altitude of two hundred 
and seventy feet !—Even the people 
of the Bay of Honduras have imagi- 
nation sufticient to conceive their 
logwood to be superior to any trees 
in the world; while the Huron sa- 
vages inquire of Europeans, whe- 
ther they have anv thing to compare 
with their immense cedar trees. 

“So natural is this love of man- 
kind, that the antients conceived 
even their gods to be partial to one 
tree more than any other. For this 
reason the statues of Diana, at Ephe- 
sus, were made of cedar and ebony; 
thetof Apollo, at Sicyone, of box ; 
while in the temple of Mercury, on 
Mount Cyllenes his image was 
formed of citron, a tree which he 
was supposed to hold in high esti- 
Mation, 

_“England may well take pride 
in her oaks!—To them is she in- 
debted for her existence as a na- 
ton; and, were we an idolatrous 
people, I should be almost tempted 
lorecommend, (in imitation of our 
Druidical ancestors, who paid di- 
vine honours to the misletoe), that 
the oak be received in the number 
our gods.—-It is a curious circum- 
ance, my Lelius, and not generally 
known, that most of those oaks, 
which are called spontaneous, are 
planted by the squirrel. This little 
ihimal has performed the most e¢s- 


sential service to the English navy. 


'— Walking, one day, in the woods 


belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, 
near ‘Troy-house, in the county of 
Moomouth, Colonna’s attention was 
diverted by a squirrel, which sat 
very composedly upon the ground, 
He stopped to observe his motions. 
In a few minutes the squirrel 
darted, like lightning, to the top of 
a tree, beneath which he had been 
sitting. In an instant he was down, 
with an acorn in his mouth, and 
began to burrow in the earth with 
his hands, After digging a small 
hole he stooped down, and deposited 
the acorn: then covering it, he 
darted up the tree again. Ina mo- 
ment he was down with another, 
which he buried iv the same man- 
ner. This he continued to do, as 
long as Colonna thought proper to 
waich him. The industry of this 
little animal is directed to the pur- 
pose of securing him against want 
in the winter; and, as it is proba- 
ble, that his memory is not sufh- 
ciently retentive to enable him to 
remember the spots in which he 
deposits every acorn, the indus- 
trious little fellow, no doubt, loses a 
few every year. These few spring 
up, and are destined to supply the 
place of the parent tree!—Thas is 
sritain, in some measure, indebted 
to the industry and bad memory of 
a squirrel, for her pride, her glory, 
and her very existence! 

<* Not only woods, fountains, and 
rivers, but mountains, haye had a 
sacred character attached to them.— 
Upon their summits the Jews, the 
Persians, the Bithynians, the infi- 
del nations around Palestine, and 
the Druids of Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany were accustomed to sacri- 
fice: and, while the Celts con- 


ceived, that the spirits of their he- 
roes resided among the clefts of the 
rocks, 
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rocks, and on the tops and sides of 


the mountains, the natives of Green. 
Jand believed them to be the imime- 
diate residence of their deities. 

*Vhe Greeks coinci = Mma 
great degree, with this idea; aud it 
was an Opinion sanctioned Ad many 
of their poets and philosophers, 
among whom we may instance 
Plato, Homer, and Strabo, that, 
after the deluge of Deucalion, thre 
inhabitants of the earth resided, tor 
2 long time, on the tops of the 
mountains, whence they gradually 
descended into the vales and valleys 
below: grounding their preterence, 
not more upon their comparative 
security from future inundations, 
than upon the sacred charactor of 
thoce lofty eminences. OF those 
mountains, three had the honour of 
giving general naines to the Muses ; 
——aiml Mount Athos still retains 
such an imposing aspect, that the 
Greeks of modern ages have erected 
Wpon it a vast number of churches, 
monasteries, and hermitages, which 
are frequented by devotees of both 
sexes without number. Hence it 
has acquired the title ot the Hau/y 
Mouniain, av appellation which bas 
been also given to the Skirnd, in 
the county ef Monmouth, by reli- 
gious catholics in the west of En g- 
lend. most of whom entertain an 
ardent desire of having a few moulds 
from that craggy eminence sprink- 
led over their cotlins: while great 
numbers of pilgrims resort to the 
promontory. pear Gacta, a sinail 
piece of which Italian seamen wear 
constantly in their pockets to. pre- 
serve them from drown ng. 

‘“ What has been observed of 
Mount Athos, is equally appkecable 
to Mount Tabor, near the city of 
‘liberias; a great number ot churches 
and monasteries having been built 
This is the mountain, on 


pon it, 





f Water, 


‘ transporting ; 
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Hood, an? Mountain § 


in Scenery 
which Sr. Peter said to Christ, «7 
is aood for us io be ly re; and 7 
us make three tabernach 3: a ; 
thee: and One fur Nias $; ana . 
for Bhias.” ‘The view fron tht ss 
summit is re presented to be s Hn 
ceedingly various and magnifieer: 

g it, 


that thre spectator CAperience all 
those sensation is, Which are proe 
duced by a mixture and rapd SUC 
cession of varied and e; ay, gloomy 
and majestic objec: What a con. 
trast does this fine eminence exhi- 
bit to that ot the Norw: MP Nn mMoune 
tain of Filetield, covered witb eter. 
nal suow; where neither a howe, 
or a collage, nor a hat, nora tree; 
neither a shrub, nor a flower, nog 
a human being, are ever to be 
seen | 

“The Jews were accustomed to 
bury their dead on the sides af 
mountains ; Moses received the 
Law on the top ef Sinw; and so 
holy was that mountain esteemed, 
that no one but himself was permit- 
ted to touch it. 

“The Messiah frequently took 
his disciples up to the top ot a high 
mountaia to prav; there it was he 
transfigured before thein, and many 
of the ineide its recorded in ScTip- 
ture took place ip the garden and va 
the Mountain of Olives. 

“ A country, destitute of moun- 
tails, may be rich, well cultivated, 
elegant and beautiful, but mo cap in 
Ho instance be grand, sublime, or 
and to what a degree 
boldness of scenery has the power 
of elevating the fancy may be, i 
soime measure, conceived from an 
anecdote, recorded of au epic ail 
de ‘scriptive poet. When Thomson 

reard of Glover’ s inte nition of wile 
ing au epic poem, the subject ot 
which should be Leonidas of ¢ oparia 
‘Impossible! said he, ‘ Glover can 


never be idle enough to attempt 
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wic!—-He never saw a mountain in 
his life | ; 

« Petrarch had long wished to 
dimb the summit of Mount Ve. 
eyz,a mountain presenting a wider 
range of prospect, than any among 
the Alps or Pyrenees. With much 
difficulty he asce nded. Arrived at 
wssummit, the scene presented to 
his sight was unequalled !— After 
wking a long view of the various 
sbiects, which lay stretched below, 
ie took from his pocket a volume 
of St. Augustine's Confessions : 
snd, opening the leaves at random, 
the first period that caught his eye 
was the following passage :-—* Men 
travel far to climl high mountains, 
observe the mujesty of the ocean, 
totrace the sources of rivers—tut, 
they neglect themselves” Admira- 
ble reasoning! conveying as admi- 
nble a lesson! Instantly applying 
the passage to himself, Petrarch 
dinsed the book, and falling into 
profound meditation, —* If, thought 
be, ‘I have undergone so much 
labour in climbing this mountain, 
that my body mighi be the nearer 
toheaven, what ought I not to do, 
in order that my soul may be re- 
caved in those immortal regions !’ 
let us, ny Lelius, while climbing 
any of our British Alps, be visited 
by similar reflections, and be ace 
uated by similar resolutions! 

“ Though the view of mountains 
xrve to clevate the mind, the inha- 


bitants of those regions are, un-’ 


doubtedly, more prone to rapine 
aad to warlike enterprise, than the 
inhabitants of vales. ‘This arises 
from the austerity of their climate 
and the comparative poverty of their 
wil; but this remark, though true, 
when generally applied, is not al- 
Ways so in particular. or though, 
mthe time of Cesar, the Helvetii, 
whabiting that part of Switzerland, 


lying round the Lake of Geneva, 
were the most warlike people of 
Gaul; yet they were not more so 
than the Parthians, who were na- 
tives ot unexplored deserts. The 
Assyrians and the Chaldees, both 
originally descended from the moun- 
tains of Atouria, with the Persians, 
inhabiting a country abounding in 
hills, were those people the most 
remarkable for having established 
extensive empires; yet we must 
pot inter from thence, that their 
conquests arose from that severe 
energy, which is imbibed from the 
keen air of mountainous regions, 
since we find people, residing in 
plains, acquiring empires equally 
extensive. ‘The Arabians, for in- 
stance, so remarkable for their con- 
quests during the middle ages; the 
Egyptians, in more remote times; 
the Tartars, who subjected China ; 
and the Romans, who conquered 
not so much by the sword, as by 
the arts: for it was the severity of 
their discipline, and not the severity 
of the Apennines, which subdued 
the world; of all their numerous 
legions, not one-tenth, in the time 
of Augustus or of Trajan, had ever 
breathed the air of Italy. 

“The most picturesque parts of 
Asian ‘Tartary are those in the 
neighbourhood of the Armenian and 
Ararat mountains, on which the ark 
is said to have rested. ‘This cele- 
brated eminence, on the top of 
which stand several ruins, rises in 
the form of a pyramid, in the midst 
of a long extended plain. It is al- 
ways covered with snow from its 
girdle to the summit, and for seve- 
ral months of the year is totally en- 
veloped by clouds. 

« What scenes in Russia are com- 
parable to those in ‘the neighbour- 
hood of the Oural and Riphean 
mountains ? which the inhabitants, 
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in all the simplicity of ignorance, 
believe to encompass the carth; in 
the same manner, as the Malabars 
imagine the sun to revolve round 
the largest of theirs. Where does 
the Spaniard behold nobler land- 
scapes, than at the feet and between 
the sides of the Blue Ridge, that 
back the Escurial; among the 
wilds of the Asturias, or among the 
vast solitudes of the Sierra Morena? 
With what feelings of awe does the 
Hungarian approach the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, that separate him 
from Gallicia! and with what joy 
and admiration does an African tra- 
velier, long lost among deserts and 
continents of sand, hail the first 
peak that greets his sight, among 
the mountains of the moon! Can 
the American painter rest on finer 
scenes than those, which are exhi- 
bited among the Glens of the Lau- 
rel, the Blue Ridge, the Cumber- 
Jand and Allegany Mountains? 
And where, ia all the vast conti- 
nent of the western world, shall the 
mind acquire a wider range of idea, 
more comprehensive notions of vast- 
ness and infinity, than on the tops 
of the Cordilleras and the Andes; 
or on those uninhabitable ranges of 
mountains, which stretch from the 
river of the west to within a few 
degrees of the northern circle ? 

“* What a sensible gratification, 
and what interesting reflections 
were awakened in the mind of the 
celebrated Cook, when standing 
upon one of the mountains, that 
commanded almost the whole of 
the beautiful island of Eooa, in the 
southern ocean !—This view is one 
of the most delightful that can pos- 
sibly be imagined. ‘ While I was 
surveying this prospect, (says the 
benevolent navigator), I could not 
help flattering myself with the pleas- 
ing idea, that some future voyager 
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may, from the same station, behold 
these meadows stocked with cattle 
brought: to these islands by the 
ships of England ; and that the 
completion of this single benevolent 
purpose, independent of all other 
considerations, would sufficiently 
mark to posterity, that our voyages 
bad not been useless to the general 
interests of humanity.’ 

** Noone mounts a towering emi- 
nence, but feels his soul elevated: 
the whole frame acquires unwonted 
elasticity, and the spirits flow, as it 
were, in one aspiring stream of sa- 
tisfaction and delight: for what 
can be more animating than, from 
one spot, to behold the pomp of 
man and the pride of nature lying 
at our feet? Who can refrain from 
being charmed, when observing 
those innumerable _ intersections, 
which divide a long extent of coun- 
try into mountains and vales; and 
which, in their turn, subdivide into 
fields, glens, and dingles, contain- 
ing trees of every height, cottages 
of the bumble, and mans‘ons of the 
rich: here, groups of cattle; there, 
shepherds tending their flocks; and, 
at intervals, viewing, with admira- 
tion, a broad, expansive river, sweep- 
ing its course along an extended 
vale ; now encircling a mountain, 
and now overflowing a valley; here 
gliding beneath large boughs of 
trees, and there rolling over rough 
ledges of rocks: in one place coul- 
cealing itself in the heart of a to- 
rest, under huge massy cliffs, which 
impend over it; and in another, 
washing the walls of some ivied 
ruin, bosomed in wood! 

«« How beautiful are the reflec- 
tions of Fitz-James, upon gaining 
the top\of a precipice, whence he 
threw his eyes below, and beheld 
the crags, knolls, and mounds ot 
Ben-Venue, the bare point of 2 
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tn, and the creek, promontory, 
sod islands of Loch-Katrine! 


From the steep promontory gazed 

The stranger, rap cur’d and amaz’d 7s 

And‘ what a scene were here,’ he cried, 

«For princely pomp or churchman’s pride ! 

On this bold brow, a lordly tower 5 

In that soft vale, a lady’s bower 5 

On yonder meadow, fur away, 

The turrets ov a cloister gay 5 

Hew blithely might the bugle horn 

Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn! 

How sweet ut eve, the lover’s lute 

Chime, when the groves were still and 
mute! 

And when the midnight moon did lave 

Her forehead in the silver wave, 

How solemn on the ear would come 

The holy matin’s distant hum; 

While the deep peal’s commanding tone 

Should wake, in yonder-isiet lone, 

A sainted hermit from his cell, 

To drop a bead withevery knell— 

And bugle, lute, and bell and all, 

Should each bewildered stranger call 

To friendly feast and lighted hall, 


“ Scenes, similar to those, which 
gve rise to these reflections, whe- 
ther observed at the rising or the 
wetting of the sun, never fail to in- 
pire us with feelings, which it 
vere grateful to indulge and culti- 
nte—If seen in the morning, they 
give a vigorous tone to the nerves, 
and prepare the mind to a willing 
andactive discharge of its various 
ities; if in the evening, every 
sect being mellowed by the de- 
dining rays of light, the soul ac- 
quires a softened dignity, and the 
imagination delights in pointing, 
with grateful anticipation, towards 
that mysterious world to which the 
wi appears to travel in all its 
pory ! 

“ If towering eminences have the 
wer to charm and elevate men, 
vhoare pursuing the milder occu- 
ions of life, with what rapture 
fall they inspire the hearts of those 
g encompassed with danger, who, 
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from the top of high mountains, 
behold the goal to which their 
wishes and exertions have long been 
anxiously directed !—Zenophon af- 
fords a fine instance of the power 
of this union of association and ad- 
miration over the mind and heart, 
The Ten Thonsand Greeks, after 
encountering innumerable difficul- 
ties and dangers, in the heart of an 
enemy's country, at length halted 


at the foot of a high mountain, . 


Arrived at its summit, the sea un- 
expectedly burst, in all its grandeur, 
on their astonished sight! The joy 
was universal; the soldiers could 
not refrain from tears; they em- 
braced their generals and captains 
with the most extravagant delight ; 
they appeared already to have 
reached the places of their nativity, 
and, in imagination, again sat be- 
neath the vines that shaded their 
paternal dwellings! 

«© On the other hand the soldiers 
of Hannibal shrunk back with awe 
and affright, when they arrived at 
the foot of the mountains, that 
backed the town of Martigny. The 
sight of those enormous rampires, 
whose heads, capped with eternal 
snow, appeared to touch the hea- 
vens, struck a sensible dejection on 
the hearts of the soldiers, It was 
in the middle of autumn; the trees 
were yellow with the falling leaf; 
and a vast quantity of snow having 
blocked up many of the passes, the 
only objects which reminded them 
of humanity, were a few miserable 
cottages, perched upon the points of 
inaccessible clitfs; flocks almost pe- 
rished with cold; and men of hairy 
bodies and of savage visages!—On 
the ninth day, afier conquering dif- 
ficulties without number, the army 
reached the summit of the Alps, 
The alarm, which had been circu- 
lating among the troops all the way, 

now 
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now became so evident, that Hanni- 
bal thought proper to take notice of 
it; and, halting on the top of one 
of the mountains, from which there 
was a fine view of Italy, he pointed 
out to them the luxuriant plains of 
Piedmont, which appeared like a 
large map before them. He mag- 
nified the beauty of those regions, 
and represented to them, how near 
they were of putting a final period 
to their difficulties, since one or 
two battles would inevitably give 
them possession of the Roman ca- 
pital. This speech, filled with such 
promising hopes, and the effect of 
which was so much enforced by 
the sight of Italian landscapes, in- 
spired the dejected soldiers with 
renewed vigour and alacrity; they 
sat forward, and soon atter arrived 
in the plains, near the city of 
Turin. 

‘This celebrated march, per- 
formed at such an unfavourable 
season of the year, in a country, 
rendered by nature aimost inacces- 
sible, has been the admiration of 
every succeeding age; and many a 
fruitless attempt has been made to 
ascertain its actual route. General 
Melville has at length settled the 
question. With Polybius in his 
hand, he traced it ‘ from the point 
where Hannibal is supposed to have 
crossed the Khone, up the lett 
bank of that river, across Dauphiné 
to the entrance of the mountains at 
Les Echelles, along the vale to 
Chamberry, up the banks of the 
Isere, by Contlans and Mouster, 
over the gorge of the Alps, called 
the Little St. Bernard, and down 
their eastern slopes by Aosti and 
Ivrea, to the plains of Piedmont, in 
the neighbourhood of Turin.’ 

“€ On the Oth of May, in the year 
eighteen hundred, Napoleon, then 
first consul of France (gaudens viam 
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fecisse ruina,) set off from Paris to 
assume the command of the 


. army 
of Italy. On the thirteenth, be ar. 
rived in the neighbourhood of Lav- 


sanne. Having reviewed his troops 
he pursued his journey along the 
north banks of the lake of Geneva, 
and passing through Vevey, Ville. 
neuye, and Aigle, arrived at Marti 
nach, situated near a fine sweep of 
the Rhone, near its confluence with 
the Durance. From this place the 
modern Hannibal, (not more re- 
sembling that warrior in military 
talent than in perfidy,) passed 
through Burg, and St. Brenchier; 
and after great toil, dithculty and 
danger, arrived with his whole army 
at the top of the great St. Bernard, 
The road up this mountain is one of 
the most difficult, and the scenes, 
which it presents, are as magnifi- 
cent as any in Switzerland. Rocks, 
gulphs, avalanches, or precipices, 
presented themselves at every step. 
Not a soldier but was alternately 
petrified with horror, or captivated 
with delight. At one time feeling 
himself a coward, at another, ani- 
mated with the inspirations of a 
hero! Arrived at the summit of 
that tremendous mountain, and an- 
ticipating nothing but a multitude 
of dangers and accidents in descend- 
ing from those regions of perpetual 
snow, on a sudden turning of the 
road, they beheld tables, covered, 
as if by magic, with every kind of 
necessary refreshment !—The monks 
of St. Bernard had prepared the 
banquet. Bending with bumility 
and grace, those holy fathers be- 
sought the army to partake the 
comforts of their humble fare. The 
army feasted, retarned tumultuous 
thanks to the Monks, and passed 
ov. A few days after this event, 
the battle of Marengo decided the 


fate of Italy. “To 
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«To the eye and heart of the 
ambitious, how many subjects of 
inducement and delight do moun- 
tains present ! Who would not be 
ud to climb the summits of the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Andes? 
js there a Sicilian, who does not 
boast of Etna? Is there a Scot, who 
does not take pride in celebrating 
Ben Lomond ? and is there an Ita- 
lian, that is not vain of the Apen- 
pines? Who, that is alive to natare 
and the muse, would not be de- 


lighted to wander up the sides of 


the Caucasus, the cone of Teneritle, 
or those beautitul mountains, si- 
tated on the confines of three na- 
tions, so often and so justly cele- 
brated by the poets of anticnt 
Greece? and shall our frietid Co- 
longa be censured for confessing, 
that the proudest moments ct his 
existence have been those in which 
be has reached the summits of thr 
Wrekin, the Ferywn, and the cone 
of Langollen? or when he has be- 
held from the tops of Carnedds 
David, and Liewellyn, a long chain 
of mountuins, stretching from the 


porth to the south. from Penmaene 


mawr to Cader [dvis ? Snowdon 
ming in the centre, his head cant 


with snow, and towering above the 


clouds, while Dis linmense sides, 
black with rugeed and impending 
rocks, stretched in long length be- 
low ! 

“During his continuance on 
Pen-y.Voel, Mr. Cox, the cele- 
brated Swiss traveller, feli thot ex- 
treme satisfaction, which is ever 
experienced when elevated on the 
highest point of the adjacent coun- 
iy. § The air,’ as that gentleman 
justly observes from Rousseau, ‘ is 
more pure, the body more active, 
Lifted 
up above the dwellings of man, we 


1»! ball 
n¢ tie mind more serene, 


discard all grovelling and earthly 
passions; the thoughts assume a 
character of sub!imity, proportion- 
ate tothe grandeur of the surround- 
ing objects: and as the body ap- 
proaches nearer to the ethereal fe- 
gions, the soul imbibes a_ portion of 
their unalterable purity.’ In a note 


to this passage Rousseau expresses 


bis surprise, that a bath of the ree 
Viving air of the mountains is not 
more frequently prescribed by the 
physician, as well as by the mo- 
ralist. 

‘* Emotions of rcligion are always 
the most predominant in sach ele- 
vated regions, Afr. Adamsy when 
employed as nitnister plentpoten- 
tiary, from the states of America to 
the court of Berlin, visited the vast 
mountains that separate Silesia from 
Bohemia. Upon the Schneegniten 
be beheld the celebrated pits, where 
the snow remains unmelted for the 
greater part of the year: upon the 
Risenkoppe, the highest pinnacle in 
Germany, he beheld all Silesia, all 
Saxony, and Boherata, stretched like 
4 wap betore him. ‘ Here,’ says 
he, ‘my first thought was. turned 
tou the Supreme Creator, who gave 
existence to that immensity of ob- 


jects, expanded before my view. 


‘The transition from this idea to that 
of my own relation, as an immortal 
soul with the Author of nature, was 
natnral and immediate; from this to 
the recollection of my country, my 
parents, and my friends.’ 

“It is highly inceresting to ob- 
serve, What pride a mountaineer 
takes in his country. Mr. Coxe, 
travelling near Munster, was re- 
: peasant to oform bom 
what he thought of his country ; 
and pointing to the m untains with 
rapture, he exc! d, § behold our 
wails and bulwaiks, even Coustan- 
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tinople is not so strongly fortified.’ 
And Colonna never reflects, but 
with pleasure, on the self-evident 
satifaction with which a farmer. re- 
siding in one of the most inaccessi- 
ble clifis, near Fiestiniog, replied to 
his assertion, that England was the 
finest and best country in the world, 
‘ah! but you have no mountains, 
sir; you've got no mountains!" 
The Sicilian peasants, in the same 
manner, have such an aftection for 
Etna, that they believe Sicily would 
not be habitable without it. ¢ It 
keeps us warm in winter,’ say they, 
* and furnishes us with ice in sum- 
mer.’ ¢ 

‘If we except mountains, no- 
thing has so imposing an effect upon 
the imagination, as high, impending 
and precipitate rocks; those objects, 
which, in so peculiar a manner, ap- 
pear to have been formed by some 
vast convulsion of the earth ; and I 
remember, my Lelius, few scenes, 
which have given me greater seve- 
rity of delight, than those vast crags, 
which rear themselves in a multi- 
tude of shapes, near Ogwen's Lake; 
at the falls of the Conway; at St. 
Gowen’s Chapel in Pembrokeshire, 
and the singular masses at Worm’'s 
Head, in the district of Gower. 
‘The first of these scenes is the more 
endeared to my fancy, from the 
following Ode having been written 
by La Kochetort, among its rude 
and sterile precipices, 


ODE. 
I. 

To th’ Oak, that near my cottage grew, 
I gave a lingering, sad adicu ; 
I left my Zenophelia true 

To love's fine power— 
I felt the tear my check Ledew 

In that sad hour.— 


il. 
Upon the mountain’s side I stood, 
Capt with Rothsay’s arching wood ; 
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And, as) view’d the mimic flood, 
So smooth and still 

I listen’d—gaz’d in pens:ve mood=- 
Then climb'd the bil). 

; II. 

* Adieu, thou wood-embosom'd Spires 

€ No longer shall my rustic lyre 

* In tender, simple notes respire 


‘ Thy tombs among; 
€ No longer will it sooth thy choir, 
With funeral song, 
IV. 
¢ The world before me ;—I must rove 
* Through vice’s glittering, vain alcove ; 
* Alas! as "mid the world! move, 
* Shall I have time 
§ To tremble at the name of leve, 
* And speak in rhyme ” 
V. 
Five years are past, since this J sigh’é, 
Since to the world without a guide, 
My fortunes I oppos’d to pride ;— 
Oh! time mispent!— 
My pains are lost—my talents tried— 
With punishment ! 
Vi. 
Now to my hamlet I'll retire, 
Cur’d of every vain desire ; 
And burning with the sacred fire, 
That charm’d my youth; 
To love I'll dedicate my lyre, 
And heavenedorn truth. 


“¢ When rocks are scattered among 
woods, covered with ivy, and peo- 
pled with animals, as in the cele- 
brated pass at Underclitt, nothing 
can be more embellishing to sce- 
nery, and nothing fascinates the 
imagination in a more vivid and 
impressive manner. Of all the 
rocks, which this island can boast, 
few can compare with those that 
alternately form the sides, the tront 
screens, and the back grounds of 
the Wye. ‘ There,’ says Mr. Gi- 
pin, who has described the general 
character of this unequalled river 
with the skill and judgment of a 
painter, and with all the taste and 
genius of a poet, ‘the rocks are 
continually starting through the 


woods, and are generally simple and 
grand ; 
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sand; rarely formal or fantastic. 
Sometimes they project in those 
eantiful square masses, yet broken 
es shattered in every line, which 
4 characteristic of the most majestic 
species of rock. Sometimes they 
jant obliquely from the eye in 
shelving diagonal strata 5 and some- 
times they appear in large imasses 
of smooth stone, detached trom each 
other and half buried in the soil.’ 
These masses Of smoeta rock are 
those objects of nature, which most 
resemble the architecture of man, 
Sometimes they rear themselves 
into vast mataral amphitheatres ; 
at other times into rampires, with 
ili the regularity of immense walls; 
ind with no herbage, no hanging 
masses of shrubs, no ivy adorning 
their crevices, they surprise, with- 
out delighting us. For, as the same 
elegant writer truly observes, no ob- 
ect receives sé much beauty from 
contrast as the rock. ‘ Some ob- 
jects,’ says he, ‘are beautiful in 
themselves; the eye is pleased with 
the tuftings of a tree, tt 18 amused 


with pursuing the eddying of a 
stream; or it rests with delight on 
the broken arches of a got bic ruin, 
Such objects, independent of com- 
position, are beautiful in them- 
selves.—But the rock, bleak, naked 
and unadorned, seems scarcely to 
deserve a place among them. ‘Tint 
it with mosses and lichens of va- 
rious hues, and you give it a degree 
of beauty; adorn it with shrubs 
and hanging herbage, and you take 
it still more picturesque; connect 
it with wood, water, and broken 
ground, and you make it in the 
highest degree interesting. Its co- 
lout and, its form are so accommo- 
dating, that it generally blends into 
one of the most beautiful appen- 
dages of landscape.” 





where high rocks, o’er ocean's 
dashing floods, 

Wave high in air, their panoply of woods, 

Admiring taste delights to stray beneath 

With eye uplifted, and forgets to breath 5 

Or, as aloit his daring footsteps climb, 

Crests their high summits with his arm 
subline. 

Darwin, C. 3. 1. 12236 
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(From the same.] 


7 Bi: to confine ourselves to 
British poets.—Chaucer, ac- 


ie, ardent, and gay, a lover of 
Wine, fond of society, and well 
qualified to charm by the elasticity 
ot his spirits, the agreeableness of 
disManners, and the native good- 
hess of his heart, was a lover of that 
Kind of cheerfiy scenery, which 
anlUses usin the fields, or delights 
inthe garden. The rising sun, 
the song of the sky-lark, a clear day, 
1813, 


an extended Jandscape, had peculiag 
charms for him, His descriptions, 
therefore, are animated and gay, 
full of richness, and evidently the 
resuit of having studied for him- 
slf.—Spencer, the wild, the fasci- 
nating Spencer, delineates, with force 
and simplicity, the romantic and 
enchanting. — Milton was a lover of 
the beautiful in nature, as he was of 
the sublime in poetry: and though 
his JI}'Penscroso abounds in those 
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images, which excite the most som- 
bre reflections, the general charac- 
ter of bis delineations are of an ani- 
mated cast. In his minor poems, 
which atlorded him an opportunity 
of consulting his natural taste, un- 
connected with epic gravity, we find 
him almost universally sketching 
with a light, an animated and cle- 
gant pencil, What can be more 
cheerful than his Song on May 
Morning, or his beautiful Latin 
Poem on the Coming of Spring? 
And can any thing be more rich 
and fascinating than the-scenery of 
Comus, or more profusely abound- 
ing in all, that renders rural hna- 
gery delightful, .than his exquisite 
lyric of L’Allegro? And beyond 
atl this, what shall we compare with 
his Garden of Eden ?—Nothing ia 
the Odyssey; nothing in the de- 
scriptions we have received, of the 
Groves of Antioch, or the Valley of 
Tempé: neither the Gardens of 
Armida, or the Hesperides; the 
Paradise of Ariosto;—Claudian's 
Garden of Venus; the Elysium of 
Virgil and Ovid, or the Cyprus of 
Marino; — neither the Enchanted 
Gsarden of boyardo, the [sland of 
Camocns, or Roussean’s Verger de 
Clarens, have aay thing to compare 
with it. 

‘« But however well a scene may 
be described, every landscape, so 
exhibited, does not necessarily be- 
come a subject. for the palette of 
the painter. Some descriptions em- 
brace objects too minute, some are 
too humbie and familiar, others too 
general, and some there are too 
faithtul to be engaging. This poet 


delights in describing the fumiiar, 
that the Feauiiful; some in deli- 
neating the picturesque, anc others 
in sketching the su//ime.— These 
may be styled the four orders of 
landscape, 


In the first we may 
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class Cowper ; in the second, Po 
in the third, Lhomson; in the fourth, 
Ossian. TVhe cde scriptions of Cow. 
per are principally from humble 
aud domestic lite, including ob. 
jects, seen every day and in every 
countiy. ‘She gipsey group is al. 
most the only picturesque sketch, 
he affords. Highly as this has been 
extolled, how inuch more interest. 
ing had the subject become in the 
hands of a Dyer, a Thomson, or a 
Beattie} Pope excels in painting the 
beautiful, and vet is hé so general, 
that his vales, slopes, plains, and 
woods, flit betore the imagination 
in graceful abundance, leaving on 
the memory few traces of existence, 
‘Tbomson, also, deals considerably 
in generals, aad seems mostly to 
bave viewed nature from the sum- 
mit of a hill, and to have drawn his 
images from the vale below. His 
pictures are principally adapted te 
the latitude of Richmond. Some, 
however, are enchantingly pictu- 
resque, and others sublime to the 
last degree: they present theme 
selves to the eye in strong and well- 
dctined characters; the keeping is 
well preserved, the outlines are 
boldly marked. 

“ Dyer tinted like Ruysdale, and 
Ossian with all the force and ma- 
jesty of Salvator Rosa. 3n deserib- 
ing wild tracks, pathless solitudes, 
dreary and cragged wildernesses,with 
all the horrérs of savage deserts, 
partially peopled with a hardy, a 
virtuous, and not inelegant race of 
men, Ossian is unequalled. Ta 
night scenery he is above all imita- 
tion for truth, solemnity and pathos; 
and no one more contrasts the va- 
ried aspects of nature with the 
mingled cmotions of the heart.— 
What can be more admirable thas 
his address to the evening star, ™ 


the sangs of Selma; to the pays 
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jp Darthula ; or that fine address to 
the sin in his poem of Carthon ? 
almost worthy the sacred 

of the prophet Isaiah. 

“The uniformity, that has been 
gserved in the imagery of Ossian, 
; not the uniformity of dulness, 
Local description only aids the me- 
pory; for a scere must be actually 
eerved by the eye, before the 
ind can form a just and adequate 
eaof it. No epicure can judge of 
aragout by the palate of another— 
s musician must bear the concert, 
be presumes to criticise; and the 
rader wil! cain but a very imper- 
ket idea of the finest landscape in 
the universe, by reading or hearing 
it described; for we can neither 


iste, nor hear, vor smell, nor feel, . 


vor see by proxy. Thus, when 
Ossian describes vales, rocks, moun- 
insand glens, the words he uses 
wethe same, and the images, they 
tespectively suggest, would appear 
tebe the same, but the scenes them- 
wives are dressed in an infinite va- 
nety of drapery. It is not that 
nature is poor, but that language is 
indigent. A superficial reader, 
posessing no play of fancy, when 
the sun is represented as gcing 
down, and the moon as rising; when 
acataract is said to roar, 7and the 
wean to roll, can only figure to 
bimelf the actual representaticns 
at those objects, without any com- 
binations. A man of an enlarged and 
eegant mind, however, immediately 
pants to himself the Jovely . tints 
that captivate his fancy in the rising 
md setting of those glorious lami- 
manes; he already sees the tremen- 
rock, whence the cataract 
ts down, and thrills with 
agreeable horror at the distant heav- 
gs of an angry ocean. 
“Possessing a mind, that fancy 
Mier taught te sear, the one per- 
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ceives no graces in a ‘tint; a broad 
and unfinished outline only spreads 
upon his canvas; while, by the 
creative impulses of genius, the out- 
line is marked by many a match- 
less shade, and the foreground oc 
cupied by many a bold or interest- 
ing group. 

** Gifted with an elegant and ace 
complished mind, the poet walks at 
Jarge, amid the gay creations of the 
material world, imbibing images, at 
every step, to form his subjects and 
illustrate bis positions: for there is 
an analogy between external ap- 
peerances of vature, and particular 
affections of the soul, strikingly ex- 
empliticative of that general bar- 
mony, which subsists in all the uni- 
verse. From this analogy the 
heavenly bodies were considered 
symbols of majesty, and the oak an 
emblem of strength; the olive, of 
peace; and the willow, of sorrow 
One of the Psalms of David, pure 
suing this analogy, represents the 
Jews, hanging their harps upon the 
willows of Babylon, bewailing their 
exile from their native country. 
The yellow-green, which is the co- 
lour natures assumes at the falling 
of the leaf, was worn in chivalry, 
as an emblem of despair.—Red is 
considered as indicative of angers 
green, of tranquillity ; and brawn, 
of melancholy. In the same man- 
ner, the yew and the cypress have 
loug been acknowledged as em- 
blems of mourning; the violet, of 
modesty ; the lily of the valley, of 
innocence; the rose, of beauty ; 
the aloe, of constancy; and the 
palm of Jaurel, of honourand victory. 

‘« By analogy, we associate good 
fortune with a fine morning; igno- 
norance with darkness; youth 
with spring ; manhood with sum- 
mer; autumn with that season of 
life, when, as Milken observes ina 
R2 fine 
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fine vein of melancholy, we are fal- 
len into ‘ the sere and yellow leaf.’ 
— Winter we associate with age. 
We assimilate summer and winter, 
too, with good and il! fortune; an 
instance of which occurs in Cym- 
beline, a play, which will live, till 
* time shall throw a dart at death,’ 
though it has been so wantonly de- 
preciated by Johnson. Even the 
art of war bas some analogies with 
natural objects; hence is it no un- 
frequent practice, among generals, 
to encamp their forces in a form, 
which they descriptively call the 
* rose-bud ;’ the works flanking and 
covering each other like the lips of 
roses. 

** Availing ourselves of these ana- 
logical licenses, we compare a dingle 
to a smiling infant, a glen to a 
beautiful girl, a valley to a capti- 
Vating virgin, and when the,valley 
opens into a vale, it may, not in- 
elegantly, be associated with the 
idea of a well-formed, finished ma- 
tron. In speaking of the sun, if we 
may be allowed to indulge io flow- 
ers of rhetoric, so exotic, we might 
almost be excused for saying. that it 
rises from behind rocks of coral, 
glides in a universe of sapphire over 
fields of emerald, mounts its meri- 
dian among seas of crystal, and, 
linging every cloud with indigo, 
sinks to slumber among beds . of 
amethyst. 

** After the same manner, the 
three first periods of society were 
allegorically distinguished by dif- 
ferent aspects of nature, by compa- 
rative amenity of climate and tecun- 
dity of soil. ‘Tlius the tron age was 
detormed by clouds and storms; 
the bowels of the earth were search- 
ed for minerals, while its surface 
was utterly.neglected, untilled by 
the husbandman, and -ungrazed by 
the shepherd. Every morning was 
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gloomy, and every night tem 

tuous.—Jn the silver age, the year 
was divided into seasons; then were 
first experienced the heat of sum. 
mer, and the vicissitudes of winter, 
In the golden age, the seasons were 


distinguished by perpetual tempera. 


ture; the earth was profusely fer. 
tile, and flowers, vines, olives, and 
every luxury of nature, had conse. 
quent effects upon the minds, man. 
bers, and morals of mankind, Ip 
nature, all was blooming and 

tivating ; among men all was vir. 
tue, security, and happiness, Every 
one, having nature tor his guide, 
love and friendship were inheri- 
tances, and law and property were 
alike unheard of and unknown, 

*¢ Sometimes, as we have before 
observed, the poets draw  simili- 
tudes from the common appear- 
ances and phenomena of the hea- 
vens. Dryden has a fine metaphor 
in his play of All for Love, where 
Anthony compares himselt to a me- 
teor; an idea, more than once 
adopted by Rowe and Congreve. 
Haller compares reason to the moon, 
and revelation to the sun. Horace 
aifords innumerable instances.—lu 
'fomer, and in Miiton, in Shake- 
speare, and in ‘Tasso, (who has 
scarcely a simile, in his Jerusalem 
Delivered, that is not drawn trom 
the country), references to the ani- 
mal, the teathered and the vegela- 
ble world are perpetual, Thove in- 
stances in the Eneid, where Virgil 
compares Orpheus toa Nightingale; 
the Love of Dido to the anguish ot 
a wounded Stag, and the engages 
ment of Tarchon and Venulus to 
the combat of an Eagle and a Ser- 
pent, are admirable. The last r 
assuredly, the finest simile 10 4 
Virgil. In common conversatio’, 
too, how often do we indulge oure 


> ‘ 
selves in such expressions 45, - 
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sasstrong as an oak ;° ‘she is as 

mid as a dove;’ and when is the 

lover weary of Comparing his mis- 

tress to violets, to lilies, and to 
? 

« No illustration, however, do I 
remember, that so justly bears upon 
our abject, as that, where Addison 
contrasts the Iliad and the Eneid by 
the different aspects of grand and 


heautiful scenery.‘ Tae reading of 


the Iliad,’ says he, ‘ is like travel- 
ling through a country uninhabited, 
where the fancy is entertained with 
sthousand savage prospects of vast 
desertS, wide and uncultivated mar- 
ches, huge forests, mishapen rocks 
ad precipices. On the contrary, 
the Eneid is like a. well-ordered 

en, where it is impossible to 
ei any part unadorned, or to cast 
our eyes upon a single spot, that 
does not produce some beautiful 
plant or flower.’ Jn another place, 
when comparing those poets, who 
ae indebted principally to their own 
resources and genius, with those who 
have been formed by rules, and 
whose natural parts are chastised by 
qitical precepts, Mr. Addison ele- 
gantly says, ‘the genius in both 
dasses of authors may be equally 
great, but shews itself after a differ- 
eit manner. In the first, it is like 


atich soil in a happy slimate, that 
*s 
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produces a whole wilderness of 
plants, nsing in a thousand beauti- 
ful landscapes, without any certain 
order or regolarity. In the other, 
it isthe same rich soil, under the 
same happy climate, that has been 
laid out in walks and parterres, and 
cut into shape and beauty by the 
skill of the gardener.” 

‘Scenery not only inspires the 
poet but his reader also: for when 
do we enjoy his pictures and relish 
his sentiments with such charmed 
perception, as when seated beneath 
a bower, under a tree, or beside a 
rivulet? In such and in other scenes, 
even bad poetry and worse music 
are not unattended with a sensible 
pleasure. ‘ The flute of a shep- 
herd¥ as Dr. Beattie justly remarks, 
‘heard at a distance in a fine sum- 
mer’s (lay, amidst a romantic scene 
of groves, hills, and waters will give 
rapture to’ the ear of the wanderer, 
though the tune, the instrument, 
and the musician be such, as he 
could not endure in any other 
place.” Often has Colonna expe- 
rienced the truth of these observa- 
tious, and he never reflects bit with 
pleasure on the satisfaction he en- 
joyed, in listening to a blind old 
man, in the valley of Rhymney, 
about two miles from the grand. 
towers of Caerphily Castle.” 
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ARTS, SCIENCES, ann NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Msrtxuop oF TAKING [RONMOULDs ovT or CoTtox. 


[From Dr. Thomson's Annals ef Philosophy.) 


sd VERY body knows that 

cottons of all kinds are apt 
to receive a dirty yellowish, or 
orange stain, from iron, which, if 
allowed to remain, gradually cor- 
rodes the cloth and forms a hole, 
At first these stains are easily re- 
moved by means of muriatic acid, 
or any other diluted acid (except 
vinegar); but, after they have re- 
mained for some time, acids have no 
effect upon them. It may be accept- 
able to my readers to point out the 
method of removing these moulds 
in such inveterate cases. 

‘* Theiron in them is in the state 
of red oxide; and it appears, from 
various facts we]! known to chemists, 
that the red oxide of iron has a 
much greater affinity for cotton 
cloth than the black oxide. The ob- 
ject'in view, therefore, should be to 


bring the iron in the mould to thestate 
of black oxide; after which, muriatie 
acid will easily remoye it. Now 
there are two methods of doing this; 
both of which in the present case 
answer ‘the purpose completely, 
The first is to touch the mould with 
the yellow liquid formed by boiling 
a mixture of potash and sulphur in 
water, called hydrogureted sul- 
phuret of potash by chemists, Tbe 
mould becomes immediately black, 
and the action of diluted muriatic 
acid immediately effaces it. The 
second method is to daub the mould 
over with ink so as to make it quite 
black. After this muriatic acid 
takes it out as in the former case, 
I conceive that this is occasioned 
by the action of the nutgalls in the 
ink, which reduces the iron in the 
mould to the state of black oxide. 


eee, 





[On tre CHances or CoLourR PRODUCED ON THE SURFACE OF Sreet.] 


[From the same, in a Letter to the Editor from Sir Humphrey Davy.] F 


Berkeley-square, Jan. 13, 1813. 

Dear Sir, 
** FN the last edition of your 
elaborate and learned System 
of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 224, you 


have stated that the changes ° 
colour .produced by. heat on the 
surface of polished steel takes place 
under oi], Iu my Elements © 


Chemical Philosophy, page 39? d. 
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have said that these changes occur 
when the metal is plunged beneath 
the surface of mercury, and we both 
enclude that the etfect probably 
does not depend upon the oxidise- 
pent of the metal. 

«“] was led to doubt of the per- 
fect correctness of our statements, 
jod the justness of our conclusions, 
by a letter from Mr. Stoddart, who 
has made many accurate experiments 
on the tempering of steel; and that 

tikman sent me two pieces of 
steel which had been beated to the 
gme degree, one in the atmosphere 
gnd the other under the surface of 

e mercury, where it had been 
giffered to cool; the first was blue, 
the second had suffered no change 
of colour; and both seemed to 
possess the same degree of hard. 
ness, 

“As I had formerly made but 
one experiment on this subject, and 
us the mercury I vsed was impure 
and not cleaned with any particular 
care, it appeared most likely that I 
had been deceived by some’ metallic 
oxides, or saline matter adherivg to 
the mercury; and I invited Mr. 
Stoddart to assist in some new trials 
on the subject. 

“A piece of polished steel was 
introduced into a retort, which was 
exhausted and filled with hydrogene 
g98, and this hydrogene gas was de- 
prived of ogygen, a small quantity of 
which might have entered with 
f@mMmon air in the stop-cork, by 
melting phosphorus init; the retort 
was then gradually heated. Where 
Was in contact with the steel, a 
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slight tint of yellow was soon ob- 
served on the surface of the metal, 
but it did not increase as it would 
have dove in the atmosphere daring 
the increase of temperature, 

“A piece of polished steel was 
plunged in very pure olive oil, 
which had been previously heated 
to deprive it of air; the temperature 
of the oil was increased until it 
began to boil, but no change of 
colour took place on the surface of 
the steel. 

“<1 bad little doubt that the slight 
change of calour produced on the 
metal in the hydrogene gas was 
owing to some aqueous vapour in 
the gas, or to some action of the 
phosphorts, and 1 have since proved 
the truth of this conjecture. 

“By heating polished steel in 
pure azote, deprived of aqueous 
vapour by sticks’ of potash over 
mercury, I found that no change of 
colour took place. 

“It appears evident, then, that 
the changes of colour produced 
during the tempering of the steel 
are owing to the formation and 
increase of a plate of oxide, and 
that they are mere indications of, 
and not connected with, that change 
in the arrangement of the particles 
of the steel which produce the 
diminution of its bardness. 

“If you should not deem this 
statement of too little importance for 
publication, you will oblige me by 
inserting it in your Journal, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Hlumrugy Davy. 
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New Prorerties or Licnr. 


[From the same. ] 


. 


** TN our last number we gave a 

short summary of the new 
experiments on light made by Dr. 
Brewster, and likewise of what had 
been done on the same subject by 
Biot and Arrago in France; but we 
have reason to believe that a more 
particular explanation of some of 
the points will be acceptable to our 
reacers. 

‘The double refraction of light 
by certdin bodies has occupied the 
attention of philosopbers from the 
first observation of the phenomenon 
by Bartholine and Huygens, down 
to our own time; but no satisfactory 
explanation of it has been offered. 
Even Newton contributed but little 
to the elucidation of this difficult 
subject. Nor is the late effort of 
Laplace such as corresponds with 
his well-earned celebrity, and with 
his eminence as a mathematician, 
The phenomena of double. refraction 
are as follows: 

“« If a ray of light fall upon one of 
the surfaces of a rhomboid of Ice- 
land crystal, and is transmitted 
through the opposite surface, it is 
separated into two pencils, one of 
which proceeds in the direction of 
the incident ray while the other forms 
with it an angle of 6° 16°. The first 
of these pencils is said to experience 
the usual or ordinary retraction, 
and the other the unusual or extra- 
ordinary refraction. If the luminous 
object from which the ray of light 
proceeds be looked at through the 
crystal, two images of it will be 
distinctly seen, even when the 


rhomboid is turned round the axis 





of vision. If another rhomboid of 
Iceland, spar is placed bebind the 
first, in a similar position, the pencil 
refracted in the ordinary way by the 
first will be so also by the second, 
and the same thing holds with the 
extraordinarily retracted pencil— 
none of the pencils being separated 
into two, as before, But if the 
second rhomboid is turned slowly 
round, while the first remains sta- 
tionary, each of the pencils begin 
to separate into two; and when the 
eighth part of a revolution is com- 
pleted, the whole of each of the 
pencils is divided into two portions, 
When the fourth part of a revolu- 
tion is completed, the pencil re- 
fracted in*the ordinary way by the 
first crystal will be retracted in the 
extraordinary way only by the 
second, and the pencil refracted in 
the extraordinary way by the first 
will be refracted in the ordinary 
way only by the second; so that the 
four pencils will be again reduced 
totwo. At the end of j, 4, and {, 
of a revolution, the same phenome- 
na will be exhibited as at the end of 
¢ of a revolution. At the end of 
4 and ¢ of a revolution, the same 
phenomena will be secn at 
the first position’ of the crystals, 
and at the end of 3 of a revolu- 
tion. ; 

“ If welook at a luminous object 
through the two rhomboids, we 
we shall at the commencemest of 
the revolution see only two images, 
viz. one of the Jcast, and of the 
greatest refracted images. At the 


end of } of a revolution four images 
wi 
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will be seen, and soon as in the pre- 

‘no example. 
~ is obvious that the light 
ghich forms these images has suffer- 
ei some new modification, or ac- 

‘red some new property, which 

ated it ‘in particelar parts of a 
revolution from penetrating the 
gcond thomboid. This property 
has been called polarization; and 
light is said to be polarized by pass- 
ing through a rhomboid of calca- 
reous spar, or any other doubly re- 
fracting crystal, 

« Almost all crystallized sub- 
gances possess the property of 
double retraction, and consequently 
the power of polarizing light. The 
most iniportant of these, arrang- 
ed in the order of their refrac- 
tive power, according to the expe- 
ments of Dr. Brewster, are the 
following :— 

. Chromate of lead. 
Carbonate of lead. 
Zircon, 

Pistazite. 

. Carbonate of strontian. 
Crysolite. 
Calcareous spar. 
Topaz. 

Tartaric acid. 

10, Rock crystal. 

11. Sulphate of sopper. 
12, Selenite. 

13, Sulphate of iron. 


SCaroerupype 


“Some years ago Malus, a colonel 
of engineers in the French army, 
amounved the discovery of a new 
Property of reflected light. He 
found that when light is reflected at 
‘particular angle from ail transpa- 
reat bodies, whether solid or fluid, 
it has acquired by reflection that 
remarkable property of polarization, 
whieh had hitherto been regarded 
= eflect only of double -refrac- 


“Tf the light ofa taper, reflected 
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from the surface of water at an. 
angle of 52° 45’, be viewed through 
a rhomboid of Iceland cyrstal which 
can be turned about the axis of 
vision, two images of the taper will 
be distinctly visible at one position 


of the crystal. At the end of } of . 


a revolution one of the images will 
vanish, and it will re-appear at the 
end of ? of a revolution. The other 
image will vanish at the end of } of 
a revolution, and will re-appear at 
the end of ¢; and the same pheno. 
mena will be repeated in the other 
two quadrants of its circular motion. 
The light reflected from the water 
therefore has evidently been polariz- 
ed, or has received the same cha- 
racter as if it had been transmitted 
through a doubly refracting crystal. 

“The angle of incidence at 
which this modification is superin- 
duced upon reflected light increascs 
in general with the refractive power 
of the transparent body; and when 
the angle of incidence is greater or 
less than this particular angle, the 
light suffers only a partial. modifica- 
tion, in the same manner as when 
two rhomboids of Iceland spar are 
not placed either in a similar or in 
a transverse position, 

‘« Malus found that light reflected 
from opaque bodies, such as black 
marble, ebony, &c, was also polariz- 
ed. But polished metals, according 
to him, did not impress that pro- 
perty, though they did not alter it 
when it had been acquired from 
another substance. Dr. Brewster, 
however, has observed, that polish- 
ed metals polarize light as well as 
other substances. 

« When aray of light was divided 
into pencils by a‘ rhomboid of Ice- 
land spar, Malus made these pencils 
fall on a surface of water at an 
angle of 52°45’, When the prin- 
cipal section of the rhomboid (or the 
plane which bisects the obtuse 

angles) 
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angles) was parallel to the plane of 

ection, the ordinary pencil was 
partly reflected, and partly refract- 
ed, like any other light; but the 
extraordinary ray penetrated the 
water entire, and not one of its par- 
ticles escaped refraction. On the 
contrary, when the principal section 
of the crystal was perdendicular to 
the plane of reflection, the extraor- 
dinary ray was partly refracted and 
reflected, while the ordinary ray 
was refracted entire. 

** While Dr. Brewster was em- 
ployed in repeating the experiments 
of Malus, and observing the effect 

roduced upon light by transmitting 
it through transparent and imper- 
fectly transparent bodies, he was 
strack bya singular appearance of 
colour in a plate of agate. This 
plate, bounded by parallel faces, was 
about the 15th of an inch in thick- 
ness, and was cut in a plane per- 
pendicular to the lamina of which 
it was composed, This agate was 
very transparent, and gave a distinct 
image of any luminous object. On 
each side of this image was one 
highly coloured, forming with it an 
augle of about 10°, and so deeply 
affected with the prismatic colours 
that no prism of agate with the 
Jargest refracting angle, could pro- 
duce an equivalent dispersion. Both 
the coloured images and the colour- 
less image were found to be po- 
larized. Dr. Brewster found that 
when the image of a taper, reflected 
from water at an angle of 52° 45, 
is viewed through a plate of agate, 
having its Jamine parallel to the 
plane of refiection, it appears per- 
fectly distinct ; but when the agate 
is turned round, so that its laminz 
are perpendicular to the plane of 
reflection, the light which forms 
the image of the taper suffers total 
reflection, and not one ray of it 


penetrates the agate. 





New Properties of Light. 


“ He found likewise that if 
of light incident upon a plate of agate 
be received after transmission Upon 
another plate of the same substance 
having its lamine parallel to those 
of the former, the light will find an 
casy passage through the second 
plate ; but if the second plate has 
its lamine perpendicular to those of 
the first, the light will be wholly 
reflected, and the luminous object 
will cease to be visible. 

** But the most curious observa. 
tion made by Dr. Brewster os the agate 
is the presence of a faint vebulous 
light, unconnected with the image, 
though al waysaccompanying it,lying 
in a direction parallel to the laming, 
This unformed light never vanishes 
along with the images; and in one 
of the specimens of agate it is dis 
tinctly incurvated, having the same 
radius of curvature with the adja- 
cent laming. Dr. Brewster found 
the same property in the cornelian 
and chalcedony, minerals of which 
the agate is usually composed. Dr, 
Brewster ingeniously conjectures 
that the structure of agate is an ap- 
proach to that particular kind of 
crystallization which — oceasions 
double refraction, and that the ne- 
bulous light is an imperfect image 
arising from that imperfection of 
structure. He conceives that the 
phenomena of double refraction are 
produced by an alternation of la- 
minz of two separate refractive and 
dispersive powers. Thus in calca- 
reous spar, one set of lamina may 
be composed of lime, the other of 
carbonic acid. The only double re- 
fracting crystal incompatible with 
this supposition is sulphur, which, 
however, may hereafter be ascete 
tained to be a compound. _ 

« Another very singular discovery 
of Dr. Brewster is, that when po- 
larized light is transmitted through 


certain transparent bodies, it is un- 
polarize 
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jzed by these bodies in certain 
itions, and unaltered by them in 
others. Thetransparent bodies which 
this property are rock crystal, 

z, chrysolite, borax, sulphate of 
jad, felspar, selenite, citric acid, 
giphate of potash, carbonate of 
ead, leucite, tourmaline, pistazite, 
mica, Iceland spar, agate without 
yins, some pieces of plate glass. 
Gum arabic, horn, glue, and tor- 


wiseshell, depolarize light in every 


ion. 
“ Dr. Brewster has observed that 
mica and topaz exhibit some singular 
omena with light. Let the 
rectangle A BC D represent a plate 
of mica. When a prism of calca- 
reous spar is placed in a vertical, or 
a horizontal line, upon this plate, 
ized light viewed through 
them both suffers no change. The 
horizontal and vertical lines E F, 
GH upon the plate of mica may be 
cilled the neutral axis of the mica, 
When the Iceland spar is placed in 
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the diagonals A C, B D of the plate, 
the polarized light is depolarized, 
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and hence these diagonals may be 
called depolarizing axes. If we 
examine a polarized image by the 
prism of Iceland spar, placed 

the vertical neutral axis of the mica, 
the polarity of the light will of 
course continue, and only one image 
will be seen; but if we incline the 
plate. of mica forwards, so as to 
make the pojarized light fall upon 
it at an angle of about 45°, the 
image that was formerly invisible 
starts into existence, and therefore 
the light from which it was formed 
has been depolarized. If the same 
experiment is made upon the hori- 
zontal neutral axis, no such effect 
is produced; and hence it follows 
that the vertical neutral axis is ac- 
companied by an. oblique depolar- 
izing axis. By making the same 
trials with the depolarizing axes, it 
will be found that each isj accome 
panied by an oblique neutral axes; 
and therefore each plate of mica 
possesses two oblique neutral axes, 
anc one oblique depolarizing axis, 
The oblique depolarizing axis is res 
presented by the line on, and the 
two oblique neutral axes by the 
lines o m and o pg. The angles 
Gon, Gom, Gop, being about 
45°, and the planes of these 
angles being perpendicular to the 
plate of mica. Topaz was found 
to exhibit the same phenomena 
to a limited extent; but no other 
substance tried, 
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On tue Formation or SULPHUR IN Inia, 


[By Benj. Heyne, M. D, &c. communicated’ to the Editor of the Philoe 
sophical Magazine. 


; See has been consider- 

ed to be indigenous only 
where deep seated mines of metals 
are found, or where volcanoes or 
earthquakes have ravaged the bowels 
and surface of a country. Nothing 
therefore is known of its formation, 
nor have analytical experiments af- 
forded any other than distant hints, 
and these so very indistinct that 
our modern chemists have ranked 
it among simple substances. 

** Circumstances requisite for the 
production of any particular sub- 
stance sometimes, however, unite 
at accessible places, and it then be- 
comes possible for an attentive ob- 
server to penetrate into such mys- 
teries, and to develop them where 
or when least expected. I will not 
say that this is precisely the case 
here,. but | trust that what I have 
observed on this subject will not be 
- thought altogether unworthy of 
notice. 

“© T must premise, that I have no 
where found brimstone on the pe- 
ninsula of India, though always 
travelling and inquiring into sub- 
jects of natural production and 
curiosity; nor has it been discovered, 
as far as I know, by any other per- 
son, either in a simple state or in 
combination. Once indeed | under- 
stand, from very respectable autho- 
rity, that a large lump of very fine 
brimstone was found at Condapitty 
in the Masulipatam circar, in the 
trunk ofa Margosa tree, (Melia axe- 
daracta) torn up, and (as was sup- 


7 


posed) shattered to pieces by light. 
ning; I was therefore not a little 
astonished when a substance in 
powder or small pieces evidently 
brimstone was shown me in the 
Northern circars, with the intima. 
tion that it had been collected on 
the banks of the Godavery. 

“The place to which I was 
directed is not far from Maddepol- 
lam and Ammalapore, places situated 
about half way between Coringa 
and Masulipatam, and between the 
branches of the river Godavery, 
known for the manufacture of fine 
long cloth, which is carried on toa 
great extent in this part of the 
country; but, even there, this cir 
cumstance was unknown to all 
with whom I conversed. My guide 
however convinced me soon of the 
truth of this assertion, by conduct- 
ing me to a sinall village about 
twelve miles east of Ammalapore, 
called Soora-Sauny-Yanam, belong- 
ing to the Bommadaurum Mootak, 
one of the Peddatore rajah’s districts. 
Hard by is a lake in which I found 
the confirmation of my researches. 
It is a narrow lake extending several 
miles in the direction from south to 
north along the village, and seems 
to be every where very shallow. 
At its southern extremity it com- 
municates with a branch of the 
Godavery and a salt-water creek, 
from which it receives its water ID 
the rainy monsoon. = 

‘In the hot season it is nearly 
dry, and the mud then an” 
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the sun exhales a disagreeable smell, 
which at some places I thought was 
jike that of a sulphuret. 

«The first excursion I made 
with my guides was to a place due 
west of the village, where they 
went trampling up and down in the 
water, and at times taking up a 
handful of mud, which, on exami- 
pation certainly had a faint smell of 
brimstone, but did not at all re- 
gmble the substance which had 
been shown to me some time ago, 
and which had induced me to make 
this expensive excursion. 

«Under the full impression of 
disappointment, I was sitting after 
my fruitless return to the village in 
my palanquin, scarcely observing 
that it was surrounded by a number 
of inquisitive visitors, when on a 
méden my attention was attracted 
by the. clamourous vociferations of 
awoman in the pursuit of all my 

nquin bearers, who had robbed 
her little garden of a pumpkin. She 
led to the renter for protec- 
tion; but he, like many in his situa- 
tion in absolute power, magnani- 
mously made a present of it to the 
stangers, who were carrying their 
booty off in great triumph. Un- 
luckily for them, however, I inter- 
fered, and ordered them to restore 
the stolen goods, which brought on 
aslight, but friendly altercation be- 
ween me and the renter; and this 
ended in the payment for the pumps 
kin, and an offer of all the bystand- 
ts to conduct me to the place trom 
Which they collected brimstone 
‘7 then followed a man whom 


procured, immediately to the. 


forthern extremity of the Jake, 
Where. we found without much’ 
tarchiny brimstone in small heaps 
aad in abundance. 

“I was told that this substance 


‘Was to be found further north in 
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the same lake, and in small quan- 
tities only to the southward, where 
the lake gets soonest dry. There it 
is collected in a loose soft form, or 
in semi-indurated nodules of a gray- 
ish yellow colour after it is dry; 
and never deeper than a foot from 
the very surface of the ground on 
which the water stands. 

** This salt lake, I learnt, was 
but of recent formation. Only fifty 
years ago, the spot where it is now 
found was under cultivation, The 
country for a great number of miles 
in all directions is quite plain; nay, 
I may add that not a hillock is to 
be seen within fifty miles, 

‘* Stones of all kinds are nearly 
as scarce, except some indurated 
marl which [ found in the stratum 
below the superficial one. 

‘The soil all over this part of 
the country is either a rich red earth 
mixed with vegetable mould, which 
renders it very productive; or it is 
the black vegetable cotton soil, 
which is always accompanied with 
a stratumof marl, This is also the 
soil which I observed on the spot 
where the lake is. 

_ © Earthquakes are entirely un- 
known here, and volcanic sub- 
stances are not to be found. 

* It might be supposed that the 
brimstone tound here was deposited 
by the water of the Godavery, as 
the lake is in-conjunction with one 
of its smaller branches; or that it 
had been thrown up from the sea, 
with which it is also connected, 
Against the former supposition may 
be adduced, that it is found in "one 
of the manifold beds of that river, or 
in its vicinity; and against the 
second, that it is not observed in 
any other creek or inlet, and here 
only where it is remotest from the 
sea. . 

«« Against the existence of extin- 

guished 
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guished volcanoes, or earthquakes, 
may I think strongly be urged the 
confined compass ot the spot where 
this substance is found; besides 
what has been observed beforeof the 
appearance of the country in general, 
and its minerals. The only way to 
account for its existence in the 
bumid way therefore is, in my 
opinion, the supposition of its hav- 
ing been formed here, The sub- 
stances we have then to consider are 
sea water, lime, and vegetable 
mould, 

“I filled some bottles with the 
water of this lake, and having 
earried them along with me tor 
further examination, I found that 
neither the nitric nor sulphuric 
acids had any visible effect ou it. 

“Soda precipitated immediately 
a plentiful white sediment. Oxalic 
acid produced a copious sediment. 
Mouriate of barytes caused also a 

entiful precipitate, 

** All I wished to ascertain was, 





Process for Artificial Stone Chimney Pieces, 





whether this water contained alkas 
live or calcareous sulphutets, or the 
sulphuric acid in a free state. 

‘* From the few experimenty 
above noted, it appears however 
that it is not impregnated with suls 
phurets of any description, as these 
would have been precipitated both 
by the sulphuric and nitric acids: 
but that, like most sea waters, it 
contains some sulpbates; and pros 
bably the sulphite of lime, as the 
latter basis was indiwated by the 
oxalic acid, and the former by the 
sulphuric acid and the muriate of 
barytes. I will not enter upon 
any theoretical disquisitions; but I 


cannot help observing, that the pre- * 


sence of brimstone in substances 
which not only can, but actually do 
produce hydrogen gas in such abun- 
dance, has suggested to. my mind 
that sulpbur itself may be a product 
of them, and posssbly only a modi. 
fication of hydrogen. 





Process ror Artirictat Stone Curmney Pieces. 


(By Mr. Wilson, Southwark, communicated to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Xc. | 


drift sand, and one bushel 
of sifted slacked quicklime, mix 
them up together with as little 
water as possible, and beat them 
well up together for half an hour, 
€very morning for three or four 
successive days, but never wet them 
egain after their first mixture. 

* To two gallons of water, con- 
tained in a proper vessel, add one pint 
of single size, made warm; a quarter 
ef a pound of alum, in powder, is 


/ 


e Fine two bushels of sharp 


then to be dissolved in warm watety 
and mixed with the above liquor. 

« Take about a shovel full of thé 
first composition, make a hole 10 
the middle of it, and put thereia 
three quarters of a pivt of the mix 
ture of alum and size; to which add 
three or ‘four pounds of coarse 
plaster of Paris; the whole 1s to le 
well beaten and mixed togethet 
rather stiff; put this mixture inte 


the wooden moulds of your iptend- . 


ed chimney-piece, the sides, - 
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of which moulds are made 
of moveable pieces, previously oiled 
with the following mixture. 

«Take one pint of the droppings 
of sweet oil, which costs about one 
shilling the pint, and add thereto 
ooe pint of clear lime water, made 

ring boiling water on 
of chalk lime in a close vessel 
fil! fully saturated: when the lime 
water becomes clear, it is proper to 
be added to the oil as above men- 
tioned, and on their being stirred 
her they will form a thick oily 
mixture, or emulsion, proper to 
ly upon the moulds. 
uy salle the side or jamb of 
achimney-piece, the mould is to be 
frst half filled with the sand-lime 
aod ilester composition, then two 
wires wrapped round with a thin 
of hemp, and which wires are 
pearly the length of the piece gp be 
moulded, are to be placed in parallel 
lines, lengthways, in the mixtute or 
composition in the mould, and after- 
wardsthe mould is filled up with more 
of the composition, and if there is 
aiy superfluous quantity, it is to be 
strack off with a piece of flat board, 

“The lid or top part of the mould 

then. to be placed upon it, and the 
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whole subjected to a strong pressure 
from weighted levers or a screw 
press. ‘lhe composition is to re- 
main under this pressure for t 

or thirty minutes; the precise time 
necessary may be known. from 
examining a small specimen of the 
composition reserved purposely to 
determine the time it requires to 
harden and set firm. 

‘* The sides of the mould are to 
be held together by iron clamps and 
wedges. 

‘The wires above mentioned 
answer a double purpose, by giving 
strength to the jambs, and retaining 
the whole mass together in case it 
should at any time be cracked by 
accident. 

‘‘The chimney-pieces may’ be’ 
made either plain or fluted, accord- 
ing to the monld, and when mould- 
ed, they are finished off by rubbing 
them over witla alom water, and 
smoothing them with a trowel and 
a little wet plaster of Paris. 

« A common plain chimney piece 
of this composition is sold at only 
seven sbillings, and a reeded one at 
twenty-eight shillings, completely 
fitted up. 





On Mortars ann Cements, 


, [By Mr. B. G. Sage, from the Papers of the French Imperial Institute, ] 


a 


AVING found that an al- 
kaline lixivial gas was 
Wolved from a mixture of three 
| parts of sand and two of lime 
licked by immersion; and de- 

titous of ascertaining, whether the 

Peducts of the three kingdoms, 

ia the same proportions, 


wonld afford a similar gas; Mr, 
Sage made a number of experic, 
ments, which taugbt him, that the 
force of cohesion contracted by 
slacked lime was greater with me- 
tallic oxides in genera), than with 
any other substance. These trials 
led him to new facts, which aero 
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him to discover mortars, and ce- 
ments, at least as solid and im- 
rmeable as those made with the 
st puzzolana, which is of the 
‘greatest use, particularly in by- 
draulic structures. 

*« The work we announce points 
Out also a prompt and easy method 
of ascertaining the solidity and im- 
permeability of mortars or cements, 
which cannot but be highly intcrest- 
ing to builders. 

““We must not always judge of 
the goodness of a cement from its 
having acquired a great deal of 
solidity in the open air, for it fre- 


quently Joses this in water, in which ° 


it diffuses itself. Buildings made with 
such mortar soon tumble to pieces. 

“ The necessity of a minute 
division of the substances, that enter 
imto a cement, cannot be insisted on 
too strongly. They should first be 
mixed together uniformly while dry; 
and they must not be drowned in 
water, which must be added gradu- 
ally, till the mixture is reduced to 
a soft paste. 

“* It is of the greatest importance 
to determine with precision the 
quantity of lime employed to obtain 
the most solid mortars or cements; 
and in general to use no lime but 
what has been made from pure 
limestone, and which has been kept 
well secured from the air after it is 
slacked. 

“In the experiments of Mr. Sage 
he alwayé employed two parts of 
lime to three of puzzolana, of sand, 
&c., which afforded him very hard 


and impermeable mortar: and he- 


thinks this proportion of lime may 
even be lessened, when the archi- 
tect is fuHy convinced of the im- 
propriety of leaving the preparation 
of mortar to bricklayer’s labourers, 
since the strength and solidity of 


Oa Mortars and Cements, 


bh yd raulic structures depends so muck 
on it. 

“* The author has divided his ex. 
periments into five classes 1, Mor. 
tars or cements made with gub. 
stances, that have undergone the 
action of fire. The ashes of vege. 
tables, whether lixiviated of not 
being mixed with two thirds of 
lime slacked by immersion, forms 
one of the most solid and imperme- 
able cements: a property which 
they appear to derive from the 
minutely divided quartz, which 
these ashes coniain in the propor 
tion of one fourth. 

‘* 2. Mortars or cements made 
with metallic substances. Tron adds 
to the hardness of all mortars; and 
of itself, in rusting, concurs in the 
agglutination of gravel and pebbles, 
as we see on the sea-shore. Accord 
ing to the state in which the iron is, 
that is combined with two parts of 
slacked lime, its force of cobesion 
is more or Jess considerable. 

*¢3, Mortars or cements inadewith 
stones of different naiures. Gaestein, 
chalcedony, sandstone, and gravel, 
form ~very hard and impermeable 
mortar with lime. Feldspar, better 
known by the name of petuntzeé, 
being mixed with two thirds of 
slacked lime, produces an imperme- 
able and solid mortar. 

« 4, Mortars or cements that 
alter in water. Vegetable earth, or 
mould, is essentially composed of 
minutely divided quartz, clay, and 


iron. Mixed with two parts of 


slacked slime, and water énough to 
form a soft paste, the brick pro 
duced frem it, when dried, has 
some solidity, which it loses under 
water, where it cracks. 

«5. Mortars or cements made 
with combustible substances. *Mor- 
tar, or cement, made with ag oe 
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two parts of slacked lime, forms a 
Sasi ccry sonorous brick, which 
is not altered under water; while 
mortars nade with pulverised vege- 
wise charcoal, or pitcoal, though 







On the Art of making Coffee in the highest Perfection. [a7 


they produce hard and sonorous 
bricks, soon fall to pieces in water ; 
as do bricks made with sawdust, or 
raspings of ivory. 





Os Tue ART OF MAKING CorrEer IN THE HIGHEST PERFECTION, 


By Benjamin Count of Rumford, F.RS. Abridged by the Editor of 
| Nicholson's Journal. 


“FTXHE count begins his essay 
| with an eulogium in coffee. 
He celebrates it as uncommonly a- 
ble in its taste, salubrious in 
effects, and producing exhilara. 
tion which lasts many hours, and is 
tot followed by sadness, languor, or 
debility. The glow of health, the 
consciousness of increased vigour of 
giod it affords, and the uniform 
ience of many able, brilliant, 

ind indefatigable men of the first 
talents in its favour—are among the 
topics on which the animated writer 
dwells in his praises of this most 
ddightful vegetable. He acknow- 
his own obligation to its 
powers, and society will admit that 
amore cogent instance could scarce- 
lyhave been adduced in support of 


bis argument. 


“ Bat there is no culinary process 
uncertain in its results as that of 
making coffee. The same materials, 
inthe same proportions, shall ‘pro- 
duce good or bad coffee according 
tothe management. If the pecu- 
lat aromatic flavour of coffee be 
disipated and lost, its exhilarating 
quality is gone, and all that would 
hare made it valuable. To prepare 
Has it ought to be done, is the 


@pct of the Essay before us, 
1813, 


“Great care must be taken not to 
roast coffee too much. As soon as 
it has acquired a deep cinnamon co- 
lour, it shou'd.be taken from the 
fire and cooled: otherwise much of 
its aromatic flavour will be dissi- 
pated, and its taste will become dis- 
agreeably bitter. 

‘« In some parts of Italy, coffee is 
roasted in a thin Florence flask, 
slightly closed by a loose cork, and 
held over clear burning coals with 
continual agitation. No vapour is- 
sues from the coffee sufficient to 
prevent the progress of its roasting 
from being clearly seen. The count 
has adopted this process by using a 
thin globular vessel of glass, witha 
long neck, which he closes, when 
charged, with a loag cork, having 
asmali slit on ove side, to allow 
the escape of the vapours, and pro- 
jecting far enough out of the neck 
to be used as a handle to turn the 
vessel round, while exposed to the 
heat of a chafing dish of coals, This 
vessel is laid horizontally, and is 
supported by its neck so as to be 
easily turned round; which may 
be done without the least danger, 
however near the coals, provided 
the glass be thin, and kept con- 
stantly turned. 
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** In order that the coffee may 
be perfectly good, and very high 
flavoured, not more than half a 
pound of the grain should be roasted 
at once; for when the quantity is 
greater, it becomes impossible to 
regulate the heat so as to be quite 
certain of a good result. The pro- 
gress of the operation, and the mo- 
ment most proper to put an end to 
it may be judged and determined 
with great certainty; not only by 
the changes which take place in the 
colour of the grain; but also by 
the peculiar fragrance which will 
first begin to be diffused by it when 
it is neatly roasted enough. 

‘* If coffee in powder be not de- 
fended from the air, it soon Joses 
its flavour and becomes of little 
value; and the liquor is never in 
such high perfection as when the 
coffee is made immediately after the 
grain is roasted. This fact is well 
known to those who are accustomed 
to coffee in countries where the use 
of it is not controlled by the laws ; 
and if a government be seriously 
disposed to encourage the use of 
coffee, the count considers it as in- 
dispensable that individuals should 
be permitted to roast it in their own 
houses. But as the roasting and 
grinding of coffee take up consi- 
derable time, the author deseribes 
a contrivance of a canister to keep 
it in, which has a double cover. 
This vessel is a cylinder of tin, 
having a sliding piston within, of 
the same material, formed like the 
cover of a box, but having several 
slits in its sides, by which they are 
sprung outwards and cause it to re- 
tain its place in the cylinder with 
considerable force. The piston be- 
ing pressed down upon the coffee 
Tetains it and defends it from the 
air, while the same object is more 
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completely secured by a common 
well-fitted cover at top. It may be 
here remarked—that this kind of 
canister has the advantage of con. 
fining the article without incluging 
any air in the same space, except 
what may be diffused between the 
particles ;—but that, with this ex. 
ception, a well-corked bottle or 
other fit vessel may answer the same 
purpose. 

“ After giving instructions for 
roasting the coffee and keeping it 
for use when ground, the prepara- 
tion of the liquor constitutes the 
next subject of inquiry. Why this 
should be so uncertain can only be 
explained by reference to the cit- 
cumstances on which those qualities 
depend which are most esteemed in 
coffee. 

‘* Boiling hot water extracts from 
coffee, which has been properly 
roasted and ground, an aromatic 
substance of an exquisite’ flavour, 
together with a considerable quan- 
tity of astringent matter of a bitter, 
but very agreeable taste; but this 
aromatic substance, which is sap- 
posed to be an oil, is extremely vo- 
latile ; and is so feebly united to 
the water that it escapes into the 
air with great facility. 

“< If a cup of the very best coffee 
prepared in the highest perfection, 
and boiling hot, be placed on a ta- 
ble in the middle of a room, and 
suffered to cool, it will, in cooling, 
fill the room with its fragrance ; but 


the coffee, after having become | 


cold, will be found to have lost a 

great deal of its flavour. If it be 

again heated, its taste and flavour 

will be still farther impaired; 

after it had been heated and 

two or three rerentbypnon ioe 

to be quite vapid and disgusting: 
™ The Siagrence diffused wee 2 
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the air is a proof, that the coffee 
has Jost some of its most volatile 
; and as that liquor is found 
io have lost its peculiar ffavour, 
sod also its exhilarating quality, it 
is inferred, that both these qualities 
must undoubtedly depend on the 
ation of tliose volatile parts 
which so readily escape. 
If the liquid were perfectly at 
rest, the particles which could es- 
from its surface, would - 
rably less in quantity, than 
vould ae Br by agitation, which 
would continually present new por- 


tions of the fluid to the air. But 


al fluids, while heating or cooling, 
by partial communication, are known 
tobe agitated ; a fact long and well 
known, but particularly explained 
god insisted upon by our author, in 
paty of his valuable works, and 
which he again perspicuously and 
familiarly explains in the present 
esay. His object is tO indicate 
by what means the heat of the li- 
ome be uniformly kept up in 

its parts: for the tonsequence 
being, that the parts will, in those 


'@eumstances, be at rest, the mo- 


tions by which the aromatic parts 
might have been dissipated, will not 
take place. | 

“By pouring boiling water on 

, and surrounding the con- 
at vessel with boiling water 
with the steam of boiling water, 
the coffee itself will be kept perma- 
bently at the same heat, and will 
tot circulate, or be agitated. 

“ The count observes, that from 
the well-known fact, that boiling 
Water is not the most favourable for 
&tracting the saccharine parts from 
malt in brewing, he was induced 
0 try a lower temperature than the 

heat in making coffee; but 
coffee ;did not prove so good. 
cold infusion of coffee, which 


he also tried, was of very inferior 
quality. | 

** The common method: of boil- 
ing coffee in a coffee pot, is neither 
economical nor jadicious. A large 
quantity of the material is wasted 
in this method, and more than half 
of the aromatic parts, so essential 
to its goad qualities, are lost. 

“* One pound of good Mocha 
coffee, which, whew properly roasted 
and ground, weighs only fourteen 
ounces, will make, by proper ma- 
nagement, fifty-six full cups of the 
very best coffee that can be made. 

‘« If it be not ground finely, the 
surfaces of the particles only will 
be acted upon by the hot water, and 
the waste will be very great, from 
the large proportion of coffee left 
in the grounds. 

* The size of a coffee cup in 
England usually answers ta 8} cu- 
bic inches, but the count considers. 
the gill measure as a proper stand- 
ard for a cup of coffee, which he 
therefore adopts. This will fill the 
former cup to seven-eighths of its 
capacity, anc a quarter of an ounce 


-of ground coffe will be fully suf- 


ficient to make a gill of the most 
excellent coffee. 

** It is well known to chemists, 
that any solvent already in part 
charged with a substance intended 
to be taken up, wi!l be less disposed 
than before to take up any addi- 
tional quantity; and upon this is 
founded the process of percolation 
or straining, as is practised in brew- 
ing and other arts, and has been for 
some time recommended and used 
in making | To this the count 
gives this approbation. He. finds, 
by experience, that the stratum of 
ground coffee to be laic upon a per- 
forated metallic bottom of a vessel 
or strainer, ought to be about two- 
thirds of an inch thick, and to be 
S2 reduced 
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seduced by pressure by a piston or 
flat plate of metal (after levelling 
it) toless than haif an inch. From 
the data he infers, by a chain of 
observations, that if the height of 
a cylindrical vessel or strainer be 
taken constantly at 54 inches, the 
diameter of its bottom must be— 
To make 1 cup of coffee = 13 inch 
— 2 cups = 24-—-3 or 4 cups = 22 
—5 or 0 = 34—7 or 8 = 4—9 or 
10 = 4{—11 or 12 = 5. 

** These strainers are to be sus- 
pended in their reservoirs or vessels 
for containing the coffee, and the 
whole included in another vessel 
called the boiler, which is to con- 
tain boiling water, kept hot by a 
lamp, or otherwise. The forms of 
these are given with drawings, upon 
which it dots not seem needful to 
enlarge in the present abridgment, 
because there are several vessels of 
this description, with the exception 
of the surrounding boiler, to be 
found in our shops. 

“* The reader must have recourse 
to the essay itself for these and other 
particulars of considerable interest, 
and delivered in the familiar and per- 
spicuous style which distinguishes 
the writings of this author. The 
poor, and those who prefer simpli- 
city of structure to the extremes of 
perfection, will be gratified by a 
description of his last apparatus, 
fig.8 It is a porcelain, or earthen 
jug, with a tubular speut, not un- 
like those which we call milk jugs, 
except that these commonly have a 
lip-spout (which would answer 
nearly as well). Into the mouib of 


this is fitted a tin vessel, which fits 
and descends a little way down. It 
has a flat bottom perforated with 
many holes, and a goud close cover ; 
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and it would be well to have a round 
plate or rammer, to compress the 
coffee on its bottom, and defend it 
from the stream of hot water, when 
poured in. These several parts are 
to be dipped in boiling water before 
using, and the difference between 
coffee made by this simple and 
cheap apparatus, of which the m 
may also be applied to other uses, 
and that made by the most perfect 
machines, will scarcely be distin- 
guishable. 

“« Sufficient length has already 
been given to our abstract, to for- 
bid us to follow the count in the 
explanation of his views directed to 
the benefit of society, with relation 
to the comforts of individuals, as 
well as to the economy of the politi- 
cal aggregate. That it would be 
preferable to consume an article pro- 
duced by the colonies of European 
nations, who demand the manufac- 
tures and products of the parent 
state, instead of sending bullion to 
China for aa article ot jess value: 
that it would be pretcrable that the 
poor shculd cnjoy the innocent ex- 
hilaration of coffee, ard ihe nutri- 
ment of sugar, instead o1 forgetting 
their hardships during the momen- 
tary intervals of insanity, produced 
by fermented and distilled liquors ; 
that they should be cheerful, bene- 
volent, animated, bealthy, and in- 
dustrious with coffee, instead of be- 
coming outrageous, mischievous, dis- 
eased, idle, and sunk in languor and 
debility with gin, &c. &c. These 
are among the meditations inter- 
spersed through this litte work, 
which the reader wii be gratified 
in consulting, and will probably be 
induced to make others in bis tura. 
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Ox THs PROCESSES EMPLOYED FOR DEFACING WRITING ON ParaRr, POR 
pETECTING, AND REVIVING 1T; AND A NOTICE OF AN INDBLIBLE 


Ink. 


(by B. H. Tarry, M.D. as abridged by M. M. Berthollet, Vauquelin, 
and Deyeur.) ' 


YY by scraping with a knife, 
a by means of acids. When writing 
ls been scratched out, commonly 
or size is applied to the 
, that the ink afterward used 
mynotrun. If pounce have been 
yed, the strokes of the same 
yen will appear more slender, if 
see, more tuli, than en other parts 
ofthe paper. Immersion in warm 
waier tor a few minutes will dis- 
wive and wash away size : alcohol 
vill have the same effect on pounce. 
After the paper is taken out, it 
hold be dried slowly ; at first in 
he shade, till three parts dry, and 
derward between the leaves of a 
bok, or a quire of paper. While it 
B drying the ink last used will 
mead and sink into the paper 
mre or less. Generally indeed close 
impection with a good lens will 
ow where any writing has been 
tratched out, by the appearance of 
wme loose or torn filaments. 

“It the meens employed to obli- 
trate writing have been such as to 
tmove the whole of the iron from 

paper, every attempt to restore 
writing must be vain. If some 
hous compound remain, the 
racters may be re-produced in 
original form; though the co- 
will vary, according to the na- 
we of the compound io which the 
™ is concealed, and of the re- 
Haut employed, 


“ \ RITING is removed either 


*« In some cases the gallic acid is 
capable of recomposing the writing, 
that has beer made to disappear by 
chemical means ; but its attraction 
for the oxide of iron is not so strong 
as is commonly supposed. The red 
or brown oxide of iron, obtained 
from the sulphate or nitrate by 
means of alkaline carbonates, can- 
not combine with the gallic acid to 
form ink, unjess the carbonic acid 
have been expelled from the oxide 
of iron by soine more potent acid, 
It is the same with respect to the 
oxalic acid, and acidulous oxalate 
of potash: when this acid or this 
acidulous salt has seized the oxide 
of iron, the gallic acid cannot de- 
stroy the combination, because it 
has an inferiur attraction for the 
oxide of iron, 

‘‘ If the writing have been de- 
stroyed by nitric or oximuriatic acid, 
the gallic acid in tincture, infusion, 
or decoction of galls will revive 
it, 

‘* Liquid prussiate of lime or pot- 
ash is a good re-agent, to detect the 
presence of iron. If’ the ink have 
disappeared in consequence of the 
decomposition of gallic acid, as 
when oximuriatic acid has been em- 
ployed, either of these will render 
it legible, causing it to appear of a 
light greenish blue while wet. If 
oxalic acid have been employed to 
obliterate the writing, the prussistes 
will restore it of a xeddish brown 
¢olour, 
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colour. If nitric or sulphuric acid 
have been employed, the prussiate 
of lime will show this by staining 
the paper tlue, but it cannot pro- 
duce the writing. 

** Hidroguretted sulphurets of the 
alkalis, or of the alkaline earths, 
are very prompt and powerful tests 
of ferruginous salts. The alkali, or 
earth, combines with the acid ; and 
the sulphuretted hidrogen with the 
oxide of iron, forming an_hidro- 
guretted sulphuret of iron. Iron in 
the state of red oxide is partly dis- 
oxidated by the hidrogen, water is 
formed, and the iron passes to the 
state of black oxide. This is the 
case with writing turned rusty: these 
re-agents immediately change it 
to a green black, much deeper than 
gallic acid would give. <A solution 
of sulphate of iron mixed with an 
hidroguretted sulphuret produces a 
very deep green black ink, 

** The same attractions are exert- 
ed when the hidroguretted tests are 
applied where writing has been ob- 
literated by the oxalic acidule or the 
oximuriatic or nitric acid. If the 
oxalic acidule were employed, the 
characters will reappear of a green 
black or brown red. If the oximu- 
riatic acid, of a green black or pale 
rust colour. The less the revived 
writing approaches a black, the 
more the iron was oxided in the 
metallic salt decomposed, or the 
less the iron was disoxided by hi- 
drogen. ‘The writing on which ni- 
tric acid has acted strongly cannot 
be reproduced: but on passing sul- 
phuretted hidrogen over the paper 
where it was, waving lines of a 
green black will be formed on 
the remotest parts to which the 
sulphuretted hidrogen penetrates, 


These lines may be produced in 
great number, and 


in different 





directions. They are owing to 
the sulphuretted bidrogen combin. 
ing with the oxide of the ferrugi- 
nous nitrate. If the undulating 
lines, or the letters that have been 
restored, should disappear, they 
may be reproduced by dipping the 
paper into cold water, Beside the 
traces of writing, and the undulat- 
ing lines just mentioned, the paper 
takes a yellow colour when it is 
not impregnated with an acid, and 
a green more or less deep when it 
is. The green colour will be deeper, 
in proportion as the acid was stron. 
ger, or in larger quantity. Ino all 
cases the paper retains the colour of 
fresh butter after itis dry. The hi- 
droguretted sulphurets should be 
diluted with half or two thirds their 
quantity of water before they are 
used, as in their ordinary state they 
are too strong. 

«© From what has been said, we 
may hope to restore writing, that 
has been obliterated by any agent 
except the nitric acid: and if this 
have been employed only in small 
quantity, without the assistance of 
any other acid, and its action has 
not been too long continued, on 
holding the paper to the fire the 
writing will reappear of a rust co- 
Jour. 

‘© With regard to the improve- 
ment of ink, little progress has been 
made since the time of Lewis. Inks 
made. by infusion, and with green 
sulphate of iron, are of a Prussian 
blue colour, light, pale when writ- 
ten with, but growing black as they 
dry on the paper. Those made by 
decoction are blacker, thicker, and 
form a more copious sediment, which 
is of a dirty Prussian blue colour. 
Decoction extracts from galls all the 
soluble parts; infusion takes up 


chiefly the gallic acid, and 2. 
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lage, with a little extract and tan- 
jin, Io the decoction the iron of 
he green sulphate becomes more 
qided, and the extract and tannin 

equire oxigen, by absorption from 
the atmosphere ; and the iron ina 

state of oxidation, and the 
enized extract, produce a deeper 
black with the gallic acid and tan- 
tin. The more abundant sediment 
sowing to a larger quantity of ex- 
tact and tannate of iron. In inks 
mide by infusion, the oxide of 
jon, extract, and tannin, increase 
their oxigenation very little, till they 
come to dry on paper. Nitric acid 
inmediately obliterates writing with 
ink made by infusion, but that 
which has been made by decoction 
resists its action much longer, on 
geount of the larger quantity of 
extract in it. 

“Tn proportion as the infusion or 
decoction of galls grows old, its 
wiface is covered with mother, 
which is the mucilaginous principle 
eparated. ‘This mother ceases to 
form in about a year, during which 
the pellicle produced on the surface 
thhonld be removed three or four 
limes. The infusion or decoction 
of galls grows brown as it becomes 
oxigenized, takes an amber colour, 
and emits a pleasing smell; and, 
when combined with green sulphate 
of ifon, no longer produces a Prus- 
ian blue, but a green black. The 
amber colour of this infusion or de- 
coction is owing to the oxigenized 
extract and tannin. The green co- 
lour of the ink arises from the mix- 
lure of the black of the gallate of 
won with the tawn colour of the 
igenized tannin, which in this 


Mate can no longer combine with 


the oxide of iron. If the tannin 
be separated from the infusion or 

tion by means of an alkali, 
the green or red sulphate of iron 
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forms with it a. very black. and 
purer ink; and the alkali in the 
solution facilitates the union of the 
oxide of iron with the gallic acid, 
by combining with the sulpburic 
acid of the sulphate. The oxige- 
nized extract concurs in rendering 
the ink blacker, as does the oxide 
of iron more highly oxided. 

‘* Infusion of galls is preferable 
to the decoction, 4s it dissolves. the 
principle, that is essential to the 
composition, and very little of those 
that are foreign to it. Logwood 
browns the ink, and loads it with 
its colour ; it is better therefore, to 
use in its stead a small quantity of 
galls in addition to that directed by 
Lewis. The following is the come 
position of a good ink. 

‘* Infuse in one litre [a wine 
quart] of rain or river water 125 
gram. [4 oz. troy} of bruised galls, 
letting them stand in the sun four 
hours in summer, or six hours in 
winter, This infusion may be used 
immediately after straining ; but it 
is better to let it stand four or six 
months, removing the mother that 
forms on the top now and then, 
and finally separating by filtration 
both this and the tannin that has 
fallen to the bottom. In this dis- 
solve 32 gr. [a troy ounce} of pow- 
dered gum arabic; then add the 
same weight of fincly powdered 
sulphate of iron, superoxigenized 
by calcining it till it grows reddish ; 
and continue shaking the mixture 
till this is completely dissolved. The 
ink thus made is fine, light, and of 
a purple tinge, but black when dried 
on the paper. It is nearly, if not 
precisely, the composition of Guy- 
ot’s ink. 

«¢ Dr. Tarry next proceeds ta his 
indelible ink, the composition of 
which however he does not disclose, 

e says orfty, that jt contains. neither 

galls, 
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galls, nor logwood, nor brazil, nor 
gum, nor apy preparation of iron ; 
that it is entirely vegetable; and 
that it resists the action of the most 

werful acids, of alkaline solutions 
in their most concentrated state, and 
of all solvents. He sells it in a so- 
lid form ; and for ‘use it is to be 
mixed accurately in a mortar with 
eight parts of water, and then put 
into a bottle left at least one third 
empty, for the purpose of shaking 
it, which is to be done every six or 
eight hours for a couple of days. It 
soon softens quills, but metallic peus 
are well adapted to it, as it contains 
no acid. ‘There is no danger from 
putting the pen into the mouth, as 
it contains nothing deleterious. 

“€ Nitric acid has very little action 
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on this ink. Oximuriatic acid only 
changes it to, the colour of goose 
dung. After it has been acied on 
by this acid, caustic alkaline soly. 
tions give it the colour of carburet 
of iron, The letters however stil] 
remain unchanged in form, and 
these effects require a long mace. 
ration for their production, 

*« From the report of the com. 
mittee it appears, that the ink of 
Dr. Tarry possesses the properties 
he ascribes to it; but they add, it 
has one of the faults common to all 
the indelible inks proposed, that of 
pretty quickly torming a considera. 
ble sediment, which deprives the 
supernatant fluid of its properties, 
so that it requires to be shaken every 
time it is used,” 





On tHE Sense or Smet in Fisnes. 


[By 4. C. Dumerie. From a Paper read tothe French Institute, } 


e LMOST all the fishes hi- 

therto observed have nvs- 
trils. Atleast this mame is given to 
two deep holes, which are general- 
ly found in the heads of these ani- 
mals between their eyes and lips. 
These cavities have a single slender 
orifice ; and within they are lined 
with a mucous membrane, having 
numerous folds. The first pair of 
nerves from the brain enter into the 
substance of this membrane, ramify 
in it, and there terminate. Analogy 
therefore seems to indicate, that the 
nostrils of fishes are particularly in- 
tended for the organ of smell, as in 
all other animals with vertebrz. 


Against this opinion however, - 
dopted by all naturalists and phy- 
siologists, I have some facts and re- 





fiections to offer, which perhaps 
will seem more consistent with our 
knowledge in comparative anatomy 
and physiology. 

‘« I propose to show, that the or- 
gan of smell does not and cannot ex- 
ist in the mouths of fishes, from their 
manner of breathing: that the or- 
gans, hitherto considered as adap.ed 
to the sense of smell] in these ani- 
mals, are intended for the percep- 
tion of a sensation analogous to that 
of taste: and that there can be no 
true smell for an animal habitually 
immersed in a fluid. 

“In animals with vertebrz, ana- 
tomy easily distinguishes among the 
nerves, that lead to the organs of 
sight, bearing, and smell, the trunks 


ot those peculiarly intended to trans- 
mit 
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git the sensation : but it is not the 
ame with the organ of taste. We 
know indeed, that, at least among 
the mammalia, the gustatory faculty 
resides in the surface of the tongue : 
put, as this fleshy substance has 
other functions, and as its move- 
ments are particularly connected 
with the organs of speech and de- 
glutition, it receives several nerves, 
aod these greatly ramified, proceed- 
ing from three different regions of 
the brain. Hence anatomists have 
pot heen able precisely to determine, 
whether the sensation be imparted 
through the medium of the lingual 
branch of the fifth pair, that of the 
glossopharyngean, or that of the 
great hypoglossal nerve. 

“Jt is true the majority agree in 
considering the lingual braoch of 
the inferior maxillary nerve as the 
only one capable of transmitting the 
sensation of taste ; and most of them 
adduce in support of their opinion 
the observation of Colombo, who did 
not find this branch in a man desti- 
tute of the sense of taste. Soem- 
mering, however, questions tbe cir- 
cumstances of this fact, as well as 
of a similar one cited by Rolsink. 

“On the other hand some phy- 

iologists, at the head of whom is 
the great Boerhaave, have ascribed 
the gustatory faculty to the great 
hypoglossal nerve. These too rest 
their opinion on some anatomical 
observations, particularly on a case 
in pathology quoted by Hevermann, 
where the sense of taste was de- 
itroyed on the extirpation of a 
gland, with which the nerves, called 
at that time the great gustatory, or 
ninth pair, were removed. 
_“ The particular subject of phy- 
siology and comparative anatomy 
before us, therefore, may throw 
some light on a question not yet 
completely resolved, 
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Though the sense of tasté i* 
essentially necessary to animals, and 
must be the last obliterated, since 
on its decisions depend their presers 
vation, by instructing them in the 
nature of the substances proper for 
their food, and tbe selection of 
them; at first sight, however, it 
would appear, that fish are destitute 
of it, if we seek for this organ in 
the parts where it is commonly 
seated. 

‘* In fact the inside of the mouth 
in fishes is lined with a_ thick, 
smooth, and polished membrane: 
of a very close texture, resembling 
that of the skin; and most com- 
monly of the same colour with it, 
Sometimes this membrane is com- 
pletely detached from the bones of 
the palate, or retained merely by 
a few vessels; as I have observed 
in the cod, frogfish, bullhead, ray, 
and shark: and I have never seen 
in it papilla, or salivary glands. 

“The tongue of fishes is seldom 
movable. A bone supports it 
throughout its whole length. Its 
point can neither turn backward, 
nor toward the sides. In general the 
lips, palate, tongue, and branchios- 
tegous rays are covered with bony 
points, or lamine of different forms, 
which prevent the intimate contact 
of substances taken into the mouth, 
It is true in the muscles of the by- 
cides and of the branchiostegous 
rays, placed at the lower part of 
the mouth, we find all the rannfi- 
cations of the nerves of the fifth 
pair, as well as those of the inde- 
terminate nerve, which evidently 
has the place of the glossopharyn- 
gean. Yet neither I nor Mr. Cuvier 
couldever meet with the great hypo- 
glossal nerve in fishes, notwithstand- 
ing our most attentive searches, 
when I enjoyed the advantage of 
editing his lectures on comparative 
anatomy. 
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anatomy. Besides, as this fact was 
of great importance to the subject 
of the present paper, I think it pro- 
per to add, that J have again satisfied 
myself of it by fresh anatomical re- 
searches. : 

** It is easy to imagine, that the 
water, by its continual entrance into 
the mouth, and the compression it 
there undergoes, as often as the fish 
exerts on it the action of degluti- 
tion necessary to force it through 
the gills, must exert a friction so 
often repeated, as to deaden all the 
sensibility of these parts. 

** Now since the integuments of 
the inside of the mouth are coria- 
ceous, destitute of salivary glands, 
atid frequently roughened with teeth 
or horny points; the tengue adhe- 
rent, bony, and immovable; the 
great hypoglossal nerve wanting ; 
and water continually exerting a 
frictionon it: it is very probable, 
that the organ of taste cannot exist 
there. This was the first point I 
proposed to examine. 

‘* As the organ of taste appears 
not to reside in the mouths of fishes, 
and this sense is indispensable to 
animals, we must meet with it else- 
where: and since tastes in general 
bear a considerable analogy to smells, 
let us inquire whether the sense of 
smell be not to a certain degree 
converted into that of taste. But, 
before we enter on this investiga- 
tion, let us examine the nature of 
these two sensatians., 

‘¢ Natural philosophers, chemists, 
and subsequently physiologists, have 
generally attached to the idea of 
smell, that of the sensible existence 
of corporeal atoms of extreme mi- 
nuteness. Though art has not yet 
been able to imitate an inetrument 
so perfect as that met with at the 
entrance of the respiratory organ in 


animals that live in the air, we have 
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some means of proving chemically 
the material existence of those 
smells, the nature of which is best 
known. Thus the exhalations from 
nitrous gas, volatile oils, and ether, 
for example, may be destroyed by 
the combination of some of their prine 
ciples with oxigen; and muriatic 
acid gas renders sensible to the eye 
the particles of ammonia, which 
cease to be odorate the moment this 
acid combines with them in the open 
air. 

“« The most perfect anignals, those 
that possess all the five senses, are 
so organized as to perceive the prih- 
cipal modifications of the bodies 
surrounding them. They have sight, 
to enjoy the effects of light; feel- 
ing, to appreciate the solidity of 
palpable objects ; hearing, to dis- 
tinguish the vibrations of elastic 
bodies ; taste, to discriminate the 
qualities of bodies capable of be- 
coming liquid; and lastly smell, to 
collect the emanations of substances, 
that have the proporties of a gas. 

“Light exerts its action only on 
the eye; not on the tongue, nos- 
trils, ears, “or skins. It is the same 
with most smells, which do not act 
on the sight, taste, hearing, or 
touch. Each of the organs of sense 
then has its particular function, 
fixed and determined beforehand by 
the arrangement of its apparatus : 
for the sentient principle appears to 
be identical, and placed, as we may 
say, on the watch on the inside ot 
each instrument, in order to collect 
and transmit the slightest modif- 
cations in the qualities of bodies. 

«“ The sensations of smel) and 
taste however, are most analogous, 
both in respect to the mode of ac- 
tion on our bodies, and to the ap- 
parent eud at least for which nature 
seems to have given us organs (0 
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id particles are conveyed either 
the airs that serve for respiration, 
or the solid and liquid aliment tbat 
must enter the stomach. Stopped 
on their passage through the nostrils 
or the inouth, these particles touch 
the nerves distributed on those parts, 
and thus give notice of their pre- 
sence. The nerves immediately ex- 
cite the ideas of the sensations they 
eive, and excite us to admit or 
reject the air or food, according as 
the impression produced on the or- 
is agreeable or not. ‘The sapid 
and odorate qualities of bodies then 
are discriminated by the tongue, 
when they are contained in a liquid ; 
and by the pituitary membrane, 
when they are suspended in a gas, 
“ From these general considera- 
tions of the nature of smells and 
tastes, it appears, that liquids can- 
not intrinsically possess smell, since 
this quality of bodies is inherent in 
their state of gas, or vapour. We 
are justified therefore in presuming, 
that an animal, which from its na- 
ture must be immersed in a liquid 
all its life, does not possess a sense 
of which it can make no use: and 
this is the case witb cetaceous ani- 


mals, fishes, most of the mollusce, _ 


agreat number of crustaceous ani- 
mals and worms, and all the zoo- 
phytes. 

“Ina former paper I have pointed 
out the analogy between fishes and 
cetaceous animals, with regard to 
the mechanism of respiration, It 
isin consequence of this mode of 
respiration, if I may so say, and of 
their necessary abode in water, that 
the organ of smell appears to be 
annihilated in these animals; for as 
Daniel Major and John Hunter first 
observed, though only in a few 
species, and Cuvier has since shown 
generally and more at large, there 
ae no olfactory nerves, and no eth- 
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moidal foramina, in the cetaceous 
animals. ‘The pituitary membrane, 
that lines their nostrils, is smooth, 
dry, and coriaceous: it appears to 
have become insensible from the 
constant friction on it occasioned 

the rapid and violent action of the 
water, that pervades the cavity of 
the nostrils. It appears however, 
that the organ of taste here supplies 
the place of that of smell; for, by 
a slight modificatior? of the organs, 
the olfactory nerves of fishes may 
have another use, and be destined 
to make them sensible of tastes, 

‘* From the ideas we have formed 
of the natur@of smells, it necessa- 
rily follows, that fishes cannot re- 
ceive impressions similar to those 
they occasion in animals that breathe 
air. Yet we know, that fishes are 
attracted by the emanations, that 
escape from several substances im- 
mersed in. water, as is demonstrated 
by various baits employed in fish- 
ing; the salted roes of cod and 
mackarel, the broiled or stinking 
flesh of certain animals, old cheese, 
and many other things of strong 
sinell. 

** Aristotle was acquainted with 
most of these facts, and even recites 
them at large in bis History of Ani- 
mals: yet he says positively, ‘‘ fishes 
have no distinct organ of smell, for 
there is but one orifice to the aper- 
tures they have in the place of the 
nostrils.” And elsewhere, ** we see 
in them no external organ of hearing 
or smell, not ever an aperture,” Mr, 
Schneider, in his Synonimes of Ar- 
tedi’s Fishes, reproaches Aristotle 
with entertaining this opinion, after 
having so well described the olfac- 
tory organ and nerves in these ani- 
mals. It is in some measure there- 
fore a defence of Aristotle's opinion, 
if I endeavour to show, that every 
emanation in water must produce 
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on the nerves, with which it comes 
into contact, a sensation analogous 
to that of taste. 

“ Since there are no real smells 
in water, the exhalations, that es- 
cape from bodies immersed in it, 
either rise to the surface in the form 
of gas, and consequently do not re- 
main in the liquid ; or they are sus- 
pended in it or combined with it, 
and they participate in all the pro- 
perties of liquids. If however the 
qualities of these particles, thus dis- 
solved, be perceptible, they necessa- 
rily come under the same circum- 
stances as sapid bodies ; and there- 
fore it would be useléss for fishes, 
which live habitually in water, to 
be endowed with the organ of 
sinell, 

** To prove the accuracy of this 
reasoning, it is necessary to investi- 
gate the use of the nervous appara- 
tus, which has bitherto been sup- 
posed to be intended for the percep- 
tion of smells: and to this I shall 
proceed, treating it more minutely 
than in the beginning of this paper. 

“The cavities termed wasal are 
always situate before the eyes, in 
the space between the nasal bones 
and those of the upper lip. Some- 
times they are in the substanee of 
the bones of the nose themselves, 
or between these and the pieces 
which Artedi has called hypoph- 
thalmic. The heterosome fishes, as 
the pleuromctes, the only animals 
with vertebra that ars not symme- 
trical, are the only ones that have 
both nostrils on one side of the 
body, in some on the right, in 
others on the left, and unequal. 
Lastly, though most of these spe- 
cies have these cavities on the top 
of the head, in the forehead ; they 
are found beneath, and most fre- 
quenuUy communicating with the 
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mouth, in all the plagiosto mess 
the ray, the shark, &c. 

“In all fishes these cavities pre. 
sent a kind of sinus, or cul-de-sac 
with a narrow opening ; most com. 
monly divided into two portions, 
sometimes into three, as in the eel, 
by a membranous septum, various. 
ly convoluted, which icthy logists 
have frequently noticed as characte- 
ristic of species. 

““ We know from the observa. 
tions of Monro, that these valves 
or curtains may be moved accord. 
ing to the will of thé animal; and 
that under certain circumstances 
the orifice may be neaily covered 
by the septum. It is easy to ob- 
serve this in live fishes, as I have 
seeii in the goldfish and stickleback. 
It is then apparent, that the metion 
of the sepium seems to be the con- 
sequence of the protraction of the 
lips; since at each inspiration the 
cavity opens and dilates, while it 
coniracts and is covered «s often as 
the mouth is closed: whence it 
seems to follow, that at every in- 
spiration the fish causes a small 
quantity of water to enter on each 
side, which it may be said thus to 
analyse. 

“Each of these perforations ex- 
hibits within a cavity, very spacious 
in proportion to its orifice ; and on 
this is spread the sentient membrane 
covered with mucus, in the sub- 
stance of which is expended the 
whole of the first pair of cerebral 
nerves, and one or more large 
branches of the fifth pair, accord- 
ing to the observation of Collins 
quoted and corrected by Cuvier. 

‘«« Nor must I forget to remark, 
as a circumstance particularly de- 
serving notice, that these pretended 
nasal cavities aré always separated 
from tbe canal of respiration ; ~ 
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that it is only in the rays, and some 

ighbouring genera, which have 

iracles, that they are observed al- 
mostin the mouth. In fict it is to 
be presumed, that the liquid, in 
traversing them, would have dead- 
ened the sensibility of their surface 
by the rapidity of its motion, and 
the friction of its particles. 

« Now are these peculiarities of 
structure, which | have mentioned, 
of such a kind as to lead us to aban- 
don our first opinion, deduced trom 
the knowledge of physics, that 
smells canot be perceived in water ? 
or is not this supposed organ of 
smell in fishes better adapted to ex- 
cite in them the sensation of tastes ? 
These questions I shall proceed to 
examine, 

“Tastes and smells are nearly 
of the same nature: both sensations 
are produced by the physical and 
chemica! qualities of bodies. We 
know, in fact, that very minute par- 
ticles are continually separating from 
certain substances, which, without 
being decomposed, come to act im- 
mediately upon animals at that point 
of their surface alone, where they 
can manifest their presence. ‘This 
phenomenon is effected by the in- 
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tervention of a fluid medium, and 
a sort of coptact. 

af All the conditions necessary for 
the impression or sensation of taste 
are woited therefore in the organ 
under examination, and the nature 
of the substances that may produce 
it. First, the organ is placed se- 
cure in a cavity: it opens and shuts 
at the will of the animal, it admits 
or rejects emanations at pleasure, 
Secondly, the sentient surface re- 
ceives numerous and bulky nerves 
from the fifth pair ; it is soft, moist, 
and mucous; and it presents a 
great surface in a large space. Third- 
ly, it appears in a certain degree to 
supply the place of the organ of 
taste, which cannot exist in the 
mouth of tishes from the very me- 
chanism of their respiration. 

** It seems to follow then from 
all these cirtumstances, that the or- 
gan of taste in fishes does not re- 
side in the mouth: that the sensa- 
tion of taste is probably imparted 
to them by the apparatus, which 
has hitherto been considered as 
adapted to perceive the emanations 
of odorate bodies; and lastly, that 
no real smell can be perceived ia 
water. 





EXPERIMENTS ON THE COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF Mew anv Horses, 
APPLICABLE TO THE Movement oF Macuines. 


[By JZ, Schulze. 


From the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 


of Berlin tor 1733.} 


“TTXHOSE who have occasion 

to construct machines in- 
tended to be moved by men or ani- 
mals, are sufficiently aware how im- 
pottant it is to be acquainted with 
the quantity of power that can be 
aiiributed to either of them, in order 
estimate with accuracy the effect 


which it is proposed to obtain from 
the machine, It is well known, that 
the arrangement of the whole de- 
pends entirely on the ratio of the 
velocity of the motive force to the 
resistance. This was the reason 
that Jong ago induced experimen- 
talists to take the trouble of deter- 

mining 

































mining the strength as well as the 
velocity exerted by men and ani- 
mals, when they are made to move 
machinery; and the results they 
obtained, which have been com- 
monly made use of in computing 
the effect of machines, are, that men 
exert from twenty-seven to thirty 
pounds, with a velocity of from one 
and a half to two feet per second ; 
and that a horse has about seven 
times more strength than a man, 
with a velocity of from four to six 
feet per second. 

‘‘ These are the data which we 
have been obliged to use whenever 
it became necessary to compute the 
effect of a machine moved by men 
or borses. It is evident that the 
force must be diminished when the 


C\ 2 
p—P (1 -<) ; 
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“As I am obliged now more 
than ever to attend to a‘number of 
machines, and to compute their 
effect, it therefore concerns me 
very much to know exactly in what 
manner to estimate, compare, and 
fix the strength and velocity of 
men and animals, which are used 
for moving various machines, proper 
for different purposes. 

“ With this view I made, with 
considerable care, the experiments 
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velocity is increased, and vice versii : 
but we are not yet certain of finding 
the ratio of the diminution or aug- 
mentation of this force to the velo. 
city. Euler has given us two dif. 
ferent formulz to compute this ra- 
tio: ‘but no one has hitherto at- 
tempted to verify by experiment 
which of them is to be preferred, 
although they differ very consider. 
ably from each other. If we put 
P for the absolute force which takes 
place when we simply consider 
equilibrium, C the absolute velocity 
which takes place when the man 
or ahimal moves freely, and with- 
out being overcome by the tesist- 
ance, p the relative force, and c 
the corresponding velocity,’ we have 
by the first of these formula, 


c 
whereas the second gives us p= P (1— ~) 
C 


~ Iam now about to detail, which of 
course would have beea very expen- 
sive, had I not had some facilities 
which other persons may not pos- 
sess, 

“To make the experiments on 
human strength, I took promiscu- 
ously twenty men of different sizes 
and constitutions, whom I measured 
and weighed ; the result of which 
is given in the following table : 

















|| Order. Size. Weight. 
iI 5’ 9” 7 ” 132 
12 5 . 157 
13 feo ee 175 
14 § 4! a67 
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16 2. O:.% 133 
17 4 1 2 147 
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«To fin’ the strength that each 
ofthese men might exert to raise a 
weight vertically, { made the fol- 
lowing experiments: 

« | took various weights, in- 
creasing by 10lbs. from 150lbs. up 
250lbs, All these weights were 
of lead, having circular and equal 
bases. ‘To use them with success 
inthe proposed experiments, I had 
at the same time a kind of bench 
made, in the middle of which was 
shole of the same size as the base 
ofmy weights: this hole was shut 
bya circular cover, which effected 
this purpose when pressed against 
the bench, but at other times was 

at about the distance of a foot 
ad a half above the bench, by 
means of a spring and some iron 
bars. To prevent the weight with 
which this cover was loaded during 
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the experiment, from forcing down 
the cover lower than the level of 
the surface of the bench, I had se- 
veral grooves made in the four iron 
bars, which sustained the cover at 
any height at which it might arrive 
by the pressure of the springs, as 
soon as the pressure of the weight 
ceased. 

** After having laid the 150Ibs, 
on the cover, and the other weights 
in succession, increasing by 10)bs. 
up to 250lbs. I made the following 
experiments with the men whose 
size and weight are given above, by 
making them lift up the weights as 
vertically as possible all at once, and 
by observing the height to which 
they were able to lift them. The 
following table gives the heights 
observed for the different weights 
marked at the head of the table, 
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“ This table proves to us, that the 
size of the men employed to raise 
the weights vertically, has consider- 
able influence on~ the height to 
which they severally brought the 
ame weight. .We find also by this, 
that the height diminishes in a much 
more considerable ratio than the 
weight increases; and we may 
therefore conclude, that it is ad- 
Vantageous to employ large men 
when it becomes necessary to draw 
vertically from below upwards; 
aad, on the contrary, it is more ad- 


Vantageous to employ men of con- 








siderable weight, when it is required 
to lift up loads by means’ of a pul- 
ley, about which a cord passes, 
which the workmen draw in a ver- 
tical direction, from above down- 
wards. To find the absolute strength 
of these men in a horizontal direc- 
tion, I took the following method : 
‘* Having fixed over an open pit 
a brass pulley, extremely well made, 
of fifteen inches diameter, whose 
axis, made of well-polished steel, 
to diminish the friction, was three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter ; I 
passed over this pulley a silk cord 
worked 
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worked with care, to give it both 
the necessary strength and flexibi- 
bility. One of the ends of this cord 
carried a hook to hang a weight to 
it, which hung vertically in the pit, 
whilst the other end was held by 
one of the twenty men, who, in 
the first order of the following ex- 
periments, made it pass above bis 
shoulders ; instead of which, in the 
second, he simply held it by his 
hands. 

“« T had taken the precaution to 
construct this in such a manner, 
that the pulley might be raised or 
lowered at pleasure, in order to 
keep the end of the cord held by 
the man always in a horizonial di- 
rection, according as the man was 
tall or short, and exerted his strength 
i any given direction. 

**I had made the necessary ar- 
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rangements, so as to be able to Joad 
successively the basin of a balance 
which I attached to the hook at the 
end of the cord: which descended 
into the pit, whilst the man who 
held the other end of the cord'em. 
ployed all his strength without ad. 
vancing or retracting a single inch. 
*“« The following table gives the 
weights placed in the basin when 
the workmen were obliged to give 
up, having no longer sufficient 
strength to sustain the pressure oc- 
casioned by the weight. To pro- 
ceed with certainty, I increased the 
weight each time by five pounds, 
beginning from 60, and intervals of 
time, having always precisely a 
space of ten seconds bet ween them. 
The result of these observations, re- 
peated several days in succession, is 
contained io the following table: 


“ When the cord passed over the shoulders of the workmen : 


























Order, | lbs. | Order. Ibs. | Order. | Ibs. | Ouder. Ibs. 
1 95 6 100 11 95 16 95 
2 105 7 115 12 100 17 100 
3 110 8 105 13 1'0 18 90 
“ 100 9 95 14 9° 19 110 
5 105 10 90 15 110 20 105 

** When the cord was simply held before the man: 

Order. | tbs. || Order. | Ibs. Order. | Ibs, {| Order. | Ibs. 
1 go 6 100 I 99 «|| 16 g° 
2 105 7 110 )«€6F)—ssa12 90 17 go 
2 105 8 100 13 100 18 85 
4 9° 9 go 14 85 19 1090 
5 95 10 85 15 105 30 100 














“ These two tables show, that 
men have less power in drawing a 
cord before them than when they 
make it pass over their shoulders : 
it shows us also that the Jargest men 
have not also the greatest strength 
to hold, or to draw in a horizontal 
direction by means of a cord. To 
obtain the absolute velocity of these 
_ twenty men, I proceeded as follows: 

















« Having measured very exactly 
a distance of 12,000 Rhinland feet, 
in a plain nearly level, I caused 
these twenty men to imarch with a 
good pace, but without running, 
and so as to continue during the 
space of four or five hours. The 
following is the time employed in 
describing this space, with the velo- 
city resulting from each of them. 
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«Jt isnecessary to mention, with 
to these experiments, that I 
took care to place, at certain dis- 
tances, persons in whom I could 
confidence, in order to ob- 
grve whether these men marchéd 
wiformly and sufficiently quick 
without running. 

“ Having thus obtained, not only 
the absolute force, but the absolute 
velocity also, of several men, I took 
the following method to determine 
their relative force. 

“Thad made use of a machine 
composed of two large cylinders of 

bard marble, which turned 
round a vertical cylinder of wood, 
and moved by a an which de- 
wribed in its march a circle of ten 
Rhioland feet. This machine ap- 

to me the most proper to 
make the following experiments, 
which serve to determine the rela- 
tive strength that the men had em- 
ployed to move this machine, and 
which I use hereafter to determine 
which of Euler's two formula ought 
to be preferred, 

“To obtain this relative force, 1 
took here the same pulley which 
sryed me in the preceding experi- 
ments, by applying a cord to the 

ical cylinder of wood, and at- 
laching to the other end of the eord, 
entered into an open pit, a 
ufficient weight to give successively 
tothe machine different velocities. 
= Having applied in this manner 
‘weight of 215lbs. the machine 


— a motion which, after be- 
3. 
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ing reduced to an uniform motion, 
taking into account the acceleration 
of the weight of the friction, and 
of the stiffness of the cord, gave 
2°41 feet velocity ; and having ap- 
plied in the same manner a weight 
of 220]bs. the resulting uniform mo- 
tion gave a velocity of 2°47 feet. I 
only mention these two limits, be- 
cause they serve as a comparison 
with what immediately follows. I 
began these experiments with a 
weight of 100lb. and increased it 
by five every time, from that num- 
ber up to 400\bs, 

** ] made this machine move by 
the seven first of my workmen, 
placing them in such a way, that 
their direction remained almost al- 


‘ways perpendicular to the arm on 


which was attached the cord which 
passed over their shoulders in an al- 
most horizontal direction. 

“Thus situated, they made 28} 
turns with this machine in two 
hours, which gave for their relative 
velocity c= 2'45 feet per second. 
We have also the absolute force, or 
P, from these seven men by the 
above table = 730lbs. and their ab- 
solute velocity, or C = 5°30 feet. 

“ Therefore, by substituting these 
values in the first formula, we find 
the relative force p=250lbs. which 
agrees very well with what we have 
just found above. 

“« If instead of this first formula, 
the second be taken, it gives p= 
1$3)bs. which is far too little. 

** By this it is evident, that the 

i ' first 
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first of Euler's two formule is to be 
preferred in all respects. I have 
also made a great number of com- 
binations, and I almost always found 
the same effect. 

** Dividing the 205lbs. which we 
have just found, by seven, the 
uiumber of workmen, we get 20Qlbs. 
for the relative force, with 2°45 
feet relative velocity for each man, 
which is rather more than the values 
commenly adopted in the computa- 
tion of machinery. A number of 
other observations on different ma- 
chines, which I intend to relate 
another time, have given me the 
same result; that is to say, we must 
value the mean human strength at 
29 or 30lbs. with a velocity of 24 
per second, 

“To obtain the ratio of the 
strength of a horse to that of a man, 
I had the same machine moved by 
a horse, without altering any thing; 
and I found by ten different horses 
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which I used successively, that 
horse makes 603 turns in two hours 
instead of 281; therefore, by sup- 
posing the static motion of a horse 
Seven times greater than that of 2 
man, we find that the former has 
5:3 feet per second of velocity, 

“* By this it is evident, that the 
effect of a horse is fourteen times 
greater than that of a man, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, 
fourteen men must be used instead 
of one horse. Hence it appears, 
that it is much more advantageous 
to employ horses than men in mov- 
ing machines, if other reasons did 
not require us to prefer men, 

** | have also made a number of 
other interesting observations on 
horses and oxen, which are likewise 
used in moving machines; but as ] 
am now waiting for observations of 
this kind, which other persons are 
making according to my plan, ] shal! 
reserve them for another memoir, 





On TRANSITION FoRMATIONS. 


[By Professor Jamieson : from Dr 


“6 N a general view of the 

materials and structure of 
the crust of the earth, we are struck 
with the simplicity of the whole. 
Not more than 250 species of simple 
minerals have hitherto been dis- 
covered; and if we abstract the 
metalliferous, saline, and inflam- 
mable species, there remain not 
more than 134 species of earthy 
minerals. Still, with this small 


number of species, nature might 
have formed many hundred distinct, 
compound, and simple rocks; but it 
is otherwise. She employs almost 
exclusively a few species in the 





. Thomson's Annals of Philosophy.) 


composition of all the rocks, both 
simple and compound, of which the 
crust of the earth is composed. 
Felspar, quartz, mica, minerals of 
the hornblende family, and lime- 
stone, are the most frequent and 
abundant: of these nearly the whole 
crust of the earth is composed: 
thus granite, gneiss, mica slate, clay 
slate, gabbro, porphyry, senile, 
greenstone, basalt, serpeutine, sand- 
stone, are composed of one or more 
of the four first mentioned sub- 
stances; and the various primitive, 
transition, and floetz limestones, 


that often form extensive ranges of 


mountain 
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mountain and tracts of country, are 
com of carbonate of lime. In- 
deed, all the mountain rocks, at 

nt known, do not exceed 50 or 
60; and amongst these are several 
enumerated in the list of simple 
earthy minerals. Some mineralo- 
ists have considered them as more 
numerous ; and have described every 
variety of composition as a distinct 
gecies, and in place of 50 or 60 

ies have enumerated several 
hundred. But the greater number 
of these are mere varieties of the 
g@mmon mountain rocks, of limited 
extent, often not exceeding a few 
fathoms in length and breadth. 
This error is owing to a misconcep- 
tion of what is understood by a 
mountain rock, A mountain rock 
is distinguished by its position in 
regard to other rocks, its magni- 
tude, under which I include its 
length, breadth, and thickness, in 
the track where it occurs, and the 

rtion and kind of minerals of 
which it is composed. Viewing 
them in this manner, it is not suffi- 
cient that they exhibit varieties in 
structure or composition, they must 
illo have a determinate position and 
considerable magnitude, and the 
certainty of the distinction is aug- 
mented if they possess universality 
of distribution. Most of the moun- 
tain rocks are universally distri- 
buted; thus the compound rock, 
known under the name granite, and 


‘Which is so abundant in Europe, 


ecurs in China and Van Diemen’s 
land, at the Cape of Good Hope 
ad in Bengal, in Brazil, Mexico, 
ind Canada; and in all these 
countries it has the same charac- 
ters, From this fact it follows that 
We can with confidence draw in- 

in regard to the geognostic 

rs of rocks in one country 
fom what has been observed in 
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another, and consider these as ap- 
plicable, on a general view, to the 
whole crust of the earth. ‘Expe- 
rience does not contradict this infe- 
rence; on the contrary, it is con- 
firmed by the investigations of geog- 
nosts in the most distant countries, 
This universality of the distribution 
of formations, consequently of the 
laws of the formation of the earth, 
has procured for geognosy a place 
amongst the physical sciences; and 
in it lies that which leads so irre- 
sistibly to geognostic investigations, 
as soon as we begin to occupy our- 
selves with the study of this branch 
of knowledge. It would wear ‘out 
the patience of the most persevering 
inquirer, and would convey no very 
satisfactory information of a new set 
of rocks, or a new arrangement, if 
those already known were to be 
studied in every small tract of 
country. We might as well pretend 
to arrange and number the grains of 
sand on the sea shore. In every 
country of considerable extent we 
find the outline of the structure of 
the whole globe. 

** Some series of rocks, however, 
do not possess this universality; 
they appearin bason-shaped hollows, 
or in countries that bave been for- 
merly in the state of lakes, or in 
level. plains resting on alluvial 
matters: their extent is, compara~ 
tively, inconsiderable; and all the 
phenomena they present attest the 
partiality of their deposition. We 
cannot, from. these, appearances, 
infer any thing in regard tu the 
general structure of the earth; and 
however interesting they may ap- 
pear to us, it would Jead to erro- 
neous views were we to deduce 
from them general inferences in 
regard to the structure of the earth; 
for every general inference of the 
kind from a local appearance must 
T2 
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be false. These series of rocks, to 
distinguish them from the more 
widely distributed or universal, are 
denominated partial or local ferma- 
tions. ‘This interesting division was 
first pointed out by Werner. He 
was led to it by the examination of 
a series of rocks at Wehrau, in 
Lusatia. To the common observer 
these rocks might have passed for 
members of the universal series; 
but his judgment and penetration 
led him to ascertain that their cha- 
racters were of such a nature as to 
afford proofs of the existence of a 
kind of formation of solid rocks 
hitherto unsuspected. The idea was 
not lost with him; for he inferred 
that such formations would be found 
in other similar situations, and that 
the bottoms of lakes, the sides of 
rivers, &c. would frequently present 
appearances of this kind. These 
local formations are less striking in 
low and flat countries than in moun- 
tainous regions—where they are 
contained in valleys, and their 
boundaries strongly marked. Hence 
we must be careful in describing the 
rocks of low and flat countries, not 
to confound partial or local with 
universal formations. 

‘“‘ The celebrated Von Buch, in 
ene of the numbers of the magazine 
published by the Society of the 
Friends of Natural History in Berlin, 
describes an uncommonly interest- 
ing local formation which he dis- 
covered at Locle, in the district of 
Jura. It is contained in a high en- 
closed valley, situated 1605 Fr, feet 
above the level of the lake of Neuf- 
chatel, and 2959 Fr. fect above the 
level of the sea. The vailey, and 
the strata it contains, are about two 
miles and a quarter long, and about 
a mile broad. It is surrounded with 


high mountains of white compact 
limestone; and its bottom is of the 
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same species of rock. It is com 
pletely enclosed; and the water that 
falls in it escapes by subterraneous 
anknown canals. These canals may 
have opened for the first time not 
many centuries ago, before which 
period the whole valley of Locle 
must have been a Jake. Even stil} 
the canals are so narrow that the 
valley is frequently overflowed: 
this circumstance induced the in- 
habitants in the year 1802 to cut 
long levels into the sides of the 
bounding mountains in order to 
permit the water to escape into the 
lower valleys. This undertaking 
succeeded completely. The valley 
contains many small hills, from 200 
to 300 feet high. The lowest stra- 
tum of these hills, which rests im- 
mediately on the limestone, is a very 
coarse conglomerate of masses of 
the neighbouring limestone, On it 
rests a pretty thick bed of marly 
limestone, which has a white colour, 
is fine, earthy, and almost friable. 
Throughout its whole extent it is 
intermixed @ith small river shells, 


which still retain their natural shell. - 


Sunall reeds also occur every where 
in this bed. It is the most charac- 
teristic and extensive rock of the 
whole formation. In the middle of 
it we meet with beds of smoke- 
grey hornstone, which has a fine 
splintery, or imperfect conchoidal 
fracture. These beds are the more 
remarkable, from the circumstance 
of siliceous beds occurring very 
rarely in the limestone of Jura; and 


when they do appear, are never 


so pure and distinct. as in the 
partial formation of Locle. The 
same species of fresh water shells 
as occur in the marly limestone, 
also appear in the hornstone: 
amongst these can be distinguishe 
the Helix cornua, a species frequent 


in the Lower Rhine, but which ae 








1¢ 


got hitherto been found in Switzer- 
land. Below the hornstone lies a 
bed of opal, which is of a brownish 
black colour, glistening lustre, and 

ct conchoidal fracture. This, 
‘on Buch observes, is a remarkable 


uction to be formed in the, 


water of a lake; and.is, in his 

inion, a hornstorfs*eoloured with 
the coally mhatier of decayed vege- 
tables. ‘lo this opal succeeds a bed 
of bituminous shale, which contains 
many impressions of reeds; and 
next a bed of coal, including nu- 
merous bivalve shells. This coal 
barns badly; yet it is used by 
blacksmiths, when a strong fire is 
required. These beds are in general 
bata few inches-thick, but alternate 
two or three times as we descend ; 
and it is said they sometimes attain 
the thickness of two feet. ‘lhe 
whole of these minerals are the pro- 
dace of a small enclosed lake; for 
hot a trace of these rocks is to be 
xen beyond the moauntains that 
wrround Locle. We thus sce what 
akes have produced ; hills of 300 
fet in height, and compact siliceous 
beds which are almost crystalized. 
lndeed, crystals of quartz sometimes 
weur in the fissure of the horn- 
stone. 

“Another very curious local for- 
mation occurs at Afningen, on the 
thine. The remarkable limestone 
focks of that spot have long engay- 
tl the particular attention of mine- 
Mlogists. The celebrated quarries 
of Aningen were said to contain 
Mganic remains from every quarter 
the globe, and in them it was 
mpposed we could read the whole 

ory of the earth. The acate and 

med Blumenbach, however, after 
“amining this formation, conjec- 
tard that it was of very new date; 
t.twas formed by one of those 
Bitial local revolutions which, ace 
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‘cording to him, have taken place 


since what he calls the last general 
catastrophe which our earth has ex- 
perienced, Von Buch is of opinion 
that it is a local formation, a de 

sition which had taken place in a 
previously existing lake from the 
rivers and rivulets having deposited 
slime from the adjacent country over 
fishes, inseets, leaves, and other 
organic bodies, and gradually en- 
viloped them in thin beds of 
mud: probably long after these 
places were inhabited; probably 
even after the erection of the 
neighbouring churches and cloisters, 
Similar depositions take place at this 
day in limestone countries where 


calcareous tuff is formed; and it is: 


well known that in the Travertine 
rock of Rome, a formation of the 
Jatest period, we find Jeaves, &c. of 
the various trees which now grow 
in the adjacent country. This 
very probable opinion of Von Buch's 
is founded on the excellent descrip- 
tion of ASningen, published by 
Dr. Karg, of Constance, which con- 
tains the first accurate view of the 
country of Asningen, 

«* The petrifactious are contained 
in a slaty limestone of Joose texture, 
It extends about a mile in length, 
and fills a hollow in the limestone 
rocks, and not a trace of it is to be 
seen in the neighbouring country. 
The valley appears to have emptied 
itself at no very remote period, and 
left exposed at its bottom the lime- 
stone slate of ALuingen. 

« Dr. Karg gives an accurate and 
interesting systematic catalogue of 
all the petritactions hitherto found 
in this limestone, and shows how 
observers have been deceived, par- 
ticularly when they imagined that 
they had before them American and 
Indian, even entirely unknown or- 
ganic forms; and declares, alter a 
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careful and accurate examination of 
many hundred petrifactions, that he 
is not inclined to consider any of 
them as exotic. That is, as not 
existing in the country anterior to 
the formation of the rock. Indeed, 
we cannot but consider this opinion 
as well founded, when we attend to 
the many remarkable histories given 
by Dr. Karg of A&ningen petrifac- 
tions. Thus Scheuchzer's Homo 
diluvii testis, which probably lived 
at a later period than the building 
of the neighbouring cloisters of 
Petershausen, even during Scheuch- 
zer’s lifetime, was by himself ad- 
mitted to be but a quadruped, An 
exotic porpoise, under the hands of 
Dr. Karg, proved to be the common 
pole-cat; and the shoots and leaves 
of the vine, which Walsh describes 
as occurring in this limestone, prove 
to be nothing more than branches 
of the black poplar. Among the 
great number of bivalve shells that 
eceur in the slate of AEningen, Dr. 
Karg did not find a single specics of 
marine origin; all were of fresh 
water growth, He also found that 
all the roots, woods, and Icaves, 
that are enclosed in this rock, belong 
to some of the vegetable species that 
now grow in the vicinity. He 
found very distinct specimens of the 
branches, leaves, and nuts of the 
walnut tree (Juglans Regia). But 
it is said that the walnut tree was 
imported from Armenia into Italy, 
and from thence distributed over 
Germany. This interesting fact, 
Von Buch remarks, leads us very 
near to the period when the 


‘AEningen petrifactions took place, 
aud renders it probable that the 
formation is of very 
date. 

“* What then can we deduce 
from the emptying of a lake, and 
the operations took place at its 


recent 
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bottom in regard to the structur» of 
the earth and its history? We | arp 
nothing more than what took place 
where the lake was situated. 

“« Even supposing the lake to have 
been of considerable extent, stil! 
what took place within it could pot 
afford us general laws, such as we 
obtain by consivtring the universal 
formations, as clay slate, grey wacke, 
gneiss, mica slate, &c, 

*« The formation of AXningen, as 
Von Buch well remarks, affords a 
most striking example of the neces. 
sity and importance of distinguish. 
ing general from partial or local 
formations. Had naturalists known 
that the limestone slate of A2ningen 
was a local formation, we should 
not have had so many erroneous 
views and absurd inferences drawn 
from the petrifactions it contains. 

«* Another set of formations, which 
of late has excited much attention, 
shall next be noticed. It is the 
series of new floetz rocks around 
Paris, and which is by some natural- 
ists, although probably incorrecily, 
conjectured to be a partial or local 
deposite. When I first turned my 
attention to the descriptions of this 
tract of country contained in the 
continental journals, 1 .was led to 
conclude that it differed from any ot 
those contained in the arrangement 
of Werner, and stated it, as my 
opinion, that it. appeared to be of 
comparatively recent origin. This 
inference, the truth of which has 
been demonstrated by the observa- 
tions of Cuvier and Brongoiart, | 
was enabled to make by applying the 
principles of the Wernerian geog- 
nosy to the accounts that had been 
published. From these it appeared 
that this tract of country was com- 
posed of alternate beds of sand, 
clay, marl, earthy soft limestone, 


‘psum ; iD which 
sandstone, and gypsum; ice 
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were contained numerous petrifac- 
tions of quadrupeds, birds, and other 
organic remains. Now as Werner 
has ascertained that the older for- 
mations are compact and solid, the 
newer in general loose and earthy ; 
forther, that remains of quadrupeds 
and birds occur only in the newer 
formations; I concluded, from the 
looseness of the texture of the Pari- 
dan strata, and their containing re- 
mains of quadrupeds and birds, that 
very probably they belonged to a 
yew formation, or formations, more 
ancient than the oldest alluvial de- 
ite, but newer than chalk. 

“It would appear from the late 

observations of Cuvier and Brong- 
niart in their ‘* Essai sur La Geo- 
graphie Mineralogique des Environs 
de Paris,"’ that the rocks of these 
formations are deposited in a hollow 
ot bason of. chalk, which forms the 
fundamental rock, or immediate 
basis of the district. These forma- 
tions, according to the}French natu- 
ralists, are eleven in number, viz. : 
—1. Chalk; 2. Plastic clay; 3. 
Coarse limestone; 4. Siliceous 
limestone; 5. Gypsum, of the first 
fresh water formation; 6. Marine 
marl; 7. Sand and sandstone, with- 
ont shells; 8. Sandstone, of marine 
formation; 9. Millstone, without 
shells; 10. Second fresh water for- 
mation of marl and millstone; 1). 
Alluvial. 
“1. Chalk.—The chalk, which 
isthe oldest and lowest member of 
the series, contains a considerable 
bumber of petrifactions: of ‘these 
the most characteristic is the belem- 
nite: 22 species of petrifactions are 
tlumerated, but not one of these 
has been discovered in the superin- 
cumbent formations. 

“2. Plastic clay.—This clay 
varies in purity: the lower bed is 
the purest, and contains no petrifac- 
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tions: the upper bed, that next the 
limestone, is sandy, of a blackish 
colour, and sometimes contains or- 
ganic remains. It varies in thick- 
ness, from seventeen yards to a few 
inches. It is distinctly separated 
from the chalk, There is no tran- 
sition from the one into the other ; 
on the contrary, the clay contains 
fragments of the chalk, a proof that 
the chalk must have been consoli- 
dated before the clay. 

‘* 3. Coarse limestone, and its 
marine shell sandstone.—This rock 
rests on the clay; but it does not 
every where immediately rest on it, 
being sometimes separated by a bed 
of sand, varying in thiekness. The 
lower bed of limestone is mixed 
with sand ; sometimes, indeed, con- 
tains more sand than lime. This 
limestone formation is composed of 
alternate beds of coarse limestone 
more or less pure, clay marl, very 
thin slaty close marl, and calcareous 
marl, arranged in a regular and de- 
terminate order. It is filled with 
petrifactions: of these upwards of 
600 have been already described by 
La Marsk and others, The lowest 
beds contain petrifactions that do ndt 
occur in the middle beds: and in the 
middle beds we meet with petrifac- 
tions that are wanting in the upper 
beds. It also appears that the 
number of petrifactions diminish as 
we approach to the uppermost beds, 
when they entirely disappear. The 
middle and upper beds of limestone 
contain beds of sandstone and 
hornstone filled with marine shells ; 
and the sandstone sometimes con- 
tains both fresh water and marine 
shells. 

« 4, Siliceous limestone.—This 
formation is composed of strata of 
limestone, penetrated with silica, 
It is often cavernous, and the cavities 
aré lined in some instances with 

siliceous 
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siliceous stalactites and crystals of 
quartz. It contains no organic re- 
mains. In this formation occurs 
one variety of the mineral called 
bubrstone, used for millstones. The 
authors of the essay are of opinion 
. that the bubrstone is the siliceous 
akeleton of a limestone: the quartz 
being deprived by some unknown 
cause of its lime, there remains pow 
a porous mass, very hard, and con- 
taining in its cavities a clay marl. 

_ *% & 6. Gypsum of the first 
fresh water formation, and marine 
marl.—The gypsum rests on the 
siliceous limestone. The formation, 
however, is not entirely gypseous ; 
but consists of alternate beds of thot 
mineral and of calcareous and argil- 
laceous marls. We have an ex- 
cellent example of this formation at 
Mont Martre. There we observe 
three masses of gypsum. First Mass. 
Rests onthe limestone. The lowest 
part is composed of alternate thin 
beds of gypsum, including erystals 
of selenite, and solid calcareous marl, 
and very thin slaty clay marl. In 
the gypsum large lenticular crystals 
of gypsum occur, and in the marl 
menelite. The sy pain contains 
sometimes fresh water, sometimes 
marine shells —Second Mass. In 
this mass the strata of gypsum are 
thicker. than in the preceding, and 
the beds of marl less numerous. In 
clay. mar] petrified fishes occur, and 
also masses of sulphate of strontian. 
— Third Mass, This is the thickest of 
the three masses, being in some places 
thirty metres thick, It contains 
but few beds of marl. The lowest 
$trata of this mass contain silex im- 
pregnated with the gypseous maiter. 
The intermediate strata are divided 
into large columns. The upper 
beds are penetrated with mari, and 
also alternate with it. It contains 


ip general five beds of marl. It is 
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in this third mass that the remains 
of unknown quadrupeds and birds are 
found. To the north of Paris these 
petrifactions occur in the gypsum ; 
but to the south, often in the beds 
of mar] that alternate with the gyp- 
sum. This gypsum aiso contains 
bones of the tortoise, and skeletons 
of fish, and also fresh water shells. 
This third mass is essentially cha- 
racterised by the presence of the 
skeletons of quadrupeds. These re- 
mains serve to determine it when it 
occurs isolated, for no such remains 
have hitherto been found in the 
lower masses. Above the gypsum 
occur thick beds of calcareous and 
argillaceous marls. It is in the cal- 
careous marl that we meet with 
tranks of palm-trees penetrated with 
silica, In the same beds there occur 
shells of the genera planorbis and 
limneus, that scarcely differ from 
those that live in our marshes. 
These petrifactions are alleged to 
prove that these marls are of fresh 
water origin, like the gypsum on 
which they rest; and it is remarked 
that the gypsum, the beds of marl 
that occur in it, and those that cover 
it, constitute the first or oldest fresh 
water formation of the Parisian series 
of rocks. Above these marls we 
observe numerous and often thick 
beds of argillaceous and calcareous 
marls.. They contain no petrifac- 
tion, and the formation to which 
they belong has not been determin- 
ed. Above these we meet with a 
yellowish slaty marl, which towards 
its lower part contains balls of sul- 
phate of strontian, and a little above 
a thin bed of small bivalve sbells 
belonging to the genus cytherea. It 
is said that it serves as the limit of the 
fresh water formation, and marks 
the beginning of a new marine for- 
mation. In short, all the shelis we 


find above it are marine. It is about 
a metre 
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, metre thick, and contains in its 
layers also cerites, spirobes, 
bones of fish. Over this rests a 
thick bed of green marl. It con- 
tains no petrifactions, but nodula of 
te of strontian. Four or five 
of marl succeed the green 
marl, and appear to contain no pe- 
irifactions ; but these beds are cover- 
ed with a bed of argillaceous marl, 
which is filled with fragments of 
sea shells of the genera cerita, 
trochas, mactra, venus, cardium, 
ke.; also fragments of the palate of 
two species of ray. The beds of 
marl that succeed these contain 
principally bivalve marine shells; 
and in the latter beds, those imme- 
diately under the argillaceous sand, 
contain two beds of oysters, These 
oysters appear to have lived in the 
place where we now find them, for 
they are united together as in the 
sea; the greater number are quite 
entire; and if we extract them with 
care, we find that the greater num- 
ber have both valves. ‘The gypsum 
formation is often termjnated by a 
mass, more or less thick, of argilla- 
ceous sand without shells. 

«7, Sand and sandstone without 
shells. — ‘The sandstone without 
shells is one of the last formations. 
It constantly covers those already 
described. 

“ 8. Upper marine sand and 
sandstone. —This is termed the last 
Marine formation of the series, and 
covers the preceding rocks. The 
sandstone varies in colour, being 
sometimes grey, sometimes red. It 
contains marine shells; and these 
ae sometimes different from those 
of the lower marine formation. It 
thus appears that there are in the 
Vicinity of Paris three sorts of sand- 
sone, sometimes very similar to 
each other in mineralogical charac- 
lets, but differing in their geognos- 
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tical position. The first, or lowest 
makes part of the beds in the coarse 
or marine limestone, and contains 
marine shells: the second rests on 
the gypsum formation; and even 
the marine marl that covers it is the 
most extensive, but contains no 
shells: and the third is only covered 
by what is termed the last fresh 
water formation, and immediately 
follows the second. It is the least 
frequent of the three, and like the 
first contains many marine shells. 

«€g. Mill or bubrstone formation 
without shells. —-This formation 
consists of ferruginous argillaceous 
sand, clay mar], and millstone. Thus 
these substances do not appear to 
follow any determinate order in 
their superposition, The millstone 
is a quartz, containing numerous 
irregular cavitics that do not com- 
municate with one another, and 
which are traversed. by siliceous 
threads, disposed somewhat like the 
reticulated structure of a bone, and 
lined with a crust of red ochre. 
These cavities are sometimes filled 
with clay marl, or sand: they are 
never lined with siliceous inci usta- 
tions, like calcedony, nor with 
crystals of quartz. These last cha- 
racters, independently of its posi- 
tion, are sufficient to distinguish it 
from the millstone beds of the sili- 
ceous limestone formation already 
mentioned, Another geognostic 
character of this rock is the want of 
petrifactions. 

“© 10. Second fresh water forma- 
tion.—This formation rests on that 
last described, and is composed of 
two kinds of rock, the one siliceous, 
the other calcareous. The siliceous 
mineral is sometimes like flint, 
sometimes like jasper, and at times 
it is vesicular, like burhstone. The 
limestone is sometimes compact, 
sometimes marly; often contaics 
. irregular 
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irregular cylindric cavities, nearly 
parallel, though*crooked. They re- 
semble exactly the cavities tliat 
would be formed in a bed of mud 
by bubbles of gas rising from the 
bottom to the surface. This lime- 
stone, when fresh gathered from the 
quarry, has ofien the property of 
disentegrating by the influence of 
the air and water, and hence is used 
as marl. Huta principal character 
of this formation is the presence of 
fresh water shells: these are dif- 
ferent species of helix, planorbro, 
limneus, potamides, cyclostoma, gy- 
rogonites, and bulimus. 

“© 11. Alluvial.—The alluvial, or 
uppermost formation, is composed 
of variously coloured sand, mar), 
clay, or a mixture of these sub- 
stances impregnated with carbon, 
which gives the mixture a brown 
or black colour. It contains rolled 
stones of different kinds, but is most 
particularly characterised by contain- 
ing the remains of large organic 
bodies. It is in this formation that 
we find large trunks of trees, bones 
of elephants, also of oxen, rein-deer, 
and other large mammalia. This 
alluvial matter is deposited in hollows 
that have been scooped out of the 
solid rocks we have just enumerated. 
It is a very old deposite, as it ap- 
pears to have been formed before 
the commencement of our history, 
because it contains remaius of trees 
and animals different from any-that 
exist at present in the neighbouring 
country, or in the globe. 

‘* From the preceding account it 
would appear thatthe strata around 
Paris are ot clay, gravel, sand, sand- 
stone, millstone or bulrstone, marl, 
limestone, chalk, and gypsum; and 
and these are said to constitute 
eleven different formations. It 


would probably simplify our view of 
this tract of country, and be equally 





- into the other. 
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correct, if we diminished the numbe; 
of formations in the following man- 
ner :— 

* l. Chalk formation. 2. Coarse 
marine limestone formation, under 
which we would include not on! 
the coarse limestone, but also the 
siliceous limestone, plastic clay, and 
sand, because this latter is intermix- 
ed with the limestone,and there is an 
uninterrupted transition from theone 
3. Gypsum forma- 
tion, or first fresh water formation. 
4. Sandstone formation, under which 
might be included the sand and 
saudstone without shells, the upper 
marine sandstone, and the buhrstone 
without shells. 5. Second fresh 
water formation, composed of lime- 
stone and flint. 6. Alluvial forma- 
tion. 

* From the intermixture of fresh 
and salt water, organic productions 
in these formations, we may suppose 
that both these fluids must have 
contributed each their part in their 
formation, Cuvier is‘of opinion that 
the first two formations, viz. the 
chalk and limestone, are of marine 
origin, because they contain prin- 
cipally sea shells; but the limestone 
contained also many fresh water 
shells. The third formation, the 
gypsum, from its containing remains 
of land quadrupeds, birds, and fresh 
water shells, is conjectured to have 
been deposited from fresh water ; 
but it also contains marine shells. 
The fourth, or sandstone formation, 
from its containing principally ma- 
rine shells, is said to be of marine 
origin. The filth formatien, from 
its containing principally fresh water 
sh-lis, is conjectured to have been 


.deposited from the water of a lake. 


The sixth, the alluvial formation, 
has been formed in the same — 
as other alluvial deposites. Accor 


i re 
ing to Cuvier and Brongniart the 
appears 
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rs to have been an alternate 

rance and disappearance of 
fesh and salt water, an opinion 
which is not borne out by the facts 
gated in the essay. The opinions 
of Braard, La Metherie, and others, 
in regard to the kind of fluid from 
which these strata have been de- 
posited, like the hypotheses of the 
authors of the essay, are sufficiently 
ingenious, but unsatisfactory. 

« Having premised this short ac- 
count of the formations around Paris, 
we shall next notice some objections 
that have been started against the 
Wernerian geognosy,’ from the ap- 

arances presented by these rocks. 
t has been said, “ The authors of 
the description of the country around 
Paris have themselves remarked that 
the appearances exhibited in that 
country are not consistent with the 
doctrines of the Wernerian school. 
We must add, that to us they appear 
most adverse to the theory of uni- 
vefsal formations, the favourite and 
distinguishing dogma of that school. 
Kleven formations are here enume- 
rated, and shown to succeed one 
another in one uniform order. ‘They 
do so, however, only over a certain 
tract; and have none of them the 
least pretension to be reckoned uni- 
versal.” ‘The authors of the essay 
have in no part of it said that the 
appearances they describe are incon- 
sistent with the doctrines of the 
Wernerian school : on the contrary, 
it is evident that they consider their 
descriptions as adding a new set of 
frocks to that system, by means of 
Which they have been able to render 
their investigations so interesting. 
It is true that a considerable series 
of formations succeed one another 
in one uniform order; but they are 
fet contined to a small tract of 
country; part of the series has 
already been traced through France 
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to the confines of Switserland, 
and by one of the authors of the 
essay; and we are informed by Dr. 
Steffens, that the gypsum of Mont 
Martre occurs at Kiel in Holstein, 
on the shores of the Baltic: and now 
that the attention of mineéralogists 
has been particularly directed to 
these rocks, we may expect to hear 
of their being found in other quar- 
ters of the globe. Even allowing, 
for the sake of argument, that this 
series of rocks had not been traced 
further than the gates of Versailles, I 
ask,should we be entitled from thence 
to conclude, from the mere extent 
of the mass, that it would not on 
examination prove toe an universal 
formation? 1 apprehend we could 
not, for this reason, that many of 
the formations now acknowledged 
to be universal were at first observ- 
ed extending over very inconsider- 
able tracts of country. But the for- 
mations might be local ones, and 
therefore would not extend far; and 
yet such an appearance, instead of 
militating against this doctrine of 
the Wernerian school, would be an 
illustration of the truth of it. 

‘€ Tt has been remarked ‘ that this 
same survey of the country around 
Paris is equally adverse to another 
doctrine of the school of Freyberg, 
closely connected with the former, 
The mineralogists of that school, it 
is said, have boldly ventured to 
assign to every stratum its individual 
place; and to fix, with more than 
prophetic skill, the order in which 
the different formations of the mi- 
neral kingdom will be found to 
succeed one another over the globe. 
If these pretensions are well found- 
ed, nothing in the science of mine- 
ralogy can be so valuable as the 
knowledge they must confer: if 
they are iil founded, nothing can be 


more pernicious than the errors into 
which 
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which they will betray. Every 
thing, therefore, is of importance, 
that brings them to them to the test 
of experience. Now it is remarked 
by Brongniart, that the order laid 
down by Werner is inverted in the 
case of the chalk. That substance 
is made the fifth of the floetz for- 
mation,and is placed above the high- 
est floetz gypsum. Here, however, 
it appears far below it, with several 
formations between. The rule of 
Werner, therefore, does not-hold in 
this instance; and it has been proved, 
that though the gypsum of Mont 
Martre agrees pretty nearly in its 
mineral characters with the newest 
gypsum formation of Weruver, it 
ditlers entirely in its geological posi- 
tion. Again: the chalk described 
in this essay is not only covered by 
gypsum, but by limestone, and the 
gypsum by a second stratum of 
limestone and of sandstone, besides 
the siliceous millstone, all which is 
quite inconsistent with the Werne- 
rian arrangement. All this shows 
how very imperfect that arrange- 
ment is, notwithstanding its pre- 

tended infallibility.” It the lime- 

stone and gypsum of this series of 
rocks had been precisely the same 

with the second floetz limestone, 

and the second floetz gypsum, then 

there might have been a shadow of 
plausibility in the remarks just 

stated; but the preceding descrip- 

tions demonstrate that they difler 

most completely trom these forma- 
tions, not only in their eryvetognos- 

tic, but also in their geognostic re- 

lations, Brongniart, indeed, was so 


convinced of the truth of this, that 
far from viewing them as proofs of 
the fallacy of the geognosy, he de- 
scribes both the limestone and gyp- 
sum as new and distinct formations: 
the one he names coarse limestone, 
to distinguish it from the older 
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floetz limestones : the other he 
names the third floetz gypsum, to 
show that he considers it as differ. 
ent from the fibrous, or second 
floctz gypsum; and he Places both 
above chalk. (Vid, Brong. Mine. 
ralogic.) If Werner had bad the 
folly and presumption to maintain 
thac his system was complete, and 
that no other rock was to be dis. 
covered, that therefore he had fixed 
and ascertained the individual place 
of every stratum around the whole 
globe, he would have justly merited 
the severe and bitter censure of the 
reviewer of the essay of Cuvier and 
Brongniort. 

*€ But the author of the remarks 
is not satisfied with this commen- 
tary on the system itself; in his 
zeal he ventures still further, and 
maintains that the disciples of the 
Wernerian school so cloud their 
descriptions of the mineralogy of 
countries with a barbarous and un- 
couth nomenclature, that we must 
turn from them in disgust. He 
says, * The clearness with which 
fhis essay is written, and the absence 
of all technical language, except 
where it is absolutely necessary, we 
consider as Yreat recommendations, 
The geologists of the Wernerian 
school follow a method directly op- 
posite to this; they affect a phrase- 
ology peculiar fo themselves, and 
employ a vocabulary, of which the 
harsh and uncouth terms, when 
closely examined, have not the pre- 
cision to which every other const- 
deration appears to be sacrificed, 
Descriptions drawn up in this way 
excite little interest, and render u 
branch of knowledge extremely in- 
accessible, which in its own nature 
is calculated to be very generally 
understood, The darkness which 
the language of Werner has thrown 


round all his doctrines seems as if 
intended 











ed to protect them from the 

of the vulgar and uninitiated; 

and it may be doubted whether the 
Bleusinian rites threw a darker veil 
over the opinions of the Greek 
ics, than the vocabulary of 
Freyberg does over the dogmas of 
the Saxon school. ‘The consequence 
ig, that of all the mineralogical de- 
xriptiors which the Wernerian 
sbool has produced, we are persuad- 
ed none will be found so satisfac- 
as that which is now before us.’ 

«“ Jf this Wernerian nomencla- 
ture be so barbarous and unseemly, 
so totally unfit for the purposes of 
sience, and so repulsive to good 
taste, how does it happen that 
Cuvier and Brongniart, so justly 
gyrized by the reviewer, use it 
throughout their whole essay. The 
technical words that occur in it are 
but few in number, because the 
series of rocks consists of but few 
separate species, and they do not 
include many simple minerals. The 
following are the rocks and minerals 
mentioned in the treatise: chalk, 
limestone, marl, gypsum, clay, 
sand, sandstone, millstone, menelite, 
hornstone, flint, jasper, and silinite. 
Now this nomenclature is precisely 
the same as that used by the Wer- 
nerian school, Even the reviewer 
himself, in spite of his gy a to 
every thing Wernerian, is forced to 
use the same nomenclature; for he 
speaks of transition rocks, green- 
ttone, &c, &c.; terms which he 
formerly considered as barbarous in 
the extreme, and worthy the school 
Where they originated. But nat 
only is the nomenclature for rocks 
and simple minerals used in this 
essay the same as that employed by 
Werner, but the authors also inva- 
nably employ his geognostic phrase- 
*; thus the word formation is 
wed throughout in the Wernerian 
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signification, and the fundamental 
rock or bason of the district is de- 
scribed according to the method of 
the geognosy. Even ‘the order fol- 
lowed in the description of the for- 
mations is that of the Weroerian 
school, beginning with the oldest, 
and finishing with the newest; and 
the difficulties that occur in the in- 
vestigation are resolved by an appeal 
to the rules and method of the 
geognosy. ‘The very map which is 
attached to the essay is executed 
according to the plan of Werner; 
and its ttle shows that Cuvier and 
Brongniart do not consider the no- 
menclature as barbarous, for it is 
entitled a geognostic, not a geologi- 
cal map. 

‘If then this essay be so pure in 
its nomenclature, and perfect in its 
descriptions; and if it owes this to 
the language used, and the method 
of investigation pursued; it follows 
that the Wernerian nomenclature, 
and mode of investigation, although 
contrary to the intention of the 
author of the remarks, is proved to 
be the best, and that which must be 
employed if our mineralogical in- 
vestigations shall attract any notice 
from philosophers, or regard from 
those interested in the mineralogi- 
cal surveys of countries, 

“ Lastly, the author of these re. 
marks touches on a subject of high 
importancein geognostical inquiries ; 
it is the study of the natural history 
of shells, as an accessory branch of 

eognosy. I cordially agree with 
him in opinion that conchology is a 
branch of natural history which 
cannot be sufficiently recommended 
to the attention of all geoguosts, as 
furnishing important means of as- 
certaining with accuracy many of 
the leading facts in the history of 
the globe. It is a branch of natural 


history which has been long studied 
in 
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in Germany and France,*and has of 
Jate years, particularly sioce its im- 
portance in geognosy has been as- 
certained and pointed out, made 
great advauces. But we naturally 
inquire, to whom are we indebted 
for our present highly interesting 
views of the natural history of fossil 
organic remains in general? ‘It is to 
Werner. More than thirty years 
ago he first embodied alb that was 
known of petrifactions into a regular 
system. He insisted on the necessity 
of every geognostical cabinet con- 
taining also an extensive collection 
not only of shells, but also of the 
various productions of the class 
zoophyta, of plants, particularly of 
sca and marsh plants, and ferns; 
and an examination of the remains 
of quadrupeds in the great limestone 
caves in Germany, soon pointed out 
to him the necessity of attaching to 
the geognostical cabinet also one of 
comparative osteology. As his views 
in geognosy enlarged, he saw more 
and more the value of a close and 
deep study of petrifactions. He 
first made the highly important ob- 
servation that different formations 
can be discriminated by the petri- 
factions they contain. It was during 
the course of his geognostical inves- 
tigations that he ascertained the 
general distribution of organic re- 
mains in the crust of the earth. He 
found that petrifactions appear first 
in transition rocks. These are but 
few in number, and of animals of 
the zoophytic or testaceous kinds, 
In the older floetz rocks they are of 
more perfect animals; and in the 
newest floetz and alluvial rocks, of 
birds and quadrupeds, or animals of 
the most perfect kinds. He also 


found that the oldest vegetable pe- 
trifactions were of marine plants, 
the newer of large trees. A careful 
study of the genera and species of 
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petrifactions disclosed to him another 
important fact, viz. that the petri. 
factions contained in the oldest rocks 
are very different from any of the 
genera or species of the present time: 
that the newer the formation the 
more do the remainsapproach in form 
to the orgahic beings of the present 
creation, and that in the very new. 
est formations fossil remains of the 
present existing species occur, He 
also ascertained that the petrifactions 
in the oldest rocks were much 
more mineralized than the petrifac- 
tions in the newer rocks, and that 
in the newest rocks they were 
merely bleached or calcined, He 
found that some species of petrifac- 
tions were confined to particular 
beds, others were distributed 
throughout whole formations, and 
others seemed to occur in several 
different formations; the original 
species found in these formations 
appearing to have been so consti- 
tuted as to live through a variety of 
changes which had destroyed thou- 
sands of other species, which we 
find confined to particular beds. He 
ascertained the existence of fresh 
water shells in solid strata, some- 
times alone, sometimes intermixed 
with miarine productions. These 
highly interesting observations hav- 
ing become generally known by 
means of his pupils, gave a stimu- 
lus to the study of petrifactions, 
which in a few years produced im- 
portant results. They attracted the 
particular attention ef the mineralo- 
gist, and roused the curiosity of the 
zoologist, and botanist. They saw 
before them a wide field of the most 
interesting nature. The mineralo- 
gist confidently anticipated from 
this study important elucidations in 
regard to the: various changes the 
earth has undergone, during the 
progress of its formation from the 


earliest 
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earliest periods to the present time. 
The zoologist and botanist, by the 
discovery of new genera and species, 
hoped to increase the number of 
patural families, to fill up gaps in 
the present systems, and thus to 

ect more and more the natural 
ystem of animals and plants. But 
this was not all. The philosophic 
naturalist soon saw that these inves- 
tigations would also to lead to much 
curious information in regard to the 
former physical and geographical 
distribution of plants and animals, 
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to the changes which the animated 
world in general, and particular 
genera and species, have undergone, 
and probably are still undergoing ; 
and he would naturally be led to 
speculate on the changes that must 
have taken place in the climate of 
the globe during the various changes 
and revolutions. The writings of 
Blumenbach, Von Hoff, Cuvier; 
Brongniart, Steffens, and other 
naturalists, are proofs of what 
has been done by following up the 
views of Werner.” 
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THE ADIEU. 
[From Mr. Scort’s Roxrsy.]} 


ts WEARY lot is thine, fair maid, 
A weary lot is thine! 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 
And press the rue for wine! 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 
A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green,— 
No more of me you knew, 
My love! 
No more of me you knew. 


*¢ This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain ; 

But she shall bloom in winter snow, 
Ere we two meet again,”"— 

He turned his charger as he spake, 
Upon the river shore, 

He gave his bridle reins a shake, 
Said, “ Adieu for evermore, 

My love! 

And adieu for evermore.” — 








THE HARP. 


[From the same.] 


WAS a wild and wayward boy, 
My childhood scorned each childish toy ; 
Retired from all, reserved and coy, 
To musing prone, 
I wooed my solitary joy, 
My harp alone. 





POETRY. 


My youth, with bold Ambition’s mood, 
Despised the humble stream and wood 
Where my poor father’s cottage stood, 
To fame unknown ;— 
What should my soaring views. make good ? 
My harp alone. 


Leve came with all his frantic fire, 
And wild romance of vain desire ; 
The Baron's daughter heard my lyre, 
And praised the tone ;— 
What could presumptuous hope inspire ? 
My harp alone. 


At Manhood’s touch the bubble burst, 
And Manhood’s pride the vision curst, 
And all that had my folly nursed 
Love’s sway to own; 
Yet spared the spell that lulled me first, 
My harp alone. 


Woe came with war, and-want with woe; 
And it was mine to underge 
Each outrage of the rebel foe :— 
Can aught atone 
My fields made waste, my cot laid low? 
My harp alone! 


Ambition’s dreams I’ve seen depart, 

Have rued of penury the smart, 

Have felt of love the venom’d dart 
When hope was flown ; 

Yet rest one solace to my heart,— 
My harp alone! 


Then, over mountain, moor, and hill, 
My faithful harp, I'll bear thee still ; 
And when this life of want and ill 

Is well nigh gone, 
Thy strings mine elegy shall thrill, 
My harp alone! 
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MODERN GREECE. 


[From Lord Byren’s Giaour.] 


Eas of the unforgotten brave !—~ 





W hose Jand fronr p'ain to mountain-cave 


Was Freedom's home or Glory’s grave— 
Sbrine of the mighty! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach thou craven crouching slave 
Say, ig not this ‘hermopyle ? 

These waters blue that round you Jaye, 
Oh servile off-pring of the free— 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 
The gulph, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes—their story ndt unknown 
Arise, and make again yourown; ~ 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires, 

And he who in the strife expires 

Will add to theirs a name of fear, 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
They too will rather die than shame; 
For Freedom's bsttle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding Siré to Son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear ¥. itne ss, Greece, thy living page, 
Attest it many a deathless age ! 

While kings in dusty farkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes—though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land; 
There points thy Muse to stranger's ee, 
The graves of those that cannot die! 
"I'were long to tell, and sad te trace, 
Each step from splendour to disgrace, 
Enough—no foreign foe could queli 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell, 

Yes! Self-abasement pav'd the way 

To villain-bonds and despot-sway. 


What can he tell who treads thy shore ? 
No legend of thine olden time, * 
No theme on which the muse might soar, 
High as thine own in days of yore, 
When man was worthy of thy clime. 
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The hearts within thy valleys bred, 

The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime ; 

Now craw] from cradle to the grave, 

Slaves—nay the bondsmen of a slave, 
And callous, save to crime; 

Stain’d with each evil that pollutes 

Mankind, where least above the brutes; 

Without even savage virtue blest, 

Without one free or valiant breast. 

Still to the neighbouring ports they waft 

Proverbial wiles, and antient craft, 

In this the subtle Greek is found, 

For this, and this alone, renown’'d. 





HASSAN’S HALL. 


[From the same.] 


FT HE steed is vanished from the stall, 
No serf is seen in Hassan’s hall ; 
The lonely Spider's thin grey pall 
Waves slowly widening o’er the wall ; 
The Bat builds in his Haram bower ; 
And in the fortress of his power 
The Owl usurps the beacon-tower ; 
The wild-dog howis o’er the fountain’s brim, 
With baffled thirst, and famine, grim, 
For the stream has shrunk from its marble bed, 


Where the weeds and the desolate dust are spread. 


"Twas sweet of yore to see it play 

And chase the sultriness of day— 

As springing high the silver dew 

In whirls fantastically flew, 

And flung luxurious coolness round 

The air, and verdure o’er the ground,— 

*Twas sweet, when cioudless stars were bright, 
To view the wave of avatery light, 

And hear its melody by night.-- 

And oft had Hassan’s Childhood played 
Around the verge of that cascade ; 

And oft upon his mother’s breast 

That sound had harmonized his rest ; 

And oft had Hassan’s Youth along 

Its bank been sooth'd by Beauty’s song ; 

And softer seemed each melting tone 

Of Music mingled with its own.— 
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But ne'er shall Hassan’s Age repose 

Along the brink at Twilight's close— 

The stream that filled that front is fled— 
The blood that warmed his heart is shed!—~ 
And here no more shall human voice 

Be heard to rage—regret—rejoice— 

The last sad note that swelled the gale 

Was woman's wildest funeral wail— 

That quenched in silence—all is still, 

But the lattice that flaps when the wind is shrill 
Though raves the gust, and floods the rain, 
No hand shall close its clasp again. 

On desart sands ’twere joy to scan 

The rudest steps of fellow man, 

So here the very voice of Grief 

Might wake an Echo like relief— 

At least 'twould say, “ all are not gone; 

*« There lingers Life, though but in one— 
For many a gilded chamber’s there, 

Which Solitude might well forbear ; 

Within that dome as yet Decay 

Hath slowly worked her cankering way— 
But Gloom is gathered o’er the gate, 

Nor there the Fakir’s self wiil wait ; 

Nor there will wandering Dervise stay, 

For Bounty cheers not his delay ; 

Nor there will weary stranger halt 

To bless the sacred ‘‘ bread and salt.” 
Alike must Wealth and Poverty 

Pass heedless and unheeded by, 

For Courtesy and Pity died 

With Hassan on the mountain side. 

His roof—that refuge unto men— 

Is Desolation’s hungry den.— 

The guest flies the hall, and the vassal from Jabour, 
Since his turban was cleft by the infidel’s sabre! 








SEDUCTION. 
[From the same.} 


S rising on its purple wing 
The insect-queen of eastern spring, 
O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 
And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 
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Then leaves him, as it soars on high 
With panting heart and tearful eye : 
So Beauty lures the full-grown child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, closed in tears. 

If won, to equal ills betrayed, 

Woe waits the insect and the maid, 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant's play, or man’s caprice: 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Has lost its charm by being caught, 
For every touch that wooed it’s stay 
Has brush’d the brightest hues away 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
"Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
_Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before? 

Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower? 
No: gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne'er droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shewn 
To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister's shame, 





SOLITUDE. 


{From the same. } 


F solitude succeed to grief, 
Release from pain is slight relief ; 
The vacant bosom’s wilderness ’ 
Might thank the pang that made it less. 
We loathe what none are left to share-— 
Even bliss—twere woe alone to bear ; 
The beart once left thus desolate, 
Must fly at last for ease—to hate, 
It is as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder, as the reptiles creep 
To revel o'er their rotting sleep 


Without 
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POETRY. 





Without the power to scare away 
The cold consumers of their clay! - 


It is as if the desart-bird, 
Whose’ beak unlocks her bosom’s stream ; 
To still her famish’d nestlings scream, 
Nor mourns a life to them transferr‘d ; 
Should rend her rash devoted breast, 
And find them flown her empty nest. 
The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void—.« 
The leafless desart of the mind— 
The waste of feelings unemploy’d— 
Who would be doom’d to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun? 
Less hideous far the tempest's roar, 
Than ne'er to brave the biliows more— 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o’er, 
A lonely wreck on Fortune’s shore, 
"Mid suifen calm, and silent bay, 
Unseen to drop by dall decay ;— 
Better to sink beneath the shock 
Then moulder piecemeal on the rock ! 


- 








THE CONFESSION. 


[From the same. ] 


a | be ER! thy deys-have pass’d in peace, 
"Mid counted beads, and countless prayer ; 

«* To bid the sins of others cease, 

* €€ ‘Thyself without a crime or care, 

«* Save transient ills that all must bear, 

*« Has been thy lot, from youth to age, 

** And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 

** Of passions fierce and uncontroul’d, 

** Such as thy penitents unfold, 

** Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 

“* Within thy pure and pitying breast. 

“« My days, though few, have pass’d below 

** In much of joy, but more of woe ; 

«« Yet still in hours of love or strife, 

«* I've scap'd the weariness of life ; 

“* Now leagu'd with friends, now girt by foes, 

** I loath’d the languor of repose ; 
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« Now renee’, left to love or hate, 
«« No more with hope or pride elate ; 
«« I'd rather be the thing that crawls 
«* Most noxious e’er a dungeon’s walls, 
«© Than pass my dull, unvarying days, 
‘¢ Condemn’d to meditate and gaze— 
« Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 
«« For rest —but not to feel ’tis rest— 
** Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil; 

«* And I shall sleep without the dream 
«¢ Of what I was, and would be still, 

“« Dark as to thee my deeds may seem— 
«« ‘My memory now is but the tomb 
«¢ Of joys long dead—my hope—their doom— 
«« Though better to have died with those 
«* Than bear a life of lingering woes— 
«« My spirit shrunk not to sustain 
«« The searching throes of ceaseless pain ; 
“« Nor sought the selfsaccorded grave 
«« Of antient fool, and modern knave : 
«© Yet death I have not fear’d to meet, 
« And in the field it had been sweet 
«« Had danger wooed me on to move 
«* The slave of glory, not of love. 
‘© I've brav'd it—not for honour’s boast ; 
«© T smile at Javrels won or lost.— 
‘© To such let others carve their way, 
«* For high renown, or hireling pay ; 
‘« But place again before my eyes 
«* Aught that [| deem a worthy prize ;-—- 
«¢ The maid [ love—the man I hate— 
«© And I will hunt the steps of fate, 
«« (To save or slay—as these require) 
‘¢ Through rending steel, and rolling fire; 
‘© Nor need’st thou doubt this speech from one 
«© Who would but do -what he hatd done, 
“ Death is but what the haughty brave — 
4* The weak must bear -— the wretch must crave— 
«* Then let Life go to him who gave: 
«© T have not quailed to danger’s brow— 


«« When high and happy—need I now ? 
* $e x ¥ x 


«< T lov'd her, friar! nay, adored— 
‘* But these are words that all can us¢— 

‘« T prov'd it more in deed than word— 

*« There’s blood upon that dinted sword 

‘* A stain it’s steel can never lose; 
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** "Twas shed for her, who died for me, 
“* It warmed the heart of ‘one abhorred : 
Nay, start not—no—nor bend thy knee, 
** Nor midst my sins such act record, 
‘** Thou wilt absolve me from the deed, 
** For he wus hostile to thy creed! 
«* The very name of Nazarene 
** Was wormwood to his Paynim spleen, 
** Ungrateful fool! since but for brands, 
“* Well wielded in some hardy hands ; 
** And wounds by Galileans given, 
«« The surest pass to Turkish heav'n’; 
“ For him his Houris still might wait 
‘* Impatient at the prophet’s gate. 
** T lov'd her—love will find its way 
“* Through paths where wolves would fear to prey, 
* And if it dares enough, "twere hard 
** If passion met not some reward— 
**« No matter how—or where—or why, 
*€ T did not vainly seek—nor sigh : 
‘€ Yet sometimes with remorse in vain 
“ J wish she had not lov'd again. 
** She died—I dare not tell thee how, 
«© But look—'tis written on my brow! 
‘* There read of Cain the curse and crime, 
** In characters unworn, by time: 
** Still, ere thou dost condeinn me—pause— 
«* Not mine the act, though I the cause ; 
“* Yet did he but what I had done 
*« Had she been false to more than one; 
* Faithless to him—he gave the blow, 
*« But true to me—TI laid him low; 
« Howe’er deserv'd her doom might be, 
«« Her treachery was truth to me; 
“* To me she gave her heart, that all 
« Which tyranny can ne'er enthrall ; 
** And I, alas! too late to save, 
** Yet all I then could give—I gave— 
«« "T'was some relief—our foe a grave. 
«« His death sits lightly ; but her fate 
‘¢ Has made me—what thou well may’st hate. 
His doom was seal'd—he knew it well, 
«« Warn'd by the voice of stern Taheer, 
*€ Deep in whose darkly boding ear 
“* The deathshot peal'd of murder near— 


«€ As filed the troop to where they fell ; 


** He died too in the battle broil— 
* A time that heeds nor pain nor toil— 
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*¢ One cry to Mahomet for aid, 

«© (ne prayer to Alla-—all he made : 

«* He knew and crossed me in the fraye= 
«* I gazed upon him where he lay, 

‘© ‘And watched his spirit ebb away ; 

** Though pierced like Pard by hunter's steel, 
** He felt not half that now I feel. ; 
“¢ I search’d, but vainly search’d to find, 
«* The workings of a wounded mind ; 

« Each feature of that sullen corse 

«* Betrayed his rage, but no remorse. 

“« Ob, what had Vengeance given to trace 
“« Despair upon his dying face! 

‘© The late repentance of that hour, 

«¢ When Penitence hath lost her power 

*¢ 'To tear one terror from the grave— 


‘* And will not soothe, and can not save! 
oe #8 * * * * 
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** The cold in clime are cold in blodd, 
‘  €€ Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 
«© But mine was like the lava flood 
‘¢ That boils in A&tna’s breast of flame, 
** T cannot prate in puling strain 
** Of ladye-love, and beauty’s chain ; 
“« If changing-cheek, and scorching vein— 
«« Lips taught to writhe, but not complain— 
*¢ If bursting heart, and mad’ning brain— 
«* And daring deed, and vengeful steel — 
« And all that I have felt—and feel — 
‘* Betoken love—that love was mine, 
“© And shewn by many a bitter sign. 
«¢ "Tis true, I could not whine nor sigh, 
‘* I knew but to obtain or die. 
“¢ T die—but first I have possest, 
«* And come what may, I have been blest ; 
«€ Shall I the doom I sought upbraid ? 
** No—reft of all—yet undismay'd 
«* But for the thought of Leila slain, 
«© Give me the pleasure with the pain, 
«© So would I live and love again. 
«© I grieve, but not, my holy guide! 
‘© For him who dies, but her who died; 
** She sleeps beneath the wandering wave, 
“ Ah! had she but an earthly grave, 
«* This breaking heart and throbbing head 
«¢ Should seek and share her narrow bed. 
“© She was a form of life and light — 
“ That seen—beeame a part of sight, 
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And rose—where’er J turned mine eye— 
The Morning-star of Memory! 


Yes, Love indeed is ligt from heaven 

** A spark of that immortal fire 

With angels shar'd~by Alla given, 

«€ To lift from earth our low desire. 

Devotion wafts the mind above, 

But Heaven itself descends in love— 

A feeling from the Godhead caught, 

To wean ftom self each sordid thought -- 

A ray of- him who form’d the whole— 

A glory circling round the soul! 

I grant my love imperfect—all 

That mortals by the name miscal]l— 

Then deem it evil—what thou wilt— 

But say, oh say, Zers was not guilt! 

She was my life's unerring light— 

That quench'd-- what beam shall break my night! 

Oh! would it shone to lead me still, 

Although to.death or deadliest ill !— 

Why marvel ye? if they who lose 

“* This present joy, this future hope, 

*¢ No more with sorrow meekly cope— 

In phrenzy then their fate accuse= 

In madness do those fearful deeds 

** ‘That seem to add but guilt to woe, 
Alas! the breast that inly bleeds 

‘* Hath nought to dres | from outward blow— 
Who falis from all he ! s of bliss, . 

Cares little into what abyss 

Fierce as the gloomy vulture’s now 

« To thee, oldvinan, my deeds appear— 
I read abhorrence on thy brow, 

‘© And this too was I born to bear! 

"Tis true, that, like that bird of prey, 
Vith havock have I mark’d my way— 

But this was taught me by the dove 

To die—and know no second love, 

This lesson yet hath man to learn, 

Taught by the thing he dares to spurn— 

The bird that sings within the brake, 

The swan that swims upon the lake, 

One mate, and one alone, will take. 
And let the fool still prone to range, 

And sneer on al] who cannot change— 

Partake his jest with boasting boys, 

I envy not bis varied joys— 
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«* But deem such feeble, heartless man, 
‘“« Less than yon solitary swan— 

«© Far—far beneath jhe shallow maid 

«© He left believing and betray'd. 

«© Such shame at least was never mine— 
«© Leila—each thought was only thine! — 
«* My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe, 
«© My hope on high—my all below. 

*« Earth holds no other like to thee, 

«¢ Or if it doth, in vain for me— 

«© For worlds I dare not view the dame 
«« Resembling thee, yet not the same. 

«« The Very crimes that mar my youth 
“« This bed of death—attest my truth— 
“* "Tis all too late—thou wert—thou art 
“ The cherish’d madness of my heart! 


« And she was Jost—and yet I breathed, 
«© But not the breath of human life— 
«* A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 
** And stung my every thought to strife — 
«« Alike all time—abhorred all place, 
«© Shuddering I shrunk from Nature's face, 
«© Where every hue that charmed before 
“ The blackness 9f my bosom wore :—— 
«¢ The rest—thou do’st already know, 
« And all my sins and half my woe— 
« But talk no more of penitence, 
«© Thou see’st } soon shali part from hence-— 
** And if thy holy tale were true— 
«« The deed that’s done canst thou undo? 
‘¢ Think me not thankless—but this grief 
«« Looks not to priesthood for relief, 
** My soul's estate in secret guess— 
« But would’st thou pity more—-say less— 
‘* When thou can’st bid my Leila live, 
‘© Then will I sue thee to forgive ; 
«© Then plead my cause in that high place 
“ Where purchesed masses proffer grace— - 
 Go— when the bunter'’s badd hath wrang 
‘* From torest-cave her shrieking young, 
«© And calm the lonely lioness-—— 
« But soothe not—mock not my distress! 


‘« Tn earlier days, and calmer hours, 

« When heart with beart delights to blend, 
“ Where bloom my native valley’s bowers — 
“ Thad—Ah! have I now?—a friend !— 
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POETRY. 





** 'To him this pledge I charge thee send— 
** Memorial of a youthful vow ; 
* IT would remind him of my end,— 
** Though souls absorbed like mine allow 
** Brief thought to distant friendship’s claim, 
** Yet dear to him my blighted name. 
«* "Tis strange—he prophesied my doom, 
«© And I have smil’d—(I then could smile—) 
«€ When Prudence would his voice assume, 
«© And warn—I reck’d not what—the while— 
** But now remembrance whispers o’er 
*« Those accents scarcely mark’d before. 
** Say—that his bodings came to pass, 
«© And he will start to hear their truth, 
*¢ And wish his words had not been sooth, 
** Tell him—unheeding as I was— 
«* Through many a busy bitter scene 
** Of all our golden youth had been— 
** In pain, my faltering tongue had tried 
** To bless his memory ere I died; 
** But heaven in wrath would turn away, 
** If Guilt should for the guiltless pray, 
“ I do not ask him not to blame— 
‘« Too gentle he to wound my name; 
«« And what have I to do with fame? 
“ TI do not ask him not to mourn, 
** Such cold request might sound like scorn ; 
«* And what than friendship’s manly tear 
«*¢ May better grace a brother's bier ?- 
** But bear this ring —his own of old— 
« And tell him—what thou dost behold ? 
«© The wither'd frame, the ruined mind, 
“ The wrack by passion left behind— 
“© A shrivelled scroll, a scatter’d leaf, 


“¢ Sear’d by the autumn blast of grief! © 
# eo w& la * ” ee. 


«« Tell me no more of fancy’s gleam, 
«*« No, father, no, 'twas not a dream; 
‘* Alas! the dreamer first must sleep, 
*€ I only watch'd, and wish’d to weep; 
*« But could not, for my burning brow 
«€ Throbb’d to the very brain as now. 
«* I wish’'d but for a single tear, 

** As something welcome, new, and dear; 
“* I wish'd it then—I wish it still, 

“ Despair is stronger than my will, 

“* Waste not thine orison—despair 

** Is mightier than thy pious prayer; 


“« J would 
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«* T would not, if I might, be blest, 

*¢ I want no paradise—but rest. 

«¢ "Twas then, I tell thee, father! then 
** | saw her—yes—she liv'd again ; 

“ And shining in her white symar, 

* As through yon pale grey cloud—the star 
** Which now I gaze on, as on ber 

¢* Who look’d and looks far lovelier ; 

«* Dimly I view its trembling spark— 

<* To-morrow’s night shall be more dark— 
** And I—before its rays appear, 

“ That lifeless thing the living fear. 

“* I wander, father! for my soul 

“€ Ts fleeting towards the final goal ; 

“ I saw her, friar! and I rose, 

* Forgetful of our former woes ; 

«« And rushing from my couch, I dart, 
«* And clasp her to my desperate heart; 
“ I clasp—what is it that I clasp ? 

“* No breathing form within my grasp, 
“ No heart that beats reply to mine, 

“© Yet, Leila! yet the form is thine; 

“«« And art thou, dearest, chang’d so much, 
«* As meet my eye, yet mock my touch ? 
«* Ah! were thy beauties e’er so cold, 

** T care not—so my arms enfold 

“* The all they ever wish'd to hold. 

** Alas! around a shadow prest, 

«¢ ‘They shrink upon my lonely breast ; 
“ Yet still—’tis there—in silence stands, 
“« And beckons with beseeching hands ! 


** With braided hair, and bright-black eye 


“ I knew ‘twas false—she could not die! 
** But he is dead—within the dell 

«© IT saw him buried where he fell; 

“* He comes not—for he cannot break 

“ From earth—why then art thou awake? 
** They told me, wild waves roll'd above 

** The face I view, the form I love; 

«* They told me—’twas a hideous tale! 

“‘ I'd tell it—but my tongue would fail— 
** If true—and from thine ocean cave 

** Thou com’st to claim a calmer grave; 

“* Oh! pass thy dewy fingers o'er 

** This brow that then will burn no more} 
** Or place them.on my hopeless heart— 
** But shape or shade !—whate'er thou art, 


** In mercy, ne'er again depart— 
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*¢ Or farther with thee bear my soul, 


** Than winds can waft-——or waters rol]!— 
* * % % * x 


** Such is my name, and such my tale, 
** Confessor—to thy secret ear, 
‘* I breathe the sorrows I bewail, 
“« And thank thee for the generous tear 
** This glazing eye could nevér shed, 
‘¢ Then lay me with the humblest dead 
‘* And, save the cross above my head, 
«¢ Be neither name nor ernblem spread— 
** By prying stranger to be read, 
“ Or stay the passing pilgrim’s tread.” 
He pass’d—nor of his name and race 
Hath left a token or a trace, 
Save what the father must not say 
Who shrived him on his dying day; 
This broken tale was all we knew 
Ot her he lov'd, or him he slew. 





ADAM. 


{From Mr. Montrcomery’s World before the Flood.] ‘ ; 


\ ITH him his noblest sons might not compare, 
‘Y In godlike feature and majestic air; 

Not out of weakness rose his gradual frame, 

Perfect from his Creator’s hand he came ; 

And as in form excelling, so in mind- 

The Sire of men transcended al] mankind; 

A soul was in his eye, and in his speech ‘ 
A dialect of heaven no art could reach ; 

For oft of old to him, the evening breeze 

Had borne the voice of God among the trees; 

Angels were wont their songs with his to blend, 

And talk with him as their familiar friend. 

But deep remorse for that mysterious crime, 

Whose dire contagion through elapsing time 

Diffused the curse of death beyond controul, 

Had wrought such self-abasement in his soul, 

That he, whose honours were approach’d by none, 
Was yet the meekest man beneath the sun. 

From sin, as from the serpent that betray'’d 

Eve's early innocence, he sunk afraid; 











POETRY. 


Vice he rebuked with so austere a frown, 

He seem'd to bring an instant judgment down, 
Yet while he chid, compunctious tears would start 
And yearning tenderness dissolve his heart ; ? 
The guilt of all his race beeame his own, 

He suffer’d as if he bad sinn’d alone. 

Within our glen to filial love endear’d, 

Abroad for wisdom, truth and justice fear'd, 

He walk'd so humbly in the sight of all, 

The vilest ne’er reproach’d him with his fall. 
Children were his delight ;—they ran to meet 
His Boothing hand, and clasp his honour’d feet ; 
While ‘midst their fearless sporte supreme! y blest, 
He grew in heart a child among the rest: 

Yet as a parent, nought beneath the sky 

Touch'd him so quickly as an infant's eye; 

Joy from its smile of happiness he caught, 

Its flash of rage sent horror through his thought, 
His smitten conscience felt as fierce a pain, 

As if he fell from innocence again. 


















































«* One morn I track’d him on bis lonely way, 
Pale as the gleam of slow-awakening day ; 
With feeble step he climb'd yon craggy height, 
Thence fix’d on distant Paradise his sight ; 

He gazed awhile in silent thought profound, 
Then falling prostrate on the dewy ground, 
He pour'd his spirit in a flood of prayer, 
Bewail’d his ancient crime with self-despair,~ 
And claim’d the pledge of reconciling grace, 
The promised Seed, the Saviour of his race. 
Wrestling with God, as Nature’s vigour fail'd, 
His faith grew stronger and his plea prevail d; 
The prayer from agony to rapture rose, 

And sweet as Angel accents fell the close. 

I stood to greet him; when he raised his head, 
Divine expression o'er his visage spread, 

His presence was so saintly to behold, 

He seem’'d in sinless Paradise grown old. 


‘ta This day,’ said he, * in Time's star lighted round, 
Renews the anguish of that mortal wound 
On me inflicted, when the Serpent's tongue , 
My Spouse with his beguiling falsehood stung. : 
Though years of grace through centuries have pass’d 
Since my transgression, this may’be my last ; 
Infirmities without, and fears within, 
Foretell the consummating stroke of sin; 











POETRY. 


The hour, the place, the form to me unknown, 
But God, who lent me life, wild claim his own: 
Then, lest I sink as suddenly in death, 
As quicken’d into being by his breath, 
Once more | climb’d these rocks with weary pace, 
And but once more, to view my native place, 
To bid yon garden of delight farewell, 
The earthly Paradise from which I fell. 
This mantle, Enoch! which I yearly wear 
To mark the day of penitence and prayer,— 
These skins, the covering, of my first offence 
When conscious of departed innocence, 
Naked and trembling from my Judge I fied, 
A hand of mercy o’er my vileness spread ;— 
Enoch! this mantle thus vouchsafed to me, 
At my dismission I bequeath to thee ; 
Wear it in sad memorial on this day, 
_ And yearly at mine earlier altar slay 

A lamb immaculate, whose blood be spilt 
In sign of wrath removed and cancelled guilt ; 
So be the sins of all my race confest, 
So on their heads may peace and pardon rest.’ 
—Thus spake our Sire, and down the steep descent 
With strengthen’d heart, and fearless footstep went : 
O Javan! when we parted at his door, 
I loved him as I never loved before. 


«¢ Ere noon returning to his bower, I found 
Qur father labouring in his harvest-ground, 
(For yet he till’d a little plot of soil, 
Patient and pleased with voluntary toil ;) 
But O how changed from: him, whose morning eye 
Outshone the star, that told the sun was nigh ! 
Loose in his feeble grasp the sickle shook; 
I mark’d the ghastly dolour of his look, 
And ran to help him; but his latest strength 
Fail'd ;—prone upon his sheaves he fell at length: 
I strove to raise him; sight and sense were fled, 
Nerveless his limbs, and backward sway’d his head, 
Seth pass'd, I call’d him, and we bore our Sire 
To neighbouring shades frem noon’s afflictive fire: 
Ere long he ‘woke to feeling, with a sigh, 
And half unclosed his hesitating eye; 
Strangely and timidly he peer’d around, 
Like men in dreams whom sudden lights confound; 
—‘ Is this a new Creation ?>—~Have I pass’d 
The-bitterness of death ?°—He look'd aghast, , 
Then sorrowful ;—‘ No;-——men and trees appear ; | 
’Tis not a new Creation,—pain is here: 


From 








POETRY. 


From Sin’s dominion is there no release ? 
Lord! let thy Servant now depart in peace.’ 
—Hurried remembrance crowding o’er his soul, 
He knew us; tears of consternation stole 


Down his pale cheeks :—‘ Seth !|—Enoch !—Where is Eve ? 


How could the spouse her dying consort leave ?” 


*¢ Eve look'd that moment from their cottage-door 
To quest of Adam, where he toil'd before; 
He was not there ; she call'd him by his name; 
Sweet to his ear the well-known accents came ; 
—‘ Here am I,’ answer'd he in tone so weak, 
That we who held him scarcely heard him speak ; 
But, resolutely bent to rise, in vain 
He struggled till he swoon'd away with pain. 
Eve call'd again, and turning tow'rds the shade, 
Helpless as infancy, beheld bim laid; 
She sprang, as smitten with a mortal wound, 
Forward, and cast herself upon the ground ° 
At Adam's feet; half-rising in despair, 
Him from our arms she wildly strove to tear; 
Repell’d by gentle violence she press'd 
His powerless hand to her convulsive breast, 
And kneeling,. bending o'er him, full of fears, 
Warm on his bosom shower'd her silent tears. 
Light to his eyes, at that refreshment came, 
They open'd on ber in a transient flame : 
—*‘ And art thou here, my Life! my Love!" he cried, 
‘ Faithful in death to this congenial side ? 
Thus let me bind thee to my breaking heart, 
One dear, one bitter moment, ere we part.’ 
—‘ Leave me not, Adam! Jeave me not below; 
With thee I tarry, or with thee I go.’ 
She said, and yieldjng to his faint embrace, 
Clang round his ceck, and wept upon his fac. 
Alarming recollection soon return’d, 
His fever'd frame with growing anguish burz*!: 
Ah! then, as Nature's tenderest impulse wrought, 
With fond solicitude of love she sought 
To sooth his limbs upon their grassy bed, 
And make the pillow easy to his heady 
She wiped his reeking tetpples with her hair; 
She shook the leaves to Stir the sleeping atr ; 
Moisten’d his lips with kisses ; with ber breath 
Vainly essay'd to quell the fire of Death, 
That ran and revelled through bis swollen veins 
With quicker pulses, and wert pains. 
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POETRY. 


“The sun, in sammer majesty on high, 
Darted his fierce effulgence down the sky, 
Yet dimm'd and blunted were the dazzling rays, 
His orb expanded through a dreary haze, 
And, circled with a red portentous zone, 
He look'd in sickly horror from his throne; 
The vital air was still; the torrid heat 
Oppress’d our hearts, that labour'd hard to beat. 
When higher noon had shrunk the lessening shade, 
Thence to his home our father we convey’'d, 
And stretch'd him, pillow'd with his latest sheaves, 
On a fresh couch of green and fragrant leaves; 
Here, though his snfferings through the glen were known, 
We chose to watch his dying bed alone, 
Eve, Seth and IL. In vain he sigh’d for rest, 
And oft his meek complainings thus express'd : 
* Blow on me, Wind! I faint with heat! O bring 
Delicious water from the deepest, spring ; 
Your sunless shadows o’er my limbs diffuse, 
Ye Cedars! wash me cold with midnight dews. 
—Cheer me, my friends! with looks of kindness cheer; 





' Whisper’a word of comfort in mine ear; 


Those sorrowing faces fill my soul with gloom ; 
This silence is the silence of the tomb. 

Thither I hasten; help me on my way ; 

O sing to sooth me, and to strengthen pray !” 
We sang to sooth him ;—hepeless was the song; 
We pray'd to strengthen him ;——he grew not strong. 
In vain from every herb, and fruit, and flower, 
Of cordial sweetness, or of healing power, 

We press'd the virtue; no terrestrial balm 
Nature's dissolving agony could calm. 

Thus, as the day declined, the fel] disease 
Eclipsed the light of life by slow degrees: 

Yet while his pangs grew sharper, more resign’d, 
More self-collected, grew the sufferer’s mind ; 
Patient of heart, though rack'd at every pore, 
The righteous penalty of sin he bore; 

Not his the fortitude that mocks at pains, 

But that which feels them most, and yet sustains. 
—* "Tis just, ‘tis merciful, we heard him say ; 

‘ Yet wherefore hath He turn'd his face away? 

I see Him not; I hear him not; J call; 

My God! my God! support me or I fall.’ 


“ The sun weut down, amidst an angry glare 
Of flushing clonds, that crimson'd all the air; 
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POETRY, 


The winds. brake loose; the forest boughs were torn 
And @ark aloof the eddying foliage borne; , 
Cattle to shelter scudded in affright ; 

The florid Evening vanish'd into night : 

Then burst the hurricane upon the vale, 

In peals of thunder, and thick-vollied hail ; 

Prone rushing rains with torrents whelm’d the land, 
Our cot amidst a river seem’d to stand; 

Around its base, the foamy-crested streams 

Fiash'd through the darkness to the lightning’s gleams, 
With monstrous throes an earthquake heaved the ground, 
The rocks were rent, the mountains trembled round ; 
Never since Nature into being came, 

Had such mysterious motion shook her frame ; 
We thought, ingulpht in floods, or wrapt in fire, 
The world itself would perish with our Sire. 


«* Amidst this war of elements, within 
More dreadful grew the sacrifice of sin, 
Whose victim on his bed of torture lay, 
Breathing the slow remains of life ‘away. 
Erewhile, victorious faith sublimer rose 
Beneath the pressure of collected woes ; 

But now his spirit waver’d, went and came, 

Like the loose vapour of departing flame, 

Till at the point, when comfort seein’d to die 

‘or ever in his fix’d unclosing eye, 

Bright through the smouldering ashes of the man, 
The saint brake forth, and Adam thus began.’ 


«—* Q ye, that shudder at this awful strife, 
This wrestling agony of Death and Life, 
Think not that He, on whom my soul is cast, 
Will leave me thus forsaken to the last; 
Nature’s infirmity alone you see; 

My chains are breaking, I shall soon be free; 
Though firm in God the Spirit holds her trust, 
The flesh is frail, and trembles into dust. 
Horror and anguish seize me ;—'tis the hour 
Of darkness, abd [ mourn beneath its power ; 
The Temptér-plies me with his direst art, 

I feel the Serpent coiling round my heart ; 

He stirs the wound he once inflicted there, 
Instills the de&dening poison of despair, 

Belies the truth of God's delaying grace, 

And bids me curse my Maker to his face. 

—I will not curse Him, though his grace delay ; 


T wi 4 : h he slay ; 
will not cease to trust aoe though he siay ; Full 
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POETRY. 


Full 6n his promised mercy I rely, 
For God hath spoken,—God, who eannot lie, 
—Tuov, of my faith the Author and the End! 
Mine early, late, and everlasting Friend ! 
The joy, that once thy presence gave, restore 
Ere I am summon’d hence, and seen no more: 
Down to the dust returns this earthly frame, 
Receive my Spirit, Lord! from whom it came; 
Rebuke the Tempter, shew thy power to save, 
O let thy glory light me to the grave, 
That these, who witness my departing breath, 
May learn to triumph in the grasp of Death.’ 
“* He closed his eye-lids with a tranquil smile, 
And seem'd to rest in silent prayer awhile: 
Around his couch with filial awe we kneel'd, 
When suddenly a light from heaven reveal'd 
A Spirit that stopd within the unopen'd door ;— 
The sword of God in his right hand he bore ; 
His countenance was lightning, and his vest 
Like snow at sun-rise on the mountain's crest ; 
Yet so benignly beautiful his form, 
His presence still’d the fury of the storm : 
At once the winds retire, the waters cease; 
His look was love, his salutation ‘‘ Peace !” 


«¢ Our Mother first beheld him, sore amazed, 
But terror grew to transport, while she gazed : 
—‘ "Tis He, the Prince of Seraphim, who drove 
Our banish'd feet from Eden's happy grove ; 
Adam, my Life, my Spouse, awake !" she cried ; 
* Return to Paradise; behold thy Guide; 

O let me follow in this dear embrace :’ 

She sunk, and on his bosem hid her face. 

Adam look'd up; his visage changed its hue, 
Transform'd into en Angel's at the view: 

‘IT come!’ he cried, with faith’s full triumph fired, 
And in a sigh of ecstasy expired. 

The light was vanish'd, and the vision fled: 

We stood alone, the living with the dead : 

The ruddy embers, glimmering round the room, 
Display'd the corpse arnidst the solemn gloom: 
But o'er the scenea holy calm reposed, ¥ 
The gate of heaven had open'd there, and closed. 














JAVAN’'S SONG. 


[From the same. } 


T eve his harp the fond Enthusiast strung, 
On Adam's mount, and to the Patriarchs sung ! 
While youth and age, an eager throng, admire 
The mingling music of the voice and lyre. 


“€ T love thee, Twilight; as thy shadows roll, 
The calm of evening steals upon my soul, 
Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 

Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 

I love thee, Twilight! for thy gleams impart 
Their dear, their dying influence to my heart, 
When o'er the barp of thought, thy passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind, 

And joy and sorrow, as the spirit burns, 

And hope and memory sweep the chords by turns, 
While Contemplation, on serapbic wings, 
Mounts with the flame of sacrifice, and sings. 
Twilight! I love thee; let thy glooms increase 
Till every feeling, every pulse is peace ; 

Slow from the sky the light of day declines. 
Clearer within the dawn of glory shines, 
Revealing, in the hour of Nature’s rest, 

A world of wonders in the Poet's breast: 

Deeper, O Twilight! then thy shadows roll, 

An awful vision opens on my soul. 


“ On such an evening, so divinely calm, 
The woods all melody, the breezes balm, 
Down in avale, where lucid waters stray’d, 
And mountain cedars stretch’d their downward shade, 
Jubal, the Prince of Song (in youth unknown,) 
Retired to commune, with his harp alone ; 
For stili he nursed it, like a secret thought, 
Long cherish'd and to late perfection wrought,— 
And still with cunning hand, and curious ear, 
Enrich'd, ennobled, and en!arg'd its sphere, 
Till he had compass'd, in that magic round, 
A soul of harmony, a heaven of sound. 
Then sang the Minstrel, in hjs laurel bower, 
Of Nature’s origin, and Music’s power. 
—‘ He spake, and it was done :—Eternal Night, 
At God's command, awakeu'd into light ; 
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POETRY. 


He call'd the elements, Earth, Ocean, Air, 

He call'd them when they were not and they were : 
He look’d through space, and kindling o’er the sky, 
Sun, moon and stars came forth to meet his eye: 
His Spirit moved upon the desert earth, 

And sudden life through all things swarm'd to birth : 
Man from the dust he rais'd to rule the whole ; 

He breathed, and man became a living soul; 
Through Eden's groves the Lord of Nature trod, 
Upright and pure, the image of his God. 

Thus were the heavens and all their host display'd, 
In wisclom thus were earth's foundations laid ; 

The glorious scene a holy sabbath closed, 

Amidst his werks the Omnipotent reposed, 

And while he view’d, and bless’d them from his seat, 
All worlds, all beings worshipt at his feet ; 

The morning stars in choral concert sang, 

The rolling deep with hallelujahs rang, 

Adoring Angels from their orbs rejoice, 

The voice of music was Creation’s voice. 


« ¢ Alone along the Lyre of Nature sigh’d 
The master-chor'd, to which no chord replied ; 
For Man, while bliss and beauty reign’d around, 
Yor man alone, no fellowship was found, 

No fond companion, in whose dearer breast, 

His heart, repining in his own, might rest: 

For, born to love, the heart delights to roam, 

A kindred bosom is its happiest home. 

On earth's greea lap, the Father of mankind, 

Tn mild dejection, thoughtfully reclined ; 

Soft o'er his eyes a sealing slumber crept, 

And Fancy soothed him while Reflection slept, 

Then God,— who thus would make his counsel known, 
Counsel that will'd not Man to dwell alone, 

Created Woman with a smile of grace, 

And left the smile that made her on her face. 

The Patriarch’s eyelids open'd on his bride, 

—The morn of beauty risen from his side! 

He gazed with new-born rapture on her charms, 
And Love's first whispers won ber to his arms. 
Then, tuned through all the chords supremely sweet, 
Exulting Nature found her lyre complete, 

And from the key of each harmonious sphere, 
Struck music worthy of her Maker's ear.’ 


© Here Jubal paused ; for grim before him lay, 


Couch'd like a Lion, watehing for his prey, With 








POETRY. 


With blood-red eye of fascinating fire, 
Fix’d, like the gazing Serpent's, on the lyre, 


. An awful form, that through the glocm appear'd 


Half brute, half human; whose territic beard, 
And hoary flakes of long dishevell’d hair, 

Like eagle's plumage, rufiled by the air, 

Veil’d a sad wreck of grandeur and of grace, 
Limbs worn and wounded, a majestic face, 
Deep-plough’d by Time, and ghastly pale with woes, 
That goaded till remorse to madness rose 3 
Haunted by phantoms, be had fled his home, 
With savage beasts in solitude to roam ; 

Wild as the waves, and wandering as the wind, 
No art could tame him, and no chains could bind: 
Already seven disastrous years had shed 

Mildew and blast on his unshelter'’d head ; 

His brain was smitten by the sun at noon, 

His heart was wither’d by the cold night-moon. 


«< "Twas Cain, the sire of nations :—Jubal knew 
His kindred Jooks, and trembling!y withdrew ; 
He, darting like the blaze of sudden fire, 
Leap’d o'er the space between, and grasp’d the lyre ; 
Sooner with life the struggling Bard would part, 
And ere the fiend could tear it from his heart, 
He burl'd bis band, with one tremendous stroke, 
O’er all the strings : whence in a whirlwind broke 
Such tones of terror, dissonance, despair, 
As ull that hour had never jarr’d in air, 
Astonisb’d into marble at the shock, 
Backward stood Cain, unconscious as a rock, 
Cold, breathless, motionless through all his frame; 
But soon his visage quicken’d into flame, 
When Jubal’s hand the crashing jargon changed 
To melting harmony, and nimbly ranged 
From chord tochord, ascending sweet and clear, 
Then rolling down in thunder on the ear ; 
With power the pulse of anguish to restrain, 
And charm the evil spirit from the brain, 


** Slowly recovering from that trance profound, 
Bewilder'd, touch’d, transported with the sound, 
Cain view'd himself, the bard, the earth, the’ sky, 
While wonder flash’d and faded in his eye, 
And reason, by alternate frenzy crost, 
Now seemed restored, and now for ever lost. 
So shines the moon, by glimpses, through her shrouds, 
When windy Darkness rides upon the clouds, 
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POETRY. 





Till through the blue, serene, and silent night, 
She reigns in full tranquillity of light. 

Jubal, with eager hope, beheld the chace 

Of strange emotions hurrying o'er his face, 

And waked bis noblest numbers, to controul 
The tide and Tempest of the Maniac’s sou! ; 
Through many a maze of melody they tlew, 
They rose like incense, they distill’d like dew, 
Pour'd through the sufferer's breast delicious balm, 
And soothed remembrance till remorse grew calin, 
Till Cain forsook the solitary wild, 

Led by the Minstrel like a weaned child. 

O! had you seen bim to his home restored, 
How young and old ran forth to meet their Lord ; 
How friends and kindred on his neck did fall, 
Weeping aloud, while Cain outwept them all: 
Bat hush !—thenceforward when recoiling care 
Lower'd on his brow, and sadden’d to despair, 
The Lyre of Jubal, with divinest art, 

Repell'd the Denson, and reviv'd his heart. 

Thus Song, the breath of heaven, bad power to bind, 
In chains of harmony the mightiest mind ; 

Thus Music's empire in the soul began, 

The first-born Poet rul'd the first-barn Man.” 





THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 
[From Lord Byron's Poem of this name. } 


HE winds are high on Helle’s wave, 
As on that night of stormy water 
When Love—who sent—forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
Tke lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 

Oh! when alone along the sky 
Her turret-torch was blazing bigh, 
Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And sbrieking sea-birds warn’d him home ; 
And clouds aloft, and tides below, 
With signs and sounds forbade to go, 
He could not see, he would not hear, 
Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 
His eye but saw that light of love, 
The only star it hail’d above ; 
His ear but rang with Frero’s song, 
“* Ye waves divide not lovers long !” 
The tale is old, but love anew 
May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 





















POETRY. [329] 


The winds are high—and Helles tide 

Rolls darkly heaving to the main ; 
And Night's descending shadows hide 

That field with blood bedew’d in yain ; 
The desart of old Priam’s pride— 

The tombs—sole relics of his reign— 
All, save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle ! 


Oh! yet—for there my steps have been, 
These feet have press’d the sacred shore, 
These limbs that buoyant wave hatb borne— 
Minsirel ! with thee to muse, to mourn— 
To trace again those fields of yore— 
Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero's ashes— 
And that around the undoubted scene 
Thine own “ broad Hellespont” still dashes— 
Be long my lot—and cold were he 
Who there could gaze denying thee! 


The night hath closed on Helle’s stream, 

Nor yet hath risen on Ida’s hill 

That moon, which shone on his high theme— 
No warrior chides her peaceful beam, 

But eonscious shepherds bless it still. 
Their flocks are grazing on the mound 
Of him who felt the Dardan’'s arrow ;— 
That mighty heap of gather’d ground 
Which Ammon’s son ran proudly round, 
By nations rais'd, by monarchs crown'd, 

Is now a lone and nameless barrow 
Within—thy dwelling-place how narrow ! 
Without—can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that was beneath. 

Dust long outlasts the storied stone— 
But Thou-—thy very dust is gone ! 





ZULEIKA’S TOMB. 
{From the same. ]} 


ITHIN the place of thousand tombs 
\ That aie beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms 
And witheys not, though branch and leaf 


Are stamped with an eternal grief; 
Like 
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POET R Y. 


Like early unrequited Love! 
One spot exists—which ever blooms, 
Kv'n i that deadiy grove. — 
A single rose is shedding there 
It’s lonely lustre, meek and pale, 
{t looks as planted by Despair— 
So white —so iaint—tbe slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high ; 
And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem—in vain— 
Te-morrow sees it bloom again ! 
The sialk some ‘spiwit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears. 
For well may niaids of Helle deem 
That this can be noearthiy flower, 
Which mocks the tempest’s withering how 
And buds unsheltered by a bower, 
Nor droops—though spring refuse her shower 
Noer woos the suramer beam.— 
To it the livelong nigit there sings 
A bird unseen-—but noi rensote— 
Tuvisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri strings 
His long entrancing note | 
It were the Bulbul—but his throat, 
Though mournful, pours not such a strain ; 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve 
As if they loved in vain | 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
"Tis sorrow so unmixed withdread, 
‘hey scarce can bear the morn to break 
Thet melancholy spell, 
And long: - yet would weep and wake, 
He sings sv wild and well! 
But whea the day-biush buists from high— 
Expires that magic melody. 
And some have deen who could believe, 
(So fundly youthful dreanas deceive, 
Yet barsh be they that blame,) 
That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syliable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name, 
‘Tis from her cypress’ summit heard, 
‘That melts in air the liquid word— 
"Tis trom ber lowly virgin earth 
That white rose takes its lendea birth. 


MODERATI, 








POETRY. 


MODERATE WISHES. , 


(232) 


{From Mr. Bianp’s Collections of the Greek Anthology, &c. ] 


ET Alexander's discontented soul 
_, Pine for another world’s increased control ; 
Ij]- weaved ambition has no charms for me, 
Nor, sordid avarice, am I slave to thee. 
I only ask twelve thousand pounds a year, 
And Curwen’s country seat on Windermere, 
A mistress, kind, and sensible, and fair, 
And many a friend, and not a single care. 
Iam no glutton—no—I never wish 
A sturgeon floating in a golden dish ; 
At the Piazza satisfied to pay 
Two guineas for my dinner every day. 
What though famed Erskine at the bar we view 
As learn’d as Crassus, and as wealthy too, 
I only ask the eloquence of Fox, 
To paint like Reynolds, and like Belcher box, 
To act as Garrick did,—or any how 
Unlike the heroes of the buskin now ; 
To range like Garnerin through fields of air, 
To win, like Villiers, England's richest fair, 
To vault, like Asticy, o'er a horse’s back, 
To fight like Nelson, and to run like Mack, 
Like Pinto fiddle, and with Newton's eye 
Pierce through the stars, and count the galaxy ; 
With Jonas conjure, light as Vestris bound, 
Grin broad as Colman, though as Locke profound, 
Let heirs unblushing pray for boundless lands, 
And streams that ripple clear o’er golden sands. 
I only ask, that all my heart's desire 
Come with a wish, and leave me ere it tire, 
All arts, all excellence, myself to hold, 
Learn’d without labour, without danger bold. 
[ only ask, these blessings to enjoy, 
And every various talent well employ ; 
‘Thy life, Methusalem, or, if not thine, 
An immortality of love and wine. 
Fate heard the wish,—and smiling gave me clear, 
Besides a wooden leg, twelve pounds a year. 
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POETRY. 


INTEMPERANCE, 
[From the same. ] 


Si REE cups of wine a prudent man may take ; 
The first of these, for constitution’s sake ; 
The second, to the girl he loves the best ; 

The third and last, to lull him to his rest ; 

Then home to bed !—but if a fourth he pours, 
That is the cup of folly, and not ours; 

Loud noisy talking on the fifth attends ; 

The sixth breeds teuds and falling out of friends ; 
Seven beget blows, and faces stain'd with gore ; 
Right—and the watch-patrole breaks ope the door ; 
Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 

And the swill’d sot drops sensele:s to the ground. 





INSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT INTENDED TO BE 


ERECTED IN THE CHURCH AT HAFOD. 
[From the same.} 


HEN at the holy altar's foot is given 
The blushing maiden to the enamour'd youth 
Whose long tried honour, constancy, and truth, 
Yield the fair promise of an earthly heaven, 
Though to far distant friends and country led, 
Fond parents triumph ‘mid the tears they shed. 


Shall we then grieve, that a celestial spouse 
Hath borne this virgin treasure from our sight, 
To share the glories of the eternal light, 

The end of all our prayers and all our vows ? 
We should rejoice—but cannot as we ought— 
Great God! Forgive the involuntary fault. M. 





LOVE SONG. 
[From the same.]} 


WOULD not change for cups of gold 
This little cup that you behold : 

"Tis from the beech that gave a shade 

At noon-day to my village maid. 


I would 








POETRY. 


I would not change for Persian loom 
The humble matting of my room; 
‘Tis of those very rushes twined 

Oft pressed by charming Rosalinde. 


I would not change my lowly wicket 
That opens on her favourite thicket, 
For portal proud, or towers that frown, 
The monuments of old renown. 


I would not change this foolish heart, 
That learns from her to joy or smart, 
For his that burns with love of glory, 
And loses life to live in story. 


Yet, in themselves, my heart, my cot, 
My mat, my bowl, I value not ; 

But only as they, one and all, 

My lovely Rosalinde recall. B. 


[333] 





ON A PAIR OF LEAN LOVERS. 
{From Agaruias, by the same. } 


O shadow-like a form you bear, 
S So near allied to shapeless air, 
That with some reason you may fear, 
When you salute, to draw too near, 
Lest, if your friend be short of breath, 
The dire approach may prove your death, 
And that poor form, so light and thin, 
Be at his nostrils taken in. 

Yet, if with philosophic eye 

You fook, you need not fear to die ; 
For (if poetic tales be true) 
No transformation waits for you ; 
You cannot, ev'n at Pluto’s bar, 
Be more a phantom than you are. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


a 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising Biblical Criticism; Theological Criticism ; Sacred Morals; 
Sermons and Discourses ; Single Sermons ; Controversial Divinity. 


Gye ey of an Indian 

copy of the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch; with Preliminary Remarks. 
Also the Book of Abasuerus, with an 
English Translation: from MSS. 
collected by the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, D. D. By T. Yeates, 
Cambridge.” 4to. pp. 115. pr. Qs. 
This is a most valuable present to 
the biblical scholar, and indeed to 
the jewish and christian communi- 
ties, on various accounts. It ‘dis- 
plays a new source of research to 
which we may hereafter apply for 
biblical authorities: it confirms in 
a wonderful degree the integrity of 
the Masoretic or established Hebrew 
reading, so far as the work extends; 
and it excites a hope that some parts 
of the old testament which have been 
lost in the lapse of time, and more 
especially anaidst the captivities, and 
other calamities of the Jewish 
people, may yet be traced out and 
restored. ‘The date of this oriental 
copy of the Pentateuch is not ascer- 
tained ; yet it bears intrinsic evi- 
dence of having a very just claim 
to a very considerable antiquity: 
and may, pethaps, be of earlier 
origin than the Masoretic text as 
established by the learned Jews of 
Tibetiagg concerning which last 


point however there is some 
doubt. 

The zeal and activity of Dr. 
Buchanan in obtaining documents 
of this kind is too extensively known 
to require any repetition in the 
present place; and the ardour and 
diligence of the collator before us 
are equally exemplary. In the pre- 
liminary remarks which occupy 
forty-two pages he gives an inter- 
esting account of the derivation of 
the MS. from the black Jews of 
Cochin, and of the prodigious pains 
employed both by oriental and occi- 
dental scribes to maintain the ut- 
most literal accuracy and fidelity. 
The following remarks upon the 
establishinent of the chronology of 
the received Hebrew text, in oppo- 
sition to those of the Samaritan and 
Greek pentateuchs, by its confor- 
mity to the present authority 1s well 
worthy of attention. ‘‘ The chro- 
nology of the patriarchal ages, 
observes Mr, Yeates, computed 
from the sums of years recorded in 
Genesis, is a point of considerable 
importance in all collations of the 
Hebrew text; especially since the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek 


copies are found to difter so much 


in the computation of time; and 
consequently 
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consequently has given rise to seve- 
ral discordant systems. The only 

s of discovering the true and 
original reckoning, have been placed 
in the supposed existence of MSS. 


differing from those hitherto 
known; and hence an oriental 


apy of the Hebrew pentatench, 
has long been a desideratum. ‘The 
Indian Roll contains the entire text 
of Genesis, which is sufficient for 
the purpose: and its derivation 
fom Jews of very early settlement 
in India (perhaps the remnant of 
the ancient dispersions in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar) determines this 
to be an oriental copy in every sense 
of the word, and its testimony in 
this respect must be interesting. 
The question is, does this copy agree 
with the western Hebrew copies in 
the sums of years recorded in 


Genesis ? The answer is declared in- 


the affirmative ; and is a fact of that 
importance, that the entire text of 
those verses has been accurately and 
fithfully copied from the roll, and 
inserted in the collation, for the 
satisfaction of the learned.” Sub- 
joined to the collation and sections, 
8a table of yarious readings, which 
exhibits not only those that differ 
fem Van Der Hooght’s text, and 
Athias’s of 1661; but also the par- 
ticulars in which the Indian roll 
agrees with or differs fram the print- 
td copies, and adopts or rejects the 
Keis and Masoretic notes usually 
printed in the margin of our Hebrew 
bibles. The Megilloth Ahasuerus, 
roll of Ahasuerus, is printed 
ftom an Indian manuscript in the 
Bachanan collection, originally 
copied from Brazen tablets pre- 
“tved at Goa. The original text is 
‘companied with a double transla- 
ton in two columns, a literal from 
theHebrew,and one from the Greek, 
Which merely differs from the text 


[335} 


of Esther in the Apocrypha in the 
arrangement, and omission of the 
verses which form the twelfth 
chapter of our bible lection It is 
introduced by the following preface 
from an uncertain author, somewhat 
similar to the prologue of the son 
of Sirach, that introduces the book 
of this name. ‘ The letter of king 
Ahasuerus, which impious Haman 
sent into all the provinces of India 
and Ethiopia in the name of the 
king: translated from the Biblia, 
written in the Greek tongue, by the 
seventy elders in the days of Ptole- 
my. And these chapters are contained 
among the books called Apocrypha, 
or hidden books, and which are not 
reckoned in the sacred canon, where- 
of there is an evidence in the Tale 
mud that the wise men of Israel hid 
up many books for some reason, 
even as is found in the Talmud, 
Sabbath, Chapter, Col-kithbe, that 
they sought to conceal and lay aside 
even the book of Coheleth:” i, e. 
Ecclesiastes. Preceding the roll of 
Ahasuerus, the present work gives 
us also, (not noticed in the title- 
page) a collation of an Indian copy 
of the book of Esther, with an 
account of its preservation, obiained 
in like manner from the black Jews 
of Cochin, and written in thirteen 
columns; we have also in tbe intros 
duetory part a notice of the Syriac 
MSS. brought home by Dr. Bu- 
chanan from India, and procured 
from the Syrian christians of Tra- 
vancore and Malayala: fogether 
with a list of all the Hebrew MSS. 
of the entire bible or parts of it at 
present known in the British*libra- 
ries. 

‘«* The Cfdipus Judaicus. By 
the Right Honourable Sir Willham 
Druinmond.” We admire the iearn- 
ing of Sir William Drummond, and 
are no strangers to former exhbibi- 
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tions of it; but we are far from ad- 
miring the turn it has taken or the 
object it aims to accomplish in the 
work before us, which, as it appears 
to as, is nothing less than that of 
subverting, by one of the most artful 
and insidious attempts (we dare not 
in conscience or public duty employ 
Jess homely terms) the greater part 
of the literal history of the old testa- 
ment; andin more than oneinstance 
the very part that has a peculiar 
bearing upon the prophecies which 
immediately relate to our Saviour, 
and consequently to the truth and 
authority of the christian scriptures 
themselves. 

There is a certain class of con- 
scientious and well-meaning expo- 
sitors of the sacred writings who 
have a perpetual thirst for allegeri- 
sing'almost every thing that the bible 
offers to their perusal, as well in its 
historical, as in its moral and poeti- 

] departments. We have often 

ound it necessary to warn both 
themselves and their readers against 
this mischievous predilection ; for as 
the imagination of one man has just 
as much right to wander from the 
literal sense of a passage as another, 
and as no two imaginations perbaps 
ever were or ever will be precisely 
alike, there can be no end to the in- 
terpretations that may hence be pre- 
sented to us, and which may have 
an equal claim to our attention. 


Hitherto, however, our warnings. 


have been delivered to those who 
have really meant well, who have 
been thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the bible history, and have 
seriously intended to assist its sacred 
cause. In the work before us the 
same plan is pursued by one of the 
Most learned and logical sceptics of 
the day: who. has laid hold of the 
arms of these rash and fanciful com- 


mentators upon the scriptures and . 
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has completely turned them again 

themselves. [t is Sir Willian 
Drummond's object to show that 
those parts of the bible which have 
been hitherto Tegarded by all sober 
critics as strictly historical, are 
strictly allegorical and mystical ; or 
that at least, if there be any kind of 
history in them, it is only incidental 
and subordinate: insomuch so, {g- 
deed, that while he undertakes, 
with the utmost boldness and exer. 
tion of fancy to explain them gene- 
rally in a figurative sense, he no- 
where indicates any particular part 
which he believes to be historical, 
or attempts to separate such part 
from the rest. Now allowing him 
this, we allow him every thing the 
most refined and artful sceptic can 
wish for; we allow him that, there 
is no history in the bible, or at least 
no tangible or determinate history, 
and consequently that there is no 
solidity or truth in it; nothing but 
figure and fancy, mysticism and ima- 
gination; nothing, we mean, intel- 
ligible or comprehensible besides 
this. It is true he has, in the volume 
before us, gone through the whole 
of the bible history and chronology, 
but he has gone through those paris 
of it which are as essentially history, 
and are as much regarded so as any 
others by Jews and Christianss 
which certainly were so regarded 
by the pagan philosophers of Alex- 
andria, and which have been so re- 
gatded by most, we believe we may 
say by all the sceptical philosophers 
of modern times till his own day: 
since the general controversy with 
this last class of writers has been, 
not in regard to the historical cha- 
racter of the parts now brought into 
question, but in regard to the truth 
of the history itself : and hence, ad- 
mitting the soundness of the present 
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gs to apply it to such parts of the 
Jewish history as are not yet touch- 
ed upon ; nothing, indeed, so easy as 
to apply it to various portions, 

thaps to every portion of the 
history of the New Testament, and 
particularly to the miraculous con- 
ception, and such other sections as 
the Socinian writers, in a far more 
bungling and unworkmanlike man- 
ner endeavour to get rid of by the 
unsustained charge of spuriousness, 
In effect it is a fair logical deduc- 
tion from the general range of the 
preface by which this extraordinary 
production is ushered into the world, 
that the book before us is only in- 
tended as a sample of a system 
that is to range as widely as we have 
thas far travelled, provided it could 
gain so much of the favour of the 
public as to justify a continuation, 
for we find in the preface occasional 
glances at almost every book from 
Genesis to Ezekiel, and we believe 
will further, evidently hinting that 
all the subjects thus glanced at are 
tobe understood in the same, man- 
ner. 

The points, however, immediately 
brought forward as a trial, are the 
six following, each of which is dis- 
cussed in a distinct dissertation, of 
Which the first two have already ap- 
peared in different numbers of the 
Classical and Biblical Journal. I. 
Dissertation on the forty-ninth chap- 
ter of Genesis, or the prophecies of 
Jacob concerning the future fortunes 
ofhis sons. II. Dissertation on the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis, con- 
Wining a brief history of the two 
ets of confederate kings, and the 
battle between the capture of Lot, 
and his rescue by Abram, and Mel- 
chizedek’s benediction of the latter, 
on returning from his triumph. III, 

Concerning the Tabernacle and 
Temple.” IV, «On the book of 

18i3, 
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Joshua.” V. “ Sketch of a com- 
mentary or dissertation on the book 
of Judges.” VI. A short disserta- 
tion concerning the Paschal Lamb.” 

With respect to the first disser« 
tation our author’s view of it may 
be understood from the following 
words with which he introduces it: 
“ IT cannot doubt that the prophe- 
cies which it (the chapter) contains, 
are all couched under astronomical 
symbols. It seems, indeed, ex- 
tremely natural that Jacob,who lived 
in times when mankind were almost 
universally addicted to astrology, 
should typify the future fortunes of 
his tamily by allusions to the celese 
tial bodies.” This dissertation is'in- 
troduced by observing as follows: 
** Jehovah appears to have selected 
Abraham and his posterity from the 
rest of mankind for the purpose of 
preserving among them the know- 
ledge of the true religion: but this 
knowledge it would seem’ from 
Exod. vi. was not bestowed on the 
patriarchs in all its plenitude.” We 
are then told that Jacob certainly 
did not possess this knowledge; for 
on the commencement of his journey 
from his father’s house he “‘ thought 
of making a bargain with Omnipo- 
tence,” and “ fancied he might 
choose the God whom he should adore. 
We must not be surprised then, (con- 
tinues Sir William,) if we find tra- 
ces of idolatry in the early history 
of the house of Isracl, if Rachel 
stole the Teraphim from her father 
Laban, and if Jacob hid the strange 
gods of his household under the oak 
of Sechem.” The patriarchs, we 
arenextinformed, “ wereinfluenced 
by minor superstitions, and that, 
with all their neighbours, they were 


addicted to divination and astronoe- 


my.” Joseph, it seems, was a die 
viner; Jacob an astrologer. ‘The 
streaked rods which were set up by 
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‘the latter, in order to produce the 
breeding of the cattle, seem to have 
been formed in imitation of the rod 
which is held by the man, who oc- 
cupied the sign of the balance in the 
Egyptian zodiac, and who presided 
in the kingdom of Omphtha over 
flocks and herds. Even at this day 
the three great stars in Orion are 
called Jacol's staff, and the milky 
way is familiarly ermed Jacob's Jad- 
der, The patriarch had twelve sons, 
and tradition has allotted ta cach a 
sign of the zodiac.” Our author next 
endeavours to explain, by means of 
much verbal erudition, sometimes 
drawnfrom ove countryand language, 
and sometimes from another, how 
the signs in the zodiac may be made 
to apply to the different prophecies 
of Jacob delivered at the time in 
question ; respecting some of which, 
however, he obviously feels at a 
considerable loss, notwithstanding 
all the freedom with which he gives 
up the reins to his imagination. 
Kircher and Dupuis have attempted 
someihing of the sort before; but 
with this essential difference, that 
while the two last conceived the 
zodiacal signs may have been calied 


and figured after ihe twelve sons of 


Jacob and their respective allot- 
ments, the author before us supposes 
all these to have been invented foi 
thousands of years Lefore they were 
born or thought of. Even Shiloh 
comes in a for a place in the heavens, 
and had actually and historically 
come before the prophecy was givei 
concerning his birth, © It reniains, 
says our author, to be inquired what 
is meant by Shiloh. The answer in 
a sacred sense is obvious; but there 
is also an astronomical allusion. The 
king with the sceptre, (Cepheus, or 
Lawgiver, the | 
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pius rises, and then ceases to be the 
paranatellon (stars in the neighbour. 
hood of the zodiacal sign) of the 
lion. In Scorpius are two stars 
which the oriental astronomers call 


aJ oo (shulet) and the brightest 


of these is named shuleh:” conse. 
quently the meaning of the verse in 
which this verse occurs is es follows, 
according to our author: “ the con- 
stellation represented by a king 
bearing a sceptre, shall not cease to 
be the paranatellon of the Lion, 
which is the sign of Judah, until 
Shiloh come.” Now we have not 
time to follow the author through 
his round of explanation, nor to offer 
all the more forcible objections that 
have occurred to us; but the ensu- 
ing three ought not we think to be 
suppressed. First, the author by 
the explanation now offered, con- 
verts prophecy into history, in the 
same manher as we shall find 
him afterwards converting history 
into allegory; for, were the fact as 
he states it, Jacob would only be 
reading to his sons a ]esson tn astro- 
nomy, and pointing out to them 
that their fature fortunes were legi- 
bly engraven in the beavens, where 
they might read them at the time 
by only lifting up their eyes. And, 
secondly, in order to admit the very 
foundation of this explanation, and 
indeed all the author’s subsequent 
ro ferences to the zodiac, it 1s neces- 
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pient. He modestly therefore ex- 
borts as follows: ‘* if my reader 
wish to ascertain the precise date of 
the zodiac of Esne, he must consult 
the French work itself.” Otserv. 
on the Plates, p.\xv. And he then 
roceeds to fix the date of the zodiac 
itself at about 0450 years ago; or, in 
other words, to calculate that the 
coustructor of it must have lived at 
least upwards of seven hundred years 
earlier than the period usually as- 
signed to the creation of the world. 
How long he supposes the world it- 
self to have had an existence ante- 
cedently to this construction of the 
gdiac at Esne, as we have already 
observed, he docs not venture openly 
todeclare; but, as he has sent us to 
the French philosophers for precise 
information upon this subject, we 
will just state to our readers, that 
sccording to their most ingenious 
and infallible estimate, as drawn up 
by M. Dupin, the world must have 
bad an existence for at least fifteen 
thousand years before the birth of 
or Saviour. But till the different 
writers upon this subject can more 
fully agree both upon their princi- 
ples and results, nothing can be 
more illogical than to place any de- 
pendance upon such a datum. Mr. 
Hamilton assigns as the earliest age 
for the zodiac at Esne a period of 
4500 years ago, and scems alarmed 
tren at this antiquity; -while for 
that of Dendera he does not allow 
a) age much earlier than that of 
Tiberius, in whose reign the temple 
of Dendera seems to have been built 
& repaired: ,while the abaté Do- 
Menico Testa, in a very learned Ita- 
lian dissertation which we had occa- 
fon to notice a few years ago, read 
an extraordinary meeting of the 
tcademy of the Roman Catholic re- 
$00 at Rome, July 5, 1802, brings 
tty powerful arguments to prove 
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that neither of these zodiacs can 
have had an existence much earlier 
than the period of Hipparchus, and 
consequently than about a century 
and a half before the commence- 
ment of the christian era. Sir Wil- 
Jiam Drummond does not appear to 
have met with this opuscele, but if 
he should meet with it, and read it 
upon this recommendation, he will 
be obliged to us for the suggestion. 
We will just mention before we quit 
the subject, as a further proof of the 
insufficiency of the Egyptian zodiacs 
to establish any thing like a date of 
general agreement, that several of 
the German calculators, have from 
these same zodiacs calculated the 
earth as a. still bigher antiquity 
than Dupin himself; thus the ano- 
nymous author of a pamphlet enti- 
tled ** Unumstarsslicher Bewis,”’ of- 
fers what he denominates evident 
proofs that the earth is three times 
as old as it is usually supposed to be. 
Our third remark upon reading 
the hypothe sis before us, and com- 
paring it with that introduced into 
the fourth dissertation, is that the 
one, even upon the author's own 
principles, cannot well be reconciled 
with the other. In this last essay 
he asserts, and takes it for grant- 
ed that he has proved, that the 
twelve tribes of Israel took, at the 
command of Moses, for their em- 
blems the twelve signs of the zodiac, ’° 
even before they left the land of 
Egypt. Now the utmost stretch of 
ingenuity cannot reconcile these 
signs with the pretended signs of 
the zodice, as explained in the pre- 
ceding essay, ‘Lhe author himself 
finds his own powers unequal to 
such an assimilation; but as the 
mountain will not come to him he 
modestly goes to the mountain; 
and undertakes to account for this 
difference, by telling us gravely, 
Y 2 that 
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that Moses of his own accord al- 
tered the discrepant signs; though 
he gives us no authority for such 
an opinion, nor aby reason for the 
fact itself. Now, though we have 
no foundation for believing Moses 
to have had a hand in any such 
change, or, in reality, in any thing 
that relates to the zodiacal symbols, 
yet we know fiom the different 
figures that different zodiacs pre- 
sent to us, that such changes were 
not unfrequen 
the oriental constructions of this 


kind, as well those of India as of 
Egypt, and it is on this accounf 


chiefly that we feel a difficulty in 
placing any dependance upon them. 

At the remaining dissertations 
we can merely take a glance. The 
econd, directed to the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis, the author in- 
troduces as‘ follows: “ This chapter, 
if taken merely as a piece of histo- 
ry, certainly appears to contain a 
very extraordinary relation of events. 
Fight kings, among whom one was 
king of Admah (that is king of the 
earth) and another was king of na- 
tions, had been subject during 
twelve years to Chedorlaomer, king 
of Elam, In the thirteenth year tive 
of these princes rebelled against 
their chief, and in the fourteenth 
year were defeated by him in the 
vale of Siddim, where four kings 
strove against five. But after the 


splendid victory of the king of 


Elam, he had, it seems. the rashuess 
to carry away the shephie rd Lot 
among his captives, and this mighty 
monarch, this king cf kings, who 


had subdued the ding of the earth, 


and in whose train was the king of, 


nations, is in his turn pursued, de- 
feated, and slaughtered by the shep- 
herd Abraham and his household 
Seivants, J presume not to deny 


mace in many of 
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that this is a true mystery.—] ac. 
knowledge that I Ledieve the chapter 
before us to be rather a typical il- 
lustration than an historical narra- 
tive. It seems to me that Moses 
intended to typify the Aistory of the 
Gods of Egypt, and to show that 
they were astronomical symbols, 
For my own part I cannot help 
thinking that the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, and the tenth of the 
book of Joshua, are only different 
editions of the same astronomical 
histories of which the Greeks have 
again given new accounts, and 
which they told after their own man- 
ner.” In consequence of whichall the 
dramatis persone we believe with- 
out an exception, are transmuted 
into astronomical signs, and nolhing 
more. Abram is a type of the sun, 
Lot of the moon, Chedorlacmer “a 
symbol] expressive of the zodiac - 
the sa/i-sea “ a symbol of the he- 
misphere;’ and as to ‘ Melchize- 
deck, or the kings of justice, who 
is the king of Salem, that is, the 
king of peace—who are these kings 
that are a king?) Who is this priest 


of Ged most high—this king of 
, 


peace, that are th kings of justice ! 
In what calendar shail we find the 
answers to these questions? What 
mythology contains a likeness” lo 
this mysterious person, who being 
more than one is one? Is there no 
allusion here to the gr1une God, aud 
tothe ministry of Christ ?” This last 
part is the most di gusting of the 
whole. The cant of ‘calendars and 
mythologies is sufficient to unfold 


the author’s real meaning. It he 


will honestly avow, in any manner 
he may chuse, that be is an actual 
believer in the doctrine of a triune 
God, as believed by chmstians 10 
eeneral, we will candidly confess 
that we have seriously injured “4 
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ia our own hearts. But if this he 
cannot do (and the whole tenour of 
the volume before us conspires to 
rove that he cannot) what are our 
readers to think of the spirit of the 

ssage before us, or of the feeling 
that could indite it? 

But let us proceed to the next 
dissertation (the third) concerning 
the tabernacl~ and the temple. “It 
would be difficult,” says our author, 
“to imagine a more singular. history 
than that which relates to the con- 
struction of the tabernacle and of 
the temple contained in the Old 
Testament. ‘The deity is repre- 
sented as giving the pattern of both, 
as ordering the whole furniture ; 
and as descending to the most mi- 
pute details concerning the arrange- 
ment. Nothing is left unnoticed 
by the divine architect, who con- 
descends to speak with amaxing 
precision and familiarity, both of 
the ornaments and of the utensils— 
of lintels, curtains, fringes, rings, 
tables, dishes, bowls, spoons, and 
candlesticks. ‘his, however, is not 
al, The tabernacle, and the tem- 
ple were inhabited by the deity. 
The God of nature and of the uni- 
verse—the creator and preserver of 
al things—the ineffable and_pri- 
meval being who called into ex- 
istence all those suns and planets 
which roll through the boundless 
fegions of space —the sole God 
fixed his residence on a dor made 
of shittim-wood, and overlaid and 
lined with gold. Upon this box too 
the deity was carried about by a 
barbarous. horde of robbers, until 
kiuy Solomon built a temple at 
Jerusalem, where the box was de- 
posited, and where Jehovah dwelt 
between the cherubim, And what 
were these cherubimn ? They were 
Whimsical and monstrous images, 


each with four wings and four 
faces; the face of a man, the face 
of a lion, the face of an ox, and 
the face of an eagle.” We need not 
pursue the passage further: its spi- 
ritis sufficiently seen: and to the 
whole of this spirit, and the whole 
of this passage, and every other 
passage of a like kind, there is an 
easy answer: and that is, that the 
Creator being infinite and without 
parallel, and all created beings finite, 
and moveable —all are precisely 
alike eompared with himself—for all 
compared with himself are nothing, 
The box of shittim wood, and So. 
lomon’s temple, the suns and pla- 
nets, the universe and universal 
nature, are one and the same thing: 
he is the author of all, and all are 
nothing, and equally nothing, when 
put in analogy or competition with 
himself, Sir William thinks it in his 
power to magnify the mighty Maker 
by representing him as the god of 
planets, and suns, and nature, and 
the universe; and to degrade him 
by representing him as giving mi- 
nute directions concerning the ta- 
bernacle, as analysing or organizing 
the dull clods of the valley, as weigh- 
ing the substance of the mountains, 
and measuring the range of the 
hills: as producing weedsand worms, 
and reptiies, and ravenous beasts.— 
Kut it is not worth while to pursue 
the subject: the principle upon 
which it proceeds (and it is the 
foundation of the whole work) is 
false from its commencement. Real 
philosophy, to say nothing of ra- 
tional piety, would and must have 
shown the learned Baronet, had he 
ventured to have dipped into its 
pages, that, compared with infinity, 
there can be nothing great, nothing 
little: all alike is his, and all is 
equally vanity in comparison with 

himself; 
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himself: when locally present he is 
every where, when every where, lo- 
cally present. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, not adverting to this general 
idea, our author again dreams about 
astronomical and astrological sym- 
bols, and his own view of the sub- 
ject is contained in the following 
brief passage: “ I conceive the ta- 
bernacle and the temple to have 
been types of the wnxiverse, which is 
the true abode of the godhead.—] 
understand that the sacred writers 
intended to say, in their usual alle- 
vortcal manner, that the universe 
was formed after the exemplar in 
the divine mind.” 

The fourth dissertation is to the 
same effect. The writer whocannotin 
any way bring himself to approve of 
the ‘‘ violence, injustice, and cruelty,” 
stated in the book of Joshua to have 
been comnnitted by the robbers of 
Isracl; who, not satisticd with tak- 
ing possession of the property of 
others, burned the cities, and mas- 
sacred the people’—finds himself 
again involved in a dilemma from 
which nothing but alle gory, and the 
hicroglyphics of Egypt, and the 

1, and the moon, and the stars, 
and the zodiac, can once more extri- 
cate him, ‘“ [f, says he, there be law, 
or right, or justice, in the world, it 
seems difficult to excuse, much more 
to justify, such atrocities ; and when, 
for ouranswer, we are told that these 
horrors were perpetra ed by the ex- 
press command of God himself, we 
mouct either Lelieve and renounce the 
use of our reason, or disbelieve and 
abandon the profession of our faith.” 
Sir William therefore prefers the 
latter, and, as we have just hinted, 
explains, or attempts to explain, the 
whole by an indistinct (to us indis- 
tinct) reference to the doctrines of 
Sabaism, and the symbols of the 
heavens; in which, however, he 
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does not very fully develope his ov: 
mie aning, We would just submis 
to him upon this question, whe 
ther the dispersion and universa| 
persecution of the Jews, sometimes 
In a greater and sometimes in a Jess 
degree, for nearly two thousand 
years, depised, and hated, and plun- 
dered, and massacred altern itely by 
almost every nation under the sun, 
yet stil] existing as a separate people 
in the midst of all the misery and 
vretchedness they have endured, 
ean be ascribed to any other cause 
than that of: the special determina- 
tion of the Almighty, or, fo adopt 
his own words, ‘* the express com- 
mand of God himself.” The Cbris- 
tians ascribe this discipline of ven- 
gceance tothe wickedness of their fore- 


i 


JSathers in crucitying the Saviour of 


the world; yet whilethe guilt was that 
of the forefathers, the punishment 
is that of the posterity. Here, then, 
if we mistake not, is a fact palpably 
historical, of the very same nature, 
guite as difficult to reconcile with 
the benevolence of the deity, and 
which can neither be so/zved or 
salved by any reference to allegory 
or figurative allusion ; to the mytho- 
logy or astronomy of Egypt, India, 
Greece, or Scandinavia, China, Ja- 
pan, Australasia, or to whatever 
other portion of the world our au- 
thor may be disposed to travel. 
The fifthdissertation is of thesame 
general train as the two preceding. 
In it the sceptical Baronet tells us 
that he “ sball only notice some 
parts of the baok of Judges, which 
seem to him to bear an immediate 
and distinct reference to astronomy. 
In the course of pars. tells us, 
that he takes the “ prophetess De- 
borah to have belonged to those 
stars in Taurus which we call the 
Hyades.” While in the very same 
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this kind of romancing, by adding as 
follows: “ But Rumelin makes De- 
porab signify a dee, and the meaning 
js really so uncertain, that I shall 
pot pretend to fix it. If however we 
abide by the Jexicographers, I would 
rather translate, order, march, se- 
rics: THE MARCH OP THE CELES- 
MAL BODIES BEING TYPIFIeD|” 
Most of our author’s speculations 
are built upon just as solid a foun- 
dation :—yet he has the modesty, 
whenever he afterwards refers to 
them, to speak of them as facts de- 
monstrated. ‘Thns, p. 107, ‘* the 
tabernacle, as I have already proved, 
was indubitally a type of the uni- 
verse: and the same phrase is fre- 
quently occurring to us.—In the 
prosecution of the subject before us. 
Barak, we are told, means lightning. 
“Jael signifies a hind of goat. [ 
koow not whether the allusion be 
to Capricorn. It seems to me that 
the whole of this story relates to a 
reform in the Calendar, concerning 
the moon's revolutions.’ —‘* ‘The 
story of Samson and Delilah may 
remind us of Hercules and Om- 
phale.” But we have not room to 
extract a larger specimen, or we 
could add cousiderably more to the 
entertainment, if uot to the editica- 
tion of the public. 

To let the reader into a full view 
of the general scope of the last of 
these chimerical dissertations, which 
is devoted to the subject of the pas- 
chal lamb, it is only necessary to 
quote the following paragraph. ‘* The 
word which we translate passover, 
(Hebr. no3) properly signifies tran- 
sit, and is sometimes taken for that 
which makes a transit. Hence the 
Paschal Witnb was frequently called 
nop (pesach), as making the transit. 
I pretend that the feast of the transit 
Was instituted as a memorial of the 
rausit of the equinoctial sun from 
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the sign of the Bull to that of 
the Ram or Lamb.” We are too 
serious to treat this explanation 
with levity; and cannot in our 
hearts think it worthy of being 
treated in any other way. 

When a man’s head is once set 
on star-gazing, we do not expect 
his imagination to run on all-fours 
with that of other people; but we 
see no reason why the levity of the 
brain should be communicated to 
the heart: nor can we too severely 
reprobate this union of philosophical 
whims with a malignant ridicale of 
what the wisest and best of mankind 
have regarded as sacred and inspired 
truths, and what the legislature of 
our own country has adopted as a 
part of the British constitution, We 
could bave forgiven the writer all 
his conceits and absurdities, if he 
had shown a Jiberal spirit in the 
composition of his book, but the 
passages we are pow about to quote 
altogether prevent us, as we are con- 
fident it will do our readers, from the 
hearty desire we should otherwise 
feel of paying him this compliment. 
“Tt may be hoped that Reason and 
Liberality will soon again be progres- 
sive in their march; and that men 
will cease to think that Religion can 
be really at war with Philosophy. 
When we hear the trmid sons of su- 
perstztion catliug to each other to rally 
roun? the altar, we may wel) blush 
for human weakness. The altar of 
which the basis is established by 
Reason, and which is supported by 
Truth and Nature, can. never be 
overthrown. It is before that altar 
that I kneel, and that [ adore the 
God whom PAilosophy has taught me 
to consider as the infinite and eternal 
mind,that formedand that sustains the 
fair order of nature, and that created 
and preserves the universal system, 
Toasmall circle I think myself at 

Liberty 
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liberty to observe that the manner in 
which the christian readers of the 
Old Testament (and why not Jewish 
readers?) chuse to understand it, 
appears to me to be a little singular. 
While the deity is represented with 


human passions, and those none of 


the Lest: while he is described as a 
guarrelsome, jealous, and vindictive 
being ; while he is shown to be con- 
tinually changing his plans for the 
moral government of the world; and 
while he is depicted as a material 
and local God, who dwelt on a box 
made of Shittim wood in the temple 
of Jerusalem; they abide by the 
literal interpretation. They see no 
allegory in the first chapters of Ge- 
nesis ; nor doubt that far the greater 
portion of the human race is doomed 
to suffer eternal torments because 
our first parents ate an apple after 
having been tempted by a talking 
serpent. They find it quite simple 
that the triune Jehovah should dine 
on veal cuilets at Alraham’s talile; 
nor are they at all surprised that the 
God of the universe should pay a 
visit to Ezekiel in order to settle 
with the prophet whether he should 
bake his bread with hnman dung or 
with cow's dung.—From this view 
of the subject then J am not afraid 
to state, thar, if the writers of the Old 
Testament were really inspired, they 
must be supposed to have spoken 
figuratively on all these occasions 
when they have ascribed human pas- 
sions to the Supreme Being. It may 
be objecied to me, that as the Scrip- 
tures contain little else than the his- 
tories of squabblings and lickerings 
between Jehovah and his people, we 
might come in this way to allego- 
rize the greater part, if not the whole 
of the Old Testament. I confess, 
for my own part, J would rather be- 
lieve the whole to be an allegory, 
than think for a moment that infi- 


nite wisdom could ever waver in its 
judgments, could ever be disturbed 
by anger, or could at any time re- 
pent of what it had ordained.” 

Sir William may believe how he 
pleases, but these remarks upon the 
language and descriptions of the Old 
‘Testament are equaliy prophane and 
malignant, whether he belicvein the 
one way or whether he believe in 
the other; and we may add could 
not have been written by any one 
who seriously believed in any way. 
As to his scheme for symbolizing, it 
is of so general a plan, that it will 
just as well apply to any kind of 
history whatever ; and we would un- 
dertake by means of it, to trausmute 
with just as much ease, the names 
and histories of all the celebiated 
generals at this moment engaged in 
warfare on the continent, into Zo- 
diacal signs and constellations, and 
to make the present important revo- 
lution in the political world a mere 
type or transcript of the revolution 
of the universe, and of the comple- 
tion of the aznus magnus, or Plato- 
*Acus; as the learned Baronet makes 
Abraham a symbol of the sun, Lot 
of the moon, the paschal Lamb of 
the sun's transit from the Bull to the 
Ram, and the tabernacle of the unt- 
verse, The very foundation of this 
spirit of allegorizing, and in reality 
of all the objections of any degree of 
weight in the work before us, de- 
pends upon the author's not having 
reflected, as rea! philosophy ought to 
have taught him to reflect, to repeat 
what we have already hinted at, that 
every thing which he calls little and 
great, is and must be alike in com- 
parison with the universal Creator ; 
and that in describing his views and 
motives in hnman language, it 1s 
neither possible nor necessary to di- 
vest him of human passions. When 
scripture tells us that ‘‘ God / et 
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them that love him,” and that he 
is angry with the wicked every day, 
it uses a language that offends, it 
seems, the votary of the god of 
philosophy and nature, but it uses 
a language that speaks most signifi- 
cantly to the human heart, and that 
would puzzle this said votary to put 
it into any other form so as to ex- 
press approbation and disapproba- 
tion separate from human passions 
or feclings. All this therefore we 
object to, and object to strenuously ; 
but what we most object to, and 
what has been a source of real grief 
to us, and, to adopt the learned 
Baronet’s own language, has made 
us really ‘* blush for human na- 
ture,’ is to find that an understand- 
ing so rarely endowed, and so skil- 
fully cultivated as his own is, can 
waste its valuable powers upon such 
mischievous extravagancies ; and 
that a man of refined and classical 
taste should condeseend to rake in 
all the malignity and low abuse of 
Thomas Paine. 

Let us turn to a pleasanter sub- 
ject. Mr. Baber, of the British 
Museum, has published, in a folio 
form, a Greek Psaltery from a ma- 
nuscript copy of the Alexandrine 
codex, preserved in this national 
library ; (Psalterium Graecum, a 
codice M. S. Alexandrino.) The 
work is dedicated to the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury: and the inde- 
fatigable editor has preserved, with 
the utmost accuracy, the manuscript 


type, size of the folio, paging, lines, 
and sltape of the characters, stops, 


abbreviations, punctuations, and 
other marks, even the very defects 
and errors: having taken for his 
exemplar Woide’s republication of 
the New Testament, from the Alex- 
andrine codex. The MS. copy, 
from some unknown and lamenta- 
ble accident, has sustdined an in- 
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jury that renders it illegible from 
Ps. xlix. 19. to Ps. Ixxix, 12. We 
wish this hiatus had been supplied, 
though from another Alexandrine 
copy; the interstitial verses being 
pointed out by some peculiar mark. 
But Mr. Baber has so strictly ad- 
hered to the Museum codex, that 
we have this deficiency as well as 
every other, From the frequent 
use of this book of the canonical 
scriptures, its intrinsic excellence, 
and its prominence in our established 
church service, we cannot but hail 
the appearance of the present work, 
and are happy to find it supported 
by an extensive list of respectable 
subscribers, . 

** Hebrew Etymology: consist- 
ing of select passages of Scripture. 
In which the original meanings of 
many names of persons and places 
are interpreted by Scripture. To 
which is prefixed a critical examina- 
tion of Exodus iil, 14.” 12mo. ‘This 
excellent little work is the produc- 
tion of the classical pea of the truly 
pious and learned Bishop of St. 
David's; to whom the biblical stu- 
dent is under great obligation for a 
variety of other useful elementary 
books upon the same subject, de- 
signed, expressly to- facilitate a 
knowledge of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures in their original tongue. The 
immediate object of the work be- 
fore us is to give specimens of va- 
rious proper names in the Old Tes- 
tament, the exact meaning of which 
is absolutely necessary toa clear un- 


derstanding of the passages in which’ 


they occur. “ ‘Lhe unlearned 
reader, observes the right reverend 
author, will perceive from this small 
collection of etymologies, that He- 
brew proper names, like all other 
proper bames, are significant terms; 
and that names, which are become 
appropriate by use, are general terms 
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in their original meaning. He will 
perceive, too, that the names of 
things are sometimes derived from 
external adjuncts, sometimes from 
attendant circumstances; and that 
in many, perhaps most cases, names 
become appropriate by arbitrary im- 
position and use, more than by pe- 
culiar or specific qualities.” Before 
the text, in Exod. iii. 14, “ Lam 
that I am,” the following remark 
will be sufficient to give the reader 
a glance at its general scope. ‘* This 
compound term TN “WRN TT be- 
ing’ the name which God gives him- 
self in his first answer to Moses, 
should either not be translated, but 
be retained in its original form, for 
the same reason which requires 
Ehjeh as a proper name, instead of 
Lam and Jehovah, instead of He is, 
or he wil} be: (the Bible abounds 
in compound proper names, such 
as Ishmael, ‘* God hath heard ;” 
Jehovah-jireh, ** God will see,” 
&c.) or should be translated in its 
full signification, Jam he, that was, 
and is, and will be.” We cannot 
exactly admit of this lust rendering: 
since although in the simplicity and 
looseness of the Hebrew grammar 
rvrie aay be understood in either of 
the three tenses here given, we can 
no more admit that it should be un- 
derstood in all of them at the same 
time, than we can that our own 
vernacular term cas/ should be under- 
stood at one and the same time in 
the past and present tense; because, 
abstractedly considered, it may be 
construed in either. Upon this 
point therefore we cannot but think 
our common lection more correct, 
which confines the identic term in 
the beginning and close of the sen- 
tence to the same tense / am that 
Tam. Were we indved to allow 
ourselves the full signification of the 
term here contended for, the same 





extent ought to be allowed to the first 
iV as to the last, and the reading 
would then be, “I was, and am 
and will be he that was, and is and 
will be,” which we think the very 
excellent prelate befo¥e us would 
hardly allow. How far the literal 
rendering of the expression might 
be endured, Ehjeh-asur-Ehjéh, is 
another question; yet upon the 
whole we cannot but prefer the 
reading as it at present stands, 

** The Constancy of Israel: an 
unprejudiced ijlustration of some of 
the most important texts of the Bi- 
ble; or a polemical, critical, and 
theological reply to a public letter 
by Lord Crawford, addressed to the 
Hebrew nation. Written, without 
prejudice, by Solomon Bennett, na- 
tive of Poland,” 8vo. 7s. This 
work is divided into two parts: in 
the former the writer examines 
many of the more prominent texts 
of the Old Testament brought for- 
ward by Christian, or as our unpre- 


judicec expositor denominates them 


Nazarene interpreters, as prophetic 
of the advent, life, character, and 
sufferings of our Saviour, and en- 
deavours to refute the application. 
In the latter, he enters into a gene- 
ral history of the progress and dis- 
persion of Israel, and the progress 
of the Christian religion to the pre- 
sent day; and gives a brief sketch 
of Hebrew literature, and of the po- 
litical state of the Jews, iv various 
countries of Europe, drawn up from 
personal observation and travel, 
This last part is useful. In the pre- 
ceding, Mr. Bennett hes been 4s 
little successful as his predecessors. 
He appears to have well studied the 
Massorah, but it is a study that stands 
him in no stead: and there is, in 
our opinion, an inelegance, as well as 
a besetting error in his new render- 
ings that run through almost 
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fils specimens, He appears how- 
ever to be honest, though mistaken, 
in his cause ; he writes witliout vi- 
rolence, and it is creditable to the 
liberty of an English press that such 
a book is permitted to make its 
arance, 
Oe Remarks on the sixty-eighth 
Psalm, addressed more particularly 
to the consideration of the House 
of Israel. By Granville Sharp,” 
gvo. We lament that we have here 
to notice a critical pamphlet of a 
most liberal and excellent scholar, 
who is now no more, Mr. Sharp 
is well known to have been one of 
the foremost of those who believe 
that the present period is peculiarly 
favourable for the conversion of the 
Jews; and that the long predicted 
time of such conversion is at hand. 
He conjectures that the “ hill of Ba- 
shan,” which he thinks would more 
correctly be rendered ‘ Mount 
Bashan,” in the psalm before us, is 
the point from which some extra- 
ordinary signal will be given for the 
return of the Jews to their aborigi- 
nal country, whenever such return 
is about to ensue; and having 
learned from a letter, said to have 
béen sent from Damascus, (in the 
vicinity of Mount Bashan) to the 
Portuguese Rabbi, Dr. Meldola, and 
by him communicated to Dr. Siras- 
bourg, another iearned Rabbi, and 
by Dr. Strasbourg to Dr. Hirschal, 
the chief Rabbi of the Dutch Syna- 
gogue in Duke’s Place, that not long 
ago a fiery cloud was seen to descend 
from heaven, and to rest upon a 
tree on the top of one of the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Damascus, 
where it continued for three days 
and three nights without injuring 
the tree, he has a confident belief 
that this is the signal that is to an- 
ticipate the Jewish restoration; and 
consequently that this great era is 
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on the point of commending It 
happens unfortunately, however, 
that there is no satisfactory evidence 
of the existerice of the sign referred 
to: the letter said to have been sent 
immediately from Damascus to the 
Rabbi Meldoli, only having been 
received by him from a merchant at 
Gibraltar, who merely alluded to 
the circumstance as a prevalent ru- 
mour. It is hence.totally unneces- 
sary to follow up the expositor’s ima- 
gination any further. 

Before we quit the subject of bib- 
lical literature, we will just notice, 
that a very elegant edition of the 
whole Bible, according to the stand 
ard version, is now printing at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, illustrated 
by engravings, chiefly from Mr. 
Charles Heath, from drawings by 
Mr. Westall. The text, unaccom- 
panied by note or comment, will be 
completed in seven parts, of which 
three are already finished, ‘and the 
rest are to follow at the distance of 
four months from each other, The 
price two guineas a part for large 
copy impressions, and one for small. 
Mr. Hewlet has also completed his 
valuable: edition of the Bible, with 
critical,’ philological, and explana- 
tory notes, illustrated with maps 
and engravings, in three large vo- 
lumes, quarto, price 114, 48. in 
boards, and on royal paper 141. 8s, 
without the plates, 84 in demy. 
The notes, as indeed the title itself 
indicates, .are rather analytical than 
doctrinal or explanatory: they are 
uniformly made to quadrate with the 
opinions of our established church ; 


’ though, on other occasions, the au- 


thor takes leave to differ from the 
more direct and general understand- 
ing: of which we have an instance 
in his explanation of the difficilt and 
much contested passage in Joshua x. 
12, “ Sun, stand thou still,” &c. Our 
commentator 
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commentator gives a brief survey of 
the different interpretations of this 
memorable address; and, while he 
by no means objects to that which 
holds the text in a literal sense, 
clearly shows that he regards it'in a 
figurative and poetical, illustrating 
his view of it by various parallel 
passages from profane poets, both 
ancient and modern. “In conse- 
quence of which, he recommends 
that the version should be thus, 
“ Then spake Joshua to the Lord— 
O sun, remain (or keep thy station) 
in the heavens over Gibeon; and 
thou, O moon, over the valley of 
Ajalon. And the sun remained, and 
the moon continued, after the sun 
was set, till the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. So 
thegun_ remained in the heavens 
(that is, not on the meridian, or on 
any particular point, but above the 
horizon) and hasted not to go down, 
when the day was ended; for such 
(says Mr. H.) is the meaning of 
MN DOYS: the participle 3, which 
our translators have rendered alout, 
signifies also, when, as, or after 
that.” ¥ 

«* Commentaries on the affairs of 
the Christians before the time of 
Constantine the Great: or an en- 
larged view of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the first three centuries: ac- 
companied with copious illustrative 
notes and references.* ‘Translated 
from the Latin of John Laurence 
Mosheim, D.D. &c. by Robert Siud- 
ley Vidal, Esq. F.S.A.”" 2 vols. 8vo. 
The same temperate zeal, indefati- 
gable exertion, and extensive read- 
ing,, which characterise M. Mo- 
sheim's ‘* Elements of Christian His- 
tory,” distinguish the volumes be- 
fore us ; the materials of which were 
at first intended for a new and en- 
Jarged edition of the History, though 
they at length swelled to a magni- 





tude too considerable to be thus em. 
bodied ; and hence they now ap- 
pear as a distinct accompaniment or 
sequel. We have to lament that they 
are given to the world posthumously, 
and in an unfinished form ; the com- 
mentator having designed, had his 
life been spared, to have continued 
the work to a much later period 
than specified in the title-page. The 
facts adduced are highly valuable, 
and the remarks upon them liberal, 
and for the most part perspicuous 
and logical. We chiefly object to 
the frequent interruption and length 
of the notes, which are _perpe- 
tually distracting the reader's atten- 
tion, and Betray a most miserable 
poverty of invention. On this ac- 
count we wish the translator, who 
has ably performed his undertaking, 
had given himself the additional 
trouble of recasting the whole into 
one concordant and uniform text. 

** A practical Treatise on the or- 
dinary operations of the Holy Spirit, 
by the Rev. G, S. Faber, B. D. &c,” 
8vo, 7s. Mr. Faber is chiefly known 
to our readers as an expounder of 
the prophecies : he now solicits the 
attention of the public in another 
and more practical character. The 
work before us consists of eight 
chapters on the following consecu- 
tive subjects: I. The necessity of 
the ordinary operation of the Holy 
Spirit shewn from a view of the 
state of man by nature: his under- 
standing, his will, and his affections, 
being all depraved, in consequence 
of original sin. II. The illumina- 
tion of the understanding through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, the 
first work of grace on the human 
soul. III. A description of two dif- 
ferent classes of men, whose under- 
standings are enlightened, while 
their hearts remain unaffected. IV. 
The influence of the Holy Spirit 
ppon 
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upon the will. V. The influence 
of the Holy Spirit upon the affec- 
tions. VI. The Holy Spirit a com- 
forter and an interéessor. VII. The 
fruits of the Spirit contrasted ‘with 
the works of the flesh. VIII. The 
constant influence of the Holy Spirit 
necessary to conduct us in safety to 
the end of our pilgrimage. We 
have not room for quotation, and 
shall therefore observe in few words, 
that Mr. Faber’s style is rather plain 
than ornamented ; and his argument 
rather perspicuous than elaborate. 
He addresses himself to persons of 
ordinary understandings, and none 
¢an read without benefit. 

‘« A Father's Reasons for being a 
Christi. n. Dedicated with permis- 
sion to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. By the Rev. Charles Pow- 
lett, chaplain in ordinary to bis Royal 
Highness.” Svo. 30s. Od. The au- 
thor in his preface thus plainly and 
feelingly states the origin of the 
work before us. ‘‘ In the autumn 
of the year 1807, I was for some 
weeks in daily apprehension of be- 
ing deprived of the chief comfort 
which this life has to bestow. In 
those hours of anxious sorrow, dead 
to the world, and to every thing m 
it, but to my children, and to their 
interest, [ frequently meditated on 
the arduous task which would de- 
volye on me, of supplying the place 
of both parents. Among other less 
important considerations, I reflected 
on the increased difficulty (without 
that best aid, which a well-informed 
and a well-disposed mother always 
affords) of instilling indelibly into 
the minds of my children the evi- 
dences of the Christian religion. It 
pleased God, however, to listen to 
my prayers, and to spare me from 
80 heavy an affliction, and. her chil- 
dren from so irreparable a loss.— 
Some time afterwards it occurred to 
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to me, that it would be a proper act 
of gratitude for the blessing which I 
vad received, and a useful assistance 
to the office of their mother, if I 
prepared an easy and familiar ad- 
dress to my children on’ the subject 
of Christianity. I considered that, 
however inferior it might be, as a 
literary composition, to many works 
which I could put into their hands, 
it would prebably command greater 
attention, snd make a stronger im- 
pression on their minds, as being 
dictated by the anxiety and affection 
of a father.” The work hence ori- 
ginating, was gradually increased, 
til] it assumed the present shape and 
extent. The subjects discussed are 
the following: ‘* General and fami- 
liar address to the author's children 
on the subject of religion: Disserta- 
tion on miracles and prophecy: Dis- 
sertation on sectaries, but more espe- 
cially an appeal to unitarians, and to 
those who style shemselves evange- 
gelical ministers, An appendix, con- 
taining the heads of the late Bishop 
Horne’s sermons.” There is perhaps 
no very strong thread of connexion 
by which several of these subjects 
are held together; but. they are dis- 
cussed in a sensible, temperate, and, 
for the most part, judicious man- 
ner. 

‘“« The Church of Ephesus: in 
two parts. Part I. a lecture on Re- 
velation ii. 1—7, in which the epis- 
tle is critically explained, and prac 
Part II. an ime 
provement and application of the 
characteristic feature of this church, 
Rev. ii. 4,5. By Samuel Kittle.” 
8vo, This series of lectures is pub- 
lishing in numbers, of which nine 
will complete the work. The fol- 
lowing is the author’s scope, as given 
in his own words. ‘* The general 
plan on which I design to treat the 
whole of the scten epistles to the 
Asiatic 
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Asiatic churches, is to divide each 
epistle into two lectures. The first 
lecture takes the following heads of 
division. 1, The emblematical re- 
presentation of the Lord Christ, as 
he stands related to the church un- 
cer review, 2. The good, bad, or 
mixed character of the church mem- 
bers. 3. The exhortation given them 
to repent, &c. 4, ‘The threatenings 
and promises used as inducements 
to stir them up to attend to these 
exhortations. ‘ihe second lecture 
consists of the grand use, as I con- 
ceive, of the epistle, which is to 
caution against, or recover from, a 
destructive vice on the one hand, or 
to induce to, and build up in the 
practice of a commendable virtue on 
the other.” The author, moreover, 
conceives that each of the churches 
affords an instance of a peculiar cha- 
racter, and may be made the ess 
of a distinct practical improvemént. 
Thus the church of Ephesus is cha- 
racterised by declension in religious 
fervour; that of Smyrna by perse- 
cuted piety; that of Pergamus by 
instability ; that of Thyatira, laxity 
of church discipline; that of Sar- 
dis, formality; that of Philadelphia, 
christian difiidence; that of Laodi- 
cea, spiritual. pride. Mr. Kittle 
seems to be a well-meaning man, 
who has drawn his views from writ- 
ers of acknowledged abilities, and 
states them with fairness and per- 
spicuity. 

“« Prayers; composed by two cler- 
gymen for the use, chiefly, of their 
respective parishes: in which purity 
of doctrine, and scriptural simpli- 
city of language, have been princi- 
pally consulted.” Svo. 3s. ‘The ad- 
vertisement informs us as follows: 
** For the parishioners of Ufiington 
and Shallingford the following pray- 
ers were prepared with brotherly 
love and anxiety fur their temporal 
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and eternal happiness: they are pres 
sented to them by their ministers ; 
that the may be found acceptable 
and useful, is the humble, yet de- 
vout wish of N. P. W. and T, M. 
Y.” It is enough for us to add that 
we have been equally pleased with 
the intention and execution of this 
useful little manual, which consists 
of various forms of morning and 
evening prayers, and of prayers for 
particular oceasions. 

‘“* Sermons, designed chiefly for 
the use of villages and families, By 
Thornhill Kidd.” 8vo. 8s. We are 
modestly told by the writer that this 
volume of discourses, twenty-six in 
number, and chiefly devoted to prac- 
tical subjects, was prepared for the 
press, at the’ request of various 
friends, during many months of ill- 
ness and suspension from the public 
daties of the ministry. There isa 
mixture of simplicity and animation 
in them which bas much pleased us, 
and, in our opinion, is calculated to 
answer, in no small degree, the au- 
thor’s serious and usefal intention. 

‘«¢ Nine sermons, preached in the 
years 1718-19 by the late Isaac 
Watts D. D. now first published 
from MSS. in the family of a cotem- 
porary friend, With a preface, by 
John Pye Smith D.D.” 8vo. Os, 
There seems litle doubt of the ge- 
nuineness of these discourses: the 
manuscript, indeed, is not an auto- 
graph of Dr. Watts, but of an int 
mate friend of his, the Rev. John 
Goodhal!, who seems to have copied 
them with great care and accuracy, 
Dr. Smith conjectures from the col- 
loquial forms of expression which 
frequently occur in them that they 
were delivered extemporaneously 
and taken in short hand: he ob- 
serves, however, that Dr, Wattss 
usual manner of thought and style, 


of sentiment and expression, [0- 
gether 











ber with various other charac- 
teristic features, are namerous and 
semarkable. We subjoin the sub- 
jects: I. The prayer of Christ for 
bis church. II. The Believer cruci- 
fed with Christ Ill. Christ the 
author of spiritual life. JV. The 
Believer living by faith. V. God 
the author of an effectual ministry, 
VI. Evidences of the efficacy of di- 
yine influence. VII. The carnal 
mind at enmity with Chiist. VIII. 
The nature and duty of thanksgiv- 
ing. IK. The same subject. con- 
tinued. 

Foremost among the controversial 
subjects of the current year, as con- 
nected with religion, we may men- 
tion that of catholic emancipation as 
it is usually called. The principal 
publications in favour of this sub- 
ject are Lord Somers’s ‘* Reply to 
the Protestant Letter of the right 
feverend the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter,” which letter it may be remem- 
bered by many of our readers this 
excellent prelate drew op in answer 
to his lordship’s speech in favour of 
the Irish catholics in the course of 
the discussion of the question in the 
upper house: and “ an historical 
account of the Jaws enacted against 
the catholics, both in England and 
Ireland, &c. By James Baldwin 
Brown, , Esq. of the Inner Temple.” 
8vo. Ids. which is an extended 
view of the question as already given 
by Mr. Charles Butler in his cele- 
brated pamphlet, many of the do- 
cuments slightly glanced at in the 
latter being here given in detail.— 
On the opposite side we have to no- 
tice, in the first place, the learned, 
patriotic, and admirable bishop of St. 
David's pamphlet, entitled ‘ Christ 
and not St. Peter, the rock of the 
Christian church ; and St. Paul the 
founder of the church in Britain :” 
being a second letter from the right 
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reverend prelate to the clergy of his 


diocese on “ the independence ef. 


the ancient British church on any 
foreign jurisdiction, with a post- 
script on the testimony of Clemens 
Romanus.’ Jn this elaborate and 
liberal pamphlet the bishop not only 
warmly states his objections to the 
concessions demanded by the Irish 
catholics, but boldly attacks the 
folndation of the pope’s claim to 
supremacy, by contending that * the 
Christian chu-ch was not founded 
on St. Peter, but on the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ being the 
chief corner-stone ;—that the first 
christian church was the church of 
Jerusalem, and St. James the first 
christian bishop;—that St. James 
and not St. Peter, presided at the 
first christian council;—that St. 
Paul was the first founder of the 
church of Rome ;—that the church 
of Rome was first founded as a 
christian society, during St. Paul’s 
first residence*at Rome ;—and that 
the first bishop of Rome was ap- 
pointed by the joint authority of St, 
Peter and St. Paul, after St. Paul's 
return to Rome.” After which he 
attempts to show “ that St. Paul 
preached the gospel in Britain, and 
to ascertain, as nearly as possible, 
the time of the apostle’s journey to 
Britain, on the authority of Clemens 
Romanus, Eusebius, Jerom, Theo- 
doret, and two British records ;"— 
the joint testimony and inferences of 
which render the assumed fact, in 
in our 6pinion, profalle, though we 
cannot, with this highlf esteemed 
prelate, bring ourselves to believe 
that they completely establish it, 
Dr. Haggitt’s ‘*‘ Conduct and pre- 
tensions of the Roman Catholics, 
considered in a letter to the free- 
holders of Oxfordshire,” is also en- 
titled to attention on the same side 
of the question, It contains the sub- 

stance 
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stance of a speech prepared against 
the Oxford county meeting upon 
the subject, but which from some 
cause or other was not then de- 
livered. . Without entering into an 
analysis for which we have not room, 
we have no hesitation in declaring 
ft to be an able and energetic ad- 
dress, challenging, from its perspi- 
cuity and force of argument, the at- 
tention of both parties. We have 
also received an anonymous pam- 
phlet that is worthy of notice, en- 
titled ** A Full View of the Catho- 
lic Question—by,. a Country Gen- 
tleman ;” who takes a pretty large 
field, and endeavours to show, both 
from principle and experience, that 
the claims of the Roman Catholics 
rest on no foundation of right or 
justice ; and offers a seply to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr, Pitt's pledge, the prince's 
pledge, Mr. Burke's authority, and 
most of the popular arguments: in 
many parts of which, however, not- 
withstanding we adinit that he has 
well studied the subject, we can by, 
no means concur with him in opi- 
nion. 

The institution of the Frble So- 
ciety has been prolific in tract*pro- 
duced by its provincial ramifications, 
containing lists of speeches delivered 
on their respective anniversaries. 
Many of these display considerable 
eloquence ; but we are afraid that 
the greater number are the laboured 
productions of persons anxious for 
an opportunity of acting the orator, 
and of disemboguing in public, the 
contents they have privately and 
with much exertion committed to 
their memories. The chief point of 
controversy has been as to the ¢ Xpe- 
diency of more openly unfolding the 
doctrines of the bible to (he Indian 
peninsula : and itisnow well kuown 
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that upon this point they have suc. 
ceeded by a clause specially intros 
duced into the projected act for a 
renewal of the East India Company’s 
charter. One of the objections start- 
ed against the Institution in its home 
department has, in our opinion, been 
completely surmounted by the esta- 
blishment of a ‘ Common Prayer 
Book and Homily Society,” by anasso- 
ciation of many of its supporters who 
are members of our national church; 
upon the plan and principles of which 
a sermon was preached by Mr. Cun- 
ningham at Christchurch, Newgate 
Street, May 6, 1813, and has since 
beep published. We are sorry to 
perceive that something like a dis- 
pute has taken a place between a 
few, though we apprehend only a 
few, of the more active members of 
the Bible Society and the catholics, 
on the subject of distributing the 
bible among the poorer of the latter 
community. The catholic clergy, 
it seems, are ready to allow it, 
and have been preparing for the 
purpose, out of their own funds, 
the Douay text, containing occa- 
sional comments explanatory of their 
own doctrines. This we well know 
cannot be done by the Bible Society, 
as being totally contrary to their 
first principle: but we see no good 
reason why any members of the in- 
stitution should oppose its being 
done by the catholics themselves: it 
would be best indeed that the poorer 
catholics should have the bible with- 
out note or comment of any kind; 
but it is better that they should have 
it with the proposed notes than not 
at all: for when the practice has 
once become established it will be 
far more easy to introduce the for- 
mer; while the comments, by as- 
suming a tangible shape, may be 
easily replied to, wherever erroneous. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL, 


Comprising Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy, Physiology, Optics, Astronomy, » 


Meteorology, Geography, Paleology. 


N commencing this chapter, as 

usual, with the department of 
medicine, we shall first notice the 
“Medical Transactions, published 
by the College of Physicians in Lon- 
don, Volume IV.” 8vo. pp, 415. 
Itis now within four years of hg'f 
a century since the royal college 
commenced their literary career, 
their first volume of transactions 
having been submitted to the pub- 
lic in 1767; so that the present 
isonly the third production of this 
kind to which the half century be- 
fore us has given birth; the grave 
and learned court having, within a 
fraction, doubled the Horatian rule, 
and allowed themselves, vpon an 
average, not nine years, but nearly 
twice nine years for each volume of 
their transactions. In truth, it might 
have been much longer, if we may 
credit public report, before this 
fourth proof of their talents had been 
exhibited, provided they’ had not 
been goaded on by an accidental 
stimulus. Our readers are by this 
time well acquainted with the ex- 
istence of a literary institution withjn 
the precincts of this. metropolis, 
which has embodied itself under 
the name of the ‘* Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of Loudon ;” an 
offset, indeed, from the old Me- 

al Society of London; but 
Which, since its separation and in- 

ndent existence, has exhibited 
a much greater degree of activity 


than either the College of Physi- 
_ 1813. 


cians, or the parent society from 
which it immediately emaned; and 
which, unquestionably, ranks‘amidst 
its members, many of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians and surgeons 
of the metropolis. This infant estas 
blishmenc, although only in its se« 
venth or eighth year, has already 
published three volumes of valuable 
materials, and with a laudable thirst 
after increasing honour and reputa~ 
tion, applied not long since to the 
crown for a charter of incorpora- 
tion, The report is that his ma- 
jesty’s law officers, with the greatest 
propriety, consulted upon this occas 
sion, the Royal College of Physi- 
cians as to the expediency of advising 
his majesty to accede to the request, 
and particularly as to any chance of 
its trenching upon the long esta- 
blisbed honour and dignity of ‘the 
college: it is added that antece- 
dently-to this consultation the new 
society had great reason to expect a 
favourable reply; but that his ma- 
jesty has since been advised to with- 
hold his gracious assent. The mem- 
bers of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society have dropped occasional bints 
at the severity of this exclusive sys- 
tem, and especially on the part of a 
body, which at that time, had for 
nearly half a century, been ouly 
known to the great republic of let- 
ters, as the parent of two volumes 
of transactions, independently of two 
or three editions of their Pharma~ 
copeia; and we are given to undefe 
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stand that it is in some degree, with 
a view of rebutting this contumely 
that the college has harnessed itself 
for another circle of labour, and has 
produced the work before us. 

In the articles of which the work 
is composed it evinces a various 
and multiform character: the chief 
contributors are Dr. Bailey, who has 
given three papers, two on hydro- 
cephalus, and one on a peculiar in- 
crease in the pulsation of the aorta 
in the epigastric region, which has 
occasionally been mistaken for an 
aneurism; Dr. Latham, the presi- 
dent, whe has furnished not less than 
five papers, tlie subjects of which 
are tetanus, abdominal tumours of a 
particular cast, and spurious angina 
pectoris; Dr. Heberden, who has 
presented three papers, one on nyc- 
tolopia, one on a supposed variety 
of scurvy, and one “on the mor- 
tality of London,” which the learned 
writer calculates, from Dr. Price's 
principles, at ove and a small fraction 
an thirty for the year; Dr. Powell, 
who has given an article on the be- 
neficial internal use of nitrat of sil- 
ver in certain convulsive cases, espe- 
cially of chorea, and another on the 
prevalence of insanity at different 

riods, in which he apprehends 
that this dreadful disease has of late 
gained ground, though not in any 
very great degree; Dr. P. Warren, 
who has contributed a description of 
two cases of diabetes mellitus suc- 
cessfully treated by opium, the dose 
in the one instance being twelve and 
in the other twenty grains in four 
and twenty hours; and who has 
also contributed an equally valuable 
paper on headachs which arise from 
a defective action of the digestive 
oy. The whole number of ar- 
ticles is twenty-five ; the last being 
the well known report of the col- 
lege upon the subject of vaccination ; 
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and which could scarcely, we think, 
have been thus reprinted after so 
late and general a Circulation, if 
there had not been a palpable want 
of matter to render the volume of a 
respectable thickness. Many of the 
papers are valuable, some of them 
of considerable merit; but, as a 
whole, the volume has not answered 
our expectation; nor, as we are 
given to undertand, that of the 
public. 

** Medico-Chirurgical Transac- 
tions: published by the Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London.” 
Vol. IV. The activity of this ris- 
ing society continues undiminished. 
It now appears able to contribute a 
volume of useful matter annually ; 
and the present falls in no respect 
short of those which have preceded it. 
The number of articles are twenty- 
five, besides a short supplement, The 
names of the contributors are 4s fol- 
lows: W.-Ferguson, Esq. Edward 
Percival, M.D. Dublin. John 
Mitchell, Esq. Kingston. Colin 
Chisholme, M.D. John Postock, 
M. D. Liverpool. Thomas Martin, 
Esq. Reigate. Alexander Denmark, 
M. D. Haslar Hospital. Sir Gilbert 
Blane, Bart. M.D. James Wooa- 
rop, Esq. communicated by Dr. 
Roget. A.C. Hutchinson, M. D. 
Deal. B.C. Brodie, Esq. Benya- 
min Travers, Esq. Mr. Hodgson, 
Lewes. S. Barnes, Esq. Exeter. 
Thomas Chevalier, Esq. Mr. Freyer. 
Stamford. Charles Bell, Esq. Mr. 
Stewart. John Yellowly, M. D. 
Astley Cooper, Esq. Of these, se- 
veral writers have furnished two or 
more papers ; but we perceive, with 
some surprise, that the society '$ 
much more indebted for productions 
to friends orstrangers than to itsowa 
members; for, of the twenty hve 
numbers before us, only niné ap- 


pear to have been actually uae 
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by the latter, while not less than 
sixteen are communications from 
foreign hands through the medium 
of members. 

« An Introduction to Medical Li- 
ter2ture, including a system of prac- 
tical Nosology—together with de- 
tached essays—by Thomas Young, 
M.D.F R. and L.S &c.” Our gene- 
ral remarks upon a pretty close at- 
tention to this volume, are that the 
learned author writes rather from his 
reading and reasoning than from his 
practice. Yet his reading has been 
comprehensive, and his reasoning is 
for the most part sound, acute, and 
well worthy of attention : ave have 
been much pleased with the work, 
and warmly recommend it to gene- 
ral perusal. It contains a prelimi- 
nary essay on the study of’ physic ; 
aphorisms relating to classification ; 
introduction to medical literature ; 
chemical tables ; sketch of animal 
chemistry ; remarks on the measure- 
ment of minute particles ; essay on 
the medical effects of climates. 
There is certainly more science, but 
we think. less simplicity in the 
nosology here proposed than in Dr. 
Cullen's, if we except his class of 
locales, which Cullen bas employed 
asa sort of rubbish-drawer, to re- 
ceive whatever would not enter into 
his first three classes. We like 
moreover the uniformity of employ- 
ing Greek terms as the designations 
of the primary divisions. But Dr. 
Young has made them unnecessarily 
formidable in length by bis frequent 
use of the Greek rapa (para) asa 
prefix, and might, in our opinion, in 
a few instances, have been more 
definite in his radicals. Taga is not 
always used by the Greek writers in 
the same sense; sometimes importing 
Vieinity, as the parotid glands, or 
“those near the organ of the ear ;” 
Paronychia, ‘ an abscess near the 


finger-nail :” at other times morbid 
affection, as paracensis, * defective 
hearing ;’ parag/ossa, ‘ enlargement 
of the tongue :’ our author, however, 
shows:a disposition to confine it to 
the latter sense, and to employ it in 
this sense constantly : and hence he 
has exchanged Cullen's term Neua 
roses, for Paraneurismi; his Pyrexie, 
for Parhemasie ; His Cacheria, for 
Pareccrises ; most of his Locales, for 
Paramorphia. For ourselves, we see 
no reason for retaining the preposi« 
tion in any of these ; for, allowing its 
confinement to the sense of morbid 
action, it is not necessary to be per- 
petually employing it, or even toem- 
ploy it at all as a classific prefix in a 
work expressly devoted to nosology, 
or the doctrine of diseases; for the 
radicals of themselves must as essen- 
tially import diseased action, as 
though united to a_ preposition 
directly significative of it; and 
hence we cannot but prefer Dr. 
Cullen’s simple . Neuroses to Dr. 
Young's Paraneurismi. And in 
truth were the para necessary for 
the class, it must be equaily neces- 
sary for the order, the genus, the 
species, the variety; and hence 
every nosological term throughout 
the entire arrangement should com- 
mence with it, We have upon the 
whole been much pleased with Dr. 
Young's table of medical books for 
the use of the student, and his in- 
genious method of appreciating their 
relative value by a variation in the 
typographical characters in which 
they are printed ; the more import- 
ant being given in capitals; the li- 
brary books distinguished by an 
asterisk ; and those of less or only 
local value by italics. We. have 
also glanced with much approbation 
at his detached essays; particularly 
that ‘fon the Medical Effects of 
Climates ;” and, in closing, cannot 
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ence more avoid recommending the 
volume to al! the practitioners of the 
healing art, as admirably entitled to 
an attentive perusal. 

“ A Treatise on Febrile Dis- 
eases ; including the various species 
of fever, and all diseases attended 
with fever. By A. P. Wilson Phillip, 
M.D.” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. This work 
has sufficient merit to have called 
for a new edition, in which the 
author has made a few useful alter- 
ations. The basis of his arrange- 
ment is derived from Cullen ; though 
he admits of a few variations; bis 
general division is into idiopathic and 
symptomatic fevers. The descrip- 
tions are clear, and the treatment 
rather practical than theorétical or 
novel. 

«« Cases of Hydrophobia ; includ- 
ing Dr. Schoolbred’s and Mr. Ty- 
mon's successful Cases ; with some 
Observations on the nature and 
seat of the Disease. By J. O’Don- 
nel, M.D. 8vo. 2s." The In- 
dian cases and practice are now 
known to every one: they are well 
worthy of being borne in mind, and 
of being tried in our northern la- 
titudes: but the question is by no 
means settled; and the pamphlet 
before us, though full of these cases, 
and enlarged by the introduction of 
two others that fell under the care 
of the writer, and proved fatal, con- 
tains no new fact, or even opinion of 
importance. 

«« An Appendix to an Inquiry into 
the present state of Surgey; by the 
late Thomas Kirkland, M.D. in 
which the removal of Obstruction 
and Inflammation in particular in- 
stances, with the causes, nature, 
distinctions, and cure of ulcers, is 
considered. Taken from his MS.S. 
with a Preface, Introduction, Notes, 
&c. By James Kirkland, Surgeon,” 
Sve. The author is well known 
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for his “‘ Medical Sur ” te 
which the volume before ae 8 offer- 
ed as an accompaniment. The 
disease of ulcer is here rendered 


- unnecessarily complex by a too great 


variety of divisions and subdivisions, 
but it lays a basis for many occasional 
remarks of much practical value, 

“‘ A Treatise on the Diseases and 
organic Lesions of the Heart and 
Great Vessels: by J. N. Corvisart, 
M.D. &c. Translated from the 
French, by C. H. Hebb.” 8vo, 
10s. 6d. This volume developes a 
fearful list of local maladies, some 
of which, however, we hope are 
rather igaginary or speculative, than 
real or practical. The whole range 
of diseases belonging to the human 
system are comprised in Cullen's 
method under four classes : those of 
the heart alone are here made to 
occupy five; of which the following 
is the arrangement. J. Class. Dis- 
eases of the membraneous coverings 
of the heart. II. Those of its mus- 
cular substance. III. ‘Those of its 
tendinous and fibrous parts, IV. 
Those ‘** which affect at the same 
time several ¢isswes of the heart.” 
V. Aneurisms of the aorta. Some 
of the remarks are solid and judici- 
ous; but there is throughout the 
whole too much scholastic ramifica- 
tion and partition. 

‘Outlines of Comparative Ana- 
tomy, intended principally for the 
use of Students, By Andrew Fyfe.” 
8vo. 8s. This is intended as a con- 
tinuation of a former work by the 
same writer. He bas abandoned the 
system of Linnéus for those of Cu- 
vier and Blumenbach, between whom 
he seems to be in a kind of equipoise ; 
and hence his zoological divisions as- 
sume the following order: mamin4- 
lia—birds — reptiles — fishes—mol- 
lusca—crustacea—insects --worms~- 


goophytes. We cannot but strongly 
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ebject to this linsey-woolsey lan- 

, which is neither wholly 
Greck, Latin, nor English, but com- 
posed partly of the one and partly 
of the other. There is also an oc- 
casional inaccuracy of style, which 
we still less expected in a book of 
science designed for the use of stu- 
dents. ‘Thus the author, in his de- 
scription of the brain, tells us first 
of all that belonging to it ‘* there 
are certain peculiarities whieh dis- 


tinguish the brain of a/l other ani- . 


mals from that of man: these con- 
sist chiefly in its being wuch smaller 
in prop rtion to the body, and also 
tothe cersbe!laum and spinal mar- 
row, but particularly to the nerves 
arisiny from it.” And having hid 
down 'he-e distinctions as applicable 
to a// mammals compared with man, 
he immetiately proceeds to tell us 
“that there are various animals to 
Which severat of them will not 
apply; that some ot the ape and 
mouse kind (hind) equa/ man in the 
proportion of the size of the brain, 
and ceriain birds surpass him.” Mr. 
Fyte very properly recommends the 
student to consult the works from 
which he has derived the informa- 
tion contained in the present sketch ; 
these are now well and widely 
known through our own country, 
both in thei o-iginal tongues, and 
from the able translstions which 
have been given of them. To these 
Mr. Fyfe has added observations 
from Munro, and a few other zooto- 
mists; but we do not. find much 
which is not contained in Cuvier and 
Blumenbach. 

“Theory of Apparitions ; by John 
Ferriar, M D. 8vo.” This is an 
interesting subject: Dr. Ferriar is 
adisbeliever in the fact ; conceiving 
every story to which it has given rise 
to be the work of imagivation, and 
every instance appealed to, to be a 


non-entity. He resolves the pha- 

nomena into secondary impressions, 

produced from sdme accidental. 
cause, after the external object, and 

the primary impression itself have 

withdrawn; he consequently deno- 

minates apparitions spectrad ime 

pressions, We can neither admit 
the term or the hypothesis. Im- 
pressions in every instance, and 

vDpon every system of metaphysics, so 
far as we are acquainted with the 
science, are objective or sudjective, 
using this latter word in the sense 
in which it bas of late been ge- 
nerally, and with much conveni- 
ence, employed on the continent ; 
or in the languege of Mr. Locke, 
they are primary ideas of sensation 
o1 of reflection ; but spectral imepres- 
sions, as here explained, are no pri- 
mary ideas at all; they are neither 
directly objective nor directly sbb- 
jective ; they are mere accidents dee 
pendant upon a morbid action of the 
visual organ or funetion. We as 
much object to the theory : because 
it by no means applies to eleven 
cases out of twelve, even admitting it 
to apply to the twelfth, It is pos- 
sible that various instances have 
been mere phantasms or deceptions 
produced, as all of them are here 
supposed to be produced, by a dis- 
eased action of the optic sense; but 
this is to suppose that the appari- 
tion is only cognizable by this sense, 
and by this sense as belonging to an 
individual: and consequently must 
be relinquisbed, whenever the ears, 
touch, or other senses have offered a 
concurrent testimony, or the spectre 
has. been equally surveyed by diffe- 
rent persons at the same time: for 
it is somewhat too much to contend 
gratuitously that a// the senses. of 
a single individual, and still more so 
that al/ those of a collective body of 
individuals, should have been equally 
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the subjects of disease and delusion, 
Either therefore all the histories of 
theseextraordinary phenomena must 
be flatly denied, upon adequate and 
counter-evidence, or a d fferent and 
more general explanation must be 
given of them ; unless we admit not 
only the possible, but the actual, 
existence of them on paiticular occa- 
sions. 

“ An Examination of the Impos- 
ture of Ann Moore, called the tast- 
ing Woman of Tuibury ; illustrated 
by remarks ‘on other cases of real 
and pretended abstinence. By Alex- 
ander Henderson, M. D.”—** A full 
Exposure of Ann Moore, the pre- 
tended fasting Woman of Tutbury.” 
We unite these in their present 
order, because they relate to the 
same subject, and exemplify each 
other. It is now well known to 
almost every one that the person 
here referred to, pretended a few 

ears since, to have a power of liv- 
ing without taking any sustenance 
whatever, whether solid or liquid; 
that abont seven years ago she felt 
or expressed a great dithculty of 
deglutition, in consequence of which 
she first diminished her usual quan- 
tity of solid food, then of liquid 
food, and afterwards asserted that 
she took no food of any kind, and 
pretended to continue in this total 
privation of nutriment for a period 
of two years, her strength a little, 
though only a little decaying, while 
the faculties of her mind continued 
as strong as ever. ‘Jo determine 
whether there was any imposition in 
the case, several gentlemen tormed 
themselves into a party in Septem- 
ber, 1808, for the purpose of minute. 
ly watching her by night and by 
day for a fortnight. They con- 
tinued this system of vigilance for 
sixteen days; anci with al! their at- 
tention could not, or at least did 
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not, perceive any thing conveyed to 
her, whilst, nevertheless, her usual 
vigour of body and mind exhibited 
ne rednetion, The fasting woman 
of Tutbury was hence regarded as a 
new wonler of the world; nobod 
travelled through Staffordshire or 
nevr it Without paying his respects 
to her, and seldom without leaving 
some pecuniary mark of attention. 
Among other persons she was visited 
by Dr. Henderson, who ventured to 
deviate from the common opinion, 
to regard the woman as an im- 
postor, and to suspect that the 
party by whom she had been watch- 
ed had been deceived. He chietly 
judged fron the general appear- 
ance of her person ; from her sus- 
taining the usual eliminations of 
perspiration, alvine discharges, and 
other excretions and secretions ; from 
former attempts at imposition by 
the same person, and from similar 
attempts by others. His pamphlet, 
which is wei] drawn up, gives us his 
reasons for discrediting the reality 
of Ann Moore's story. ‘I have 
thus,” says he, ‘* collected a suih- 
cient body of evidence to show that 
that there are no solid grounds for 
believing that the order of nature is 
subverted in the person of Aon 
Moore; but, on the contrary, that 
there is every reason to consider her 
abstinence as feigned, and to de- 
nounce her as an artful impostor. 
That she may be partially diseased, 
and that she may subsist on small 
quantities of food I will not venture 
todeny ; but that she does eat, and 
drink, and sleep, will, L imagine, be 
allowed by all who peruse the fore- 
going statement; and indeed must 
be apparent to every person of com- 
ron discernment who witnesses her 
present condition.” 
The remarks contained in Dr. 
Henderson's pamphlet inducecmany 
genuemen 
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gentlemen in the neighbourhood to 
institute a second, and if possible 
more scrupulous watch; and ac- 
cordingly in the month of the en- 
suing April the fasting woman was 
exposed to another course of trial, 
poder circumstances in which it was 
impossible for the minutest article 
to be conveyed to her without the 
knowledge of her attendants, who 
performed their office by rotation. 
The second of the two pamphlets 
before us gives us the result of this 
ulterior experiment, anid completely 
confirms Dr. Henderson’s suspicions. 
The fasting woman sustained no 
great inconvenience, from the total 
abstinence to which she was hereby 
reduced during nearly the whole of 
the first week. ‘Towards the close 
of it, however, this rigid forbearance 
from all nutriment produced a fever 
which kept continually increasing, 
* Parched with thirst, she requested 
the watch to give her cloths dipped 
in vinegar and water, which they 
did, and with these she ke pt wetting 
her mouth and tongue. The watch, 
in general, wrung out the cloths be- 
fore they were given to her; but 
Mr. Wright, surgeon, of Derby, 
being desirous of obtaining ocular 
proot ot her ability toswallow, gave 
her a cloth without wringing out. 
This she greedily put into her mouth, 
and he plainly saw the act of deglu- 
tition.” On the eighth day she was 
exceedingly distressed. Her pulse 
had increased till it had amounted 
toa hundred and forty-five in a mi- 
bute. So far was she reduced on 
the ninth day that she became in 
danger of expiring. Yet though her 
pulse, at one wrist had entirely 
ceased, and at the other seemed 
drawn to a thread, it was with the 
greatest dithculty that she could be 
brought to confess the iimposture 
which she had practised. ‘* She is 





now,” says the narrator, “ sixty-four 
years of age; and must, when 
young, have been considered as 
possessing some share of personal 
charms. Her eyes have a particular 
penetrating keenness indicative of 
her mind. Her neighbours now 
declare that she has been seen by 
them walking in the street by moon- 
light; that they have charged her 
with it, but she persuaded them that 
it was her apparition. Amongst all 
the impostors that have ever offered 
themselves to the public, perhaps 
none were ever more capable ot act- 
ing their part than this woman, 
During the first watch, (of sixteen 
days) she contrived so well as to de. 
ceive every one, and it is said that 
she was better in health at the end 
of the time than when the exami- 
nation was first established. On the 
whole, though this woman is a base 
impostor with respect to her pre 
tence of total abstinence from all 
food whatever, liquid or solid, yet 
she can, perhaps, endure the privas 
tion of solid food longer than any 
other person. It is thought by those 
best acquainted with her that she 
existed on a mere trifle, and that 
trom hence arose the temptation to 
say that she did not take any thing, 
If therefore any of her friends could 
have conveyed a bottle of water te 
her, unseen by the watch, and she 
could have occasionally drunk out of 
it, little doubt is entertained but that 
she would have gone through the 
month's trial with credit, The daugh- 
ter says that her mother’s princi; ad 


food is tea, and there is reason to bee 


lieve this to be true.” This last pa- 
ragraph is loosely written: taking 
it, however, as it is intended, the 
case remains almost as e¢xtraordie 
nary sifce the discovery of the im- 
posture as before ; for the result of 
the observations amounts to this, that 
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Ann Moore is not capable indeed 
of living without any kind of nou- 
rishment, liquid or solid, as she as- 
serted of herself; but that, in the 
opinion of those who detected this 
untruth, she is actually capable of 
subsisting on less nutriment than 
any other person, and requires no- 
thing more for her support than an 
occasional draught of pure water. 

** History of James Mitchel, a 
boy born blind and deaf, with an ac- 
count of the operation performed for 
the recovery of his sight. By James 
Wardrop, F. R.S. Ed.” 4to. p. 52. 
Most of our readers are, perhaps, 
already acquainted, in some degree, 
with this most interesting case of 
physiology and metaphysics from 
Mr. Dugald’s Stuart’s previous ac- 
count, as published in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Transactions. The boy 
was born totally deaf, and almost to- 
tally blind ; and consequently had no 
other senses with which to acquire 
a knowledge of external objects or 
an external world than the three 
senses of smell, taste, and touch. 
Yet with these, and especially with 
the first and last, he appears to have 
acquired a very considerable degree 
of accuracy with respect to the na- 
ture and qualities of objects in ge- 
neral: while, at the same time, not- 
withstanding every attention was 
paid to his mora] education by his 
father, a worthy clergyman, and an 
elder sister, who seems to bave de- 
voted a considerable portion of her 
time t6 him, he dogs not appear, at 
the age of eighteen, to have had any 
idea of a being superior to himself, 
and consequently of any religious 
feeling ; nor does he appear, upon 
the death of this most excellent fa- 
ther, to have evinced any kind of 
moral feeling. Which equally de- 
termines by an experimentum erucis 
the absurdity of the old Cartesian 


doctrine of innate ideas and practical 
principles; and of the new Scottish 
doctrine (we refer to the theory of 
Common Sense) of a mora! instinct 
underived from, and total!y indepen. 
dent of mental reason and comoreal 
sensation.—We have just. observed 
thet the sense of Smeil was an organ 
on which he mainly depended for 
information. By this power he 
chiefly ascertzined and disiinguished 
persons. ** He appeared,’ says Mr. 
Wardrop, ** to know his relations 
and intimate friends by smelling 
them very slightly, and he, at once, 
detected strangers. 1t was difficult, 
however, to asceriain at what dis- 
tance he could distinguish people by 
this sense; but, from what I was 
able to observe, he appeared to be 
able to do so at a considerable dis- 
tance from the object. this. was 
particularly striking whee a person 
entered the room, us he seemed to 
be aware of this before he could de- 
rive information from any other 
sense than that of sme!l.—When a 
stranger approached him, he eagerly 
began to touch some part of the 
body, coramonly taking hold of his 
arm, which he beld near his nose, 
and after two or three strong inspi- 
rations through the nostrils he ap- 
peared to form a decided opinion 
concerning him, If it was favour- 
able, he shewed a disposition to be- 
come more intimate, examined more 
minutely his dress, and expressed, 
by his countenance, more or less sa- 
tisfaction ; but if it happened to be 
unfavourable, he suddenly went otf 
to a distance, with expressions of 
carelessness or of disgust.” — His 
sense of touch was resorted to in 
nearly an equal degree, and appears 
to have been carried to a very high 
pitch of perfection. “ With respect 
to the other means which were em- 


ployed to communicate to him in- 
formation, 
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formation, and which he employed 
to communicate his desires and feel- 
ings to others, these were ingenious 
aud simple. His sister, under whose 
management he chiefly was, had 
contrived signs addressing his organs 
of touch, by which she could con- 
trol him, and regulate his conduct. 
On the other hand he, by his ges- 
tures, could express his wishes and 
desires. His sister employed various 
modes of holding his arm, and pat- 
ting him on the head and shoulders, 
to express consent and different de- 
grees of approbation. She signified 
time by shutting his eye-lids and 
putting down his head; which, 
done once, meant one night. He 
expressed his wish to go to bed by 
reclining his head; he distinguished 
me (Mr. Wardrop is celebrated as 
an oculist) by touching his eyes, 
and many workmen by imitating 
their different employments. When 
he wished for food he pointed to his 
mouth, or to the place where the 
provisions were usually kept.” It 
must, at first sight, seem singular 
that he should have expressed a pe- 
culiar love for finery: but his eyes 
appear to have had a slight glimmer- 
ing of colours, and hence gaudy 
hues may be reasonably supposed to 
have produced the greatest degree of 
pleasure. It was proposed by Mr. 
Wardrop to extract the cataract of 
the right eye, and the operation was 
attempted, but from his great re- 
sistance it did not perfectly succeed, 
and was, in effect, exchanged for 
that of couching or depression: a 
certain proportion of vision was 
hereby obtained for a short time, 
but unfortunately it has not proved 
permanent, the opake lens, instead 
of being absorbed, having again 
risen and covered the pupil. It is 
proposed to attempt improving his 
sight by a second operation of a dif- 
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ferent kind. He is now under the 
patronage of Mr. Dugald. Stuart, 
who will unquestionably pay every 
possible attention to bis education 
and further acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

** An Essay on the Philosophy, 
Study, and Use of Natural History, 
By Charles Fothergill.” Syo. §s, 
In the title, and still more so in the 
body of this work, the writer might 
have been more intelligible if he had 
been move sparing of his words; for 
we have too often to hunt through a 
wood of terms for a few concealed 
ideas, and not always with a sofh- 
cient remuneration tor the trouble 
of the chase. What Mr. Fothergill 
means by the philosophy of Natural 
History as distinct from its study and 
use we confess ourselves at a loss to 
determine, for it strikes us pretty 
forcibly that the two last terms are 
included in the first, for the philoso- 
phy of Natural History necessarily 
embraces its s‘udy and points out its 
use. he author has employed the 
words Natural History in the most 
extensive sense of the term Physie- 
logy, and hence comprises under it 
the science of mind, or an extensive 
part of metaphysics, as well as that 
of lody. The term physics, we 
know, has been thus employed, both 
among the best Greek and modern 
philosophers, though it is not gene- 
rally thus employed in the present 
day ; but we are not aware of any 
authority for giving the same ex- 
tended range to the term Natural 
History. Such, however, being Mr. 
Fothergill’s interpretation of the 
term, we have the following account 
of volition and necessity. ‘ The will, 
or the power of volition, can scarcely 
be deemed a distinct faculty; if its 
existence, which is denied by the 
necessarians, is to be allowed at all ; 
since it cannot act independently of 
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some other quality of the mind. 
Though volition, under ditferent li- 
mitations, seems to be possessed by 
all animals, yet perhaps in none, 
not even in man, does it amount to 
absolyte free-will; nor has it ever 
been clearly defined. It is quite 
plain that an impression must already 
be received on the mind, or an idea 
be presented to it, before any thing 
can be willed concerning it. This 
truth is sufficient to convince us that 
the faculty of volition, if it be one, 
is extremely limited. I should ra- 
ther define it as the presiding, di- 
recting, regulating power of the 
mind, which, though not able to 
prevent the admission of impressions 
or ideas, could determine and regu- 
late the attention towards them who 
received, suppressing it towards 
those that were (are) painful, and 
continuing it towards those that 
were (are) agreeable. I should pre- 
fer such a definiiion to one that 
could rank the power of volition 
equal with what we imagine to con- 
stitute free-will in its fullest extent.” 

We are atraid there is no small 
portion of the palpable obscure in 
this illustrative explanation. First 
the author doubts whether the will 
can be, properly speaking, a distinct 
faculty or quality of the mind; next 
he asserts positively, that it is nota 
distmet faculty or quality, because 
he coincides with the necessarians 
that 2¢ cannot act independently of 
some other quality of the mind. It 
is then said to be possessed by all 
animals, yet in none of them does 
this wid? amount to free-wil/, But 
wid that is not free is no will at all; 
for we can have no idea of willing 
separate from that of freedom :—the 
two ideas being ideas of necessary 
connexion. The author then begins 
to allow once more that the will 
may be a faculty of the mind, 


though he still positively asserts j¢ 
to be extremely limited; and having 
satisfactorily settled this point, he 
instantly proceeds to declare that 
this extremely limited faculty ex- 
tends its control over all the func. 
tions of the mind ; and this secon. 
dary quality, which cannot act inde- 
pendently of some other quality, is 
the lord paramount of every other 
quality, the presiding, directing, and 
regulating power of the sensory, 
What Mr. Fothergill means by the 
admission of ideas or impressions, we 
do not exactly know; but the ex. 
pression evidently hints that he has 
imbibed a belief that zdeas or 7” pres- 
sions, er both (if he mean them to 
be regarded as distinct from each 
other) exist without the mind, and 
form a part of the external world; 
but whether with Aristotle he con- 
siders them as phantasms, with Epi- 
curus as zdo/a or species, or with Des 
Cartes as notional resemb/ances, he has 
given us no information whatever. 
The consecutive passage is to the 
same effect, only that it appears to 
be given in loose, we had almost 
said dissolute poeiry, a sort of versi 
scioltt, as the Italians call it, or 2u- 
meris lege solutis, as if night, per- 
haps, -be classed by Horace. “ If 
there were no presiding or regulat- 
ing power over the mind, to what a 
a state of confusion and chaos would 
it be reduced ! being able neither to 
resist the adwzassion of ideas, nor to 
arrange and govern them whem re- 
ceived, it would be in a state of na- 
tural and terrible insanity: (q. 1 
not natural insanity a newly dis- 
covered species of mania not yet 
described, or even arranged by no- 
sologists ?) “ myriads of ideal forms 
would instantly rise before the trou- 
bied soul, and whirl in maddening 
groups, in ten thousand strange and 


trighttul combinations, till all was, 
(could 
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(would be) dark and horrible, and 
the sleep of death fall (would fall) 
upon the denighted sufferer!” We 
suppose Mr. Fothergill bad just been 
reading Milton’s account of Satan's 
journey from Hell-gate, through the 
dreary realms of Chaos to the con- 
fines of creation—a 


hoary deep, a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breadth 
and heicht, 
And time and place are lest; where eldest 
night 
And Chaos, ancestors of natures, hold 
Eternal anarchy amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, aud by confusion stand. 


Mr Fothergill, however, is more in- 
teliigible and agreeable in the spe- 
cimens of the curious and diversified 
powers possessed by different ani- 
mals, which he bas selected from 
preceding physiologists: a few of 
which we could, nevertheless, have 
spared, as being disproved by later 
observations. Nor can we avoid re- 
marking that we have the same con- 
fusion of ideas running through the 
separate faculties of sensation, in- 
stinct, and intelligence, which we 
have had so often to notice in the 
labours of other physiologists, We 
do not so much t laine the author, 
however, upon this subject, because 
the error is common :--the distinc- 
tion has, indeed, been pointed out, 
and the respective seats and powers 
of these separate faculties elearly 
distinguished in two series of lec- 
tures given, during the two last win- 
ters, at one of the public Institu- 
tions of this metropolis, but we are 
not aware of any printed book to 
which we can, at present, refer our 
readers for satisfactory information 
upon the subject. 

«© The seat of vision determined ; 
and by the discovery of a new func- 
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tion in the organ a foundation laid 
for explaining its mechanism, and 
the various phenomena, on princi- 
ples hitherto unattempted. By An- 
drew Horn.” 8vo. price 8s. 6d. Mr. 
Horn is a modest writer, who ap- 
pears to have pursued a very diffi- 
cult subjeet in retirement, and con- 
siderably from the resources of his 
own mind, with little aid from books. 
He however writes with no small des 
gree of originality, and gives us ideas 
that are often worth possessing, 
though in some instances, a more exs 
tended knowledge of optical science 
as it bas been elaborated of late 


years, weuld have corrected a few 


trivial mistakes, and rendered the 
whole more explhecit. 

The eye is a natural acromatic 
instrument, or camera obscura, in 
which the pictures of external ob- 
jects are painted upon the retina, by 
rays introduced through the apere 
ture of the pupil. The pictures 
thus introduced, however, appear 
upon the retina in an inverted 
form, agreeably to the laws of op- 
tics, in conseq ence of their refrace 
tion in the different humours of the 
eye through which they pass before 
they reach the retina; and it is now 
therefore the common belief of op- 
tical philosophers, that all external 
objects are actually perceived by the 
mind in an order directly the reverse 
of that in which they exist in na- 
ture, and that it is habit alone which 
enables the mind to correct the des 
ceit or erroneous representation, and 
to apply the idea of the upper part 
to that which in the picture consti- 
tutes the lower, and the idea of 
right to that which, in like manner, 
constitutes the left. There has ne- 


vertheless been much reluctance in 
acceding to this doctrine, and the 
little volume before us, which is 


only intended as a sketch of a larger 
performance 
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performance upon the same subject, 
attempts to remove the difficulty by 
a new, and certainly an ingenious 
hypothesis, which is built upon the 
idea that the retina itself, or interior 
tunic of the eye, produces an addi- 
tional reflection like the polished 
surface of a mirror or a looking 
glass, and thus naturally restores the 
object presented to the perception 
of the mind to its natural arrange- 
ment and order, The author also 
supposes that the retina answers, at 
the same time, the purpose of a 
sheath to the base of the optic 
nerve, which it covers, in the same 
manner as the cuticle answers the 
purpose of a sheath to the true 
skin; and that the nervous base in 
the former instance, like the true 
skin in the latter, would without 
such protecting or softening involu- 
crum, be rendered acutely painful 
from the approach of its natural sti- 
muli, His epinion upon both these 
subjects, however, we wivst give in 
his own words. ‘ Anatomists,” says 
he, ‘ have shewn us that the optic 
nerve possesses two principal tunics 
that envelope iis mednilary sub- 
stance ; the exterior, derived from 
the dura mater, which forms, by its 
expansion, the-sclerotic coat of the 
eye; and the interior, which is a 
continuation of the pia mater, and is 
expanded on entering the globe, by 
which it forms the choroides. The 
retina, or innermost coat of the eye, 


is supposed to be a propagation of 


the nervous substance. Thus the 
entire trunk of the opffic nerve seems 
naturally expanded into the principal 
coats that compose the globe of the 
eye. I was induced, from a general 
survey of the organ, to conclude 
that the sole use of this transparent 
membrane (the retina) in the me- 
chanism of vision, is to produce re- 
flexion, in a manner similar to the 


polished surface of a metallic reflec. 
tor, or perhaps it might, with more 
propriety, be compared to glass, (the 
glass of a mirror) the choroides be 
hind answering the purpose of the 
metallic coating upon the convex 
surface of a mirror.—The reader 
will now readily comprehend the 
manner in which I conceive vision 
to be accomplished. Rays from all 
points of such objects as are opposed 
to the organ pass through the pupil, 
and after refraction in the different 
humours, delineate perfect, but in- 
verted pictures upon the retina at 
the bottom of the eye: these pic- 
tures are instantly reflected in their 
various colours and shades upon the 
Anterior portion of the concavity ; 
another reflection from hence raises 
images of the external objects near 
the middle of the vitreous humour, 
in their natural order and position ; 
these images make due impressions 
upon the opposite base of the nerve, 
which are transmitted by it to the 
brain: thus the sensation is pro- 
duced and vision perfected.” Mr. 
Horn, in the above passage, inti- 
mates that this, in his opinion, is the 
sole use of the retina. ‘This however 
appears to be a slip of the pen: for 
we have already gfanced at another 
use he finds for it, and which he 
thus shortly afterwards explains in 
his own words. ‘‘ But not ouly so, 
we see that while the retina by its 
transparency, answers throu, bout 
its whole extent, the puipose of 
glass in the production ot reflection, 
this membrane, by covering the 
base of the nerve, performs the saine 
service for the organ of vision which 
the scarf-skin does for the imme- 
diate organ of feeling. It is well 
known that when the papilla pyra- 
midales are deprived of this cover- 
ing, the least pressure or friction 
produces exquisite pain. — 

niet, 
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infer, from analogy, the necessity 


for the retina covering the base of 
the nerve or immediate organ of 


yision, in order to moderate the im- 
pression of’ the rays; for, if the 
nerve were left naked, the least im- 
pression made by light upon it 
would render the sensatior iuto- 
lerable.”’ We heartily wish the in- 
genious author success. he vo- 
lume of more extensive detail to 
which the present pamphlet may be 
regarded as a sort of prospectus, he 
calculates, as stated in the prefixed 
advertisement, will comprise about 
400 pages in octavo: the subjects he 
purposes to embrace in it are the dif. 
ference between the visible and tan- 
gible object; distance and magui- 
tude; a further developement of 
the hypothesis before us; single and 
double vision; and miscellaneous 
phenomena. 

“ Times’ Telescope for 1814 ; or, 
a complete Guide to the Almanac ; 
containing an explanation of the 
Saints’ Days and Holidays; with il- 
lustrations of British History and An- 
tiquities, and Notes of obsolete Rites 
and Customs, Astronomical occur- 
rences in every month, comprising 
remarks on the phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies, and a popular view of 
thesolar system. The Naturalist’sdia- 
ry, explaining the various appearances 
in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, aod meteorolovical remarks, 
Accompanied by tweive descriptive 
wood-cuts of the different months, 
engraved by Mr. Clennell.” 12mo. 
78. Gd. We have copied this vo- 
lum:nous title, because we think the 
work deserves it, and it forms a 
compendious index to its contents. 
From the title alone it will be seen 
that a vast mass of miscellaneous 
matier is compacted into a smail 
compass; yet it is collected with 
taste; and, though misceliancous, 
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the subjects have in most instances 
a bearing upon each other. This 
volume has rendered itself notorious 
from an injunction which was lately 
obtained against it, in consequence 
of its having copied somewhat too 
largely, in one of its divisions, from 
a work of a similar kind. That part 
we understand has since been 
omitted, or so far modified, as to 
become unexceptionable ; in conse. 
quence of which the work has ap- 
peared under a new form in a new 
edition, and bids fair to acquire con» 
siderable popularity. Jn truth it de- 
serves to be popular; for the com. 
piler, who is generally known to be 
the ingenious sub-librarian of the 
Surrey Institution, has shown an 
equal degree of acquaintance with 
the general principles of the subject 
he has undertaken to elucidate, and 
of iaste and judgment in his illus- 
trative and decorative extracts from 
various descriptive poets, and other 
writers. 

** Researches about atmospherie 
Phenomena. By Thomas Forster, 
lf. LS.” 8vo. 7s. There is some 
fancy in this volume, and perhaps 
more than ought to have been ad- 
mitted upon a subject strictly phy- 
sic¢] ; but the author shows himself 
to have been a long and attentive 
observer of meteorological phzeno- 
mena, and for the most part his re- 
marks appear to be solid and wore 
thy of attention. The volume is 
Slivided into eight chapters, after 
the following order. Chapter I. con- 
tains a description of the different 
modifications of clouds, according 
to Mr. Luke Howard's well known 
and: classical Latin arrangement; 
his method and language being 
adopted through the body of the 
work. Chapter IJ. offers a similar 
arrangement of that extensive cluster 
of atmospherical phenomena which 
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Are usually described under the 
nemes of halos, coronas, burs, glo- 
ries, parhelions, paraselenes, and 
irises, or rainbows: many of which 
have often been confounded with 
each other ; and few of which have 
been exactly described or accounted 
for. Chapter IIL. describes the prin- 
cipal igneous meteors observed at 
night, of which the most common 
perhaps, though the minutest, are 
falling stars: these are here divided 
into three kinds, the common stellar 
meteors, those of a more brilliant 
kind, and the candate, or those pos- 
sessing tails or trains. In the course 
of the present and ensuing chapter, 
Mr. Forster proceeds to explain 
them as for the most part varieties 
depending upon the peculiar state of 
the atmosphere in which they oc- 
cur; and examines M. De Luc’'s 
hypothesis of their origin. Chap- 
ter V. discusses the connexion be- 
tween atmospheric peculiarities, and 
those diseases which are usually sup- 
posed to depend upon the state or 
nature of the atmosphere. It con- 
tains many remarks that are worthy 
the attention of the medical world. 
Chapter VI. is devoted to the sub- 
ject of winds: in the course of 
which he gives it as his own opi- 
nion, derived fiom a course of ex- 
periments made with small air- 
balloons, that the changes in the 
wind often commence in the higher 
strata of the atmosphere, and are 
propagated downwards, Electricity 
forms the subject of the seventh 
chapter; in the course of which he 
observes that the ancients had a 
confused notion of this active and 
generai principle, though they called 
‘it by a different name ; and seems 
to conceive that many of them de- 
signated or alluded to it by the 
terms vivifyiyg principle, source of 
motion, spirit of fire, primum molile, 


* 


and soul of the universe: but this, 
in our opinion, is to jumble into one 
chaos hypotheses that are altogether 
discrepant, and have little connexion 
with each other: it constitutes one 
of those fancies to which we re« 
ferred in the opening of the present 
article. In his subsequent physical 
observations, the author is much 
better entitled to our attention, and 
especially in the pages in which he 
Notices our general ignorance at 
present of the connexion between 
the peculiar modification and ar- 
rangement of electrical clouds with 
the electrical state of the atmos- 
phere. ‘The last chapter is also a 
fanciful one in various respects, yet 
it is also in various respects pleasing : 
it relates to the superstitiou¢® no- 
tions enteriained by the vulgar re- 
specting the influence of certain pe- 
culiarities of the atmosphere on va- 
rious animals; and intimates an 
intention of pursuing this subject 
hereafter by an inqoiry into the 
origin of superstitions in general, 
‘* Any capable person, observes he, 
who would write a moral history of 
superstitions, and endeavour to trace 
each to its particular source as nearly 
as possible, arranging them accord- 
ing to the age or country in which 
they prevailed, and including all 
degrees of superstitious opinions 
and custonis from those which have 
gained importance from their exe 
tensive, prevalence, and the in- 


fluence they have bad on the man- 


ners and destiny of different people, 
down to the meanest subject of 
terror to the village peasant, would 
render considerable service to the 
cause of truth.” 

‘© A Geographical Memoir of the 
Persian empire, accompanied by a 
map. By John Macdonald Kin- 
neir: political assistant to Brigadier 
General Sir John Malcolm, in his 
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mission to the coast of Persia.” 4to. 
This work is dedicated by the author 
to his enlightened patron and supe- 
rior: and is accompanied with a 
large and excellent map of the Per- 
sian empire, laid down with great 
care, and which will no doubt su- 

rsede, as having been in a consi- 
derable degree constructed from per- 
sonal observation, the best maps 
hitherto in use, both in our own 
country and in Germany, among 
which, perhaps those of professor 
Wahl in his Ades und Neus Vorder 
und Mitte? Asien, may be allowed 
to take the lead. M. Kinneir ap- 
pears to have well prepared himself 
for the study of his subject by hav- 
ing previously consulted the most 
esteemed works of both native and 
foreign writers; particularly among 
the former, of Nejf Ali Khan, Hajy 
Mahomed Ali Khan-Genjevee, Ma- 
homed Sadick Meer Yusoph a Deen, 
and Meerza Ali Nachee ; and among 
the latter, of Mr. Webb, Dr. Vin- 
cent, Major Rennel, Captain Cris- 
tie, Lieut. Pottinger, Capt. Grant, 
Lieut. Snodgrass, Major Campbell, 
and Lieut. Col. Scott. The view of 
the Persian empire here offcred is 
upon a scale larger than that to 
which it extends in the present day, 
for it includes the provinces or ters 
ritories of Bagdad and Orfa, which 
have long become Turkish pasha- 
licks; the greater part of Khorasan, 
possessed by a variety of wandering 
tribes, whose mutual hostilities have 
reduced it to desolation, and who do 
not acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the Iram; as also Cabul, Samar- 
cand, Balkt, and other neighbouring 
districts, throughout which the Per- 
sian monarch is without influence or 
authority. The provinces chiefly 
described, however, are Fars, La- 
ristam, Khuzistan, Irak, Ardelan, 
Azerbijan, Ghilan, Mazanderaun, 


and Asterabad. Of these again, the 
author's principal attention is paid 
to Fars, the ancient Persis, which 
still abounds in vestiges of its former 
magnificence ; and we have the tes- 
timony of Mr. Kenneir to the accu- 
racy with which they are described 
by Chardin, Le Bruyné, and Nie- 
buhr. He dwells somewhat at 
large upon the ruins of Firoscabad, 
a city of great fame in former times, 
but whose superb remains have 
nearly escaped the attention of mo- 
dern travellers. It occupied * a 
plain of about seventeen miles in 
length, and half that distance in 
breadth. They (the ruins) consist 
of a ditch which encloses an area of 
at least seven miles in circumference, 
and in some places sixty-eight in 
breadth; a stone pillar, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, and 
twenty in diameter at the base; and 
the remnant of a square edifice, dif- 
fering in form and style from any 
dround it. It is built of hewn 
stone and linked together with 
clamps of iron. The remains of 
the Attash Radda, or fire-temple of 
Firoze Shah, are on the opposite 
side of the plain. This appears to 
have been a building with three ime 
mense domes, and three small apart- 
ments before and behind, arched 
with small rough stones, and ce- 
mented with lime.” Other ruins 
and antiquities, in the different pro- 
vinces of the empire, are glanced at 
or minutely described. Mr. Ken- 
neir examined the remains of the 
mighty Babylon, in company with 
Captain Frederick, in 1808. These 
extend for many miles around the 
modern town of Hilleb, and the 
temple of Belus is still supposed to 
retain a vestige in an immense py- 
ramidal structure formed of bricks 
and cemented with bitumen and 
layers of reeds. The building is 

quadrangular, 
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quadrangular, nine hundred paces 
in circumference, and about two 
hundred and twenty feet at the ut- 
most height. In it are many long 
and narrow cavities ar passages, 
which now afford shelter for jackalls, 
hyznas, and other noxious animals. 
From another and a loftier, though 
Jess extensive eminence, ascribed by 
the Arabs to Nimrod, the river Eu- 

hrates may be seen in several of 
its windings through the plain of 
Shinar. Here also are found bricks 
inscribed with arrow headed charac- 
ters like those of Persepolitan sculp- 
ture. Khusistan is the modern 
name for Susiana. The ancient 
Susa is supposed by Dr. Vincent to 
have occupied the site of the Shuster 
ef the present day; and by Major 
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Rennell to have formed the, ruins 
which are still shown as the. ves- 
tiges of the city of Shus. Ovr au- 
thor inclines to the Jatter opinion. 

** A General Synopsis of Geo- 
graphy; with a projection of Maps 
and Charts; to which is prefixed an 
historical introduction to the sciences 
of Geometry, Astronomy, and Geo- 
graphy, &c. with an easy and re- 
gular method of drawing maps. By 
John Cooke, Geographer, and late 
Engraver to the Admiralty.” 4to, 
1]. We notice this as an elemen- 
tary work of great merit, on ac- 
count of its neatness and accuracy, 
The Engravings, which are executed 
by Miss Cooke, are peculiarly deli- 
cate and beautiful. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MORAL AND POLITIGAL. 


Containing History, Voyages, Travels, Commerce, Military Systems, Polis 
tical Ke ‘onomy, dinulish Jurisprudence, and Law, 


E cannot commence this di- 

vision of the general litera- 
ture of the year with a work of more 
important matter than that con- 
tained in ‘* A succinct History of 
the Geographical and Political Re- 
volutions of the Empire of Germany, 
or the principal states which com- 
pose the empire of Charlemagne, 
from his coronation in’ 8t4 to its 
dissolution in 1506: with some ac- 
tount of the genealogies of the im- 
perial house of Hapsburgh, and of 
the six secular electors of Germany, 
and of Roman, Gernian, [rench, 
and English nobility. By Charles 
Butler, Esq.” 8vo. If Mr. Butler 
have let himself run somewhat loose 
in his title-page, and has given Qs in 
ita table of contents rather than a 
specific name, he is sufficiemtly terse 
and abbreviated in the work itself. 
In reality we are unacquainted with 
any writer who displays the same 
power of saying much in a small 
space, and we may add, of saying 
much to the purpose: for with him 
there is no trifling either in words 
or ideas. “ Order is heaven's first 
law ;” and the vast ‘mass of matter 
Usually condensed into this gentle- 
man’s publications could not be 
fhus condensed without a minute 
attention to this law, the necessary 
result of which is, great weight aud 
importance in the subje ct, and great 
distinctness and perspicuity in the 
airatvement. We are sorry that 

islé, 


we can do little more than run over 
a sketch of the genetal object of the 
work, and the points to which it is 
directed. 

It consists of eight parts; the 
first comprises the period extending 
from the general division of the 
Roman Empire between Arcadius 
and Honorius, the sons of Theo- 
dosius the first, to the revival of the 
empire of the west, in the person 
of Charlemagne. It consequently ex- 
tends from the year 395 to 800, and 
includes, among other important 
facts, the successive conquest of 
Jialy by the Herulians, Ostrogoths, 
and Justinian. The carly history of 
the Germans; the rise of the tem- 
poral power of the Popes, and the 
imperial coronation of Chark magne, 
Part II. extends from the year 814 
to G11, and includes the history of 
Charlemagne’s empire from Its com- 
mencement to its decline, and theori- 
gin ofthe feudal polity. Part ITI. com- 
prises the period of the German em- 
pire, during the Saxon, Franconian, 
and Suabian dynasties, extending 
from 911 to 1024, the leading feature 
in which is the growing and arrogant 
claims to temporal power on the 
part ofthe popes, and their ultimate 
success even against the empire it- 
self. Upon this important subject 
we must be allowed to quote the 
following passage. ‘* The popes 
soon advanced a still higher claim 
In virtue of an authority which they 
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pretended to derive from heaven, 
some of them asserted that the pope 
was the supreme temporal lofd of the 
universe, and that ail princes, and 
civil governors, were, even in tem- 
poral concerns, subject te them.” In 
conformity to this doetrine, the 
popes took upon them to fry, con- 
demn,. and depose the sovereign 
princes; to absolve their subjects 
from allegiance to them, and to 
grant their kingdoms to others, 
That a claim so unfounded and im- 
ious, so detrimental to religion, so 
hostile to the peace of the world, 
and apparently so extravagant and 
visionary should have been made, is 
strange :—stranger still is the suc- 
cess it met with. There scarcely is 
a kingdom in christian Europe, the 
sovereign of which did not, on some 
occasion or other, acquiesce in it, 
so far, at least, as to invoke it 
against his own antagonist; ‘and 
having once urged it against an an- 
tagonist, it was not always easy to 
deny the justice of it, when it was 
urged against himself. The con- 
tests respecting it were chiefly car- 
ried on with the German emperors. 
All Italy and Germany were di- 
vided between the adherents cf the 
popes,-and the adherents of the em- 
perors.” The passage we have 
quoted in Italics is: scored in the 
same manner in the work itself. 
Part IV. extends from the extinc- 
tion of the Suabian dynasty, through 
the success of the pontifical power 
to the election of Charles V. includ- 
ing the period between 1254 and 
1519: in the course of which it 
narrates the auspicious fact of the 
decline of the pope's temporal power, 
which appears however to have been 
at least as much, if not more, the 
effect of internal and ecclesiasiical 
feuds, than of political and foreign 
resistance. Part V. gives us an ac- 
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count of the origin and progress of 
the House of Hapsburgh till its ul. 
timate accession to the empire of 
Germany ; and extends trom 700 
to 1428. It is this illustrious house 
that gave rise to the German and 
Spanish line by which the em- 
pire was governed for two centuries, 
wnd that laid a foundation for the 
division of the empire into those 
circles, and its administration under 
that general constitution which it 
possessed till the late conquest of 
Buonaparte. Part VI. cescribes’the 
division of the house of Hapsburgh 
into its Spanish and German line 
till the final extinction of the latter 
in the house of Lorraine, extending 
from 1558 to 1730. Part VII. gives 
us the period between the marriage 
of Maria-Theresia, and the com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
tion, reaching down from 1736 to 
1787. Part VIII. extends from 
the commencement ot the French 
revolution, to the extinction of the 
German empire by Buonaparte, or 
from 1787 to 1806. To the body 
of the work is appended a valuable 
collection of confirmatory and illus- 
trative notes ; and the whole is en- 
riched with a variety of curious 
genealogical tables: among the 
most interesting of which we may 
mention two that contain the line of 
the Guelphic house, or that of our 
own royal family, tracing them from 
a period as early as the middle of 
the fifth ‘century of the christian 
zera, the first named ancestor being 
Ethico, a genera! of Attilas army, 
and father-of Guelpb from whom 
the family name. has originated. 
Through the whole of this long 
term of time to the present day this 
house has produced many of she 
highest heroic and political charac- 
ters that have appeared in the great 
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always been in possession of high 
princely or royal dignities in Ger- 
many or Italy, has on one or two 
occayions assumed the imperial dia- 
dem, and in the long and bloody 
contest between the empire and the 
Pope, gave the watch-word to the 
papal party, which was that of 
Guelphs, as the watch-word of the 
imperial party was that of Ghibel- 
lines, which last however is only 
the Italian mode of softening it from 
the proper term, Weiblingenites, from 
Weiblingen, the birthplace of Fre- 
derick duke of Suabia, father of the 
emperor Conrad the third. 

‘* Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
of the house of Bourbon, from the 
accession of Philip:the fifth to the 
death of Charlies the third. Drawn 
from original and unpublished docu- 
ments. By William Coxe, M. A. 
P.R.S.- &c.” 3 vols, 4to. Mr. 
Coxe is an old navigator over the 
sea of history, and is hence well ac- 
guainted with courses and soundings, 
to which more untravelled writers 
are strangers. Upon most of his 
friends who furnished him with do- 
cuments for his history of Austria, 
he has again drawn in.aid of the 
voluminous work before us, and 
from the connexion that during one 
dynasty so closely subsisted between 
Spain and Austria, he has not drawn 
even from this quarter without suc- 
. cess; while to the records thus 
furnished him, he has from other 
channels been’ able to add other 
Manuscript authorities and papers 
of considerable weight. Yet he has 
exceeded the line and tenor of his 
general clue, in intimating to us in 
his title-page, that the three bulky 
volumes before us are drawn up 
altogether ‘« from original and un- 
published documents,” since by far 
the most extensive part of his his- 
tory is taken from the printed writ- 
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ings of previous labourers in the same 
vineyard, to which indeed he hag 
pretty fully adverted in the general 
catalogue of his authorities. In 
reality he does not in his title-page 
use the word altogether, but by con- 
fining the description of his re- 
sources in that place to “ original 
and unpublished documents,” he 
necessarily imports and leads his 
readers to expect as. much.— Upon 
a tolerably extensive study of the 
volumes before us, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that they do 
credit to the compilers industry, 
and accuracy of arrangement: but 
We cannot compliment him so inuch 
as we could have wished on the 
plan he has pursued. It is deficient 
in the most essential features of his 
tory, individuality of style and man- 
ner. The manuscript authorities 
are quoted verbatim, whenever quot- 
ed at all, in the body of the work, 
instead of being placed in an appen- 
dix ; while the spirit and marrow of 
their contents are alone given by 
the historian in his own terms, ac- 
companied with his own remarks, 
and confined to such remarks. As 
it is, the work will have its use as a 
book of research for fature histo- 
rians, but it is not a history in itself. 
The memoirs are preceded by a 
valuable “ historical introduction,” 
containing a sketch of the political 
history of Spain, from the expulsion 
of the Saracens upon the union of 
Castile and Arragon, to the extinc- 
tion of the Austrian line; or, ia 
other words, from the close of the 
fifteenth century to the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth. The au- 
thorities are good, and much care 
has been exercised in collecting and 
condensing them. 
* « The Pedigree of King George 
the Third, lineally deduced from 
King Egbert, first sole monarch of 
242 - England, 
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England. Compiled by R. Wewit- 
zer: illustrated with heads,” Svo. 
5s. In Mr. Butler’s History of the 
Revolutions of the German Empire, 
we have already observed that va- 
rious historical documents and ge- 
nealogical tables are introduced, 
which trace the reigning family of 
England, through the illustrious 
stem of the Guelphs, to a period as 
early as the middle of the fifth centn- 
ry, and consequently through a term 
of little less than a thousand years. 
The lineage, in the instance before 
us, is derived from an intermixed 
cliain of males and females, for the 
most part of English birth, ard 
shews by what means the Guelphic 
race became at ‘ength grafted on 
those of York, Lancaster, and the 
older dynasties of the English throne. 
The order traced up is as follows, 
antl constitutes the contents of the 
volume: ‘* King Egbert; King 
Ethelwolfe; King Alfred; King 
Edward; King Edmund; King Ed- 
gar; King Ethelred; King Edmund ; 
Prince Edward; Queen Marg:ret ; 
Queen Matilda; Empress Maude; 
King Henry II; King John; King 
Henry III; Kiug Edward I; King 
Edward II; King Edward IIL; Lio- 
nel, Duke of Clarence; Lady Phi- 
lippa; Mortimer Earl of March; 
Lady Ann Mortimer; Richard Duke 
of York; King Edward IV; Queen 
Elizabeth ; Queen Margaret ; King 
James ; Queen Mary; King James ; 
Queen Elizabeth; Princess Sophia ; 
King George I; King George II; 
Prince Frederick.” ‘The Princess 
Maude is weil known to have been 
the eldest daughter of Henry II, 
and consequently sister of King 
John; she married Henry’ Duke of 
Bavaria, surnamed the Lion, and 
hence became possessed of the im- 
perial purple: the pedigree from 
* this union is as follows: William, 


Duke of Bavaria; Otho, sor of Wit 
liam, Duke of Brunswick and Lu- 
nevburg; Albert; Albert J]; Mag- 
nus; Bernard ; Frederick ; Otho II; 
Henry ; Ernestis; Ernestus; Wil- 
liam ; George; Ernestus; all in a 
direct line. Ernestus married So- 
phia, daughter of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, and grand daughter of James 
I. of England; whose progeny was 
George, afterwards George I. of 
England. It is not meant in this 
brief account, as the author indeed 
acknowledges, to enter into histori- 


‘cal or political investigations of any 


kind; but to recognize that * in 
this meinorable age, when a great 
portion of the powers and dynasties 
on the continent of Europe have 
been revolutionized, concussed, or 
subverted, Great Britain, blessed by 
her insular situation, has, by her 
free constitution and government, 
with the bravery and loyalty of her 
subjects (sons), ever repelled ber in- 
vaders, aud been happy enough w/. 
timately to preserve a lineal (though 
often interrupted) succession of roy- 
alty.” The’ heraldry appears to be 
pretty correct ;- but it must be ob- 
vious, from the specimen now of- 
fered, that the style is often inaccu- 
rate. : 

« Vovages and Travels in various 
parts of the World, during the years 
1803—1807. By G. M. Von Lange 
dorff, Aulic Counsellor to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia; Con- 
sul General at the Brazils, &c." 4to. 
There is a great deal of information 
in this volume, which in the extent 
of its scope covers a considerable 
range of the earth's surface. But 
to us, who do not profess to be ac- 
quainted with any thing more than 
the book itself communicates, it 6 
very singularly introduced into the 
world. From a brief introduction 


we learn that the author is, 4 
Germaa 
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German by birth, studied medicine 
and surgery at Gottingen, gradu- 
ated there in this double line in 
1797, accompanied, in his chirur- 
gical profession, Prince Christian of 
Waldeck to Lisbon, who went thi- 
ther as general of the Portuguese 


army: formed many English con-, 


nexions at Lisbon ; had shortly af- 
terwards a medical comunission to 
England, as accompanying the Eng- 
lish auxiliary troops on their return : 
entered into various diterary con- 
.nexions with natural philosophers 
and historians of different countries, 
and was elected a member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
St Petersburg; which gave him an 
opportunity of requesting leave to 
accompany Capt. Von Krusenstern, 
who was appointed by the imperial 
court to superintend an expedition 
that was to circumnavigate a consi- 
derable portion of the globe, and in 
its course to convey an ambassador 
for the first time to the court of Ja- 
pan. ‘The voyage being completed, 
our German navigator writes its 
history in Engésh, dates it from St. 
Petersturgh, prints it in London, 
and dedicates it ‘* to his Imperial 
Majesty Alexander the First.” The 
work may be a translation, but it is 
ushered before us as an original pro- 
duction, or at least without the 
smallest notice of its being translated 
from the Russian, German, or any 
other language ; and there are va- 
rious passages and turns of expres- 
sion which strongly indicate that the 
writer is not quite at home in the 
language he has made choice of ; of 
which the following may perhaps 
serve us a sufficient example :— 
“There is no creature upon the 
earth, in every climate and in every 
wne, who bears such an enmity to 
ts Own species, as mau,” p. 139. 
A genuine English reader would 
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have written, “in any climate, or 
in any zone,” instead of the passage 
as it stands at present; and would 
have made that, and not who, the 
relative to creature and its, And 
we have met with various other pas- 
tages equally indicating an exotic 
hand —The most interesting parts 
of the work are those which relate 
to the South Sea Islands, or rather 
that cluster of them which is now 
known by the name of Washington 
Islands.. A stay of ten days at Nu- 
kahiwa, and e-pecially the curious 
and extraordinary fact of meeting 
with an English and a Frenchman, 
who had consented to embarbarize 
th: mselves, by relinquishing their 
respective countries and friends for 
a residence among these savages, 
and who appear to have pretty fully 
accomplished the object of their in- 
tentions, gave Mr. Von Langsdorff 
an opportunity of gleaning a consi- 
derable portion of information con- 
cerning the language, customs, and 
manners of the different tribes that 
inhabit this singular island, the in- 
habitants of which appear to be 
chiefly remarkable for their dexte- 
rity in swimming, their costliness 
and pomp of tattooing, and their 
anthropophagism, or canmibal appe- 
tite. ‘They seem to live with as 
much ease in the wate: as out of it; 
continue in it for pleasure six, eight, 
or ten hours at a time, have a pe- 
culiar mode of paddling or swim- 
ming with their feet alone, and in 
an erect position, so that they can 
carry any thing in their bands out of 
the wates, and usually keep their 
head and shoulders equally above 
it; playing at the same time with 
one another in extensive groups, as 
though this were their proper ele- 
ment. The author's account of the 


mode of tattooing is curious. There 
appear to be infinitely more pains 
taken 
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taken to obtain a fine elegantly- 
figured dress of this kind, than we 
mect with to obtain any sort of dress 
in our own quarter of the world, 
even among our beaux of the first 
fashion and delicacy. The orna- 
ments are inlaid with the greatest 
nicety, and for the most part well 
varied to meet the shape of the dif- 
ferent limbs and muscles. A mere 
outline is first pricked into the skin 
by the wing-bone of the phaeton 
@ethereus, a bird indigenous to the 
tropics, the edgesof which are jagged 
and pointed like a comb. The 
punctures being made, so that the 
blood and lymph ooze through the 
orifices, a thick dye is rubbed in, 
composed of ashes from the kernel 
of the burning nut, aleurites triloba, 
mixt up with water. This occasions 
at first a slight degree of smarting 
nd inflammation; the punctures 
then heal, and when the crust comes 
off, the bluish, or blackish blue, 
figure gradually makes its appear- 
ance. The artist is held in high 
credit, and is paid very handsomely 
in hogs, which seem to be the usual 
currency of the cou: try, and which 
constitute almost the only animal 
food, except that of their own spe- 
cies. Concerning their addiction to 
this Jast kind of diet, the author is 
more full and. particular than the 
occasion ‘seems to call for; for he 
has entered into a sort of general 
history of anthropophagism inallages 
and countries, and speaks of the 
different flavours afforded by young 
and old subjects, by male and fe- 
male, and by different nations, with 
as much minutentss as though he 
himself had beenacannibal alderman, 
The great object, however, of this 
voyage seems completely to have 
failed ; for the Japanese court, it 
seems, expressed no desire to open 
an intercourse with the lmper- 
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or of all the Russias: so that, sf. 
ter having experienced every | ud 
of delay, mortification, and indic- 
nity, on the Japanese coast, and 
having been compelled to continue 
on board their ships for six months 
(for they were seldom allowed to 
land, except on a small strip of the 
shore scarcely Jonger or wider than 
their own vessels, and purposely pal- 
lisadoed off) during the greater pari 


of the time, at the extreme limit of 


the coast, promised month after 
month, and week after week, that 
some great man or other should visit 
the ambassador from the imperial 
court of Jeddo, the embassy was 
obliged to repack the costly presents 
it had taken out, and were politely 
invited to leave the country with all 
speed, and make the best of its way 
home. Two audiences appear to 
have been the whole to which the 
Russian ambassador and his suite 
were admitted ; and even these wer 
not audienees of the emperor, but 
of a great man, who was his repre- 
sentative, but whose name wes not 
communicated to them, in conjunc: 
tion with the governor of Ochatto 
It was in the last audience that the 
proposed national intercourse was 
politely declined; and it was recom- 
mended that the ship should imme- 
diately leave the harbour, 

‘** Travels in Sweden, during the 
autumn of 1812. By Thomas Thom- 
son, M.D. F.R.S. L. and kb. &c. 
Illustrated by maps and other plates.’ 
Ato. ‘I'o this writer we are indebted 
for one of the clearest and most com- 
prehensive histories of chemistry 
that the age is in possession of: and 
among other things we are also 1n- 
debted to him for a most entertain- 
ing and well studied epitome of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 
published not long since in one vo- 


lume quarto; in which he has 
brought 
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brought down almost every subject 
treated of to the date of the present 
day.—In the opening of the work 
before us, he ingenuously jcrorms 
us of the cause and object of his ex- 
cursion: “¢ Having finished (says he) 
my history of the Royal Society, and 
being accidentally detained in Edin- 
burgh without any specific employ- 
ment, it occurred to me that I might 
occupy ##e summer with consider- 
able profit to myself, and obtain a 
great deal of amusement, if I were 
to take advantage of the peace lately 
concluded between Great Britain 
.and Sweden, and traverse part of 
that vast and interesting country. 
My objects were not only to observe 
the manners and dispositions of the 
people, and the progress which they 
had made in the arts and civiliza- 
tion; but likewise to take a mine- 
ralogical survey of the country, as 
far as could be done by hastily tra- 
versing it; to view as nearly as pos- 
sible the state of chemistry in Swe- 
den, and to make mysclf acquainted 
with the discoveries made in that 
science by the Swedes during the 
Jast ten years, with the greatest part 
of which I was unacquainted.’— 
What induced Dr. Thomson to 
shorten his intended residence in 
Sweden we are not intormed ; but 
instead of occupying the summer in 
these pleasant and valuable pursuits, 
he tells us in his preface that his 
whole stay in the kingdom did 
not exceed six or seven weeks; and 
as during that time (continues he) 
I traversed an extent of more than 
twelve hundred miles, it is obvious 
that my journey must have been 
made with too much rapidity to 
enable me to lay in any great stock 
of accurate information.” Now in 
all this confession there is a sim- 
plicity that pleases us, though there 
is a truth that does not give ys 
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quite so much pleasure, The greater 
part of the journey before us has 
been unquestionably made at home; 
but had the writer made it all at 
home, provided he had well made 
it, and not deceived us, as too many 
travellers of the present day have 
done, and whose trade consists in 
so doing, we should still have been 
obliged to him. The actual cha- 
racter of the present work is, as far 
as we are able to judge from a care- 
ful and steady perusal, that it con- 
tains much valuable matter, judi. 
ciously collected from preceding 
writers, and industriously compared 
with the various facts and inquiries 
which occurred to the writer, or 
which he had an opportunity of mak- 
ing, in the course of his tour: and so 
far possessing an authority superior 
to what they must have borne, bad 
he chosen to have drawn up a simi- 
Jar account of the country, and put 
it forth as the work of his closet, 
without stirring from his native 
country. The voiume, however, is 
enlivened with numerous anecdotes, 
occasional memoirs of persons of 
high churacter and reputation, more 
especially in the scientific and lite- 
rary world, and with customs and 
manners of the country, which pos- 
sess the merit, not only of elegant 
amusement, but of strict originality. 
The sixth and seventh chapters, 
upon the character of Gustavus IV, 
and the causes and results of the 
late revolution, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, are drawn from pri- 
mary sources, and at the moment 
of writing this article, contain mat- 
ter of great interest and popular 
curiosity. We cannot quite so well 
approve of the discussion on the 
Swedish language, considering the 
author's ackwowledged inacquaint- 
ance with it: nor of his swelling 
out the yolume by four intermediate 

chapters, 
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taken to obtain a fine elegantly- 
figured dress of this kind, than we 
meet with to obtain any sort of dress 
in our own quarter of the world, 
even among our beaux of the first 
fashion and delicacy. The orna- 
ments are inlaid with the greatest 
nicety, and for the most part well 
varied to meet the shape of the dif- 
ferent limbs and muscles. A mere 
outline is first pricked into the skin 
by the wing-bone of the phaeton 
e@thereus, a bird indigenous to the 
tropics, the edges of which are jagged 
and pointed like a comb. ‘The 
punctures being made, so that the 
blood and lymph ooze through the 
orifices, a thick dye is rubbed in, 
composed of ashes from the kernel 
of the burning nut, aleurites triloba, 
mixt up with water. This occasions 
at first a slight degree of smarting 
and inflammation; the punctures 
then heal, and when the crust comes 
off, the bluish, or blackish blue, 
figure gradually makes its appear- 
ance. The artist is held in high 
credit, and is paid very handsomely 
in hogs, which seem to be the usual 
currency of the coustry, and which 
constitute almost the only animal 
food, except that of their own spe- 
cies. Concerning their addiction to 
this Jast kind of diet, the author is 
more full and particular than the 
occasion ‘seems to call for; for he 
has entered into a sort of general 
history of anthropaphagism inallages 
and countries, and speaks of the 
different flavours afforded by young 
and old subjects, by male and fe- 
male, and by different nations, with 
as much minutenfss as though he 
himself had beenacannibal alderman, 
The great object, however, of this 
voyage seems completely to have 
failed; for the Japanese court, it 
stems, expressed no desire to open 
an intercourse with the Iimper- 
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or of all the Russias: so that. af. 
ter having experienced every & yd 
of delay, mortification, and indic- 
nity, on the Japanese coast, and 
having been compelled to continue 
on board their sbips for six months 
(for they were seldom allowed to 
Jand, except on a small strip of the 
shore scarcely longer or wider than 
their own vessels, and purposely pa)- 
lisadoed off) during the greater pari 
of the time, at the extreme limit of 
the coast, promised month after 
month, and week after week, that 
some great man or other should visit 
the ambassador from the imperial 
court of Jeddo, the embassy was 
obliged to repack the costly present, 
it had taken out, and were politely 
invited to leave the country with ali 
speed, and mike the best of its way 
home. Two audiences appear to 
have been the whole to which the 
Russian ambassador and 
were admitted ; and even these wer 
not audiences of the emperor, but 
of a great man, who was his repre- 
sentative, but whose name wes not 
communicated to them, in conjunc- 
tion with the governor of Ochatte 
It was in the last audience that the 
proposed national intercourse was 
politely declined; and it was recom- 
mended that the ship should imme- 
diately leave the harbour, 

«* Travels in Sweden, during the 
autumn of 1812. By Thomas Thom- 
son, M.D. F.R.S. L. and kb. &c. 
Illustrated by maps and other plates.’ 
Ato. ‘I’o this writer we are indebted 
for one of the clearest and most com- 
prehensive histories of chemistry 
that the age is in possession of: and 
among other things we are also 10- 
debted to him for a most entertaiu- 
ing and well studied epitome of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 
published not long since in one vo- 
lume quarto; in which he has 
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brought down almost every subject 
treated of to the date of the present 
day. —In the opening of the work 
before us, he ingenuously iororms 
us of the cause and objcet of his ex- 
cursion : ‘* Having finished (says he) 
my history of the Royal Society, and 
being accidentally detained in Edin- 
burgh vithout any specific employ- 
ment, it occurred to me that I might 
occupy tke summer with consider- 
able profit to myself, and obtain a 
great deal of amusement, if I were 
to take advantage of the peace lately 
concluded between Great Britain 


.and Sweden, and traverse part of 


that vast and interesting country. 
My objects were not only to observe 
the manners and dispositions of the 
people, and the progress which they 
had made in the arts and civiliza- 
tion; but likewise to take a mine- 
ralogical survey of the country, as 
far as could be done by hastily tra- 
versing it; to view as nearly as pos- 
sible the state of chemistry in Swe- 
den, and to make myscIf acquainted 
with the discoveries made in that 
science by the Swedes during the 
Jast ten years, with the greatest part 
of which I was unacquainted.”— 
What induced Dr. Thomson to 
shorten his intended residence in 
Sweden we are not intormed ; but 
instead of occupying the summer 
these pleasant and valuable pursuits, 
he tells us in his preface that his 
whole stay in the kingdom did 
not exceed six or seven weeks; and 
as during that time (continues he) 
I traversed an extent of more than 
twelve hundred miles, it is obvious 
that my journey must have been 
made with too much rapidity to 
enable me to lay in any great stock 
of accurate information.’ Now in 
all this confession there is a sim- 
plicity that pleases'us, though there 
is a truth that does not give ys 


quite so much pleasure, The greater 
part of the journey before us has 
been unquestionably made at home; 
but had the writer made it all at 
home, provided he had well made 
it, and not deceived us, as too many 
travellers of the present day have 
done, and whose trade consists in 
so doing, we should still have been 
obliged to him. The actual cha- 
racter of the present work is, as far 
as we are able to judge from a care- 
ful and steady perusal, that it con- 
tains much valuable matter, judi. 
ciously collected from preceding 
writers, and industriously compared 
with the various facts and inquiries 
which occurred to the writer, or 
which he had an opportunity of mak- 
ing, in the course of histour: and so 
far possessing an authority superior 
to what they must have borne, had 
he chosen to have drawn up a simi- 
Jar account of the country, and put 
it forth as the work of his closet, 
without stirring from his native 
country. ‘The voiume, however, is 
enlivened with numerous anecdotes, 
occasional memoirs of persons of 
high character and reputation, more 
especially in the scientific and lite- 
rary world, and with customs and 
manners of the country, which pos- 
sess the merit, not only of elegant 
amusement, but of strict originality. 
The sixth and seventh chapters, 
upon the character of Gustavus IV. 
and the causes and results of the 
late revolution, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, are drawn from pri- 
mary sources, and at the moment 
of writing this article, contain mate 
ter of great interest and popular 
curiosity. We cannot quite so well 
approve of the discussion on the 
Swedish language, considering the 
author’s ackwowledged inacquaint- 
ance with it: nor of his swelling 
out the yolume by four intermediate 
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chapters, containing an agricultural, 
geognostic, zoological, and philo- 
logical account of Lapland, upon 
which it does not appear that he 
ever set his foot. 

‘Travels through Norway and 
Lapland during the years 1806,1807, 
aud 1808: by Leopold Von Buch, 


Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin. ‘Translated from 


the original German: by John 
Black. With notes and illustra- 
tions, chiefly mineralogical, and 
some account of the Author, by Ro- 
bert Jameson, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &e. 
Illustrated with Maps and Physical 
Sections,” 4to. This volume con 
tains a large collection of valuable 
matter, and of the bigher iniport- 
ance, as it relates, in a very consi- 
derable degree, and especially in its 
former and more important part, to 
a country of which we have very 
little information of essential moment 
or established authority. The style, 
though not of that picturesque cha- 
racter, which js chiefly sou. -ht after 
in the present day, is lively and ani- 
mated ; the original traveller has de- 
scribed incidents as well 7a" facts, 
customs and manners, as wel! as soil 
aud surfaces, and delineated national 
features, as well asthe features of the 
respective countries they inhabit, 
and the animals, vegetables, and mi- 
nerals that are indigenous to them. 
And the translator appears, upon the 
whole, to have executed bis task, 
rot only with fidelity, but with 
simplicity and ease, thouch we 
must except a few turos of expres- 
sion, in which he has not exactly 
hit upon the corresponding idioms 
of the two languages. 

M. Von Buch has been known 
for many years to the literary wor!d, 
as an industrious and correct mi- 
neralogist. He is a pupil of the 
Wernerian school, and steadily at- 
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tached to its doctrines ; a fact which 
has specially recommended bim tg 
the notice of Professor Jamecon, whe 
has given a brief sketch of his |ife 
in the transtator’s preface, With 4 
warmth and cordiality inspired by a 
supiaritv of pursaits and opinions. 
And we readily agree with Mr. 
Jame-on, that ‘of all M.Von Buch’s 
writings, the present work, his Tra- 
vels in Norway and Lapland, is to 
be considered as the most ceneral!y 
inte: sting. It abounds 1 curious 
and inuportant observations in revard 
to the climate of these remote re- 
gions; and be has shewa how the 
geographical and physical distribu- 
tions of several of the tuest lu port- 
ant vegetables that grow in the Sean- 
dinavian peninsula, are connected 
with situation and climate. He has, 
in this department, added several 
already known by the admirable re- 
Searches of the enterprising Wablen- 
berg.” 

But there are other, and much 
more powerful reasons why the 
Travels of M. Von Buch should 
command an extensive perusal, at 
least among Englishmen. He de- 
scribes a country which 1S likely to 
become a scene of severe conicst, 
and which posseses a peculiar, and 
almost eathusiastic attachment to 
Great britain. It is from the triend- 
ship of the latter, indeed, that Nor- 
way derives her chiefadvantages, as 
it would be trom British enmity that 
she would experieuce her most afflic- 
tive suftie rings. Our traveler tells us, 
that at Christiana every appearance 
which had, upon a Jate o¢ casion, 
the leasttendency to justify the kng- 
lish was anxiously laid hold ot. 
Every measure of a hostile or un- 
justifiable nature, was imputed to the 
ministry, and every act of kindness 
to the nation at large. Possibly the 
inhabitants may be correct in this dis 

tinction 
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tinction: but webelieve that whatever 
adverse connection the English ca- 
binet itself may have formed in re- 
gard to Norway, has been rather 
forced upon them by the peculiar and 
eventtul diplomatic relations of the 
day than from any political desire to 
infringe upon the high spirit and in- 
dependence of the Norwegians, and 
its honest attachment to the Danish 
crown: And we yet hope to see the 
government of our own country 
rather appear in the high and bene- 
volent character of mediator, than 
in that of an auxiliary, in the harsh 
and tyrannical measure of breaking 
down a fealty which does honour to 
the human character, and of oppos- 
ing the first principles of that mighty 
and magnanimous confederacy which 
is at length so effectually working 
the general deliverance of Europe. 
We thus hope moreover on another 
account; and that is, because we 
are thoroughly satished that so long 
as the Norwegians continue true to 
themselves, the « ‘onquest of Norway 
by Sweden, although assisted by the 
conjoint efforts of Great Britain and 
Russia, would be attended with al- 
most if not with altogether insuper- 
able difficulties. It is, undoubtedly, 
in the power of Engl ind to interrupt 
the very extensive * Norwegian fish- 
eries; and hence to deprive the 
country of some of its most essential 
supplies, and to drive many of its 
brave and hardy inhabitants to the 
use of bark-bread, and other miser- 
able substitutes for ade quate tood : 
and we may thus add to their priva- 
tions and sufferings, but we cannot 
conquer them: for such is the face 
of the country, so strongly marked, 
s9 Mountainous, and precipitous, that 
by the pre-occupation of a few ee 
ficult passes, the destruction of a 

invading army is frequently to 
inevitable. Bodics of regular troops 


have been more than once destroyed 
in several of these mountain-straits, 
by bands of peasantry. And we 
have a curious account in the work 
before us of the destruction, bya few 
countrymen in Guldbrandsdalen, of 
Colonel Sinclair, and nine bun- 
dred Scotch, who were marching 
through the country to join the army 
of Gustavus Adoiphus, Even so late 
as 1789, the Swedes were over- 
thrown by the Norwegians at the 
pass of Quistrum, who would after- 
wards have taken the rich town of 
Gottinberg, but for the interference 
of the English Ambassador, whose 
voice has always been allowed, from 
the national attachment of the Nor- 
wegians to the English, to exercise 
a powerful control. “ Are we then,” 
inguires Mr Black, and we enter 
fully into his feelings, “ to reward 
this unoffending people, the only na- 
tion in the world, perhaps, who are 
sincerely attached to us, by joining 
in a fruitless attempt to subject 

them to their hated neighbours #” 
«© Journal ofa Residence in India : 
by Maria Graham. Illustrated by 
engravings,” 4to. Mrs. Grabam 
writes with considerable spirit, and 
much general information. She was 
absent from her own country for 
somew hat less than three years, have 
ing embarked early in 1809, and re- 
landed at Portsmouth in June, 18r1, 
and had an opportunity of spending 
about a year and a half in the dif- 
ferent presidencies of British India : 
her chief residence having been at 
Bombay. She has an enterperising 
activity, great quickness of compre- 
hension, good classical taste, and an 
easy and elegant style. She suffers 
nothing to escape her attention that 
comes within her view; and seems 
to have left England with a fixed de- 
termination to have her eyes and 
her ears always open, and her pen 
or 
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or her pencilalways in her hand, 
whether at sea or land, to fulfil her 
promise made to a triend before her 
departure, that she “ woul! make 
notes and journals of whatever ap- 
peared worthy of remark, either as 
curious im iis If, or as differing from 
the customs, manneys, and habits of 
Europe, meaning to paint from the 
life and to adhere to the sober co- 
Jouring of nature.” This task, upon 
the whole, she has executed with 
great fidelity and credit to herself. 
Yet we must not conceal that many 
of her renvarks sre bhazarded too ra- 
pidly and trom too cursory and su- 
perficial am acquaintance witb the 
subject, and that still more of them 
have been collected from other 
books, and added, as we suspect, 
since lh rreturi home,asa body toher 
own cursory outline. It is not neces- 
sary for us to enter very deeply into 
the first of these observations, since 
we have an admitted specimen in 
her scr:plion ot the Cape of Good 
Hope: the author herself having 
subjoined to this desermption a long 
note from ‘* a person of high credit 
who has been long resident at the 
Cape,” and contaniig corrective 
strictures upon ber general sketch, 
With respect to the last observation, 
we allude particularly to her delinea- 
tions of the general character, his- 
tory, ritual, and opinions of the dif- 
feren' Trives she provressively men- 
tions, whether Gestoos, Bhuddists, 
Jines, or Guebres: most of which 
have been taken from the Chevalier 
D'Ohbsson, Sir Willham Ouseley, or 
the ssiatic Researches. On one oc- 
casion we confess ourselves to have 
been a lite disappointed upon this 
subject. The fair suthor tells in 
p. 30, as fo'luws ; ‘a few days ago 
IT was fortunate enough to make ove 
of aparty, ass mbled forthe pur- 
pose of hearing from the Dustoor 


Moola Firoze an account of the 
actual state of the Guebres or Par- 
seesin India. The Dustoor is the 
chief priest of his sect in Bombay, 


and a man of great learning. He 


passed six years nn Persia, 0 as he 
more classi ally calls it (chorographi- 
cally would have been a better word) 
Iraun, two of which were spent at 
Yezd, the only place where the 
Mussulman government tolerates a 
Guebre college. His manners are 
distinguished, and his person and 
address pleasiug. He is a tall hand- 
seine man, of the middle age, 
with a lively and intelligent coun- 
tenance. His dress is a long, 
white muslin jamma, with a 
cumberbund or sash of beau. 
tiful shawl: another shaw] was 
rolled round his high black cap, 
aod a band of crimson velvet ap- 
peared between it and his brow.” 
Now we confess we felt deeply inte- 
rested in the lecture which the Dus- 
toor’s fair pupil was about to derive 
from his great earning ard personal 
knowledge upon the subject to be 
discussed. But instead of being put 
into possession of the opinions of 
Mooia Firoze, we are immer itely 
referred to the opinions of our old 
friends M. Anquetil du Perron (here, 
however, calicd M. Angueti/ alone), 
the Chevalier D’Ohssen, to whose 
authority we must venture in vari- 
ous points to demur, and Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley’s Epitome: aod hear 
nomore of ‘the Dustoor, hes great 
learning, his pleasing address, imvus- 
lin jamma, and beautiful shaw), than 
if he bad never been introduced to 
us : who appears indeed to slip away 
from us, Jike an Indian juggler, 
without our perceiving either when 
he goes off, or by what entrance 
he escapes. ‘The work 1s neverthe- 
ess highly entertaining upon thy 
whole, and we are by no means 
surprised 
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surprised at secing it has reached a 
second edition. 

‘* Letters from the Mediterra- 
nean: contaiving a civil and poli- 
tical account of Sicily, Tripoly, 
Tunis, and Malta; with biogra- 
phical Sketches, Anecdotes, and 
Observations; illustrative of the 
present state of those Countries, 
and their respective situation with 
respect to the British Empire. By 
E. Blaquiere, ot 2 vols. Svo. 
This work, like the preceding, is 
founded partly upon local observa- 
tion, but far more largely on the 
observations of preceding writers: 
and, lik e the preceding, it gives us 
not a single glance into the private 
history of the guthor or the object 
of his j journey. Mrs. Graham, in- 
deed, is kind« ‘nough to inform us, 
ina note to her second edition, that 
shortly after her residence at Bom- 
bay, though she arrived there in a 
state of singleness, she acquired the 
honour of a married v oman, at the 
same time warning us against a be- 
lief that this was the odjecé of ber 
voyage, though, as we have already 
stated, she mentions no cther, 
Mr. Blaq however, does not 
contide to us even so much informa- 
tion as this. He speaks, in one 
p! ice, (p. xvi. Jntrod,) of his inexpe- 
rience of any more regular composi- 
tion than that of le {ters, and o iTe rs 
this as an apolo gy for assuming such 
a form on the present occ asion, 
‘particularly as the greatest part 
Was written at those places trom 
whence the letters are dated.” ‘That 
the author has actually visited 
sone or all the places he de- 
scribes, we have no doubt, and that 
some part of his present remarks 
was occasionally communicated te 
his friends under an epistolary form, 
is highly probable; but as to bis dates 
he might almost as well have said 


urere, 
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nothing upon the subject, and even 
have dispensed with them altogether ; 
for w hat are we to learn from le tters 
commencing with ‘* my dear friend, 
Sicily, 1872,” which is the intro- 
duction of Letter I.; or, “ Sicily, 
1811,” which is that of Letter IIL. 
as thor ih, like a snail, his mode of 
travelling had been backward, Ia 
Letter XVII. however, he once more 
advances to i$12, and even ven- 
tures to put the month of Alarchk to 
the date of the year, though. still 
carefully concealing the particular 
day or period of the “month i in Which 
he addressed his friend. With this 
Jetter his first volume closes: and 
in bis second he steps back again to 
the year 1811, and continues this 
use of the old sey/e till towards the 
close of the volume, when he dates 
from ‘ Malta, 1812.” ‘The author 
may plead his inexperience as an 
apology as long as he pleases, but 
to us this generality of date has all 
the appearance in ‘the world of an 
experience l and artful scheme for 
evading all possibility of detecting 
whether he were or were not at the 
places specified during the times so 
loosely referred to. He gives us 
also as little information as to the 
route of his tour or succession of his 
residences, and the authority of bis 
connections, as he does of his times 
and seasons: though we should not 
omit to notice that he observes, in 


one place, with somewhat more of 


confidence than so much inexperi- 
ence can well justify, “ [ should 
have most readily publishe d_ their 
nanies, and acknowl ie -dged the obli- 
g ations I am under to many persons 
in Sicily, and other places, who were 
so oO a as to contribute largely to 
my r iquiries ; but considering their 
respective situations, and the govern- 
ments they live under, bringing them 
thus into notice, would, l-am cer- 

tain, 
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tain, have been highly imprudent : 
they will therefore, I hope, be sa- 
tisfied with this expression of my 
warmest thanks, and an assurance 
that I have endeavoured to profit by 
their communications for the public 
good.” 

Of these two volumes the first, 
which is by far the thickest, refers 
exclusively to Sicily,itschorograpby, 
population, customs, manners, and 
political relations: expressing it 
pretty warmly to be bis opinion 
that England, though she has done 
much, and far more than was her 
due, in favour of the reigning fa- 
mily, has done nothing in favour of 
the people ; and that instead of giv- 
in the island a mere show of the 
British constitution, without any 
actual code or courts of law, by 
which its principles can be carried 
into effect, (for it seems that neither 
of these are yet established, though 
the new constitution has been voted 
in the luinp,) it would bave been 
far wiser and intrinsically more ge- 
nerous, to have incorporated the 
island into the general range of 
the British territories, and thus have 
quashed all controversies about its 
future fate for ever: and he brings 
arguments from Grotius and Put- 
fendorff to prove that, in conse- 
quence of the treaty between the 
two countries having been so often 
violated by his Sicilian Majesty, we 
should have been justified in such a 
conduct upon the law of nations. 
Mr. Blaquiere, however, docs not 
appear to us to be a very learn- 
ed casvist upon the various points 
which he represents himself to have 
studied : thus in drawing a compa- 
rison between Mahomedanism and 
Christanity, he observes that “ the 
moral precepts of the former, adopt- 
ed, indeed, in a great measure from 
Christian revelation, would net dis- 


grace the most enlightened phi. 
losopher of ancient or modern limes. 
God is great and Mahomet only his 
prophet are emphatical words. and 
convey @ sullime notion of the Dizi- 
nily, On the otber hand, with all 
due deterence tor thesChristian sys- 
stem, with what shadow of reason 
can we harshly condemn a religion 
which asserts the unity of God, 
abolishes the use of images, and 
makes, charity, fasting, and prayer 
the only means of expiating crimes 2" 
This passage is just sufficient to 
prove that Mr. Blaquicre is just 
about as grossly i 
the general nature and_ princi- 
ples of the one religion as of the 
other. In justification, however, as 


we suppose, of his ascription of 


morality to the Eslam scriptures, he 
preceeds in the next page to tell bis 
friend, ‘‘ you are of course aware that 


the women are not, by the tenets of 


Mahomet, supposed to possess souls, 
and consequently excluded from his 
promised toimortality ;” though if his 
friend kad been aware of this, it 
ought to have been his duty, asa 
resident in a Mahominedan coun- 
try, instead of giving additional cur- 
rency to such a belief, to have told 
him that this,at least, isa vulgar pre- 
judice, and that Mabommed is, in 
no part of the Alcoran, or elsewhere, 
chargeable with such a want of gal- 
l-ntry. The passage, however, as 
it runs, though evidently intended 
to support the common error, if 
grammatically construed, should sig- 
nify, that women instead of being ex- 
cluded, are nof excluded from im- 
mortality. And we make the te- 
merk because the same loose and 
irregular phraseolgy has frequently 
struck us as we have proceeded. 
We have said that the first volume 
contains the chief part of the work : 


the second comprises a description 
of, 


ignorant of 
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ef, what we can scarcely call a tour 
through ‘Tripoly, Tunis, Malta, 
and the adjoining islands. The 


author has read and availed hinself 


of the aid of some ancicnt, and 
many of the best modern writers, 
especially that of Mr. Lecsie, and 
the Abaté Balsamo: aid as a ge- 
neral history it may be consulted 
with advantage , notwithstandi ing its 
doubtful origin and oc casional errors. 
“* Oriental Memoirs selected, and 
a>ridged from a series of origin Let- 
ters, witten during seventeen years 
reidence in India: including obser 
vations on parts of Africa and South 
America; and a narrative of occur- 
rences in four india voyages. Illus- 
trated by engravings trom original 
drawings; by James Forbes, F.RS 
Ato. 4 vols, 10). 10s. This i 1s a VO- 
Juminous work, and contains a 
large portion of very miscellane- 
ous matter, financial, political, 


philosophic al, philological, Zo0o0lo- 
gical, literary, and critical; put 


together, like the equally  vo- 
luminous work of Dr. Frincis Bu- 
chanan, with little attention to or- 
der; and we are afraid, in several 
instances, with less exact informa- 
lion, and too ready a credulity. 
The work is superbly printed, and 
enriched with a varicty of very ex- 
cellent engravings. ‘The author's 
description of the scenery of the 
ditterent province s and countries he 
visited, and of the customs and man- 
ners of the various tribes belonging 
to them is animated and pleasing ; 
yet in many instances of the mar- 
vellous we cannot avoid thinking 
that he has good-naturedly suffered 
himself to be imposed on; and we 
are sure that he has too eagerly, in 
Various cases, adopted the question- 
able anecdotes of occasional compa- 
hions, and the exploded tales of an- 
Sieut historians, We particularly 
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allude to his belief in the existence 
of m-rmen and mermaids ; modern 
sorcery and magic; fascination on 
human beings; and the knowledge 
and practice of vaccination at Benares 
fora very long period, perhaps im- 
me morially, betore its discovery and 
establishment in our own country ; 
of ali which he gives us some very 
curious accounts, for the most part, 
hewever, drawn up rather from the 
reports of others than from his own 
actual knowledge. We turn toa 
pieasanter subject : the author chief- 
ly excels in describing picturesque 
scenery and incidents that make a 
direct appeal to taste and feeling. 
The following is his account of an 
entertainment given by the Nabob 
of Cambay; and, as we received 
a copy of these volumes too late 
for an introduction of any ex- 
tract from them into the depart- 
ment of our Literary Selection, we 
shallcopy itatsomelength. ‘ Aftera 
recreation in the garden, the Nabob 
accompanied us to the roof of the 
pavilion, where music and dancing 
girls awaited us. Vire-works on the 
canal illuminated its fragrant bor- 
ders, and exhibited a curious scene 
of alternate fountains, playing fire 
and water, falling among shrubs and 
flowers. The si appe r, similarto that of 
the Visier's, consisted of various rich 
dishes; the different sherbets were 
improved by spices and rose-water. 
The Nabob was affable and polite, 
helped us himself from the best 
dishes. and kept up a sprightly con- 
versation. Ou our taking leave, he 
sprinkled us with ottar of roses; 
agreeably to the custom of 
Asiatic princes, presented to each 
betels, shawls, and kincobs. It is 
not easy to give a literal translation 
of the dancing-¢i rls’ songs; but, as 
as they were superior to any I had 


heard before, I attempted an imita- 
tionr 
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tion from the communication of a 
friend, who undertsood the Jan. 
guage, and had been -accustomed 
to these entertainments. : were I 
favoured by the muse of Hafiz I 
would not introduce them in humble 
prose. 


A Sone or Roswaw or Roxana, a 

Sematle appellation signifying splen- 

Qou?r. 

«© When, O my beloved, wilt thou 
return ? delight of my heart, and 
treasure of my soul, Gt when wilt 
thou appear to bless thy Roxana? 
In vain do I wait thy approach; 
thou comest not to thy love; mine 
eye-lids are weary in watching thy 
footsteps. The sofa of my beloved 
is decked with garlands of mogrees, 
overshacowed by a canopy of jas- 
mine. I have strewed it with the 
sweet dust of Kenrah, and perfumed 
it With ottar of roses. I am scented 
with the oils of lahore, and tinged 
with the blossoms of hinna; haste, 
then, my beloved, to thine hand- 
maid, gladden her heart by thy pre- 
sence |" 

A Sone or Sritma. 


*€ Abdallah! lamp of iy life, and 
possessor of my heart, my first, my 
only love! In vain do I call upon 
thee—thou art afar off; thou hear- 
est not the voice of thy Selima, once 
the most favoured of thy slaves. 
Abdallah! my king, my love! thou 
hast decked me with diamonds of 
Golconda, and covered me_ with 
pearls of Ormuz: what are dia- 
monds and pearls to her that is for- 
saken? the yewel most prized by thy 
Selima is no longer her own:— 
give me thy heart, my beloved, re- 
store it to its first posses: or ! 

‘* "The shawls of Cashmere, and 
the silks of Iran, presented by my 
lord, have no longer any charms for 
Selima; the palace, thy. baths, thy 


gardens delight me no more; take 
them again, what are they all, com- 
pared with the heart of my Abdal- 
lah? O give me thy heart, my be- 
loved, restore it to its first posses- 
sor ! 

“The gardens. and groves, once 
the fond retreat of thy Selima, af- 
ford me no pleasure; the mango and 
pomegranate tempt me in vain! the 
fragrance of champahs, and odour of 
spices I no longer enjoy; my dam- 
sels delight me no more, and music 
ceases to charm. Return, O my 
lord, to thine handmaid, restore her 
thy heart, and every pleasure will 
accompany it. O, give thy heart to 
thy Selima, restore it to its lrst pos- 
sessor !” 

‘ The Persians and Moguls 
whom we met at these parties, 


seemed fond of poetry, and one of 


them was favoured by a_ plaintive 
muse. The orientals allow the Eu- 
ropeans to excel in history, philoso- 
phy, and ethics; but suppose we 
have very little taste for poctry, 
especially odes, iv the style of Sapho, 
Anacreon, and Hafiz, of whom they 
are extremely fond. On a person ot 
rank making this remark to Sir Charles 
Malet, who accompanied us on this 
visit, he assured him to the conirary. 
sSeing master of the Persian language 
he made the following stanzas ex- 
tempore, and immediately translated 
them: into Persian poetry, to the ad- 
miration of our oriental friends. 
They were addressed to the myrtle, 
a tree equally esteemed by Euro- 
peans and Asiatics. 

Fav’rite tree of beauty’s queen, 

Ever frajiant, ever giecn, 

With thy foliage form a grove, 

Sacred to the maid I love. 


Then encircled in her arms, 
Free from all but Jove’s alarms, 
Let’me revel, toy, and play, 
And fondly love my lifeaway, 
‘ Fruit, 
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« Fruit, (fruits) flowers, spices, 
and perfumes introduced at these 
entertainments exercised the talents 
of the Mogul and Persian youth, 
We had several pleasant specimens 
of their genius during the evening 
in little odes, distichs, and other ef- 
fusions of poetry. The splendour of 
the mora, the fragrance from the 
garden, the clegance of the dancers, 
and the beauty of their songs, at- 
forded the subject. I have preserved 
several which were written at tbe 
moment by a young Shah-zadah, 
who committed them to paper as 
they were composed, in a most ele- 
gant style of penmanship; which, 
on fire Indian paper flowered in sil- 
ver and spotted with gold, contrasted 
with the strong Persian letters, pro- 
duces a beautiful effect. 

‘« Distichs and poetical effusions 
ore sometimes written upon the 
leaves of plants and flowers; this 
was not practised on the present oc- 
casion. D’Herbelot mentions it, 
but leaves us at a loss to guess what 
kind of myrtle afforded a leaf sufh- 
iently large, in his curious anecdote 
of Kessai and Al Mamon, the son of 
the famous Kbalilf Haroun al Ras- 
cheed, a consp‘cuons character in 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
“ Kessai one day presented himself 
at the door of the apartment or Al 
Mamon to read one of his lectures ; 
the prince, who was then at table 
with his companions, wrote him a 
distich upon a leaf of myrtle, the 
sense of which was, ‘ there isa time 
for stady and a time for diversion ; 
this is an hour I have destined for 
the enjoyment of friends, wine, 
roses, and myrtle!’ Kessai having 
read this distich, answered it upon 
the back of the same inyrtle leaf in 
four Jines, the meaning of them as 
follows: ‘ If you had understood the 
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excellence of knowledge, you would 
have preferred the pleasure that gives 
M isdom to what you at present enjoy 
in company ; and if you knew who 
it is that is at your door, you «ould 
immediately tise and come and pros 
irate yourself on the grcun', prais- 
ing and thanking God for the favour 
he had bestowed upon you.’ Al 
Mamou had no soover heard these 
verses than he quitted his company 
and came to his preceptor. 

‘* How happily dors this anecdote 
lustrate that passage in the wisdom 
of Solomon, where the folly of in- 
considerate youth is thus repre- 
sented: ‘Come on, therefore, let 
us enjoy the good things that are 
present; let us fill ourselves with 
costly wine and ointments ; and let 
no flower of the spring pass by us; 
let us crown ourselves with rose- 
buds before they are withered.’ 

‘« Similar sentiments prevail in 
most oriental writings, ancient and 
modern; the Greek poets were 
equally fond of them, I shail not 
introduce the productions of this 
evening, composed from present ob- 
jects, not so generally interesting as 
the following lines, which I have 
selected from two celebrated Persian 
poets, a3 a more complete Spe cimen 
of the elegant recreation I allude to. 

Stanzas of a Sonnet ly Zadi.* 
Strike, strike the lyre, let music tell 

The blessings spring shall scatter round ; 
Fragrance shail feat on every gale, 

And opening flowrets paint the ground. 
O! I have passed whole nights in sighs 

Concdemn'd the absent Tair to mourn ; 
But she appears—and sorrow flies, 

And picasure simues on her return, 

We are far better pleased, how- 
ever, with the following, which is 
upon a more serious, as well as a 
sublimer subject: in order to un- 
derstand the last distich, it is neces- 

sary 
It should be, as indecd it is commonly 
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sary to know that there is a common 
belief among the Asiatics that the 
pearls found in the pearl muscle and 
other shell-fishes, are produced from 
drops of rain which they imbibe, It 
bears a striking analogy to a well- 
known passage in the book of Job, 
and a passage, probably borrowed 
from it, in that of Proverbs: we 
mean, ch. vill. 22-35. 


** Who made manifest the vital and intel- 
lectual powers ? 

Who coufirmed the foundation of under- 
standing ? 

Who, into the form of the human frame, 
breathed his animating spirit ? 

Who bestowed reason and inspired the soul? 

Who painted with lively colours the check 
of the tulip ; 

And made, of the dew-drop, an ornament 
for the rose bud? 

Who crowned the summit of the heavens 
with a diadem of constellations ; 

And tinged the hard bosom of the ruby 
with a vivid glow ? 

Who enkindled the fire of the moon asa 
nocturnal lamp ; 

And perfumed the flower-garden with the 
fragrance of burning incense ? 

Who spread out the earth on the face of the 
water, 

And formed precious pearls from the tears 


Ste 


of the clouds ? 


“© Travels in the Morea, Albania, 
and other parts of the Ottoman 
Empire ; comprehending a general 
description of those countries ; their 
productions; the manners, customs, 
and commerce of the inhabitants ; 
a comparison between the ancient 
and present state of Greece; and an 
historical and. geographical descrip- 
tion of the ancient Epirus. By P. C. 
Pouqueville, M. D..Member of the 
Commission of Arts aid Sciences, 
&c. Translated from the French by 
Aon Plumtree. Illustrated with en- 
gravings.” 4to. 2], 2s. There is an 
activity belonging to the character 
of Frenchmen which nothing can 
subdue; we have often scen their 


restlessness, and not unfrequently 
their ingenuity in the prisons of our 
own country, and the work betore 
us affords another specimen of the 
same kind. Dr. Pougueville was 
one of the iterates who accompanied 
Buonaparte on his well-known Egyp- 
tion expedition. II] health soon ob- 
tained leave for his return home ; 
in the course of his voyage, how- 
ever, he was captured by a Tripoline 
Corsair, and detained for three years 
in a state of imprisonment. The 
work before us is the result of his 
leisure hours, during this tedious 
captivity. It dwells with an unne- 
cessary detail upon Constantinople, 
its seven towers, and other public 
buildings, and appears, without suf- 
ficient reason, to reprobate the esta- 
blished account of the Seraglio as 
given by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague. The most interesting part of 
the work is that which relates to the 
present literature of modern Greece. 
Buonaparte, who is well known to 
have had his eye directed to the fu- 
ture conquest of the Archipelago, 
has taken considerable pains to ren- 
der it acquainted with French cus- 
toms, learning, and philosophy, and 
has hence given a public education 
to a variety of youhg Greeks, whom 
he has for this purpose seduced to 
Paris. At present, however, accord- 
ing to the account before us, litera- 
ture is at a very low ebb in this 
quarter of the world; and if it ever 
rise, as we trust it will, and that 
speedily, we now hope it will be 
rather under the laurels of England 
than of the Corsican dynasty. The 
work is written in an animated style ; 
and the translator has faithfully and 
ably discharged her duty. 

« An original Journal from Lon- 
don to St. Petersburgh, by way of 
Sweden ; and proceeding from thence 


to Moscow, Riga, Milan, and _ 
in; 
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lin; with a description of the post- 
towns, and every thing interesting in 
the Russian and Prussian capitals, 
&c. to which are added the names, 
distances, and price of each post, 
and a vocabulary of the most useful 
terms, in English and Russian. By 
George Green, Esq. many years re- 
sident in Russia.” 12mo0. “s. 6d. 
Without staying to comment on the 
style of the title, or of the work 
itself, for which, in truth, we have 
no room, we have great pleasure in 
remarking that this little volume 
may be found of essential service as 
a vade-mecum. Mr. Green appears 
to have written from a_ personal 
knowledge of the countries and 
manners he describes, particularly 
of Russia; and though we dare not 
say with him that he gives an ac- 
count of every thing interesting in 
ithe states in question, we can fairly 
say that he narrates much in a little 
space, 

“ A Narrative of the Campaigns 
of the Loyal Lusitanian Legion un- 
der brigadier-general Sir Robert Wil- 
son, aid-de-camp to his majesty, &c. 
With some account of the military 
operations in Spain and Portugal 
during the years 1809, 1810, 1811. 
svo. The gallant Jegion here refer- 
red to, though from circamstances 
not worth adverting to, no longer in 
existence as a distinct corps, acquired 
great reputation on the peninsula 
shortly before the appointment of 
the Marquis of Wellington: and, 
when all Spain was over-run by the 
Vrench under Buonaparte himself, 
and the English army under Sir John 
Moore obliged to embark at Cor- 
runna, was the chief prop of the 
Portuguese cause, and by its bravery 
and skilful disposition, under the 
orders of its distinguished Jeader, 
gave such a turn to the hostile at- 
tack upon Portugal, as to induce the 
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commander in chief, Sir John Crad- 
dock, to hesitate in re-embarking 
his troops at Lisbon; and laid a 
foundation for the successful resist- 
ance and brilliant exploits of the 
noble commander by whom he was 
succeeded, The account before us 
reaches from the period we have 
thus adverted to, to the celebrated 
battle of Albuera. It is written with 
perspicuity and spirit; and with a 
teeling for the good of the service, 
which does honour to the author, 
who avows himself to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mayne, as a soldier and as 
a man. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at 
Sea: or historical narratives of the 
most noted calamities, and provi- 
dential deliverances which have tre- 
sulted from maritime enterprice : 
with a sketch of various expedients 
for preserving the lives of mariners.” 
3 vols. 8vo. This is an interesting 
and valuable work, It comprises a 
long catalogue of human misery and 
misfortune arranged c! hronologically, 
and for the most part drawn up in 
the words of the original historians. 
Vol. I. — with the ship- 
wreck Pietro Quinni near the 
coast of aie in 1431; and ter- 
minates with the preservation of nine 
meh in a small boat, surrounded by 
islands of ice, on a voyage to New- 
foundland in 1706. The second 
volume opens with the loss of the 
Nottinghain — on a rock called 
Boon Island in 1710; and closes 
with the wreck of the Brigantine St. 
Lawrence on the island of Cape Bre- 
ton in 1780. Vol. LIT. begins withthe 
loss of the Grosvenor East Indiaman 
on the coast of Caffraria in 1782, and 
closes its narrative with that of the 
Nautilus sloop of war on a rock in 
the Archipelago in 1807. This vo- 
lume terminates with a brief sketch 


of some of ‘the expedients which 
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have been recommended or adopted 
for the preservation of mariners. 
Among which are particularly no- 
ticed the Chinese frame, the cork- 
jacket; the marine collar, belt, and 
spencer ; the canvas girdle; the sea- 


man's friend; inflated skins and 
bladders; the air-jacket; metal 
tubes; and mattresses filled with 


cork-shavings. Next follow some 
peculiar methods of constructing ves- 
sels so as either to render them ca- 
pable of resisting the effects of a 
stormy sea, or adapted to bring the 
crew of a stranded vessel to a level 
shore. ‘Yo this succeed various de- 
scriptions of life boats, as those of 
Bernieres, Lukin, Gieathead, Clar- 
ges, Gotberry, Bremner, and others. 
‘Lhe author then proceeds to enume- 
rate various expedients for forming 
a communication between a vessel 
indanger andthe neighbouring shore; 
such as conveying a rope trom the 
shore to the ship, or vice versa by 
means of a balloon, a cask, or a kind 
of umbrella fixed on a large buoy ; 
or by discharging a bullet, an arrow, 
or a sky-rocket with the rope at- 
tached to it, Among other useful 
expedients to diminish the dangers 
of the sea the author particularly 
mentions the efiects of oi], when 
diffused even in small quantities, in 
calming the most outrageous storms ; 
upon this point we suspect him to 
be somewhat too credulous, nor 
could even the attempt take place but 
ina pretty good anchorage, or when 
the wind though violent is steady, 
and the vessel sails right before it. 
The two chief political dbjects of 
a foreign nature that have engaged 
the attention of the public are the 
grand military drama which is now 
performing with so much success, 
and, as we trust, with so near an 
approximation to its catastrophe, in 
the heart of France ; and the minor 
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warfare with the Americans. The 
career of the first has so completely 
outstripped the pen, not merely of 
the grave historian, but of the lighter 
menioirist, that we have nothing but 
detached accounts of battles or sieges 
that have yet been offered to the 
public, and we must probably wait 
tor the close of the whole before we 
obtain a finished picture of its se- 
parate parts, A similar remark may 
be niade with respect to the dispute 
with America; for since the repea! 
of the orders iv council we have not 
seen a single pamphlet issuing from 
our OWn press of an anti-ministerial 
character, excepting so far as relates 
to the war not having been con- 
ducted on our part on a scale suffi- 
ciently large to bave inflicted sum- 
mary justice on the only state in the 
civilized world that has at this time ot 
day the hardihood to avow itself an 
ally of the downcast ruler of the 
French, and a supporter of his 
tyranny and crooked politics. 
Perhaps the chief political object of 
a domestic nature has been the ques- 
tion relative to the expediency of re- 
newing the charter of the East India 
Company, and the restrictions under 
which it should be allowed. We 
rejoice that this important question 
is now settled, and, as we trust, 
most amicably to the parties inte- 
rested, and beneficially as to the na- 
tion at large. Weshall only observe 
further, therefore, that the chief 
pamphlets to which it bas given rise, 
daring the period before us, are Mr. 
Malthus’s “ Letter to the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville,” in opposition 
to various observations that fell from 
his lordship during its discussion in 
parliament; Mr. Grant's ‘* Expe- 
diency maintained of continuing the 
system by which the trade and go- 
vernment of India are now regu 


lated ;” anda “ Short Conversation 
on 
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on the present crisis of the important 
trade with the East Indies,” writtea 
on the same side of the question, 

“« Observations on the Military 
Systems of the British Empire, &c. 
by John Phillippart, Esq. &c.” 8vo. 
The great effective military strength 
of the country, in the opinion of 
the writer before us, is to be de- 
rived in the first instance from the 
different volunteer, and militia corps, 
especially the latter; the regular 
army, under the present state of 
things, being chiefly supplied from 
these. It is his aim therefore to 
point out, as a principal object of at- 
tention, a variety of circumstances, 
which may tend to make these ser- 
vices, and especially that of the 
local militia, more popular and at- 
tractive. Many of his remarks 
are entitled to attention: he has 
justly dwelt upon the inconve- 
niencies to all the branches of the 
service which result from changes 
of ministry, and the consequent in- 
troduction of new systems and re- 
gulations : he also strenuously con- 
tends for the expediency of intro- 
ducing, as far as possible, one unt- 
form modification of plan. ‘The su- 
perior advantages, he observes, which 
one description of troops may com- 
mand over another, is a matter of 
debate, of discontent, and cannot 
fail to produce a want of unanimity 
when quartered together. At pre- 
sent we have them raised for the 
following services, militia, local mi- 
litia, garrison battalions, guards, dra- 
goons, regulars, fencibles, &c. &c. 
and men entitled volunteers. In 
some, engagements are made for 
limited service, others unlimited, 
others not disposable, and others to- 
tally unserviceable. Until the whole 
are converted into a regular and con- 
sistent establishment, the military 
system of Great Britain cannot be 
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otherwise than imperfect.” This 
however is pushing the plan of uni- 
formity to a useless and perhaps 
impossible extent, 

** A Plan for the Improvement of 
the British Army ; containing hints 
to all nailitary and naval officers 5 
and suggestions to Bible and other 
Institutions; also a scheme for in- 
creasing the funds of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, By « mili- 
tary mao of nearly eighteen years 
standing.” The author thinks if he 
can make the army better men* he 
will be sure to make them better 
soldiers; he proposes therefore to 
improve the army by a stricter evane 
gelical rather than military disci- 
pline; and having thus improved 
the armed force of the nation, he 
proposes vice versa, to increase the 
funds of the Bible Society by ine 
ducing in this manner every soldier 
to be a supporter of it and a contri- 
butor to its income. 

‘An Enquiry into the various 
Systems of Political Economy, their 
advantages and disadvantages ; and 
the theory most favourable to the in- 
crease of National Wealth. EyCharles 
Ganilt, advocate, translated from the 
French, by D. Boileau.” Svo, 12s. Od. 
This is a usetul work, and shews that 
the writer has abundantly stadied the 
subject on which he has written, 
and formed opinions on an exten- 
sive survey, though we cannot al- 
ways accede to his sentiments. It 
consists of six books ; and the theo- 
ries chiefly examined are those of 
our own countrymen, Adam Smith, 
Lord Lauderdale, and Mr. Henry 
Thornton. He thinks mannfac- 
tures and commerce more produc- 
tive sources of national wealth than 


ri , ce Xe 
agric: ture. He opposes the fix 


ing a rate of interest by law; de- 
fends public loans against Dr. Smith, 
and a sinking fund against Lord 
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Lauderdale; and prefers public 
Joans, even when they abstract ca- 
pital from productive labour, and 
serve towards an unproductive con- 
sumption, to excessive taxes, which 
impair every capital, and exhaust 
the powers of labour. He con- 
demns, in strong terms, the mono- 
poly of colonial trade, as hostile to 
the general interest of both public 
and private wealth. 

The chief works, besides the 
above, which have occurred to us 
on the subject of political economy 
are, * An Enquiry concerning the 
Rise and Progress, the Redemption 
and present State, and the Manage- 
ment of the national Debt of Great 
Britain. By RobertHamilton,L.L.D. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Marischal College and Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen.” 8vo. p. 212. 
** Teroporary Taxation, productive 
of future advantage. Containing, 
with other particulars, remarks on 
the conduct of republican parties ; 
a review of the lawless usurpations 
of the ruler of France ; on the North 
American war; the Catholic Ques- 
tion, &c."’ 8vo. price 4s, Od. ‘* The 
impending Ruin of the Brisish 
Empire; its cause and remedy con- 
sidered. By Hector Campbell.” 
8vo, This impending ruin is sup- 
posed to result from the increase of 
our parochial poor; the axiom laid 
down and combated through the 
whole of Mr. Campbell’s book is, 
that pauperism has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished: and the means by which 
all the evils attendant upon this 
augmentation of public poverty, are 
to be subverted, are ide making 
corn, instead of money, the standard 
of value of land and /alour; and 
the providing agricultural employ- 
ment for all those to whom trade, 
mechanism, cummerce, or war, can 
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no longer furnish the means of sul 
sistence.” 

The author of the second of these 
three publications somewhat loses 
himself in the extent of his complicat- 
ed subject ; but he writes with great 
loyalty, and proves himself a staunch 
abominator of Buonaparte, the Ame- 
ricans,and the Irish catholics. Dr. Ha- 
milton’s Inquiry, had we now space 
for the purpose, would much more 
largely engage our attention. The 
work is divided into three parts, and 
the following are the topics treated 
upon. 
finance. Part II. History of the pub- 
lic debt of Great Britain. Part IIL. 
Examination of the plans for the 
redemption of the national debt, and 
other financial operations. The pro- 
fessor is a violent enemy to the sys- 
tem of a sinking fund; chiefly, so 
far as we are able to perceive, not 
from the expense attending the ma- 
naging suchasystem, which he admits 
to be sutficiently. moderate, but from 
the extra loans to which: it gives fa- 
cility, each of which is accompanied 
with a premiam at a bonus of such 
an extent as to render it, in his 


opinion, a most expensive mode of 


raising money, He is, in truth, no 
great friend to any scheme of acquir- 
ing money by compound interest 
that is to be called into action at 
some very distant period: believing 
them to be constantly visionary in 
their result, though highly produc- 
tive in a speculative point of view; 
and upon this subject he brings be- 
fore us the following curious calcu 
lations and historic facts. ‘ Para- 
doxical ettects are ascribed to the 
increase of money by compound in- 
terest. One penny put out ar the 


Christian era at five per ceni com- 
pound interest, would, before thts 
time, have increased to a greater 
sum than could be contained in five 


Aundred 


Part I. General principle of 
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Aundred millions of earths, all of solid 
gold. Mr. Ricard appointed by his 
will that the sum of 500 livres 
should be divided into five portions. 
The first at the end of a hundred 
years, amounting to 13,100 livres, 
to be laid out in prizes for disserta- 
tions proving the lawfulness of put- 
ting out moncy to interest. The 
second, at the end of two centuries, 
amounting to 1,700,000 livres, to be 
employed in establishing a perpetual 
fund for prizes in literature and arts, 
and for virtuous actions, The third, 
at the end of three’ centuries, 
amounting to more than 220 mil- 
lions of livres, to be employed for 
establishing patriotic banks, and 
founding niuseums with ample esta- 
blishments. The fourth, at the end 
of four centuries, amounting to 
thirty thousand millions, to be em- 
ployed in building a huodred towns 
in France, containing each 150,000 
inhabitants. The fitth, at the end 
of five centuries, amounting to four 
millions of millions of livres, to be 
appropriated for the payment of the 
national debt of Britain and France 
—for producing an annual revenue 
to be divided among all the powers 
of Europe—for buying up useless 
offices, purchasing a royal domain, 
jacreasing the income of the clergy, 
aud.abolishing fees for masses—for 
maintaining all children born in 
France, till they be three years of 
age—for improving waste lands, and 
bestowing them on married peasants 
—ftor purchasing manors, and ex- 
empting the vassals from all servi- 
tude—for founding houses of educa- 
tion, workhouses, houses of health, 
and asylums for females—for por- 
tioning young women—for confer- 
ring honorary rewards on merit; 
besides a large surplus to be appro- 
priated at the discretion of his exe- 
cutors,” Dr, Franklin planned asimi- 
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lar will. It is theoretically true that 
compound interest may accomplish 
all these things; but such extrava- 
gances rather tend to throw ridicule 
on the subject than increase our 
confidence in its operations. 

On the political constitution of 
Great Britain we meet with two 
publications that are especially en- 
titled to our attention. The first is 
** Historical Reflections on the Con- 
stitution and representative System 
of England, with reference to the 
popular propositions for a reform of 
parliament. By James Jepp, Esq.” 
8vo. 10s. Od. The object of which 
is to disprove the reiterated assertion 
of Sir Francis Burdett and his friends, 
that the representation of the peo- 
ple has for the last century or more 
been gradually losing its indepen- 
dence, and resigning its power into 
the hands either of the crown or of 
the members of the upper house ; 
by an historical examination of the 
rise and progress, and, the ancient 
and present powers of the house of 
commons, We approve of most of 
the writer’s opinions, but cannot 
follow him into his assent that peers 
should be allowed to interfere in 
popular elections ; or his view of the 
perfect harmlessness of close bo- 
roughs. ‘This last, howeyer, we 
acknowledge to bea delicate point ; 
and, with Junius, the great assertor 
of public liberty, we feel afraid to 
disturb the present system, lest while 
we do a little good we should be 
the cause of much more evil. The 
second book we refer to on this sub- 


ject is entitled ‘ Rudiments of the 


Laws of England; designed as a 
preparatory study for persons enter- 
ing the profession, as a compendium 
to strengthen the memory of those 
who have studied the law, and to 
convey a general idea of jurispru- 


dence to all classes of people. By 
My. 
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Mr, F. M. Van Heythuysen, Mem- 
ber of the honourable society of 
Lincoln's Inn.” Svo. Qs. This book 
is admirably calculated to fulfil the 
object to which it pretends. It is 
chiefly drawn up from Sir Matthew 
Hale and Sir William Blackstone ; 
and has a considerable resemblance 
to the well known analysis of the 
Yatter ; but purposely made richer in 
distinct references and other expla- 
natory matters. 

On particular branches of English 
law we may notice with approbation 
the following: ‘‘ A Treatise on the 
Law of Actions on Penal Statutes in 
general, and on the several statutes 
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of Winton, 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13 ;— 
2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. 13 ;—and 5 Eliz. 
c.4. By Isaac Espinasse, of Gray's 
Inn, Esq. barrister at Jaw.” “A 
Treatise on the Offence of Libel, 
with. a disquisition on the rights, 
benefits, and proper boundaries of 
political discussion. By John George, 
of the Middle Temple, special 
pleader.”” ‘* Littleton’s Tenures in 
English. Printed from the second 
edition of the Commentary of Sir 
Edward Coke.” ‘* Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Trading as a Scrivener. 
By George Rose, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, barrister at law.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE 


AND POLITE LETTERS, 


Containing Transactions of Liter: wry Societies, Fiography, Classics, Criti- 
cism, Philology, Grammar, Poetry, Drama, Novels, Tales, and Romances, 


Ww" shall, as usual, commence 
y this chapter with a brief no- 
tice of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, of which, however, at the 
present period of writing, we have 
only received the first part. This 
consists of seventeen articles as fol 
lows:—1. “On a new detonai's: 
compound, in a letter from Sir 
Humphry Davy, LL.D. F.R.S. to 
the Rt. Hon Sir Joseph Bauks, Bart. 
K. B. P. R.S.” This compound ap- 
pears to have been first discovered 
at Paris, where it seems also to have 
been kept a secret in regard to its 
constituent principles, or rather their 
modification : all that Sir Humphry 
was capable of learning upon the 
subject being that it is a mixture of 
azote and chlorine, that in its ap- 
pearance it resembles an oil some- 
what heavier than water, and that 
it detonates with all the force of ful- 
minating metals by the mere heat 
of the hand; insomuch that the au- 
thor of the discovery has been 
hereby deprived of an eye and a 
finger. Sir Humphry, assisted by 
Mr. Children, tried a variety of pre- 
parations of azote in conjunction 
with chlorine: and, at length, suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining that the best 
modification of azote or nitrogen 
for this purpose is the nitrate of am- 
monia in a state of satarated solu- 
tion: but that a solution of oxalate 
of antmonia, or a very weak solution 
of pure ammonia, answers the pur- 


pose as well, In tlfe course of one 
experiment, so violént was the ex- 
plosion : that Sir Humphry had new rly 
paid as dearly as the original dis- 
coverer himself; the tube ati glass 
being broken into small fragments, 
and a severe wounc, which for a 
time deprived him of sight, be- 
iugy hereby produced in the trans- 
parent cornea of the eye.” “IT, Qn 
: retnarkable application of Cotes’s 
Theorem. By J. Ff. W. Herschel, 
Esq. Communicated by Wm. Here 
schel, LL. D. E.R. S.” ILL. “Ob- 
servation of the Summer Solstice 
1812 at the Royal Observatory. By 
Jolin Pond, Esq. Astronomer reyal.” 
XVII. “The same of the \ inter 
Solstice, by the same.” VI. “A 
Catalogue of North Polar ‘Distances 
of some of the principal fixed stars, 
by the same.” IV. ‘* Observations 
relative to the near and distant sight 
of different persons. By James 
Ware, Esq. F.R.S." Near-sig! 
edness is, in Mr, Ware's opimon, 
gradual in its progress, with a few 
exceptions: and the use of glassqs 
to relieve the defect constantly in- 
creases it, so that deeper and still 
de eper concave glasses are perpe- 
tually needed and sought efter by 
those affected with this infirmity ; 
that the disease is more common to 
the higher than the lower classes ; 
and that instances are not want- 
ing in which deep convex glasses 
have been thrown aside at a late 
’ pertod 
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period of life, and the eye has re- 
covered its proper power. XIV. 
«* An appendix to Mr. Ware’s paper 
on Vision. By Sir Charles Blagden, 
F. R.S. in confirmation of the re- 
marks it contains.”. V. “* The Ba- 
kerian Lecture on the elementary 
rinciples of certain crystals. By 
. H. Wollaston, M.D. Sec. R. S." 
These principles are supposed to be 
spheres or spheroids. VI. “ Ona 
substance from the Elm-tree cailed 
Ulmin. By James Smithson, Esq. 
F.R.S.” VII. “ On a method of 
freezing at a distance. By W. H. 
Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R. S$.” XV. 
** Method of drawing extremely fine 
wire.” By the same. XVI. ‘‘ De- 
scription of a single lens microme- 
ter.” By the same. IX. “ Descrip- 
tion of the solvent glands and giz- 
zards of the ardea argala, and other 
birds, By Sir Everard Home, bart. 
F.R.S.” XII. * Experiment to as- 
certain the coagulating power of the 
secretion of the gastric glands.” 


XVII. “ On the tusks of the Nar- 


whal. Both by the same.” X, 
‘«* Additional remarks on alcohol. 
By W. T. Brande, Esq. F. R.S.” 


XI. “ On a new variety in the 
breeds of sheep. By Colonel! David 
Humphreys.” XIII. ** On some pro- 
perties of sight. By David brew- 
ster, LL.D, F. R. S.” 

‘* Transactions of the Linnean 
Society of London, Vol. XI. Part. 1. 
The attention of the members scems 
gather to have been directed to zoo- 
logy than to either of the other 
branches which its constitution em- 
braces ; the branch of botany being 
noticed upon a smaller scale; and 
that of mineralogy comprising only 
a single article. The subjects are 
as follows: 1. Description of several 
new or rare animals, principally 
marine, discovered on the south 
eoast of Devonshire. By George 
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Montague, Esq. F.L.S. 2. Ob. 
servations upon the supposed effec: s 
of ivy upon trees, 10 a letter to the 
President. By Humphrey Repton, 
Esq. 3. Essay on the British spe. 
cies of the genus meloe, with de- 
scriptions of twa exotic species. By 
William Elford Leach, Esq F. L. S. 
4. On artificial and natural arrange- 
ments of plants; and particularly 
on the systems of Linoéus and Jus- 
sieu. By Wm. Roscoe, Esq. F. L.S. 
5. Remarks on Lichen Scaber, and 
some of its allies. By the Rey. 
Hugh Davies, F.L.S. @. Strep- 
siptera, a new order of insects pro- 
posed; and the character of the 
order with those of its genera laid 
@own. By the Rev. William Kirby, 
h.L.S. 7. A monograph of the 
sritish species of the gens choleva. 
By William Spence, Ksq. F. L.S. 
8. Description, of a new species of 
the genus mus, belonging to the 
section of pouched rais. By Joho 
Vaughan Thompson, Esq. F. L. S. 
9. Aualysis of Satin Spar, trom Al- 
ston Moor in Cumberland, By the 
Rev. John Holme, A. M. and F. Ls. 
10, Description of mus castorides, 
a new species. By the Reverend 


Ki. J. Burrow, A.M. F.L.S. 1i- 


a new genus of 
ferns. By Robert Brown, Esq. 
I. R.S. Lib. L.S. 12. An account 
of some rare species of British birds. 


By Mr. Wiliiam Bullock, F. L. 9. 


Qn woodsia; 


We think Mr. Kwrby’s paper ona 


proposal for forming a new order of 


insects one of the best : we have not 


space to enter ipto a discussion of 
the subject; but notwithstanding 
all that has yet been done by the 
foreign entomologists to simplily 
this class in its arrangements, much 
yet remains to be performed, and 
the ordinal and generic characters 
here laid down are fully entitled to 


the attention of methodical z00lo- 
gists. 
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gists. Mr. Thompson’s account of 
the. pouche! rat is curious. The 
jsolated paper on mineralogy to 
which we have already alJuded is Mr. 
Holmes’s analysis of satin spar: it 
does credit to his industry aud judg- 
ment. 

«« Life of Luther, by Alexander 
Bower.” Svo. It is a singular fact, 
and not a little complimentary to the 
liberality of our own country at the 
present day, that at the very period 
ian which we are more decidedly en- 
gaged in supporting by the sword 
catholic countries, and the catholic 
religion, In consequence of those 
countries being trampled upon and 
ground down by one of the most de- 
testable, and, at the same time, one of 
the most universal tyrannies that have 
ever shewn their monster head, — we 
should have more histories of Lu- 
ther or of the reformation, which 
he was the chief instrument in ac- 
complishing, than in almost every 
former period whatever, Onnitting 
a variety of minor attempts upon 
this subject, we have within the last 
seven years received a pretty exten- 
sive edition of M. Villers’s well 
known ‘ Essay on the Spirit and 
Intluence of the Reformation of 
Luther,” written in Freveh, as a 
prize composition in answer to the 
very extraordinary question upon 
this subject proposed by the Na- 
tional (now the Lmperial) Institute ; 
and which received, as it was fully 
entitled to receive, the honour of 
the approbation of the [notitute ; 
we have had the same translated 
into English by two different hands ; 
we have had M. Villers’s ‘* Life of 
Luther” prefixed to a subsequent 
edition of his work vernacudated (if 
we may venture upon a new word) ; 
we have had Mr. Roscoe's more ex- 
tensive account of the same extraor- 
dinary series of events related with 
great elegance in his ‘ Life of 
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Leo X.” and we have now presented 
to us Mr. Bower's attempt upon 
the same subject. What, under the 
circuinstances of the preceding narra- 
tives, biographies, histories, and me- 
moirs, induced him to enter as a new 
candidate into the list, we certainly 
are not told, and perhaps the. writer 
may think we have no authority to 
enquire: vet we may, at least, vene 
ture to hint our surprise, if in reality 
he knew, as he gertainly ought to 
have knawn, of the existence of the 
works we have thus glanced at, that 
he has never adverted to them even 
in his introduction. For the rest 
Mr, Bower has performed his part 
modestly, carefully, and impartially : 
and it he have not given us the ele- 
gance of Roscoe, or evinced the 
philosophical and  comprchensive 
spirit of Villers, he has composed a 
book that, trom the busy and event- 
ful tenor of its subject, cannot fail 
to excite general interest, and from 
the unostentatious size to which it 
is limited, is within the general 
reach. It is divided into eleven 
chapters, which follow each other 
in a chronological order ; and closes 


with an appendix consisting of 
notes and extracted papers, some of 


them authoritative avd others ex- 
planatory. 
of the biographer’s style the reader 
inay form his own opinion by a pe- 
rusal of an interesting passage we 
have. selected from il, and intro. 
duced into a preceding part of the 
present volume. 

‘“ Memoirs of the Private and 
Public Lite of William Penn, By 
Thomas Clarkson, M.A.” 2 vols, 
Svo. ‘The subject of these volumes 
was one of the most extraordinary 
characters that ever lived. The 
real incidents of his life are eventful 
enough for a romance,—they are all 
signalized by firmness, liberality, 

polit.cal 


: bs 
Of the general nature ‘ 
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political and religious consistency, 
and a diplomatic wisdom that most 
of our statesmen of the present day 
might stady and copy from with ad- 
vantage, and that peculiarly fitted 
him for being the founder and le- 
gislator of a new state upon new 
principles; the whole is, at the 
same time, tessellated with strokes 
of singularity the most amusing, of 
tenderness the most affecting, and 
of eloquence the most winning: 
and, with the exception of various 
prosing chapters, in which the 
biographer introduces himself and 
his own comments, or opinions, 
rather than the subject of his work, 
and which every one will doubtless 
skip over, whether we advise them 
to do so or not, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying there are few lives 
that have lately fallen into our hands 
that we have perused with more 
secret satisfaction and pleasure. Few 
men have ever been more tried, 
whether in poverty or in wealth, in 
oppression or in power, in courtly fa- 
vour or in bigotted persecution, than 
Mr. Penn: yet in every scene we are 
sure of the man ; in all circumstances 
and changes of life he is still thesame, 
firm but courteous, true to his prin- 
ciples, and ever labouring to do good, 
whether in palaces or prisons. It 1s 
a most extraordinary fact, that 
amidst all the political changes that 
occurred in the history of England 
from 1080 to 1710, William Penn, 
the quaker, was almost uniformly 
one of the chief favourites at the 
English court: highly esteemed by 
Charles II.—in the closest confi- 
dence and friendship with James II. 
—duly valued by William HI.— 
and still more highly distinguished 
by Anne. And throughout the whole 
of this period, instead of flattering 
the ear of whoever might happen to 
be the sovereign of theday, be was al- 
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most perpetually applying tothem for 
grants of toleration and other voli- 
tical indulgencies in matters against 
which the court or the ministry, and 
octasionally the sovercign himself, 
had decidedly set their faces. Yet 
in most cases he succeeded, and con- 
tributed not a little to the founda- 
tion of that spirit of toleration which 
has so peculiarly marked the pro- 
gress of the last century. Yet these 
were not the whole of his royal 
fiiends and intimates; for we find 
him also on terms of much esteem- 
ed acquaintance with Peter the 
Great of Russia, at the petiod be- 
fore us, on a visit to England, and on 
the most familiar footing with seve- 
ral German princes and princesses, 
He never, however, frequented the 
court as a courtier; nor allowed it, 
on any occasion whatever, to keep 
him from the sacred duties of preach- 
ing at the different meetings where 
his presence was most wanted : and 
posterity will perhapssmile withsome 
degree of scepticism at learning that 
his royal friends were most, if not all 
of them, occasionally amongst bis au- 
ditors; that the Czar Peter was highly 
pleased with him; James II.a fre- 
quent and reverential attendant upon 
bim; and that one or two of the 
German princesses were so over- 
powered by his zeal and address as 
to become converts to the religious 
persuasion of Friends, It should be 
remembered, however, that Wil- 
liam Penn, to a mind of uncommon 
talents for study, and a_ natural 
courtesy of manners, had added a 
collegiate education at Cambridge ; 
and that, in order to wean him from 
his religious propensities, his father, 
Admiral Sir William Penn, had not 
only purposely inttoduced him into 
the gayest parts of his own gay and 
extensive circle of acquaintance, but 


‘had scent him to France and other 
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foreign countries, under circum- 
stances in which it was impossible 
for him to do otherwise than be 
constantly in the company of the 
most accomplished and polished cha- 
racters of the day; and hence we 
have no doubt that he exhibited 
more native grace in his plain drab 
coat, with his broad brimmed hat 
on, in the presence of majesty, 
than many «of our new made cour- 
tiers do with theirswords, silk-hats, 
and embroidered waistcoats. Still 
there are two other parts of his cha- 
racter with which we have been yet 
more delighted: we mean his sim- 
ple, tender, and patriarchal affection 
for his family (and we now particu- 
larly allude to bis letter on leaving 
them for the first time on his voyage 
to America—and his conduct dur- 
ing the trying scene of the Jast ill- 
ness and death of his eldest and 
very amiable son); and his wisdom 
and simple dignity asa legislator and 
the founder of a new state. As far 
as the political principles of quaker- 
ism would allow him to form a per- 
fect system of government, he seems 
to have accomplished it, and Plato 
himself might have been satisfied 
with the excelleucy of his code: 
but the fact has been tried, and it 
has been sufficiently proved, even 
by the sect themselves, that their 
principles are in no respect qua- 
litied for the purpose. They can 
neither duly curb internal enormities 
nor provide against foreign force: 
and even Governor Penn hinself, 
in his laws for raising a militia, 
erecting forts, and contributing to 
the protection of the adjoining pro- 
vince that was more exposed to 
French invasion than his own, not 
only felt compelled to relinquish the 
quaker to a very considerable extent, 
but, in various instances, to an ex- 
tent to which his own council and 
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assembly of friends could not, as 
they thought, conscientiously ace 
company him. 

‘* An Historical Sketch of the 
last Year of the Reign of Gustavus 
Ado!pbus IV. late King of Sweden ; 
including a narrative of the causes, 
progress and termination of the late 
revolution ; and an appendix con- 
taining official documents, &c, 
Translated from the Swedish.” 8yo., 
10s. 6d. Gustavus IV. was certainly, 
in the turn and character of his 
mind, most inadequate to the gigan- 
tic spirit of the present times, 
though, had he flourished a few 
centuries before, when the doctrine 
of jure dtvino was more popular, 
and the continent less convulsed, he 
might have passed through life as a 
great man, from bis chivalrous pride 
and inflexibility of character, and 
have been canonized after death for 
his fanaticism. We have already, 
in a previous part of this year’s Re- 
gister, noticed the chief incidents 
that led to his abdication, and the 
election of Joachim Bernadotte to 
the high rank of Crown Prince. 
The ungovernable passions of the 
king, and his blindness to the real 
interests of his country, rendered 
such a change absolutely necessary ; 
and it is wonderful to behold with 
how little disturbance it was pro~ 
duced. The author before us takes, 
of course, the popular side. In his 
introduction, however, he affects the 
nicest impartiality, and professes to 
have nothing more in view than to 
give a simple narrative, and “ per 
mit the reader te form his own cons 
clusions ;” yet, in the very next 
paragraph he openly avows the side 
he means to espouse, and attempts 
to prejudice the reader in favour of 
the same bearing. ‘‘ The following 
pages,” he observes, “‘ are princi- 
pally addressed to the present a 
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in order to dissipate groundless pre- 
possessions, and to prove that the 
causes of the yreat events which 
they have witnessed are not to be 
sought for in deep-laid aud long- 
concerted plans, but in the criminal 
abuse of power, and inordinate am- 
bition.” Atter which he immediately 
warns his reader, that if the side of 
the question which he thus avows 
himself to have taken. be not his 
own, ‘* let bim not peruse the fol- 
lowing work ; the sentiments which 
it contains must be to him unintel- 
ligible; and we think it unnecessary 
to altempt to prove what no despot 
has yet ventured openly to deny.” 
We are not acquainted with the 
names either of the anonymous au- 
thor or of the anonymous translator : 
the former appears to have been an 
eye-witness of much that he de- 
scribes, and the latter has executed 
his task with credit and apparent 
fidelity. 

* The Life of Nelson. By Robert 
Southey.” 2 vols. l2mo. We have al- 
ready bad many lives, both plain and 
splendid, of this first of British naval 
heroes, but the course was still open 
to the present biographer, who has 
executed his task in a manner wor- 
thy of bimself, and of the distin- 
guished character he has _ biozgra- 
phized. Wedo not know that he 
has communicated much noveity, 
though we must except a few ite- 
resting anecdotes both of his boyhood 
and more active maturity; but what 
he has communicated is written 
with a sort of enticing simplicity that 
bears the stamp of sterling truth. 
He is warm, as who, indeed, is not, 
in the praise of Nelson’s unrivalled 
talents, indefatigable spirit, and un- 
conguerable hervisin ; but he is also 
open te the deep blot that stained 
his escutcheon in its domestic quar- 
ter through several of the last years 
of his life. It is absurd to conceal 
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it, and still worse to varnish it over 
as it has hitherto been too often at- 
temmpied, and that not in the press 
only buteven in the pulpit: we ap- 
prove Mr. Southey’s fidelity upon 
this, as well as almost every other 
point, 

« The Life and Administration of 

the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 
&e, By Charles Verulam Williams, 
Esq.” Svo. We are surprised, that 
amidst the namerous friends and 
admirers of the late prime winister, 
there should have been no one found 
anxious to commemorate his public 
talents and private virtues in a work 
commensurate with his own worth, 
and which might have a chance 
of conveying some faint idea of bim 
to posterity. It is not yet, however, 
too late ; and the meagre publica- 
tion before us will, in no respect, 
stand in its way. This labour of 
Charles Verulam Wiliams, Esq. 
is a patch-woyk compilation of the 
political incidenis of the times, cul- 
led chiefly from the newspapers, 
with a few brief notices of Mr. Per- 
cival's ancestry, coliected from the 
same standard authority ; irom some 
cause or other, deteriorated in its 
language below what we mect with 
in most of the journals of the present 
day, and about as dull as it is tnele- 
gant. Could we have put our fingers 
upon a single page that is worth 
copying we should have extracted 
it, and introduced it into a previous 
department of our Register, on ac- 
count of the statesman whose name 
it bears. 

‘© Memoirs of Frederic Cooke, 
Esq. late of the ‘Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. By William Dun- 
lap, Esq. composed principally from 
the personal knowledge of the au- 
thor, and from the manuscript jour- 
nals left by Mr. Cooke, &c.” 2 vols. 
Svo, The personal knowledge = 
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the author, who appears to be an 
American artist, was of short dura- 
tion, and comprises only the short 
remainder of Mr. Cooke's life which 
he spent in America. The »ranu- 
script journals, we take it for granted, 
are genuine; for had they been 


manufactured for the occasion, there. 


can be little doubt that they would 
have contained more interesting or 
imposing matter than they doat pre- 
sent; for we have never met with such 
strings of diminutive events in apy 
journal that has yet had the honour 
of being submitted to the eye of the 
public: and what Mr. Cooke’s mo- 
tive could be in penning such un- 
important transactions, as the author 
has not informed wus, we are not 
able to surmise; it could scarcely, we 
think, be the pleasure of idling his 
time away, and it certainly could 
not be with a view of laying the 
basis of an imperishable history of 
himself—2zonumentum are peren- 
nius. The following may serve as 
a specimen: ‘* Piccadilly West, 
No. 9, Saturday, Feb. 5, 1803. 
Arose between eight and nine:— 
after breakfast, and putting some 
things in order, went to the theatre 
and heard Pierre. The rehearsal on 
my part not very regular, as | was 
obliged to read several of the 
speeches: after visiting the ward- 
robe and my butcher's at Charing 
Cross, returned home; dressed, and 
dined at four. Read the Morning 
Post of the day, (which, as I regu- 
larly take it in every morning, I 
need not again observe, unless to 
make memorandums from it.) Citi- 
zen Sebastiani’s report, addressed 
to the Chief Consul, of his tour in 
Fgypt, I think plainly proves the 
French mean to pay another visit to 
that part of the world. At half past 
five went to pay a visit by appoint- 
ment ‘to Mrs. Hunn, who lives at 
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No. 14, Trifton Street, Westmin- 
minster. Met Mr. and Mrs. Thome 
son, the latter Mrs. H's eldest 
daughter by the late Mr. Reddish of 
Drury Lane theatre. Drank tea; 
supped, and spent a pleasant even- 
ing. About half past twelve, took 
a coach from Old Palace Yard to 
the top of St. James's Street, and 
then walked home; sat until two, 
and then went to bed. This day be- 
gan to kecp my accounts regularly.” 
This, however, is one of the fullest 
and busiest of the MS. diaries of 
Mr. Cooke; and, after all, even 
these authorities occur but very spa- 
ringly ; and the biographer is obliged 
to have recourse to collateral docu- 
ments. Of the place or country ot 
Mr. Cooke's birth, his parentage 
and education, Mr. Dunlap speaks 
without much authority: Cooke 
himself affirmed, it scems, that he 
was born in Westminster, but ad. 
mits that he was generally supposed 
to have been born at Dublin; while 
some have made him a native of 
Berwick. He seems, when a boy 
of twelve or fourteen, to have had a 
strong inclination for the stage; 
aud no man, perbaps, was ever bet- 
ter qualified for it by nature; for 
he had a quick conception of cha- 
racters, strictly original manner, 
impressive, and powerful action, 
pliant’ muscles, and variable voice, 
His predominant vice is well known 
to have been drinking :— this drove 
him from the London stage, where 
he might have continued as long as 
he had chosen, a successful rival to 
Mr. Kemble; and it not long after- 
wards drove him from the stage of 
life, as he was on the point of re- 
turning from America, in conse 
quence of a new application to bim 
by his friend Mr. Harris, of Corent 
Garden theatre. He died of an at- 


fection of the liver, ee 
wit 
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with dropsy, Sept. 26, 1812, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. 

** Memoirs of the Life and Mi- 
nistry of the late W. Huntington, S.S, 
with an estimate of his Character. 
By Onesimus.” 8vo. 3s. 6d. We 
have now to take a glance at an- 
other extraordinary character, and 
of a diametrically opposite descrip- 
tion, who has trod the stage of life, 
and lately made his exit. William 
Huntington, or Hunt, which was 
his original name, was born of poor 
parents in the Weald of Kent, about 
the year 1744. He professed to have 
had a few occasional impressions of 
religion while a child, but wasafter- 
wards pursued with .the deistical 
principle that God takes no notice 
of our proceedings, He was at first 
an errand-boy in a gentleman's fa- 
mily ; afterwards gardener to a ma- 
nufacturer of gunpawder, in which 
situation he commenced his preach- 
ing career. The concern proved for 
many years unprofitable to him, for 
he was driven from the post of 
gardener in consequence of bis having 
assumed this new capacity, and was 
at length compelled to turn coal- 
heaver at ‘Lhames-Ditton, where he 
found no higher degree of success, 
except in a few stray sheep from 
other folds; aud where in con- 
sequence he was the perpetual butt of 
the ridicule and raillery of the mul- 
titude. A dream, inspired, as he 
expressly asserted, by the Deity him- 
self, sent him to London, and or- 
dered him to relinguish every other 
business except that of preaching. 
Here he soon found means of suc- 
cess, established. by his dexterity 
and zeal an extensive congrcga- 
tion, acquired considerable fame, 
and ultimately, from the scanty 
allowance of one hundred pounds 
a year, obtained by asecond inar- 
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riage and congregational contris 
butions, an annual income of about 
two thousand pounds. He died of a 
diabetes at Tunbridge Wells, July 1, 
1813, without suffering any bodily 
pain, and in his cwn view, in full 
certainty of going to heaven. * All,” 
said he, “ lies straight before me ; 
there are no ifs or buts: as sure of 
heaven as if I was in it.” The 
friends of the §. S. or sinner saved, 
seem to have believed the same, 
and hence he has been described by 
one of them as “ one of the greatest 
men of God the church has had 
since the apostolic day, or that, per- 
haps, it will have till after the suf- 
fering state of the church by perse- 
cution :” while he himself, with a 
sort of similar claim to the same pre- 
tensions, drew up, shortly before his 
death, the following epitaph, which 
has since been inscribed on his mo- 
nument. 


Here lies the CoaL-neaver : 

Who departed this life July 1, 1813, 
In the 69th year of his age, 
Beloved of his God, but abhorred of men, 
The omniscient Judge 
At the Great Assize shal! ratify and 
Confirm: this, 

To the confusion of many thousands; 
For England and its metropolis 
Shall know that there hath been 


A Prophet among them. 
W. H. S. S. 


Let us turn to a better subject: 
«© Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Kot. LL D. F.R.S. F.S.A.” late Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy. Com- 
prising original Anecdotes af many 
distinguished Persons, his contem- 
poraries; and a brief Analysis of his 
Discourses. To which «are added 
varieties on Art, By James North- 


cote, Esq. R.A.” 4to. 2]. 12s. Od. 
The lite of Sir Joshua offers nothing 


of abrupt incident, noisy bustle, or 
juvolution 
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involution of fortune; but it af- 
fords another instance of successful 
activity and talent in what may 
be comparatively called quiet life. 
He was born in 1723 at Plympton, 
in Devonshire, a few months before 
the death of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in 
the language of his surviving friend 
and biographer, ‘‘ as if thus per- 
petuating the hereditary descent of 
the art ;” much in the same manner, 
as he might have added, that Virgil is 
said to have been born onthe death of 
Lucretius. The father of Sir Joshua 
was a clergyman beneficed with a 
small living, and he himself was the 
seventh of eleven children. His edu- 
cation was therefore confined and 
chiefly domestic ; he discovered an 
early taste for drawing, which, 
as it gradually unfolded itself, was 
progressively encouraged ; and the 
result was that by a laudable spirit of 
ambition and indefatigable activity, 
its constant concomitant, it raised 
him by degrees to the acme of his 
profession, and introduced a new 
era in the history of British patt- 
ing. It is to him chiefly that the 
Royal Academy owes its birth, 
which was founded, under the pa- 
tronage of his Majesty. in 1768. It 
received for several years, from the 
royal purse vot less than 5000}. an- 
nually, till at length the annual ex- 
hibition was found to produce an 
income equal to its support, and 
which is here calculated at about 
25001. perannum. Sir Joshua died 
February 23, 1792, and was interred 
at St. Paul’s with great magni- 
ficence. The present biography was 
certainly called for by the nation 
which lies under so great an obli- 
gation to his pre-eminent talents, 
we may add by the world at 
large: and’ does equal honour to 
himself and to his friend who has 
Written it. 
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“Memoirs of the Public Life of 
John Horne Tooke, Esq. By W.Ha- 
milton Reid.” 12mo. 5s. Mr. Hamil- 
ton appears to have strictly abided by 
his own limitation, and confined his 
inemoirs to Mr. Tooke's public life, 
with the exception of a page or two 
devoted to his birth and early studies, 
The life itself forms a perfect con- 
trast to the preceding : it is always 
in a storm, and almost always in 
danger of shipwreck. Mr. Horne 
Tooke had great talents, but un- 
fortunately a perpetual tendency 
to abuse them. He lias been called 
a staunch patriot ; but if patriotism 
consist in the love of our country, 
and an ardent desire to make it be- 
loved by every one around us, there 
are few men who have less claim to 
such a title; for although, during 
the range of his political existence, 
we have experienced almost every 
mutation from prosperity to adver- 
sity, from unbounded peace to un- 
bounded war, and have had mini- 
sters, at the helm, of every diversity 
of seutiment, no time or tide, no 
system or opinion has ever squared 
with his own, or induced him to 
think the country worth praising or 
possessing at the moment: its in- 
mrinsic excellence, and the perfec- 
tion of its constitution were always in 
the past or future, and never in 
the present time. As a philologist 
his Jabours possess value, and evince 
great ingenuity ; yet even these are 
poisoned by the political canker that 
fed for ever on his beart; and his 
skill is rather that of a logical gla- 
diator than of a candid controvertist. 
He was born near Soho-square in 
1737: his father was a poulterer, 
who appears to have given him 
every opportunity of acquiring a 
good education: for we find him 
successively at Westminster, Eton, 
and Cambridge. He died at his 
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own house at Wimbledon, March 
19, 1812. 

“ General Biography : or Lives, 
Critical and Historical, of the most 
eminent persons of all ages, coun- 
tries, conditions, and professions, 
arranged according to alphabetical 
order. Composed by John Aikin, 
M.D. the Rev. Thomas Morgan, 
and Mr. William Johnston.” 4to. 
Vol. VILL. The celebrity which this 
work has long acquired renders it 
unnecessary to introduce it formally 
before the reader. It is sufficient 
to observe that the volume for the 
year before us extends from Pearce 
(Zachary) to Samuel the prophet,and 
exhibits the same classical simplicity 
of style, the same indefatigable re- 
search for genuine information, and 
the same freedom trom personal bias 
which has characterised those which 
have preceded it. 

Among the works of the year that 
relate to ancient classics we have to 
notice the following : ‘* Ricardi Por- 
soni Adversaria, &c.” ‘* Adversaria 
of Richard Porson.” Notes and 
Emendations upon the Greek Poets, 
selected, arranged, and prepared by 
J.H. Monk, A. M. andC. J. Blom- 


field, A. M. from the MS. papers of 


Porson, in the possession of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge.” With a vig- 
nette of the author. 6vo. 1]. 5s. 
large paper 31. 3s. ‘These notes are 
a valuable collection, and do great 
credit to the celebrated scholars by 
whom they have been compiled and 
digested. Weare astonished, how- 
ever, at the enormous price which 
is demanded for the volume, and 
which amounts a!most to a probibi- 
tion of its circulation among those 
for whom it would appear at first 
sight to be chiefly intended. We by 
no means blame the highly respect- 
able bookseller, whose name appears 
at the foot of the title-page, and who 
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we are informed has purchased the 
copy-right ; but we cannot avoid 
repeating our surprise that a collec 
which has sent forth so many illus. 
trious scholars, and has uniformly 
professed so strenuous a desire to en- 
courage learning, and classical learn- 
Ing more especially, should have 
consented to demand such a sum for 
the purchase of the copy-right as to 
render so high a price absolutely 
requiste to give a chance of repay- 
ment, 

“* Comedies of Aristophanes, viz, 
the Clouds, Plutus, the Kroys, the 
Birds. Translated into English,” 
with Notes. 8vo. 12s. Of Aristo- 
phanes eleven plays have reached 
us; and this is all that remains to 
us of the attic comedy. Of these 
onlythree have hitherto been present- 
edinan English dress. The Clouds 
and Plutus, which have both been 
attempted by White and Theobald, 
and the former also by Cumber!and, 
whose excellence as a Greek trans- 
lator, and especially of Aristophanes, 
has been adimitted on all sides; and 
the Frogs, which has been admirabiy 
given by Mr. Dunster. The two 
comedies rendered by Cumberland 
and the one by Dunster are here re- 
printed ; to which a translation of 
the Birds is added by the present 
editor, a member of one of the uni- 
versities. It is given in prose for the 
following reasons offered in the pre- 
face,to the whole of which, however, 
we by no means accede. “ With re- 
spect to those who think that a me- 
trical version would be better adapt- 
ed to the purpose, we are bound in 
duty to give our reasons for differ- 
ing from them in opinion. A sort 
of comico-prosaic style, if we may 
be allowed the expression, is the 
style which suits best the language 
of English farce. 


Aristophanes approaches — to 
this. 


The style of 
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this. A translation, therefore, upon 
this principle, will combine two ad- 
vantages. The force of every pas- 
sage, and the keenness of every joke, 
will be the more effectually pre- 
served; while the fulness of every 
expression will be the more na- 
turally represented, each line be- 
ing free trom the necessity of con- 
sisting of a certain number of syl- 
lables. {t will come at once within 
the reach of the English reader, and 
will assist the scholar in acquiring a 
knowledge of the original Greek.” 
Now each line would certainly bear 
a much nearer resemblance to the 
original Greek if in easy and regu- 
Jar metre; nor needs it, even in 
this case, be under ‘ the necessity 
of consisting of a certain number of 
syllables; for the Iambic of teu syl- 
lables may be, as in truth it most 
commonly is, oceasionally inter- 
mixed with a terminating alcaic or 
redundant syllable, or an Alexan- 
drine verse ; and all these again may 
casually be varied by a break or he- 
mistich. The version, however, as 
it is, bas considerable merit, and is 
for the most part well elucidated 
from the commentaries of Profes¢ 
sor Beck, with occasional assist- 
ances derived from Bentley, Porson, 
and Kuster. The text is that of 
Branck. ‘ If the plav upon which 
the Birds has been executed, skall 
be found acceptable to the pub- 
lic,” says the translator, ‘* we shall 
speedily commit to the press a se- 
cond volume, containing a verson of 
the Wasps, the Acharnians, the 
Peace, and the Knights.” 

“ Funeral Orations in praise of 
Military Men: translated from the 
Greek of Thucydides, Plato, and 
Lycias: with explanatory Notes, 
and some account of the Authors. 
By the Rev. Thomas Broadhurst.” 
Svo. 16s. The subjects of this ele- 

1813 


gant and interesting volume are the 
following: Life of Thucydides ; 
Character of Pericles; brief Re- 
marks on ancient Funeral Orations ; 
description of the Funeral Cere- 
mony, by Thucydides; Oration of 
Pericles; Life of Plato; Menexe- 
mes, or Funeral Oration of Plato ; 
Life of Lysias; Oration of Lysias ; 
additional Observations ; Index. The 
memoirs are purposely concise, and 
are chiefly intended as explana- 
tory prolegomena. The funeral 
harangues are for the most part 
rendered from the original text as 
edited in 1740, by the Rev. Dr. 
Bentham, formerly Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who accompanied 
it with a learned preface and notes, 

** Collections from the Greek An- 
thology: by the Rev. R. Bland and 
others.” Svo. 10s. This volume come 
mences with a preface containing 
an historical notice of the principal 
authors (as far as they are known) and 
collectors of Greek epigrams, with re- 
marks on the editions of Brunck and 
Jacobs. The work, as intimated in 
the tile-page, is the joint produc- 
tio of several hands, indicated by a 
single capital letter at the foot of 
the piece, though the only name 
that appears at length is that of the 
editor, who is a considerable con- 
tributor. The poems are divided 
into classes, as moral, symposiac, 
amatory, satirical, humorous, and 
sepulchral. At the end of each class 
is subjoined a series of explanatory 
notes, interwoven with specimens 
of a more modern date. There is 
much spirit in many of these ren- 
derings, and we have already se- 
lected from them accordingly with 
some degree of freedom. 

«* The two last Pleadings of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero against Caius 
Verres: translated and illustrated 
with Notes by Charles Kelsall, Esq. 

2C author 











Svo. 15s. 
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author of a Letter from Athens.” 
The pleadings here pre- 
sented are selected, and justly esti- 
mated, as the finest of all that be- 
long to the Roman orator: they 
are in the main given fairly, though 
we think they might have been 
equally literal and possessed more 
aroma, or unction, asthe French 
theologians would call it. We 
have also strenuously to object to 
the use of such finical terms as 


fetes champeires, boudoir, ridicule 


(reticulum) a little net-work bag, 
in the present instance stutfed with 
roses : as also to the promiscucus use, 
in the very same sentence too, of 
the singular and plural pronoun of 
the second person, as in the follow- 
ing passage: ‘* Here Quintus Ca- 
tullus, I call upon thee. I am speak- 
ing of your splendid and beautiful 
o-nament. It belongs ‘o you, not 
only to reprobate this crime with 
the severity of a judge, but even 
that ef an enemy or accuser.” 

‘© Ovid's Metamorphoses: trans- 
Jated by William Orger} with the 
original Latin text.” Vol. I. 8vo. 
10s. ‘This translation is rendered 
with great ease, sufficient fidelity, 
and no deficiency of spirit. The 
writer's intenticn is to publish a 
Number quarterly, till the whole of 
Ovid bas been mastered, The vo- 
lume before us (for we have not yet 
received more than the first (is li- 
mited to the first seven books of 
the Metamorphoses. We wish Mr. 
Orger success; for in our opinion 
he well deserves i. 

« Correspondence of the late Gil- 
bert Wakefield, B.A. with the late 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox, in 
the years 1796-1801: chiefly on 
subjects of C'assical Literature.” 
8vo. We have been more than or- 
dinarily pleased with this little vo- 
lume; and we have been pleased on 
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various accounts. First, we have 
been accustomed to contemplate 
the writers as peculiarly charac- 
terised by somewhat of an ebullient, 
though always an honest warmth, in 
the different kinds of contreversy 
(sometimes, indeed, in the same 
kind) to which they were directed 
by their professional pursuits ; and 
we here find all ebullience subsid- 
ed; undue heat softened into the 
most polite and mutual deference 
of opinion, and the storm of politics 
exchanged for the calm and purity 
of philolog:cal studies and Greek 
and Roman literature. Secondly, 
we find this subject maintained 
with a spirit and comprehensive- 
ness of survey, for which we did 
not give either of the writers full 
credit while alive, aware, as we have 
never ceased to be, of their natural 
talents, and highly cultivated under- 
standing. 
elegance,.therefore, that breaks upon 
us unexpectedly, and is consequent- 
ly the morecordially welcome. And 
fourthly, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances and period of time 
through which the correspondence 
extends, it does the highest honour 
to both the writers; for although 
there is nothing more than a few 
incidental allusions to the fact, it 
commences upon a literary subject, 
not long before Mr. Wakefield's 
prosecution for a libel, continues 
through the whole of his confine- 
ment of three years in Dorchester 
gaol, and terminates almost imme- 
diately‘upon his liberation. ‘The 
opening letter is dated Dec. 17, 
1790, and is from Mr. Fox to Mr. 


Wakefield, in acknowledgement of 


the present of the first volume of 
Mr. Wakefield's Lucretius, dedi- 
cated to himself, and evidently 
shows that at this time nothing 


more than a nominal acquaintance 
subsisted 


Thirdly, it is a work of 
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subsisted between them. The se- 
cond is from the same to the same, 
in acknowledgment of the recvipt 
of the second volume, as also of a 
pamphlet of Mr. Wakefield's upon 
Porson’s Hecuba ; and though with- 
out a date, must have been written 
in the summer of 1797, at which 
time this volume was published. 
The classical correspondence com- 
mences from this period, in conse- 
uence of a few queries proposed 
by Mr. Fox in relation to subjects 
more or less connected with the 
Hecuba; and from this point it 
spreads to a variety of other quar- 
ters of elegant criticism, chiefly, as 
we have already observed, Greek 
and Latin, though not unfrequently 
involving allusions to the polite li- 
terature of modern times, and espe- 
cially of our own country. There 
is one thing with which we have 
been partienl: ily please:!, ar id that 
is the delicate attention ane shades 
of advice (for they do not amount to 
more) that Mr. Fox ventnres inci- 
dentally to address to Mr. Wakefield, 
upon the first severe feeling of his 
senterce and i: mpriso nment. While 
he adverts to the subject only inci- 
dentally,. yet always honestly, and 
therefore consistently with his own 
political opinions with strong ex- 
pressions of disapprobation, he seems 
to labour with the most friendly 
assiduity in calling off his attention 
from his sense of suffering, by a 
more than ordinary rapidity in ex- 
ercising his critical acumen, and 
thus drawing forth from Mr. Wake- 
field in his own support, the master 
passion of bis heart. Aud as soon as 
he finds Mr. W. is about to engage, 
during his coufinement, upon some 
work for the purpose of occnpying 
his time, and benefting his family, 
he strongly, but in the most gentle 
manner, dissuades him, by all 


means, from directing it toa poli« 
tical subject. The chief points dis- 
cussed are verbal and grammatical 
criticisms ; but they are discugsed 
with so much taste, collateral’ ree 
ference, and elegant quotation, as 
io be always interesting and often 
important. Among other peculi- 
arities of opinion on the side of Mr. 
Waketield, we have to notice his hy- 
pothesis that the Iliad and Odyssey 
are two distinct bundles of poems, 
written by ditlerent blind bards, 
‘Ouss os rather than ‘O: wepog, In very 
early though different "periods of the 
Greek language, and afterwards put 
together by some persons through the 
means ofa few interstitial verses ; and 
he thus endeavours to account forthe 
diflerent degrees of merit that be- 
long to different parts of these excel- 
lent productions, and especially for 
the diversities that occur in the use 
and omission of the digamma: to 
which opinion, however, bis Right 
Hon. correspondent does not incline, 
though he treats it, as he does every 
other opinion of Mr. W. with great 
respect. Another singularity in Mr. 
Wakefield seems to have been his dis- 
like of Cowper's blank verse, and the 
rhyme t etanée of Spencer, to both 
which Mr. Fox appears to have been 
most warily attached. Mr. Wake- 
field’s observations upon the di- 
gainma, however, and the supernue 
merary y at the termination of cer- 
tain words in the Greek tragedians, 
are peculiarly worthy of attention. 
‘ A Tour throngh Italy, exhibite 
ing a view of its Scenery, its Anti- 
quities, and zfs Monu nents ; parti- 
cularly as they are objects of clas. 
sical interest and a idation, &c. 
By the Rev, John Chetwode Eus- 
tace.” 2 vols. Ato. ‘These are splen- 
did volumes, occasionally illustrated 
with engravings, aud to men of 
classical taste, for whom they are 
2U2 peculiarly 
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peculiarly intended, cannot fail to 
afford a rich as well as a plenteous 
entertainment. Mr. Eustace is a 
Roman Catholic clergyman of en- 
lightened mind, and liberal prin- 
ciples, ardently attached to Greek 
and Roman studies, and especially 
to the polite literature with which 
they are so splendidly inwrought. 
The tour sketched out in the fol- 
lowing pages,”” says the journalist, 
** was undertaken in company with 
Philip Roche, Esq. a young gentle- 
man of fortune, who, while he 
spared no expencee to render it 
instructive, coutributed much to its 
pleasures by his gentle manners, 
and by his many mild and benevo- 
lent virtues ; virtues which, as it was 
hoped, would have extended their 
influence through a long and pros- 
perous life, and contributed to the 
happiness, not of his family only, but 
of an extensive circle of friends and 
acquaintance. But these hopes were 
vain, and the author is destined to 
pay this unavailing tribute tothe me- 
mory of his friend and companion. 
The two gentlemen, who, with 
the author and his fellow-traveller, 
formed the party often alluded to 
in the following pages, were the 
Hon. Mr. Cust, now Lord Brown- 
Jow, and Robert Rushbroke, of 
Rushbroke Hall, Esq.” The tour, 
as stated in the title-page, is devoted 
to the classical beauties of Italy, 
although the author cannot avoid 
occasionally indulging a digressive 
and venial imprecation against the 
Goths of our own times, who have 
pillaged the country of its fnest 
productions, both of nature and art, 
and have in a thousand instances, 
with the most unfeeling barbarism, 
wantonly destroyed many of the 
best monuments of Greek or Ro- 
man taste. He starts from Vienna 
by Inspruck, crosses the Alps, passes 
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through Bolsano and Trent, and 
arrives at Verona, of the ancient and 
modern state of which he gives an 
interesting account. His course then 
tends through Vicenzia and Padua, 
to Venice; from which he returns 
to Padua, and passes on to Mantua, 
where he forgets not to pay due ho- 
nours to Virgil; nor to weep over the 
robberies his birth-place has endured, 
first from Austrian protection, and af- 
terwards from French: though we 
are glad to find that shortly after the 
establishmentof the Austrian govern- 
ment in this city, ‘ the arts and 
sciences were not neglected:” that 
‘** an Invperial academy was erected, 
a noble palace devoted to its meet- 
ings, and a fine assemblage of anti- 
quities collected in its galleries.” 
Nothing of this sort, however, ap- 
pears to have conscled the Mantuans 
for their second loss of liberty under 
the accursed kiss of French frater- 
nity. The fostering genius of Buona- 
parte plundered the academy which 
the Austrian court had founded, and 
carried off the revered bust of Virgil, 
which having been dug out of the 
lake in the sixteenth century, was 
placed by the Austrians in the aca- 
demical gallery, and esteemed by 
the Mantuans the richest jewel 
they were possessed of. ‘To com- 
plete the farce, while this disgrace 
was openly cast upon the prince of 
the Roman pocts, they celebratec 
with cruel mockery civic feastsin ho- 
nour of bim, and erected plaster 
busts in the place of his marble 
statues, 

Pursuing his picturesque course 
our author advances progressively to 
Cremona, Placentia, Parma, Reggio, 
and Modena, constantly enriching 
his journal with notices that evince 
a refined taste and a cultivated un- 
derstanding, Bologna occupies a 


more detailed description, and he at 
length 
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length reaches Rome, by Rimini, 
Fano, Ancona, and Loretto, the de- 
scription of which, together with its 
fascinating environs, the banks of the 
Anio, Tiber, and the Digentia, the 
Tivoli, and the Vicenza, the Sabine 
farm, the retreat of Catullus, the 
villas of Meecenas and Virgil, carry 
us from Chapter VIII. to Chap- 
ter AX. We then accompany the 
author and his pleasant party to 
Naples, where we are as agreeably 
enraptured, and for nearly as long a 
period of time: the smooth waters 
of Baiz, the fields of Elysium, 
the groves of Cume, the Pompeian 


lake, the rich and interesting ruins of 


Herculaneum and Pompeii, all pass- 
ing in succession before our eyes, 
and each rivetting our attention as 
itadvances. ‘The second volume is 
somewhat more detached and erratic 
in its lucubrations, and seems, in 
some degree, intended to supply vari- 
ous occasional lacune in the first. 
It notices Beneventum and Pestum ; 
passes on to a description of the 
royal family of Naples (now of Si- 
cily) and of the modern Neapolitans : 
returns to Rome, and delineates a 
variety of other facts in relation to 
it, both of ancient and existing times. 
We then start for Florence, and take 
a survey of its buildings, mauso- 
Jeum, gallery, museum, and en. 
Virons, particularly the Arno, Fa- 
sale, and Vallambrosa. Piza next 
solicits our attention, Genoa, Pavia, 
Milan, Como, and Turin: we re- 
cross the Alps, and find much mat- 
tér for agreeable remark on tra- 
versing Mount Cennis. The work 
concludes with a dissertation con- 
taining general observations on the 
geography, climate, scenery, bistory, 
language, literature, and religion of 
Italy, and on the character of the 
ftalians. The minute survey we 
have taken of it shews sufficienily 


the agreeable impression it has made 
on our minds, and we are. hence 
anxious to make the same on the 
minds of our readers, 

Of elementary books fur acquir- 
ing classical literature we have to 
notice the following: “A Sketch 
of the Greek Accidence arranged in 
a manner convenient for transcrip. 
tion; by means of which learners 
may be assisted in committing it to 
memory. By John Hodgkin.” 8vo, 
4s. Od. Mr. Hodgkin appears to 
have beenan active labourcrin theini- 
tiatory field of school-learning : for 
we find him appealing in bis title- 


page to the following works which | 


he has already supplied in this line, 
and of which the little book before 
fore us is intended as a part of the 
series: Introduction to Writing ; 
Sketch of the Geography of Eng- 
land; Definition of some of the 
terms made use of in Geography and 
Astronomy; Calligraphia Graca et 
Peecilographia Graca ; Specimens of 
Greek Penmanship; and about half 
a dozen others. The plan of the pre- 
sent production is to habituate the 
learner to a knowledge of the Greek 
grammar by accustoming him to 
copy the elementary parts repeat- 
edly as etymologicel exercises, and 
this in conjunction with the same 
parts of speech in Latin, English, 
French, and Italian. Frequent trans 
cription unquestionably tends strong- 
ly to fix the matter transcribed on 
the memory ; and so far the present 
plan mey be highly useful. 

« First Rudiments of General 
Grammar, applicable to all lan 
guages, Comprised in twelve Ele- 
mentary Lessons” Svo.3s.0d. ‘The 
authorattempts to follow the method 
of the Abbé Gaultier; to explain 
things while he induces the pupil 
to learn lessons; and to reach that 


happy medium which lies between 
too 
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too superficial and too multiplex a 


mode of instruction. We think the 
attempt is not sufficiently dignified 
or formal for a foundation of solid 
Jearning ; for we are old-fashioned 
‘enough to believe that real learning, 
and especially elementary learning, 
cannot be acquired without actual 
Jabour (a principle that should first 
and foremost be impressed upon the 
mind of the pupil), and that the rela- 
tion of master and scholar can never 
be duly supported by the chit-chat 
of infantine colloquy. We may take 
an example from the writer's adver- 
tisement ; “‘ My dear children,” says 
he, ‘‘ you are now come to an age 
whenitisnecessary tolearn grammar, 
which teaches you how to express 
your ideas by words. You know what 
words are; but you do not exact/y 
understand what is meant by the 
word idea. It shall therefore te the 
object of my first lesson to explain 
it to you. You see in your gram- 
mar that en idea is l’e mere repre- 
sentatiim or image in our own mind 
of any thing external that came to 
our knowleage through the five senses. 
And that you may perfect/y under- 
stand what this means, let me ask 
you some questions.” It is not neces- 
sary to fullow the author in his ques- 
tions, for they by no means answer 
the purpose. It is enough to hint 
that in bis very outset the pupil 
his here initiated into error, and that 
the teacher commences with one of 
the most abstruse doctrines of logic, 
instead of one of the plainest parts 
of speech, The author flatters hiin- 
self that he exaet/y understands and 
isable to make the ring of little 
children, to whom be addresses him- 
self, equal:v understand the meaning 
of an idea; and he tells them that 
it is atimage of any thing e ternal. 
This might have done in the days 
of Aristotle and Epicurus ; it would 
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scarcely, however, have answered jn 
Des Cartes’s time ; and has been ex- 
ploded from cvery school both at 
home and abroad ever since the 
days of Mr. Locke. We do not 
profess tu know either exactly or at 
all what an idea is; butin no sense 
whatever can it be scientifically re- 
garded as an image, whether the 
mind be contemplated as material 
or immaterial. But we have an- 
other objection to this definition; we 
are farther told that it is an “* image 
ja our own minds of any thing 
external that came to our know- 
ledge through tie five senses :” the 
writer, indeed, would have spoken 
more correctly if he had said 
‘‘through any one of the five 
senses.” But this is not what we 
refer to: our objection is to this ex- 
traordinary limitation of ideas, and 
to the child’s being taught a’ a first 
principle that the only source of 
ideas (for there is no other pointed 
out to him) is external objects, or 
the external senses. Now it so 
happens that by far the greater nun» 
ber of ideas is derived not from an 
external but from an internal source, 
not from the senses without but the 
reflerion within. It would have 
puzzled the teacher not a little, we 
apprehend, had any ore of his 
young pupils inquired of bim from 
which of the five senses the mind 
derives its idea or image as he callsit, 
of grammar, the subject before them? 
from smell], taste, touch, sight, or 
hearing ? Fiom which of them it 
derives the idea or image of right 
and wrong ? of superiority and in- 
feriority ? of gratitude, love, bene- 
volence? We recommend Mr. St. 
Quintin to a re-perusal of Locke's 
Essay before he gives a second edi- 
tion of his ‘¢ first rudiments” to the 
world. 


«« Elements of English Grammar, 


with 
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with numerous Exercises, &c. By 
the Rev. W. Allen. 12mo. 5s. “A 
Grammar of the English Language ; 
containing a complete sammary of 
its rules, &c. ByJohn Grant, A.M. 
8vo. 6s. Both these are useful 
works, and evince a patient atten- 
tion to a variety of points which to 
the superficial multitude it may ap- 
pear strange in this late period of 
our vernacular Janguage, have never 
to this day been fully ascertained 
and settled. Mr. Allen’s Grammar 


is designed expressly to embrace all« 


the important principles of the Epea 
Pteroenta; and his dicta are well 
supported by examples drawn from 
the purest and most approved 
writers ; very frequently, and in our 
opinion, correctly, from theold Eng- 
lish poets, especially Chaucer. Mr. 
Grant shoots with somewhat of a 
longer bow, and extends his rules to 
an elucidation of the general prin- 
ciples of elegant and correct diction, 
accompanied with critical and ex- 
planatory notes, questions for exami- 
nation, and appropriate exercises ; 
he has also considerably simplified 
the rudiments of the English gram- 
mar, by discharging a variety of 
. fictitious parts of speech, as well as 
cases of nouns and tenses of verbs, 

«© Gymnasium, sive Symbola Criti- 
ca. By the Rev. Alexander Crombie, 
LL.D.” 2 vols. Svo. 18s, Dr. 
Crombie, in the work before us, 
soars to a flight somewhat above the 
elementary publications we have 
just been noticing ; and attempts to 
ground his pupil in a correct know- 
ledge, not merely ef his vernacu- 
lar grammar, but in the peculiar 
idiom, phraseology, vocal values, 
and terms of expression of his 
mother tongue. The work accord- 
ingly consists of critical observa- 
tions of a miscellaneous nature, but 


chiefly philological, illustrated by 


exercises progressively adapted to 
the scholar’s rising talents and ca- 
pacity; and ingeniously contrast- 
ing the peculiarities of one lan- 
guage with another. 

** Hore Sinice: Translations 
from the popular Literature of the 
Chinese. Bv the Rev. Robert Mor- 
rison, Protestant Missionary at Can- 


ton. 8vo. 3s, The intrepid and mi- ~ 


gratory spirit of our own country- 
men has connected England with 
almost every’ other country in the 
world; and there are few in which, 
from motives of the purest virtue 
and benevolence, the customs, man- 
ners, and Janguage of the natives, 
are not at this moment studying. 
The book before us consists of small 
tracts that are usually put into the 
hands of children in China, to ini- 
tiatle them in learning. The first 
tract is entitled San-tsi-king, or three 
genuine characters: no member of 
a sentence introduced into it being 
allowed to consist of more than 
three characters or keys, as they are 
called by other writers. The second 
tract before us is entitled Ta-hio— 
the Great Science: Account of oe 
the dignified founder of the Chinese : 
extract from the Ho-Kiang: ac- 
count of the sect Tao-Szu: spe- 
cimens of Chinese epistolary core 
respondence. ‘‘ There are in China,” 


‘the writer tells us, “‘ a great 


number of teachers; and the ru- 
diments of learning may be had 
in some cases, at so low a rate as 
two dollars a year; yet either from 
the poverty of the people, or the 
difficulty of attaining the written 
language, or from both causes com- 
bined, not more than one half of the 
community are ableto write and read, 
Government support school-masters 
for the children of the soldiery, but 
not for the children of the poor ge- 
nerally, Nor are there any charity, 


school¢ 
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schools supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. Indeed, I have not been 
able to find that there exist any vo- 
Juntary associations among the peo- 
ple for charitable purposes.” 

We proceed to the poetry of the 
year; and haye in the advance 
ground to notice afresh supply from 
the inexhaustible fountains of Mr. 
Walter Scott and Lotd Byron: the 
first of whom has given us another 
poem, entitled Rokeby, the plot of 
which we have not time to decipher, 
but the general character of which, 
incidents, descriptive scenery, and 
ease of versification, forms a near 
parallel to those by which it has been 
preceded. In the structure of the 
verse it is more regular; in the pro- 
gress and catastrophe of the fable, 
it is, to say the least of it, as in- 
teresting as any: the prominent 
figures are strongly pourtrayed, and 
there is many a fine touch of pa- 
thetic sentiment. Yet we begin to 
feel that the author doubles upon us 
rather too frequently, and to fear 
that at the rate at which he has 
been riding for the last three or four 
years he will soon run himself out 
of breath. Lord Byron, however, 
seems to have measured lances with 
him even in this respect: the year 
before us has been marked by bim 
with two distinct poems of great 
merit, though short and singularly 
abrupt. ‘* The Giaour,” and ‘* The 
Bride of Abydos.” He too has great 
facility of versification, great dex- 
‘terity of colouring, great strngth of 
description, great power of pathos. 
His pathos, however, is always of a 
melancholy kind ; and his fable is 
pnfortunately without moral or im- 
provement of any kind, 

*“The Year: a Poem, by John 
Bidlake, D.D™ 8vo. 10s.6d. We 
have witnessed the poetical talents 
ef Dr. Bidlake on several prior occa- 
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sions, and if they do not stamp him 
for a poet of the first water, they at 
Jeast prove that he is fond of poetry ; 
and that he is capable of amusing 
himself with his own efforts, a)- 
though the more fastidious world 
should refuse to partake in the 
amusement. In the instance before 
us, however, he has been not a little 
unlucky in his subject: the Year 
is followed up through its Seasons ; 
and after the descriptions we have 
already had of it under this classifi- 
cation from the powerful pencils of 
Thomson and Cowper, there is little 
left for Dr. Bidlake but to copy from 
the paintings which they have set 
before him. He is rather the fol- 
lower of the former than of the lat- 
ter; yet we cannot avoid adding 
that his text compared with that 
of his protctype, is like Virgil's 
Georgics in the Delphin ordo, We 
ought, however, to add what 
we learn (and are sorry to learn) 
from the advertisement, that the 
poem has served occasionally to 
lessen the affliction of a depriva- 
tion of sight which the author has 
now to lament.” 

“The Bees: a Poem, in four 
Books; with Notes moral, political, 
and philosophical. By John Evans, 
M.D. F. R. M.S. Ed. Book. III.” 
4to.7s. We merely notice the con- 
tinuation’ of this elegant didactic 
poem, of which the two first Books 
have been already noticed by us; 
and shal} return to it with a faller 
account as soon as it is completed by 
a publication of the fourth Book. 
It is correctly descriptive, and uni- 
formly neat and easy in its versifica- 
tion: but it wants force, - feeling, 
and variety. 

We have had numerous attempts 
at wit and satire under the patronage 
of the Maids of Aonia, who have 


proved variously liberal in the be- 
stowment 
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stowment of their favours. The fol- 
Jowing are the princrpal that have 
occurred to us: ‘* Horace in Lon 
don ; consisting of imitations of the 
first two Books of the Odes of 
Horace, by the autho: of the Re- 
jected «\ ddresses, or the New Thea- 
trum Poetarum.” We have here 
many specimens of the same elegant 
gaiety, and sportive fancy which so 
much pleased the public in the Re- 
jected Addresses: but being the 
same, or nearly the same, the book 
loses the charm of ogsiginality, and 
heace has not met with all the suc- 
cess which accompanied its more 
fortunate predecessor. Some of the 
pieces, moreover, have already been 
presented to the public, in a miscel- 
laneous repository, and are bence se- 
cond hand to a part of the world. 

‘* Intercepted Letters; or the 
Twopenny Post Bag. To which are 
added Trifles reprinted. By Thomas 
Brown the younger.” S8vo, 5s. Gd, 
The title is ingenious: the plan is 
nearly akin to that of Horace in 
London ; and the humour is in vari- 
ous instances more pointed and bet- 
ter sustained. We are wittily in- 
formed in the introduction that *‘ the 
bag from which the following let- 
ters are selected was dropped by 
a twopenny postman about two 
‘months since, and picked up by an 
emissary of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, who, supposing it 
might materially assist the privat: 
researches of that institution, imme- 
diately took it to his employers, and 
was rewarded handsomely for his 
trouble. Unhappily it turned out 
upon examination that the disco- 
veries of profligacy which it enabled 


them to make lay chiefly in those- 


upper regions of society, which their 
well-bred regulations forbid them 
to molest or meddle with.” Being 
hence regarded as of no conse. 


quence, the Editor pnrchased the 
packet shortly afterwards at a low 


«price, and having a turn for versi-« 


fication, put some of them into easy 
metre, and in this manner furnished 
the volume before us, 

** Waltz: an apostrophic Hymn. 
By Horace Hornem, Esq.” 8vo, 3s. 
The tendency of this satire-is also 
good; it is designed to hold up to 
reprobation the licentiousness and 
indecorum of the dance from which 
the work assumes its title. The 
characters of the piece are ease and 
Vivacity. 

We proceed to the drama, which, 
however, has been but little pro- 
ductive of real genius during the 
period to which we are limited. 

‘‘ The Tragedies of Maddalen, 
Agamemnon, Lady Macbeth, Anto- 
nia, and Clytemnestra: by Joha 
Galt.” 4to.- 11. 1s, Our readers 
have long known Mr. Galt as a 
traveller ; the pieces before us, with 
one exception, which was com. 
pased at difterent intervals, were 
written while on ship-board at vari- 
ous times and places, when he could 


think, as he tells us, of no better « 


way of employing his attention. He 
does not ascribe much merit to 
them, and his readers, we appre- 
hend, will in this respect agree with 
him. ‘* In compositions,” says he, 
‘* so hasty, polished . correctness 
ought not to be expected. I think 
it would be easier to write others 
than to make these more worthy of 
perusal by any application which I 
might exert: and I have printed 
them because I do not think that 
they ought to be destroyed.” 

«© Count Julian, a Tragedy.” A 
Spanish story ; dressed up with some 
degree of art, and exciting some 


portion of interest. 


“ Sharp and Flat.” A musical 
Farce; intwoacts. This has had 
its 
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its day upon the stage of the metro- 
polis : it made people Jaugh while it 
lived ; and. now that it is dead, it 
need not fear the uuhallowed hands 
of a resurrection-man. 

Our principal novels, tales, and ro- 
mances are the following : ‘‘ Mount 
Erin: an Irish Tale; by Matilda 
Potter.” 2 vols. ‘* Cambrian Pic- 
tures ; or every one has Error; by 
Ann of Swansea.” 3 vols. ‘** The 
Border Chieftains: or Love and 


") 


Chivalry ; by Miss Houghion.” 3 
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vols. ‘* The Heart and the Fancy ; 
or Valsinore ; a Tale: by Mis Ben. 
ger.” 2vols. ‘* Vaga; or a View 
of Nature; anovel, in 3 vols. By 
Mrs. Pack.”” ‘ The Lady of Mar- 
tendyke ; an Historical Tale of the 
Fifteenth Centary; by a Lady.” 
4 vols. ‘* History of Myself and 
my Friend; a Novel, by Ann 
Plumptree.” 4 vols, ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice.” 3 vols, ‘The Mar- 
chioness!! or the Matured En- 
chantress, 3 vols. By Lady ——.” 
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OF THE YEAR 1812. 


ae 


CHAPTER If. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Containing Notices er Analyses of various Publications in Germany, Hun- 
gary, Greece, France, dmerica, Russia and the Exst. 


HE brilliant and established 

success which the Almighty 
has at length vouchsafed to the 
righteous cause of the allies, has re- 
opened our accustomed channels, 
and revived on the contineut a taste 
for biblical and theological studies. 
The university of Halie, suppressed 
by Jerome Buonaparte on account of 
the loyalty of its members to their 
Jegitimate sovereign, has been re- 
stored to full activity by a cabinet 
order of the King of Prussia; aud 
the lectures were to re-commence 
January 3, 1614. In the same city 
we find just established a moral and 
patriotic journal, under the title of 
** Gazette for the Prussian Provinces 
between the Elbe and the Weser,” 
which promises to be highly bene- 
ficial to the cause of religion and 
virtue. During the fire of the French 
army on the city of Hanau, towards 
the end of October, the very va- 
luable orphan house printing office 
was totally destroyed, together with 
various important works on biblical, 
theological, and literary subjects. 
The office is re-building, and the 
different authors who have thus been 


sufferers, have re-commenced their 
studies in order to repair the great 
injury they have sustained. 

A very excellent German version 
of the New Testament has lately 
been executed by Charles and Le- 
ander Van Ess, both Ruman Catho- 
lic clergymen of great piety and 
learning. In this undertaking, we 
rejoice on the score of Christian 
charity to perceive that they have 
been assisted in their translation, 
which they have made immediately 
from the Greek, by several protes- 
tant divines; and that their labours 
have been approved and publicly re- 
commended by two of the most ce- 
lebrated protestant clergymen of 
Saxony, the late reverend Dr. Rein- 
hard, principal chaplain to the court, 
and the reverend Mr. Hess, antistes 
of the Zurich clergy. Leander Van 
Kss is also the author of an interest- 
ing work, containing extracts from 
the fathers and divines of the catho- 
lic church from the earliest ages to 
the present times, exhibiting the 
clearest and most pointed testimo- 
nies of the excellency of the holy 
scriptures ; of their adaptation to all 

ages 
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its day upon the stage of the metro- 
lis: it made people laugh while it 
ty and, now that it is de ad, it 
need not fear the nuhallowed hands 
of a resurrection-man. 

(ur principal novels, tales, and ro- 
mances are the following ; ‘* Mount 
Erin: an Irish ‘Lale; by Matilda 
Potter.” 2 vols. ‘ Cambrian Pic- 
tures; or every ove has Error; by 
Anv otf Swansea.” 3 vols. ‘ The 

order Chieftains: or Love and 
Chivalry ; by Miss Hloughion.” 3 
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vols. ‘* The Heart and the Fancy : 
or Valsinore ; a Tale: by Mis Ben. 
ger.’ 2vols. ‘* Vaga; or a View 
of Nature; anovel, in 3 vols. By 
Mrs. Pack.” “ The Lady of Mar- 
tendyke ; an Historical Tale of the 
Vifteenth Century; by a Lady.” 


4 vols. ‘ History of Myself and 
my Vriend; a Novel, by Ann 
Plumptree.” 4 vols, * Pride and 


Prejudice,” 3 vols. ‘ The Mar- 
chioness!! or the Matured En. 
chantress. 3 vols. By Lady ——.” 
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YOREIGN LITERATURE 


OF THE YEAR 1812. 


TI 


CHAPTER I, 


BIBLICAL AND TILEOLOGICAL. 


Containing Notices er Analyses of various Publications in Germany, Hun- 
gary, Greece, France, America, Russia and the Exst, 


rEXHE brilliant and established 
| success which the Almighty 
has at length vouchsafed to the 
righteous cause of the allies, has re- 
opened our accustomed channels, 
and revived on the continent a taste 
for biblical and theological studies, 
The university of Halle, suppressed 


by Jerome Buonaparte on account of 


the loyalty of its members to their 
legitimate sovereign, has been re- 
stored to full activity by a cabinet 
order of the King of Prussia; aud 
the lectures were to re-commence 
January 3, 1614, In the same city 
we find just established a moral and 
patriotic journal, under the title of 
** Gazette for the Prussian Provinces 
between the Elbe and the Weser,” 
which promises to be highly bene- 
ficial to the cause of religion and 
virtue, During the fire of the French 
army on the city of Hanau, towards 
the end of October, the very va- 
luable orphan house printing office 
was totally destroyed, together with 
various important works on biblical, 
theological, and literary subjects. 
The office is re-building, and the 
different authors who have thus been 


sufferers, have re-commenced their 
studies in order to repair the great 
injury they have sustained. 

A very excellent German version 
of the New ‘Testament has lately 
been executed by Charles and Le- 
ander Van Ess, both Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen of great piety and 
learning. In this undertaking, we 
rejoice on the score of Christian 
charity to perceive that they have 
been assisted in their translation, 
which they have made immediately 
from the Greek, by several protes- 
tant divines; and that their ol 
have been approved and publicly re- 
commended by two of the most ce- 
lebrated protestant clergymen of 
Saxony, the late reverend Dr. Kein- 
hard, principal chaplain to the court, 
and the reverend Mr. Hess, antistes 
of the Zurich clergy. Leander Van 
Ess is also the author of an interest- 
ing work, containing extracts from 
the fathers and divines of the catho- 
lic church from the earliest ages to 
the present times, exhibiting the 
clearest avd most pointed testimo- 
nies of the excellency of the holy 
scriptures ; of their adaptation to all 

ages 
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ages and generations: and recom- 
mending their free, frequent, uofet- 
tered and serious perusal to all ranks, 
classes, and conditions of people. 
This admirable biblicist has lately 
been appointed catholic professor of 
divinity at the university of Mur- 
burg. 

Whilst we are upon this subject 
we cannot avoid expressing our 
pleasure at beholding the readiness 
with which most catholic clergymen 
on the continent are now assenting 
to a free circulation of the scrip- 
tures amgng their respective con- 
gregatiogse Nothing indeed but 
bigotry ahd the grossest ignorance 
have ever pretended to suppress 
their diffusion in any wra or coun- 
try. LeagX. is well known to have 
promoted the translation of the bible 
into a variety of tongues, and to 
have spared neither personal labour 
nor expense in rendering the sacred 
text correct. He established and 
endowed a Syriac chair in the uni- 
versity of Bologna; personally su- 
perintended, and, as long as he lived, 
corrécted Pagninis Latin version of 
the bible from the original Hebrew, 
and gave every countenance to that 
master-piece of human labour and 
Jearning, the Cardinal Ximenes's 
polyglot version, to whom, indeed, 
On its completion, it was justly de- 
dicated, and which, from its having 
been printed at Complutum, is now 
generally known by the name of 
the Complutensium polyglot. In 
like manner Pius VI. was frequent 
in recommending to the Cardinal 
Borgia, at that time patron of the 
Society De Propaganda Fide, to cir- 
culate the bible as generally as pos- 
sible, and to print it in various lan- 
guages; affirming that by such 
means more than by any other, good 
might be expected in parts of the 
worid where Christianity was un- 
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known, o had ceased to be culti. 
vated, particularly in the Morea, 
Syria, Arabia, Africa, and the Isles, 
He considered the bible as capable 
of fortifying in the faith Christians 
that are widely scattered broad and 
cannot easily associate; of establishing 
those who are wavering and falling 
oft ; and hereby, under the divine in- 
terposition, of laying open and ac- 
complisbing the way of salvation. 
We know that something of the 
same kind bas been lately proposed 
among the catholics of our own 
country; only that there has been a 
wish to restrain the circulating text to 
the Douay version, which is in a few 
places accompanied with notes. We 
confess ourselves somewhat surprised 
at this proposal, considering the very 
low estimation in which the Douay 
Jection is held by most learned 
English, and we believe all learned 
foreign catholics. Yet such is our 
desire to see the bible circulated 
among the laity, and particularly 
the poor community of every coun- 
try, that a diffusion of even the 
Douay copy would give us pleasure; 
and it has not been without regret 
therefore that we have beheld this 
proposal of the English catholics 
strongly, not ta say bitterly discoun- 
tenanced by various zealous and cer- 
tainly well-meaning members of the 
establishment in this metropolis. It 
is better the English community of 
catholics should have a licensed and 
gratuitous distribution of this ver- 
sion than have none; the errors or 
corruptions may be easily pointed out 
and exposed; and it is not very rea~ 
dily to be conceived that the catholic 
English clergy will allow a free circu- 
lation of our established text without 
note or comment, while we behold 
many of the established clergy them- 
selves advanciug a similar objection. 


In the Greek islands we perceive 
a like 
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a like liberality and consent among 
the catholic priesthood to a diffusion 
of the scriptures in the vernacular 
tongue; and hence, at Smyrna, 
Zante, and Scandizari, French, Ita- 
lian, and even Romeika (modern 
Greek) versions of the New ‘l'esta- 
ment are now becoming not uncom- 
mon: this last, we believe, being 
chiefly, perhaps altogether, supplied 
by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety of our own metropotis. 

It speaks well, also, of the can- 
dour of the Austrian court, that the 
emperor has, during the last year, 
withdrawn from the protestants of 
Hungary belonging to the Augs- 
burg confession, an old interdiction, 
and allowed them the privilege of 
erecting a printing press of their 
own: in consequence of which a 
press is now just established at Pres- 
burg, and various protestant works 
on theology and biblical criticism 
are about to be published in the 
Slavonic tongue. 

Our intercourse with France bas 
been so completely broken off, that 
we know but little of the state of 
the biblical and theological spirit or 
publications of this country ; and of 
the little we do know there is still 
less to approve. The philosophy of 
France is not favourable to revealed 
religion, or we should rather, per- 
haps, have said that the opinions of 
the chief philosophers of France are 
by no means favourable to it. The 
institute, which divides atself into 
distinct departments for every other 
branch of science, has no place for 
sacred criticism. The only pulpit 
orations of which any account has 
reached us, are servile and fulsome 
eulogies upon the first captain of the 
age; whose grossest blunders have 
been panegyrised under the title of 
sublime ideas, and who, till of late, 
at least, has been supposed to wield 


the thunder of the Omnipotent, 
The Cardinal Maury, whose learn- 
ing as well as his sacred office, 
should have made him superior to 
such mountebank tricks, has led the 
way on all such occasions,and his ex- 
ample has been followed, with few 
exceptions, by all the inferior clergy. 
One of the most popular works of a 
religious kind published in France, 
that has any pretensions to serious 
reality, is M.Chateaubriand’s “ Beau- 
ties of Christianity,” in two volumes 
octavo, which, however, though 
possessing a lively style, and an air 
of unquestionable devotion, is by far 
too superticial and fanciful for the 
horizon of our own country. By 
attempting too much it effects too 
little; and by endeavouring to prove 
Christianity the best stimulus and 
guide to the useful, the beautiful, 
and the sublime; to poetry and the 
fine arts; to history and philosophy, 
to eloquence, genuine courage, and 
patriotism, divests it of its real sim- 
plicity of character, and overlooks 
its essence in its accidents, This 
rhapsody, however, has been trans- 
lated into our own tongue, and pro- 
bably, has been perused wtth enter- 

tainment by considerable numbers. 
We know almost as little of the 
biblical or theological literature of 
America. We find, however, from 
the annual report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, that institu- 
tions for the diffusioa of the sacred 
scriptures are numerous and active, 
particularly at Baltimore, Connec- 
ticut, Massachusets, Philadelphia, 
New Jersey, Albany, and.even 
among the Esquimaux, where an 
English mission has for ‘some time 
been established, and the missiona- 
ries have made a considerable pro- 
ficiency in acquiring the Esquimaux 
tongue. The United States, indeed, 
like France, have been so deeply 
' eng>ged 
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engaged in warfare, and the public 
opinion upon this subject has been 
so warm and so divided, that but 
little time or opportunity has been 
left for sober and serious study: 
while even the stimulus of religion 
itself, as in France, has in too many 
instances been had recourse to, with 
a view of exciting the passions of 
the people in favour of the violent 
and ruinous proceedings of the go- 
vernment party. Ina few instances, 
however, we are glad to perceive 
the contrary ; and we have been 
highly pleased with the sober and 
devotional spirit of the proclama- 
tion for a general fast published by 
the governor of the commonwealth 
of Massachusets, Caleb Strong, Esq. 
June 1812; which commences as 
follows: ‘* Whereas it has pleased 
the Almighty Ruler of the World, 
in his righteous providence, to per- 
mit us to be engaged in war against 
the nation from which we have de- 
scended, and which, for many gene- 
rations, has been the bulwark of the 
religion we profess; and whereas, 
by this awful and alarming change 
in our circumstances, the people of 
this commonwealth are, in a pecu- 
liar manner, exposed to personal 
suffering, and the loss of a great 
proportion of their substance: it 
becomes us, in imitation of our fa- 
thers, in their times of perplexity 
and danger, with deep repentance 
to humble ourselves before him for 
our sins, and for the ungrateful re- 
turns we have made to him for his 
mercies: to ascribe righteousness 
to our Maker when he threatens us 
with the most severe of all temporal 
calamities, and to beseech him to 
avert the tokens of his anger, and to 
remember us for his former loving 
kindness and tender mercy.” It 
then proceeds to fix the 23d of the 
ensuing July “‘ as a day of fasting, 
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humiliation, and prayer; that with 
penitent hearts we may assemble in 
our places of public worship, and 
unite in humble supplications to the 
God of our fathers, who was their 
defence in danger, and to whom 
they never sought in vain, and be- 
seech him, through the merits of his 
Son, that he would forgive our in- 
gratitude, and the innumerable 
transgressions of which we have 
been guilty. That he would give 
wisdom, integrity, and patriotism to 
our national and state governments, 
that the leaders of the people may 
not cause them to err. That he would 
inspire the president and congress, 
and the government of Great Britain, 
with just and pacific sentiments. 
That he would dispose the people 
of these states to do justice to the 
Indian tribes—to enlighten and not 
to exterminate them, And that he 
would protect our frontier settle- 
ments from their ravages: and that 
he would preserve us from entangling 
and fatal alliances with those govern- 
ments which are hostile to the safety 
and happiness of mankind. That 
he would. regard with tender com- 
passion the nations whose most essen- 
tial rights have been wrested from 
them by fraud and violence, and who 
are groaning under the crue] hand 
of oppression; and that he would 
break in pieces the power of the op- 
pressor, and scatter the people that 
delight in war.” 

Proceeding in an eastern and high 
northern direction, we perceive a 
very considerable extension of bib- 
lical literature. We learn from 
the valuable report we have just ad- 
verted to that a national Bible Society 
has been established in Russia under 
auspices of the happiest kind, and 
completely sanctioned by the impe- 
rial government. In consequence 


of his imperial majesty’s most gra- 
cious 





cious approbation of the plan a ge- 
aeral meeting of the most distin- 
guished characters in St. Petersburg 
was held early in the current year; 
Prince Galitzin was elected presi- 
dent, the vice-president and direc- 
tors are of the highest distinction, 
exce'lence and interest; and the 
object of the institution, as we learn 
by a letter from Prince Galitzin to 
Lord Teignmouth, is “ the distri- 
bution of the Old and New Testa- 
ment throughout the Russian em- 
pire in all languages except the Sla- 
vonic, for which a particular privi- 
lege is preserved to the Holy Synod. 
When your lordship,” continues his 
highness, ‘* considers the number of 
European and Asiatic dialects which 
prevail in the several provinces of 
the Russian empire ; above all, if a 
correct idea can be formed of the 
state of many of these provinces 
with regard to religious knowledge, 
then I am sure that your lordship 
will feel with me that no Bible So- 
ciety yet formed on the continent of 
Europe can have objects in view 
more vast in extent and importance 
than those to be accomplished by 
the Bible Society in St. Peters- 
burg.” 

We find also, from the same 
source, that oriental versions of the 
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bible are now printed wholly or in 
part, or prepared or preparing for 
printing, to the following extent, 
In Sanscrit, the whole of the New, 
aud half the Old Testament printed, 
the former in circulation: in Chi- 
nese, the New Testament completed, 
the Old to the 1 Sam. ch. 5: in 
Bengalee,’ a third edition of the 
New Testament completed; and a 
second edition of the Old to Leviti- 
cus; in Orissa, the New Testament 
completed, and .*-arly the whole 
ef the Old: in Mahratta, the for- 
mer completed and in circulation, 
the latter to the book of Numbers: 
in Hindu, a second edition of the 
former completed; and the latter 
as far as*the Pentateuch inclusive : 
in Telinga Skikh, and the Asam, 
the former printing: in Kurnata, 
Cashmire, Burman, and Pushtoo or 
Affghan, copy prepared or in hand, 
For the use of the native Christians 
of the Malabar coast one translation 
of the New Testament has béen 
nearly finished in Malayalim or 
Malay, at Bengal, under the imme- 
diate sanction of the Syrian charch ; 
while another from the Latin Vul- 
gate is in hand for the use of the 
catholic Christiaus of the same coun- 


try. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL, 


Containing Notices or Analyses of various Publications in France, Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, and America. 


HE labours of the Imperial In- 

stitute of France are, as usual, 
of great diversity of merit. The 
volumes for 1812 are the latest that 
have reached us. In botany and 
vegetable physiology, M. Mirbel 
appears to be sedulously pursuing 
his inquiries into the structure of 
the organs of fructification, zea- 
lously seconded by M. Schubert, a 
travelling professor from the school 
of Warsaw, for the purpose of open- 
ing a course of lectures on botany 
on his return home. M. Feburier, 
cf Versailles, has written a paper to 
revive the old doctrine of two dis- 
tinct saps, an ascending and descend- 
ing; the former of which, in his 
opinion, contributes chiefly to the 
developement of the branches and 
buds, and the latter to that of the 
roots, and the multiplication of the 
flowers, and enlargement of the pe- 
ricarp. M. Beavois has an instruc- 
tive article on the pith of plants, 
which he regards as highly useful, 
not only during the first year, but 
through the whole duration of the 
plant. M. Lechnault de la Tour, 
one of the naturalists who sailed 
with Capt. Baudin, has given us 
some interesting details apon the 
trees, with the juice of which the 
natives of Java, Borneo, and Ma- 
cassar poison their arrows, and 
which, under the name of upas, 
have made so much noise in the 
world. Of these poisons there are 


are two kinds, the upas anthiara, 
and the upas thieute; the former 
belongs to the family of the nettles, 
the latter is a strychnos or sort of 
nux vomica.—In zoology and ani- 
mal physiology we meet with a va- 
luable paper from M. Lamarck, 
containing a new and more correct 
edition of his classification of inver- 
tebrated animals. M, Cuvier has, 
in like manner, given a table of the 
divisions under which he proposes 
to arrange the animal kingdom in 
his great work on comparative ana- 
tomy which he is now on the point 
of putting to press. The other writ- 
ers on this subject are M. Hum- 
boldt, M. Geoffrey Saint Halaire, 
and M. Jacobson. In the depart- 
ment of chemistry M. M. Clement 
and Desormes have followed up Mr. 
Leslie's ingerious experiment of pro- 
ducing extreme cold by absorption in 
an exhausted receiver: M. Dupor- 
tal has given a description of a most 
useful process by whic M. Edward 
Adam, distiller at Montpelier, has 
applied Count Rumford’s plan of 
heating by vapour, to the production 
of spirit; and Count Rumford bim- 
self has presented several useful me- 
moirs upon the properties of light. 
From the school of medicine at 
Paris we have been furnished with 
various prize dissertations on the 
Croup, or Angina Trachealis ; of these 
the two most interesting, and which 


appear to have been honoured 7 
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the chief marks of approbation, are 
by M. G. Viesseux, M.D. Svo. 8s. 
and by M.F. J, Double, Svo. 14s. 
both of which are imported by De 
Bofte. M. Viesseux appears to us 
the best practitioner, M, Double the 
most elaborate reader and writer. 
They agree that the first regular his- 
tory of croup, as a distinct disease, 
is that published by Dr. Home, of 
Edinburgh in 1705. They agree 
also that many of its more promi- 
nent symptoms are to be traced in 
the writings of various earlier phy- 
sicians ; but they disagree as to the 
conclusion which ought to be drawn 
from this admitted fact : M. Double 
believing that the real disease is here 
described, though indistinctly and 
confounded with other diseases ; and 
cons2quently that it has been al- 
ways as frequent as it is at present: 
that it exists in all countries, and 
climates on the sea-coast, and in 
crowded cities: that it is never chro- 
nic, nor epidemic, nor contagious ; 
that there is no reason for believing 
it hereditary ; and no clear ca-e on 
record of its having attacked adults, 
being confined in its ravages to those 
of an earlier age. M. Viesseux, on 
the contrary, apprehends that the 
lisease, which,seems to have re- 
sembled the croup, was the cynanche 
trachealis, and parlicularly that de- 
scribed by Boerhaave and Sauvages : 
and he brings forward many docu- 
ments to prove that it was little 
noticed in many cities and gountries 
till within about half a century ; and 
that it is now becoming more com- 
mon in all situations. He conceives 
that its essence consistsin av inflam- 
mation of the trachea; and lays down 
a line of distinction between this in- 
flammatory state of the membrane, 
and that known by the same of 
cynanche laryngea, an inflammation 
ef the larynx, or upper part of the 
1813. 


trachea. In the process of cure he 
first attempts to procure a resolu- 
tion of the inflammation; he thinks 
that when the peculiar membrane 
lining the trachea under this dis« 
ease, is formed, the disease itsélf is 
irremediable ; and hence that all 
attempts to dislodge it are useless, 
He endeavours, therefore, to sub- 
due the inflammatory action by 
blood-letting, chiefly by leeches 
applied to the neck; by blisters, 
by emetics, and warm bathing; of 
which, however, the last two are 
of smaller importance: and rarely, 
though he admits very rarely, he 
has tound service from opiates and 
antispasmodics. .He discusses the 
merits of tracheotomy, and sensibly 
asserts that the operation can sel- 
dom, if ever, be advisable ; because 
in the origin of the disease other 
more powerful, and less severe 
methods ought to be had recourse 
to, while it must be altogether use- 
less towards its conclusion. 

M.Guiseppi Jacobi, of Pavia, hasdi- 
rected his attention to thedoctrine of 
the retrograde action of the lympha- 
tics, first started by Dr. Charles Dar- 
win, and afterwards interwoven into 
the hypothesis of his father ; and has 
published a work upon the subject 
which is entitled to attention from 
its ingenuity, though we believe the 
question will still remain ag it is at 
present. 

M. Grife,a German army-surgeon, 
attached to the fourth corps of the al- 
lied army, under Count Taunzien, 
employed in the siege of Torgau, has 
been engaged in devising means for 
checking an epidemic disease which 
raged with great violence within the 
waillsof that place, and for preventing 
its spreading beyond the walls. His 
work is entitled © Art of guarding 
acainst the contagion of Epidemic 
Diseases, being a word of advice 
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from a Physician to the inhabitants. 


of Torgau.” The account commu- 
nicated to us merely states the suc- 
cess of his regulations and practice, 
but unfortunately does not enter into 
a description of the system recom. 
mended. 

** Philosophie Zoologique,” &c. 
** Zoological Philosophy, &c. By 
J.P. Lamarck. Paris,” 3 vols. Svo. 
There is a considerable degree of re- 
semblance between the fanciful 
principles here laid down and those 
of our ingenious but visionary 
countryman, Dr. Darwin, Like the 
latter, M. Lamarck supposes life to 
have commenced in every tribe and 
order from some peculiarly simple 
origin; he supposes that that origin is 
the cellular texture, that which, even 
in the present advance of all animals 
towards perfection, possesses least 
animalization ; he supposes that life 
commenced, in every instance, in an 
aqueous element; and that intelli- 
gence, under every modification, 
results from a material organization. 
Sensation, in his view of the subject, 
does not belong to the molluscous 
and infusorial tribes, but com- 
mences with insects, which last 
are, generally speaking, destitute of 
intellect. ‘* Agreeably to these prin- 
ciples,” says M. Lamarck, “ the fa- 
culty of performing acts of intellect 
scarcely begins earlier than with 
fishes, or, at most, cephalopode 
mollusca. In these stages, it exists 
in its greatest imperfection: it is 
somewhat gradually unfolded in rep- 
tiles, especially in those of the 
highest order; it has made great 
advances in birds ; andin the mam- 
miferous families of the higher 
orders it presents the utmost limits 
to which it can attain in the animal 
creation.” The faculties common 
to all living bodies are, according to 
this hypothesis, those of production, 
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growth, regeneration, or the re-pro- 
duction of like kinds; the special 
or particular faculties of the higher 
classes are, digestion, respiration by 
an appropriate organ, muscular loco. 
motion, feeling, sexual intercourse, 
circulation of essential fluids, dif. 
ferent degrees of intelligence. 

** Phisionomies Nationales,” &c. 
“ National Physiognomies; or a 
comparison of the Features of the 
Countenances of different Nations, 
with their manners and characters : 
with twenty-five engravings. Paris.” 
12mo. This tract is drawn up agree- 
ably to the system of M. Blumen- 
bach, who, in truth, bas derived his 
classification from Gemlin, with a 
mere variation of the names: for 
the five divisions under which the 
human species is enumerated by the 
former, we mean the Caucasian, 
Mongu}], American, Ethiopian, and 
Malay, are only the white man, 
brown man, red man, black man, 
and tawny man of the latter. From 
a sort of modesty very uncommon 
in a Frenchman, the author has 
given no physiognomy of his own 
nation, assigning for it the follow- 
ing very curious reason, that the dis- 
crepancy of features afforded in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, renders it 
difficult, if not impossible, to lay hold 
of a national set : he observes, how- 
ever, with some complacency, that 
by this combination of features and 
of faculties, the individuals to whom 
it applies are equally fitted for the 
study of science, the practice of the 
fine arts, or the pursuits of war and 
commerce. Under the Caucasian, 
European or white variety, he tra- 
vels but a little northward for na- 
tional examples, and hence has 
omitted the Poles, Swedes, and 
Danes, and has said but little of the 
Russians. Upon the whole, he 


ranks the English countenance ~ e 
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the Dutch, German, or Spanish. 
«©The English forehead,” he tells us, 
‘* is expressive of thought; the Ger- 
man of erudition. The Englishman 
creates ideas, the German refines 
and arranges them. The vast me- 
mory of the latter is denoted by 
breadth of forehead, and marks him 
as the man to undertake works of 
research and reference. The Datch- 
man has still less sensibility than the 
German ; but his features announce 
a certain energy, approaching some- 
times, indeed, to obstinacy, but cha- 
racteristic ofa man who goes straight 
forward to his purpose, and is deter- 
mined to surmount every obstacle 
by dint of. patience.” The plates are 
plain and meagre productions ; far 
better might have been obtained by 
copies from Daubenton on a dimi- 
nished scale. ’ 

“ Prolegoménes de I’ Arithmetique 
de la Vie Humaine,” &c.. “ Prole- 
gomena of the Arithmetic of Human 
Life, containing a general classifica- 
tion of Talents, a Scale of the age 
of Man, and a formula for estimat- 
ing all geographical Positions: the 
whole on an uniform system. By 
William Butte, Doctorin Philosophy, 
Counsellor of the King of Bava- 
ria, and Professor of Statistics, &c. 
Paris.” 8vo. Anew, whimsical, and 
unintelligible hypothesis, rendered 
still more unintelligible by the coin- 
age of new terms. The Bavarian 
sage appears to be as staunch a ma- 
terialist as Spinosa, but as unfixed 


and fleeting as spirit. The order of 


nature, and the order of the world 
are with him two ‘distinct things. 
Nature, so far from being the prin- 
ciple of life, as the vulgar error 
teaches,‘ is the opposite of that prin- 
ciple, and her true name should be 
NON-EXISTENCE : —while the world 
is the combination of parts present- 
ing the primitive, continual, and 


universal connection of finite and 
infinite.—The finite part is nature ; 
the infinite is destiny; and the 
union of nature and destiny consti- 
tutes what we call life; and all life 
is a repetition, more or less perfect, 
of the system of the world—The 
business of the naturalist is to follow 
in his researches the order of na- 
ture ; while the speculative man fol- 
lows the order of destiny, and the 
philosopher combines both.” Ta- 


Jeuts allow of a classification, and 


among those who are admitted into 
its different divisions are, “ men of 
competent property, rich, poor, ‘and 
deranged persons.”’ * Genius allows, 
in like manner, of a classification ; 
and here we find, for some reason 
or other not specitied, the poor and 
the deranged altogether excluded ; 
but instead of the deranged we have 
an order of incomprehensilles; per- 
sons respecting whom, we are told, 
‘* there is no harmony in their come 
position ; their productions are co- 
lossal ; and every incomprehensible 
is a messenger extraordinary come 
missioned by fate.” Jinnéus made 
a new order of amphibia, which he 
calls meantes, for the express pur 
pose of including the siren, as he 
could find no other place in which 
to arrange it. We suspect M, the 
Doctor Butte, has, io like manner, 
formed this new order of incompre- 
hensibles as an express gallery for 
Buonaparte, whom, to say the truth, 
he has actually placed in it ; and our 
readers may, perhaps, by this time be 
of opinion, that the inventor may 
take his own stand in the same divi- 
sion at no great distance. How far 
Plato andCharlemagne,whom he has 
introduced as companions to the 
French Emperor, ought to be placed 
in the same section, we have not time 
at present to examine. They cere 
tainly appear to have no more title 
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than Cesar and Alexander, who are 
here utterly excluded trom the list 
of incomprehensibles, and sent to 
another quarter. 

** Correspondence, sur Ja Conser- 
vation,” &c, ‘* Correspondence re- 
lative to the preservation and ame- 
lioration of Domestic Animals, &c. 
drawn from the practice of skilful 
persons, and published periodically 
by M. Fromage de Feugré, Veterina- 
rian in chief of the Gendarmerie of 
the Emperor's Guards.” 2 vois, 12mo. 
Paris. This little work contains many 
valuable, some amusing, anda tew 
questionable observations on the best 
mode of employing and managing 
domestic animals while in health, 
of treating them during disease, of 
multiplying their kinds, and improv- 
ing their breeds. 

«¢ Essai sur les Merinos.” “ An Essay 
on Merino Sheep. By M. Giron de 
Bazurlingues.” svo. Paris. This 
work is rather adapted to the meri- 
dian of France than to that of our 
own country. M. Giron describes 
himselt as a shepherd, and his re- 
marks as the result of personal ex- 
perience and practice: and there is 
a particularity in many of them 
which induces us to believe that 
he has described himself correctly. 
His work is indeed clogged with 
particularities of another kind; we 
mean those of a sort of a sermonic 
division and suodivision. 

Anothersingulardiscovery inthe va- 
riable region of chemistry bas charac- 
terized the year before us; we mean 
thedetection ofa new, and apparent- 
ly elementary substance, which bears 
a striking analogy to oxygen and 
chlorine, in its being a supporter ot 
heat, exhibiting an acidifiable prin- 
ciple, a strongly electric power, and 
having a close affinity for the metals. 
The merit of the discovery is due to 
M. Courtois ; it has been accurately 


examined by many of the best che- 
mists of the present day, as well in 
our own country as in France, and 
the characters given of it byM, Gay- 
Lussac, in the Moniteur of Dec. 12, 
have been for the most part sufti- 
ciently established. This new sub- 
starice is obtained in great abun- 
dance, from kelp, by a particular 
process; from its violet colour and 
that gas which it exhibits when put 
into a gaseous state, it is denominat- 
ed iodine, trom iwrs, violaceus. Vhe 
action of phosphorus upon iodine fur- 
nishes the means of obtaining new, or 
iodine acid in its gaseous and li- 
quid state. If these two substances, 
however, be brought into contact in 
a dry foun, they produce a matter of 
a rr Fy colour, but no gas 
is disengaged. As soon, however, 
as we moisten this matter with water 
it gives out acid fumes in abun- 
dance, while at the same time plios- 
phorous acid is produced. So that 
while the oxygen of the water unites 
with the phosphorus and forms 
phosphorous acid, its hydrogen com- 
bines with iodine, and forms the 
new acid. Admitting the existence 
ot chlorine as an established ele- 
ment, we have now therefore three 
distinct simple supporters of com- 
bustion. And supposing also the 
existence of Sir Hamphry Davy’s 
coniectured fluorine, the number 
will mot be less than four: so that 
the science of chemistry is but yet 
in ifs infanev, and we know not 
what alterations its first principles 
will still have to undergo. 

Dr. Berzelius, to whose accuracy 
we are indebted for much of the 
know ledge we possess of the selalive 
compbinations and properties of a 
larve field of mineral and aeriform 


-substances, bas Jately given a con- 


vincing proof of his proficiency in 


the higher branches of physiclogy by 
iis 
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his able ** View of the progress and 
present state of Animal Chemistry ;” 
“forming ap octavo volume in the 
Swedish tongue. We had a usefal 
work upon the same subject pub- 
lished a few years ago in three vo- 
lumes octavo, by Mr. W, Jobnstone, 
drawn up with great care and at- 
tention from the best authorities of 
the day: but the science has since 
undergone so many changes, and 
been detected to be erroneous in 
so many of its sturdiest and best sup- 
ported principles, that a work of this 
kind is really wanted to collect into 
one focus the general result of the 
numerous experiments and disco- 
veries which have taken place on 
the continent and ip our own coun- 
try during the last ten years. At 
this moment we are greatly ignorant 
of the constituent principles of that 
common current of life which we 
denominate blood. It was at one 
time very generally supposed clear 
that its red colour is produced by an 
oxyd of iron, either generated in this 
fluid, or introduced from without 
by means of the materials that coa- 
siitute our food: and the quantity 
of iron contained in the bedy of an 
adult was attempted to be caleulated; 
and was rated at about seventy scru- 
ples, or nearly three ounces averdu- 
pois, admitting twenty-eight pounds 
of blood to be a fair ratio for the adult 
form. This cause of the red co- 
lour has, however, for some years 
been doubied ; and within the last 
two vears we have had sufthicient 
evidence that the biood contains 
little or no iron whatever; thot its 
red particles afford not more than 
its serum; and that its serum gives 
forth not more than any other 
‘fluid. This was first determined 
experimentally by Mr, Brande, 
and Berzelius confirms the same 
result in the work before us. He 





concurs also with Mr, Brande, in 
ascertaining that most of the ma- 
terials found in the different organs 
are secreted by the action of those 
organs themselves, and that the 
blood only furnishes the common 
plastic wash, if we may be allowed 
to take a term from the distillery, 
for the general use of the whole, 
Even gelatine is by both these 
chemists sufficiently proved to have 
no existence in the texture of the 
blood itself. ‘Tbe materials and the 
economy of respiration are in our 
opinion quite as little known as 
those of the blood and sanguineous 
sysicin. M]. Berzelius seems to ad. 
here to the common opinion: but 
if the very curious experiments of 
Mr. Ellis be founded in truth, and 
we are not aware of their being con- 
troverted, this opinion is in every 
respect erroneous. Our author howe 
ever, does not seem to be acquainted 
with Mr. Eilis’s productions, and 
his work is thus far considerably de- 
ficient. For ourselves we lament 
this deficiency, as being anxious to 
have the same ground fairly trodden 
over by other physiologists, and we 
know of no man better qualified for 
the purpose than Professor Berzee 
lius. Our knowledge of the process 
of digestion, moreover, is still open 
to much improvement, We know 
but little of the nature, and not 
much of the powers of the gastric 


juice.—Whether acid, whether al- 


kaline, whether neutral—by what 
means, and under what circum- 
stances the one, and by what means 
and under what circumstauces the 
other, And we are totally ignorant 
of the relative aid afforded by the 
collatitious flusls that co-operate 
with it in the process of chyliface 
tion. We withdraw from this sub- 
ject with regret; but we shall have 
occasion to return to the work itself 

in 
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in our volume for next year, as we 
have just learned that it is now 
translated into our own tongue by 
Dr. Brunnmark, Chaplain to the 
Swedish Legation at our own Court. 

We observe an anonymous work 
put forth from the press of Vhila- 
delphia, “‘ The Extent. of Fossile 
Shells,” that evinces a considerable 
portion of geological attention on 
the part of the writer. It is indeed 
a curious subject, and requires to be 
more minutely investigated. Atter 
Noticing the vast beds of fossile 
shells traced in different parts ot the 
Joftiest and inland territories of Eu- 
rope and Asia, the author observes, 
that ‘in Virginia, at a great dis- 
tance from the ocean, and westward 
of the Blue Ridge, is a tract of forty 
thousand acres, covered with oyster- 
shells: sea-mud was also found in the 
same region by General Lineoln. In 
the neighbourhood of Paytu, in 
Peru, six hundred feet above the 
high-water mark, oyster-shells are 
found in such quantities as to fur- 
nish aJl the lime used by the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, more easily than 
it can be obtained by raking them 
from the harbour below, where 
nevertheless they abound.” And 
he might, had he been aware of 
the fact, extended the same remark 
to the English colony of New South 
Wales, where not the smallest stra- 
tum, or even bed of limestone has 
hitherto been discovered. 

«© Tableau Comparatif,” &c. 
«© Comparative View of the Results 
of Crystallography, and Chemical 
Analysis, with reference to the 
classification of Minerals. By the 
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Abbé Haiiy, Honorary Canon of 
the Metropolitan Church of Paris,” 
&c. 8vo. Paris. Whe writer of this 
publication stands fore ost in sup- 
port of what may be called the geo- 
metrical analysis or test of minerals, 
in opposition to the chemical. The 
work before us is expressly intended 
to correct various errors, which, 
from the imperfect state of geogs 
nosy at the time, erept into the 
author's well known “ Treatise on 
Mineralogy ,” to cfferadditicnal argu. 
ments in favour of his own hypo- 
thesis, and to repel objeetions which 
have been advanced against it. In 
many points the author has been 
eminently successful. There can be 
no doubt of the truth of bis general 
principle; - but where the varieties 
are umorphous it cannot be always 
possible to apply it: in this case, 
however, he thinks that the term 
laminar, lameliar, granular, come 
pact, &e. are snfficient to furnish a 
definintion. 

« Tntroduction ala Géologie,” &c. 
An Introduction to Geciogy, or 
the Natural History of the Earth. 
By Scip. Breislak, Administrator and 
Inspector of the Gunpowder and 
Salt-petre of the kingdom of Italy,” 
&e. M. Breislak is well krrown by 
various earlier writings on cognate 
subjects. The present work was 
published in Italian, and has been 
translated into French by Dr. Ber- 
nard, of Paris. The author is a firm 
advocate for the igneous or Plu- 
tonic origin of the earth from its 
chaotic state; and consequently a 
strenuous opponent of Kirwan and 
Werner. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


MORAL AND POLITICAL. 


Containing Notices or Analyses of various Publications of France, Gers 
many, Italy, Holland, America. 


HE publications we have re- 
ceived’ from the continent on 
the customs and manners of na- 
tions, though somewhat numerous, 


with a few exceptions, are not of 


much.interest or value. The -fol- 
lowing are among the best. 

“€ Moeurs, Usages, Costumes, des 
Othomans; et abrégé de leur His- 
toire,” &c. ©“ Mauners, Habits, 
Customs of the Ottomans, with an 


Abridgment of their History, By 
A. L. Castellan, author of ‘* Let- 


the Moréa and on Con- 
With illustrations se- 
Oriental works, and 
by M. Langles.” 
6 vols. 18mo. with seventy-two 
plates. Paris, Price, in’ London, 
21.25. M. Castellan is a very use- 
ful compiler, as his former works 
have sufficiently proved: he 
peculiar dexterity in turning to pro- 
per quarters for information, and a 
peculiar facility in seizing the pith 
of their contents. ‘The wéll-known 
name of M. Langles appears to be 
chiefly added to render the compila- 
tion somewhat taking : since, 
though he is occasionally brought 
upon the siage, it 1s but seidom, nor 
for any very important purpose. The 
engravings are neat; but appear to 
be derived for the most part from 
a quarto volume entitled Costume 


of Turkey, published in our ewn 
The materials 


ters on 
stantinople. 
lected from 
communicated 


! "ec ’ 
thas a 


more 


me tropolia in 1802. 


thus selected are put together in an 


agreeable form, and enlivened with 
a variety of interesting or pleasant 
anecdotes ; as a specimen of which 
we select the following, which is 
introduced into the chapter contain- 
ing an account of the divan-tha- 
neh, or hall of judgment, ‘ A Turkish 
merchant of Constantinople fost a 
purse containing two hundred pieces 
of gold, called thograly, in his way 
from the bath to the mosque. He 
did not perceive his loss till he was 
leaving the mosque, when he went 
to the crier, whom he ordered to 
proclaim itin the streets, with the ne- 
cessary particulars, and a promise of 
half the contents to him who would 
bring the purse. .\ /evendy, or sailor, 
had the good tortune to find it. As 
soon as he heard the crier he felt 
some compunction about keeping 
what dij not belong to bim; and 
preferred guining honestly a reward 
of a hundred thogralys to the chance 
of being detected and punished as a 
thief. The sailor made a confes- 
sion of having tound the purse with 
the two hundred pieces of gold. He 
proposes to keep halt according. {0 
the promise of the crier, and to 
restore the rest to the proprietor. 


The latier being informed of this, 


wisbes to break the agreement into 
which he had entered, and to reco- 
ver the whole sum. But as he could 
not openly break his 4, ‘gagement, he 
prete nds that, besvt 3 the money, 


the purse contained a ‘pair of diae 
moud 
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mond ear-rings of the value of seven 
hundred crowns, which the sailor 
was required to surrender to the 
right owner. ‘The sailor called God, 
the prophet, and heaven and earth 
to witness that he had found no- 
thing more in the purse than what 
it still contained. He was carried 
before the cady or inferior magis- 
trate, and accused of the robbery. 
The cady, either through negli- 
gence or corruption, decrees that 
the sailor, whom he nevertheless 
acquits of the charge of robbery, 
should receive no reward in conse- 
quence of his carejesness in losing 
jewels of such great value. ‘The 


sailor, enraged at finding himself 


disappointed of the sum he ex- 
pected, and at the attempt to ruin 
his character, presents an arzonhh 
or petition tothe grand Vizier. The 
merchant and tbe crier are ordered 
before him, bach pleads his cause. 
The Vizier asks the crier what 
Joss if war that the merchant bad 
directed him to announce; ‘ a 
purse, replied the erier, § contain- 
Ing two hundred t4ogralys.’ Toe 
mnercbant said that he cumitted to 
mention the ear-rings, fest, it the 
purse. should fall ito the hands 
of persons not much acquainted with 
the nature ot jewels the specification 
of the value should hav ¢ caused a 
cetention of the whole  Vhe sarlor 
swore that he found nothing but the 
money in the purse Mogruly- 


An-Pycha provounced = this. sen- 
tence: * Since the merchant, in ad 
tition to the tuo hundred movra/ys, 


says that the purse c tarned also 
pair of diamond ear-rings; and 
since tue sailor avers on his oath 
that the pu which he found con- 
rained thong but money, it is 

Soc that thes cannot be the purse 
which the merchant bas lost. Let 
tae merchant therefore have the 
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identical purse which he did lose, 
cried again til] it is restored by some 
one who has the fear of God before 
his eyes. On the other hand let the 
sailor keep the purse and the money 
for forty days, and if no one claims 
it in the meantime, let it remain 
with him.’ Thus the avarice of the 
merchant was punished by the loss 
of his money and credit, while the 
sailor was enriched at his expense, 
and returned in triumph to his 
ship. 

** Histoire générale de I’ Espagne,” 
&c. ** A general History of Spain 
trom the earliest times to the end of 
the eighteenth century, By G. B. 
Depping. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo, Paris. 
Imported, price 1}. 6s. This work 
when completed will extend to four 
volumes, each of whichis intended to 
comprise one of the four grand 


epochs into which the history of 


Spain is commonly divided. The 
first of the two volumes before us 
comprises an account of Spain under 
the Vhaenicians, Carthagenians, and 
Romans, to the termination of 
the republican) government at 
Home; the second embraces the 
period under the Roman emperors, 
and the Gothic kings up to the 
Moorish conquest. ‘Ihere is much 
useful matter introduced into this 
his ory, and the style is sufficiently 
chaste and animated, but we can- 
pot approve of the Civision of the 
work , for the civilized, we had 
Dearly said, the only wuéeresting 
parts of it are thus, for the mere 
sake of method, thrust into the same 
length and breadth that are allowed 
to its chaotic and barbarous state. 

‘* Reise durch Norwegen und 
Lappland,” kc. By Leopold Von 


Busch, Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sicnces.at Berlin.” 2 vols, 
Svo. It is only necessary to notice 
the title of this vajuable work in our 

present 
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present rapid sketch, as we have 
already, in our Domestic Literature 
for the year, endeavoured to give 
the reader some general idea of its 
merit from a version that has just 
been made of it into our vernacular 
tongue, under circumstances pecu. 
liarly propitious to its success, and 
which render the translation a more 
valuable book than the original 
work itself. 

“* Voyages dans Il'Inde,” &c, 
Travels in the Western Penin- 


sula of India, and the island of 


Ceylon. By M. Jacob Haafner. 
Translated trom the Dutch by M, 
J.” 8vo, 2 vols. Paris; imported, 
price 1]. 4s. ‘This is pretended to be 
a translation from the Dutch; and 
prodigious pains are taken to render 
the assertion credited. Yet, as 
though the real writer was afraid 
of trusting to living evidence, he 
convenicatly enough makes the pre- 
tended author die just after the com- 
pletion of his work ; takes an epoch 
just near enough to be highly in- 
teresting, yet just remote enough to 
render fabrication eesy of _inter- 
mixture with fact: and the work 
comes forth at last, even in its 
French version, anonymously. A 
very great part of it is a gross at- 
tack upon the honour, good faith, 
and liberality of the English, who 
are uniformly painted in the blackest 
colours; W hile m: any of the anecdotes 
introduced into the work are scan- 
dalous and notorious falsehoods : 
such, for example, as that relating 
to Mr. Hastings, who, we are told, 
“knew how to get rid of the 
charges against bim, and to obtain 
an acquitt i11.—What is more,’’ con- 
tinues Mr. J. ‘ he had the good tor- 
tune to Le raised to the rank of a Bri- 
sish peer. And why should we won- 
der at this? Mr. Hastings was 
worth several millions of money, and 
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had found means to make himself 
triends in various ways.” He does 


Mot venture to give us Mr. Has. 


tings’s ¢7t/e upon his elevation to the 
peerage, or to point out in what 
bank these millions of money were 
deposited. 

‘* Voyage aux Isles de Trinidad,” 
&c. Voyage to the Islands of ‘T'ri- 
nidad, ‘Vobago, and Margarita, and 
to different parts of Venezuela, in 
South America, By J. J. Dauxion 
Lavaysse.” % vols, 8vo. Imported, 
price 11.8s. ‘This is certainly an au- 
thentic, and in many respects a 
valuable work, though written un- 
der strong prejudices. The writer 
left France at au carly age in 17g1, 
to visit a wealthy relation at St, 
Lucie, who dyiug without a will, 
lett him fiiendless in the midst of 
strangers. He settled at Trinidad, 
became a planter and married: a 
liver-complaint drove him in 1807 
to Cumana, on the Spanish Main ; 
whence, baving recovered his health, 
he returned by the way of Guada- 
loupe and North America to France, 
from which he bas occasionally vi- 
sited England and Scotland. The in- 
crease of population in Trinidad since 
it has passed into the possession of our 
own country, is wonderful from the 
account before us. In 1783 the 
inbabitants consisted of two thou- 
sand Indians, and not more than 
cight hundred whites and negroes, 
At that time it belonged to Spain. 
Jt was soon, however, transferred to 
France, and on its capture by the 
English in 1797, the inhabitants 
altagether amounted to eighteen 
thousand, chietly negroes, In 1807 
the population had reached thirty- 
one thousand, of whom, however, 
two-thirds were negroes. Before 
1787 a single vessel of 150 tons 
burden executed the whole carrying 
trade of the island. Ia this last 


year 
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year the first sugar-work was esta- 
blished : in 1807 the sugar exports 


were eighteen thousand hogsheads. | 
This work, if it succeeds, is to be ° 


followed by a much larger, to be 
entitled “ Tableau Physique, His- 
torique, et Statistique des Colo- 
nies Frangoises en Amérique.” 

Malta has furnished a subject for 
several foreign writers both French 
and Italian. One of the best is 
the work of Father Carlo Giacinto, 
entitled “ Saggio di Agricultura par 
Je Isole di Malta e Gozo: and 
gives a better account of the na- 
tural productions and agriculture of 
the associate islands than any foreign 
acconnt has lately communicated. 

** Essais Historiques,” &c. ‘* Es- 
says Historical and Critical respect- 
ing the French Marine from 1661 to 
1789. By an old‘Offcer of the old 
Navy.” Svo. London, These essays 
evince extensive knowledge of the 
subject: the writer, though he has 
Jong lost all chance of being em- 
ployed in the service of his native 
country, still feels as he ought to do 
for the honour of that country, and 
describes, with obvious reluctance, 
the series of triumph, almost with- 
out an exception, which has marked 
the British marine over that of 
France during the period to which 
he has linaited his inquiries. In the 
year 1789 the ships of the line be- 
longing to England were 120, to 
France 80, Spain 60, Russia 40, 
Holland 30, Swecien 23, Denmark 
18. At the present period the ma- 
rine of all these powers, excepting 


s? 
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England, is considerably diminish. 
ed, and some of them almost anni 
hilated ; that of England, however, 
consists of not less than 250 ships of 
the line, being just equal to that of all 
the rest of Europe at the above term, 
when all the rest of Europe pos- 
sessed its greatest maritime strength ; 
the sum total of European ships of 
the line, according to the preceding 
table, having been at that period 
just 251. 

« Exposé del’Exposé,” &c. “ An 
Exposure of the Exposition of the 
French Empire, and of its Fi- 
nancial Accounts, published at 
Paris in February and March 1813. 
By Sir Francis DIvernois,” 4to. 
Richenbach (Silesia.) The criti- 
cal financier in this analysis pur- 
sues, and with just triumph, his fa- 
vourite theme of the declining state 
of the French affairs; though he 
points out resources of which Bona- 
parte may still avail himself for a 
time, and some of which he has 
actually had recourse to since the 
publication of the work. 

“Speech of the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, delivered in the House of 
Representatives of the United States 
of America, Jan. 5, 1813, on a bill 
for raising an additional inilitary 
force.” This is one of the best spe- 
cimens of Transatlantie popular elo- 
quence we have met with; and it 
takes the right side of the question. 
There is, however, a more for- 
midable account given of the armies 
destined to conquer Canada than 
they are now found to deserve. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS, 


Containing notices or Analyses of various Putlications. of Italy, Malta, 
France, Gérmany, and Russia, 


Be favourable turn which the 
£ ~~ war has taken for the last 
twelvemonth, and the general re- 
storation of political liberty to the 
subjugated states and nations on the 
continent which has been the happy 
result, 1s about to open to us not 
only our old channels of continental 


Jiterature, but a regular supply of 


that literature itself. We already 
learn that Signor Modesto Baro- 
Jetti, of Milan, whose classical ta- 
Jents peculiarly qualify bim ‘for the 
subject, is engaged upon a general 
History of Italy since the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to be comprised in four volumes 
octavo. We find also notices of the 
following works on classical ayd po- 
lite letters as commencing or in pro- 
cress in the same quarter: Signor Pe- 
troni, well known as the translator 
of the Fables of La Fontaine, is en- 
gaged onan Italian version of the Tra- 
gedies of Corneille, two of which, 
the Pheedra and Andromache, have 
already made their appearance, and 
met with general approbation. The 
Chevalier Ippolito Pindemonti has 
completed a translation of the first 
two books of the Odyssey, and is 
translating, at the same time, the 
books of the Aineid. The versifica- 
tion of the Chevalier is represented 
as highly brilliant and harmonious, 
and his episode of. Aricia, in the 
eeventh book, affords an exquisite 
specimen of metrical adaptation. 


Giuli Genoni, of Naples, has just 
published, under the title of “ Seelte 
di Poesie Anacreontiche,” “ Selection 
of Anacreontic Poems,” an elegant 
and lively octavo volume, in which 
be has also introduced, by way of 
appendix, the spirited odes of Gio- 
vanni Nelli, a Sicilian poet of high 
reputation. 

«« Li Romani Nella Grecia,” 8vo. 
Malta. “ The Romans in Greece.” 
‘J his ts awork of elegant and classical 
fiction, adapted to the political state 
of the world at the present day, or 
rather (for we have emerged from a 
part of the miseries of modern po- 
litics) to the political state of the 
world as it was a few months ago. 
Greece is here only another name 
for Italy; the Romans for the 
French ; the Macedonians represent 
the Austrians; the Russians, the 
Thracians ; the Venetians, the ASto- 
lians ; while Bonaparte, the chief 
actor in the drama, is described 
under the name and character of 
Flaminius. The parallel is ably sus- 
tained ; and the author evinces not 
only a close attention to historical 
fact and national costume, but great 
art and vigour, and an uninterrupted 
flow of impressive eloquence. ‘The 
work commences with a description, 
under the veil of ancient history, as 
we have now deciphered it, of the 
causes which led to the conquest of 
Italy, the relative strength and dis- 
position of the belligercnts, and the 
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character of the tyrannical captain 
of the invaders, Afier the battle 
which fixed her destinies (unless, 
indeed, they should be fortunately 
unfixed by the present glorious and 
triumphant invasion of France by 
the allies), the author becomes more 
circumstantial, and gives a detail of 
the measures resorted to in order to 
seduce, divide, corrupt, and terrify 
the people. He is singularly happy 
in his ¢ Xposure of the ephemeral 3o- 
vernment of Italy, devised expressly 
with a view to their own speedy 
dissolution ; and of the imposture, 
the delusion, aud. other arts by 
which the political fanaticism of 
the nation was irritated, till reduced, 
by a succession of paroxysms, to the 
last stage of debility,—she fell ao 
ubresisting victim to the tyranny of 
the Corsican chiet.—Dressecd up in 
its present guise, it is possible that 
the work may have penctrated into 
the heart of Italy, and have power- 
tully co-operated (as it must have 
done if it should have reached thus 
far) in the happy change which at 
this moment we are contemplating, 
aud which we trust in heaven will 
be completed and perfected. ‘The 
author of the work ts Signor Bar- 
zoni, a native Italian, who has al- 
ready proved how deeply he has telt 
for the miseries and degradation of 
his country by his 2tivolustont della 
Republica Teneta. He is at present 
aresideut at Malta io the pay of 
the English government, superin- 
tending the Maltese Gazette, and 
translating articles for it out of the 
Kuglish newspapers, We wish bim 
a post more suitable ta his genius 
and talents. 

‘* Biographie Universelle, &c.’ 
‘‘ Universal Biography, ancicat and 
modern. By a society of mgn of 
letters and science.” Vol. 1—IV. 
Syo. Paris. This work evinces ex- 





tensive research, indefatigable la- 
boar, much originality, and an easy 
disposition to be pleased. It is so 
comprehensive that few names are 
suffered to slip through the editor's 
fingers; and we have, in conse- 
quence, met occasionally with names 
of Englishmen not to be traced in 
the general biographies of our own 
country. It is particularly rich in 
the lives of oriental scholars, war- 
riors, and men of deserved renown, 
whose history is, for the most part, 
given trom authentic and original 
sources, It is, however, rather a 
history of the works of the man than 
of the man himself, the examination 
being more directed to his produc- 
tions than to his hte and habits, or 
even the exact time in which he 
flourished. hus of Banks (Thos.) 
we are told, in the opening of the 
article, that he was ‘‘ an English 
sculptors born about the middle of 
the eighteenth century.’ Imme- 
diately after which the biographer 
enters upon a brief critical votice of 
lis compositions, in the course of 
which we are informed that be tua 
velled in Italy, and that the Empress 
of Russia bought his statue of Cu- 
pid, which his own countrymen had 
shown no disposilion to purchase ; 
but how, where, or when he dicd, 
or any thing further about him, 
this deponent sayeth not. We also 
tind a good part of a page allotted 
to the lite of Bridget Bendisk, whose 
only claim te a niche in the gallery 
is her having been grand daughter 
to Oliver Cromwell: a’tamily that 
for certain reasons seems to be ac- 
quiring more respect in France than 
they have lately possessed at home. 
‘* Examen Critique de la Biogra- 
phie Universelle, &c.—Suite de 
Examen, &c.” ‘ Critical Exami- 
nation,” and ‘* Continuation of the 
Examination of the Universal Bio- 
graphy, 
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graphy. By Mad. de Genlis,” It 


may be supposed, from this attack, 


that Mad. de Genlis has not been 


applied to by the editors of the work 
in question as an associate, Her 
objections are feeble, and in some 
instances evince chagrin, It might 
be as well, however, in the continu® 
tion of the work, to disarm the lady 
by the proposal of an alliance. 

** De L’Allemagne,"—‘* Ger- 
many, by the Baronness of Staél 
Holstein.” 3 vols. Svo. This work 
has excited a great deal of interest as 
well in the political as the literary 
world, from the circumstance of its 
suppression, and the destruction of 
a complete edition by order of the 
French government, before it got 
into circulation. For this violent 
step we do not, perhaps, see into the 
real motive. It is the diterature, 
and not the podifics of Germany that 
forms the subject of the work: it 
had duly passed through the hands 
of the public censors whom the pre- 
sent enlightened and liberal govern- 
ment of France has appointed to 
superintend the press, and keep it 
free from political pollution, and 
there is scarcely a seatiment that 
can be tortured into a political bear- 
ing, much less intoa reflection upon 
the existing constitution and wretch- 
edness of the French empire: and 
whatever sentiments of this kind 
were to be traced in any part of the 
work, the scrutinizing eye of the 
censors to whom it was ordered to 
be submitted, hunted down, and or- 
dered to be differently worded ; 
which, having been acceded to by 
the author, “ they permitted the 
printing of the book,” says Mad. de 
Staél, “‘ as I have now given it to 
the public, for L have not thought 
myself justified in making any 
change. It bas appeared to me an 
ebject of curiosity to show what sort 


of a work is capable at present of 
drawing down, in France, the most 
cruel persecution upon the head of 
its author. Just as this work was 
on the point of making its appear- 
ance, and when ten thousand copies 
had already been struck off for its 
first edition, the minister of police, 
who bears the name of General 
Savary, sent his gens d’armes to the 
booksellers with an order to destroy 
the whole edition, and to fix senti- 
leis at the different avenues of the 
warehouse, for fear a single copy of 
this dangerous production should 
escape. A commissary of police 
was charged to superintend this ex- 
pedition, in which General Savary 
obtained au easy triumph: and this 
poor commissary, it is said, has since 
died of the fatigues he sustained ia 
having with too much minuteness 
ensured the destruction of so large a 
number of volumes, or rather their 
transformation into perfectly blank 
sheets, on which there remained not 
a vestige of human reason. The 
intrinsic value of these sheets, eal- 
culated at twenty louis, is the only 
recompence whieh the bookseller 
has been able to obtain from the 
general minister, At the very time 
my book was thus destroying at 
Paris, I received in the country an 
order to deliver up the manuscript 
from which the impression had been 
made, and to quit France in twenty- 
four bours:—the exact time allowed 
to conscripts tg prepare themselves 
for their march. I wrote, therefore, 
to the minister of police to say that 
at least eight days were necessary 
for me to provide myself with pecu- 
niary means, and to procure a car- 


riage.” 

‘The answer to this letter is in 
many respects curious, but too tong 
for us to copy : the request, how- 
cver, is acceded to, with a remark 
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or two that we catinot allow our- 
selves to pass over. “ It is not neces- 
sary,” says the minister, (M. Savary, 
Duke de Rovigo) “ to look for the 
cause of the order which I have no- 
tified to you, in the silence yau have 
maintained with respect.to the empe- 
ror in your last work,—it would be 
wrong—for there is no place in it 
that is wortby of him: but your ex- 
ile is a natural consequence of the 
steps which you have been pur- 
suing for these many years. It 
seems to me that the air of this 
country does not agree with you ; and 
we are not yet reduced to look for 
-models among the nations whom 
you admire. Your bast is not a 
French work; it is myself who have 
stopped the publication. I regret 
the loss which the bookseller will 
hereby encounter, but I could not 
possibly let it appear.—I lament, 
Madam, that you have obliged me to 
open my correspondence with you 
with an act of severity: it avould 
have been more agreeable to The to 
have solely offered you proofs of the 
high consideration with which I 
have the honour to be, Madam, 
your very humble and very obedient 
servant, the Duke de Rovigo."— 
This letter requires no comment : 
it shows us more than any thing 
else can do the miserable state to 
which the magnanimity of Napo- 
leon, and the boasted constitution 
he has given to the country, have 
reduced the press and the pecple-of 
France. A native of France—a wo- 
man—a woman of the highest per- 


sonal distinction—the daughter of . 


one of its most honest and most ce- 
lebrated prime ministers— ordered 
to quit, France at a moment's warn- 
ing—not for writing against the ty- 
rant who governs the country—but 
because she did not chuse to write 
in fayour of him—for not having 
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flattered his vanity in a work which 
relates to other countries alone—and 
which the minister himself, with a 
severity upon his master and his 
master's servile minions, which he 
did not intend, admits is -not a 
French work. It is possible this 


fnight not be the only reason, but it 


seems to be the chief, and’is the 
only reason avowed. Such is the 
first idea that cannot fail to. occur 
to évery one who peruses this cu- 
rious piece of State History. The 
next idea that will probably arise in 
the mind will be a contempt of 
the French tyrant for his own Ooffi- 
cers and institutions: his appoint- 
ing licencers of the press, and then 
befooling them by acting in direct 
opposition to their award, and all 
this without any suspicion of their 
having been too tender in the per- 
formance of their severe duty. And 
wecannot next fail tonotice the open 
robbery committed upon the book- 
seller, whose property was thus for- 
cibly taken from him and destroyed, 
without the smallest remuneration 
whatsover, alehough he had strictly 
complied with the law in relation to 
this kind of property, and had’re- 
ceived the special guarantee of the 
official censors. 

We have dwelt so long upon the 
very curious political bistory of Ma-. 
dame de Staél’s work, that we can 
afford but a very small space toa 
consideration of the work itself. It 
is strictly a survey of German lite- 
rature, considered intrinsically, and 
in comparison with that of other 
countries — chiefly England and 
France, though the former is far 
more frequently brought into the 
field of vision. It is divided into 
four parts. The first, which is 


nearly the shortest, is allotted to a 
sah ae: of the manners of «the 
with an introductory 

chapter 


ermans, 
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chapter on the face of the country. 
The second part, which is the long- 
est, is devoted to German litera- 
ture and arts:—in the course of 
which the author examines, at some 
length, the question whence it is 
that the French have not done jus- 


tice to German literature, while the. 


English have done so? The general 
answer is, that few people in France 
read German, which is more culti- 
vated in England: that the beau- 
ties of the German tongue, and espe- 
cially in poetry, cannot be trans- 
lated into French, which they can 
easily be into English, which is 
anly another branch of Teutonic ; 
and that while German literature 
has not existed in all its originality 
for more than about forty or fifty 
years, France has, for half this pe. 
riod of time, been so overloaded 
with political events, as to suspend 
its attention to litergry studies. The 
third part of the w®vk before us is 
entitled Philosophy and Morals, in 
which we meet with far less infor- 
mation than we expected. The 
fourth part is allotted tothe Reli- 
gion and enthusiasm of Germany ; 
this last term, however, signify- 
ing rather an ardent dithyrambic 
or rhapsodical feeling, than reli- 
gious fanaticism: and which the 
present state of Germany is, in our 
opinion, far more likely to cultivate 
than the subjugated and gloomy pe- 
riod in which these volumes were 
composed. The Germans are na- 
turally enthusiastic: their enthusi- 
asm has now taken a proper turn; 
it has been called off from imagina- 
tion to facts; it is now interwoven 
into their patriotism; it will hence 
appear in the liberty which it will 
certainly work out for their country ; 
and we have no doubt will equally 
influence their devotional feelings. 
The favourite poet of Madame de 
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Staél is Klopstocks;—her favourite 
philosopher Kant, of whose system 
she has given a brief account, com- 
paring it with that of Locke, to 
whom, like a/most all the writers 
on the continent, she erroneously 
ascribes the doctrine of deriving all 
our ‘ideas from sensation, instead of 
only a part of them, and compara. 
tively a very small part: the larger 
portion being in the system of Locke 
derived altogether from reflexion, 
or the operation of the mind upon 
its own powers or faculties, This 
error was, we believe, in the first 
place, sown by Condillac, and the 
views of Locke having in France, 
and even in Germany, been more 
generally obtained from Condiliac 
than from Locke himself, the pre- 
sent as well as various other misin- 
terpretations are common to almost 
all the continental writers. M. de 
Stacl has given a.pretty long ac- 
count of the Kantian hypothesis, 
and has endeavoured, though in our 
opinion unsuccessfully, to represent 
it as an eriginal system. For_our- 
selves we have laboured at it for 
some years, but have scarcely been 
able to trace one idea that does not 
occur in Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
or Mallebranche, She has well ob- 
served, however, that the philosophy 
of Plato is more poetical than that 
of Kant, and the philosophy of Mal- 
lebranche more religious. La Phi- 
losophie de Platon est plus poétique 
que celle de Kant, la philosophie de 
Maslebranche plus reigieuse.” Upen 
the whole, we far more fully con- 
cur with M. Degerando, whose 
view of Kant we perused about 
eight or nine years ago, in regarding 
the whole system as a general mass 
of eclectism or pillage from other 
schools. . It is but justice, however, 


to the fair author before us to ob- 
serve, that she reprobates his absurd 
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technology, and is not quite pleased 
with him for keeping so perfectly 
cleay of every thing that relates to 
religion. It is not much to the cre- 
dit of German theology that M. de 
Stae! does not appear able to find a 
single favourite among any of the 
three classes to which she has chief- 
ly devoted this part of her work, 
the protestants, the Moravian bre- 
thren; and the calhotics. Upon the 
whole, Herder and Stolberg seem 
principally to divide her attention, 
yet the first is scarcely orthodox 
enough, and the second, though a li- 
bera] catholic, is stillacatholic. The 
Jength of this review is the best proof 
we can offer of the respect we en- 
tertain for the work before us, and 
the general talents of its author. 
She discovers considerable research, 
great rapidity in seizing ideas, a 
comprehensive mind, a correct taste, 
a judgment not often erroneous, and 
an elegant and spirited style. The 
work ought to be translated into 
English, and, while writing this sen- 
tence, we perceive a translation ad- 
vertised. 

«* Novuveanx Elémens de Littéra 
ture, &c.”" New Elements of Lite- 
rature; or Analysis of the different 
kinds of Literary Composition, and 
of the best classical works, ancient 
and modern, French and foreign : 
containing extracts from translations 
of the most esteemed authors, 
Partly translated from the German 
of Eschenburg. By M. Breton, 
12mo. Gvolumes.” Inyperted, price 
ll. 4s. Lhe work of M. Es- 
chenburg here referred to was pub- 
lished not long since under the title 
of Beyspiel-Semmlung xur Theorie- 
der schonen Wissenschaften; and 


treats of literary productions of all 
kinds under their respective names, 
whether fable, tale, epigram, jdyl, 
ode, epopee: the respective theories 
are then added to the different divi- 
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sions from the most approved cri- 
tics ; and the whole closes with spe- 
cimens borrowed from German au- 
thors and translators. From the vast 
cargo of German literature which 
the late subjugation of the conti- 
nent threw into the bosom of France, 
M. Breton has selected this produc- 
tion of M. Eschenburg, as his text 
book ; he has compressed many 
parts,.and enlarged others cbiefly 
from La Harpe’s Cours de la Litté- 
rature. ‘Lhe work is valuable, and 
we should like to see it translated 
into our own tongue. It affords, 
upon the whole, a fair picture not 
oaly of the different kinds of li- 
terature, but of the different ‘tastes 
and powers of different nations - it 
evinces an extensive range of read- 
ing, and knowledge of languages ; 
and a judgment highly creditable to 
the author. In his appreciation of 
the merits of our vernacular writers 
it is not often that we have had 
occasion to differ from him. Like 
all foreigners, the original author, or 
compiler, or both, are least ac- 
quainted with the eloquence of the 
English pulpit: the best orators 
here enumerated under this class are 
Tillotson and Littleton. Tillotson 
every one knows, and every on* re- 
veres ; less, however, for his popular 
oratory than fer his perspicuity and 
unfeigned piety. But of Littleton no 
ove knows any thing except as the 
author not of a series of sermons, but 
of a quarto Latin dictionary, which 
laid the fuundatien for Ainsworth’s. 
Some other name was probably in- 
tended; but whether Hooker or 
Hall, Bunyan or Barrow, it is impos 
sible to determine. This division of 
the work is the lowest and most 
erroneous part of it. 

«« Tableau de Ja Littérature Fran- 
caise pendant le Dixuititme Sic- 


cle.” “ Sketch of French Litera- 
ture 
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ture during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” 8vo. 1813. It is sufficient 
to point out the merit of this work 
to notice that it has already acquired 
a second, we believe a third edition 
on the contisent, and has had two 
impressions in our own metropolis. 
It presents us with a sort of brief 
abstract of the intellectual causes 
which conspired to producé that 
turn of thinking in the eighteenth 
century, particularly on religious, 
moral, metaphysical, and political 
subjects, which alienated the reason 
and the sympathies of the people 
from the existing civil and eccle- 
siastical institutions; and at length 
produced the revolution by which 
they were overwhelmed, ‘The per- 
sons whose writings, perhaps, chiefly 
contributed to this calamitous effect 
were Buffon, Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, and Voltaire: of these the 
talents of Voltaire enabléd him to 
embrace the widest circumference, 
and operated with a greater or less 
vivacity of impression or extent of 
influence on a multitude of all clas- 
ses from tbe prince to the scaven- 
ger; for there was no style, whether 
of prose or poetry, which he was 
not capable of employing ; no sub- 
ject which he was not capable of 
writing upon, and of writing upon 
with considerable force and effect. 
Rousseau had not so many admirers 
as the philosopher of Ferney ; but 
his votaries were generally men of 
a more impassioned temperament ; 
and they supplied by enthusiasm 
what they, wanted in numbers. The 
writings of Buffon tended, even in 
a more direct manner, (for he ex- 
pressed himself more openly than 
either of the preceding philosophers) 
to discredit the Mosaic testimony, 
and disturb the foundation of the 
Christian faith. The works of Mon- 
tesquien evince a strong revoln- 
1$i3, 
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tionary leaven. The best of them is 
his eit of Laws: yet even this 
assisted to put in motion 4 great 
of the thioking multitude i 
on the high subjects of government; 
and the comparisons which it excit- 
ed, probably led- many to speculate 
on some airy schenie of policy which 
might eclipse every existing code in 
the distribution of political power, 
and the extension of national li- 
berty. Of the characters we have 
thus brought forward the present 
writer seems to entertain the worst 
opinion of Rousseau. He represents 
him as a coricentration of vanity and 
selfishness, actuated at the same 
time: by a fine imagination, and 
rapid facility of description. Though 
he, possessed great sublimity of sen- 
timent, he tells us that he was des- 
titute of all personal benevolence. 
Virtue was painted in her highest 
lustre, and her most captivating 
forms iv the focus of his fancy, but 
beyond that region all was a dark 
void, a deadness unanimated by the 
charities, He further affirms that 
‘* the life which be led was 4 tissue 
of egotism: that the pleasures which 
he sought had always something ex 
clusive and solitary: that he never 
sacrificed his interest except to his 
pride: that he was envious of every 
thing which be did not possess, and 
which,ein many instances, he had 
made no effort to obtain: that even 
his affections bad the stamp of self- 
ishness; and that what he loved 
was rather for his own gratification 
than for that of the object.” 

‘* Histoire de la Littérature Es- 
pone &c.” ‘* History of Spanish 


iterature; translated fromthe Ger- - 


man of M, Bouterweck, professor at 
the university of Gottingen.” S8vo, 


2 vols. Paris. Imported price 11. — 


This, in many respects, bears a con- 
siderable. resemblance “to the pre- 
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ceding work in regard to the manner 
in which it is offered to the public. 
The Gottingen professors undertook 
a few years ago to write conjointly 


a literary history of modern Europe,. 


at the suggestion of M. Eickhorn, 
who engaged to arrange and super- 
intend their general Jabours. The 


department of scripture-criticism- 


was undertaken by Meyer; that of 
mathematical science by Kismer, 
and that of polite letters by Boutcr- 
weck. An introductory history of 
the progress of knowledge from the 
dark ages to the peace of 1490 was 
composed by M. Eickhorn himself; 
and was’ separately published under 
the title of “* Geschichte der Cultur. 
The part executed by M. Bouter- 
weck, as it is, perhaps, the most po- 
pular, and possessed of much real 
merit, has peculiarly attracted the 
attention of the scholars of most 
European countries, That portion 
of it which gives the history of Ita- 
lian literature has for some years 
been translated in an abridged form 
Into French by M. Guinguené, with 
a few necesSary corrections : and the 
success which has accompanied this 
has tempted the writer before us 
to make a similar experiment on 
the history of Spanish literature. 
The poetry of Spain, though never 
carried to the -height of excellence 
which was attained in Italy, is more 
truly national, self-derived, and ori- 

inal, than that of the Italians. It 
Re an oriental colouring not to be 
traced in other European poetry ; 
and its: drama abounds with action 
and interest. Among its novelists 
many have attained a high, and 
Cervantes an unrivalled European 
rank; and no nation has availed 
itself so much of the supernatural 
agency of catholic Christianity, as- 
sembling on the stage; and embody- 
ing to the eye, the saints and angels 
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of their established religion. We 
have, been’ pleased with the work 
before us, ‘and have little doubt of 
its success, 

** Corréspondence Littérairé, Phi- 
losophique, &c.” ** Literary, Phi- 
losophical, and Critical Correspon- 
dence addressed to a German Sove- 
reign, between the years 1770 and 
1782. By the Baron Grimm and 
and by Diderot.” 5 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1812. Of Diderot we need say but 
little; he is already sufficiently 
known to our readers. M: Grimm, 
a Gerinan by birth, and of obscure 
parentage, obtained an introduction 
into good society at Paris, from his 
being goverior or tutor to the chil- 
dren of Count Schomberg. His 
earliest intimacy, among the wits 
and philosophists of the day, was 
with Jean Jacques Rousseau, Dide- 
rot, to whom he was introduced by 
the former, Baron Holbach, and the 
principal authors of the Encyclo- 
pédie. These connexions, aided by 
v-hat his biographer calls ‘ la sou, 
plisse de son esprit,’ were not long 
in opening to him une carriére bril- 
lante, During several years he was 
employed as secretary by the late 
Duke of Orleans; and was applied 
to by several of the German princes 
to transmit tothem, in the way of 
free and lively correspondence, all 
the literary and philosophical gossip 
of. Paris. Of the mass of informa- 
tion and amusement which this 
miscellaneous correspondence must 
have covtained, the editor tells us 
that it was not known that any por- 
tion existed until the discovery of 
the MSS. from which the present 
selection is.made; and which, if 
printed entire, would extend to three 
times the present quantity. The se- 
lection might haye *becn further 
abridged without much injury. The 


part contributed by M. Diderot is 
sinall, 








small, and appears only to have sup- 
plied the correspondence of the ba- 
ron when the latter was indisposed 
or absent from Paris. The sovereign 
referred to is probably the Margrave 
of Anspach. The correspondence 
is certainly well supported, and full 
of spirit: but the writers exhibit the 
titmost looseness of religious; and 
nearly so of moral principle, 

** Galerie Mythologique, &c.” 
* The Gallery of Mythology; or 
Collection of Monuments, intended 
to assist the Study of Mythology, 
of the History of the Arts, of the 
Statues. of Antiquity, and of the Al- 
legorical Language of the Ancients. 
With a hundred and ninety plates 
of etchings, &c. By A. L. Millio, 
Member of the Institute.” 2 vols. 
Svo. The title js sufficiently ex- 
pressive. It is a truly valuable pan- 
theon, and ought to be translated 
into our own Janguage. 

«Le Génie de Virgile, &c.” 
*€ The Genius of Virgil: a posthu- 
mous work of Maifilatre; published 
according to his own MSS. With 
notes and additions by P. A. M. 
Migen.” 4 vols. 8vo, -Paris. Mal- 
filatre was born at Caén in the year 
1733 ; studied under the Jesuits of 
that city ; showed an early taste for 
poetry; wrote several of the best 
odes in the French language; and 
left behind him translations in 
whole or in part of several of the 
Latin poets. Yet, from want of 
patronage or some other equally 
powerful cause, he never rose into 
popularity: in 1707 he fell at once 
a prey to the long sufferings of an 
agitated and unhappy existence ;” 


soon after which, as we are further 


told, “ this unfortunate young mar 
to whom, during his life, the justice 
which he merited was, denied, lived 
in distress, and died in want.” 
Among his MS. papers were found 
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a translation of various detached 
passages both of the Georgics, and 
the Afneid, constituting what the 
translator conceived to be his best 
productions, and to which, there- 
fore, he gives the name of “ The 
Genius of Virgil.” To render these; 
however, the more fully under- 
stood, and the more poignantly 
relished, he introduces them by a 
prose analysis of the parts to. which 
they refer, and of which they form 
a continuation. With these motley 
productions are intermixed various 
critical Cissertations on different 
kinds of poetry, or on different parts 
of the A2neid: and the work before 
us is in this manner eked out to the 
extent of four volumes octavo. Some 
of the blank spaces are filled up by 
extracts from Dellille, of whose 
powers we are told the author had 
liberality enough to express a high 
opinion: and we have no hesitation 
in affirming, that, wherever this is 
the case, Dellille appears to more 
advantage than Malfilatre, whose 
versification, however, is never con- 
temptible, and frequently spirited 
and happy. 
‘* Etudes sur.La Fontaine, &c." 
“ Studies on La Fontaine; preceded 
by an unpublished Eulogy on him 
by the late M. Gaillard, of the 
french academy.” 8vo. Paris, 1812, 
The Irish Abbé Grosley first_ set on 
foot the project of editing La Fon- 
taine. In 1775 he read before the 
academy of Nancy a dissertation on 
the sources of that author’s fables, 
and pointed out the use there made 
of Camerarius and Nevelet, Gros- 
ley was succeeded by the Abbé 
Guillon} who, under the title of 
La Fontaine et tous les Falulistes, 
collected much curious and recon- 
dite matter concerning the antiqui- 
ties of fable-writing. From these 
and a few other sources the present 
Studies 


* 
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Studies are derived: and the editor 
has displayed ib his selection exten- 
sive reading and correct judgment, 
** L’'Hermite de la Chaussée d’An- 
tin, &c.” The Hermit of the Chaus- 
sée d'Antin: or Observations on 
Parisian Manners and Customs at 


the begiining of the Nineteenth 


Century.” 12mo. Paris, 1812. The 
Chaussée d’Antin may be regarded 
as the Bond Street of Paris. The 
Hermit before us, in a series of 
numbers, somewhat similar to those 
of our own Tatler, describes the 
more prominent of the Parisian cus- 
toms or manners, to which any de- 
gree of ridicule or satire can be ap- 
plied. He appears to describe with 
trath, and his pictures are full of 
colouring. | 

“« Contes de Wieland, &c.” “ Tales 
ef Wieland and of the Baron de Ram- 
bohr, translated from the German 
by M * * *; to which are added 
two Russjan Tales and an Historical 
Anecdote.” 12mo. 2 vols. Paris, 
1812. <A few of Wieland’s best 
pieces are here copied from his Fa- 


THE 
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bhaux; but in plain prose, and in a 
foreign tongue, they lose much of 
their raciness. ‘Who the Baron de 
Rambohr is we know not; but hi 
genius by no means qualifies him 
for an associate with Wieland. The 
two Russian pieces have simplicity, 
originality, and an impressive ro- 
mantic turn. The Historical Anec- 
dote is a gipsy story, trom an ano- 
nymous author. 

The noyels of the year have not 
furnished us with any thing pecu- 
liarly interesting : we may mention 
among the chief, ‘‘ Histoire de Ja 
Famille’ Blowm.” History of the 
Blowm Family, translated from the 
German of Augustus la Fontaine,” 
4 vols. 12mo. full of incident, but 
not destitute of inicongruities; and 
*« Amelie et Clotilde ;” “* Amelia 
arid Clotilda: by J. Borous, 4 vols. 
12mo. full of distress and horror, iti 
which ‘dramatic justice (if we may 
be allowed the term on the preserit 
occasion,) is not always dealt out as 
it ought to be. 
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